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jon.  Honaag,  punuRoi, 


BWOn  BBOWN,  BDITOB. 


CALBNDAB  FOB  JAHUABT. 

"Stum  or  enkckllng  Dsti  mod  plppbu  pkls, 
.nd  wild  [Wp^ng  com, 
hi  with  gloiritiK  smben  pUM, 

OflKiDUt  Ub«  In  hli  bkiHd  bODM. 

0,  TTlDter  IhoDgb  Uiim  beu«it  an  Otj  brow 
Tbe  tfimpeBt-scar  mnd  iej  toueb  of  death, 
attlldo  I  loT*  tb«,  bw  beroDd  th«,  Hopa 
A  brighlu  woild  pRHDU  lo  ruod'i  tit. 


The  beiTtnl;  ikj-luk  U  tbe  gole  otitj." 


porttli    throi 
which  we  look, 
I  it  were,  down  the 
I  TiEta,  and   behold 
I  Winter,  with 
■  stonnB  of  snow  t 

bankB  flparitling  in 
;ht  Hun%ht,  or  reflec- 
ik.  the  chaste  glitter 
full  orbed  moon ;  its 
and   its   gloom;    its 
leigh- rides,  rushing, 
rer  bells,  over  the  pol- 
oad-waji    its  weary 
m  pedestrian,  buflet- 
;,  drifting  itona,  and 
er  which,  perhaps,  he 
nd  short  of  another 
woTia ;  me  nappy  fanner  by  hit  win- 
ter fire,  Hurrounded  by  "wife,  children  and  friends" — 
aU  these,  in  our  mmd's  eye  we  see,  with  a'  hundred 
other  things  common  to  the  season  of  rw*,  of  fea- 
tiritj  and  mirth. 

Yes,  the  season  of  rest — for,  like  night  to  the 
toil-worn  man  cornea  winter  to  the  toil-worn  earth : 
— feithftilly  has  she  hibored  from  April  to  Novem- 
ber— "seed  lime  and  harvesl"  has  she  pven,  and  her 
abundance  has  been  poured  into  the  lap  of  man. 
Her   night  of  rest  has  came,  and  in  the  glorious 


Springtime,  will  she  arouse  heraelf  again,  and  agdn 
pour  forth  her  abundance;  and  so  shall  it  ever  be, 
for  the  Lord  said,  "While  the  earth  remuneth,  seed 
time  and  harvest,  and  cold  and  heat,  and  summer 
and  winter,  and  day  and  night  shall  not  cease." 

And  while  the  earth  thus  resteth,  the  husband- 
man enjoys  the  fruits  of  his  summer  labor.  He  has 
something  to  do,  however,  beudes  eating  end  drink- 
ing and  making  himself  merry,  for  Winter  has  her 
appropriate  labors  as  well  as  summer,  and  not  by 
any  means  the  least  is  that  qf  ttudy.  In  the  days 
of  long  ago,  when  tbe  only  knowledge  possessed  by 
the  Farmer  was  that  which  he  had  learned  from 
his  bther,  and  when  asked  why  he  did  thus  and  so, 
it  was  sufficient  justification  to  him  to  say,  because 
the  same  was  done  by  my  father  and  my  grand&lher, 
no  study  was  necessary.  Farming  then  descended 
very  much  as  the  "good  name"  so  happily  expressed 
in  the  song. 


He,  driDg.  beqoHtfaed  to 


It  is  VMy  well— excellently  well — to  have  a  good 
name  thus  descend,  but  to  have  an  old  wooden 
plow-share,  that  it  would  take  three  yoke  of  oxen 
to  haul  through  ordinary  tillage  land,  two  men  on 
the  beam  to  keep  it  in,  and  a  man  with  a  hoe  to 
follow,  and  turn  over  the  sward,  descend  ttom  gen- 
generation,  «no(5«i(««o  ttrii.'  We  are 
of  those  who  believe  in  improvement,  and  we  be- 
Heve  too,  that  most  of  the  astonishing  improvement 
that  has  been  made  in  Arming,  withiji  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century,  is  due  to  the  improvement  in 
forming  utensils — especially  in  plows,  cultivators 
and  seed-planters — and  to  the  many  agricultural 
lals  and  books,  which  have  sprung  up  all  over 
Christendom,  and  we  are  not  certain  but  among 
e  "rest  of  mankind,"  and  enabled  practical  men 
hold  mtercourse  with  each  other,  though  situated 
miles  and  miles  asunder.  Thanks !  thanks  to  the 
lechanics,  for  their  agency  in  the  good  worii. 


10 


NEW  ENGLAND  FARMER. 


Jan. 


Yes,  study  is  one  of  the — we  said  Idbortf  perhaps 
TtereaiionB  would  be  a  moire  proper  designation — 
but  be  it  what  it  may,  no  man  in  these  days  can  be 
a  "tip-top"  farmer  without  study ;  and  while  he  stud- 
ies he  compares.  To  illustrate.  A  farmer  plants  cer- 
tain land  with  com ;  the  crop  does  not  answer  his  ex- 
pectations. He  supposed  he  had  chosen  the  most- 
proper  soil,  and  had  done  all  that  he  thought  nec- 
essary to  insure  a  good  crop.  What  was  the  trou- 
ble P  That  there  was  a  "screw  loose  somewhere" 
which  had  let  the  bottom  out  of  that  crop  he  was 
certain,  but  where,  and  how  to  find  it  is  the  ques- 
tion. The  winter  evenings  come  on,  he  says  to 
himself,  "now  I  will  make  a  thorough  examination 
of  the  JVeto  England  Farnhor,  and  my  books,  and 
see  if  I  cannot  ascertain  what  was  the  reason  I  did 
not  get  a  better  crop  of  com  off  that  ten-acre  lot, 
that  I  took  so  much  pains  with  last  season." 

So  he  proceeds  to  examine ;  he  finds  that  certain 
kinds  of  manure  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  certain 
formations  of  soil,  while  the  same  manures  used  on 
other  formations,  have  little  or  no  effect  "And 
this,"  says  he,  "is  my  error.  I  haye  not  applied  the 
proper  manure  to  that  particular  soil ;  next  summer 
I  shall  know  better,"  and  then  profiting  by  lus  ex- 
amination of  the  subject,  he  obtains  one  of  the  best 
crops  in  the  vicinity. 

We  beliere  the  prejudice  which  existed  some 
years  since  against  "bocJL-farming"  has  nearly  died 
away,  and  &rmers  have  now  learned  that  a  man 
can  no  more  be  an  excellent  husbandman  without 
the  study  of  books,  than  he  can  be  a  Clergyman, 
Lawyer  or  Doctor. 

We  recently  spent  a  few  days  at  the  house  of  a 
friend  who  glories  in  being  a  tiller  of  the  soiL  ICs 
bam  was  well  filled  with  hay  and  grain — ^under^ 
neath  was  a  large  root-cellar,  clean,  ventilated,  and 
lighted,  and  stiJl  another,  new  and  warm,  where  his 
&t  porkers  were  enjoying  all  the  luxuries  of  hog^ 
dom,  among  the  Mien  leaves,  used-up  horse-bed- 
ding, decayed  weeds,  &c.,  &c;  his  house  cellar  was 
amply  stored  with  as  fine  a  lot  of  potatoes,  apples, 
turnips,  and  other  of  the  products  of  his  land,  as  we 
have  seen  for  many  a  day.  Abundance  was  all 
aroimd  him ;  he  had  been  successful  even  beyond 
his  expectations, — and  his  farming  was  chiefly 
learned  from  books.  We  desired  to  write  a  letter, 
and  so  said  to  our  friend.  "There,"  said  he,  pomt- 
ing  into  a  room  which  many  would  dignify  vrith  the 
name  of  library,  "is  where  I  do  both  my  writing  and 
my  studying  j  it  is  at  your  service."  And  there  we 
found  a  comfortable  writing-desk,  with  all  the  mate- 
rials for  writing,  in  the  most  perfect  order,  and  di- 
rectly over  the  desk  a  large  book-case,  holding,  say, 
from  one  to  two  hundred  volumes  of  the  best  books 
on  farming  that  could  be  procured.  There  was  no 
mystery  in  our  mind  why  our  friend  was  a  success- 
fid  fermer.    Those  books  told  the  story. 

Although  winter  is  the  time  for  the  fiirmer  to' stu- 


dy, it  is  also  the  time  for  him  to  make  preparation 
for  the  coming  Spring.  If  the  handle  of  a  plow 
happens  to  be  broken,  do  not  wait  till  the  day  comes 
for  using  it,  before  either  mending  ityourself  or  em- 
ploying some  other  person  to  mend  it  for  you.  Win- 
ter is  a  capital  time  to  repair  broken  tools,  and  no 
one  can  better  appreciate  the  old  adage  that  a 
"stitch  in  time  saves  nine,"  than  the  farmer. 

We  never  shall  forget  the  tantrum  into  which  a 
farmer  of  our  acquaintance  once  got,  just  for  the 
want  of  a  simple  iron  ring.  He  had  a  few  tons  of 
as  good  herds  grass  as  any  one  would  desire  to  see, 
just  ready  to  go  in,  when  the  western  heavens  be- 
gan to  be  obscured  with  the  blackest  kind  of  com- 
ing shower.  All  was  hurry  and  bustle,  of  course, 
the  oxen  were  yoked  and  attached  to  the  hay-cart 
in  double  quick  time,  the  men  and  boys  were  all 
on  the  qui  vtoe,  the  rakes  and  forks  were  thrown 
on,  and  away  all  went  upon  the  run,  about  half  a 
mile,  to  the  hay  field.  One  large  fork  with  which 
to  pitch  on  the  hay,  was  taken  along,  and  none 
other  at  all  suitable  for  that  purpose.  Tom  was  on 
the  cart  to  lay  the  load,  the  stout  hired  man  was  to 
pitch  on,  and  the  farmer  and  one  or  two  boys  were 
to  rake  after.  Two  or  three  cocks  were  pitched  on, 
afid  the  prospect  was  fidr  that  at  least  one  large 
load  would  be  got  home  dry,  when  lo,  crack  went 
the  end  of  the  fork  handle,  just  as  its  holder  was 
about  heaving  up  a  large  forkfuU,  and  while  the 
handle  went  up  with  a  jerk,  the  shining  iron  was 
left  in  the  hay !  The  handle  was  split  up  about  a 
foot, — and  there  stood  our  friend,  looking  the  very 
picture  of  despair,  while  he  exclaimed,  "There  now, 
didn\I  tell  you  to  go  and  get  a  ring  put  on  to 
that  fork  handle  before  it  was  used  again — didn't  I, 
and  why  upon  earth  didn't  you  do  it?  And  now, 
here  we  are,  and  every  spear  of  this  hay  will  be 
just  as  wet  as  muck  before  we'  can  get  another 
fork."  We  all  did  the  best  we  could — ^but  our 
main  stay  was  gone — and  the  consequence  was  that 
up  came  the  shower  before  the  load  was  half  on, 
and  hay,  men,  cattle,  and  all  concerned  were 
drenched  by  one  of  the  worst  pouring  showers  it 
was  ever  our  lot  to  be  out  in. 

If  that  farmer,  instead  of  trusting  to  Tom,  Dick 
and  Harry,  to  have  that  ring  put  on,  had  done  it 
himself  he  might  have  saved  his  hay  dry,  and  we 
might  all  have  escaped  a  soaking  that,  if  it  did  not 
mt^e  any  of  us  sick,  might  have  done  so,  and  en- 
tailed a  physician's  bill  sufficient  to  purchase  all  the 
forks  in  a  good-sized  agricultural  warehouse ! 

This,  then,  is  one  of  the  months  in  which  to  see 
that  every  pitch-fork  has  a  ring  on  it  to  prevent  it 
from  spUtting— every  rake  has  all  its  teeth  in — 
every  hoe  is  well  fiistened  to  its  handle,  &c,  &c. 

Besides  study  and  work,  the  fanner  will  find  am- 
ple time  to  be  merrj',  and  to  enjoy  his  winter  holi- 
day, and  we  wish  him — we  use  the  words  as  appli- 
cable to  all  our  readers — A  Happy  New  Year, 
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Our  Initial  Letter  for  January  is  indicatiTe  of  an 
important  item  of  buidnesB  for  the  month.  After 
an  abundance  of  genuine,  heart-felt  good  nature  in 
the  &mily,  perhaps  there  is  no  one  tiling  which 
adds  more  to  its  comfort  than  a  plentiful  supply  of 
good  fuel,  well  prepared,  and  conveniently  housed. 
It  sorely  tasks  the  temper  of  the  mother  and 
daughters  to  be  obliged  to  coax  and  puff  and  blow 
either  wet  or  green  wood  into  a  generous  flame, 
when  the  morning  is  biting  cold,  and  the  children 
are  to  be  made  ready  for  sohool,  or  the  men  to 
take  an  early  start  for  the  woods  or  the  market 

It  is  a  matter  of  economy,  too,  to  bum  dry 
wood.  Now  is  the  fitvorable  time  to  set  this  mat- 
ter all  right.  ( 

Cabe  of  Stock. — ^Constant  and  kind  care  of 
stock  is  something  like  frequent  hoeing  to  a  com 
crop.  The  hoeing  keeps  the  soil  light,  and  suscep- 
tible of  receiving  valuable  influences  from  the  at- 
mosphere, and  thus  saves  manure.  So  frequent 
carding,  and  careful  watering  and  feeding,  saves 
hay  and  roots  and  grab,  and  gives  you  a  larger  pro- 
duct of  milk  and  flesh  than  could  be  obtained  on 
even  a  larger  amount  oi  feed,  without  the  extra 
care.  It  is  well  to  remember,  too,  that  shelter  and 
warmth  supply  the  place  of  food,  in  some  degree. 

Sheep. — ^Feed  them  on  clover  hay,  if  convenient, 
and  make  it  convenient  for  them  to  go  under  cover 
at  wilL 

Calves. — ^Examine  your  cattle— but  especially 
your  last  spring  calyes — ^and  see  if  vermin  have  at- 
tacked them.  If  so,  a  little  warm  lard  or  oil  rub- 
bed close  to  the  skin  about  the  roots  of  the  tail,  the 
head  and  neck,  will  soon  destroy  them.  Oattle 
cannot  thrive  while  feeding  a  little  army  of  depre- 
dators. 

Snow. — Bank  the  house  well  with  snow  and  the 
wood-pile  will  last  longer. 

JANUAST-^the  Month  of  good  wishes,  new  plans 
and  new  hopes — let  us  all  start  right  in  it,  in  every 
particular ;  the  resolution  of  all  so  to  do,  may  be 
wonderfully  strengthened  by  a  careful  perusal  of 
the  Life  of  the  late  Amob  Lawrence. 


could  lead  to  the  supposition  that  it  contained  any- 
thing like  the  green  fields  and  lovely  verdure  of 
this  oeautiful  world  of  ours.  There  was  no  water 
visible — ^not  a  sea  or  a  river,  or  even  the  measure 
of  a  reservoir  for  supplying  town  or  facto  r} — 
seemed  desolate. 


SuBFACB  OF  THE  MooN. — ^Thc  Earl  of  Roflse, 
who  has  recently  completed  the  largest  telescope 
ever  made,  alluded,  at  a  late  meeting  in  London  to 
its  effects.  He  said  that,  with  respect  to  the  moon, 
every  object  on  its  surface  of  100  feet  in  height  was 
now  distmctly  to  be  seen ;  and  he  had  no  doubt 
that,  under  very  favorable  circumstances,  it  would 
be  so  with  objects  60  feet  in  height  On  its  surface 
were  craters  of  extinct  volcanoes,  rocks  and  masses 
of  stones  almost  innumerable.  He  had  no  doubt 
that  if  such  a  building  as  he  was  then  in  were  upon 
the  surface  of  the  moon,  it  would  be  rendered  dis- 
tinctly visible  by  these  instruments.  But  there 
were  no  signs  of  habitations  such  as  ours — ^np  ves- 
tiges of  architecture  remain  to  show  that  the  moon 
is,  or  ever  was  inhabited  by  a  race  of  mortals  simi-j 
lar  to  ourselves.  It  presented  no  appearance  which 


WIHS  AHS  BAIN. 

Rattle  the  windows,  winds ! 

Rain,  drip  on  the  pane  ! 
There  are  tears  and  sighs  In  our  hearts  and  eyes 

For  the  life  we  live  in  vain ! 

The  gray  sea  hearai  and  heaves, 

On  the  dreary  flats  of  sand  j 
And  the  blasted  limb  of  the  chnrch-yard  tree 

Shakes  like  a  ghostly  hand ! 

The  dead  are  engulfed  beneath  it, 

Sunk  In  the  grasqr  waves ; 
Bat  we  have  more  dead  in  our  hearts  to-day 

Than  the  earth  In  all  her  graves ! 

PutnamU  Magamne. 

WATERBUBY  WILLOW  ESTABLISH- 

MEHT. 

Feeling  a  deep  interest  in  the  partial  experiments 
now  in  progress  for  llie  introduction  of  the  basket 
wiUow  mto  this  State,  we  recently  paid  a  visit  to 
the  willow  plantation  of  Mr.  Erastus  Parker,  of 
WaterbuT}' ;  and  we  confess  our  gratification  of  wit- 
nessing, not  only  the  remarkable  beau^  of  his  grow« 
ing  crop,  but  the  completeness  of  his  triumph  in 
demonstrating  the  practicability  of  adding  this  prof- 
itable crop  to  our  other  Vermont  products. 

Mr.  Parker's  plantation  consists,  at  present,  of 
about  four  acres,  located  on  the  banks  of  a  small 
mill-stream.  About  one-eighth  of  this  was  planted 
two  years  ago  last  spring,  and  is  now  burdened  with 
its  third  crop,  which  stands,  on  an  average,  perhaps 
six  and  a  half  feet  high,  and  will  yield  at  the  rate  of 
three  tons  per  acre.  Two  acres  were  planted  one 
year  ago,  the  willows  beins  about  five  feet  high,  and 
yieldhig  a  ton  and  a  half  per  acre.  And  me  re- 
maining nearly  two  acres  were  planted  last  spring, 
the  wiUows  only  reaching  the  height  of  three  or 
four  feet,  and  not  bein^  generallv  used  for  any  oth- 
er purpose  but  for  cuttmgs  for  planting,  with  which 
Mr.  Parker  proposes,  at  a  moderate  price,  to  fuj> 
nish  all  who  are  desirous  of  going  into  the  culture. 

The  lowest  market  price  of  the  willow  is  now  $130 
per  ton,  and  the  whole  cost  of  cultivation,  gather- 
ing 9sA  preparing  for  market,  does  not  exceed  $30 
per  ton,  ana  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Colby's  successftdly 
operating  peeling  machine,  this  can  be  done  for 
much  lees.  Indeed,  we  have  become  satisfied  that 
an  acre  of  willows,  at  least,  after  the  first  planting, 
can  be  produced  with  very  nearly  the  expense  of  an 
acre  of  com ;  while  the  profit,  after  the  second  year, 
as  can  be  r^idily  calculated  by  the  above  statement 
of  what  Mr.  Parker  has  actually  accomplished,  will 
be  ten  fold  greater  than  one  could  reasonably  ex- 
pect from  one  of  the  ordinary  products. 

The  success,  then,  of  the  experiment  for  cultiva- 
ting the  basket  willow  in  Vermont  must  be  consid- 
er^ settled ;  and  our  farmers  have  only  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  example  now  before  them  to  re- 
alize profits  of  which  before  they  had  no  conception. 
Much  information,  however,  is  needed  before  the 
business  can  be  ^tered  on  understandingly. . 

Qnm  Mqwniain  Prieman^ 
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Far  ik»  New  BngUmd  Farmer, 

TBAHSFLANTIHO  APPLE  TREES. 

TH£m  MANAGEMENT  AND  PROFITS. 

Me.  Edetor: — ^Knowing  that  you  vriU  accept 
communications  for  insertion  in  your  paper  that 
will  be  of  interest  to  the  fieuimng  community',  I 
thought  I  would  write  and  make  a  few  suggestions 
under  the  above  heading,  from  a  little  experience 
I  have  had  in  the  business. 


Eyeij  one  having  young  trees,  should  haye  a  good 
prumng^knife  and  saw,  so  tlmt  when  the  proper 
time  comes,  he  may  eive  the  tree  its  right  shape 
and  form,  removing  all  limbs  that  may  cross  and 
chafe  each  other,  giving  it  the  form  of  an  inverted 
umbrella  as  near  can  be. 

When  any  one  has  planted  an  orchard,  he  should 
not  get  discouraged,  but  work  with  a  will,  and 
keep  the  ground  m  good  tilth  among  the  trees,  as 
it  is  in  the  kitchen  ^rden.    He  should  not  be  sat- 
in the  first  place,  all  those  who  have  it  in  con-  isfied  with  a  few  inches  growth  made  in  a  year,  but 


templation  to  plant  trees  for  an  orchard,  should  se- 
lect a  good  location,  which  should  be  land  of  a 
gravely  loam,  sloping  to  the  south  as  near  as  can  be, 
and  if  a  little  stony  so  much  the  better.  Dig  your 
holes  for  the  reception  of  the  trees,  at  least  twice 
as  large  as  will  be  occupied  by  its  roots ;  a  rod 
from  Uie  fence  and  a  rod  and  a  half  to  two  rods 
apart  each  way  in  straight  lines,  according  to  the 
dimensions  of  the  field.  The  trees  to  be  planted 
should  be  of  good  size,  two  years  from  the  bud, 
with  handsome,  straight  trunks,  and  the  limbs 
branching  out  four  or  five  feet  from  the  ground. 
It  would  be  well  to  procure  the  best,  as  in  the  end 
they  are  the  cheapest    With  the  help  of  an  assis- 


as  &r  as  lies  in  his  power,  make  a  growth  of  from 
one  to  two  feet ;  and  he  will  have  trie  satisfaction 
in  beinff  rewarded  for  his  labor  at  a  day  not  fiir  dis- 
tant. No  man  can  give  too  much  of  his  time,  or 
bestow  too  much  care  upon  his  trees.  It  is  the 
great  secret  in  brining  them  to  perfection.  What 
satis&ction  and  delight  it  must  be  to  the  owner  of 
an  orchard  in  full  bearing,  to  see  his  trees,  reared 
by  his  own  hands,  bending  under  their  loads  of 
fruit,  rewarding  him  for  his  toil  and  labor,  in  profit 
and  pleasure ! 

In  repjcd  to  the  profits  of  raising  fruit,  it  must 
be  admitted  I  think,  that  it  is  more  profitable  than 
anything  else  a  farmer  can  raise.    The  crops  raised 


tant  to  hold  the  tree  in  a  perpendicular  position,  among  Uie  trees  while  they  are  growing,  will  more 


proceed  to  place  the  roots  in  a  straight  line  frt)m 
the  tree;  then  put  some  fine  mould  underneath 
and  around  the  small  roots  and  fibres,  leaving  no 
place  not  filled  up  as  it  shoidd  be ;  and  pressing 
the  dirt  gently  down  with  the  foot  See  that  the 
trees  are  set  m  straight  lines  both  ways,  so  as  to 
show  some  taste,  as  well  as  for  profit ;  for  there  is 
something  pleasing  to  the  eye  of  a  person  passing 
by,  to  see  tnem  coming  into  line  in  several  direc- 
tions. AJler  a  person  nas  set  his  trees  he  should 
take  especial  pains  not  to  have  them  injured  in  any 
way  whatever,  when  working  his  cattle  among  them, 
b^  breaking  the  limbs,  jamming  off  the  bark  and 
disturbing  the  roots. 

Having  been  to  some  labor  and  expense  of  pur- 
chasing me  best  trees  and  planting  them,  he  should 
keep  an  eye  on  the  best  course  to  be  pursued  as  re- 
gards their  management.  Now  what  is  to  be  done 
to  insure  success?  Why  simply  the  observance  of 
a  few  rules  that  must  be  strictly  adhered  to.  First 
the  ground  among  the  trees  should  be  kept  in  cul- 
tivation every  year  with  some  kind  of  hoed  crop ; 
and  be  liberal  in  the  application  of  some  good  ma- 
nure, spread  on  and  well  worked  in  with  the  plow 
and  harrow.  The  trees  should  be  washed  even- 
year  with  strong  soap-suds  to  keep  the  bark  smooth 
and  healthy  and  free  from  moss.  I  would  here 
caution  people  against  a  wash  for  trees  that  I  once 
used,  wnich  was  from  a  recommendation  I  saw  in 
some  book  or  paper,  and  that  was  a  pound  of  pot- 
ash to  two  gallons  of  water.  After  I  had  wasned 
about  a  dozen  trees  it  had  eaten  through  the  skin 
of  my  fingers,  and  so  I  reduced  it  with  more  water. 
It  also  turned  the  bark  of  the  trees  white,  which 
can  be  seen  to  this  day. 

Now  as  to  the  best  time  of  the  year  to  trim  trees, 
there  are  as  many  minds  as  can  be  imagined.  Some 
think  the  winter  is  the  best,  because  they  have 
more  time  to  attend  to  it  That  should  not  be  any 
reason  why  we  should  take  such  a  time  for  the 
work,  as  the  bark  gets  discolored  below  the  wounds 
occasioned  by  the  removal  of  limbs,  and  induces 
decay.  The  time  in  mv  opinion  to  trim  trees,  is 
in  the  month  of  June,  wnen  the  woimds  will  speedi- 
ly heal,  and  be  the  least  detrimental  to  the  tree. 


than  pay  the  expenses  of  their  culture ;  and  after 
they  have  come  into  bearing,  nothing  need  be  done 
but  to  keep  the  ground  plowed  every  year.  The 
prices  that  good  apples  usually  sell  at,  will  keep  in 
ratio  with  the  populatbn  at  least  for  the  next  naif 
century.  J.  Under\N'OOD. 

Lexington,  JVbv.,  1855. 


Rebiarks. — Mr.  Underwood  is  a  good  fiirmer, 
and  understands  the  business  he  is  discussing.  If 
we  mistake  not  he  has  taken  some  of  the  first  pre- 
miums for  orcharding  in  Middlesex  County.  Will 
he  be  kind  enough  to  give  us  his  reasons,  why  land 
''sloping  to  the  south,''  is  better  than  any  other  as 
a  location  for  an  orchard  P  The  reader  will  not 
fiiil  to  observe  the  effect  of  a  wash  of  potash  water, 
even  of  the  reduced  quality  of  a  pound  to  two  gal- 
lons of  water. 

THE  SENSE  OF  SIGHT  IK  BIRDS. 

We  copy  the  following  interesting  chapter,  per- 
haps from  the  pen  of  Profl  De  Vere,  from  PtU- 
nanCs  Monthly  for  November : 

Audubon  has  written  an  amusing  book,  I  had  al- 
most said  of  fables,  called  Ornithological  Biography. 
By  a  number  of  cvuel  experiments,  he  has  proved 
to  his  own  entire  satisfaction,  and  that  of  many  oth- 
ers, that  vultures  are  led  to  their  food  by  the  sense 
of  sight  alone ;  the  sense  of  smell,  which  they  were 
supposed  to  possess  in  an  exquisite  degree,  afford- 
ing them  not  the  slightest  assistance.  His  experi- 
ments prove  quite  too  much  for  his  purjMJse,  for 
thev  ejjually  deprive  the  poor  birds  in  question  of 
botn  sight  and  smeU.     It  is  certain  that  this  bird 

{)Ossesses  both  senses  in  great  perfection,  and  equal- 
y  certain  that  neither  nor  botn  are  the  sole  means 
it  employs  for  obtaining  its  food.  Though  the 
senses  in  animals  are  the  means  of  obtaining  them 
food,  they  are  not  the  sole  means,  as  we  very  well 
know. 
It  is  a  most  curious  question,  and  well  worth 
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more  attention  than  it  has  ever  jet  recdred.  For 
want  of  a  better  explanation,  we  tuuallv  say  there  is 
an  instinct  that  enables  anirnals  to  find  their  fbod 
Many  go  from  great  distances  directly  to  it 

In'dispating  about  the  comparative  value  of  the 
senses  oi  sight  and  smell  in  birds,  authors  noticc'a 
much  more  curious  fiict, — ^the  great  power  birds 
possess  of  altering  the  focal  length  of  their  eyes. 
To  see  e(nially  weU  an  object  at  a  distance  of  many 
miles,  and  a  minute  seed  or  insect  an  inch  from  the 
bill,  may  well  amaze  us.  Observe  the  first  person 
of  your  acquaintanee  you  meet,  who  happens  to 
wear  spectacles.  If  he  looks  at  an  object  near  him, 
he  looks  O^ugh  his  glasses ;  if  at  a  more  distant 
one,  over  them.  Go  to  a  practical  optician  and  de- 
are  him  to  construct  an  instrument  that  will  enable 
you  to  do  what  birds  are  constantly  doing  in  this, 
and  he  will,  most  likely,  teU  you  me  thing  is  im- 
possible. 

Man  probablv  surpasses  birds  in  extent  of  vision, 
as  much  as  bircfs  surpass  man  in  sharpness,  Ross, 
in  his  voyage  to  Baffin's  Bay,  provea  that  a  man, 
under  fiivorable  circumstances,  could  see  over  the 
surfoce  of  the  sea,  150  miles.  It  is  not  probable 
that  any  animal  can  equal  this  for  extent.  In 
sharpness  of  sight,  on  the  other  hand,  birds  ereatly 
excel  us.  The  eagle,  soaring  at  such  a  height  that 
he  seems  a  mere  speck,  sees  the  grouse  wuking  in 
the  heather,  which  it  so  closely  resembles  in  color 
as  readily  to  escape  the  sportsman's  eye.  Schmidt 
threw  to  a  considerable  distance  from  a  thrush  a 
number  of  beetles,  of  a  pale  grey  color,  which  the 
unassisted  human  eye  faued  to  detect,  yet  the  bird 
observed  them  immediately.  Many  birds  readily 
perceive  insects  on  branches  where  the  sharpest 
sighted  person  can  detect  nothing. 

The  eyes  of  birds  are  remarkaole  for  their  great 
comparative  size,  the  great  convexity  of  the  cornea, 
and  for  havine  the  sclerotic  coat  formed  anteriorly 
to  a  circle  of  Dony  plates.  The  optic  nerves  are 
very  large,  and  umte  so  intimately  as  to  appear 
perfectly  incorporated.  The  iris  is  exceedingly 
contractile — as  all  may  have  observed  who  have 
watched  a  bird  dying.  Birds  do  not  expu*e  with 
eyes  open,  as  is  tne  case  with  man  and  the  lower 
animals,  and  when  they  are  expbing,  you  mav  read- 
ily obs^e  the  great  power  they  possess  of  mlating 
and  contracting  the  pupiL  The  muscles,  as  in  man, 
are  six  in  number — tour  straight  and  two  oblique, 
in  many  birds  the  eye-ball  possesses  very  little  mo- 
bility, and  in  some  of  the  owls  it  is  so  closely  fitted 
into  the  orbit  as  to  be  immovable. 

How  the  eye  adapts  itself  to  near  and  distant  ob- 
jects is  one  of  the  most  abstruse  questions  in  physi- 
ology. Three  explanations  have  oeen  ofierea.  1. 
By  oringing  forward  the  crystaUne  lens  nearer  to 
the  cornea,  without  altering  the  form  of  the  whole 
eye  or  the  crystalHne  itseK  2.  By  changing  the 
fij^ure  of  the  globe  of  the  eye,  so  as  to  increase  the 
distance  between  the  cornea  and  retina,  as  youpull 
out  the  joints  of  a  common  spy-glass ;  and,  3.  With- 
out altering  the  general  form  of  the  eye,  by  increas- 
ing the  sphericity  of  the  crystalline,  and  thus  in- 
creasing its  refractive  power.  The  first  was  tlie 
opinion  of  Haller  and  the  earlier  physiologists.  The 
second,  was  adopted  by  Blumenbach  and  many  able 
men.  The  third  was  the  opinion  of  Lewenhoek, 
Descartes,  and  Dr.  Young,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  true 
explanation.  Sir  Everad  Home  and  Mr.  Ramsden 
performed  many  experiments  to  elucidate  the  ques- 
tioDi  but  they  proved  nothing. 


OEOEOIC  ABOUT  TREES. 

Extaract  from  a  **G«orgic  aboat  Trees,"  read  before  the  Toong 
MeQ*B  Association  at  Elndra,  K.  T.,  by  Prof.  Edward  Nobth, 
of  Hamilton  College : 

Trees  furnish  as  with  timber,  fael,  fruit ; 
Yet  not  for  this  alone,  I  bless  their  suit. 
They  hare  their  language,  sympathies  and  yoice ; 
With  hearts  that  leap  for  joy  they  can  rejoice, 
And  mourn  with  mourning  hearts  ;  if  happy  thought, 
Or  hope,  or  love  returned,  or  good  deeds  wrought 
With  softest  sunshine  fill  your  soul  and  eye, 
To  all  this  sunshine  woods  give  glad  reply. 
These  Joys,  for  which  tongue  hath  no  utterance » 
Are  Toiced  in  music  by  the  streamlet's  dance  ; 
Feeling  that  struggle  at  your  Up  for  words, 
From  smiling  trees  are  syllabled  by  birds ; 
Or  should  bereaTement,  pain,  ingratitude. 
People  your  breast  with  sorrow's  sullen  brood 
Of  wretched  thoughts,  and  human  accents  rasp 
Your  wounded  spirit,  and  the  proffered  grasp 
Of  friendship's  hand  seems  icy  cold  and  hard, — 
With  no  such  rudeness  will  your  peace  be  marred. 
When  to  the  hushed  and  twilight  grove  you  wend, 
For  friendship's  self  without  the  selfish  friend. 
From  whispering  leaves,  and  insect's  hum,  and  grass 
Fragrant  benei^  your  footsteps  there  shall  pass 
Such  soothing  influenoe  to  your  breast,  that  ere 
Your  griefs  are  told  they  turn  to  holiest  cheer. 


F&r  the  New  SnglaHd  Farmer. 

HOBTET  POITLS. 

THE  DAY  OF  HUMBUG  STILL  CONTINUES. 

Mb.  Editor  : — ^Not  long  Bince,8eeinff  an  advertise- 
tisement  in  the  TravdieTf  to  the  eflfect,  Siat  if -any  per- 
son would  address  a  letter  to  Messrs.  H.  T.  J.  &  Co., 
New  York,  box  so-and-so,  inclosine  four  postage 
stamps,  by  return  of  mail^Messrs.  &  (£».  would  inform 
the  person,  of  a  way  by  which  they  could  make  five  or 
ten  dollars  per  day,  with  scarcely  any  trouble,  and 
wiUiout  leavm^  home,  &c,  &c.  To  me  the  adver- 
tisement contamed  upon  tiie  very  &ce  of  it  all  the 
elements  of  a  perfect  humbuff.  However,  a  young 
Mend  of  mine,  beuig  out  of  nealth  and  wishmg  to 
find  some  method  to  oocuny  his  mind,  and  if  possi* 
ble  replenish  his  pocket,  lollowed  the  directions  of 
the  advertisement ;  and,  my  dear  editor,  what  was 
the  result,  think  ye  ?  You  begin  to  lau^h,  I  know 
you  do;  well,  here  it  is,  for  the  especial  benefit 
of  all  young  men  out  of  health,  and  the  would-be- 
humbugged  public  in  particular.  A  circular  was  re- 
turned, in  which  the  young  man  was  informed  that 
if  he  would  again  address  Messrs.  H.  T.  J.,  &  Ca, 
inclosing  five  dollars,  they  would  inform  him  of  a 
method  to  make  lumeif  1 1  as  good,  if  not  better, 
than  any  bee  in  the  United  States  or  anywhere  else 
could  do  J  indeed,  bees  could  be  dispensed  with  al- 
together, and  their  manufiu^tory  was  attended  with 
considenible  trouble,  and  tiie  bees  themselves  a 
nuisance  about  one's  premises.  A  short  extract 
from  the  circular : — 

«One  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent,  can  be  made 
upon  the  sale  of  the  articles,  and  that,  too,  when 
sold  at  a  less  cost  than  the  honey  made  by  bees.  It 
can  be  made  in  small  quantities  for  6  cts.  per  lb. 
Upon  the  receipt  of  25  cts.,  I  will  send  you  a  small 
pot  containing  a  sample  of  the  honey  made  from 
this  recipe,  &D.,  &c.  A  man  can  make  one  hundred 
pounds  m  twenty  minutes,  with  but  very  little 
trouble.  The  honey,  as  manu&ctured  by  the  new 
process,  has,  also,  the  great  advantage  of  being  al- 
ways fresh  and  in  season — a  thing  utterly  impossi- 
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ble  in  the  material  made  by  bees — and  wiU  keep  for 
years."  Indeed !  honev  by  this  new  process,  I  pre- 
sume, can  be  made  to  now  freely  in  streams  to  suit 
all  over  the  land,  and  *'the  rest  of  mankind,"  for 
little  or  nothing.  Every  man  who  feels  a  partilce 
of  philanthropy  welline  up  in  his  bosom,  can  have  a 
small  or  large — as  to  mat  matter — ^pond  of  it  near 
his  premises  for  the  use  of  his  household  and  the 
''stranger  within  his  gates,"  to  dip  out  of  and  satisfy 
his  hunger,  or  his  taste  for  honty,  "manufactured  by 
the  new  process,"  superior  to  that  of  the  industrious 
and  humble  little  bee.  Verily  the  day  of  humbug 
is  not  yet,  and  what  comes  next— echo  answers  next. 
That  a  '*fool  and  his  money  is  soon  parted"  is  as 
true  now  as  in  the  day  of  the  wise  man. 
King  Oak  HiU,  AVv.,  1855.  Trrrus. 


CRANBERRY  CULTURE. 

Many  a  sensible  housewife  has  adopted  the  veir 
sensible  opinion  that  preaenw  made  sufficiently  rich 
to  keep  throughout  tne  vear^  are  but  poorly  adapted 
to  pruervt  the  health  of  thdse  who  swallow  them. 
Cranberries,  on  the  other  hand,  are  fast  gaining  in 
public  favor,  as  an  article  easily  kept  in  its  natural 
state,  quickly  done  up  for  an  occasion,  and  afford- 
ing an  agreeable  acia,  not  injurious  but  beneficial 
toneaUh,  Hence,  the  increasing  demand  for  them ; 
and  hence  the  probability  that  the  price  will  not 
fall  in  proportion,  as  the  supply  increases,  but  that 
the  consumption  will  keep  pace  with  the  supply, 
and  remunerating  prices  be  maintained ;  and  hence 
also,  a  reason  for  copying  the  following  from  the  able 
report  of  Charles  L.  Flint,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the 
Mass.  State  Board  of  Agriculture. — Muh^s  Parmer. 

"The  cranberry  may  be  propagated  from  the 
seedror  from  cutting,  or  by  transplanting.  The 
first  crop  obtained  from  planting  the  seed  will,  or- 
dinarily, be  a  year  or  two  later  than  that  produced 
by  wila  plants  transplanted.  It  is,  therefore,  found 
to  be  more  profitable  to  transplant,  except  in  one 
or  two  sections  of  the  State,  wnere  the  interest  in 
transplanting  has  been  so  ^reat  that  $10  a  square 
rod  is  not  an  uncommon  pnoe  for  plants,  where  the 
ground  is  thickly  covered. 

^  Where  it  is  desired  to  propagate  by  slips,  or  cut- 
tings, the  usual  practice  us  to  gather  a  large  quan- 
tity of  vines,  and  run  them  Uirough  a  common  hay- 
cutter,  until  they  are  reduced  to  the  length  desired 
—an  inch  or  so — ^when  they  may  be  sown  broadcast, 
and  harrowed  in ;  though  it  is  considered  best,  on 
some  accounts,  to  sow  in  drills,  and  cover  properly. 
These  slips  very  soon  take  root,  starting  from  the 
base  of  the  l^ves,  and  shooting  up  many  rising 
branches. 

In  case  of  cranberries  growing  wild,  it  is  a  com- 
mon and  well  known  practice  to  flow  or  cover  them 
witli  water,  during  the  winter  and  early  spring. 
This  is  very  desirable,  if  the  sitution  is  such  as  to 
allow  it,  though  it  is  not  generally  considered  esr- 
sential  by  those  who  have  been  most  successful.  It 
is  often  useful  where  there  are  facilities  for  flowing, 
to  let  the  water  remain  a  few  inches  deep  till  the 
spring  is  well  advanced,  (some  think  till  the  first  of 
May,  or  even  later,)  to  retard  the  blossoming  till 
there  is  no  danger  from  frosts.  Facilities  for  flow- 
ing are  desirable  in  the  culiivaHon  of  cranberries 
also ;  and  if  the  plantation  could  be  so  arranged  as 
to  flow  very  quidclv,  it  might  be  of  essen^  ser- 
ioe,  occasionally,  auring  the  spring  and  autumn. 


As  the  cranberry,  in  its  natural  state,  is  more 
frequently  found  growing  in  a  low,  wet  swamp  or 
mardi,  that  kind  of  land  is  generally  selected  for  its 
cidtivation.  The  mode  of  setting  out  the  cranberry 
in  such  a  swamp,  if  we  suppose  it  to  be  covered  with 
bushes  and  grass  and  surrounded  by  a  sandy  soil, 
or  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  sand,  would 
be  as  follows:  first,  cut  the  bushes  and  pare  off  the 
surftice  turf  to  the  depth  of  three  or  four  inches,  so 
as  to  remove  as  far  as  possible,  the  roots  of  i^rasses 
and  bushes ;  then  level  the  whole,  by  filHng  in  sand 
to  the  depth  of  from  two  to  four  or  five  inches,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances.  It  is  desirable  that  the 
surfieu^  of  the  sand  should  be  raised  but  slightly 
above  the  level  of  the  water  of  the  swamp,  meadow, 
or  pond  filled  up,  so  that,  by  digging  into  the  sand 
witn  the  hand  or  hoe,  the  water  may  be  found  with-  » 
in  two  or  three  inches  of  the  sur&ce. 

The  plants  should  be  taken  up  with  the  spade, 
square  turfe  of  the  thickness  of  two  or  three  inches, 
this  being  the  depth  to  which  the  roots  generally 
descend.    When  the  ground  has  been  leveled  and 

Srepared  as  directed  above,  it  will  be  convenient  to 
raw  straight  lines  and  set  the  roots  about  eighteen 
inches  apart  one  way,  and  one  foot  the  other,  in 
small  clusters  of  al>out  five  or  six  together,  the 
ffrasses  taken  up  with  them  in  the  turf  having  first 
been  removed  nrom  them.  The  practice  of  some 
has  been  to  set  the  turf,  thus  taken  up,  into  the 
row  without  removing  the  grass ;  but  the  vines  are 
so  tenacious  of  life  uiat  there  is  little  danger  of 
their  dying,  even  if  all  their  natural  earth  is  removed 
from  their  roots,  and  those  who  have  followed  this 
method,  have  generally  less  trouble  in  the  subse- 
quent cultivation. 

Some  prefer  to  set  them  in  rows  at  a  greater 
distance  apart,  having  the  rows  two  and  a  half  or 
three  feet,  and  the  plants  one  foot  in  the  rows.  If 
the  sand  is  thick  and  loose,  so  as  to  make  it  im- 
practicable to  cultivate  the  vines  and  pull  up  the 
weeds  and  grasses,  -on  account  of  the  danger  of 
starting  the  roots,  the  closer  the  plants  are  set  the 
better,  since  they  will  thus  the  sooner  cover  the 
eround  and  get  the  advantage  of  the  grasses. 
Where  it  is  intended  to  hoe  the  plants  in  such  situ- 
ations,  a  foot  each  way  will  probably  be  the  most 
convenient  distance  between  tne  plants. 

There  has  been  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  use  of  peat  or  sand  after  the  incipient  grubbing 
and  paring  has  been  done ;  but  the  weight  of  opin- 
ion seems  to  be  in  favor  of  the  sand,  not  because 
the  cranberry  will  not  grow  equally  as  well  in  peat, 
but  because  the  grasses  growing  so  abyndantly  in 
peat,  increase  the  labor  of  cultivation.  A  somewhat 
similar  mode  of  procedure  is  sometimes  adopted  in 
the  case  of  ordinary  low  meadows  or  swamps.  If 
the  meadow  is  covered  with  bushes,  tussocks,  re- 
move the  former  with  the  grubber,  cut  the  tussocks 
off  level  with  the  surface,  when  the  vines,  being 
taken  from  another  part  of  the  meadow  or  else- 
where, are  set  by  first  striking  the  hoe  into  the  soil 
and  raising  it  siightlv,  when  Uie  roots  are  inserted 
and  pressed  down  with  the  foot 

Mr.  Thomas  H.  Samson,  of  Plymouth,  Mass., 
removed  the  whortle  bushes  and  alders,  tussocks 
and  tops  of  the  soil,  and  early  in  the  spring  set 
about  one-fourth  with  cranberry  vines  without  any 
dressing.  He  continued  annually  for  three  years  to 
set  the  same  quantity,  a  part  of  which  he  covered 
with  a  dressing  of  gravel  and  soil  about  an  inch  in 
thickness,  and  a  part  ynih  sand  and  gravel,  and 
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sowed  over  the  lot  a  bushel  of  cranberries,  first 
enishiog  them  and  mixing  with  sand.  He  finds  no 
beneficial  effect  from  the  sand — ^finds  his  cranberries 
do  best  where  the  peat  or  mud  is  deepest.  He 
sowed  his  cranberries  from  October  to  ApriL  His 
products  were  at  the  rate  of  250  bushels  per  acre. 
Has  no  faith  in  raising  cranberries  on  dr}'  soiL 

Other  experiments,  however,  show  the  practica- 
bility nf  raising  cranberries  on  upland.  Mr.  Rob- 
erts' experiment  embraced  a  tract  near  the  foot  of  a 
slope  descending  in  a  westerly  direction.  The  ground 
was  plowed  eight  inches  deep,  and  harrowed ;  light 
furrows,  tliree  and  a  half  feet  apart,  were  run 
lengthwise,  and  the  sods  were  cut  from  the  swamp, 
carted  on  the  upland,  and  placed  three  feet  apart  m 
the  rows,  fthough  two  would  have  been  better,) 
tiien  carefully  Koed  and  kept  free  from  weeds  for 
two  years.  No  water  was  supplied  except  that  re- 
ceived from  occasional  rains. 

In  the  cultivation  of  cranberries,  whether  on  up- 
land or  lowland,  it  is  very  important  that  the  ground 
should  be  entirely  covered  by  the  vines  as  soon  af- 
ter planting  as  possible,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
great  saving  of  tabor,  by  thus  preventing  the  growth 
of  grass  and  weeds,  but  also  because  very  little  fruit 
is  commonly  produced  until  the  vines  hare  thus 
spread  over  the  surfiice.  At  the  end  of  three  years, 
the  whole  ground  should  be  covered ;  but  in  the  in- 
stances of  upland  culture  referred  to,  it  was  not  so, 
though  the  plantation  had  been  set  there,  at  least 
three  or  four  years.  Probably,  if  the  roots  had 
been  but  twelve  or  eighteen  inches  apart,  the  re- 
sult would  have  been  different  in  this  respect  As 
it  was,  however,  the  yield  in  1852  was  one  bushel 
to  the  square  rod,  or  one  hundred  and  sixty  bushels 
to  the  acre,  when  cranberries  were  selling  readily  at 
$4  per  bu^el. 

Par  the  New  England  Farmer. 

ROOTGBOPS. 

Mr.  EDrroR : — As  much  has  been  said  of  late  to 
encourage  farmers  to  raise  root  crops  for  cattle,  t 
was  induced  to  plant  a  small  piece  of  ground  to  car- 
rots the  past  season.  The  land  on  which  they  grew 
had  been  plowed  three  years,  producing  the  last 
two  years,  crops  of  potatoes ;  tne  year  previous  of 
com. 

It  was  of  a  hard  and  strong  nature,  manured  at 
the  rate  of  twenty-five  ox-cart  loads  to  the  acre, 
spread  and  plowed  in.  The  carrots  were  sown  on 
the  24th  and  2oth  of  April,  in  drills  of  about  twenty 
inches  apart.  They  came  up  very  uneven,  so  much 
so,  that  I  planted  the  empty  spaces  with  beets  and 
turnips.  On  the  piece  of  land  nine  rods  in  length, 
by  twelve  in  width,  I  harvested  thirty-two  bushel 
baskets  full  of  carrots,  five  of  turnips,  two  of  beets, 
and  one  of  parsnips.  This  is  at  the  rate  of  four 
hundred  and  seventy-four  bushels  to  the  acre,  a 
small  yield  compared  to  some ;  but  had  the  carrots 
occupied  all  the  ground  sown,  at  a  proper  distance 
apart,  the  jield  would  have  been  much  larger,  per- 
haps double,  as  they  grew  to  a  very  large  size,  some 
weighing^  upwards  of  four  lbs.  each.  Even  at  this 
yield,  which  is,  perhaps,  nothing  more  than  an  aver- 
age, I  consider  the  carrot  crop,  taking  into  consid- 
eration the  land  sown,  trouble  and  expense,  more 
profitable  to  me  the  present  season  than  either  the 
crops  of  corn  or  potatoes  that  grew  adjoining  in  the 
same  field,  whether  designed  for  home  consumption, 
or  to  sell  at  market  prices.  F.  E  Ho\vard. 

ffeH  BridgtwcUer,  JVovemher,  1856. 


For  ike  Netc  England  Farmer, 

SEVERAL  EXCELLENT  PEABB. 

The  Washington  Pear  is  a  fruit  not  extensively 
known,  but  I  have  seen  persons  who  have  tasted  it 
the  past  season  who  consider  it  of  rather  more 
agreeable  flavor  than  the  Bartlett,  which  is  no  mean 
commendation.  It  is  a  native  of  Delaware,  of  me- 
dium size,  turbinate,  rather  full  in  the  neck,  of 
beautiful  yellow  ground,  with  a  blush,  thin  skinned, 
tender,  jmcy  and  delicious.  In  season  a  little  later 
than  'the  oartlett  The  tree  is  an  upright,  hand- 
some grower,  and  bears  early,  and  the  fruit  is  uni- 
formly fair.  If  this  pear  were  somewhat  larger,  it 
would  rival  the  Bartlett  as  a  market  fruit. 

The  Heatheot  is  a  beautiful  native  fruit,  and  I 
think  bears  an  affinity  to  the  St.  Michael  Medium 
size,  stout,  pale  yellow,  of  very  tender  skin  and 
fiesh,  juicy,  with  rather  more  of  the  champaign 
flavor  than  the  St  Michael.  Ripe  last  of  Septem- 
ber, and  ranks  among  the  best,  though  not  much 
known.  Cole  says,  "thrifty,  hardy,  out  moderate 
bearer." 

The  AndrtW8  Pear  is  a  peculiarly  delicious  fruit, 
and  although  not  so  sweet  as  the  Seckle,  I  prefer 
it  to  that,  for  its  singular  and  beautiful  aroma.  It 
is  rather  later  than  the  Bartlett,  and  is  of  increased 
value  on  this  account.  It  is  a  native  fruit,  and  so 
generally  disseminated  that  a  formal  description  of 
It  is  hardly  necessary.  Not  so  handsome  as  some 
pears,  being  a  pale  ^^ellowish  green  when  fully  ripe, 
yet  its  tenderness  and  freshness,  juiciness  and  good 
size,  give  it  a  very  high  rank.  Several  persons  to 
whom  I  had  presented  the  Washington,  Bartlett 
and  Flemish  fieautv,  pronounced  the  flavor  supe- 
rior to  them  all.  Good  grower  and  bearer,  but  re- 
quires h^h  culture. 

The  liemish  Beatdy  is  so  well  known,  that 
hardly  any  thing  can  be  said  of  it  except  to  praise* 
Its  flavor  is  not  always  first  rate,  but  its  gpreat  size, 
early  and  heavy  bearing  will  ever  make  it  a  great 
favorite.  A  twig  of  this  fruit  was  lately  exhibited 
at  the  annual  show  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticul- 
tural Society,  but  about  eighteen  inches  in  length, 
having  thirteen  enormous  pears  upon  it ! 

The  Louise  Bon  de  Jersey  is  another  pear  of  stand- 
ard excellence,  and  possesses  some  admirable  traits 
which  the  Flemish  Beauy  and  many  other  excel- 
lent pears  do  not.  One  of  these  traits  is  its  in- 
crease in  sweetness  and  goodness  up  to  the  stage  of 
decay — never  being  over  ripe — a  quality  equalled 
only  perhaps  by  the  Dix. 

Among  the  many  pears  of  the  nurserymen,  but 
few  stand  out  prominently  in  the  Boston  market 
These  are  the  old  Jargonelle,  the  Bartlett,  the 
Seckle,  the  Bon  de  Jersey,  the  Flemish  Beauty,  the 
Beurre  Diel,  the  Andrews  and  the  Duchess  d'An- 
gouleme.  I^me  of  these  varieties  seU  from  fifty  cents 
to  two  dollars  per  dozen,  and  the  price  does  not 
seem  to  come  down  with  the  increased  supply. 
Some  persons  have  a  passion  for  raising  nice  pears, 
while  others  have  an  equal  passion  for  paymg  a 
good  price  for  them.  As  yet,  the  Bartlett  seems  to 
Be  the  most  popular. 

If  the  price  of  pears  should  keep  up,  a  question 
would  present  itself  to  the  serious  consideration  of 
the  exiensive  and  prudent  farmer,  who  has  hereto- 
fore cultivated  only  winter  apples,  whether  the 
planting  of  pear  orchards—of  dwarfs  and  stand- 
ards— would  not  be  a  more  profitable  stroke  of 
husbandry  than  the  planting  of  apple  orchards  F 
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If  we  had  as  many  good  yarieties  of  late  pears  as 
we  have  of  winter  apples,  and  if  they  were  as  easy 
to  raise  and  send  to  market  in  bulk  or  barrels,  no 
reasonable  farmer  would  hesitate.  But  we  have 
not,  and  circumstances  alter  cases.  If  good  winter 
pears  is  not  an  anomal)*^ — or  something  akin  to  the 
imnatural — why  have  we  not  more  of  them  ?  The 
Lawrence,  the  Beurre  de  Aremberg,  the  Glout 
Morceau,  Easter  Beurre,  and  some  few  others,  are 
said  to  keep  well,  but  we  find  them  ripe  in  the 
middle  of  November,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think 
only  a  very  few  of  them  could  be  kept  in  flavor  till 
mid-winter.  However,  if  the  regular  farmer  were 
obliged  to  send  his  fall  pears  to  market  as  they  ri- 
pened, with  present  prices,  he  would  probably  find 
It  more  profitable  than  apple  culture.  As  it  is 
now,  the  nurserymen  and  amateurs  supply  the 
market,  with  but  few  exceptions. 

ffest  Medfordf  JVcw.  16,  1855.  D.  w.  L. 


For  the  New  BngUmd  Farmer. 

OH  DEADTIHa 

Mr.  Editor  : — A  word  on  the  subject  of  drain- 
ing. It  is  my  opinion  that  farmers  nave  not  yet 
given  this  important  subject  sufficient  conssidera- 
tion.  My  neighbor  Jones  had  several  acres  of  low 
wet  land  that  produced  only  wild  grass,  which  was 
used  for  bedding  or  litter ;  he  was  fearful  if  he 
should  cultivate  it,  the  soil  would  all  wash  away  in 
freshets.  Well,  I  bought  a  part  of  it,  and  dug  or 
trenched  it  from  two  to  three  feet  deep,  (as  deep  as 
the  muck  was,)  then  dug  a  wide  ditch,  5  feet  wide, 
on  one  side,  for  the  brook  to  carry  off  the  usual  wa- 
ter, and  deep  enough  to  drain  the  land  below  the 
mud.  On  tiie  other  side,  where  there  were  power- 
ful springs,  I  excavated  a  fish-pond  about  50  feet 
long  and  40  feet  wide,  and  about  two  feet  below 
the  bottom  of  the  muck,  and  a  channel  or  drain 
from  that  to  the  larger  brook,  of  sufiicient  depth  to 
keep  the  pond  dr}'  ir  I  chose,  and  made  a  flume  at 
the  outlet  of  the  pond  so  as  to  retain  the  water  if  I 
chose,  or  drain  it  m  wet  weather.  My  pond  was 
soon  filled  with  pure  spring  water,  in  wnich  I  put 
gold-fish,  perch,  trout  and  brims  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty,  all  of  which  are  doing  welL 

My  land  was  as  dr}'  as  any  mnd  in  the  place,  and 
produced  more  than  three  times  as  much  com,  po- 
tatoes, sQuashes,  tomatoes,  and  melons  than  my  old 
land :  it  is  perfectly  mellow,  and  free  from  baking, 
and  dry  enough  to  raise  any  kind  of  early  vegeta- 
bles. And  tms  where  cattle  could  not  go  wiuout 
getting  mired  before  the  meadow  was  £rained.  I 
get  two  crops  a  year  from  this  renovated  land  with- 
out trouble,  as  it  is  so  much  more  pliable  to  cul- 
tivate than  old  land,  and  free  from  weeds.  I  would 
not  give  an  acre  of  it  for  four  acres  qf  old  high 
land  to  raise  vegetables  or  grass. 

Farmer  Jones  retained  about  three-quarters  of 
an  acre  above  mine  which  he  drained  into  my  pond, 
and  into  our  deep  brook,  and  filled  his  drain  vrith 
small  stones  and  covered  them  over  deep  enough 
to  cultivate  over,  and  his  worthless  bog  at  once  oe- 
come  good  land  to  cultivate,  and  after  plowing  it 
several  times,  he  ndsed  in  1853  a  good  crop  of  cel- 
ery, and  in  1854  he  raised  potatoes  enough  to  bring 
him  9200,  and  after  digging  his  potatoes  in  August, 
he  sowed  turnips  whicn  brought  him  at  least  one 
hundred  dollars,  and  all  of  this  where  the  hay  crop 
was  not  worth  two  dollars  a  year  before  draining. 


Now  if  draining  will  produce  such  crops,  we  are  well 
paid  for  our  labor.  Farmer  Jones  has  tried  other 
bogs  with  eaual  success ;  he  is  now  draining  his  up- 
land with  blmd  drains  to  prevent  it  from  drying  up 
and  cracking,  which  he  finds  is  of  great  use,  espe- 
cially in  plaices  where  water  stood  late  in  the  spnng 
— ^in  fact  most  of  our  land  would  be  better  if 
drained.  Yours,       S.  A.  Shurtlepf. 

Spring  Grove,  1855. 


For  the  New  Eng^nd  Farmer, 

OREEH  COBH  FODDER. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Sir, — ^I  have  read  the  article  of 
your  correspondent  on  green  com  fodder  in  your 
paper  of  this  date  (Vol.  X,  No.  46)  with  much  satis^ 
fiiction ; — ^because  it  carries  upon  the  face  of  it  the 
evidence  of  an  inquu'ing  mind.  Whether  the 
vniter  was  prompted  to  write,  by  any  thing  1  have 
said  on  the  same  subject,  in  two  former  communi- 
cations, about  the  time  green  com  was  in  condition 
to  be  cut,  I  am  not  advised ; — ^but  this  is  certain,  he 
has  hit  upon  the  right  plan  of  determining,  whether 
or  not  it  is  worth  cultivating  for  this  purpose.  It 
is  undoubtedly  true,  as  he  says,  that  ''the  rest  of 
mankind"  generally  considered  it  of  great  value, 
and  that  some  good  farmers  go  so  far  as  to  say, 
that  they  should  not  know  how  to  get  along  with- 
out it.  This  I  have  heard  distinctly  said  this  present 
season,  by  the  man  who  brings  the  butter  weekly 
used  upon  my  table-— and  by  his  wife  also,  who  un- 
derstands dairy  management  better  than  any  man 
among  us,  and  has  earned  more  premiums  for  first- 
rate  butter  than  any  lady  within  my  knowledge. 
But  stiU,  I  agree  witn  your  correspondent,  that  tne 
question  of  tne  intrinnc  value  of  green  com  fodder 
is  not  yet  settled,  and  that  it  is  a  &ir  subject  for 
continued  experiments ; — and  as  I  have  before  sug- 
gested, of  specific  premiums  to  be  awarded  by  our 
Agricultural  Societies.  Aoricola. 

JVbv.  17,  1855. 


To  Measure  an  Acre  of  Ground. — In  measur- 
ing land,  30i  square  yards  make  one  square  rod^ 
and  40  square  rods  make  one  square  rood,  four  of 
whish,  or  160  rods,  make  one  acre.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  40  rods  long  by  4  rods  wide  will 
make  an  acre.  The  same  result  may  be  arrived  at 
by  measuring  229  feet  in  length  and  198  feet  in 
width,  or  by  measuring  73^  yards  in  length,  by  66 
yards  in  breadth.  To  lay  out  an  acre  square,  209 
feet  on  each  side  is  the  nearest  foot  that  will  make 
an  acre,  being  less  than  an  inch  each  way  over  the 
exact  distance.  43,560  superficial  feet,  or  208 
95-100  feet  on  each  side,  constitutes  an  acre  of 
ground.  _^___ 

Q;:^*The  annual  meeting  of  the  Hillsborough 
County  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Society  was 
held  at  Nashua  on  the  evening  of  Oct.  2d,  and  con- 
tinued by  adjournment  to  the  next  evening. 

The  following  named  gentlemen  were  chosen 
officers  of  the  Society  for  the  year  ensuing : 

President — John  M.  Tyler,  Pelham. 

Vice  Presidenls-^  Hiram  Munroe,  Hillsborough ; 
Isaac  Kimball,  Temple ;  Samuel  Little,  Hollis ;  P. 
M.  Kossiter,  Milfora. 

Ree.  Secretary — Moody  Hobbs,  Pelham. 

Cor»  Secretary — H.  A.  Daniels,  Milford. 

Treasurer — David  Stewart,  Amherst. 


NEW  ENGLAND  FAKMEH, 


A  HOUSE  TO  LIVE  IH. 


Few  things  are  dearer  to  us  through  liie  than  the 
memoriea  of  the  old  Homestead, — the  house  u 
which  we  were  boin,  the  old  bmiliar  barn,  the  gar- 
den and  orchard,  the  pastures  where  we  rambled, — 
the  pleasmt  brooks  where  firat  we  cast  a  hook  for 
the  speckled  trout,  or  the  millpond  that  bore  us  upon 
its  surface  in  our  fint  nautical  adventure,  or  where 
(Mr  [Hscatar;  tendencies  were  deivloped,  and  the 
roach  and  perch  end  ToraciouH  pke  were  the  reward 
of  mu  patience  and  skilL  Bo  the  memories  of  the 
silent  woods,  or  of  their  deep  sounding  bass 
■larm,  or  a  look  out  &om  die  liilU,  are  indelibly 
impressed  upon  the  mind  of  those  bom  and  brought 
up  in  the  country.  But  there  is  another  class  of 
recoIlectioiM,  more  deeply  sealed  than  these,  which 
go  to  make  up  some  of  the  purest  enjoyments  of 
life,  and  which  influence  us  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree in  all  its  varied  duties  and  pursuits.  It  is  the 
recollection  of  our  early  assodations  with  parmls, 
brothers,  sisters,  and  neighbors, — intercourse  with 
the  dearly-loTed,  wheu  the  heart  was  young,  and 
&ee,  and  susceptible  of  impressions  that  cannot  be 
obliterated  by  time,  or  space,  or  cut. 


How  important,  then,  that  the  House  in  which  we 
live,  together  with  all  its  surreuudings,  should  be  of 
such  a,  character  as  to  impart  agreeable  emotjona 
and  impressionB  |  to  leaye  apon>the  mind  that  is  to 
be  called  into  the  busy  whirl  of  commercial  affiurs, 
the  anxious  duties  of  professional  life,  or  the  unsat- 
isfactory preferments,  even,  of  political  auixess,  the 
ddi^tf\il  leoollretiouB  of  youth,  and  home,  and  the 
wholsome  piindplea  inculcated  in  well-ordered 
households.  Such  ewly  impressions  are  a  sort  of 
capital,  a  bank  upon  which  we  may  draw  with  pleas- 
ure and  pnidt  through  life.  Indeed,  they  often 
monld  the  aSecttons  tmd  lead  them  into  a  ounent 
which  the  whole  character  takes  its  course,  and 
becomes  exemplary  or  pemitdous  as  the  early  ten- 
dencies have  preToiled. 
The  influence  of  the  pinftieal  home  has  been  too 
ng  underrated  among  our  people.  It  has  too 
long  been  conceded  that  a  roof  orei  the  head,  a 
floor  beneath  the  feet,  a  fire-place  and  bed,  were  all 
that  was  necessary  for  the  comfort  and  hapjoness  of 
the  family.  Happily,  these  views  are  giving  place 
to  those  of  a  more  oomprehenaiTe  nature,  and  more 
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in  consonance  with  the  progrem  which  has  been 
made  in  almost  everything  which  conduces  to  el&* 
vate  the  moral  and  material  condition  of  man. 

There  is  one  point,  at  least,  which  ought  to  be 
well  considered  by  every  person  who  is  about  to 
build — and  that  is  as  to  what  the  general  appear- 
ance  of  the  sbmdure  shall  be.  It  is  as  easy,  and 
as  cheap,  to  erect  a  building  that  shall  have  some 
pretentions  to  architectural  taste,  and  which  shall 
be  attractive  and  pleasing  to  the  eye,  as  to  construct 
it  in  violation  of  all  rules,  and  render  it  a  blotch 
upon  the  natural  beauties  which  may  surround  it 
In  order  to  accomplish  this  the  proprietor  himself, 
must  possess  some  knowledge  of  construct-on,  or 
have  before  him  some  plan  which  he  is  willing  to 
adopt  Therefore,  to  be  of  service  to  those  about 
building,  we  propose  to  give,  in  the  course  of  the 
coming  year,  in  our  columns,  such  perspectives  and 
outhnes  of  buildings  as  we  think  may  be  useful  as 
suggestions  or  as  may  be  adopted  in  fulL 

The  picture  which  we  present  above  is  rather  as 
an  example  of  taste,  than  as  such  a  house  as  would 
be  recommended  for  farm  purposes.  We  shall, 
however,  give  others,  suited  to  the  farmer's  wants, 
and  which  will  have  the  merit  of  being  constructed 
at  a  cost  coming  within  the  means  of  most  of  those 
who  build,  and  at  the  same  time,  possessing  such 
conveniences  and  architectural  proportions  as  will 
make  it  a  credit  to  its  owner. 


HUSK  BEDS. 


so,  but  the  husks  will  most  richly  repay  for  the  ex- 
tra time.  When  this  process  has  been  omitted,  it 
will  not  be  a  great  job  to  visit  the  husk  pile  after 
the  com  is  removea,  and  by  hand,  pidi  out  enough 
of  the  clean,  inside  husks  to  make  a  bed.  We  con- 
sider such  a  bed  worth  a  five  dollar  bill.  Afler 
bdng  made,  there  is  no  need  of  ever  goinc  after 
straw  with  which  to  fill  the  mider  beds.  The  job 
once  done*  b  done  for  life. — Drew*s  Rural  biL 


As  each  autumn  has  returned,  for  several  years 
past,  we  have  advised  all  corn-growers  to  save  their 
nusks  for  under  beds,  believing  they  are  the  very 
best  substance  for  this  purpose  that  is  or  can  be 
used.  They  should  be  the  inner  husks,  clean  and 
whole,  and  spread  on  some  airy  floor  for  a  few  days 
in  order  that  they  may  become  perfectly  dry.  Then 
they  may  be  put  into  the  ticks,  and  they  will  last 
for  many  years.  We  have  some  of  these  under- 
beds  now  in  our  house  which  have  been  in  use  more 
than  tinrenty  years ;  and  with  an  annual  ventilation 
and  beating,  by  being  emptied  on  a  chamber  floor, 
and  with  a  little  repUnishmg  with  new  husks,  they 
are  now  as  good  and  lively  as  when  new.  The 
husks  had  better  not  be  stripped  up  as  some  have 
done.  This  makes  the  substance  finer  and  more  li- 
able to  mat  up.  Let  the  husks  be  whole,  and,  dry- 
ing in  irregular  shapes,  they  will  retain  those  shapes 
and  lie  lively  in  the  bed  for  a  long  time.  There  is 
a  heard,  or  furziness,  on  eadi  husk,  that  prevents 
any  insects  crawling  tiirough  the  beds ;  consequent- 
ly the^  are  entirely  firee  from  vermin,  of  which 
straw  IS  apt  to  be  fulL  They  are,  therefore,  clean, 
sweet  and  healthy.  A  good  husk  bed  is  equal  to 
the  best  mattress  fbr  summer  use,  and  we  have  slept 
in  feather  beds  in  winter  not  half  so  soft  as  these. 

The  best  time  to  save  the  husks  is  when  in  the 
act  of  husking  the  com.  By  a  Uttle  practice,  the 
husker  will  soon  leam  how  to  strip  off  nrst  the  out- 
side, coarse  husks,  and  by  another  motion,  seize  the 
inner  ones,  (removing  the  silks  at  the  same  time^ 
and  dropping  them  into  a  basket  at  his  side.  It 
will  take  a  httle  lon^  to  husk  out  a  bushel  of  com 


For  the  New  £nglamd  Farmer, 

THE  MOST  HVTEITIOUS  BREAD. 

The  various  tissues  of  the  body,  as  bone,  fiit  and 
muscle,  are  formed  from  certain  elements  contained 
in  the  blood,  and  conveyed  by  it  to  the  formative 
vessels.  These  elements  are  obtained  from  the  food, 
and  conveyed  through  the  lacteal  vessels  into  the 
blood  vessels.  That  food  that  supplies  most  abun- 
dantly all  the  elements  needed  to  build  up  all  the  tis- 
sues of  the  body,  or  which  supplies  them  in  propor- 
tions best  suited  to  the  actual  wants  of  the  body, 
must  be  the  mo8tnutritious,and  must  impart  the  most 
strength  and  vigor  to  the  frame.  The  bread  in  use 
among  us  is  chiefly  made  of  wheat  In  the  process 
of  manufacturing  wheat,  it  is  separated  into  two 
parts,  the  flour  and  the  bran.  We  use  the  flour  for 
oread,  and  consign  the  bran  to  the  use  of  the  pigs 
and  other  animals.  The  com  bread  and  the  "rye 
and  Indian,"  upon  which  the  former  race  of  "hardy 
New  Englanders"  were  raised,  is  comparatively  un- 
known in  the  present  veneration.  I  propose  to  in- 
quire whether  Uie  fine  flour,  of  which  our  bread  is  al- 
most wholly  made,  is  capable  of  supplying  in  the 
greatest  abundance,  those  elements  of  wnich  the  va- 
rious tissues  of  the  body  are  formed. 

According  to  Johnston's  tables,  one  thousand 
pounds  of  Tmeat  meal  contain  of 

HuMle  material 156  Ibi. 

Bone  material 170 

Fat  material 28 

SMlbs. 

One  thousand  pounds  of  fine  flour  contain  of 

MoKlematerUl 180  Ibc 

Bone  moterial 00 

Kat  material 20 

210  lbs. 

Now  if  we  subtract  the  tissue-forming  materials 
contained  in  fine  flour,  from  those  contained  in 
wheat  meal,  we  find  that  one  thousand  pounds  of 
wheat  meal  contain  144  pounds  more  than  one 
thousand  pounds  of  fine  flour.  These  tissue-forming 
elements  are  necessary  to  supply  the  waste  that  is 
constantly  going  on  in  the  system.  The  more  rapid 
is  the  waste  from  labor  or  exposure,  the  more  nec- 
essary are  they  to  the  animal  s^'stem. 

The  Yankee  who  is  always  m  naotion,  always  in 
a  hurry,  and  by  his  incessant  activity  keeps  up  a 
continual  friction  in  his  system,  needs  a  large  sup- 
ply of  tissue-forming  material  in  his  food.  Livinjf 
as  he  does  upon  flour  bread,  his  bones  are  small,  his 
muscles  are  lean  and  tough  as  whip  cords,  and  the 
fat  cells  of  his  cellular  membrane  are  almost  wholly 
destitute  of  fat  His  bread  should  be  made  of  wheat 
meal,  and  if  to  this  were  added  a  large  per  centage 
of  corn  ra^,  which  contains  a  larger  proportion  of 
fat-making  material,  it  would  fill  up  bis  fat  cells, 
and  render  the  contour  of  his  whole  frame  less  an- 
gular and  fuiTowed,  and  increase  in  him  that  emboti" 
point  that  contributes  so  much  to  the  good  looks  of 
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John  BuIL  When  we  Kre  upon  fine  flour,  we  are 
throwing  away,  erery  day  of  our  lives,  a  large  part 
of  those  elements  of  nutrition  that  are  essential  to 
oar  strength  and  vigor.  Is  it  any  wonder  then,  that 
our  children  grow  up  e^minate  and  delicate  P  In- 
stead of  being  fed  upon  coarse  bread,  and  sent  into 
tJie  open  air  for  exercise,  by  which  their  lungs  and 
limbs  xnay  be  expanded  and  developed,  they  are  fed 
upon  the  flnest  nour,  and  kept  within  doors  in  air- 
tight houses,  like  plants  in  a  not-bed,  and  like  them, 
they  wilt  upon  exposure.  K  regard  to  the  health 
of  ourselves,  and  our  children,  will  not  lead  to  a 
change  in  this  regard,  I  nugfat  at  the  present  time, 
when  all  bread-stuffs  are  almosi  at  amine  prices, 
appeal  to  the  pockets  of  our  countrymen.  A  thou- 
sand pounds  of  wheat  meal  cost  out  about  two- 
thirds  as  much  as  a  thousand  pounds  of  fine  flour, 
and  yet  the  former  contains  144  pounds  more  of  the 
venr  material  which  is  most  essential  to  our  health 
and  vigor. 

It  has  been  slanderously  affirmed  that  the  most 
sensitive  nerve  of  the  Yankee  leads  to  his  pocket 
Now  I  do  not  believe  this,  and  yet  his  pocket  nerve 
is  apt  to  respond  rather  quickly  to  the  touch.  K  the 
rough  bandunff  to  which  this  nerve  has  been  sub- 
jected for  the  last  year,  shall  lead  him  to  look  about 
mm  and  inquire  how  the  ^jeatest  amount  of  the 
necessary  elements  of  nutntion  can  be  obtained  for 
the  least  money,  it  may  benefit  him  not  only  on  the 
score  of  economy,  but  also  on  that  of  health.  And 
the  benefit  to  his  children  may  be  even  greater  than 
that  which  he  may  experience  in  himseu.         R. 

Coneordf  JVov.  13,  1855. 


tc 


HAULIHO''  nr  OZEH. 

Messrs.  Editoiis  : — In  a  late  number  of  your 
valuable  paper,  I  find  an  inquiry  for  a  remedy  for 
''Hauling*^  in  Oxen. 

Having  dealt  in  and  used  oxen  for  the  last  twen- 
ty years,  I  have  frequently  purchased  those  that 
liad  become  addicted  to  t&e  vicious  habit  of  **haul- 
ing."  The  cause  of  this  is  perfectly  simple,  and  the 
remedy  e<]^ually  so.  The  cause  of  oxen  hauling  is 
to  be  attnbuted  uniformly  to  their  having  been 
worked  in  too  short  a  yoke.  Hence  the  proper 
remedy  is  to  put  on  a  longer  yoke— say,  for  large 
oxen,  two  feet  between  the  inside  bow  holes,  and 
my  word  for  it  your  oxen  will  not  "haul"  worked 
in  such  a  yoke.  And  here  let  me  add,  that  it  is 
a  great  error  among  many  of  our  best  fiurmers,  par- 
ti^ilarly  in  the  western  and  more  level  portions  of 
our  State,  to  work  their  oxen  in  too  short  a  yoke. 
It  must  be  apparent  to  every  observer,  that  they 
will  work  much  easier  in  a  long  than  short  yoke.  I 
have  purchased  a  great  many  cattle  of  the  very  best 
fiirmers  in  your  county,  and  in  the  Oenesee  valley, 
and  have  always  noticied  this  defect  in  their  yokes, 
while  in  the  central  and  more  eastern  portions  of 
the  State,  they  are  obliged  to  use  longer  ones.  In- 
deed, how  would  our  Eastern  or  New  England  fiuv 
mers  plow  on  their  hill-sides  with  a  Monroe  or  Liv- 
ingston Co.  yoke  on  their  oxen  P  If  oxen  are  ad- 
dicted to  ''crowding,"  apply  the  short  yoke. 

If  you  deem  this  worthy  of  a  place  in  your  paper 
in  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  "K.,"  you  are  at  liberty 
to  give  it  an  insertion.  E.  Terrt. 

WaUnniU,  M  F.,  Od.  20,  1855. 


Eds.  Ritral  : — ^To  prevent  oxen  from  hauling,  I 
have  seen  the  following  tried  several  times,  and  al- 


ways with  9U€eesB,  Take  a  strong  cord,  (a  good 
fish-line  will  answer,)  and  tie  it  to  the  end  of  the  in- 
side horn  of  each  ox,  short  enough  so  they  will 
straighten  the  cord,  before  they  can  haul  on  the 
yoke.  They  soon  give  up,  and  a  few  trials  will 
completely  break  them  of  the  habit — A  Subscri- 
ber.— M/txafidoTj  JV*.  F.,  Od.  2. — Risrai  NeuhYorkr 


er. 


THE  TOWH  OF  BILLEBICA. 

We  have  before  us  a  well  printed  pamphlet  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty-two  pages,  giving  an  account 
of  the  celebration  of  the  Two  Hundredth  Anm* 
veraary  of  the  incorporation  of  the  town  of  Bil- 
lerica.  All  the  arrangements  for  the  occasion  were 
made  by  the  town,  in  its  municipal  capacity,  and 
were  carried  out  in  a  liberal  and  comprehensive 
spirit.  Many  gentlemen  who  were  bom  in  the 
town,  but  who  had  become  scattered  abroad  and 
made  their  mark  in  the  world,  were  gathered  within 
its  limits  once  more,  and  gladdened  the  occasion 
with  their  presence  and  their  words  of  wisdom. 
Many  ladies  were  also  present,  who  returned  to  the 
place  of  their  nativity,  or  who  accompanied  their 
husbands  to  celebrate  this  anniversary ;  so  that  the 
gathering  was  of  the  most  social  and  happy  char- 
acter. 

GoL  John  Baldwin  was  President  of  the  day, 
andj  assisted  by  his  competent  friends  and  neigh- 
bors, directed  the  affidr  in  a  prompt  and  {feasant 
manner,  which  was  gratifying  to  alL  A  hymn  was 
read,  composed  for  the  occasion  by  Miss  K  A. 
Foster,  one  of  the  daughters  of  BiUerica,  after 
which  an  admirable  Address  was  delivered  by  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Richardson,  of  Hingham.  Then 
followed  a  Poem,  abounding  with  eapital  hits  and 
happy  thoughts,  by  Daniel  Parker,  M.  D.,  of 
BiUerica.  After  a  short  recess,  the  crowd  gathered 
around  the  amply  spread  table,  and  partook  of  an 
excellent  dinner. 

The  third  r^jular  sentiment  was — ^Tlie  Plow — 
Its  one  share  in  a  bank  of  earth  is  worth  ton  in  a 
bank  of  paper." 

This,  being  strictly  agricultural,  and  our  response 
being  of  the  same  character,  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  introducing  it  he;re,  as  follows : — 

Mr.  President  : — ^It  is  always  gratifying  to  me 
to  speak  of  my  fiivorite  art — and  it  is  particularly 
so  on  such  an  occasion  and  before  such  an  audience 
as  this.  I  call  it  an  Art ;  but  it  h  not  purely  so, 
because  to  be  a  good  farmer  requires  some  knowl- 
edge of  many  of  the  aeieneest  as  well  as  of  the 
Arts.  The  mechanic  is  greatly  aided  by  strict 
mathematical  guides,  and  the  professional  man  is 
surrounded  by  forms  and  rules  which  lead  him 
along  in  the  same  course  which  others  have  trod 
for  thousands  of  years.  But  it  is  not  so  with  the 
farmer.  There  are  few  rules  to  guide  him,  and  litr 
tie  that  he  does  at  one  time  is  positively  reliable  at 
any  other,  because  the  drcmnstanoea  under  which 
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he  labors  are  so  TBiiable.  He  enters  his  fields 
with  the  great  book  of  Nature  open  before  him, 
ample  in  her  page,  and  Aill  of  interesting  and  im- 
portant teachings;  but  without  many  of  those 
helpe,  the  effect  of  study  and  experiments  of  ages, 
reduced  to  strictly  arbitrary  rules,  and  which,  care- 
fully foUowed,  will  produce  a  well-known  result 

No  man,  therefore,  needs  a  sound  and  ripe  judg- 
ment, a  clear  and  comprehensive  intellect,  and  a 
general  knowledge  of  mechanics,  of  the  physiolo- 
gy of  plants  and  animals,  of  botany,  of  meteor- 
^^87'  S^'^f^y  ^^  something  of  the  laws  of  trade 
and  political  economy,  more  than  the  farmer.  The 
manner  of  cropping  his  fields  this  year  may  not 
precisely  answer  for  the  next,  because  the  season 
may  be  of  a  widely  difierent  character,  and  thus 
require  a  different  mode  of  treatment  He  must 
lean  upon  a  well-balanced  judgment,  and  the  great 
truths  of  Nature,  stored  up  by  experience  and  ob- 
servation. 

If  I  desired  to  pass  an  encomium  upon  Agricul- 
ture, I  might  with  propriety  point  to  these  substan- 
tial homes  around  us,  these  churches  and  school- 
houses,  springing  as  they  have,  from  the  products 
of  your  still  fairer  fields.  Or  I  might  contrast  it 
with  that  which  sustained  your  ancestors  nearly  two 
hundred  years  ago,  when  theee  roads  were  at  best 
but  iHtidle  paths,  and  your  gardens  and  fields  were 
occupied  by  the  grim  forests,  never  lighted  but  by 
the  council  fires  of  the  Indians  who  occupied  them 
before  you.  These  changes  have  been  wrought 
with  carefulness  and  toil  through  long  years  of 
eeonomical  industry,  and  a  practice  of  the  stem 
virtues  implanted  in  your  bosoms  by  the  noble  men 
and  women  whose  memories  you  celebrate  to-day. 

What  if  one  of  the  dwellings  whidi  stood  on  this 
plain  had  been  protected  f^m  the  elements,  with 
all  its  household  goods,  its  furniture,  bedding,  wear^ 
ing  apparel,  together  with  the  means  of  travelling 
which  they  then  possessed,  and  could  be  visited 
and  seen  by  us  to*day,  would  not  your  admiration 
be  tempered  with  gratitude  to  TTim  who  has  led  you 
ak»g  to  these  pleasant  places,  and  crowned  your 
labors  widi  peacefbl  abodes  and  the  fulness  of  do- 
mestic comforts?  From  those  fiunt  and  boding 
beginnings  have  sprung  this  little  repuUic,  with  all 
ite  social  enjoyments,  so  unlike  the  garrisons  and 
perils  which  surrounded  your  ancestors  two  hun- 
dred years  ago ! 

How  would  the  fiJ}X]ca  of  the  fanner's  &mily, 
then-^the  homespun  woollen  gowns^  dyed  in  the 
chimney  comer,  and  the  checked  linens,  both  for 
dresses  and  aprons,  compare  with  the  glossy  silks, 
Thibets  and  muslin-delaines,  together  with  the  rich 
shawls,  satin  cloakB,and  degant  Talma  capes  and 
Honiton  laces,  that  I  see  around  me  to-day !  There 
were  then  no  Lowell  or  Manchester,  turning  out 
thovsands  of  yards  of  cottcnifcloth  an  hour,  to 
oloUie  and  dviUxe  the  world-— or  carpet-looms  to 


weave  the  finest  wool  into  fiibiics  as  soft  as  the 
thistle's  down,  and  with  colors  as  bright  as  the  but- 
terfly's wing,  to  soften  the  footstep  upon  the  floor, 
or  shut  out  rude  winter  winds. 

So  was  the  style  of  living  and  travelling  as  differ- 
ent as  the  style  of  dress.  Phun  meats  and  vege- 
tables,— ^the  turnip  instead  of  the  potato, — and 
principally  rye  and  barley  bread,  made  up  the  sum 
of  their  frugal  meals^ — and  there  was  less  dyspep- 
sia and  despondency  in  those  than  in  our  more  arti- 
ficial life.  Men  and  women  travelled  on  foot,  or  at 
best,  on  horseback,  two  or  three  upon  a  single  beast, 
through  lonely  and  intricate  paths,  when  necessity, 
of  one  sort  or  another,  compelled  them  to  visit 
some  of  the  earlier  and  more  populous  settlements. 
Now,  we  think  it  a  hardship  if  our  horses  do  not 
accomplish  ten  miles  an  hour,  in  carriages  so  set 
upon  springs  of  steel,  and  so  cushioned  as  to  roll  us 
along  as  though  reclining  on  beds  of  down ;  or,  in 
locomotive  houses,  at  forty  or  fifty  miles  an  hour, 
while  we  eat,  drink,  smoke  or  sleep  at  will,  lounge 
away  the  time  in  listlessness,^  or  grumble  at  the 
speed  which  only  conveys  us  nzfy  miles  an  hour ! 
In.  mid-winter  we  sit  in  churches  at  summer  tem- 
perature, where,  perchance,  flowers  bloom  and  shed 
their  fragrance  around  the  worshippers,  while  soft 
and  entrancing  music  floats  through  the  vaulted 

aisles. 

In  the  fields  the  contrast  is  as  great  in  the  im- 
plements with  which  they  cultivated  the  soil,  as  in 
any  thing  else.  Shovels  and  plows  of  wood,  heavy 
and  cumbrous  harrows  and  carts,  and  hoes  and 
scythes,  exhausted  the  strength  to  wield  them 
which  should  have  been  devoted  to  moving  the  soiL 
But  in  the  &ce  of  these  discouragements,  the  stem 
old  Puritans  succeeded  in  all  they  undertook ;  they 
were  methodical,  and  earnest,  and  persevering. 
If  separation  from  friends,  grim  woods,  coarse,  and 
sometimes  scanty  fiure,  and  savage  hate,  could  not 
daunt  them,  neither  could  the  common  deprivations 
and  embarrassments  of  their  position,  fidl  to  stimu- 
late their  exertions.  Faith  led  them  here,  and  it 
did  not  desert  them  when  sore  and  grievous  trials 
pressed  them  on  every  side. 

^The  PloWf—B$  one  share  in  a  hank  of  earih 
is  toorth  ten  in  a  bank  of  paptr.^* — This  senti* 
ment,  upon  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  call  me 
up,  suggests  more  topies  than  time  will  allow  me 
to  touch  upon  now.  'Die  one  share  with  which  your 
fiithers  wrought,  was  but  an  indifferent  afiair ;  we 
have  not  only  improved  greatly  up(m  ihatf  but  have 
added  anol^,  so  that  while  shares  in  banks  of  pa- 
per, in  railroads,  in  manufhotories  and  mining  ocm- 
panies,  are  uncertain,  unprofitable,  or  ruinous,  the 
PhWf  with  its  two  shares,  is  upturning  the  soil  to 
the  sun  and  air,  and  doubling  the  ordinary  profits 
of  the  fields. 

SiAQACiTT  OP  A  HoBSE.— A  youn^  filly  belonging 
to  a  gentleman  in  this  vicinity,  which  had  been  at 
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pasture  during  this  summer  and  Mlf  with  a  num-  When  there  are  collected  in  one  place  large  qoan- 
oer  of  other  colts,  on  Petdck's  Island,  in  Boston  tities  of  electricity,  if  there  are  conductors,  or  a 
harbor,  was  brought  over  to  Quincy  Point  in  tow  chain  of  conductors  to  conyey  it  away,  it  passes  off 
of  a  boat,  on  one  of  the  coldest  days  of  last  week.  sUenUy,  without  any  sensible  effect  If  were  are 
She  was  then  led  behind  a  wagon,  (it  being  even-  no  conductors,  it  accumulates  until  it  becomes  ex- 
ing  and  the  night  quite  dark)  when  she  broke  away  cessiTe  in  quantity,  it  darts  off  through  the  air,  or 
and  started  for  the  Point  After  hunting  for  her  any  substance  which  lies  in  its  way,  often  doing  irre- 
an  hour  without  success,  the  search  was  giyen  up,  |  parable  injury.  Splendid  and  appalling  as  these  re- 
and  it  was  supposed  she  had  taken  to  the  water,*  suits  sometimes  are,  they  are  imitated  predsely,  but 


and  on  account  of  the  wind  and  strong  current 
which  was  then  running  like  a  mill  stream,  it  was 
supposed  she  was  carried  out  to  sea.  But  the  next 
day,  on  going  over  to  the  island,  she  was  found 

Smetiy  feeding  with  her  companions.  Considering 
tie  distance,  which  is  more  than  a  mile  from  the 
main  land,  and  that  it  requires  large  leeway  and 
hard  rowing  for  a  boat  to  bring  up  to  the  island, 
also  that  the  night  was  cold  ana  stormy,  it  may  be 
recorded  sk  a  case  of  singular  sagacity  and  cunning. 
Truly  this  was  a  pursuit  of  ''compamons  under  dif- 
ficulties."— Tratucrifi, 


Far  the  New  England  Pamer. 

ELECTEICITT  vs.  LIGHTNIVO  EODS. 


Mr.  Editor: — ^As  there  have  been  so  many  ar- 
ticles in  your  paper  upon  the  erection  and  construc- 
tion of  lightning  rods,  that  another  upon  that  sub- 
ject woula  only  appear  to  add  to  the  vast  pile  of 
fidse  opinions  and  laeas,  which  are  so  prevalent  up- 
on sucn  a  subject,  I  would  not,  were  I  able,  put 
forth  any  long  and  elaborate  opinion,  which,  instead 
of  demonstrating  any  fact  or  problem,  would  only 
confuse  the  mind  of  the  reader. 

But  there  are  a  few  &cts  and  principles,  which  I 
think  have  never  been  inserted  m  the  many  com- 
munications, that  are  absolutely  necessary  to  be  un- 
derstood with  to  insure  safety  from  lightning.  That 
the  reasons  for  my  simple  directions  may  be  more 
clearly  seen,  let  us  examine  a  few  of  the  most  prom- 
inent features  of  electricity,  the  causes  which  pro- 
duce it,  as  we  see  it  displayed  in  the  thunder  stoim, 
or  the  tempest,  and  lastly,  some  of  the  best  means 
to  avoid  the  many  dangers  to  which  it  constantly 
exposes  us. 

The  various  phenomena  which  are  to  be  classed 
under  the  head  of  electricitj',  and  of  which  thunder 
and  lightning  are  one,  are  very  imperfectly  under^ 
stood.  Some  facts,  and  the  principles  explaining 
them,  have  been  thoroughly  investigated — ^but  oth- 
ers baffle  all  human  efforts.  There  is  a  certain 
aomeffdngf  called  by  philosophers  electric  fluid, 
which  is  naturally  dimised  over  all  bodies.  It  is  in 
the  chair  on  whick  I  sit,  in  the  table,  the  paper,  my 
hand--in  a  word,  in  everything.  In  its  natural 
state,  it  is  equally  and  generally  diffused,  producing 
no  sensible  effects.  But  there  are  certain  causes 
which  collect  it  When  it  is  thus  accumulated  in 
one  place,  or  upon  one  body,  it  produces  very  strik- 
ing results.  Among  the  processes  by  which  the 
electric  fluid  is  accumulated  and  thus  prepared  to 
produce  these  sensible  effects,  one  of  tne  principsd 
IS,  the  rapid  condensation  of  vapor.  This  might  oe 
shown  by  a  simple  electrical  experiment,  which  I 
have  not  time  or  space  to  relate.  One  of  the  most 
prominent  features  of  electricity  is,  that  some  sub- 
stances afford  it  easy  passage  over  them,  while  oth- 
ers do  not  The  former  we  call  conductors,  the  lat- 
ternon-conductors ;  metals  and  water  are  conduct- 
ors, almost  all  other  substances  are  non-conductors. 


harmlessly,  by  the  apparatus  of  the  lecturer.  When 
it  darts  to  the  earth  it  always  chooses  the  best  con- 
doctors  in  its  path. 

The  process  by  which  electricity  is  accumulated 
in  the  tnunder  storm,  is,  as  has  been  said,  by  i^e 
rapid  condensation  of  vapor.  We  do  not,  it  is  true, 
always  have  thunder  and  lightning  when  clouds 
form  in  iJie  sky.  It  is  only  when  the  black,  weU- 
defined  clouds  rise  in  the  north-west,  that  the  fluid 
forms  faster  than  it  can  escape. 

Now  when  a  cloud  becomes  excessively  charged 
with  the  fhiid,  it  must  be  at  the  expense  of  some 
surrounding  cloud  or  locality,  and  it  generally  hap- 
pens that  this  cloud  or  looaJity  is  nearest  the  one 
that  is  filled.  Now  as  the  air  is  a  perfect  non-con- 
ductor, the  quick  passage  of  the  fluid  from  one 
cloud  to  anouier  is  easily  afforded  by  the  moisture 
contained  in  the  air,  or  throuffh  some  substance  up- 
on the  earth.  Thus  it  often  happens  that  the  flmd 
is  seen  to  pass  fix)m  a  cloud  to  the  earth  and  then 
to  another  cloud.  Or,  sometimes  the  spot  upon 
the  earth  has  less  than  its  natural  share.  If  in  its 
passage  in  either  the  above  instances,  any  body  lies 
m  its  way,  it  will  be  struck,  and  receive  mjury  in 
proportion  to  its  ability  to  conduct  it  away.  Then 
the  only  means  by  which  we  can  avoid  its  effects  is 
to  place  as  perfect  conductors  in  its  circuit  as  pos- 
sible. 

Grating  the  above  facts  to  be  true,  which  I  think 
no  one  yym  dispute,  the  philosophy  and  utility  of 
lightning  rods  are  evident  But  to  explain  now 
they  may,  in  my  opinion,  afford  that  protection  de- 
sirable, IS  the  object  of  this  article.  That  they  are 
seldom  if  ever  erected  philosopkically,  is,  I  think, 
true.  If  one  part  of  them  is  as  it  should  be,  there  is 
always  something  aroimd  or  about  them  to  utterly 
destroy  their  utihty.  The  rod  should  always  be  of 
square  iron,  about  one-half  inch ;  it  should  pass 
through  glass  insulated,  not  fastened  with  iron 
spikes,  but  'with  wooden  brackets,  painted,  and  nailed 
with  copper.  They  should  be  of  suflicient  size  to  ad- 
mit the  rod  to  pass  through  them  freely.  The  points 
of  the  rod  should  be  plated  with  silver  to  prevent  them 
fi-om  corroding,  and  the  ends  instead  of  being  liiU^ed 
should  be  screwed  together,  after  the  manner  of 
joining  steam  pipes,  that  the  ends  may  touch  one 
another.    The  root  should  be  of  copper,  or  some 


metal  not  easy  to  corrode,  and  placed  in  a  well,  or 
perpetually  moist  place.  I  think  one  rod  upon  any 
ordinary  house  would  be  sufficient  They  should 
project  above  the  house  in  proportion  to  the  size  of 
the  house.  A  rod,  placed  upon  a  house  in  the  man- 
ner I  have  just  described,  will,  I  think,  protect  it 
And  just  as  &r  as  one  departs  from  this  manner,  in 
just  that  proportion  will  the  efficiency  of  the  rod  be 
impaired;  and  for  these  reasons.  The  rod  is  con- 
stantly surrounded  by  an  electric  current  during  a 
thunder  storm  or  shower.  1£,  in  the  travels  of  Uie 
shower,  it  happens  that  a  cloud  positively  electrified 
approaches  the  house,  ver}-  likely  some  spot  around 
it  is  negligently  charged,  or  has  less  than  its  natur- 
al share,  uien  that  in  the  former  darts  to  the  latter 
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to  restore  the  deficiency.  Now  if  the  rod  b  adjust- 
ed in  the  manner  I  have  described,  it  will  draw  it 
from  the  cloud  and  conduct  it  silently  and  insensi- 
bly to  its  destined  spot.  If  not,  it  will  prevent  ob- 
structions to  its  passage,  and  these!  will  cause  the 
fluid  to  explode,  thereby  causing  damage  to  life  and 
property.  The  rod  should  never  be  painted,  be- 
cause the  fluid  only  passes  over  the  surface  of  the 
rod,  the  oily  matter  being  a  perfect  non-conductor. 

These  few,  simple  directions  are  not  ezpenrave, 
but  I  think  I  have  never  seen  them  in  print.  It  in 
true,  we  know  but  little  of  that  subtile  fluid,  espec- 
ially in  its  natural  state,  where  it  works  silently  and 
unseen,  exerting,  probably,  in  the  hands  of  the  Au- 
thor of  Nature,  some  important  object 

Its  powerful  agency  works  unseen  on  the  inti- 
mate relations  of  the  parts  and  properties  of  bodies, 
effecting  changes  in  their  constitution  and  charac- 
ter, so  wondenully  minute,  thorough  and  universal, 
that  it  might  almost  be  considered  as  the  chief 
agent  of  nature,  the  prime  minister  of  Omnipotence. 

The  science  of  electricity  has  proved,  in  many  in- 
stances, the  key  by  which  we  have  entered  into  the 
innermost  recesses  of  nature,  and  discovered  the  se- 
cret of  many  of  her  operations.  It  has,  in  a  great 
measure,  lifted  the  hitherto  impenetrable  veil  that 
has  concealed  the  many  mysterious  workings  in  the 
material  world,  and  has  opened  a  field  for  thought^ 
and  inquirv,  as  boundless  as  it  is  inviting. 

fFuUHni*,  1855.  w.  s. 

For  the  New  England  Farmer, 

BELATIVE  TALVE  OP  OATS  AJTI) 

CARROTS. 

Mb.  Editor  : — In  reply  to  one  of  your  corres- 
pondents, who  makes  inquiry  respecting  the  rela- 
tive values  of  oats  and  carrots,  for  feedmg  horses, 
sheep,  &c.,  I  would  state  the  following,  gathered 
from  a  reliable  source. 

Oats  are  remarkable  for  the  amount  of  gluten 
and  fat  they  contain,  being  superior  in  respect  to 
the  former,  and  but  little  inferior  in  respect  to  the 
Litter,  to  Indian  com,  as  will  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing numbers : — 

Sctdeh  oat  meal,  Indian  com  meaL 

Water 14 U 

Qluten 18 12 

Fat 6 8 

SUroh,  JM 62 66 

100  100 

There  is  a  difference,  in  different  kinds  of  oats, 
in  regard  to  the  amount  of  gluten  they  contain. 
Scotch  oats — the  kind  taken  mto  the  present  ac- 
count— contain  more  gluten  than  the  American. 
The  gluten  and  &t  which  the  oats  contain  render 
them  exceedingly  nutritious  for  beast  as  well  as  for 
man. 

They  are  used  more  extensively  in  the  British 
Isles,  and  especially  in  Scotland,  than  in  this  coun- 
try, or,  indeed,  in  any  other,  as  far  as  is  known. 
They  admit  of  cultivation  in  higher  latitudes  than 
wheat— oats  growing  as  far  north  as  65^,  while 
wheat  ceases  at  60^,  in  Europe. 

Garrots  contain  a  much  larger  amount  of  water, 
and  a  much  smaller  amount  of  dry  food,  than  oats, 
the  relative  proportion  being  83  pounds  of  water 
and  17  of  dry  food,  in  every  hundred  pounds.  By 
the  above  table  you  will  see  that  oats  contain  more 
dry  food  and  less  water,  the  proportion  being  86 
pounds  of  dry  food  and  14  of  water  in  every  100 
pounds. 


The  gluten,  starch  and  sugar  of  carrots  are  held  in 
solution  by  the  water  they  contain,  and  this  ren- 
ders them  more  easy  of  digestion,  but  less  substan- 
tial and  strengthening.  (Surrots  are  often  fed  out 
to  horses  when  not  at  hard  work,  but  when  a  long 
Journey  is  to  be  performed,  or  a  piece  of  hard  work 
to  be  done,  oats  are  preferable. 

Many  choose  com  for  working  animals.  It  con- 
tains less  of  the  nutritious  gluten,  but  more  of  the 
bulky  and  poroas  starch,  than  oats.  Starch  is  wha 
the  rice-eating  Hindoos  and  the  potato-eating  Irish 
distend  their  *'fidr  round  belUes  with.  Com  con- 
tains more  oily  matter  than  oats,  and  this  is  what 
^ves  it  its  peculiar  fattening  properties,  and  ren- 
ders it  an  appropriate  article  or  food  for  swine  that 
are  contenoinff  for  premiums,  or  the  earUest  ac- 
quaintance wiui  the  butcher's  knife.  Carrots  are 
undoubtedly  a  wholesome  and  nutritious  article  of 
food  for  sheep,  and  might  be  used  for  this  purpose 
to  a  much  greater  extent  than  thev  are,  but  they 
are  not  so  nutritious  as  oats.  In  tnis  connection  X 
would  say  a  word  in  reference  to  wheat  as  an  arti- 
cle of  food. 

Few  persons,  I  ima^ne,  know  how  little  of  the 
nutritious  element,  which  this  grain  possesses,  thev 
obtain,  in  the  ordinary  way  in  whiph  it  is  prepared. 
The  proportion  of  gluten  contained  in  tne  whole 
ffrain  is  12  per  cent.;  bran,  14  to  18  per  cent;  fine 
flour,  10  per  cent.  From  these  numbers,  it  is 
seen  that  meal  made  from  the  whole  grain  contains 
2  per  cent,  and  that  from  the  bran,  from  4  to  8 
per  cent  more  gluten  than  fine  flour.  And  where 
there  is  more  gluten,  there  is  more  nourishment,  as 
we  have  said  before.  And  furthermore,  experiment 
shows  that  bread  made  of  the  meal  of  tne  whole 
grain  is  more  salutary.  Such  beinff  the  facts,  the 
wonder  is  that  we  persist  in  eating  mie  flour  bread, 
and  in  thinking  tne  finer  flour  is,  the  better  it  is. 
Common  sense  teaches  that  here  is  not  only  an  op- 
portunity, but  an  actual  need  of  reform. 

Concord,  JVbv.  6lh,  J.  B.  B. 


DEATH  or  PROF.  J.  E.  W.  JOHHSTOIT. 

This  gentleman,  distinguished  and  widely  known 
in  Great  Britain  and  America  throuffh  his  A^cul- 
tural  writings,  died  at  hL$  home  in  Durham,  m  his 
60th  year,  on  the  18th  of  Sept 

His  writings  are  voluminous  and  replete  with  in- 
struction. His  principal  work,  ^Lectures  on  the 
applicfUion  of  Ckanistry  and  Geology  to  AgricuJIr 
turCf*  first  published  m  1844,  and  since  gone 
through  several  editions  both  in  Great  Britain  and 
this  country,  is  a  systematized  encyclopsedia  of  Agri- 
cultural science.  For  a  nmnber  of  years  he  waa 
chemist  to  the  Agricultural  Chemistry  Association 
of  Scotland,  and  to  the  Highland  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, and  very  many  important  papers  issued  fit)m 
his  laborator)'.  Mr.  Johnston  visited  this  country 
in  1849,  at  the  invitation  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Agn- 
cultural  Society,  and  delivered  the  address  at  their 
State  Fair — yisiting  also  Canada  and  New  Bmns- 
wick.  On  his  retum  he  published  a  report  upon 
the  Agriculture  of  New  Brunswick,  and  nis  **Note8 
on  America."  Prof.  Johnston's  works  show  in 
general  great  care  and  judgment  in  the  selection 
and  weight  given  to  ^ts  employed  and  statements 
made,  but  in  these  two,  a  painful  want  of  this  char- 
acteristic was  observed.  His  recent  work  entitled 
"Chemistrj'  of  Common  Life,*'  is  a  very  yaluable 
and  interesting  book — ^its  sdence  is  sound,  and  ap- 
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plying  as  it  does  the  great  &ct8  and  principles  of 
chemistry  to  matters  connected  with  every-aay  ex- 
perience, illustrating  the  one  by  the  other,  it  will 
find  readers  in  every  class  of  soaetv,  and  all  will  be 
benefited.  His  loss  will  be  felt  by  Agriculturists 
every  where. 

HORSE  SHOES,  AHD  HOW  TO  PUT 

THEM  OH. 

The  shoe  must  possess  substance  enough  to  pre- 
Tent  its  bending,  and  width  of  web  enough  to  ensure 
protection  to  the  foot;  the  thickness,  like  the  width 
of  web,  should  continue  precisely  the  same  from  toe 
to  heel,  and  not,  as  is  generally  the  case,  increase  as 
it  proceeds  backwards,  until  at  the  heel  it  becomes 
fully  doubled.  This  is  a  great  evil  for  many  reasons, 
and  among  others,  that  it  throws  the  horse  forwards 
upon  the  toe,  and  causes  him  to  strike  it  against 
every  projection  that  comes  in  its  way.  NoWf  as 
horses  are  sufficiently  prone  to  do  this,  without  the 
assistance  of  high-heeled  shoes,  it  should  be  our 
business  to  obviate  it  as  much  as  possible. 

In  doing  this  we  only  carry  out  in  the  shoe  what 
nature  has  already  done  in  the  foot ;  she  has  arched 
the  toe  of  the  cofnn-bone,  to  diminish  the  effect  of  a 
iar  at  the  toe ;  and  we  do  the  same  to  the  shoe  to 
lessen  the  cause  of  the  jar.  The  common  practice 
is  just  the  reverse  of  this;  it  welds  a  lump  of  steel 
into  the  toe,  which  only  increases  its  thickness,  and 
the  number  of  obstacles  that  it  necessarily  encoun- 
ters, but,  being  of  a  harder  texture,  is  longer  weai^ 
ing  down,  and  consequently  exposes  the  foot  to  the 
greatest  amount  of  concussion.  Supposing  a  horse 
to  wear  his  shoes  so  hard,  that  they  will  not  last  a 
month — ^much  beyond  which,  as  the  foot  will  out- 
grow them,  thevhad  better  not  last — then  steel  the 
toe ;  but  still  let  it  be  turned  up  as  much  out  of 
the  line  of  wear  as  possible.  A  small  clip  at  the 
point  of  the  toe  is  very  desirable  as  preventing  dis- 
placement of  the  shoe  backwards;  it  need  not  be 
driven  up  hard,  it  is  merely  required  as  a  check  or 
stay.  Tne  shoe  should  be  sufficiently  long,  fully  to 
support  the  angles  at  the  heels,  and  not,  as  is  too  of- 
ten the  case,  so  short,  that  a  little  wear  imbeds  the 
edge  of  it  in  the  horn  at  these  parts.  The  foot  sur- 
fiioe  of  the  shoe  should  always  have  a  good  flat  even 
space  left  all  around  for  the  crust  to  bear  upon; 
for  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  cust  sustains 
the  whole  weight  of  the  horse,  and  needs  to  have  a 
perfectly  even  beaiinj;  everywhere  around  the  shoe. 
In  this  space  the  naifholes  should  be  punched,  and 
pot,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  partly  in  it,  and  partly 
in  the  seating.  In  what  is  techniodlv  called  <'black- 
holinff  the  shoe,"  which  means  completing  the  open- 
ing of  the  nail-holes  on  the  foot  surface,  great  care 
should  be  taken  to  give  them  an  outward  direction, 
so  as  to  allow  the  points  of  the  nails  to  be  brought 
out  low  down  in  the  crust.  The  remainder  of  the 
foot  surface  should  be  carefully  seated  out,  particu- 
larly around  the  elevated  toe,  where  it  might  other- 
wise press  inconveniently  upon  the  sole;  and  I 
would  have  the  seating  carried  on  fiiirly  to  the  point 
where  the  crust  and  the  bars  meet,  in  order  that 
there  may  be  no  pressure  in  the  seat  of  corns ;  the 
chance  of  pressure  in  this  situation  will  be  further 
diminished  by  bevelling  off  the  inner  edge  of  the 
heels  with  a  rasp. 

The  groiihd  surface  should  be  perfectly  flat,  with 
a  fullering  or  groove  running  round  the  outer  edge, 
just  under  the  plain  surface,  whereon  the  crust 


bears.  The  principal  use  of  the  fuller  is  to  receive 
the  heads  of  the  nails  that  secure  the  shoe,  and  pre- 
vent their  bending  or  breaking  off: — ^it  is  further 
useful  in  increasing  the  hold  of  the  shoe  upon  the 
ground,  and  with  tms  view  I  always  have  it  carried 
back  to  the  heels. 

The  danger  apprehended  from  the  shoe  being 
applied  to  ue  foot  so  hot  as  to  bum  the  crust,  and 
cause  it  to  smoke,  is  utterly  groundless.  I  would 
not  have  it  made  to  bum  itself  into  its  place  upon 
the  foot,  without  the  assistance  of  rasp  or  drawing- 
knife,  but  I  would  have  it  tried  to  the  foot  suffi- 
ciently hot  to  scorch  every  part  that  bears  unevenly 
upon  it;  because  the  advantage  of  detectmg  such 
projecting  portions  is  very  great,  and  this  mode  of 
accomplishing  it  is  positively  harmless.  Indeed  it 
is  the  only  one  by  wnich  the  even  bearing  necessa- 
ry to  a  perfect  fitting  of  the  shoe  can  be  insured. 

No  shoe  should  ever  be  nailed  to  the  foot  until 
it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  pressure  of  tiie 
hands  is  sufficient  to  keep  it  steadily  in  its  place, 
and  preclude  any  appearance  of  daylight  between  it 
and  the  foot ;  for,  if  the  shoe  does  not  accuratdy 
correspond  to  the  surface  of  the  foot,  but  is  disposea 
to  shin  about  upon  it,  the  nails  will  be  exposed  to 
a  constant  strain  in  order  to  keep  it  in  its  place ; 
whereas  they  should  merely  have  to  hold  it  to  the 
foot,  and  not,  as  it  were,  to  keep  it  there  by  force. 

llie  shoes  should  not  be  permitted  to  remain  on 
the  horse's  feet  more  than  two  or  three  wedLs  with- 
out removal ;  for  in  that  time  the  heads  of  the  nails 
will  have  become  worn,  and,  from  fitting  the  holes 
less  perfiBctly  than  before,  will  admit  of  a  trifling 
motion  of  the  shoe  upon  the  nails ;  whereby  the 
holes  in  the  hoof  will  be  enlarged,  and  the  security 
of  the  shoe  endangered.  Another  reason  for  remo- 
ving the  shoes,  is  the  opportunity  which  it  affords 
of  paring  away  those  portions  of  hom  which  in  a 
state  of  nature  would  have  been  worn  down  by  con- 
tact with  the  ground. 

The  next  circumstance  to  be  considered  is  one  of 
vital  importance  to  our  subject,  as  upon  it  depends 
the  amount  of  disturbance  that  the  natural  func- 
tions of  the  foot  are  destined  to  sustain  from  the 
shoe;  vi?., the  number  and  situation  of  the  nails 
which  are  to  secure  it  to  the  foot  If  they  be  nu- 
merous, and  placed  back  in  the  quarters. and  heels, 
no  form  of  shoe,  be  it  ever  so  perfect,  can  save  the 
foot  from  contraction  and  navicular  disease.  If  on 
the  contrary  they  be  few,  and  placed  in  the  outside 
quarter  and  toe,  leaving  the  inside  quarter  and 
heels  quite  free  to  expand,  no  form  of  shoe  is  so 
bad  that  it  can,  from  defective  form  alone,  produce 
contraction  of  the  foot. 

Three  years  ago  I  commenced  a  series  of  experi- 
ments upon  shoeing,  with  a  view,  among  other 
things,  of  ascertaining  how  few  nails  are  absolutely 
necessaxT,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  for  retain- 
ing a  shoe  securely  in  its  place.  The  subjects  of 
my  experiments  were  six  norses  of  my  own,  and 
three  oelonging  to  friends ;  the  nine  among  them 
representing  very  fairly  the  different  classes  of  plea- 
sure horses ;  not  indeed  including  hunters  or  race- 
horses, each  of  which  require  a  separate  and  totally 
different  treatment,  but  carriage  horses,  ladies' 
horses  and  roadsters ;  and  they  also  included  the 
common  variations  in  form  and  texture  of  the  gen- 
erality of  horses'  feet. 

Wnen  my  attention  was  first  directed  to  the  sub- 
je  't  of  nailing,  I  was  employing  seven  nails  in  each 
iibre,  aend  eight  in  each  hind  shoe.    I  then  with- 
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drew  one  nail  from  each  ahoe,  thua  reducing  the 
number  to  aix  in  the  fore,  and  aeven  in  the  hind 
ahoea ;  and  finding  at  the  end  of  a  year  that  the 
ahoes  of  all  the  horsea  had  been  aa  firmly  retained 
as  formerly!  I  withdrew  another  nail  from  each  ahoe, 
leaving  only  five  in  the  fore  shoea  and  aix  in  the 
hind.  I  found,  however,  that  aix  naila  would  not 
retain  the  hind  ahoea  of  a  oarziage  horse,  without 
allowiqg  it  sometimes  to  shift ;  so  I  returned  to 
seven  in  the  hind  shoes,  and  have  continued  that 
number  ever  since ;  but  five  retained  all  the  fore 
ahoes  as  firmly  durinff  the  whole  of  the  laat  year 
and  a  half,  as  six  had  previously  done. 

I  have  invariably  directed  and  aupezintended  the 
whole  operation  of  shoeing  during  these  experi- 
ments ;  and  have  always  be^  very  careful  to  mark 
that  the  nails  were  not  driven  high  up  in  the  crust, 
but  brought  out  as  soon  as  possible ;  and  that  they 
were  very  lightly  driven  up  before  the  clinches 
were  turned  down,  and  not,aa  is  generally  the  case, 
forced  up  with  all  the  power  that  the  smith  can 
bring  to  bear  upon  them  with  his  hammer.  I  men- 
tion  theee  circumstances  to  show  that  my  object 
really  was  to  ascertain  how  little  would  retama 
shoe,  and  to  what  extent  the  foot  might  be  relieved 
from  the  evil  of  unnecessary  restraint ;  a  matter 
sometimes  of  great  moment,  and  at  all  timea  desir- 
able. 

The  clinches  should  not  be  rasped  away  too  fine. 


shoe,  which  increases  the  eviL  My  object  is  to  show 
that  these  shaky  places,  as  they  are  called,  may  be 
relieved  by  the  omission  of  one  or  two  of  the  nails, 
without  endangering  the  security  of  the  shoe.  Sup- 
pose the  number  employed  to  be  seven, — ^to  gam 
such  an  end  they  may  safely  be  reduced  to  nve, 
which  is  the  largest  number  I  have  employed  for 
more  than  two  years;  and  until  I  discover  some 
good  reason  for  increasing  it,  is  the  largest  I  intend 
to  employ.  But  I  am  fiur  from  advising  the  genei^ 
al  adoption  of  this  number ;  for  if  from  imperfect 
fitting  of  the  shoe,  misplacement  of  the  nails,  neg- 
lect of  removing  in  proper  time,  or  from  any  other 
cause,  the  horse  should  chance  to  cast  a  shoe,  the 
whole  blame  would  be  attributed  to  the  five  nails, 
and  the  poor  beast  in  all  probability  be  doomed  to 
eight  or  nine  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  I  do, 
however,  very  strongly  advise  the  adoption  of  six, 
knowing  them  to  be  fully  sufficient  for  retaining 
the  shoes  of  all  pleasure  horses  under  all  circum- 
stances, except  perhaps  hunters.  Since  the  fore- 
going was  pubhshed.  Colonel  Luttrell,  master  of 
uieSomersetshire  fox-hounds,  has  informed  me 
that  the  horse  which  he  rode  most  frequently  last 
season  was  shod  with  six  nails  only« — ^not  one  of 
which,  in  consequence  of  his  cuttii^  a  good  deal, 
was  placed  in  the  inner  quarter, — and  that  he  ex- 
perienced no  inconvenience  whatever  from  the  plan, 
if  I  had  entertained  the  smallest  doubt  about  their 


but  turned  dovm  broad  and  firm.    The  practioe  of  efficacy,  it  would  have  been  enturely  removed  on 


rasping  the  whole  surface  of  the  hooT  after  the 
dinches  have  been  turned  down,  should  never  be 
permitted;  it  destroys  the  covering  provided  by  na- 
ture as  a  protection  against  the  too  rapid  evapora- 
tion of  the  moisture  of  the  hoof,  and  causes  the  horn 
to  become  dry  and  brittle. 

Two  of  the  horses  alluded  to  above,  worked  for 
some  time  with  only  four  nails  in  their  fore  shoes. 

I  have  detailed  these  experiments  with  a  view  to 
expose  the  groundless  nature  of  the  fear  that  ex- 
pects to  cast  a  shoe  at  ever  step,  unless  it  be  held 
to  the  foot  by  eight  or  nine  nails,  driven  high  into 
the  crust  If  the  presence  of  a  nail  in  the  crust 
were  a  matter  of  no  moment,  and  two  or  three  more 
than  are  necessary  were  mardy  tuelesa,  there  would 
be  no  great  reason  to  interfere  with  this  practice  of 
making  ''assurance  doubly  sure;**  but  it  is  far  othei^ 
wise« — the  nails  separate  the  fibres  of  the  horn,  and 
they  never  by  any  chance  become  united  again,  but 
continue  fissured  and  unclosed,  until  by  decrees  they 
grow  down  ivith  the  rest  of  the  hoof,  ana  are  ulti- 
mately, after  repeated  ahoeings,  removed  by  the 
knife. 

If  the  clinches  should  happen  to  rise,  they  must 
be  replaced  without  delay ;  as  such  rising  imparts  to 
the  nails  a  freedom  of  motion  which  is  sure  to  en- 
large the  size  of  the  holes, — and  this  mischief  is  of- 
ten increased  by  the  violent  wrenching  which  the 
shoe  undergoes  from  side  to  side  in  the  process  of 
remo\'al  by  the  smith. 

Now  as  these  holes  cannot  possibly  grow  down, 
and  be  removed  under  three  shoeings,  it  will  be 
found  that  even  with  seven  nails,  the  crust  must  al- 
ways have  twenty-one  of  these  separations  existing 
in  it  at  the  same  time ;  and  as  they  are  often  from 
a  variety  of  causes  extended  into  each  o^er,  they 
necessarily  keep  it  in  a  brittle,  unhealthv  state,  and 
materially  intenere  uith  the  security  of  the  future 
nail-hold.  Unluckily  the  common  practice  under 
such  circumstances  is  to  increase  the  number  of 
nails,  with  the  view  of  ensuring  the  security  of  the 


the  arrival  of  the  Thirteenth  Light  Dragoons  last 
year  in  Exeter ;  for  among  the  horses  of  that  regi- 
ment, I  found,  through  the  kindness  of  Lieut.  Col. 
Brunton,  who  allowed  me  to  inspect  the  shoeing, 
strong  confijrmation  of  the  truth  of  the  position. 
Here  were  horses  with  a  variety  of  feet  shod  with  six 
nails  only,  and  these  all  placed  in  the  outside  limb 
and  toe  of  the  shoe,  all  the  remainder  of  the  shoe 
remaining  free  and  unattached  to  the  foot.  Mr. 
Legrew,  the  very  intelligent  veterinary'  surgeon  of 
the  regiment,  informed  me  that  he  had  not  em- 
ployed more  than  six  nails  for  nearly  two  years, 
and  that  the  loss  of  a  shoe  was  a  very  rare  occiir- 
rence  with  them,  even  on  a  field  day,  than  which 
there  is  scarcely  any  work  more  trying  to  the  secu- 
rity of  horses'  shoes.  Any  mode  of  listening  that 
has  proved  itself  equal  to  retaining  the  shoes 
through  a  long  field-day,  in  stiff  ground,  may  ver}' 
safely  oe  recommended  as  fully  sufficient  for  all  or- 
dinary purposes. 

The  question  of  the  efficacy  of  six  nails  for  road 
work  is  settled,  I  should  think,  to  the  satis&ction  of 
the  most  Skeptical,  by  jhe  fact  of  the  Tlurteent^ 
having  done  tne  Queen's  escort  duty  during  their 
year  at  Hounslow  without  the  loss  of  a  single  shoe. 
Any  one  acquainted  with  the  rapid  pace  at  which 
her  Majesty  invariably  travels  on  the  road,  will 
readily  admit  the  sufficiency  of  the  test — Miies  en 
the  liorae'a  Foot. 

^As  an  evidence  of  the  sport  to  be  had  in  Tex- 
as, we  give  the  following,  from  the  Austin  Gazette : 

"We  frequently  hear  of  fine  sport  in  bear  hunt- 
ing in  our  upper  valley.  Some  panthers,  too,  and 
leopards  are  occasionally  killed.  But  the  last  spe- 
cimen is  related  by  the  Liberty  Gazette,  The  ed- 
itor says  in  the  last  number  that  Ben.  M.  Green,  of 
that  county,  killed  in  twelve  consecutive  mornings 
before  dinner,  thirteen  bears,  one  panther,  one  wild- 
cat, and  seven  deer.  No  wonder  that  a  Texan  can 
whip  his  weight  in  wildcats." 
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Pw  the  New  England  Parmer. 

KICE,  AHD  TOUNG  F£UIT  TREES. 

Mjel  Editor  : — ^Young  orchards  are  liable  to  be 
much  injured  by  mice  "girdling**  the  trees  while  the 
ground  is  covered  with  snow,  and  as  I  have  noticed 
some  suggestions  in  the  papers  recently,  in  regard 
to  this  matter,  I  will  state,  if  you  please,  how  I 
contrived  to  prevent  the  evil  on  my  own  trees. 

Pound  some  old  waste  tin,  such  as  there  is  plen- 
ty of  "lyin^  round  loose*'  in  the  vicinity  of  tin 
Bnop|S;  cut  mto  irregular  sized  pieces  from  five  to 
ten  inches  square,  turned  over  a  narrow  strip  of 
edge  on  two  opposite  sides  so  as  to  ''lock"  together 
when  bent  about  the  tree,  in  the  form  of  a  hoop  or 
tube.  These  are  readily  placed  about  the  tree,  and 
removed  again  in  the  spring.  It  is  immaterial 
about  the  space  inside,  between  the  tube  and  tree, 
or  it  may  be  well  to  fill  with  sawndust  or  earth.  If 
sUghtly  pressed  down  at  the  base,  the  tube  will  not 
get  out  of  place,  and  will  effectually  protect  the 
tree  from  mice  during  the  winter,  at  a  first  cost 
less  than  one  cent  per  tree.  The  tins  will  last  for 
many  years. 

Two  years  ago  I  had  some  thrifty  pear  trees  set 
near  the  foot  of  grass  terraces.  The  following 
winter  they  were  nearly  all  girdled  by  mice,  so  that 
I  lost  some  thirty  trees.  I  reset  again  in  the 
spring,  and  last  winter  tried  the  tin  tubes,  occasion- 
ally leaving  a  tree  without  any  protection.  Not  a 
tree  with  the  tin  about  the  base  was  touched  by 
mice,  while  those  without  were  destroyed  same  as 
previous  winter.  I  have  tried  treading  down  snow 
and  piling  up  earth  about  young  trees,  but  have 
found  notning  so  effectual  as  the  tm  tubes.  There 
is  no  danger  of  injiuy  to  the  tree  by  using  them. 
^  Messrs.  Gushing  &  Mack,  tin  workers  of  this 
dty,  will  furnish  any  quantity  of  these  tubes,  to 
our  neighboring  fruit-growers,  at  a  trifling  expense. 

Lowell,  JVov.  27,  1855.  B. 


THE  GRAPE. 


Its  Vedidnal  Properttefl— Influenoe  upon  tbe  Blood,  Liver, 
Kidneys,  and  other  Organs— Appreciated  In  Vine-growing 
€k>untries — ^Its  efficacy  In  Dyspepsia — Best  Grown  In  CiUe»— 
Manures  for— Layerlng~Pnmlng— Cuttings^PHoes,  Ace 

The  grape  is  a  fruit  held  in  high  estimation 
by  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  use  it  freely. 
It  is  not,  however,  generally  known,  perhaps,  that 
in  addition  to  its  other  excellent  qualities,  it  poB- 
sesses  medicinal  virtues  which,  of  themselves  alone, 
would  seem  to  present  a  sufficient  inducement  for 
its  cultiyation. 

In  France  and  Spain^  and  other  vine-growing 
countries,  these  medicinal  properties  of  the  fruit 
are  well  understood  and  appreciated,  experience 
having  demonstrated  that  a  free  use  of  the  grape 
has  a  most  salutary  and  invigorating  effect  upon  the 
animal  system ;  that  it  dilutes  the  blood,  removes 
obstructions,  particularly  from  the  kidneys,  liver, 
spleen,  and  other  important  organs,  imparting  a 
healthy  tone  and  a  vigorous  circulation,  and  in- 
creasing the  strength  of  the  entire  physical  econ- 
omy. 

In  cases  of  dyspepsia — a  disease  which  is  the 
ibimdatbn  of  many  othenh-and  all  diseases  of  the 


liver,  by  which  health  is  not  only  destroyed,  but 
the  mental  powers  sadly  affected,  a  *'grape  diet" 
is  almost  the  only  remedy  resorted  to,  and  gener- 
ally with  success.  It  is  asserted,  on  reliable  au- 
thority, that  those  who  labor  in  the  vineyards,  and 
who  are  accustomed  to  partake  constantly  and  lib* 
erally  of  the  fruit,  are  never  troubled  with  that 
disease.  Those  who  are  subject  to  it  in  cities,-  and 
other  places  where  the  grape  is  not  cultivated,  on 
the  development  of  the  symptoms  of  the  com- 
plaint, resort  to  the  grape  regions  for  the  benefit  of 
the  "grape  diet,"  or  "grape  cure,"  and  where  the 
disease  has  not  become  confirmed,  and  the  svstem 
reduced  beyond  the  power  of  remedies,  a  radical 
cure  is  often  the  result. 

The  nutrimental  properties  of  the  ripe  grape  are 
considerable,  and  it  is  said  men  may  live  and  labor 
on  it  as  an  exclusive  article  of  food,  and  without 
becoming  exhausted,  for  a  much  longer  period 
than  upon  a  diet  of  any  other  species  of  fruit  It 
is  both  stimulating  and  invigorating,  and  by  retain- 
ing the  stomach  in  a  healthy  tone,  promotes  the 
general  health,  and  energy  of  all  the  parts. 

The  culture  of  this  truly  valuable  fiidt  should  be 
encouraged.  It  succeeds  weU  on  almost  every 
variety  of  soil,  and  will  bear  lucrative  crops  vrith 
very  little  care  or  manure  more  than  may  be  sup- 
plied by  every  kitchen.  At  present,  no  production 
yields  a  more  liberal  profit  The  demand  for  it  in 
our  markets  is  much  more  likely  to  increase  than 
diminish  for  the  next  half  century.  Insipid  filack 
Hamburghs,  grown  in  hot-houses,  are  now  selling 
for  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  a  pound,  and 
Isabellas — though  very  few  can  be  obtained — for 
more  than  half  that  sum. 

Nearly  all  the  grapes  that  are  grown  near  Bos- 
ton are  ordered  before  they  are  fiiirly  out  of  blos- 
som, and  at  a  price  scarcely  ever  less  than  one  dol- 
lar a  pound  for  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and 
Golden  Chasselas,  and  seventy-five  cents,  perhaps, 
for  the  Black  Hamburghs. 

This  delightful  fruit  has  the  advantage,  too,  of 
being  more  successfully  raised  in  the  city,  than  in 
the  country,  as  the  close  streets  and  sunny  sides  of 
buildings,  or  the  well-protected  yards  afford  such  a 
shelter  as  to  ensure  the  ripening  of  an  annual  crop 
of  the  Isabella,  Catawba,  Concord,  Diana,  Amber, 
and  other  varieties ;  while  the  street-sweepings  and 
the  daily  wash  of  the  kitchen,  compose  the  pabu- 
lum of  aU  others  the  besl^suited  to  theu:  nourish- 
ment 

Thousands  of  the  little  squares  composing  the 
front  yards  of  the  city,  though  containing  not  more 
than  three  or  four  feet  by  six  in  length,  if  dug  out 
and  supplied  with  proper  soil,  would  sustain  a  vine 
which  might  produce  a  bushel  or  two  of  grapes 
annually.  In  such  positions,  the  vines  would  be 
highly  ornamental,  and  exert  a  beneficial  influence 
on  the  atmosphere  the  people  are  breathing.    In 
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■omc  cities  thia  it  extenaivefy  done.    In  Roehe«ter, 
and  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  flourishing  Tines  ue  found 
in  eTery  part  of  the  city,  in  the  most  compact,  as 
irell  BB  the  sparsely  settled  portioni ;  Hud  in  k 
Bumnier  and  autumnr  feir  of  the  i^tuena  are  i 
supplied  with  this  coolbg  and  inTigorsting  fruit. 

We  have  prepared  this  article  at  this  time  to 
aBbrd  the  opportunity  of  suggesting  a  few  things 
ID  relation  to  planting,  pruning,  cuttings  and  layi 
— but  particularly  that  pruning  may  not  be  too  long 
delayed. 

"The  object  of  pruning  ia  to  remove  all  auperflu- 
oua  wood,  and  thereby  strengtheit  the  vine,  so  as  to 
render  ii  long-lived,  and  capable  of  bearing  and 
ripening  the  proper  quantity  (rf  grapes.'"  ~ 
proper  •easoii  is,  any  time  after  the  fell  of  the 
leaves,  and  before  the  starting  of  the  sap.  As  the 
grape  vine  is  very  senutive  of  the  solar  influences, 
a  tew  warm  days,  even  in  autumn,  or  in  February, 
may  sometimes  set  the  sap  in  motion ;  early  prun- 
ing is  therefore  beet,  certainly  as  early  as  the  first 
of  March,  and  earlier  if  oonvenient,  say  in  Febru- 
ary. 

UTERINO  GRAPE  TWEB. 


way  is  to  plant  them  perpendicularly,  making  tbe 
holes  deep  enough  to  have  the  upper  bud' half  an 
inch  below  the  sut&ce  of  the  ground. 

Success  in  grape  culture  mainly  depends  upon 
getting  a  targe,  hesJthy  and  vigorous  root  penetrat- 
ing some  one  or  two  feet  below  the  surface,  and 
surrounded  by  numbers  of  fibrous  roots.  These 
stretch  away  in  every  direction,  through  the  mel- 
low soil,  in  search  of  the  nourishment  which  they 
require  in  order  to  load  the.  vine  with  friut.  In 
order  to  accompKBh  this,  it  will  not  answer  to  let 
the  vine  have  its  own  way,  by  throwing  out  numer- 
ous branches,  and  extending  some  of  them  ten, 
twenty,  or  perhaps  thirty  feet  in  a  season.  This 
course  would  give  a  great  crop  of  wood,  and  very 
little  fruit.  After  the  cutting  has  grown  one  year, 
it  must  be  pruned  back  to  within  three  eyes  or  buds 
from  the  ground.  This  must  be  done  the  second 
and  third  year,  but  leaving  Huch  side  shoots  as, are 
dedred  to  extend  horisonlally.  PRINCE  says  the 
general  rule  is  to  be  observed  in  pruning 
grapes  that  prevails  in  pruning  trees, — to  keep  the 
shoots  sufficiently  apart  to  admit  the  sun  and  air, 
not  to  cross  and  interfere  with  each  other.  We 
are  inclined  to  think  something  more  is  neces- 
sary, and  as  cuts  will  illustrate  much  better 
than  words  alone,  we  propose,  by-and-b}',  to 
take  up  the  subject  again,  and  speak  more 
particularly  of  the  pruning  required  at  the  va- 
rious ages  of  the  vine. 

We  cannot  close  now,  however,  without 
earnestly  recommending  to  all  to  make  early 
preparation  to  plant  a  Gkape  Vine. 


This  cut  very  plamly  lilustiates  the  mode  (f  lay 
mg  down  the  sluxita  which  spring  out  near  the 
ground,  and  Aron  which  valuable  roots  may  be  ob- 
tained. Hie  branch  should  be  sunk  some  six  or 
eight  inches  below  the  surfiice,  in  a  miust,  light  and 
rich  soil,  and  after  the  first  year,  half  cut  off,  and 
after  the  sectnd,  entirely,  and  then  it  is  an  iode- 
pradent  j^ant,  standing  upon  its  own  roots. 

PLANTING  CinriHQS, 


Planting  cuttings,  the  pieces  bemg  each  about 
twenty  inches  long,  is  the  esMeet,  most  certain,  and 
beat  way  of  propagating  the  vine,  and  llie  cut  an- 
nexed very  well  illustrates  the  manner  of  dwng  it 

lUemelin,  in  his  Mne  Dresser's  Manual,  says 
the  "cultirgs"  should  be  from  healthy 
more  than  ten  nor  lew  than  three  years  old,  and  of 
the  early  spring's  growth  of  the  prerious  year.  His 


A  HEW  WASH  FOB  TBEEB. 

Noticing  an  allusion  to  the  washing  of  trees  with 
lye,  by  Mr.  Underwood,  in  the  JV.  E.  Farmer,  of  De- 
cember 1st,  I  was  reminded  of  the  propriety  of 
again  notidng  a  wash  ibr  apple  trees  which  I  have 
used  vrith  satisfaction  for  the  past  three  years 
Two  years  ago,  I  incidentally  spoke  of  it  in  thii 
journal,  and  fliough  out  of  season  now,  I  venture  to 
again  call  attention  to  it,  hoping  that  some  one  else 
may  test  it. 

Frooure  Mop-itone  dvtl,  at  the  workers  of  toap- 
stone,  sift  it  to  get  out  the  stones,  if  you  choose, 
mix  it  up  to  the  consistence  of  paint,  with  soap-suds, 
and  add  B  very  littie  slaked  lime,  and  if  you  wish 
to  give  it  an  agreeable  tint,  stir  in  a  very  little  yel- 
low ochre.  Apply  this  mixture  with  a  brush  to 
your  young  apple  trees  in  the  early  part  of  the 
summer,  and  it  will  prevent  the  growth  of  moss, 
will  keep  the  trunks  cool,  (which  lye  does  not)  and 
will  give  them  a  handsome,  neat  and  healthy  ap- 
pearance. 


But  the  soap-stone  dust  incorporates  with  the  batk, 
and  in  the  winter  season,  presents  a  handsome  buCT 
color,  which  cannot  be  rubbed  off.  There  is  not 
the  least  danger,  I  think,  in  the  uie  of  this  wafih,  or 
iu  incorporation  into  the  bark,  as  the  soap-stone 
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dust  18  mostly  composed  of  clay,  and  the  lime  and 
ochre  fomid,  in  some  fonn,  in  the  soiL  Besides, 
my  trees  are  healthy,  and  tins  &ct  is  better  than 
theory. 

Perhaps  this  dust  mixed  with  some  other  sub- 
stances, would  be  found  beneficial — ^for  instance, 
with  guano,  for  iS&a  trees.  D.  w.  l. 

W.  Mtdfordy  Dee,,  1855. 


OH  FEEDING  AHIHAL8. 

ImCT  Of  LosQ-CovmwD  Daoli  Hvbbakbbt  vpoii  vbi 
QvAuti  Aia>  Peoduci  or  m  Soil. 

And  whence  does  the  mother  derive  all  this  glu- 
ten and  bone-earth,  by  which  she  can  not  only  re- 
pair the  natural  waste  of  her  own  full-grown  body, 
but  from  which  she  can  spare  enough  also  to  yield 
BO  large  a  supply  of  nourishing  milk  P 

She  must  extract  them  firom  the  vegetables  on 
which  she  lives,  and  these  again  from  the  soil 

The  quantity  of  solid  matter  thus  yielded  by  the 
cow  in  ner  milk  is  really  very  large,  if  we  look  at 
the  produce  of  an  entire  year.  If  the  average 
yield  of  milk  be  3000  quarts,  or  750  gsJlons,  in  a 
year,  (every  10  gallons  of  which  contain  bone- 
earth  enough  to  rorm  about  7  ounces  of  dry  bone,) 
then  by  the  milking  of  the  cow  alone  we  draw 
from  her  the  earthy  ingredients  of  33  lbs.  of  dry 
bone  in  a  year.  These  are  equal  to  40  lbs.  of  com- 
mon bone-dust,  or  3^  lbs.  in  a  month.  And  these 
she  dmwB  necessarily  from  the  soil. 

If  this  milk  be  consumed  on  the  spot,  then  all 
returns  again  to  the  soil  on  the  annual  manuring 
of  the  land.  Let  it  be  carried  for  sale  at  a  dis- 
tance, or  let  it  be  converted  into  cheese  and  butter, 
and  in  this  form  exported — ^there  will  then  be  yearly 
drawn  from  the  land  from  this  cause  alone  a  quan- 
tity of  the  materials  of  bones  which  can  only  be  re- 
stored by  the  addition  of  40  lbs.  of  bone-dust  to 
the  land.  If  to  this  loss  from  the  milk  we  add 
only  10  lbs.  for  the  bone  carried  off  by^  the  yearly 
calf,*  the  land  will  lose  by  the  practice  of  dairy 
husbandry  as  much  bone-earth  as  is  contained  in 
60  lbs.  of  bone-dust — or  in  45  years  everj*  imperial 
acre  of  land  will  lose  what  is  eqidvalent  to  a  ton  of 
bones. 

After  the  lapse  of  centuries,  therefore,  we  can 
easily  understand  how  old  pasture  lands,  in  cheese 
and  dairy  countries,  should  become  jpoor  in  the  ma- 
terials of  bones — and  how  in  such  districts,  as  is  now 
found  to  be  the  case  in  Cheshire,  the  application  of 
bone-dust  should  entirely  alter  the  chamcter  of  the 
grasses,  and  renovate  the  old  pastures. 

Or  S8I  OaowDia  of  Wool,  ars  ixs  Stvbcts  upgr  thi 

Soil. 

The  rearing  of  wool  affords  another  beautiful 
practical  illustration,  both  of  the  kind  of  food 
which  animals  require  for  particular  purposes,  and 
of  the  eifisct  which  a  peculiar  husbandry  must  slow- 
ly produce  upon  the  soiL 

Wool  and  hair  are  distinffuished  from  the  fleshy 
parts  of  the  animal  bv  the  large  proportion  of  sul- 
phur they  contain.  ^Perfectly  clean  and  dry  wool 
contains  about  5  per  cent,  of  sulphur,  or  every  100 
lbs.  containt  5  lbs. 

The  quantity  as  well  as  the  quality  of  the  wool 

*  It  ha«  been  estimated  that  the  proportion  of  bone  in  the — 

Horse       .        .        .       ac  .125  of  ttie  lire  weight. 
Sheep,  aldt  (Merino,)      =  .125  of /toe,  20  of  dead  do. 

=   .33  nearly  of  fiesb  and  flat. 
Pig,  unfatted,       .        ,  =   .17  otUve  .20  of  dead  do. 


vielded  by  a  single  sheep  varies  mudi  with  tlie 
breed,  the  climate,  the  constitution,  the  food,  and 
consequently  with  the  soil  on  which  the  food  is 
grown.  The  Hereford  sheep,  which  are  kept  lean, 
and  give  the  finest  wool,  yield  only  H  lbs.;  but  a 
Merino  often  gives  a  fleece  weighing  10  or  11  lbs., 
and  sometimes  as  much  as  12  Ids. 

The  number  of  sheep  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land amounts  to  30  millions,  and  their  )ield  of  wool 
to  111  millions  of  pounds,  or  about  5  millions  of 
pounds  of  sulphur,  which  is  of  course  all  extracted 
from  the  soiL 

If  we  suppose  this  sulphur  to  exist  in,  and  to  be 
extracted  from,  the  soil  m  the  fonn  of  g3rpsum,  thei^ 
the  plants  which  the  sheep  live  upon  must  take  out 
from  the  sdl,  to  produce  tne  wooa  alone,  30  miUiong 
of  pounds,  or  13,000  tons  of  gypsum. 

Mow,  thouffh  the  proportion  of  this  gypsum  lost 
by  any  one  sheep  &rm  m  a  year  is  comparatively 
small,  yet  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that,  by  the 
long  growth  of  wool  on  hiUy  land,  to  which  noth- 
ing is  ever  added,  either  by  art  or  from  natuxal 
sources,  those  grasses  must  gradually  cease  to  grow 
m  which  sulphur  most  largdy  abounds,  and  whieh 
favor,  thererore,  the  growth  of  wooL  In  other 
words,  the  produce  of  wool  is  likely  to  diminish,  by 
lapse  of  time,  where  it  has  for  centuries  been  year- 
ly carried  off  the  land ;  and,  again,  this  produce  is 
likely  to  be  increased  in  amount  when  such  land  is 
dressed  with  gypsum,  or  with  other  manure  in 
which  sulphur  naturally  exists.     Of  coune,  this 

general  conclusion  will  not  apply  to  localities  which 
eiive  from  springs  or  other  natural  sources  a  sup- 
ply of  sulphur  equal  to  that  which  is  yearly  re- 
moved. 

Ov  VHi  FBAonoiL  4in>  THBoanxoiA  Yalitib  or  Dxmani* 

Kdtos  Of  Food. 

From  what  has  been  stated  in  the  preceding  sec- 
tions, it  appears,  as  the  result  both  of  theory  and  of 
I  practice,  that  different  kinds  of  food  are  not  equal- 
y  nourishing.  This  &ct  is  of  great  importance,  not 
cmly  in  the  preparation  of  human  fooo,  but  also  in 
the  rearing  and  fiittening  of  stock.  It  has,  there- 
fore, been  made  the  subject  of  experiment  by  many 
practical  agriculturists,  with  the  following  general 
results: 

1.  If  common  hay  be  taken  as  the  standard  of 
comparison,  then,  to  yield  the  same  amoimt  of  noor^ 
ishment  as  14  lbs.  of  hay,  experiments  on  feeding 
made  by  diflierent  persons,  and  in  diffsrert  countries, 
say  that  a  weight  of  the  other  kinds  of  food  must 
be  fliven,  which  is  represented  bv  the  number  op- 
posite to  each  in  the  tbUowing  table : — 


Hay 10 

Glover  hay 8  to  10 

Oreen  clover ...46  toM 

Wheat  atrav 40  to  60 

Barley  straw 20  to  40 

Oatitraw 20  to  40 

Pea  straw 10  to  16 

Potatoes 20 

Old  potatoes 40? 

Carrots,  (red) 26  to  80 


Carrots,  (white).; 46. 

Mangold-wurtiel 86 

Turmps .60 

Cabbage 20  to  80 

Peas  and  beans. 8  to  6 

Wheat &to  6 

Barley 6to  8 

Oats 4to   T 

Indian  com 6 

OU-oake 2to  4 


It  is  l^und  in  practice,  as  the  above  table  shows, 
that  twenty  stones  of  potatoes,  or  three  of  oil-cake, 
will  nourish  an  animal  as  much  as  ten  stones  of 
hay  will,  and  five  stones  of  oats  as  much  as  either. 
Somethhig,  however,  will  depend  upon  the  quali- 
ty of  the  sample  of  each  kina  of  food  used— -which 
we  know  varies  very  much,  and  with  numerous  dr- 
cumstances ;  and  something  also  upon  the  age  and 
constitution  of  the  animal,  and  upon  the  way  and 
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form  in  which  the  food  10  administered.  The  skil- 
ful rearer,  feeder,  and  &ttener  of  stock  knows  also 
the  value  of  a  change  of  food,  or  of  a  mixture  of 
the  diffei  ent  kinds  of  vegetable  food  he  may  have 
at  his  command — a  subject  we  have  considered  in  a 
previous  section. 

^  2.  The  generallv  nutritive  value  of  different 
kinds  of  food  has  also  been  represented  theoreti- 
cally, by  supposing  it  to  be  very  nearly  in  propor- 
tion to  the  Quantity  of  nitrogen,  or  of  gluten, 
which  vegetables  contain.  Though  this  cannot  be 
conudered  as  a  correct  principle,  ^et  as  the  ordina- 
ry kinds  of  food  on  which  stock  is  fed  contain  in' 
general  an  ample  supply  of  carbon  for  respiration, 
with  a  comparatively  small  proportion  of  nitrogen, 
these  theoretical  determinations  are  by  no  means 
without  their  value,  and  they  apj)roacb,  in  many 
oases,  very  closely  to  the  practical  ^^alues  above 
^▼en,  as  deduced  from  actual  trial.  Thus  assum- 
mg  that  10  lbs.  of  hay  yield  a  certain  amount  of 
nourishment,  then  of  IJie  other  vegetable  substances 
it  will  be  necessary,  according  to  Uieory,  to  give  the 
following  quantities,  in  order  to  produce  the  same 
general  effect  in  feeding : — 


GftTToU(rtd) 85 

Cabbage 85  to  40 

Peaae  and  Beans 2  to  8 

Wheat 6 

Barley .....6 

Oats 6 

Rye 6 

Indian  eorn 0 

Bran 6 

OU-cake 8 


Hay 10 

Clover  hay« 8 

Yetchhay 4 

Wheat  straw 62 

Barley  straw 62 

Oat  straw 65 

]^a  straw.... 6 

Potatoes 28 

Old  potatoes 40 

Tunupe... 80 

Mangold- wxirtxel 60 

If  the  feeder  be  careful  to  supply  his  stock  with 
a  mixture  or  occasional  change  of  food — and  es- 
pecially, where  necessary,  with  a  proper  proportion 
of  fatty  matter — ^he  may  very  safely  r^^te,  by 
the  numbers  in  the  above  tables,  the  quantity  of 
any  one  which  he  ought  to  substitute  for  a  given 
weight  of  any  of  the  others — smce  the  theoretiosd 
and  practical  results  do  not  in  general  very  greatly 
differ. 

8.  As  has  been  already  stated,  however,  it  is  not 
strictly  correct  that  this  or  that  kind  of  vegetable 
is  more  fitted  to  sustain  animal  life,  simply  because 
of  the  large  proportion  of  nitrogen  or  gluten  itcon- 
tams ;  but  it  is  wisely  provid^  that,  along  with 
this  nitrogen,  all  plants  contain  a  certain  proportion 
of  starch  or  suear,  and  of  saline  and  earthy  mat- 
ter---all  of  which,  as  we  have  seen,  are  reqmred  in 
a  mixture  which  will  most  easily  sustain  an  animal 
in  a  healthy  condition ;  so  that  the  proportion  of 
nitrogen  in  a  substance  may  be  considered  as  a 
rough  practical  index  of  the  proportion  of  the  more 
important  saline  and  earthy  ingredients  also. 

4.  It  is  very  doubtful,  however,  how  fer  this  pro- 
portion of  nitrogen  can  be  regarded  as  any  index 
of  the  fattenmg  property  of  vegetable  substances. 
If  the  fat  in  the  body  be  produced  from  the  oil 
in  the  food,  it  is  certain  that  the  proportion  of  this 
oil  in,  vegetable  substances  is  by  no  means  regulated 
by  that  of  the  gluten  or  other  analogous  substances 
containing  nitrogen.  The  stodi  farmer  who  wishes 
to  lay  on  fat  on^  upon  his  animals,  must  therefore 
be.  regulated  by  another  principle.  He  must  se- 
lect those  kinds  of  food,  such  as  linseed  and  oil- 
cake, in  which  &tty  matters  appear  to  abound,  or 
mix,  as  I  have  already  said,  (p.  354,)  a  due  proper^ 
tion  of  fiit  or  oil  with  the  other  kinds  ^f  fooa  he 
employs. 

*BoilioiitlBitww. 


But  large  quantities  of  fiit  accumulate  in  the 
bodies  of  most  animals,  only  when  they  are  in  an 
unnatural,  and,  perhaps  in  some  measure,  an  un- 
healthy condition.  In  a  state  of  nature  there  are 
comparatively  few  animals  upon  which  large  accu- 
mulations of  hi  take  place.  A  certain  portion,  as 
we  have  seen,  is  necessary  to  the  healthy  animal ; 
but  it  is  an  interesting  fact,  that  as  much  as  is  nec- 
essary to  supply  this  is  present  in  most  kinds  of 
vegetable  fooo.  In  wheaten  flour  it  is  associated 
wiui  the  gluten,  and  may  be  extracted  from  it  after 
the  starch  of  the  flour  has  been  separated  from  the 
gluten  by  washing  with  water,  as  already  described 
(pp.  40  and  45.)  In  so  far,  therefore,  as  this  com- 
paratively small  necessary  quantity  of  fatty  matter 
18  concerned,  the  proportion  of  nitro^n  may  also 
be  taken,  without  the  risk  of  any  senous  error,  as 
a  practical  indication  of  the  ability  of  the  food  to 
supply  the  natural  waste  of  fat  in  an  animal  which 
is  either  growing  in  general  size  only,  or  is  only  to 
be  maintained  in  its  existing  condition. 

While,  therefore,  it  appears  from,  the  study  of 
the  principles  upon  whicn  the  feeding  of  animals 
depends,  that  a  mixture  of  various  principles  ia 
necessary  in  a  nutritive  food,  it  is  interesting  to  find 
that  all  the  kinds  of  vegetable  food  which  are  rais- 
ed, either  by  art  or  by  natural  growth,  are  in  real- 
ity such  nuxtures  of.  these  several  substances- 
more  or  less  adapted  to  fulfil  all  the  conditions  re- 
quired from  a  nutritious  diet,  according  to  the  state 
of  health  and  growth  in  which  the  animal  to  befed 
may  happen  to  be. 

An  important  practical  lesson  on  this  subject, 
therefore,  is  taught  us  by  the  study  of  the  wise  pro- 
visions of  nature.  Not  only  does  the  milk  of  the 
mother  contain  all  the  elements  of  a  nutritive  food 
mixed  up  together — as  the  egg  does  also  for  the 
unhatched  bird — ^but  in  rich  natural  pastures  the 
same  mixture  uniformly  occurs.  Hence,  in  crop- 
ping the  mixed  herbage,  the  animal  introduces  into 
Its  stomach  portions  of  various  plants — some 
abounding  more  in  starch  or  sugar,  some  more  in 
gluten  or  albumen — ^some  more  in  fiitty  matter — 
while  some  are  naturally  richer  in  saline,  others  in 
earthy  constituents;  and  out  of  these  varied  mate- 
rials the  digestive  oigans  select  a  due  proportion  of 
each  and  reject  the  rest.  Wherever  a  pasture  be- 
comes usurped  by  one  or  two  grasses — either  ani- 
mals cease  to  thrive  upon  it,  or  they  must  crop  a 
much  larger  quantity  of  food  to  supply  from  this 
one  grass  the  natural  waste  of  all  the  parts  of  their 
bodies. 

It  may  indeed  be  assumed  as  almost  a  general 
principle,  that  whenever  animals  are  fed  on  one 
tdnd  of  vegetable  only,  there  is  a  waste  of  one  or 
other  of  the  necessary  elements  of  animal  food,  and 
that  the  great  lesson  on  this  subject  taught  us  by 
nature  is,  that  by  e  judicious  admixture,  not  ordy  tg 
food  economised,  hut  (he  labor  imposed  upon  the  di- 

Sesttve   organs  is  also  materially  dimnishfd — 
ohnston^slEkmenJts  of  Chemistry  and  Geology. 


AMEaiCAN  Factort  Gibls. — In  one  of  the  fac- 
tories of  Maine  recently,  the  proprietors  reduced 
the  wages,  whereupon  there  was  a  general  determi- 
nation to  strike,  and  as  they  were  obliged  to  give  a 
month's  notice  before  quitting  work,  they  have  in 
the  meantime  issued  a  circular  to  the  world  at  large 
in  which  is  the  following  interesting  paragraph : — 
'^e  are  now  working  out  our  notice,  and  shall 
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aoon  be  without  eihployment ;  can  turn  our  hand  to 
most  anything;  don't  IDlo  to  be  idle— bat  deter- 
mined not  to  work  for  nothinff,  where  folka  can  af- 
ford to  pay.  Who  wants  h^pp  We  can  make 
bonnets,  dresses,  puddings,  pies  and  cakes,  patch, 
dam,  knit,  roast,  stew  and  fry,  make  butter  and 
cheese,  milk  cows,  feed  chickens,  hoe  com,  sweep 
out  the  kitchen,  put  the  parlor  to  rights,  make  beds, 
split  wood,  kindle  fires,  wash  and  iron,  besides  be- 
in^  remarkably  fond  of  babies;  in  fact,  can  do  any- 
thmg  the  most  accomplished  housewife  is  capable 
of,  not  forgetting  the  scoldings  on  Mondays  and 
Saturdays.  For  specimens  of  spirit,  will  refer  you 
to  our  overseer.  Speak  quidL.  Black  eyes,  &ir 
foreheads,  clustering  locks,  beautiful  as  Hebe,  can 
sing  like  a  seraph,  and  smile  most  bewitchiiagly. 
An  elderly  gentleman  in  want  of  a  good  housekeep- 
er, or  a  mce  man  in  want  of  a  wife— willing  to  sus- 
tain either  character ;  in  fact,  we  are  in  we  mar- 
ket! Who  bids?  Qoing — gone— gone!  Who's 
the  lucky  man  ?" 


stouter,  and  the  com  earlier  and  more  sound.  Bati 
independently  of  this  source  of  profit  from  fowls, 
the  discussion  to  which  we  refer  afforded  satisfac- 
tory proof  to  us,  that  no  product  of  the  farm  yields 
a  better  profit  than  its  fowls. 


HOME  KABB  OTTAHO. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  generally  known  that  the  de- 
posits of  the  hen-house,  when  suffered  to  accumu- 
late for  seyeral  years,  without  exposure  to  wet,  are 
▼ery  nearly  of  the  same  nature  as  the  African  and 
Penrrian  guano,  of  which  so  much  has  been  said. 
It  ii  concentrated  and  caustic  manure,  and  should 
never  be  applied  to  crops  without  being  largely  di- 
lated with  loam  or  some  other  substance,  to  reduce 
its  strength  by  diffusion,  as  it  will  invariably  prove 
detrimental,  if  not  destructive  in  its  effects.  If  it 
be  thrown  into  a  heap  with  rix  times  its  bulk  of 
muck,  or  of  good  loam,  and  moistened  with  water, 
it  will  be  found  highly  efficient  in  promoting  the 
growth  and  healthy  development  of  any  plant 
to  which  it  may  be  applied ;  but  it  should  never 
he  used  in  its  raw  and  caustic  state.  A  few 
bushels  of  this  manure,  properly  diluted  and  pre- 
pared, will  be  found  to  produce  the  results  secured 
by  a  vastly  larger  amount  of  the  best  stable  or 
ham-yard  manure.  For  vines  and  garden  vegeta- 
bles it  is  altogether  unsurpassed. 

In  a  recent  discussion  upon  the  profits  of  poul- 
try, evidence  was  adduced  by  two  or  three  persons, 
that  the  manure  from  the  hen-house  produced  bet- 
ter results  on  crops  than  any  other  fertilizer  used 
on  the  fiu!m.  In  one  instance,  where  about  one 
hundred  fowls  were  kept,  sand — mere  granular 
sand — ^was  scattered  plentifully  on  the  floor,  and 
upon  which  the  droppmgs  folL  Two  or  three 
times  a  week  the  sur&ce  of  this  was  carefolly  swept, 
gathering  up  a  portion  of  the  sand  with  the  drop- 
pings and  depositing  the  whole  in  barrels.  In  the 
spring  this  was  in  the  most  convenient  form  to  be 
taken  to  the  fields  and  applied  to  the  hills  where 
com  was  to  be  planted,  and  on  a  large  field  where 
excellent  bam-yard  manure  was  applied  at  the  rate 
of  twenty  ox-cart  loads,  or  about  eight  cords,  per 
acre,  the  portion  where  a  single  handful  of  the 
home-made  guano  had  been  applied  was  altogether 


HOW  APES  CATCH  CRABS. 

A  traveller  in  Java  relates  the  following  amusing 
scene,  which  he  witnessed  in  the  company  of  some 
of  the  natives : 

After  walking  close  up  to  the  old  campaign,  they 
were  upon  the  ixnnt  of  turning  back,  when  a  young 
fellow  emergea  from  the  thicket,  and  said  a  few 
words  to  the  mandoor.  The  latter  turned  with  a 
laugh  to  Frank,  and  asked  him  if  he  had  ever  seen 
the  apes  catch  crabs.  Frank  replied  in  the  negar 
tive,  and  the  mandoor  taking  his  hand,  led  him  gent- 
ly and  cautiously  through  the  deserted  village,  to  a 
spot  which  the  young  fellow  had  pointed  out,  and 
where  the  old  man  had  formerly  planted  hedges, 
rendering  it  an  easy  task  for  them  to  approach  un- 
observed. 

At  length  they  reached*  the  boundary  of  the  for- 
mer settlement — a  dry,  sandy  soil,  strip  of  beach, 
where  all  vegetation  ceased,  and  only  a  single  tall 
pandanus  tree,  whose  roots  were  thickly  interlaced 
with  creeping  plants,  formed  as  it  were  the  advanced 
post  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Behind  this  they 
crawled  along,  and  cautiously  raising  their  heads, 
they  saw  several  apes,  and  at  a  distance  of  two  or 
three  hundred  paces,  who  were  pertly  looking  for 
something  as  they  walked  up  ana  down  the  beach, 
while  others  stood  motionless. 

It  was  the  long  tailed,  brown  variety,  and  Frank 
was  beginning  to  regret  that  he  had  not  his  tele- 
scope with  him,  to  watch  the  motions  of  these 
strange  beinss  more  closely,  when  one  of  them,  a 
tremendous  laree  fellow,  began  to  draw  nearer  to 
them.  Carefulty  examining  the  ground,  over  whidi 
he  went  with  all  fours,  he  sto^  at  intervals  to 
scratch  himself,  or  to  snap  at  some  insect  that 
buzzed  around  him. 

He  came  so  close  that  Frank  fancied  that  he 
must  scent  them,  and  give  the  alarm  to  the  other 
monkey's,  when  suddenly  passing  over  a  little  eleva- 
tion covered  with  withered  reedy  grass,  he  here  dis- 
covered a  party  of  crabs,  paradmg  up  and  down  on 
the  hot  sand.  With  a  bound  he  was  amongst  them, 
but  not  quick  enough  to  catch  a  single  one ;  for  the 
crabs,  though  apparently  so  clumsy,  darted  like 
liffhtning  into  a  quantity  of  small  holes  or  cavities, 
wnich  nuide  the  ground  here  resemble  a  seive,  and 
the  a^  could  not  thrust  his  paws  after  them,  for 
the  orifice  was  too  narrow. 

The  mandoor  nudged  Frank  gently,  to  draw  his 
attention,  and  they  saw  the  ape,  after  crawHne  once 
or  twice  up  and  cbwn  the  small  strip  of  land,  and 
peeping  into  the  various  holes,  with  his  nose  dose 
to  we  ground,  suddenly  seating  himself  very  ^ve- 
ly  by  one  of  Uiem,  which  he  fancied  most  smtable. 
He  then  brouffht  round  his  long  tail  to  the  front, 
thrust  the  end  of  it  into  the  cavity,  until  he  met 
with  an  obstacle,  and  suddenly  made  a  &oe  which 
so  amused  Frank,  that  he  would  have  laughed  loud- 
ly, had  not  the  mandoor  raised  his  finger  wamingly 
— and  directly  the  ape  drew  out  his  extraordinwy 
line  with  a  jerk.  At  the  end  of  it,  however  hung 
the  desired  booty,  a  fat  crab  by  one  of  its  claws, 
tmd  swinging  it  round  on  the  ground  with  such  vi» 
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oknoe  as  to  make  it  loose  its  hold*  he  took  it  in  his 
left  paw,  picked  up  a  stone  with  the  other,  and 
after  cracking  the  sheU,  devoured  the  savory  con- 
tents with  evident  satisfaction. 

Four  or  five  he  thus  caught  in  succession,  on  each 
occasion  when  the  crab  nipped  him,  making  a  face 
of  heroic  resignation  ana  pain,  but  each  time  he 
was  successful,  and  he  must  have  found  in  the  dain- 
ty dish,  and  the  revenge  for  the  nip,  abundant  sat- 
lafoclion  for  the  pain  he  endured,  or  else  he  would 
not  have  set  to  work  again  so  soon. 

Thus  then  the  ape  quite  engaged  with  the  sport, 
and  without  taking  his  eyes  off  uie  ground,  haa  ap- 
proached to  within  about  twenty  paces  of  the  party 
concealed  behind  the  pandanus  tree.  Here,  again, 
the  ground  was  full  of  holes,  and  looking  out  the 
one  ne  conjectured  to  be  the  best,  he  threw  in  his 
line  once,  and  probably  felt  that  there  was  some- 
thing alive  within,  for  ne  awaited  the  result  with 
signs  of  the  most  eager  attention^ 

The  affair  however  lasted  longer  than  he  antici- 
pated ;  but  being  already  well  filled  by  his  past 
auocessful  hauls,  ne  pulled  up  his  knees,  laid  his 
arms  upon  them,  bowed  his  head,  and  half  closing 
bis  eyes,  he  assumed  such  a  resigned  and  yet  ex- 
quisitely comical  &ce,  as  only  an  ape  is  capable  of 
putting  on  under  these  circumstancea. 

But  his  quiet  was  destined  to  be  disturbed  in  a 
manner  as  unsuspected  as  it  was  cruel  He  must 
have  discerned  some  very  interesting  object  in  the 
clouds,  for  he  was  staring  up  there  fixedly,  when  he 
uttered  a  loud  yeU,  left  hold  of  his  knees,  felt  with 
both  hands  for  nis  tail,  and  made  a  bound  in  the  air, 
as  if  the  ground  under  him  was  growing  red  hot, 
At  the  end  of  his  tail,  however,  hung  a  ffi^antic  crab; 
torn  with  desperate  energy  from  his  niding  place, 
and  Frank^  who  could  restrain  himself  no  longer, 
then  burst  mto  a  loud  laugh. 

The  mandoor  at  first  retained  his  gravity ;  but 
when  the  ape,  alarmed  by  the  strange  sound,  looked 
up  and  saw  men,  and  then  bounded  off  at  full  speed, 
with  his  tormentor  still  dangling  at  the  end  o7  his 
tail,  the  old  man  could  no  longer  refirain  either,  and 
they  both  laughed  till  the  tears  ran  down  their 
cheeks. 

The  ape,  in  the  meanwhile,  flew  across  the  nar- 
row strip  of  sand,  followed  by  all  the  others,  towards 
the  jungle,  and  in  a  moment  after,  not  a  single 
one  was  visible. 


WHTTBS  BHELTEB  FOB  AHIMALS. 

Solomon  says— "A  righteous  man  regardeth  the 
Hfe  of  his  beast"  It  is  remarkable,  that  on  a  very 
large  majority  of  our  fiirms,  far  less  attention  ib 
paid  to  the  comfort  of  our  domestic  animals  during 
the  long  period  of  their  confinement  during  the 
winter  months,  than  the  well-known  humanity  of 
onr  farmers,  in  other  matters,  would  seem  to  in- 
sure. LiEBio,  the  distinguished  German  chemist 
says  that  our  clothing  is  an  equivalent  for  food ; 
and  every  discerning  and  reflecting  person  must 
have  received  a  very  striking  and  impressive  corrol)- 
oration  of  the  truth  of  the  observation  in  the  plain 
ikot  that  an  animal  comfortably  sheltered,  and  pro- 
vided with  litter  or  bedding,  consumes,  during  win- 
ter, less  food  by  nearly  one-half  than  an  animal  of 
the  same  siie  and  kind  will  require  if  uncared  for 


and  exposed.  We  have  frequently  been  surprised 
and  shocked  by  what  appear  to  be  an  unmerciful 
regardlessness  of  the  comfort  and  health  of  their 
domestic  animals,  particularly  their  young  stock. 

Every  correct  farmer  will  study  the  comfort  of 
every  animal  under  his  care — ^not  only  from  a  com- 
mon principle  of  humanity,  which  is,  or  should  be, 
instilled  into  him  by  the  gentle  and  humanizing 
character  of  his  pursuits,  but  from  a  healthy  and 
laudable  regard  for  his  own  interests.  As  a  face- 
tious writer  once  said,  ^'misery  never  yet  fattened 
any  one,  and  cdd  and  hunger  are  miserable  bed- 
fellows." Good  barns,  comfortable  sheds,  close 
"cotes,"  for  sheep  and  swine  to  go  to  when  they 
please,  are  among  the  most  elegant  embellishments 
of  which  a  homestead,  in  a  rural  districts  can  possi- 
bly boast 

OABBEV  SEEDS. 

There  is  a  matter  to  which  I  wish  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  public,  and  especially  that  portion  of 
it  who  deal  in  garden  seeds ;  and  that  is,  the  bad 
quality  of  many  of  the  kinds  that  the^-  send  round 
among  us.  At  five  cents  a  paper,  which,  on  an  av- 
erage contains  each  not  more  than  a  table  spoon- 
ful, they  can  well  afford  to  furnish  us  with  the  very 
best  of  new  seeds,  indued  with  full  and  active  vital- 
ity. But  I  am  sure  some  do  not,  and  I  hazard  the 
remark  that  none  take  the  pains  they  ought  to  take. 
The  loss  of  5f  10  or  15  cents  is  not  much ;  but 
that  is  by  no  means  the  whole  loss.  There  is  the 
loss  of  the  labor  of  preparing  the  ground,  of  sow- 
ing the  seed,  of  much  of  the  manure  used,  and  of 
the  expected  crop.  And  there  is  the  vexation, 
which,  m  this  world,  which  is  so  full  of  vexations, 
ought  not  to  be  inflicted  upon  us,  if  seed-sellers  can 
weU  help  it  The  complaint  does  not  proceed  iVom 
one  only,  but  from  many. 

There  is  hardly  any  seed  which  does  not  lose  a 
portion  of  its  viudity;  some  lose  all  if  kept  over 
more  than  one  winter.  It  is  pretty  well  known 
that  seed-sellers  take  back  in  the  fall  the  seed  un- 
sold in  the  preceding  spring,  and  the  suspicion  is 
rife  among  us  that  the  seed  taken  back  is  offered 
again,  and  perhaps  a  third  or  fourth  time.  The  pa- 
pers bear  no  date  of  the  year  when  the  seed  vras 
raised ;  and  why  do  they  not  P 

I  fear  the  seed-sellers  do  not  take  sufficient  care 
to  put  up  only  the  best  seed.  In  all  cases,  where 
the  plant  is  biennial,  they  should  use  none  but  laree 
healthy  roots ;  and  when  it  is  umbeliferous,  like  tne 
parsnip,  or  branching,  like  the  beet,  they  should 
put  up  none  but  such  as  is  borne  on  the  central 
umbels  and  the  principal  branches.  If  they  were 
to  remove  the  inferior  umbels,  (the  umbels  only,) 
and  the  tops  of  the  inferior  branches,  at  the  time 
of  blossoming,  or  before,  the  umbels  and  branches 
left  would  bear  better  seed;  and  those  removed, 
would  probably,  if  left,  have  borne  only  abortive 
seeds. 

It  has  been  said  that  cabbage  seed,  raised  from 
cabbage  stcUkSf  the  head  being  removed,  seldom  pro- 
duce plants  that  head  well.    So  reason  teaches. 

And  it  has  been  said  also  that  squash  and  pump- 
kin seeds,  taken  from  the  stem  end,  are  more  apt 
to  produce  firuit  similar  to  the  parent  than  those  ta- 
ken from  the  blossom  end.    It  is  well  worth  while 
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to  ascertain  if  this  saying  is  correct  Reflection 
would  probably  auggest  a  reason  why  it  is  so. 

This  spring,  more  complaint  has  been  made  of  the 
bad  quanty  of  parsnip  and  onion  seeds  than  of  any 
other;  but  the  beet  oeds  show  many  vacancies. 

Doubtless  the  fidlure  of  many  seeds  is  due  to  the 
ignorance  or  carelessness  of  the  sower.  It  will  take 
but  a  few  lines  to  remark  that,  in  a  dry  season,  cov- 
ering the  seed  sown,  for  three  or  four  days,  with  a 
board  or  a  piece  of  old  carpet,  will  sometimes  cause 
it  to  vegetate,  when  otherwise  it  might  not. 

Can  you,  Mr.  Editor,  give  a  list  of  the  seeds 
which  lose  their  vitality  soonest,  and  of  other  seeds 
which  retain  their  vitality  longest  ?  Honest  seed- 
raisers,  and  all  are  honest,  for  aught  I  know,  would 
be  glad  to  learn.  Yours,  &c.,        S.  Hale. 

We  fully  agree  with  our  corres^ndent,  that 
there  is  great  need  of  improvement  m  the  quaUtjr 
of  garden  seeds.  We  have  long  been  aware  that  if 
there  is  anything  in  which  the  public  are  hum- 
bugged, it  is  in  garden  seeds.  But  the  cause  must 
not  be  laid  to  the  established  seed  dealers ;  it  be- 
longs wholly  and  exdusivelv  to  the  purchaserH. 
They  require  cheap  seeds,  ana  always  buy  of  those 
who  sell  the  lowest,  and  of  course,  they  get  them ; 
for  no  honest,  upright  seedsman  could  supply  pure 
fresh  seeds  at  the  unusually  low  prices  at  wnich 
they  are  now  sold. 

The  truth  is,  the  mass  of  the  people  buv  garden 
seeds  as  thev  would  a  pound  of  sugar  or  a  biuhel  of 
com;  the  cheapest  always  finding  the  most  custom- 
ers. The  standinff  of  the  seedsman  is  no  consider- 
ation, and  the  seeos  of  an  unknown  dealer  are  just 
as  readily  taken  as  those  from  the  merchant  who  is 
well  known,  and  has  a  reputation  to  lose.  The 
competition  among  dealers,  and  the  eagerness  to  se- 
cure customers,  hais  lowered  prices,  and  as  they  are 
below  what  fresh  seeds  can  be  raised  for,  they  must 
of  course  be  adulterated  to  afford  a  living.  The 
dishonest  seedsman,  if  there  are  any  such,  must  pur- 
sue this  course,  or  ntux^hase,  hap-hasard,  any  seed 
offered  for  sale,  of  which  there  is  always  an  abun- 
dance, without  knowing  anything  about  them. 
Probably  not  one  in  ten  of  those  who  buy  seeds 
are  aware  that  the  best  seedsmen,  who  can  be  re- 
lied upon,  have  their  seeds  raisefl  expressly  for 
them,  and  often  frimish  the  stock,  or  know  tKat  it 
is  pure ;  it  is  the  onlv  way  they  can  be  certain  of 
theur  genuineness.  Tne  only  remedy  is,  therefore, 
to  deal  with  Jir$l  rate  houses,  wiUi  men  who  are 
known,  and  to  be  willing  to  pay  a  fair  price  for  a 
pure  article.  If,  however,  they  must  be  had  at  a 
tow  price,  purchasers  must  expect  to  have  them 
mixed  with  old  seeds ;  for  it  is  the  only  way  in 
which  the  dealer  can  compete  with  the  cheap  seeds- 
man. Our  advice  is,  to  buy  nothing  in  the  way  of 
seeds,  plants  or  trees,  because  they  are  cheap. — 
Hatt^fB  Magazine, 

SUPKRPHOfiPHATE   OP  IlME  AB  A  FeRTILIZEB. — 

We  were  induced,  last  spring,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  a  friend,  to  use  some  superphosphate  of  lime 
upon  some  com  which  we  were  planting.  In  order 
to  make  the  experiment  fiurly,  we  left  one  row  of 
com  without  any  of  this  fertilizer.  The  rows  in 
which  we  placed  the  superphosphate  came  up  the 
first,  grew  the  rankest,  and  looked  the  best  all 
throuAi  the  season.  A  week  ago  to-day  we  har- 
vestea  the  crop,  and,  as  all  the  piece  was  equally  | 


manured  before  the  superphosphate  was  apoHed, 
and  had  equal  culture,  we  give  the  result  or  our 
experiment  Gathering  and  husking  the  row  with- 
out superphosphate,  we  found  they  weighed  36 
Sounds,  not  ten  ears  of  which  were  hard  or  perfect, 
aving  suffered  from  the  frost  some  four  weeks  ago, 
while  the  next  was  perfectly  matured  and  the  earn 
weighed  60  pounds.  We  are  convinced  that  the 
supernhoephate  saved  our  entire  crop  of  com,  al- 
though we  used  only  a  table-spoonnil  in  a  hilL 
What  will  our  neighlior  of  the  Jveto  England  Ikr- 
mer, — ^which  is  one  of  the  best  agricultum  and  &ni- 
ily  newspapers  in  the  world,-~sayto  this? — CheUea 
Telegraph. 

Remarks. — ^Your  neighbor  of  the  A^  £.  jRotr- 
tnar  thinks  the  experiment  a  very  fiivomble  one,  and 
would  advise  you  to  continue  it  next  year,  and  see 
if  the  result  will  be  the  same.  We  have  raised  be- 
tween fifty  and  sixty  bushels  of  com  to  the  acre, 
this  year,  where  only  a  handful  of  superphosphate 
was  applied, — but  the  land  was  heavily  manured 
last  year. 

THE  TIELD  OF  LESS  THAH  AH  ACEB 

OFCOUMniD. 

I  see  going  the  rounds  of  the  papers  the  products 
of  a  two-acre  &rm,  amounting  after  nine  years' 
preparation  to  the  annual  sum  of  $133,20 :  and  the 
writer  concludes  he  "will  have  his  reward,  if  the  ac- 
count he  gives,  will  stimulate  others  to  do  the  like 
out  of  nothing."  To  add  a  further  stimulus  I  give 
the  following  account  of  the  productions  of  a  house- 
lot  containing  but  139  percnes  and  83]  feet  At 
least  one-third  of  this  is  taken  up  by  house  and 
out-buildings,  and  about  one-third  of  the  balance 
too  steen  for  cultivating  anything  but  grass  and 
trees.  It  came  into  my  possession  four  years  ago, 
with  the  portion  now  cultivated  stripped  of  its  soQ 
by  grading  to  fill  up  terrace  walls.  There  are  three 
of  these,  5  to  8  feet  high.  It  has  produced  during 
the  past  season : 


aoe  qnarU  of  Stnirbenies,   20  ots.,    - 

6  eta.. 


Sets., 
Seta., 
8  cti., 

15  oU., 
Oeti., 

10  cU., 


SO  buQches  Aspftragrs, 
SOO  llM.  GrMs, 
88  quarts  OoowberrlM, 
16  quarts  Carranta, 
90  quarts  Peas, 
27  quarts  Raspberries, 
10  bunches  Rhubarb 
6  quarts  Cherries, 
6  bushels  Grapes, 
10&  bushels  Peaches,  extra,  $2 
4{  bushels  Peaches,  common,  60  cts., 
Orass,  second  crop,  .       .       - 

470  Peach  trees,  1  year,  bud.  floe,  8  cts.,    - 
100  Gooseberry  trees,  5  cts., 

]l  bushels  (hiions,  75  cts.,    - 

2  lbs.  Hops,  40  cts., 

SOonnlB,  6  cts.,      - 

12  Grape  vines,  1  year,      10  cts.. 

Total 


#61,60 

-  3,00 

-  200 
3,04 

-  06 
1,60 

.  4,06 

-   60 

60 

10,00 

-  21,00 

2,25 

-  1,00 
87,60 

-  5,00 
1,12 

80 

.  40 

-    1,20 


•l&7,4a 

'Every  tree,  shrub  and  plant  has  been  set  by  my 
own  hands— excepting  about  one  dozen  and  three 
old  peach  trees — ^within  the  four  years,  and  had  my 
attention  only  before  breakfast  and  after  supper. 
In  addition  to  my  own  labor,  the  whole  lot  has  not 
received  more  than  20  days'  work  during  the  sear 
son,  perhana  less. 

If  the  "JVew  England  Farmer^  or  any  other  can 
beat  this,  let  us  hear  from  them. — ^Robert  Ab- 
THXJB8,  put  Township^  AUeghany  Co.,  Perm. — 
fFettem  AgricuUunslf  PiUaburg. 
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JERSEY  COW,  ELOBA. 


Among  the  efibrta  made  to  introduce  Detter 
milch  cow«  to  our  fanuB,  both  for  milk  and  for  dai- 
r)'  purposes,  the  Aldxmty,  or  Jeraen  cows,  have  taken 
quite  a  prominent  place ;  but  their  poueeaon  hat 
Dot  become  general ;  a  few  enterptidng  peraonB, 
only,  having  purchaaed  them,  who  con  affi>rd  to  ei- 
j>eriroent,  and  lose,  if  such  should  be  the  result, 
without  having  the  loss  materiully  ^ect  their  other 
ojierationa.  In  many  cases  they  have  proved  ex- 
cellent, but  not  in  all. 

Hr.  Laurence,  in  his  general  treatlie  on  cattle, 
give*  as  a  general  description  of  the  cows,  that 
they  are  light  red,  yellow,  dun,  and  fown-colored ; 
.liton,  wild-homed,  deer-necked,  with  a  general  re- 
■emblaoce  to  that  animal  g  thin,  hard,  and  small- 
boned  1  irregular,  and  often  very  awkwardly  shaped. 
He  thinks  they  are  among  the  beet  milkers  in  the 
world,  as  to  quality.  He  bad  been  assured  that  an  A1- 
demey  cow  that  had  strayed  from  her  owner,  made 
nuufcen  pounds  of  butter  a  week,  each  of  the  three 
weeks  she  wan  kept  by  the  finder;  and  the  fiict 
was  held  so  extraordinary,  ea  to  be  thought  woHh 
a  memorandum  in  the  perish  books.  This  product 
however,  has  been  equalled,  we  beUeve,  by  some  of 
tbeoommon,  or  native  cows  of  New  England.  The 
reports  in  the  transactions  of  our  country  agricultu- 
ral sodetiea  have  frequently  shown  a  product  of  one 
pound  of  butter,  from /our  quarts  of  milk. 

Before  coming  to  a  concluuoa  of  their  true  value, 
we  think  they  mutt  become  more  oommi 
hiOM,  so  as  more  generally  to  lean  their  qualiljea. 


both  for  milk  and  beef,  and  their  adaptation  to  our 
climate,  and  paattnea.  In  the  meantime,  we  are 
liappy  to  express  our  obligatioiw  to  those  irtio  are 
willing  to  breed  and  test  them. 

~  from  which  the  above  engraving  waa 

taken,  is  the  proper^  of  Jonathan  French,  Esq., 
of  Roxbury,wlio  hat  fiimithed  us  the  subjoined 

count  of  her. 

Flora,  the  Jersey  cow,  is  four  years  old  last  Sep- 
tember, and  w^hs  nine  hundred  pounds.  She 
was  imported,  September,  1S54,  direct  from  the 
Jersey  Island*  {  waa  then  with  calf,  which  waa 
dropped  laat  March. 

The  largest  quantity  of  milk  she  has  given  in  any 
one  day,  was  thirteen  quarts.  As  much  of  the 
milk  as  was  required  for  the  use  of  the  family  to 
make  up  the  deAdenoy  of  another  cow,  was  reserved 
and  the  balance  made  into  butter,  giving,  for  sever- 
al weeks,  nuie  to  tm  pounds !  After  calving,  the 
sick  and  did  not  produce  the  quantity,  or  qual- 
ity of  milk,  which  may  he  expected  &om  her  when 
fully  acclimated. 

A  Okeenland  Ladt's  Dbehb.— This  eonaitls  of 
seal-flkin  stocking!  with  the  fur  next  to  the  fool, 
and  of  such  length  ai  to  reach  above  the  kne& 
Over  these  is  drawn  a  pair  of  teal-skin  boots,  with 
the  ^ir  outside,  so  that  the  boots  are  in  truth  a 
■eal-akin  of  double  thickness,  with  the  fiir  outside 
and  inside  too.  The  pantaloons  are  of  seal-skin, 
something  in  the  form  of  old-&ihioDed  knee  breech- 
A  Jacket  of  eeal-ekin,  fur  inside,  fits  close  Co 
Hie  outer  baUUment  is  a  loose  jorrah 


9  body. 
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CZAJB,  OAI>r  or  THB  JBBBITY  OOW,  FIiOBA. 
AoB  8  MoiiTBi.    WuoHT  000  Las. 


of  calico.  Around  the  neck  is  a  raff  of  dog's  Air, 
but  underneath  thU  is  a  white  or  black  handker- 
chief tied  mu^  to  the  neck.  The  diCM  vhen  orna- 
ment^ is  quite  a  handsome  one,  m  it  ti  the  beat  of 
the  bloomer  style. 


HOT  TO  OVEB  HAKS. 

At  this  is  about  the  time  when  roost  fitimers 
ptai«ring  thor  hams,  beef  tongues,  &c.,  for  future 
use,  a  few  suggestioni  on  the  subject  will  undoubt- 
edlj  be  acceptable. 

We  would  not  adfise  the  use  of  ssLttpetre  in 
curing  meat — it  is  entirely  unnecessary,  and  it  is 
dangerous.  Many  of  the  other  suggestions  below 
are  valuable : 

FoBK  Hams.— When  the  meat  it  perfbcOy  cold, 
after  bebg  killed,  it  is  ready  to  be  salted.  The 
nit  should  be  of  ^e  best  quality — solar  eraporat- 
«(1,  ground  fine,  is,  perhaps,  the  best  kind — and  to 
every  pound  of  it  one  ounce  of  fine  white  sugar 
should  be  added.  The  hams  should  be  laid  ui 
table  or  bench,  and  erery  part  carefully  rabbed 
this  salt )  then  they  should  be  laid  in  a  dry  tub 
mtfil  the  next  day.  The  same  operation  should  be 
repeated  every  day  for  four  da^  taking 
turn  the  hams  in  the  tub  every  time  they  i 
down.  After  this,  the  operation  may  be  repeated 
once  every  two  days  for  a  week,  when  it  will  be 
found  that  the  meat  has  eheorbed  sufficient  salt  to 
preeore  it  for  bmily  use.  After  this  it  may  be 
slightly  smoked,  or  hung  up  to  dry.  Earns  intend- 
ed tar  sale  should  be  once  rubbed  over  with  the 
aallt  as  described,  then  placed  in  a  strotuE  picklt 
This  should  be  made  of  the  best  saltr— 10  lbs.  to  th 
100  Iba.  of  pork,  with  one  ounce  of  sugar  to  th 


pound  added,  and  balfanouDcerf  saltpetre  totba 

ten  pounds  of  salt,  all  txnled  for  about  fifteen  tnia- 
utes,  and  the  froth  skimmed  off;  it  is  then  set 
aside  to  cooL  When  cold,  the  hams  may  be  placed 

thii  pickle  and  left  for  three  weeks.  They  should 
then  be  lifted,  hung  up  for  three  or  four  days  to 
drip,  and  are  then  fit  to  be  smoked. 

For  fomily  use,  instead  of  smokiiu  the  hama  a^ 
ter  they  are  salted  and  dripped,  if  they  are  rimplj 
rubbed  over  with  black  pepper  and  bung  up  for  a 
few  days  to  dry,  the  meat  acquires  a  very  toe  fla- 
vor. A  mild  smoky  taste  may  be  given  to  hama 
without  smokine  them,  by  umply  smoking  the  bar- 
rels in  which  they  are  to  be  laid  down  m  pickle. 
This  is  a  good  plan,  because  the  taste  of  the  smoke 
— which  some  persona  like — is  given  to  the  meat 
without  discoloring  it  Sides  of  pork  should  be 
treated  in  the  same  manner  as  hams  laid  in  the 
pickle ;  but  for  home  use,  during  winter,  by  merely 
rubbing  the  sides  with  salt  every  day  for  a  week  or 
ten  days,  then  hanging  them  in  a  moderately  cool 
place  to  dry  for  use,  the  meat  is  much  iweeter  than 
that  laid  down  in  pickle.  This  information  we 
have  derived  from  one  long  engaged  in  curing  pork, 
and  we  have  satisfied  ouraelves,  practically,  of  iU 
correctneas.     The  amount  of  salt  for  rubbing  on 


the  meat  does  not  require  to  be  stated )  no  perwm 
go  wrong  by  nibbmg  on  too  great  a  quantity. 
The  sugar  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  nulli^dng  the 
bitter  taste  of  the  saltpetre,  and  also  that  of  any 
biUerin — sulphate  of  magneiia  or  sulphate  of  soda 
-that  may  be  in  salt 

BsEF  Hams.— The  finest  beef  bams  are  made  by 
itting  out  the  entire  bcme  of  the  hind-quarter, 
len  rubbmg  in  the  salt  and  sugar,  the  same  as  de- 
scribed for  porii  hams,  turning  them  over  and  rub- 
bing them  every  day  fbr  one  week.    After  this  tbey 
are  nni^  up  to  drip  in  a  co<d  place  for  three  days. 
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They  are  now  taken  down  and  rubbed  all  over,  on 
a  taole  or  bench,  with  some  fine  salt,  black  pepper, 
and  cloves,  all  ground  together.  About  one  ounce 
each  of  salt  and  pepper,  and  half  an  ounce  of 
cloves,  are  sufficient  for  thirty  pounds  of  meat,  but 
the  exact  quantity  cannot  be  given.  No  person 
can  go  wrong  if  he  rubs  every  part  of  the  whole 
aurfiu^e  of  the  ham  with  some  or  this  salt  and  pep- 
per composition.  The  ham  is  now  fit  to  be  rolled. 
This  is  accomplished  by  rolling  it  into  cylindrical 
form,  swilling  it  round  from  the  narrow  to  the 
thickest  end,  and  hanging  it  up  to  dry  for  about  ten 
days  before  it  is  used.  It  is  cut  in  round  slices  for 
frying  by  commencing  at  the  butt  end.  A  stout 
cord  is  used  to  swill,  or  tie  such  hamF,  and  it  must 
be  looped  or  turned  under  on  both  sides  along  the 
ooils  of  the  cord,  so  as  to  have  every  coil  umly 
bound  and  held  in  place  when  the  ham  is  being  cut 
in  slices  for  daily  use.  Hams  made  in  this  manner 
are  the  finest  in  the  world — a  luxury. 

Smoked  beef  is  to  be  found  in  abundance  in  our 
markets,  but  it  is  a  poor  eatable  of  the  meat  kind 
in  comparison  with  beef  prepared  as  described. 
We  hope  some  of  our  farmers  will  make  some  such 
beef  hams  this  fidl  fim;  family  use.  They  will  not 
keep  in  summer  weather  so  weU  as  smoked  beef — 
BO  it  is  said — ^but  of  this  we  are  not  certain. 


any  method  to  destroy  the  inch  worm,  green  and 
black,  that  eats  up  all  the  foliage  of  the  currant 
bushes  ?  They  have  eaten  ours  two  seasons ;  the 
second  season  the  bushes  died ;  there  are  myriads 
of  them. 

Also  a  cure  for  mildew  on  grape  vines. 

M.  C,  Favilion  House. 

Mmdpdier^  JVbv.,  1855. 


Pvr  ihe  New  England  Farwuer. 

T?Aiy|P|fi  0](.I^B  LAVD. 

Mil  Editor: — In  volume  10,  No.  28  of  the 
weekly  Farmer^  I  gave  you  a  statistical  account  of 
the  expenses  and  profits  of  a  piece  of  land  which  I 
had  tiued  for  two  years  previous,  which  left  me  a 
nett  profit  of  $8,07.  I  now  send  you  the  amount 
of  another  crop,  with  the  expense  of  raising  it,  to 
show  that  fiirmmg  dots  pay^  even  on  the  hara  kinds 
of  our  hilly  town. 


For  the  New  Bn^Umd  Fanuer, 

REMEDT  FOR  THE  OHIOH  MAOOOT. 

Deab  Sir:--I  noticed  in  the  J^tw  England 
Farmer,  a  question,  asking  "What  could  be  done  to 
get  rid  of  the  onion  maggot  .^  1  will  give  you 
my  experience.  Some  few  years  since,  I  should 
^nk  the  second  or  third  year  of  the  potato  rot, 
my  gardener  came  to  me  and  told  me  the  onions 
were  being  eaten  up  by  ma^^ts  at  the  root ;  said 
he  had  put  ashes,  and  also  ume  on  them,  but  they 
did  no  good.  I  went  to  the  garden  and  found,  as 
he  said,  the  roots  full  of  maggots.  I  then  exam- 
ined the  sound  ones,  and  found  the  joints  full  of 
fly-blows,  quite  a  number  in  each  joint  close  to  the 
mi^n  stock ;  they  were  then  fix)m  six  to  eight  inches 
high.  I  told  the  gardener  first  to  water  the  plants 
wuh  the  watering  pot  until  quite  wet,  and  another 
to  aft  the  ashes  thickly  over  them ;  he  did  so,  and 
saved  every  one  that  was  left  standing.  I  never 
had  abetter  crop,  and  have  continued  to  grow  them 
on  the  same  ground  ever  since,  and  have  never  lost 
any. 

I  had  a  bed  of  top  onions  paralled  with  the 
others, — ^I  found  fly-blows  on  them,  and  also  where 
they  had  hatched  and  gnawed  a  drcle  round  just 
enough  to  leave  a  white  maik,  but  the  onion  tops 
were  too  hard  for  them  to  penetrate.  I  then 
thought,  as  the  potatoes  were  rotting,  I  would  ex- 
amine them.  I  found  where  the  ^ines  were  decay- 
ed, the  roots  were  full  of  the  same  kind  of  mag- 
gots, and  where  they  were  not  decayed,  there  were 
unmistakable  marks  where  they  had  tried,  without 
success,  to  gnaw  into  the  heart  of  the  vine. 

I  noticed  that  spring  that  there  were  vast  swarms 
of  slender  black  flies  in  the  garden,  and  have  no 
doubt  they  blew  the  onions.  The  currant  bushes 
were  also  badly  handled  by  them,  or  some  other 
insect  One  of  my  neighbors  soaked  a  paper  of 
anion  seeds  and  found  40  live  maggots  on  tne  top 
of  the  water,  very  small,  but  disoemlble  with  the 
naked  eye. 

OuL  yoU|  or  any  of  your  correspondents,  tell  of 


1866. 

lUy  7—8.  To  14  days'  labor  with  boy  and  oxen  to 
plow  and  barrow,        -       -       -       -    •   - 

May  8.    To  I  boahel  wbeat,  lown,      .... 

May  14.  To  1  day's  labor  with  boy  and  oxen  to 
piow  and  barrow,       _----- 

May  li.    To  2  buahelt  barley  sown.         ... 

May  14.    To  4  basbels  clover  ieed  in  chaff, 

May  14.    To  6  qts.  herdngrau  leed,         ... 

May  14.    To  80  Iba.  goano  and  S  boabela  ashes  sown, 

Aug.  14.  To  1  day's  labor  mowing  barley  and 
cradlins  wheat,       ------ 

Aog.  16.  To  1  day*8  labor,  binding  wheat  and  get- 
ting in  barley,  ..---- 

Aug.  81.    To  setting  in  88  stocks  wheat, 

Oct.  11.  To  ureshing  26  bushels  grain  at  Is.  per 
bushel, 


Total  expenses  in  1856. 


Dr, 

$8,00 
8,60 

8,00 

1,76 

60 

76 

1,80 

1,60 

8,86 
60 

M7 
•80,88 
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By  8  bushels  of  wheat  at  $2,60  per  bushel. 
By  17  bushels  bariey,  at  874  oU  per  bushel, 
To  1  ton  wheat  straw,  at  $0  per  ton. 
To  I  of  ton  of  barley  straw,  at  $0  per  ton, 
Add  profits  on  previous  crops. 


Deduct  expenses 


$».«7 


LeaTing  a  balance  In  my  IkTor,  of      -       -       - 

Showing  a  lair  remuneration  for  the  use  of  the  land. 
I  luid  a  small  crop,  owing  to  the  heavy  rains  dur- 
ing the  mondi  of  July,  the  land  being  naturally  wet 
and  heavy. 

I  ask  you  to  pubhsh  the  above  to  show  to  our 
brother  farmers  that  farming  does  pay,  even  with 
ordinary  crops.  Hartet  Barbsr. 

fVariridc,  Mv,,  1855. 


VirCSIlCEHT  IH  THE  APPLE. 

With  us  (says  the  editor  of  the  Mtany  Jawrnd^ 
the  value  of  tne  apple,  as  an  article  of  food,  is  hx 
underrated.  Besides  containing  sugar,  mucilage 
and  other  nutriment  matter,  apples  contain  vegeta^ 
ble  acids,  aromatic  qualities,  &c,  which  act  power- 
^lly  in  the  capacity  of  refrigerants,  tonics  and  an- 
tis  eptics ;  and  when  freely  used  at  the  season  of 
mellow  ripeness,  they  prevent  debility,  indigestion, 
and  avert,  without  doubt,  many  of  the  **uls  that 
flesh  is  heir  to."  The  operators  of  Cornwall,  Eng- 
land, consider  ripe  apples  nearly  as  nourishing  as 
bread,  and  fiur  more  so  than  potatoes.  In  the  year 
1801 — ^which  was  a  year  of  much  scardty — apnles, 
instead  of  bdne  converted  into  cider,  were  sold  to 
the  poor ;  and  ue  laborers  asserted  that  they  could 
''stand  tiieir  work**  on  baked  apples,  without  meat, 
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whereas  a  potato  diet  required  meat  or  some  other 
substantial  nutriment.  The  French  and  Germans 
me  apples  extenstvehv  as  do  the  inhabitants  of  all 
European  nations.  The  laborers  depend  upon  them 
as  an  article  of  food*  and  freouently  make  a  dinner 
of  sliced  apples  and  bread.  There  is  no  fruit  cook- 
ed in  as  many  different  wajs  in  our  country  as  the 
apple,  nor  is  there  any  frmt  whose  ralue  as  an  arti- 
cle of  nutriment,  is  as  great,  and  so  little  appreciat- 
ed. 

Far  Out  New  Jingfiand  Farmtr. 

SPECIAL  KASUSSS. 

What  scientific  agriculture  will  ultimately  do  for 
fiurmers,  time  will  show ;  what  it  has  done,  may  be 
seen  on  the  farms  of  many  of  the  most  inveterate 
opponents  of  the  improTed.agricultural  movement. 

Let  anv  one  consider  the  amount  of  meadow 
mud,  muck  and  similar  material  daily  used  on  New 
England  Arms,  and  he  will  find  that  the  manurial 
resources  of  firnners  have  been  more  than  doubled ; 
even  those  persons  who  leave  their  manure  to  be 
dried  by  the  sun  and  washed  by  the  rain,  now  be- 
lieve they  decidedly  gain  by  such  admixtures. — 
Thousands,  whilst  Uiey  studiously  condemn  all  ag- 
ricultural newspapers,  lectures  and  books,  mix  the 
deposites  from  pond  and  road-«ide,  with  the  cattle 
dropping  because  neighbor  A  or  B,  who  do  derive 
information  from  such  sources,  does  so  and  is  ben- 
efited. 

But  even  this  simple  operation  is  not  fully  undei^ 
stood  in  its  scientific  bearings.  I  will  not  enter  in- 
to the  detailed  analyses  of  pe^t  and  pond  mud ;  it 
is  enough  to  know  that  it  is  largely  composed  of 
water  and  carbonaceous  matter,  and  some  valuable 
salts  (mineral  matt;er)  in  a  crude  state.  That  so 
long  as  it  is  submerged  in  water,  no  change  can 
take  place  in  its  constituent  parts  which  will  set  free 
the  harmless  and  valuable  portions,  and  render  in- 
noxious the  hurtfuL 

We  will  suppose  we  have  the  mud  dug,  and  treat 
of  the  best  method  of  umnff  it,  and  some  of  the  re- 
sults. When  first  dug  it  is  as  soft  as  cheese,  and 
full  of  water;  to  remove  it  then  to  the  barn-yard 
necessitates  the  removal  of  a  large  quantity  of  wa- 
ter; do  we  need  this  water?  No-— because  we 
wanted  the  peat  to  be  sponge-like  to  absorb  the 
surplus  water  of  the  manure,  which  it  cannot  do  if 
aLready  saturated. 

A  winter's  frost  or  summer's  sun  settles  that, 
breaks  it,  expands  it,  and  leaves  it  hgfat  and  dry ; 
now  put  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  manure  heap,  and 
we  have  an  absorbent  that  will  not  only  take  up  the 
refuse  water,  but  will  hold  it  till  wanted.  Postpon- 
ing the  consideration  of  the  chemical  components 
of  the  peat,  now  saturated,  let  us  consider  how 
most  fiirmers  will  use  the  pUe  of  compost  accumu- 
lated during  the  year ;  the  compost  made  of  horse, 
cow  and  pig  foeces,  perhaps  some  night  soil,  and  the 
before  mentioned  peat.  In  a  section  of  country 
like  this,  each  fiurm  will  have  some  upland,  and 
some  reclaimed  meadow,  all  or  a  part  of  which  will 
be  in  grass ;  the  so-called  good  farmer,  during  the 
frozen  weaUier,  will  haul  out  his  manure  and  leave 
it  in  piles  on  his  grass  land,  ready  to  be  spread  in 
the  spring  as  a  top-dressing.  He  knows  that  so 
]ttled  and  spread,  it  will  lose  some  of  its  value  by 
evaporation,  but  he  knows  such  work  can  be  prop- 
erly done  at  no  other  time,  from  the  tender  state  of 
the  ground,  and  too  great  hurry  of  work.    If  he  is 


as'  good  a  fiurmer  as  we  have  supposed,  he  will  dress 
this  land  with  not  less  than  eight  or  ten  cords  per 
acre,  to  be  renewed  yearly,  or  fess  often,  as  his  ex* 
perience  may  deem  best 

Let  us  now  ascertain  the  benefit  this  compost 
thus  made  will  do  his  meadow  land.  We  knowi 
to  a  moral  certainty,  it  will  give  him  the  next  sumr- 
mer  from  two  to  three  tons  of  hay  to  the  aore^ 
while  Ihe  same  land  not  manured  will  only  give  a 
ton ;  no  one  doubts  the  wisdom  of  his  getting  the 
largest  possible  return  from  his  acre,  conastent  with 
an  economical  outlay,  and  he  tells  us  that  the  haul* 
ing  and  mixing  of  this  compost  has  been  done  at 
odd  jobs,  and  really  cost  but  little ;  the  question  of 
cost  we  will  reserve  for  the  present,  and  inquire 
what  has  been  the  scientific  result  of  his  labor. 

Peat  meadow  ^i.  e.  recliumed  meadow,^  is  oom- 

Soeed  of  peat  which  has  been  drained  of  its  super* 
uous  water  and  top  dressed  with  more  or  less  ffrav- 
eL  The  water,  scientifically,  flooded  the  peat,  xept 
out  the  air,  wluch  by  means  of  its  oxygen  would 
have  affected  the  mineral  matters  in  the  mud,  and 
would  have  so  acted  upon  them  chemically  as  to 
make  them  (technically)  sweet,  and  capable  of  con- 
tributing towards  a  hedthy  vegetation ;  the  gravel 
served  to  give  greater  strengtn  and  consistency  to 
the  mud,  and  increased  the  £aiiiage,  by  the  admix- 
ture of  its  stones  and  larger  particles,  and  also  fur- 
nished some  lime,  potash  and  silica  and  other  in- 
gredients to  the  acUve  carbonic  acid  of  the  peat  it- 
self.   Now  what  Ir  the  peat  ? 

It  IS  a  body  composed  of  about  85  per  cent  of 
water,  14  per  cent  of  carbonic  acid  and  ammonias 
and  1  per  cent  of  lime,  potash,  &c.,  the  water  and 
carbonic  acid  being,  as  we  see,  in  excess,  the  lime, 
&c.,  small,  the  ammonia  and  phosphate  of  lime  very 
small  in  amount  The  gravel  will  afford  a  large 
amount  of  silica,  a  small  portion  of  lime,  differing 
in  that  respect  according  to  the  locaUtv  of  themv- 
el,  and  little  or  no  ammonia  or  phosphate  of  lime. 
Now  without  entering  into  the  oiscussion  whether 
ammonia  or  phosphate  of  lime  is  the  more  import 
tant  agent  in  vegetable  growth,  let  us  assume  they 
are  both  necessary,  because  both  have  been  founa, 
in  all  carefully  tned  experiments,  to  conduce  to  the 
development  of  vegetation ;  if  we  examine  a  num- 
ber of  analyses  of  plants,  we  shall  find  that  in  aU 
cases  water  and  carb^c  acid  are  the  largest  cour 
tributors  to  their  structure,  and  these  we  have  to 
an  inexhaustible  amount  in  tiie  peat ;  but  we  no 
less  siurely  find  that  these  two  agents,  alone,  can 
never  produce  a  vegetation  able  to  sustain  animal 
life. 

Having  this  startin|[  point,  we  see  that  by  the 
same  andyses,  plants  m  the  aggregate  take  a  very 
large  amount  of  various  mineral  matters  from  the 
earth ;  a  ton  of  hay,  for  instance — 280  lbs.  of  water» 
1600  carbonaceous  matter,  21  1-10  lbs.  lime,  26 
lbs.  potash,  32  7-10  lbs.  ammonia  and  phosphate 
of  lime ;  and  by  comparing  these  amounts  witn  the 
contents  of  an  acre  of  peat,  we  see  that  a  few  years 
would  exhaust  the  peat,  even  if  we  could  squeeze 
all  out  ci  it  which  it  contains,  an  impossible  pro- 
cess, therefore  we  feel  the  necessity  of  supplying 
these  ingredients  to  the  meadow  land  to  ensure  » 
large  crop  of  hay ;  and  inasmuch  as  the  farmer  gets 
the  large  amount  of  hay  year  after  year,  it  is  evi- 
dent to  superficial  reasoning  that  he  must  have  sup> 
pUed  these  minerEil  matters ;  he  would  seem  then 
to  have  acted  scientifically— has  he  P  No,  besause 
though  he  may  have  supplied  the  ingredients  in 
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whole  or  in  part,  he  has  not  supplied  them  accord- 
ing to  any  definite  system,  or  with  the  greatest 
economy ;  his  top-dressing  could  not  have  cost  him 
less  than  $25  per  acre,  and  he  got  an  increase  of 
H  tons  of  hay,  or  $30  in  return.  If  we  can  show 
him  that  this  end  could  have  heen  gained  for  $9, 
he  would  admit  that  he  lost  $17  by  the  operation, 
which  the  same  scientific  reasoning  will  show  to  be 
a  most  unscientific  operation. 

If  any  one  has  been  interested  enough  to  follow 
thus  ikr,  it  will  be  easy  to  diow  the  method  of  oper- 
ation hereafter.  B.  M.  a 

XcxMigtofi,  Abv.  26,  1855. 


/\r  Ac  Nno  Bnifiand  Fairwtr* 

'"BUTTER  STOCK." 

Can  you,  Mr.  Editor,  inform  me  whether  or  not 
any  of  this  fiunous  stock  is  now  to  be  hadP  For 
several  jrears  last  past,  they  have  been  trumpeted 
abroad,  m  every  jpossible  form,  up  to  the  time  of  the 

Seat  National  Show,  In  your  city,  and  since,  until 
e  Devons  of  Middlesex  nad  become,  in  the  minds 
of  readers  of  newspapers,  as  distinct  a  class  of  an- 
imals as  any  other.  If  my  recollection  is  right, 
there  has  been  a  proposal  to  sell  all  these  animals, 
by  their  proprietor,  that  others  may  be  benefited 
thereby.  Whether  or  not  such  sale  lias  been  made, 
I  am  not  advised.  I  have  looked  in  vain  for  an  ac- 
count of  it  If  people  believe  what  has  been 
averred  about  these  ammals — ^that  a  gallon  of  their 
milk  would  produce  a  pound  of  butter,  in  the  month 
of  October,  and  a  gallon  and  a  half  at  all  other  sea- 
sons of  the  year — this  being  twice  as  well  as  may  be 
expected  of  other  sood  stodc — then  it  must  be 
that  they  would  seU  for  prices  corresponding. — 
I  expected  that  individual  animals  would  have  run 
up  to  two,  three  and  five  hundred  dollars.  Certain- 
ly cows  that  will  give  milk  of  this  quality,  and  make 
certain  that  their  offipring  will  do  the  like,  would 
be  worth  these  prices.  More  than  this,  he  who 
has  had  the  sagacity  to  distinguish  and  j^row  up 
such  a  stock,  should  be  worthy  of  distinguished  re- 
membrance. I  am  well  satisfied  of  the  Dutter-ma- 
king  qualities  of  the  Jersey  animals,  kept  by  Vir. 
MoUey,  Mr.  Reed  and  Mr.  Henshaw;  and  that 
these  animals  will  produce  milk  that  will  yield  two 
pounds  of  butter  a  day,  when  fed  in  the  best  man- 
ner. These  are  the  best  ^'butter  stock**  I  have 
ever  seen.  Their  looks  show  their  ability.  But 
that  the  plump  Devon  can  be  made  to  do  this,  I 
have  yet  to  learn.  Possibly,  under  very  peculiar 
circumstances,  milk  can  be  stripped  from  them, 
four  quarts  of  which  will  yield  a  pound  of  butter. 
But  before  I  can  fully  credit  such  statements,  let 
them  be  backed  by  never  so  strong  arguments,  my 
name  will  cease  to  be  Thomas. 

Aov.  29, 1855. 

The  Vallet  Fabheb.— E.  Abbott,  Esq.,  late 
Editor  and  Proprietor  of  the  VaUeg  Farmer ^  pub- 
fished  at  St  Louis,  has  sold  the  establishment  to 
NoBllANJ.CoLMAN,Esq.,ofthatcity.  Mr.  Abbott, 
who  has  long  done  good  service  in  the  cause,  will 
rtmain  as  Associate  Editor.  Mr.  Colman  announ- 
ces that  he  shaU  devote  his  time  to  the  interest  of 
the  FcarmeTi  and  shall  introduce  important  improve- 
ments into  the  paper. 


For  ike  Setp  SngUuid  Fanner. 

TO  TEE  "PEA8AHT  BAED.*' 

How  art  thou,  fHend,  Uilfl  Aofcamn  weaUier— 
In  iplritfl— li^t,  M  ligbkeit  feather  f 
From  trliat  we  learn  of  yoi  we  gather, 

Thon  goeat  It  prime  ; 
And  if,  parehanoe,  we  meet  togeflier, 

Well  have  a  tinw. 

Thon  young  '^potaithdigging"  loon  I 
How  cam'it  thou  by  m  rich  a  boon  ? 
Namely,  the  Hose's  golden  spoon. 

At  which  folks  stare ; 
One  wouldn't  have  thought  it— an'  sath  ihoon. 

As  thou  dost  wear  I 

MoreoTer,  what  dost  feed  upon  f — 
We  do  ooi^Jure  thee— tell  us,  man  j 
And  eke,  nhai  stream  firom  Helicon 

Flows  down  thy  gullet  f 
Then,  swifter  then  Ahimaas  ran, 

Here's  haste,  our  skillet. 

But  lately  twas,  we  chanced  to  see 
A  rare  production,  penned  by  thee ; 
And  heard  it  asked,  respeettng  ye, 

In  plain  set  terms, 
**HaTe  we  up  in  the  hill  countiy, 
'Mongst  us  a  Bums  ?" 

Quite  glad  indeed,  wen  we,  to  hear 
Bndi  Joyful  news,  spread  tax  and  near ; 
Thou|^  aged  quite,  and  as  we  fear, 

Laid  on  the  shelf. 
Thus  introduce,  in  method  queer, 

Our  humble  selt 

All  summer  long,  have  we  been  toiling, 
About  the  farm,  and  delving,  moiling, 
Twizt  rain  and  sunshine,  dripping,  broUing, 

To  gain  a  living ; 
One's  iiystem  needs  a  little  oOlng, 

Against  Thanksgiving. 

Mdvember's  howling  "o'er  the  lea," 
Disrobing  plant,  and  flower  and  tree  $ 
The  storm-king's  driving  Ikst  and  fkee. 

Young  childhood's  wonder, 
And  our  poor  hardship's  for  a  spree 

A  "Doestieks  Bender."* 

Fie  I  on  those  "melancholy  days," 
That  Bryant  sings  in  sweetest  lays ; 
However  bright  the  poet's  bays, 

Or  nobly  worn, 
Methinks,  such  times  the  dapple  greys 

Ififl^  serve  one's  turn. 

We've  dianted  in  our  Harvest  Home, 
And  aaade  all  snug  for  SMuths  to  oome ; 
Aro  ready  for  the  life  and  drum, 

Of  social  chat,— 
Discuirions— Lectures— Ljeeum, 

We're  in  for  that. 

Farewell !    my  brother  of  the  plow— 
My  blessing,  take  It^-even  now ; 
8och  wekome  would  I  likewise  show 

To  thee  and  thine, 
Am  Bsanna  welcomed  was  by  Jew, 

la  auld  lang  «yne. 

BmOCKOrtOkgtm 


m.s.  •. 


*  A  "Doestlcks  Bender,"— alluding  to  a  humorous  article  ia 
the  N,  r,  Btmtmg  Foti,  entttled  "Doestioks  on  a  Bender." 


Why  Butter  is  Dear. — Is  the  following,  firom 
a  New  YoriL  city  paper,  true  or  fabulous  P 

'There  is  a  fine  pasture  cdl  over  the  country  now, 
and  the  price  of  butter  ought  to  be  down  to  a  shil- 
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line  a  pound.  Why  isn't  it  ?  Because  the  women 
and  girls  don^  know  how  to  make  it  For  twenty 
years  past  the  eirls'  butter-making  education  has 
been  sadly  neglected.  They  can  play  the  piano, 
but  cannot  chum;  can  dance,  but  cannot  skim 
milk  ;  can  talk  a  little  French,  but  don't  know  how 
to  work  out  the  buttermilk.  The  women  who  made 
the  butter  in  Westchester,  Dutchess  and  Orange 
Counties  twenty  years  aso,  are  passingaway,  and 
there  are  none  to  take  Sieir  places.  That's  why 
butter  is  high." 


Fw  the  New  Bngiand  Farmer, 

PORTRAITS  FROM  THE  FIELD  AHD 

FARM-YARD. 

BY    WILSON    FLAGO. 
THB    CHIOKADBE,    OB   BLACK    CAP   TITMOUSB. 

'There  are  but  few  individuals  who  haye  spent 
their  winters  in  the  countr}'  who  would  not  agree 
with  me  that,  to  the  lively  notes  of  the  Chickadee 
we  are  indebted  for  a  mat  part  of  the  cheerfulness 
that  attends  a  wintei^  warn.  Tliough  he  is  not 
reckoned  among  the  singine  birds,  there  is  a  varie- 
ty in  his  notes,  uttered  at  different  times,  which,  if 
repeated  in  uninterrupted  succession,  would  form 
one  of  the  most  agreeable  of  woodland  melodies. 
The  sounds  from  which  he  has  derived  his  name 
seem  to  be  a  species  of  call-notes,  and  are  probably 
deugned  by  nature  to  enable  these  little  birds, 
while  scattered  singly  over  the  forest,  to  sinialize 
their  presence  to  others  of  their  own  tribe.  Hence 
it  may  often  have  been  observed,  that  when  this  call  is 
rapimv  repeated,  a  multitude  of  these  birds  will 
immeoiatefy  assemble  aroimd  the  one  that  gave  the 
alarm.  Wnen  no  alarm  is  intended  to  be  given, 
the  bird  simply  utters  these  notes  occasionally,  as 
he  passes  from  one  tree  to  another.  He  is  proba- 
cy accustomed  to  hearing  a  response,  and  if  one  is 
not  soon  heard,  he  will  reiterate  his  call  until  it  is 
answered;  for  as  these  birds  do  not  forage  the 
woods  in  flocks,  this  continual  conversation  or  hail- 
ing is  carried  on  between  them  to  satisfy  their  de- 
sire for  one  another's  company. 

These  caU-notes,  with  vniich  every  one  is  &mil- 
iar,  are  very  lively  in  their  expression,  with  a  mix- 
ture of  querulousness  in  their  tone  that  renders 
them  the  more  pleasing.  The  Chidsadee,  at  other 
times,  utters  two  very  plaintive  notes,  which,  un- 
like those  of  the  j;enerahty  of  birds,  are  separated 
by  a  regular  musical  interval,  making  a  fowrih  on 
the  descending  scale.  They  sUehtly  resemble  those 
of  the  Pewee,  except  that  the  latter  are  on  the  as- 
cending scale,  and  they  are  often  supposed  to  come 
from  some  other  bird,  so  entirely  difierent  are  they 
from  the  common  note  of  the  Chickadee.  I  have 
nerer  been  able  to  ascertain  the  circumstances  un- 
der which  the  bird  repeats  this  plaintive  stnun ;  but 
I  know  that  it  is  uttered  both  in  summer  and  vrinter. 
In  the  early  part  of  summer,  these  birds  are  ad- 
dicted to  a  veiT  low,  but  pleasant  kind  of  warbling, 
greatly  varied  but  indistinctly  enunciated,  and  whidi 
wants  only  a  sufficient  loudness  and  distinctness  to 
entitle  the  bird  to  high  merit  as  a  songster.  Tbds 
warbling  does  not  seem  to  be  intended  to  cheer  his 
partner,  but  rather  as  a  sort  of  soliloquizing  for  his 
own  amusement  If  such  notes  were  uttered  by  the 
young  of  a  sin^g  bird,  we  might  suppose  it  to  be 
taking  lessons  m  music,  and  that  these  were  some 


of  its  first  attempts.  I  have  often  heard  a  similar 
kind  of  warblmg  from  the  Baltimore  Oriole. 

The  Chickadee  is  one  of  the  most  lively  of  oar 
birds,  and  on  account  of  his  permanent  residence 
with  us,  one  that  would  be  sadly  missed  if  his  race 
were  to  become  extinct  Though  not  a  8ong4>ird9 
he  is  a  lively  chatterer  and  an  agreeable  companion  % 
and  as  he  never  tarries  long  in  one  place,  he  never 
tires  one  either  by  his  presence  or  his  ^^arrulity. — 
We  associate  him  with  all  our  pleasant  wmter  walks, 
in  the  orchard  or  in  the  woods,  in  the  garden,  or 
our  immediate  enclosures.  We  have  seen  him  on 
still  winter  days,  flitting  from  tree  to  tree  in  the 
^urden  and  orchard  witn  the  most  lively  motions 
and  enga^K  attitudes,  examining  every  twig  and 
branch,  vraiaing  over  and  under  and  in  and  out,  and 
then  with  a  few  rapid  notes,  hopping  to  another 
tree  to  go  through  the  same  pleasant  evolutions. 
Nothing  can  exceed  either  his  cheerfulness  or  his 
industry,  of  which  he  might  most  truly  be  made 
emblematicaL  Even  those  who  are  confined  to  the 
house  are  not  excluded  from  a  sight  of  these  little 
birds.  In  the  country  one  cannot  open  a  window 
on  a  pleasant  winter's  mom,  without  a  greeting  by 
them  from  the  nearest  tree  in  the  garden. 

The  frequent  companions  of  the  Chickadee  are 
the  common  Creeper  and  the  down^  or  speckled 
Woodpecker ;  but  the  Woodpecker  is  a  more  rest- 
less bird,  and  seldom  gives  the  branches  of  the  trees 
so  thorough  an  examination  as  the  Chickadee.  The 
former  searches  for  certain  grubs  that  are  concealed 
in  the  wood  of  the  tree;  he  examines  those  places 
only  in  which  they  are  likely  to  be  found,  listens 
for  their  scratcfaings,  bores  the  wood  to  obtain 
them,  and  then  files  o£  But  the  Chickadee  looks 
for  insects  on  or  near  the  sur&ce,  is  never  weary  or 
satisfied  of  his  examinations,  and  does  not  coimne 
his  search  to  the  branches  of  trees.  He  examines 
the  fences,  the  under  part  of  the  eaves  and  the 
clapboards  of  all  buildings  for  crysalids  and  cocoons, 
ana  destroys  in  the  course  of  his  foraging,  many  an 
embryo  moth  and  butterfly,  iiiiich  would  become 
the  parent  of  noxious  hirvie.  Hence  there  is  prob- 
ably no  other  American  bird  that  destroys  in  Uie 
course  of  the  year  so  lar^  a  (quantity  of  insects,*  as 
he  continues  nis  operations  m  the  winter,  when 
there  is  but  a  small  proportion  of  any  other  food  to 
be  obtained,  and  he  is  obliged  by  necessity  to  be 
very  diligent  in  his  work. 

The  difiierent  species  above  named  often  get  as* 
sembled  in  large  numbers  upon  one  tree,  and  meet- 
ing with  more  company  than  is  agreeable  when 
they  are  hungry,  they  will  often  on  these  occasions 
ms£e  the  wood  resound  with  their  noisy  disputes. 
They  may  perhaps  have  been  gathered  together  by 
some  accidental  note  of  alarm,  and  on  finding  no 
particular  cause  for  it,  the  noise  that  follows  re- 
minds one  of  the  extraordinary  vociferation  with 
which  young  men  and  boys  conclude  a  false  alarm 
of  fire  m  the  early  part  of  the  night  These  birds, 
though  evidently  social,  are  not  gregarious,  and 
seem  never  without  vexation  to  endure  the  presence 
of  more  than  one  or  two  companions.  Those  spe* 
des  most  generally  associate  in  fiocks  whose  fooa  is 
abundant  m  particular  spots,  and  those  which  per- 
form regular  migrations,  fiui  the  Chickadees  and 
Woodpeckers  can  seldom  obtain  more  than  one  or 
two  morsels  from  the  same  tree,  and  find  it,  there- 
fore, most  convenient  to  keep  tiiemselvee  separate 
fW>m  their  kindred. 
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VVTBIKEST  IS  VARIOUS  STTB- 
STAHCES. 

Animal  food,  taking  bulk  for  bulk,  is  assumed  as 
being  far  more  nutritious  than  vegetable.  But 
when  weight  is  placed  in  juxtaposition  with  weight, 
it  is  seen  to  fall  fiair  below  several  fiinnaceous  and 
leguminous  substances.  The  following  tabular  ex- 
hibit shows  what  chemical  analysis  has  made  ap- 
parent on  this  important  topic : — 

100  lbs.  wheat  contain 86  Ibi.  nutritions  matter. 

"  irioe JO  ** 

«»  rye 80  «« 

»«  barley 88  " 

"  beans SOtoOa  *' 

"  peas. 98  <* 

"  meat,  average 35  « 

«  potatoes... S5  «< 

**  beets U  " 

**  carrots U  ** 

**  greens  and  turnips 8  *' 

«  bread 80  «< 


It  hence  appears  that  a  pound  of  bread  contains 
more  than  twice  as  much  nutriment  as  a  pound  of 
meaty  and  that  a  pound  of  peas  or  beans,  more 
than  two  and  a  half  times  as  much  as  a  pound  of 
meat  Seven  pounds  of  potatoes  are  also,  it  ap- 
pears by  this  analysis,  equal  in  nutritive  matter,  or 
the  power  of  sustaining  life,  to  five  pounds  of  ani- 
mal food. 

'*Food  taken  into  the  stomach,  is  there  digested, 
and  the  nutritive  portions  of  it  converted  into  blood, 
which  is  conveyed  by  the  proper  vesseb  to  every 
part  of  the  system  for  its  nourishment  and  sup- 
port Any  portion  of  it  which,  from  any  cause, 
escapes  the  digestive  process,  and  those  parts  of  it 
which  are  not  adapted  to  nourish  the  animal  body, 
are  cast  off  as  ezcrementitious."  In  eating,  reple- 
tion should  always  be  avoided.  ''Most  of  the 
chronical  diseases,  the  infirmities  of  old  age,  and 
the  short  periods  of  the  Hves  of  Englishmen,**  says 
Dr.  Cheyne,  "are  owing  to  over-taskihg  the  diges- 
tion." 

'fL  tell  you  honestly,"  said  the  celebrated  Aber- 
NETHT,  ''what  I  think  is  the  cause  of  the  compli- 
cated maladies  of  the  human  race ;  it  is  their  gor- 
mandizing, and  stuffing  and  stimulating  their  diges- 
tive organs  to  excess,  thereby  producing  nervous 
disorders  and  irritation." 

Shakspeare,  in  one  of  his  plays — ^'As  you  like 
it" — ^has  beautifully  exemplified  the  good  effects  of 
abstemiousness  and  abstinence — ^the  only  sure  safe- 
guards of  health  against  morbidity  and  disease  :-— 

«Thoagfa  I  look  old,  yet  am  I  strong  and  lusty ; 
For  in  my  yonth  I  never  did  apply 
Hoi  and  rebellloos  liquors  in  my  blood ; 
Nor  did  not  with  unbashftil  forehead  woo 
The  means  of  weakness  and  debility. 
Therefore,  my  age  is  a  lusty  winter — 
Fros^,  but  kindly." 


ces  paid  is  from  25  to  43  cents,  owii^  to  the  quali- 
ty or  condition  it  is  in.  Mr.  Wm.  Lewis,  of  Berlin 
township,  sold  in  this  place,  wool  from  this  year's 
clip  to  the  amount  of  $994,59.  He  got  over  40 
cents  a  pound,  while  one  of  his  neighbors  sold  wool 
equally  as  good  as  his  for  38  cents,  after  hauling  it 
down  to  the  canal. — Farmer,  (Holmes  Co»f)  26ih, 


Wool. — For  the  last  three  weeks  a  very  consid- 
erable amount  of  wool  has  been  sold  in  this  place, 
at  fiiir  prices.  Mr.  Brumbaugh  informs  us  he  has 
bought,  this  season,  about  24,000  lbs.  Mr.  Cherrj' 
Holmes  has  also  bought  over  17,000  lbs.    The  pn- 


For  Ute  Ntw  England  Parmer. 

AGBICTTLTTJBE  AH  EXTEHSIVE  AHD 
PB0OBE8SIYE  SGIEHCE. 

BY  JOHN  GOLDSBUBY. 

Agriculture  has  been  defined  to  be  the  art  or 
science  of  cultivating  the  earth,---tillaffe — ^husband- 
ry. In  its  widest  acceptation,  it  embraces  all  the 
common  and  ordinary  pursuits  of  the  farmer ;  nay, 
all  that  belong  to  his  pursuits ;  such,  as  the  clear- 
ing the  land  mm  trees,  bushes,  stumps  and  stones ; 
the  examination  of  different  kinds  of  soil,  and  their 
adaptation  to  different  kinds  of  produce  $ — the  best 
metnod  of  cultivating  different  kinds  of  soil ; — ^the 
mixing,  making  and  compoimding  of  manures ; — 
the  sowing  ana  planting  of  different  kinds  of  grain 
and  seeds ; — ^the  cultivation  of  the  crops  and  the 
gathering  and  securing  the  same  for  future  use ; — 
uie  buildlnff  of  fences ; — the  draining  of  meadows, 
swamps  and  marshes ; — the  selecting  and  raising 
the  best  kinds  and  breeds  of  domestic  animals; 
such  as  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  swine,  poultry,  &o., 
and  the  best  means  of  fattening  the  same ; — the 
cultivation  of  the  different  kinds  of  garden  vegeta- 
bles, such  as  beets,  carrots,  parsnips,  onions,  tur- 
nips, tomatoes,  cucumbers,  squashes,  &c.,  which  be- 
long to  a  distinct  branch  of  this  science,  commonly 
denominated  horticulture : — the  cultivation  of  the 
different  kinds  of  choice  fruit ;  such  as  apples,  pears, 
peaches,  plums,  quinces,  cherries,  grapes,  currants, 
&c.,  all  which  come  under  the  head  of  pomology, 
which  is  regarded  as  another  distinct  branch  of  ag- 
riculture. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  the  science  of  agricul- 
ture embraces  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  sumcient 
to  call  forth  the  energies,  and  to  task  the  utmost 
Acuities  and  powers  of  every  farmer,  be  his  Acui- 
ties ever  so  various  and  ever  so  abundant  It  will 
be  impossible  for  any  one  to  arrive  at  perfection  in 
knowledge  on  all  these  various  subjects.  After 
his  utmost  endeavors  and  his  most  successful  efforts, 
he  will  still  be  ignorant  of  many  things,  which  it 
would  be  for  his  advantage  to  know.  There  will  be 
some  new  experiments  to  be  made, — something 
still  to  be  learned.  But,  this  should  not  operate  to 
discourage  any  one  from  makinj^  further  experiments 
and  discoveries,  but  it  should  stunulate  him  to  great- 
er exertions.  For,  the  more  any  one  knows,  the 
more  skilful  and  successfid  he  will  become  in  his 
calling.  Knowledge  is  essential  to  success  in  all 
kinds  of  business.  More  especially  is  this  the  case 
in  scientific  agriculture,  which  embraces  such  a  wide 
range  of  subjects,  on  which  so  many  experimraits 
are  to  be  made. 

At  no  former  period  of  the  world,  has  the  sci- 
ence of  agriculture  assumed  such  importance,  and 
engaged  tne  hands  and  hearts  of  so  many  virtuous 
and  intelligent  farmers,  as  at  the  present  time.  Its 
value,  utihty  and  importance,  are  too  ob\ious  to 
need  illustration.  No  subject  is  better  calculated 
to  awaken  and  cherish  that  spirit  of  curiosity  and  in- 
quiry which  is  so  essential  to  improvement ;  and 
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none  tfSwtdB  a  better  prospect  of  leading  to  lueful 
and  important  results.  Within  the  last  few  yearsj 
luimerous  Papers  and  periodicals  have  f^prung  up, 
devoted  wnoUy  or  in  part  to  this  subject,  whicn 
have  given  new  importance  to  the  science  of  agri- 
culture, or  rather,  nave  presented  its  claims  topub- 
lic  attention  in  a  new  and  interesting  liffht  Tnese 
works  have  each  their  respective  pecimaritics  and 
excellences ;  and  are  generally  well  calculated  to 
aid  brmers  in  acquiring  a  competent  knowledge  of 
this  science.  Not  every  thing,  however,  stated  in 
these  periodicals,  is  to  be  taken  for  granted,  as  true. 
On  the  contrary,  every  statement  should  be  exam- 
ined, closely  scrutinized,  and  brought  to  the  test  of 
experiment. 

Agriculture  is,  in  its  very  nature^  a  constantly  pro- 
gressive science.  It  is  founded  upon  experiments ; 
and  these  experiments  must  be  repeated,  in  order 
to  arrive  at  the  truth.  For  instance,  because  a  per- 
son has  once  been  successful  in  rsising  a  Isrge  crop, 
on  a  eertain  kind  of  soil,  by  a  peculiar  kind  of  cul- 
tivation, it  is  not  absolutely  certain,  that  he,  or 
another  person^can  do  the  same  again;  because 
other  causes,  which  he  knew  nothing  o(  may  have 
contributed,  in  that  particular  instance,  in  producing 
the  result  In  order  to  come  at  the  truth,  therefore 
it  will  be  necessary  to  repeat  the  experiment  several 
times.  And,  if  the  experiment,  each  time  it  is 
repeated,  be  attended  with  like  success,  we  then 
have  something  that  is  tangible, — something  that 
can  be  relied  upon. 

There  are  two  methods  of  cultivating  the  earth, 
which  divide  the  agricultural  community  into  two 
classes,  the  imUaUnra  and  the  txperimtnUn,  The 
imUaion  copy  the  example  of  others.  They  do 
whatever  they  see  others  ao,  without  once  stopping 
to  inquire,  whether  there  may  not  be  a  better,  a 
shorter,  an  easier,  and  a  more  expeditious  way 
of  doing  the  same  thing.  They  neither  take  counsel 
of  their  reason,  nor  of  their  more  scientific  breth- 
ren. No  matter  how  great  the  labor  may  be,  the 
disadvanta^  under  wmch  they  labor,  or  the  ex- 
pense of  time  and  money,  they  still  jcontinue  to 
do,  as  the^  always  have  done,  and  as  they  prolMibly 
always  will  do,  as  long  as  they  live.  They  imitate 
others  in  everything  except  m  the  improvements 
of  the  day.  And  some  of  these  they  acquire  un- 
eoDsiously  without  knowing  it,  or  intending  it 

The  ezverMneniert  pursue  a  different  course.  They 
<*pove  all  things,  and  hold  fast  that  which  is  good. 
Tney  seise  with  avidity  upon  every  hint,  and  upon 
every  new  idea,  and  enaeavor  to  improve  upon 
them.  Every  new  experiment  is,  to  them,  a  lesson 
of  instruction.  They  inquire  of  themselves,  why  is 
itthusandso?  What  is  the  cause  of  this?  Wliat 
would  be  the  effect,  if  the  experiment  were  varied 
a  little?  Osnnot  the  same  effect  be  produced  by 
simpler  means  P  In  this  way,  they  go  on,  from  one 
inquiry  to  another,  and  from  one  improvement  to 
another,  till  they  arrive  at  important  results.  One 
inquiry  paves  tne  way  to  many  more,  and  introdu- 
ces them  into  a  wider  field  of  observation,  in  which 
they  give  tiie  most  unbounded  scope  to  all  their 
powers. 

Luck  WITH  Trees. — ^We  have  noticed  that  cer- 
tain men  always  have  much  finer  peaches,  and  pears, 
and  plimis,  than  most  of  their  neighbors,  and  are 
called  htdty.  Their  luck  consisted,  m  the  first  place, 
in  doing  every  thing  well — taking  what  their  neigh- 
bors caU  foolish  pains — leaving  nothing  unfinished ; 


and  in  the  second  place,  in  taking  good  care  of  what 
they  had ;  that  is,  gi^ing  their  trees  wide,  deep,  and 
mellow  cultivation,  appljong  manure  when  neoessar 
ry,  and  specially  the  liquid  manure  from  the  cham- 
bier  and  the  wash-tub.  Great  pains,  taken  whether 
with  fruit  trees  or  with  children,  scarcely  ever  ftii 
to  produce  good  results. 


U.  S.  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIEIT. 

The  Fourth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Untied 
States  Agricultukal  Society  will  be  held  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  on  Wednesday,  January  9th, 
1856. 

Business  of  importance  will  come  before  the 
meeting.  Reports  from  its  officers  will  be  submit- 
ted, and  a  new  election  be  made,  in  which  it  is  de- 
sirable that  every  State  and  Territory  should  be 
represented. 

Lectures  and  interesting  discussions  are  expected 
on  subjects  pertaining  to  the  objects  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, by  distingmshed  scientific  and  practical  Ag- 
riculturists. The  transactions  of  1855,  containing  a 
full  account  of  the  late  Exhibition  at  Boston,  will 
be  distributed  to  such  members  as  are  present 

The  various  Agrictdtural  Societies  of  thecountiy 
are  respectfully  requested  to  send  delegates  to  this 
meeting ;  and  all  gentlemen  who  are  interested  in 
the  welfiire  of  American  A^culture,  who  would 
promote  a  more  cordial  spirit  of  intercourse  be- 
tween the  different  sections  of  our  land,  and  who 
would  elevate  this  most  important  pursuit  to  a  po- 
sition of  greater  usefulness  and  honor,  are  also  in- 
vited to  be  present  on  this  occasion. 

Marshall  P.  Wildeb,  PrendmL 

W.  8.  King,  Secretaify. 

DeeembeTf  1855. 


O:^ Gentlemen  who  are  desirous  to  visit  Wash- 
ington  will  find  the  time  fixed  for  this  annual  meet- 
ing, as  well  as  the  occasion  itself,  one  of  great  inter- 
est. The  Christmas  and  New  Year  holidays  will 
be  over,  the  House  probably  organised,  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  government  in  active  motion,  and 
strangers  from  every  portion  of  our  widely  extend- 
ed country,  and  from  nearly  every  portion  of  the 
civilised  world,  will  be  there  looking  on.  All  this 
may  be  seen  during  the  same  visit  which  shall  en- 
able them  to  do  something  for  the  cause  of  Agri- 
culture, in  attending  the  sessions  of  the  United 
States  Society. 

ART  OF  MILKIHa 

The  art  of  milking  well  is  not  taught  in  a  huiry. 
It  reauires  long  practice  to  milk  properly,  and 
theremre  all  the  young  people  on  a  rarm  ought  to 
be  shown  how  tne  labor  should  be  done.  It  is 
quite  important  that  this  branch  of  the  dairy  should 
be  particularly  attended  to,  for  a  good  milker  ob- 
tains at  least  a  quart  more  from  the  same  cow  than 
a  poor  milker. 

The  first  lesson  to  be  taught  to  young  people  is 
gentleness  and  kindness  to  the  cows.  They  never 
need  be  treated  harshly,  in  case  the  busmess  is 
properly  commenced.  Cows  that  have  been  ca- 
ressed and  uniformly  well  treated  are  fond  of  hav- 
ing the  milk  drawn  from  the  udder  at  the  regular 
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time  of  milking,  for  it  gives  them  relief  from  the 
distention  of  the  milk  ducts. 

Let  yomig  people  be  put  to  milkinff  the  &rrow 
cowB  first,  or  such  as  are  to  be  soon  dried,  and  then 
the  loss  firom  bad  milking  will  be  less  injurious ;  the 
hand  should  extend  to  the  eztremil^  of  the  teats, 
for  the  milk  is  then  drawn  easier.  The^  should  be 
taught  to  milk  as  fast  as  possible.  More  milk  is 
always  obtained  by  a  rapid  milker  than  by  a  slow 
one.  They  should  therefore  be  taught  to  think  of 
nothing  else  while  milking,  and  no  conversation 
must  be  permitted  in  the  imlk-yard.  They  should 
sit  up  close  to  the  cow  and  rest  the  left  arm  gently 
against  her  shank.  Then  if  she  raises  her  foot  on 
account  of  pain  occasioned  by  soreness  of  the  teats, 
the  nearer  the  milker  sits  to  her,  and  the  harder 
he  presses  his  left  arm  against  her  leg,  the  less  risk 
will  he  run  of  being  injured. 

Cows  may  be  taught  to  give  down  their  milk  at 
once— and  they  may  be  tauf  ht  to  hold  it  a  long 
while,  and  to  be  stripped  indefinitely.  The  best 
wa^  is  to  milk  quick  and  not  use  the  cow  to  a  long 
stripping  or  an  after  stripping. — JVbrOiem  Farmer. 


teen  or  twenty  seconds  in  a  mile.  If  acceptable,  I 
may  say  something  about  shoeing  fbundered  horses 
hereafter.  Dux. 


For  tka  New  JSn^and  Farmer. 

ON  SHOEING  HOESES  THAT  OVEE- 

EEAGH. 

Mb.  Editor: — I  was  bred  from  my  youth  a 
blacksmith  and  farmer,  and  whether  a  natural  me- 
chanic or  not,  I  was  always  anxious  to  know  the 
whys  and  wherefores  of  things,  or  more  properly 
speaking,  the  casualties  and  preventives.  I  was 
also  fond  of  tr)ing  experiments  upon  such  things  as 
appeared  fiivorable  of  improvements.  I  was  gener- 
allv  in  the  shop  with  my  mther  evenings,  rainy  days, 
and  such  other  times  as  X  could  be  spared  from  the 
&rm  and  school.  By  being  in  the  shop  so  much,  I 
obtained  the  views  of  the  fiurmers  generally,  and  by 
that  was  enabled  to  make. many  unprovements  on 
the  farm.  I  learned  also,  that  many  farmers  enter- 
tain very  erroneous  views  about  blacksmithing,  (and 
I  might  add  blacksmiths  too ,-)  still  they  were  bound 
to  dictate  according  to  their  prejudices ;  as,  for  in- 
stance, one  says :  **This  horse  over-reaches,  I  want 
you  to  put  the  forward  shoes  as  far  forward  as  pos- 
sible, and  set  the  hind  shoes  as  &r  back,  or  he  vrill 
tear  them  oE"  I  would  sometimes  try  to  reason 
the  case  by  sayiag  the  way  to  prevent  a  horse  firom 
over-reaching,  is*  to  augment  uie  speed  of  the  for- 
ward feet,  and  retard  the  motion  of  the  hind  ones ; 
but  in  order  to  accomplish  that,  I  shall  have  to  re- 
verse your  directions.  Some  who  had  Httle  or  no 
mechanical  genius,  would  cut  short  all  argument, 
and  say,  <*foOow  my  directions  or  else  not  shoe  the 
horse."  Of  course,  a  mechanic  must  obey  ^orders, 
if  he  breaks  owners ;  so  the  horse  would  ^  out  of 
the  shop,  nicely  fettered,  with  his  shoes  clinking  at 
every  step;  while,  perhaps,  the  man  of  inquiry 
would  desire  a  full  explemation.  My  way  is,  to 
make  the  toe-coris.s  very  low,  and  standing  a  Uttle 
tmder,  and  the  shoes  set  as  &r  back  as  convenient 
on  the  forward  feet,  with  high  heel  corks,  so  as  to 
let  them  roll  over  as  soon  as  posable.  On  the  hind 
feet,  I  have  the  heel-cork  low,  and  the  toe-cork  hi^h, 
and  projecting  forward,  thus  keeping  back  the  hind 
fbot,  while  coming  up  over  a  high  toe-cork,  giving 
time  for  the  forward  foot  to  get  out  of  the  way.  If 
thus  shod,  the  horse  will  travel  clean,  without  ti 
dink,  and  his  speed  will  be  increased  on  a  trot,  fif- 


Remarks. — ^We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  our 
correspondent  on  the  subject  which  he  suggests 
above. 

COirCOED  FAAHEEB'  CLUB. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  this  Club,  committees 
were  appointed  to  report  upon  the  following  sub- 
jects. There  are  three  persons  on  each  committee. 
We  give  only  the  names  of  the  chairman  of  each. 

1.  OnManureg — Elijah  Wood,  Jr. 

2.  Hoed  Crop9—k.  H.  Wheeler. 

3.  12(M>e.CVxm»---Willard  T.  Farrar. 

4.  Lwe  Stock — Charles  Hubbard. 

5.  GrcuM  Crop — Simon  Brown. 

6.  Grain  Crop — ^Edwin  Wheeler. 

7.  Farm  BuUdings  and  Farm§ — J.  D.  Brown. 

8.  Ornamental  Gardening — ^E.  W.  BulL 

9.  Farming  TooU — Francis  A.  Wheeler. 

10.  FruU  and  Ornamental  Treu — J.  B.  Mooi«. 

1 1.  PouUrjf — James  B.  Brown. 

12.  Working  Oxen — Jacob  B.  Farrar. 

13.  Draining — Joseph  Keynolds. 

14.  Milk — James  P.  Brown. 

15.  Feeding  Stock— D&mel  TarbelL 

16.  Special  Manures — Jonathan  Wheeler. 

17.  Vegetables — William  D.  Brown. 

18.  Pruning'— C.  W.  Goodnow. 

19.  Garc^  «S<Be<i^»—Minot  Pratt, 

20.  Farm  Hdp — Gardner  Wheeler. 

21.  HorMff— Charles  B.  Ckurk. 


For  the  New  England  Farmm' 

EIHE  YIELD  OF  CABEOTK 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^On  Saturday  last,  I  saw  a  piece  of 
land  in  this  town,  on  which  ffrew  carrots  the  present 
season,  under  the  care  of  Jonn  Peasley,  the  propri- 
etor, one  of  our  most  industrious  and  successful  cul- 
tivators. He  told  me,  that  the  carrots  had  all  been 
weighed  at  the  town  scales,  as  they  were  harvested 
and  delivered,  divested  of  their  tops — ^which  were 
left  on  the  ground.  To-day  I  learned  frAm  Mr. 
F.  Walker,  who  has  the  care  of  the  town  scales 
that  he  had  weighed  carrots  for  Mr.  Peasley,  the 
present  season,  as  follows,  all  of  which  grew  on  less 
than  half  an  acre. 

October  28 1  loftd 2,070  Ibg. 

Novembers 5 10,040 

Novembers 4 8,010 

Novembers 4 8,280 

Novembers 4 8,010 

November  10 1 1,689 

19  loads 37,999  lbs. 

Better  crops  may  have  been  grown  by  others — 
but  I  have  not  seen  them.  J.  w.  p. 

Aoo.  13,  1855. 


A  Fine  Essex  Hoq. — Our  ndgfabor,  Chablbb 
B.  Clabk,  Esq.,  recently  slaughtered  a  hog  of  this 
breed,  which  weighed  when  dressed  fow  hundred 
and  8eventy4wo  pounds !  He  has  plenty  of  in&n- 
Ules  of  the  same  race,  which  promise  just  as  much 
obesity  as  this,  when  they  arrive  at  mature  hog- 
hood. 
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ABOUT  KAXTOIE  SEEDS. 

When  we  JM  a  leMonable,  scheme  in  iuccenftil 
opention  we  feel  more  of  ila  force — it  itin  ub  more 
— than  anytlung  we  may  only  hear  of  it  So 
thought  a  certain  ftnner — or  at  leait  lO  acted  he — 
iriien  he  went  to  work  the  other  day  to  build 
Manure  tbed.  He  had  often  heard  it  remarked 
that  manure  kept  under  shelter  «a«  worth  double 
that  left  exposed  in  the  yard — he  had  often  noticed 
the  difltrence  in  its  smell,  texture  and  appearance 
on  his  own  premiaes,  but  he  bad  nerer  tried  the 
two,  aide  by  dde,  on  a  &ir  experiment,  until  the 
present  year.  Now  he  tate  the  difiereoce  in  value, 
he  believed  what  he  had  been  told,  and  he 
work  to  build  a  manure  shed,  so  as  to  reap 
the  benefits  now  so  evident, 

It  ia  not  to  be  suppoaed  that  the  story  of 
periments  will  convmce  all  who  read  it , 
read  just  as  good,  long  before  he  really  b^an  to 
"show  his  feitff* — in  the  only  true  way  of  ihowing 
it— ^  his  work."  But  it  is  "good  enough  to  t«U." 
for  all  that,  and  we  hope,  will  not  be  without 
fluence.  He  has  two  good-aiEed  open  sheds  at- 
tached to  his  barn-yard,  which  his  cows  occupy  for 
shelter  at  will  in  stormy  weather.  He  keeps  his 
oxen  and  horses  in  close  stables,  and  the«e,  a*  — " 
aa  the  sheds,  are  kept  well  littered  through  the 
ter.  The  manure  from  the  stables  is  thrown  mto 
the  yard  j  that  made  mider  the  sheds  remains  there 
both  have  a  sufficient  mixture  of  straw  to  prevent 
too  active  fermentation.  And  both,  were  they  in  the 
same  situaiion  in  r^ard  to  shelter,  would  be  of 
equal  value. 

Last  spring,  incited  thereto  by  a  rematk  in  tlw 
Rural,  he  determined  to  teat  the  difference  as  close- 
ly as  he  could,  without  going  into  anyminute  figur- 
ing or  preuaratione,  for  that  is  too  small  bueinesi  ' 
his  eyes,  for  one  with  so  much  woik  to  attend  1 
So  on  his  com  and  barley  ground,  he  took  pains 
draw  the  manure  from  the  yard  and  from  the  aheda 
in  equal  quantities — though  he  said  he  did  not  think 
it  was  hardly  Mi,  for  in  the  yard  manure  he  had 
cart  off  a  large  quantity  of  water,  making — if  there 
were  no  other  oifference^-a  sheltered  load  worth 
□De-third  more  than  an  unsheltered  one.  (IlliE 
the  first  idea  that  really  Mt  him  on  the  subject 
He  saw  that  he  could  save  the  cost  of  a  simple  shed, 
just  in  the  expense  ol  cartage.)  Both  kinds  were 
treated  in  the  same  manner,  the  crops  were  sowed 
and  cultivated  the  nme  t  but  he  did  not  wait  till 
harvest  to  decide  that  he  would  shelter  his  manure, 
hereafter. 

Where  the  sheltered  manure  was  applied,  the 
com  and  barley  came  up  first)  mid  they  kept  ahead 
all  the  season.  The  cut-worm  worked  lesa  in  the 
coin,  and  the  boriev  seemed  to  Mcaiw  all  injury 
from  inaects,  tbougb  that  part  to  which  the  yard 
manure  was  applied  suffered  from  the  Hessian  fly 
to  a  small  extent  The  difference  in  the 
very  plainly  marked,  and  at  harvest.  It  wi..  . 
ted  uiat  the  ahed  manured  ta&d  gave  a  erop  one- 
third  greatMt 

Now  our  friend  hoa  erected  two  manure  sheds. 
One  covers  the  dung^eap  hora  hia  horse  stable, 
the  other  is  intended  to  contain  that  &om  his  cat- 
tle stalls,  and  the  majoT  part  of  the  yard  drop- 
pings, gathered  from  day  to  day.  Some  time,  we 
doubt  not,  he  will  go  into  manure  cellars,  and  sta- 
bles for  all  hia  stoc£ ;  but  this  move  ia  a  creditable 
one,  and  in  the  right  direction.    He  will  also  learn 


the  benefit  of  mnc^  a«  a  mMeiial  for  cheaplv  in* 
creasing  his  stock  of  manure,  and  then  we  shaL  see 
a  shed  for  that,  to  be  used  aa  an  ehMibent  of  the 
liquid — DOW,  something  tbnntgtr  than  nin-watCT) 
and  worth  saving  and  cartage. 

Hii  sheds  are  simple  and  cheap  afUrs.— 
Crotched  posU  ore  set  for  the  front,  the  back  is  the 
bam-yard  fence — one  shed  is  covered  with  boarda— 
the  other  with  poles  and  straw.  We  expect  to  hear 
more  of  tbrir  success  or  &ilure  hereafter.  That 
other  unprovementa  will  follow,  is  very  s 


A%i»-Fimtcr. 


HOWE'S  ASJTTSTIBLB  CATTLE 

anh  check  fob  fence  bkfakkm. 

It  has  often  seemed  to  us  a  somewhat  cruel  mat> 

r  to  punch  out  ths  cartilage  of  a  hull's  nose,  and 
thrust  in  an  iron  ring,  and  keep  it  there  as  a  per- 
petual annoyance  to  the  potv  »"ip"'l  Still,  some- 
thing must  be  done  to  afford  a  safe  ctmtrol  of  theni. 
The  device  of  Mi.  3.  A.  Howe,  of  this  dty,  oa  rep- 
above,  seems  to  be  just  the  thing.  Ths 
thumb  and  finger  being  pressed  immediately  over  tbt 
ends  of  this  spring,  open  the  balls  on  the  other  endt 
it  is  then  slipped  on  to  the  cartilage  of  the  now,  and 
the  spring  in  the  centre  gently  closes  it  The  eat- 
tilage  being  thinner  on  the  inside  of  the  nose  than 
the  end,  prevents  the  balls  from  slippiiig 
dB, — so  that  the  harder  the  stiam  is  on  the  c(wd, 
the  tighter  becomes  the  balb.  The  implement  can 
be  applied,  or  removed,  in  a  moment 

It  is  also  btended  for  unruly  cattle  by  a  simple 
process  which  is  not  illustrated  in  tha  above  es- 
giavmg. 

A  patent  has  been  applied  for,  and  the  imple- 

ent  will  soon  be  for  sale. 


A  Stratum  of  Salt  ukdbr  Nuqaka  Falls. — 
K  Heniam,  of  Brooklyn,  who  has  examined  the 
rocks  underlying  the  limestone  bed  of  the  Niagara 
river,  states  that  he  found  a  saline  stratum  under 
them.  This  stratum  is  the  foundation  of  the  great 
limeMone  walls  which  form  the  great  caoaisct  t/ 
ara,  a  ttml  structure  it  is,  ana  it  is  in  this  Btr»- 
ihat  the  Niagara  has  the  whole  of  its  bed  be- 
low the  Falls,  an?  being  soft,  the  water  which  fidla 
ihe  Horse  Shoe  and  over  the  American,  north 
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of  Goat  leland,  luia  had  no  di£Bcultv  in  uakinff 
chasms  of  Taat  depth,  into  which  the  broken  rock 
of  the  limestone  walls  which  compose  the  cataract 
fidls.  This  stratum  extends  over  a  large  tract  of 
country,  watered  by  the  great  lakes,  which  seem  to 
have  a  subterranean  communication  with  the  vol- 
canoes of  Hecla,  in  Iceland,  and  those  of  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  European  continent,  as  the  disturb- 
ance caused  by  the  earthquake  at  Lisbon,  in  1775, 
caused  the  agitation  of  the  waters  of  Lake  Ontaria 
He  says  that  an  immense  volume  of  gas  arises  from 
the  chasm  into  which  Niagara  plunges  from  the  lof- 
tv  precipices  which  form  the  Horse  Shoe  on  the 
American  fall,  and  might  with  proper  apparatus  be 
ignited — and  when  on  fire  would  exceed  in  beauty 
ue  flames  of  the  gas  ascending  from  the  deep  ra- 
vines of  the  salines  of  Kanhawha,  which  give  a  col- 
umn of  flame  of  seventy  feet  in  height.  His  con- 
clusion*  from  all  his  observation,  is,  that  the  great 
fidls  do  not  date  beyond  the  universal  deluge. 


SFIBIT  OF  THE  AGBICULTUBAL 

PEESS. 

PERUVIAN  GUANa 

Prof.  Nash,  in  his  jFVi>-mer,  says : — '^Tlus  is  an  ex- 
cellent fertilizer.  Every  farmer  should  have  more 
or  less  of  it  at  command  for  special  applications. 
On  poor,  outH>f-the-way  scnls,  where  heavy  manures 
cannot  be  carried  without  too  much  expense,  it  may 
be  used  with  decided  advantage  for  almost  any  crop. 
On  lands  of  a  good  quality  well  situated  for  work- 
ing and  manuring,  guano  vnU  notfin tht  Umg  naif 
pay  (U  premU  raUa,  if  used  for  the  ordinary  pur- 
poma  (^inland  farming.  When  there  is  before- 
hand almost  a  certainty  of  high  prices  for  produce, 
tile  inland  fhrmer  may  do  very  well  to  try  it" 

We  have  recently  conversed  with  two  gentlemen 
— both  practioal  men,  and  of  critical  observation — 
who  informed  us  that  they  now  have  fields  in  gnas» 
and  yielding  good  crops,  laid  down  some  five,  six 
and  seven  years  ago,  manured  then  solely  with  gu- 
ano, and  receiving  little  or  no  manuring  since.  If 
such  were  to  be  the  general  result,  we  might  bring 
up  our  fiums  to  a  wonderful  degree  of  fertility ;  be- 
CMMe  a  third  or  half  of  the  tillage  land  laid  to  grass 
with  guano,  and  producing  a  fiur  crop  for  several 
years  in  sucoession,  would  enable  us  to  appropriate 
all  the  manure  of  the  fiurm  to  the  hoed  crops. 
This  would  allow  of  very  high  manuring,  and  put 
dw  knd  in  tuoh  condition  as  to  produce  heavy  grass 
crops  without  ^e  further  application  of  guano. 
But  we  need  finrther  experiments,  and  test  the  gu- 
ano upon  its  own  merits,  by  putting  the  land  into 
grass  without  a  -particle  of  any  other  manure. 

IHB  AMERICAN  SCYTHE. 

A  writer  in  one  of  the  English  papers  inquires  if 
any  of  their  agricultural  readers  are  acquainted  with 
the  American  scythe,  its  construction  and  superior- 
ity over  those  of  ordinary  use  in  the  British  islesP 
It  appears  that  a  native  of  Yorkshire,  England,  on 
a  visit  to  his  native  land,  brought  the  subject  of  our 
scythe  into  compeiison  with  those  in  use  in  that 


country.  He  told  his  friends  there,  that  if  it  were 
possible  to  introdupe  largely  the  true  American 
scythe,  though  at  great  money  outlay,  the  gain  to 
Britain  would  be  very  remunerative,  and  that  by  its 
superior  efficiency.  He  also  told  his  wondering 
friends  that  one  man  here  could  cut  four  acres  of 
barley  or  oats  in  a  day !  The  writer  states  that  the 
real  shape  of  the  scythe  could  not  be  ascertained. 
Is  it  possible  that  the  American  scythe  has  not  yet 
been  seen  and  used  in  many  parts  of  England  ?  We 
recommend  to  our  friends,  Ruggles,  Nourse,  Mason 
&  Co.,  to  send  Mr.  Mechi  a  case  of  half  a  dozen  by 
the  next  steamer. 

HASVESTB  IN  KUBOFE. 

A  French  paper,  the  ConsHhdionndf  says  there  is 
a  large  deficit  in  the  crops  of  that  country,  and  that 
they  will  be  under  the  necessity  of  purchasing  large* 
ly  of  other  countries.  They  have  usually  gone  to 
Russia  and  the  countries  on  the  Bladi  Sea,  but  this 
year,  they  say,  "we  shall  address  ourselves  to  the 
United  States,  where  the  harvest  has  been  very 
abundant,  and  it  is  evident  that  we  may  pay  in 
produce  or  drafts  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  com 
[wheat]  which  we  purchase." 

The  crops  of  wheat  and  rye  throughout  the  whole 
of  Northern  Europe  are  lamentably  deficient  The 
Mark  Lane  Express  (London)  says : — ^**America  as 
weU  as  ourselves,  began  this  cereal  year  with  an  ex- 
hausted stock;  whilst  on  the  other  hand,  the  pop* 
ulation  of  the  States  increases  even  faster  than  our 
own,  or  any  European  State ;  so  that  consumption 
keeps  pace  with  production  up  to  the  present  time, 
whatever  it  may  do  hereafter.  They  have,  however, 
had  this  year  an  excellent  crop,  and  a  large  increase 
of  land  under  wheat,  and  inll  probably  be  able  to 
export  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  in  1847.  The 
question  therefore  is,  what  proportion  of  this  shall 
we  obtain?" 

In  some  parts  of  Europe,  however,  the  harvest 
has  been  good.  In  Austria,  the  wheat  crop  was 
abundant,  and  so  in  Prussia  and  Egypt 

BCABCITT  OF  HOB8BB  IN  EUROPE. 

A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Spuit  qf  the 
TSmeSt  writing  from  Paris,  says : — ^**In  London,  ladies' 
saddle  horses  and  carriage  horses  are  not  to  be  had. 
In  thirteen  days'  search,  I  could  not  find  a  decent 
pair  for  sale  at  any  price.  If  this  war  lasts  another 
year,  the  Europeans  will  be  importing  horses  from 
America ;  and  it  would  be  well  worth  the  attention 
of  our  &rmers  and  breeders  to  raise  large  horses,  fit 
to  draw  a  heavy  carriage,  or  carry  a  heavy  man. 
Good  saddle  horses  for  gentlemen  are  sttU  to  be 
found  by  paying  for  them ;  a  first  rate  one  standi 
you  $300.  A  Utica  (N.  T.)  paper  states  that  a 
gentleman  is  now  in  that  city  purchasing  carriage 
and  saddle  horses  for  the  market" 

H0G8  AND  CORN. 

Qood  pork  has  not  been  so  high  for  several  years 
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M  it  is  now ;  indeed,  poxk  in  New  England  has 
been  nosed  at  a  yery  small  profit  if  anjn  for  six  or 
eight  years  past  The  Gmcinnati  Priea  Curreni 
aaya : — ^^ Within  the  last  two  weeks  there  hsTe  been 
numerons  oontracts  made  for  new  oom,  amounting 
in  the  aggregate  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
nod  bushels,  at  prices  mtrying  fiK>m  thirty-one  to 
thirty-five,  all  to  be  defirered  in  this  city  before  the 
first  of  next  January.  Holders,  under  the  influence 
of  the  exeited  state  of  the  maiket  Ibr  breadstufls, 
and  antidpatiiig  a  large  foreign  demand  for  com, 
are  now  very  firm,  and  contracts  could  not  be  made 
below  thirty-five,  and  many  are  aaking  higher  rates. 
There  is  a  better  feeling  on  the  part  of  hog  buy- 
en,  with  an  increased  disposition  to  operate.  Con- 
tracts Ibr  two  lots  have  been  made  at  $6,7d  Ibr  No- 
Tember  delivery,  and  holders  are  now  asking  $7, 
and  seem  pretty  staff  at  this  rate.  For  December 
delivery,  $6,60  has  been  paid,  and  at  this  rate  there 
are,  perhaps,  more  buyers  than  seUers." 


AGBICULtUBAI  BENEFITS  OF  SNOW. 

It  is  with  some,  feelings  of  regret  and  discomfort, 
that  farmers,  as  well  as  other  men,  regard  the  ap- 
proach of  winter.  That  during  several  months, 
there  must  continue  an  exhausting  drain  upon  the 
accumulations  of  the  year,  without  any  replenishing 
streams  to  counterbalance  its  efiects,  is  a  &ct  not 

Eleasant  to  contemplate,  especially  if  an  individual 
appens  to  be  straitened  In  supply.  Hence,  when 
a  storm  of  snow  occurs  eariy  in  the  season,  as  one 
did  in  this  locality,  on  the  twenty-fifth  ult.,  the  in- 
qmry  naturally  arises  of  what  benefit  is  snowP 
We  see  its  evil  efiects  in  the  wretched  state  in  which 
it  places  our  roads ;  in  the  strained  and  broken 
ntanner  it  leaves  onr  trees,  especially  if  it  comes,  as 
in  this  instance,  before  they  have  been  defoliated  by 
the  wind  and  frost;  in  the  downcast  and  sorry  look 
it  fives  to  all  animated  nature,  man  included. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  assert  the  value  of  an  im- 
timely  snow,  any  more  than  that  of  an  untimely 
firost.  Any  one  of  the  phenomena  of  nature  may 
be  attended  with  evil  consequences,  however  beiM- 
fidal  and  necessary  in  a  g^keral  way.  Too  much 
rain  or  too  little,  too  backward  a  season  or  too  for- 
ward ;  and  a  thousand  things  generally  beneficial, 
may  be  specially  injurious.  Nature  works  by  gen- 
end  laws,  and  in  their  impartial  adnumstration, 
does  not  stop  to  inquire  whether  or  not  this  man's 
seed  is  sown,  or  that  man's  harvest  is  secure. 

Snow,  in  latitudes,  where  the  temperature  is  suf- 
ficiently low  for  it  to  fall,  is  of  vital  importance  to 
vegetaUe  life.  Its  peculiarly  porous  structure  ren- 
6m  it  an  exceedingly  bad  conductor  of  caloric; 
and  hence,  when  covering  anything  either  warm  or 
cold,  and  greatly  differing  in  temperature  from  the 
snow  itself,  or  firom  surrounding  objects,  it  requires 
a  long  period  of  time  for  the  equilibrium  to  be  re- 
stored. 

If  the  earth  becomes  early  covered  with  snow, 
and  before  the  sround  is  firosen,  it  will  remain  above 
fireesng  point  me  entire  winter,  even  though  the  at- 
mosphenc  temperature  should  go  down  many  do- 
nees below  zero.  So  decided  is  its  protection,  that 
if  the  soil  be  penetrated  with  ftost  to  the  depth  of 
■everal  inches  Wore  the  fall  of  snow  comes  on,  the 


calorie  of  the  subaoil  will  remove  the  frost,  not- 
withstanding the  atmosphere  has  not  at  any  time 
risen  much  above  fireezing  point  The  ground  had 
been  firozen  like  a  stone  before  the  snow  fell  up(» 
it,  the  weather  contmumg  many  weeks  below  fireez- 
ing  point;  and  yet  afterwards,  on  removing  Iha 
snow,  the  ground  was  found  thawed  out,  and  easily 
lifted  with  a  shoveL  Of  ooune,  a  boy's  reason  was 
given  for  this  drcnmstance,  viz :  that  the  snow  was 
warm,  and  had  thawed  out  the  ground,  instead  oi 
the  true  one,  that  its  non-conducting  properties  had 
intercepted  the  radiation  of  the  heat  firom  the  low- 
er stmta  of  the  soil,  and  this,  acting  upon  the  upper 
stmtum,  had  removed  the  fix)st 

Alpine  plants,  that  outlive  the  severest  winters  of 
mountain  districts  because  protected  by  snow,  have 
perished  in  the  comparatively  warm  cEmate  of  Eng- 
land for  want  of  such  protection.  We  had  a  good 
illustntion  of  the  ^jenial  infiuences  of  snow  in  our 
own  country  last  wmter.  The  tiiermometer  went 
down  to  a  point  unprecedented  in  our  history,  be- 
ing no  less  than  twenty-two  degrees  below  zero. 
That  was  a  point  of  depression  indicated  for  the 
first  time  in  a  record  of  sixty-seven  years,  and  for 
how  long  a  period  previously,  it  is  impossible  to 
telL  Qfcourse,  the  peach  crop  was  utterly  ndned* 
and  orchards,  which  were  wont  to  yield  hundreds 
of  bushels  of  splendid  firuit,  produced  this  yeari 
nothing  but  leaves.  At  our  horticultural  snow, 
however,  there  were  exhibited  several  magnificent 
specimens  of  peaches,  whidi,  upon  inquiry,  wwe 
found  in  every  instance  to  have  been  produced  i^ 
on  limbs  that  had,  by  a  fortunate  accident,  been 
bent  down  and  covered  with  a  snow-drift.  The 
temperature  in  their  position  did  not  probably  fkll 
to  zero,  and  if  they  could  have  laid  upon  the  ground, 
would  barely  have  reached  freezing  point  The 
earth  at  this  severe  period  was  manU^  with  a  heavy 
fall,  and  we  tremble  at  the  possible  consequences 
which  might  have  ensued  in  case  the  ground  had  been 
exposed  and  denuded.  As  it  was,  the  frost  did  not 
penetrate  to  an  unusual  depth,  and  tiie  wheat  fields 
and  the  meadows  came  out  in  'the  spring,  fresh  and 
green  from  their  long  winter  slumbers. 

Snow  has  been  called  the  poor  man's  manure;  but 
we  are  not  aware  that  analysis  shows  it  to  possess 
any  fhictifying  elements  not  contained  in  rain  wa- 
ter. The  grMuaJ  manner  of  its  melting  away  en- 
ables the  soil  to  absorb  a  greater  portion,  and  thus 
become  thoroughly  saturated  at  the  season  when 
such  a  result  is  desirable.  The  i^)8orption  of  calor- 
ic, which  becomes  latent  in  melting  snow,  prevents 
a  sudden  transition  fiK>m  the  chflf  of  winter  to  the 
warmth  of  spring.  If  it  were  not  for  this,  vegeta- 
tion would  start  too  early,  and  all  the  firtdts  and 
tender  plants  would  be  nipped  by  vernal  frosts. 
As  the  seasons  are  now  constitutea,  the  sun  must 
at  least  cross  the  equator,  and  the  length  of  days 
exceed  that  of  the  nights,  before  the  snow  mens 
from  the  hill-side,  and  disappears  in  the  vaJe.  It 
has  then  performed  its  missum,  a  gentle  and  a  mer- 
ciful one,  whatever  may  have  been  its  chill  and  for^ 
bidding  aspect  in  the  early  autumn. 

A  locdity  that  experiences  abundant  ihlls  of  snow, 
wluch  cover  the  ground  uniformly  through  the  win- 
ter,  will  admit  of  the  oultivatian  of  many  things 
tha^  cannot  be  grown  in  other  places  with  no  lower 
temperattire,  but  destitute  of  snow;  and  many  coun- 
tries would  be,  without  its  protecting  influences, 
mere  regions  of  waste  and  desolation.— Itiira/  AViv- 
Yofker, 
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HOW  TO  OBP  YOUB  HOPSB  WABK 
Hr  THE  COUHTBY. 

BT   HENBT   F.    FRENCH. 

Open  Flre-place«  neArly  Obaolete— Old-Cashloned  KitebeiMh— 
BMAlng  wood— FnnkUn  Stovei  and  Fire  fhuoaeft— Heal  and 
Freth  Air»  NeeeMaiies  aa  well  at  Luziirie«— How  mnoh  air  a 
Kan  usee— How  agreeable  to  breathe  the  same  Air  that  has 
Jtut  beem  aaed  by  a  dosen  othert !— Clote  Stovee— Carbonic 
Acid  by  Blow  Gombiution— Poison  from  red-hot  Iron— Ven- 
tilation, Principles  oC 

Difloourae  as  pleaMmtly  and  as  learnedly  aa  we 
may,  of  the  cheerftdnesa  and  healthfulnesa  of  an  old 
&ihioned  wood  fiie  on  the  hearthstone,  we  can  ney- 
er  bring  back  any  more  of  that  agreeable  idea  than 
the  pleasant  memories  of  one  genemtion  which  has 
just  hyed  through  it,  choose  to  fbmish  to  posterity. 

Wood  piles  on  the  hearth,  like  wigwams  and  log- 
houseR,  are,  as  the  clearings  increase,  getting  to  be 
matters  of  history.  They  are  very  pleasant  things 
to  remember,  but  on  the  whole  would  be,  to  our 
more  cultivated  aennbilities,  in  these  times,very  un- 
oomfbrtable  to  depend  on,  jfbr  house  warming,  in  a 
New  England  winter. 

I  trust  I  am  not  ungrateful  in  what  I  am  saying. 
Many  a  pleasant  evening  have  I  danced  with  the 
boys  and  girk  of  the  village  by  the  light  of  the 
blaadng  fire  on  the  kitchen  hearth.  Many  a  time 
have  I  sat  on  a  stool  in  the  chimney  corner,  and 
looked  up  and  seen  the  stars  twinkling  through  the 
broad  flue.  Well  do  I  remember  the  high-backed 
settle,  which  was  as  essential  then  in  a  kitchen,  as  a 
sofii  is  now  to  the  parlor.  There  may  be  readers 
of  the  Farmer  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  what  a 
settle  is !  It  is  a  high-backed  wooden  bench,  long 
enough  for  four  or  five,  or  occasionally,  six  or  eight, 
boys  and  girls  to  sit  on,  boarded  close,  from  top  to 
bottom  on  the  back,  and  with  arms  at  the  ends, 
and  a  board  overhead — a  piece  of  fiimiture  doubt- 
less designed,  not  only  for  a  seat,  but  for  a  screen 
to  break  the  current  of  cold  air,  that  always  whis- 
tled past  every  door  and  window  towards  the  big 
fire-place  to  supply  the  tremendous  draught.  I 
remember  well,  too,  the  fim  we  had,  getting  in  the 
wood  for  the  evening  fires,  at  one  of  our  neighbors' 
where  the  old  fiuBhimed  fire-place  flourished  in  its 
purity.  Tbe  boys  had  a  sled,  with  a  yoke  at  the 
end  of  the  tongue,  for  the  two  largest  to  pull  by, 
and  a  rope  hitched  forward,  for  the  smaller  ones. 
We  piled  on  the  wood,  four-foot  length,  to  the 
topof  the  stakes,  about  three  feet  high,  and  then  at 
the  word,  with  the  doors  set  open,  in  we  went,  into 
the  kitchen,  sled  and  all,  and  unloaded  near  the 
fire-place.  A  hack-log  of  any  size  not  less  than  a 
foot  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  d^fore-sUck  of  half 
the  aiae,  were  essential  to  every  respectable  fire,  and 
a  supply  of  pine  knots  for  light,  finished  the  prepa- 
ration for  the  evening's  comfort,  in  the  way  of  light 
and  heat  They  say  there  is  a  house  in  Chester, 
where  the  occupants  always  hauled  the  wood  into 
the  kitchen,  sled-length,  with  a  hone,  but  thatt  was 


before  my  day.  In  our  own  Homestead,  we  used 
to  bum  four-foot  wood  in  the  kitchen,  and  ouia 
was  a  modem  house,  built  about  the  yearone»  of  the 
present  century.  Now  as  to  the  comfort  of  this 
style  of  fires— everybody  knows  who  ever  lived  in 
an  old  foshioned  house,  in  the  country,  that  in  a 
cold  day,  everything  froee,  even  in  the  back  part 
of  the  room,  with  the  big  fire  blazing,  and  the 
chambers  where  there  were  no  fires,  seemed  con* 
siderably  colder  than  outrdoors.  Who,  that  re- 
members how  his  breath  was  firosen  like  snow  upon 
the  blankets, — (we  should  have  perished  in  sheets) 
— et  waking,  ever  desires  to  go  back  to  the  old 
way  of  keeping  warm  P 

And  then  the  labor  and  expense!  To  be  sura 
tbe  wood  was  reckoned  of  litde  value  on  the  lot. 
But,  at  my  fother's,  and  at  every  respectable  estah" 
lishment,it  was  tbe  winter's  wOrk  for  two  mer,  and 
a  team  of  four  oxen  and  as  many  steers,  to  g  up 
the  years  stock  of  fuel  The  men  and  teams  wese 
off  by  daylight,  and  brought  home  the  wood,  sled- 
length,  kiad  after  load,  and  rolled  it  up  into  huge 
piles  in  the  door-yard,  and  he  was  considered  an 
imoommonly  forehanded  former,  who  ever  had  a 
stock  of  seasoned  wood  on  hand.  And  so  they 
tofled  all  summer,  to  raise  com  and  hay  and  potar 
toes  enough,  to  keep  the  men  and  teams  through 
the  winter,  and  worked  all  winter  long,  getting  up 
wood  to  keep  firom  freeang ! 

Wood  fires,  on  the  hearth,  are  out  of  the  ques* 
don.  They  cost  too  much,  and  that  is  decisive  of 
the  matter.  Next  in  order,  came  Franklin  stoves, 
and  fire-fiwnes,  and  patent  fire  places,  of  all  de** 
scriptbns.  The  old  foshioned  people  must  sre  Utt 
firtj  and  war  was,  for  a  long  time,  waged  againit 
close  stoves,  mainly  because  they  shut  the  fire  from 
sight  I  have  always  fancied,  that  the  reason  why 
we  love  to  see  the  fire,  is  because  we  are  usually 
cold  where  open  fire-places  are  used.  I  i.ever  knew 
a  person  who  thought  a  bkcing  fire  a  very  beautifbl 
object  in  dog-days,  and  am  inclined  to  think,  that  a 
person  who  is  comfortably  warm,  usually  thinks 
very  little  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  fire 
that  warms  him ;  while  it  is  very  natural  for  one 
who  is  obliged  to  stand  close  by  the  andirons,  and 
turn  round,  like  a  goose  suspended  by  a  string  to 
roast,  once  a  minute,  to  keep  fh>m  freering — ^it  is 
very  natural  for  him  to  like  the  looks  of  a  wood 
fire.  Some  one  has  suggested,  as  an  economical 
substitute  for  the  use  of  those  who  want  a  ffare  to 
look  at,  that  they  should  warm  their  house  with  a 
stove,  and  have  a  picture  of  a  good  fire  painted  on 
the  fire-board. 

The  objections  to  Franklin  stovea  and  fire-fhunes 
were  found  to  be,  that  they  smoked,  because  in 
modem  buildings,  the  rooms  were  too  tight  to  sup- 
ply the  draughty  and  again  they  consumed  too  mudi 
wood.  They  too  are  gone,  like  the  Indians,  aa  oo« 
oammal  straggler,  only,  lemttning,  and  we  in  New 
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En^^d,  in  spite  of  all  lozti  of  inunimgB»  of  all 
MRtB  of  fatal  effects,  hove  practically  come  to  the 
dioice  between  Hoves  and  furnaces,  Leaidng  all 
odier  questions  for  those  who  belieye  that  the  earth 
goes  backward  sometimee,  let  us  disouss  for  a  little 
space,  this  question  between  stoves  and  funiaoes,re- 
membering  always,  that  we  are  speaking  of  houses 
in  the  oountry.  Your  brick  blocks  in  the  city,  shel- 
tered on  every  side,  warmed  from  cellar  to  atdc  day 
and  night,  form  a  distinct  class,  of  which  we  say 
nothing  now,  except  that  the  prindples  which  gov^ 
em  the  subjects  of  heat  and  ventilation  are  not  Hm* 
ited  in  their  application  to  the  rural  districts. 

Two  objects  are  to  be  kept  distinctly  in  view, 
heat  and  fresh  air.  Perhaps  the  latter  riiould  be 
pot  first,  for  without  ur,  a  man  will  die  in  about 
three  minutes,  whOe  at  the  lowest  temperature 
known  in  this  latitude,  he  would  live  much  longer 
than  that,  exposed  naked,  before  he  would  freeze  to 
death. 

There  is  no  difficulty  id  generating  heat  enough 
at  a  cheap  rate.  An  aii^tight  stove,  in  an  air>tight 
room  wiU  do  that,  but  the  difficulty  is,  nobody  can 
Kve  in  such  a  place,  thus  heated.  A  healthy  man 
must  have  about  a  pint  of  «Lr  at  a  breath,  and  he 
breathes  about  a  thousand  times  in  an  hour,  and  so 
he  requires  about  fifty-seven  hogsheads  of  air  in 
twenty-four  hours !  And  this  air,  once  breathed,  is 
unfit  for  respiration,  until  diemically  changed.  The 
pint  of  air  which  passes  from  the  lungs,  does  not  re- 
main in  one  lump  by  itself,  in  some  comer  of  the 
room,  so  that  a  fresh  quantity  is  taken  in  at  the 
next  breath.  A  single  whif  of  cigar-smoke  will  per- 
vade the  whole  room  in  a  few  moments,  and  an  old 
pipe  aealoosly  worked  by  some  vagabond,  will  pol- 
hite  the  atmosphere  of  a  whole  street,  as  you  follow 
behind  him.  And  so,  delicate  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
so  fiistidious  that  they  would  £unt  at  the  idea  of 
drinking  from  the  glass  which  another  had  used,  sit 
pent  up  in  an  unventilated  room,and  breathe — ^what  P 
Beally,  it  is  too  disagreeable  a  topic  to  pursue  so 
■dnutely. 

The  air  is,  as  we  have  seen,  polluted — ^in  other 
words,  it  is  deprived  of  its  oxygen,  and  receives  in 
l^tum  carbonic  add  and  vapor,  by  passing  through 
the  lungs  in  breathing. 

This  same  poisonous  carbonic  acid  is  generated 
also,  in  large  quantities,  in  the  combustion  of  coal, 
of  all  kinds.  It  is  heavier  at  the  same  tempera- 
ture, than  common  air,  and  can  therefore  only  as- 
oend,  through  the  stove-pipe,  or  chimney,  by  being 
heated  and  so  expanded  as  to  become  lighter  than 
oommon  air. 

in  the  air-tight  ooal  stoves,  where  the  combus- 
iMn  is  very  slow,  and  aU  the  heaiis saved,  the  car- 
bonic add  is  saved  also,  and  instead  of  going  up 
the  chimney,  rolls  out  into  the  room.  It  some- 
times takes  the  form  of  carbonic  oxide  gas,  or,  as 
the  minesa  call  it,  ooal  gas,  urtuoh  is^  when  psore,  at 


oooe  destmctiYe  of  human  Kfe.  Such  a  fire  is  Mke 
a  pen  of  coal  ignited  in  a  room  without  any  escape 
lor  iko  smoke  or  gas — a  very  oommon  means  o£ 
committing  suicide. 

A  third  method  by  winch  the  air  is  rendered  im« 
pure  and  unfit  for  respiration,  is  by  coming  in  oon> 
tact  witn  red  hot  iron.  Oarbonic  add  is  generated 
not  only  fit>m  the  iron  itself,  but  from  the  particles 
of  dust  fioatLDg  in  the  air,  whioh  are  consumed  at 
once  by  contact  with  the  iron.  Iron  contains  also, 
usually,  traces  of  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  some- 
times arsenic,  aH  of  which  are  given  off  by  the  iron 
at  a  red  heat 

These  three  methods  of  corrupting  the  air,namo> 
ly,  by  breathing,  by  slow  oombustion  of  coal,  in- 
cluding the  charcoal  made  in  air-tight  wood  stoves^ 
and  by  contact  with' red-hot  iron,  are  always  to  be 
kept  in  mind.  The  remedies  obviously  are  venfiZa- 
tion,  or  the  introduction  of  fresh  air,  the  use  of 
stoves  open,  or  with  suffident  draught  to  carry  off  the 
unhealthy  fiimes,  and  the  disuse  of  all  stoves  and 
fUmaces  that  require  heating  to  redness. 

I  have  room  only  for  a  few  general  suggestions 
as  to  ventilatioD.  Ventilation  implies  theintroduo- 
tion  of  air,  and  its  escape }  for  it  is  obvious  that  air 
cannot  come  into  a  room,  unless  a  Uke  quantity  at 
the  same  time  escapes,  fbr  liie  room  is  at  all  timet 
fulL  All  stoves  that  have  a  free  draught  constant- 
ly carry  air  out  of  the  room  through  their  smoke 
pipes. 

If  your  room  were  perfbetiy  Ught,  the  fire  mmt 
go  out,  or  smoke,  by  the  air  coming  down  the  chim- 
ney, in  part  You  ventilate  such  rooms  by  provid- 
ing an  opening  for  the  air  to  enter  the  room,  and 
this  may  be  often  done  by  introducing  fresh  air  by 
a  pipe  or  box  through  the  cellar,  and  admitting  it 
by  a  register,  under  the  stove,  so  that  it  may  be 
wanned  as  it  enten. 

If  the  heat  oomes  from  a  furnace,  the  fresh  air 
being  siq>plied  below,  and  heated,  must  have  spaoe 
in  the  room  which  is  to  be  heated,  or  it  cannot  en- 
ter. The  room  is  therefore  to  be  ventilated  by 
providing  an  opening  for  the  escape  of  the  air  from 
it,  and  this  is  done  best  by  a  register  near  the  te|» 
of  the  room;  for,  although,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
air  which  has  been  rendered  impure  by  breathings 
is,  at  the  same  temperature,  heavier  than  before^ 
yet  it  is  warmed  in  the  same  process  of  breathing 
and  so  rendered  Hghter,  and  at  fint  ascends,  as  you 
may  see  your  breath  do,  in  any  clear,  cold  morning. 
In  the  case  of  close  stoves,  or  air-tights,  there  is  no 
change  of  the  air, — ^no  tendency  of  the  air  to  enter 
or  escape.  The  room  soon  becomes  like  a  corked 
up  bottle  of  the  water  of  the  Dead  Sea,  unless  ar- 
tificial means  are  provided  for  the  admission  and  ee- 
cape  of  air.  A  register  under  the  stove  bringmg 
fresh  air  in  from  without,  and  a  register  at  some 
distant  point  at  tiie  top  of  the  room,  for  its  esoa^ 
are  peihapa  the  beet  means  of  ventilation. 
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But  my  space,  for  Uiii  number,  Ib  already  eon- 
ilnned  and  the  question  of  stores  or  furnaces, 
ifiiich  I  had  intended  to  discuss,  must  rest  for 
the  present,  upon  the  general  principles  already 
suggested,  perhaps  to  be  Airther  considered  in  the 

ftrture* 

-  « 

Fot  ikt  New  Bnf^and  Farmer. 

HEAHS  OF  IHPEOVEMEST. 

BT  JOHN  OOLD6BUBT. 

The  fiidlities  for  aoquiiing  and  diffiising  informs 
tkm  are  immeasurably  greater  than  they  ever  have 
been  at  any  former  period  of  the  world.  The 
great  improTements  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  the 
eeneral  progress  of  the  age  in  civilization  and  re- 
finement, and  the  'spirit  of  unwonted  enterprise 
pervading  all  classes  in  the  community,  are  the 
surest  harbingers  of  a  better  day.  They  have  al- 
ready done  much  to  break  down  the  btarriers  be- 
tween different  classes  of  men,  and  to  introduce  to 
each  the  knowledge  and  the  business  of  alL 

This  is  as  it  should  be.  Man  was  not  made  for 
himself  alone,  but  for  society,  in  which  there  is  a 
community  of  interest,  and,  in  some  measure,  of 
feeling,  which  becomes  a  bond,  imiting  all  together 
as  one  common  family ;  so  that  whatever  interests 
and  deeply  affects  any  one  class  of  the  community, 
will,  in  some  measure,  interest  anda£kct  the  whole. 
We  Kve  in  an  inquiring  and  observing  age.  Every 
improvement,  in  agriculture  or  the  mechanic  arts 
is  now  chronicled  by  the  public  press,  and  sent 
abroad  on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  to  be  read  by  all 
classes  of  men  in  every  part  of  the  world.  The  fa- 
cility and  rapidity  of  communication  between  dif- 
forent  and  distant  places,  are  among  the  proudest 
triumphs  of  human  knowledge,  and  will  do  much  to 
correct  public  opinion,  and  to  direct  it  to  its  legiti- 
mate objects.  There  are  none  so  high,  and  none  so 
low  as  not  to  be  benefited  by  the  means  of  intelli- 
gence. The  thoughts  and  experiments  of  one  in- 
dividual are  now  oommunicatea  with  electric  speed, 
to  quicken  the  thoughts  and  experiments  of  anoth- 
er ;  and,  in  this  way,  all  are  benefited.  Besides, 
much  is  to  be  effected  through  the  agency  and  in- 
strumentality of  our  common  schools.  These  little 
primary  institutions,  in  which  the  children  of  the 
rich  and  the  poor  enjoy  equal  privileges  and  advan- 
tages, and  receive  the  same  instruction,  are  the  pla- 
ces in  which  to  sow  the  seeds  of  knowledge.  And, 
if  these  seeds  be  sown  with  care,  they  will  spring 
op  and  produce  an  abundant  harvest  Here,  then, 
we  have  a  lever  power,  by  means  of  which  we  may 
be  enabled  to  elevate  and  educate  all  classes  in  the 
community ;  to  qualify  them  for  entering  the  great 
field  of  labor  andf  of  usefulness,  with  skill,  dexterity 
and  enterprise. 

Our  progress,  in  agrieultuial  knowledge,  is  on- 
ward} it  is  slow,  but  sure.  We  have  not  yet 
reached  the  extreme  point  of  improvement  Before 
that  is  reached,  many  a  project  will  have  been  pro- 
posed and  rejected ;  many  an  experiment  tried  and 
udled.  Still  the  sprit  of  investigation  and  experi- 
nent  is  abroad,  duigerousonl^  to  those  who  are  in 
eixor,  and  who  are  afraid  of  miprovement  It  is 
highly  probable  that  many  of  tne  inventions  and 
improvements  of  our  day  would  have  been  regard- 
ed oy  our  early  pious  ancestors  as  little  better  tihan 
da&mable  hereby  and  witchcraft  What  would  thev 
have  said  at  beholding  the  effeota  of  jfeam,  which  is 


now  used  in  propeUing  almost  all  the  machinenr  of 
the  world ;  when  in  &\x  day,  every  thing  was  don^ 
by  nymtwl  labor,  and  at  a  very  slow  rate,  and  in  a 
very  inferior  manner.  It  (htn  took  as  many  days 
to  do  the  same  work,  as  it  now  does  hovrs^  and 
without  doing  it  half  so  well  What  would  they 
have  said  at  witnessing  the  more  astonishing  effects 
of  the  dtdric  idegrapk,  by  means  of  which  intelli- 
gence is  now  transmitted,  with  the  ppeed  of  light- 
ning from  one  end  of  the  United  States  to  the  oth- 
er ;  when  in  their  day  it  would  have  talcen  several 
months,  if  not  years,  to  have  done  the  same !  We 
see,  then,  that  the  spirit  of  improvement  has  been 
abroad  in  the  land,  and  has  wrought  out  important 
results ;  and,  that  if  we  do  not  Keep  ^up  with  the 
spirit  and  improvement  of  the  times,  we  shall  soon 
find  the  world  ahead  of  us,  and  that  all  our  ideas 
and  associations  belong  to  a  past  generation. 

It  is  true,  that  most  of  the  improvements  of  our 
day,  great  and  astonishing^  as  they  have  been,  have 
been  made  in  the  mechamc  arts,  m  the  use  of  ma- 
chinery, and  in  the  means  and  facilities  of  intercom- 
munication. Some  improvements  have  been  made 
in  the  tools  and  implements  emploved  in  agricul- 
ture ;  but  few  improvements  have  been  mSie  in 
the  science  of  agnculture  itself.  And  even  these 
improved  tools  and  implements  are  not  generally 
used  by  formers.  Too  many  still  use  the  old  and 
worn-out  implements  of  a  by-gone  age.  They  still 
continue  to  plow  and  harrow,  to  plant  and  sow,  and 
to  dig  and  cultivate  the  ground^  m  the  same  man* 
ner,  with  the  same  implements,  and  with  the  same 
results,  as  did  their  fatners,  grand&thers  and  great- 
grandfathers before  them.  They  never  once  stop 
to  take  counsel  of  theur  reason  or  to  consult  witn 
their  neighbors,  upon  the  best  means  and  methods 
of  doing  the  same  things.  The  consequence  isi 
thev  have  fallen  behind  me  ase  in  which  they  live, 
and  are  living  in  the  age  of  hieh-heeled  boots  and 
peaked-toed  shoes,  when  people  used  to  go  to  mill 
with  a  bag  thrown  across  the  back  of  a  horse,  hav« 
ing  the  grain  in  one  end  of  it,  and  a  lai^e  stone  in 
the  other. 

Still,  in  proportion  as  knowled^  has  increased 
among  the  people,  and  industrious  nabits  have  been 
formed,  in  the  same  ratio  have  the  means  of*  im- 
provement increased.  Every  one  must  have  no- 
ticed the  greater  productions  of  the  educated  and 
skilful  laborer  over  the  ignorant  day  laborer  who 
knows  just  enoueh  to  do  what  he  is  told  to  do. 
Every  one  must  have  witnessed  the  increased  skill 
and  power  of  the  scientific  laborer,  and  the  greater 
profits  which  come  from  forethought,  order,  and 
system,  as  they  preside  over  all  our  farms,  in  all 
our  workshops,  and  in  all  the  labors  of  our  house- 
holds ; — the  care  that  mends  a  fence  and  saves  a 
cornfield ;  the  prudence  that  cuts  the  coat  accord- 
ing to  the  cloth,  that  lays  up  something  for  a  rainy 
day,  and  that  saves  all  its  earnings;  and  the  wisdom 
that  leads  the  farmer  to  avail  himself  of  all  the 
means  of  improvement  within  his  reach.  Progress 
— ^improvement-Hshould  be  the  motto  of  every 
former. 

The  WAT  IN  wmcH  Toads  shedtheib  Skinsl — 
I  have  a  small  house  under  my  care  for  fftowiiiff 
cucumbers.  There  is  a  bed  in  the  middle  of  it,  ana 
the  soil  is  about  3  feet  high  from  the  ground  (u  e., 
to  the  top  of  the  hills  where  the  plants  are  in.)  A 
petaon,  therefore,  standing  in  the  house  can  exam- 
me  an  object  placed  on  ue  hill  with  ease.    Last 
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Satarday,  about  mrren  o'clock  A.  M.,  I  unoovered 
the  house,  and  went  to  see  that  all  was  light,  when 
to  my  surprise  I  saw  my  pet  companion,  a  fine  toad, 
apparently  in  the  agomes  of  death.  It  was  seated 
at  the  end  of  the  ridge,  or  hill  of  soil ;  its  mouth, 
or  rather  under  jaw  opening  every  few  seconds  (the 
top  jaw  did  not  move),  the  eyes  shut,  and  the  body 
violently  convulsed  each  time  Ihe  jaw  opened,  and 
with  each  convulsion  of  the  body  the  rieht  fore  foot 
was  raised  to  the  head.  I  placed  myself  in  front  of 
it,  and  perceived  that  it  was  drawing  something  into 
its  mouth  each  time  the  jaw  moved;  at  that  instant 
the  right  eye  opened,  it  then  inflated  the  body  on 
the  left  side,  ana  drew  in  the  right,  placing  at  the 
same  time  the  left  fore  foot  on  the  head  behind  the 
eye  and  drawing  it  down  to  the  mouth ;  it  then  ap- 
p!eared  to  hold  its  fore  foot  in  the  mouth  for  about 
a  second,  when  it  drew  it  out,  and  I  distinctly  saw 
the  three  points  of  the  skin  that  came  off  its  toes, 
outside  its  lips  till  the  next  opening  of  the  jaw,  when 
tiiey  were  arawn  into  the  mouth.  When  it  drew 
its  foot  over  its  left  eye  (which  before  was  shut),  it 
broke  out  as  bright  as  ever.  Some  folds  of  the 
akin  adhered  to  the  left  jeg,  but  by  two  or  three 
motions  of  the  Jaw  they  were  gone,  and  in  about 
a  minute  the  akm  was  cfrawn  on  the  lips — ^the  toad 
had  eaten  its  own  skin,  and  there  it  stood  with  its 
new  covering  as  bright  as  if  it  had  been  fresh  varn- 
ished. I  endeavored  to  touch  it,  to  feel  if  it  was 
clammy,  but  the  creature  gave  a  vigorous  jump,  and 
Ae  soil  adhered  to  its  legs.  I  looked  at  it  an  hour 
afterwards;  it  had  then  begun  to  resume  its  dingy 
brown  color.  The  time  it  took  to  get  off  its  head- 
dress was  only  a  few  minutes.  It  appeared  to  ore 
that  each  time  its  jaw  opened  it  drew  the  skin  for- 
ward, while  it  distended  the  body  on  the  side  to  be 
uncovered. — W.  Thtmer. 


cfauBettB.**  At  any  rate,  it  will  well  pay  any  lover 
of  trees  the  expense  of  a  few  miles  nde,  to  see  it 
It  stands  on  a  &rm  formerly  known  as  the  *<Perley 
Morse"  farm,  SJ  or  4  mlies  south-westerly  from 
Lawrence,  and  a  mile  or  two  more  than  that  dis- 
tance from  Lowell,  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  or 
less  than  a  mile  from  the  Bartlett  fitrm.  It  is  one 
of  the  greatest  natural  curiosities  that  I  ever  saw  in 
the  shape  or  form  of  a  tree.  B.  F.  Odtteb. 

Pdham,  OeL,  1855. 


For  ihe  Ntw  England  Farmer, 


The  component  parts  of  milk  are  the  same  in 
all  animals.  The  only  difference  in  the  milk  of  dif- 
ferent animals,  is  in  the  different  proportions  of  its 
component  elements.  These  elements  are  caseine 
or  cheese,  butter,  sugar,  saline  matter  and  water. 
Sometimes,  however,  substances  are  found  in  milk, 
derived  from  the  food,  which  render  it  medicinal 
and  even  poisonous.  The  following  table  exhibits 
the  composition  of  the  milk  of  different  animals,  ac- 
cording to  Professors  Henry  and  Chevalier: 

Woman.       Cow.  Mt.         €ML 
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DUfUr*  .■*«......•■.•  ••V.vU.  ....  .%■■(.  .  .  .  •  aO.UVa  .  .  a.  a  V.mI 

Saline  matter 0.46 OaOO 0.84 0.58 
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For  the  New  England  Fanner. 

A  SnieULAR  TBBB. 

Mb.  Edror  : — Several  times  within  two  years  I 
have  been  asked  whether  I  had  ever  seen  or  heard 
of  a  certain  curious  or  singular  evergreen  tree  in 
the  town  of  Methuen,  in  Ssex  County,  Mass.,  and 
bang  engaged  in  raising  forest  or  ornamental  trees, 
I  this  day  took  the  trouble  to  go  a  short  distance 
out  of  my  way  to  see  it,  and  propose  to  give  you  a 
diort,  but  nbt  botanical,  description  of  it,  viZa;— 

I  diould  •describe  it  as  a  white  pine  tree,  35  feet 
in  height,  18  inches  diameter,  3  feet  from  the 
grotmo,  straight  and  smooth  like  an  old  growth 
swamp  pine  up  to  about  14  feet  high;  it  then 
branches  out  very  thick,  forming  a  head  25  feet  in 
diameter,  of  very  regular  cone  wape,  so  thick  as  to 
be  entirely  impenetrable  for  the  entrance  of  birds 
on  the  wing.  The  limbs  are  so  thick  that  it  would 
be  almost  impossible  for  a  man  to  climb  through  it. 
Ten  seed-cones  that  I  found  under  it  measurea  less 
than  three  inches  in  length,  (the  common  pine  aver- 
aging over  six,)  the  leaves  being  very  much  thicker 
thsui  the  common  pine,  and  the  joints  on  whorls  of 
limbs.  The  tree  stands  in  open,  cultivated  ground, 
and  is  perfectly  thrifty.  Several  young  trees  that 
have  been  transplanted  and  cultivated  by  Mr.  Jer- 
emiah Barker,  are  2^  feet  high,  and  the  diameter 
or  spread  of  fimbs  from  2  ft.  9  in.  to  4  ft.,  in  all 
oases  showing  a  greater  diameter  than  height. 
From  its  general  appearance,  seed-cones,  &c.,  I  sup- 
pose it  may  be  a  new  variety  of  the  white  pine  not 
describe  by  Mx.  Emerson  m  his  KTiees  of  Massar 


ioo:oo     100.00      100.00     loaoo 

The  proportion  of  butter  and  cheese  in  the  milk 
of  the  cow  is  well  known  to  depend  upon  her  food, 
and  the  distance  of  time  from  tne  birth  of  the  calf. 
The  milk,  several  months  after  this  period,  contains 
much  more  butter,tiian  soon  after  the  calf  is  dropped. 
Milk,  when  viewed  by  the  naked  eye,  appears  to  be 
a  homogeneous  white  fluid;  but  when  viewed  through 
a  microscope,  it  exhibits  an  infinite  number  of  min- 
ute globules.  These  consist  of  an  oily  substance, 
and  when  collected  together,  they  constitute  butter. 
When  milk  is  set  at  rest,  in  a  cool  place,  these  oily 
particles  being  lighter  than  the  other  parts,  gj]adu- 
ally  rise  to  the  surface,  and  form  cream.  When 
milk  is  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  the  sugar  it  con* 
tains  is  converted  into  an  acid  called  lactic  add. 
The  warmer  the  atmosphere  to  which  it  is  exposed, 
the  more  rapidly  does  this  change  occur.  This  add 
causes  the  casdne  to  coagulate,  and  thus  forms 
curds  and  prevents  the  separation  of  the  cream. 
Hence  when  milk  is  set  to  allow  the  cream  to  rise, 
it  should  be  kept  as  cool  as  possible,  in  order  to  re- 
tard the  formation  of  this  acid,  and  thus  allow  all 
the  partides  of  butter  to  rise  to  the  surface.  As 
this  acid  is  usually  formed  before  all  the  butter  has 
separated,  the  curd  retains  a  portion  of  it,  some- 
times nearly  or  quite  half  of  the  butter  is  retained 
in  the  curd.  The  longer  we  can  keep  milk  sweet, 
the  more  cream  rises.  The  milk  of  different  cows 
differs  in  this  respect  From  some,  the  cream  sepa- 
rates more  rapidly  than  from  that  of  others.  Perhaps 
this  is  owing  to  tne  different  proportions  of  caseine 
they  contam.  From  forty-dght  to  sevens-two 
hours  are  required  to  separate  the  cream.  vHien 
this  separation  is  completed,  the  milk  loses  itr 
white  color,  and  assumes  the  bluish  hue,  by  which 
skimmed  milk  is  readily  distinguished  from  milk 
containing  the  cream. 

When  crsam  is  taken  from  milk,  a  portion  of 
milk  still  adheres  to  the  cream.  The  lactic  add 
oontBined  in  this  adhering  portion  causes  the  cream 
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to  tour.  Vanous  methods  have  been  resorted  to, 
to  prevent  the  Bouring  of  milk,  the  chief  of  vhich 
are  the  addition  of  some  alkali  disaolved  in  water, 
and  added  to  the  milk  when  first  set  in  the  dair^. 
Carbonate  of  soda,  carbonate  of  magnesia  and  hquid 
ammonia  have  been  used  for  this  purpose.  But 
neither  will  answer  the  purpose  effectually,  unless 
added  in  pretty  large  quantity.  When  they  are 
added  in  siuiieient  quantity  to  prevent  the  sourinff, 
a  portion  of  the  alkali  wiU  combine  with  the  parti- 
cles of  butter,  and  form  a  species  of  soap,  which 
rising  with  the  cream,  injures  the  quality  of  the  but- 
ter. The  only  effectual  method  appears  to  be,  to 
keep  the  milk  as  cool  as  possible  without  ireez- 
ing,  and  to  chum  the  cream  soon  after  it  is  taken 
from  the  milk«  B. 

Concordy  J^w,  20. 


wnrrsB  mahaoemsnt  of  bheip. 

In  the  Patent  Office  Report  for  1854,  there  ib  a 
valuable  article  on  the  ''History  and  Management 
of  the  Merino  Sheep,"  by  Geo.  Campbell,  Esq.,  of 
West  Westminster,  Vt,  from  which  we  extract  the 
following  remarks  on  the  winter  management  of 
sheep,  wnich  will  be  read  with  interest : 

Much  of  the  success  of  the  wool-grower  depends 
upon  the  winter  management  of  his  flock.  Sheep 
are  animals  which  pay  their  owners  better  fbr  good 
care  and  keening  tnan  an^  other  stock  usually  Kept 
on  a  farm ;  but  if  fed  with  a  stingy  hand,  or  ne> 
glected,  if  suitable  conveniences  are  wanting,  they 
pay  perhaps  as  poorly  as  any.  The  annual  loss  to 
the  United  States,  resulting  from  a  want  of  suita- 
ble sheds  and  other  conveniences  for  the  winter 
aocommoda'ion  of  sheep,  is  immense.  The  prompt- 
ings of  self-interest  would  seem  sufficient  to  induce 
our  fiumers  to  adopt  a  better  system  of  winter 
management  No  intelligent  farmer  at  this  day 
will  attempt  to  <deny  the  principle  that  warm  enclo- 
sures are  equivalent,  to  a  certain  extent,  for  food ; 
a  variety  of  well-conducted  experiments  have  con- 
clusively demonstrated  the  fact  A  large  propor- 
tion of  food  consumed  in  winter  is  required  for 
keeping^  up  the  animal  heat,  and  consequently,  in 
proportion  as  the  apartments  are  warm,  within  cer- 
tain limits,  the  less  amount  of  food  wiU  be  required. 
The  other  extreme,  too  close  apartments,  would  be 
objectionable  from  the  impunty  of  the  air,  and 
should  be  avoided.  Sheep  have  very  little  reason 
to  fear^  ix^ury  from  this  cause.  The  majority  of 
those  in  our  State  suffer  for  the  want  of  shelter 
and  a  suitable  quantity  and  variety  in  their  winter 
food.  Many  docks  are  brought  to  their  winter 
quarters  in  fiiir  condition,  but  are  fed  so  sparingly 
taat  the  growth  of  their  wool  is  almost  wnoUy  ar- 
rested during  the  winter  season,  the  fodder  given 
them  being  only  sufficient  to  sustain  the  vital  func- 
tions. Under  such  circumstances  the  food  con- 
sumed b^  them  is  in  fact  nearly  lost  The  owner 
has  received  no  return  in  the  increase  of  wool  nor 
in  bodily  weight ;  and  he  will  suffer  further  from  a 
large  per  cent  of  actual  deaths  before  the  time  of 
shearing. 

With  such  a  course  of  management  the  profits 
of  wool-growing  will  necessarily  be  small  If  nei- 
ther self-interest  nor  the  feelings  of  humanity  will 
induce  the  farmer  to  provide  properly  fi)r  his  de- 
pandent  flock,  he  will  nnd  it  for  his  advantage  to 
keep  some  other  domestic  animal,  and  I  know  of 
notning  more  suitable  fbr  such  men  than  a  hardy 


^oat  While  I  protest  against  the  starving  system, 
it  would  seem  hardly  necessary  to  caution  fanners 
agamst  the  opposite  extreme,  too  high  feeding 
mich  is  also  detrimental  to  the  health  and  long  life 
of  the  animal.  While  preparing  sheep  for  the 
butcher,  hiffh  feedioff  is  necessary  and  proper,  but 
for  store  sheep  and  breeding  ewes,  an  over  amount 
of  fat,  produced  by  high  keeping,  is  decidedly  in- 
jurious ;  and,  aside  from  the  attending  expense  to 
produce  this  state  of  things,  it  has  a  tendency  to 
shorten  the  lives  of  the  sheep  and  enfeeble  the  off- 
spring. The  forcing  system  of  feeding  brings  ani- 
mals to  maturity  early,  but  is  productive  of  premar 
ture  death. 

The  proper  and  the  most  profitable  mode  of  feed- 
ing, for  breeding  and  store  8neep,is  that  which  will 
develop  in  them  the  highest  degree  of  bodily  vigor. 
Sheep  fed  in  this  manner  would  endure  the  iatigue 
of  a  h>ng  journey,  while  those  hiffh  fed  would  fail 
from  excess  of  fat,  and  the  scantily  fed,  from  mus- 
cular debility.  £ver^'  wool-grower  will  find  it  for 
his  interest  to  provide  warm,  capacious,  and  well 
ventilated  sheds  for  his  flocks,  with  a  convenient 
access  to  pure  water.  The  feeding  racks  should  be 
made  witn  good  tight  bottoms,  in  order  that  the 
chaff  and  seed,  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  hay, 
may  not  be  lost  Such  racks  will  also  answer  for 
feeding  out  roots  and  grain,  and  will  avoid  the 
necessity  of  having  an  extra  lot  of  troughs  for  that 
purpose. 

The  different  ages  and  classes  of  sheep  should  be 
properly  assort^  This  classification,  howeveri 
must  be  left  to  the  jud^ent'of  the  breeder.  The 
size  of  his  flock,  and  his  conveniences  for  keeping 
will  determine  the  extent  of  the  classification.  It 
will  be  necessary,  in  all  flocks  of  considerable  sise, 
to  place  the  strong  and  feeble,  in  separate  flocks. 
The  breeding  ewes  should  constitute  another  divis- 
ion, and  so  on  with  the  lambs,  keeping  each  class, 
and  age  by  themselves. 

In  regard  to  the  question,  how  often  should  sheep 
be  fed  ?  a  differonce  of  opinion  among  good  mana- 
p;ers  exists.  While  one  believes  that  twice  a  day 
is  sufficient,  another  thinks  it  desirable  to  feed  three 
or  four  times ;  but  the  most  important  point,  I  ab- 
prohend,  is  to  feed  regularly,  wnether  twice,  three 
or  four  times  a  day.  The  writer  feeds,  at  present, 
hay  twice,  one  day ;  the  next,  hay  in  the  morning 
and  straw  at  night,  and  so  on,  giving  hay  and  straw 
alternately,  instead  of  hay ;  and  beside,  a  feed  of 
ofl  roots  and  grain  is  allowed  at  mid-day,  allowing  a 
half  bushel  of  com  and  cob,  or  oatmeal,  mixed  with 
two  bushels  of  roots,  to  the  one  hundred  head.  As 
sheep  are  fond  of  a  variety  of  food,  it  is  desirable  to 
make  as  many  chanp;es  as  practicable.  If  allowed 
constant  access  to  pme  or  nemlock  boughs  through 
the  winter,  it  will  be  conducive  to  their  healuu 
Salt  is  eoually  as  essential  in  winter  as  in  summer^ 
and  should  be  kept  constantly  by  them.  Rock-salt, 
which  is  imported  in  laige  lumps,  weighing  from 
20  to  50  pounds  each,  is  the  cheapest  and  best 
Sheep  are  not  liable  to  eat  it  in  sufficient  quantities 
as  to  ever  injuro  them^  as  they  can  only  get  it  by 
licking. 

The  New  Jeb3ET  Fakmeb,  is  a  new  Agriculti^ 
ral  monthly,  published  at  Freehold,  N. J.,  by  Pharo 
&  Bentleson*  It  is  in  book  form,  and  promises, 
by  its  well-filled  pages,  to  be  an  efficient  a^nt  in 
the  work  of  agricultural  progress.  It  is  edited  by 
0&&af  PhabOj  Esq. 
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THE  WnJJAXS  APPLE. 


Tim  appU  ia  ottUsd  WHUaimt  Favoriit,  tnd  WU- 
junw  Emiy  Bed.  It  originsted  in  Rmbur;, 
near  BoBton,  mtl  wsa  introduced  by  A.  D.  Wil- 
liuDB,  Esq.,^ — benee  iCt  name.  Cole  describes  it 
■a  "large,  oblon^vate ;  bright  red ;  dark  red  in  thR 
Mm  t  littla  pale  ye  llow  in  the  ihade ;  atolk  alendei, 
two-tluTdi  of  an  iix^  long,  in  a  namw  basin  i  flesh 
yellowish  nhite,  fine,  mild,  pleasant  and  excellent 
Kipe  during  August.  Moderate  grower,  good 
bearer.  Requires  a  strong  moist  soil,  and  high  cul- 
ture to  bring  the  &uit  to  perfeolioa,  and  then  it  ia 
splendid,  and  the  most  salable  (qiple  of  its  tu 
the  Boston  market 

Tlw  apple  from  wluch  tbe  above  ikelcb  ma  ta>- 
ken,  gtev  in  the  garden  of  Wh.  W.  Whkqjmh 
Esq.,  of  C<nMX>Td,iriu>  not  only  obligingly  fiimi^ked 
tbe  (tint,  but  the  following  description ; — 

The  above  description  by  Cole,  of  this  favorite 
eommer  apple,  (admitted  to  be  the  best  we  yet 
have  among  the  early  kinds,)  will  hardly  enable 
any  one  mM  familiar  with  the  fruit  to  recogni 
Tbe  fbrm  varies  conaderebly,  but  the  true  type  re- 
serobtes  the  Porter  in  shape )  and  others  of  them 
can  hardly  be  distinguished  in  color  or  feature  Irom 
the  Sopeavine,  which  is  ripe  tixmi  the  same  tin 


■ay  the  middle  of  August  The  stalk  or  stem  Es 
nearly  en  inch  long,  but  sometimes  very  short  and 
fiesliy  at  the  base— this  latter  is  an  invariable  feft- 
ture,  and  t<^ether  with  the  fleshy  nob,  where  the 
stem  is  set  in,  always  disdnguiah  it  fVom  he  Sop- 
savine.  It  is  of  a  rich  abntg  Skvot,  and  generally 
with  flue  veins  of  red  running  through  the  white 
•nd  deKoate  flssh. 


Ar  a*  Nw  Af<«d  Ai«Mr. 

CABXOTS  FOB  HQSSSS. 

Mr.  EorroR:— For  two  winter*  past  I  hsive  M 
m^  two  botws  upmi  carrots  Msd  hav;  ooeamendT^ 
with  November,  and  ending  about  tne  flrstof  Aptfl. 
During  this  length  of  lime,  I  gave  verv  little  other 
grain,  for  carrots  I  consider  grain,  ard  liilly  equal 
to  oUs.  My  hones  are  in  constant  svviee  o>  the 
rood;  and  imder  this  treatment,  they  usually  ecae 
□ut  at  the  end  of  the  "jule"  looking  better  than 
when  they  commenced.  Mv  dose,  is  tw»  aMiH 
moraing,  nowi,  aad  at  night  four  to  aaoh  OMMi 
thev  have  as  much  good,  sweet  English  bay  as  thay 
will  eat,  and  cut,  whether  fed  to  then  diy  or  othar- 
wse.  This  latter,  I  km  always  nansDadt  ever 
since  I  have  bad  the  aaanag^aent  at  boisee  j  ami 
I  am  satisfled,  that  it  ia  the  cheapest  aiid  beat  way* 
iBwUdhiteaabenTCktotbehenek    Therekno 
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waste,  and  horsefl  eat  it  better,  and  haye  more  time 
to  rest,  which  is  ^uite  an  important  consideration, 
where  the  horse  is  liable  to  be  taken  from  the  sta- 
ble at  any  moment  I  am  satisfied  there  is  no  bet- 
ter way  of  feeding  horses,  nor  is  there  any  cheaper 
one — that  I  have  ever  tried — ^than  the  one  here 
mentioned.  If  there  is,  will  not  some  person  who 
knoufs  please  report  ?  I  alwajrs  cut  them  auite  fine, 
before  usinff.  Oarrots  are  most  excellent  ior  horses 
whose  windis  any  way  affected — such  as  the  heaves, 
&C.  Those  who  have  tried  them  for  this  purpose, 
will,  I  think,  agree  with  me  in  this ;  if  not,  just  try 
the  experiment  and  be  satisfied.  They  are  usually 
cheap,  compared  with  other  articles  of  feed  of  equal 
nutntiousness.  Last  year  I  paid  nine  dollars  per 
ton,  this  year  eleven,  and  at  the  latter  price  I  pre- 
fer them  to  oats — ^measure  for  measure. 

Patent  Office  report :  '*A  bushel  of  carrots,  well 
cut  up  by  a  proper  rootrcutter,  is  as  good  as  a  bush* 
el  of  oats  for  a  woikinff  horse.  I  have  tried  the  ex- 
periment (so  have  I,  Mr.  Editor,)  fully,  and  satisfac- 
torily. I  have  fed  twelve  quarts  of  sliced  carrots 
instead  of  twelve  quarts  of  oats,  to  a  horse,  the 
whole  winter,  and  round  no  difference  in  the  results. 
I  gave  hay  with  the  carrots  as  we  do  with  the  oats." 

it  is  calculated  that  276  pounds  of  carrots,  are 
equal  to  100  pounds  of  good  hay,  and  that  62 
pounds  of  meat  or  com  is  equal  to  100  pounds  of 
nay.  From  these  estimates — and  I  will  venture  to 
say,  they  will  be  found  pretty  nearly  correct— any 
person,  so  disposed,  can  easily  satisfy  himself,  wheth- 
er mv  method  of  feeding  horses  during  the  winter 
montns  is  not  as  cheap  as  any.  Where  horses  are 
worked  and  kept  in  good  condition  at  the  same 
time,  if  not  the  best — ^that  is  generally  the  best 
which  does  its  work  the  but  and  dieapest 

Eoit  Wioftnoutk,  Nov.,  1855.  N.  Q.  T. 


CULIlVATIOir  AND  FRESEEVATIOir 
OP  FORESTS. 

BT  B.  F.  GUTEEB,  ESQ. 

The  first  thinff  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
the  cultivation  of  forests  is  the  means  by  which  they 
are  jgropagated,  whether  from  seed  or  by  trans- 
planting jovaig  trees.  I  propose  first  to  notice  the 
propagation  from  the  seed. 

The  seeds  of  all  the  oaks,  hickories,  butternut, 
black  walnut,  beech,  chestnut,  bass,  hornbeam  and 
nettle  tree,  are  ripe,  and  may  be  gathered  at  the 
first  hard  frosts  of  October,  and  all  require  the  same 
treatment,  vis :  they  may  be  planted  directly  after 
ripening,  or  may  be  kept  in  some  moist  place  until 
spring  and  then  plantea.  It  injures  aU  of  the  above 
Kinds  to  dry  them. 

^  The  scarlet  and  silver  maples,  canoe  and  river 
birches,  and  elms,  ripen  their  seeds  early  in  June, 
and  should  be  planted  immediately  without  drying. 
Li  gdod  land  tney  will  grow  from  three  inches  to 
three  feet  the  first  year.  Iliey  may  also  be  dried 
and  kept. 

The  sugar  maple,  white  jnne,  hemlock,  spruce, 
tfborvitae,  white  cedar,  larch,  bkck  and  yellow 
birches,  ripen  their  seeds  in  August  and  September, 
and  may  either  be  sown  directly  or  dried  and  kept 
till  sprinjif  before  plantinff. 

Tne  pitch  nine  and  white  birch  ripen  from  No- 
Tember  to  March,  and  of  coarse  should  be  planted 
k  the  spring. 

When  s^ds  are  not  Hakle  to  be  destroyed  by 


birds,  mice  or  squirrels,  it  is  best  to  plant  them  in 
the  &11,  as  that  is  the  time  designed  by  nature ; 
and  a  moist,  shady  place  is  much  me  best,  espedal- 
ly  if  they  are  to  be  transplanted.  The  arbor  vitce, 
white  oeaar,  larch,  spruce  and  hemlock  will  seldom 
vegetate  unless  they  are  sown  in  wet  and  shady 
places. 

All  seed  trees  need  but  a  thin  covering  of  earth, 
if  the  ffround  is  moist ;  but  if  the  ground  is  dry, 
there  should  be  allowance  made  and  the  seed  cov- 
ered a  little  deeper  as  the  ground  is  drier.  One  of 
the  best  rules  than  can  be  given  is  to  follow  Nature 
as  near  as  possible,  in  the  tune  and  manner  of  plant- 
ing and  also  in  the  selection  of  lands.  All  the  lift- 
er kinds  of  seeds,  that  are  scattered  by  the  wmd, 
need  but  verv  slight  covering,  and  generally  succeed 
without  anything  more  than  the  rains  will  do. 

It  is  a  very  good  plan, — ^and  is  the  practice  in  the 
old  countries — ^to  sow  several  kinds  together,  as  the 
oak  and  pine,  or  the  pine  and  white  birch,  as  they 
protect  each  other,  and  one  may  come  up  if  the  oth- 
er fiiils. 

The  red  cedar,  mountain  ash  and  the  thorn  ripen 
their  seeds  in  the  autumn,  and  require  two  years  to 
vegetate — ^they  should  be  gathered  and  kept  in 
some  shady  place  under  ground  one  year  previous 
to  planting. 

All  the  oaks,  nutrbearing  trees,  maples,  bass,  &c.y 
require  warm  moist  soil,  while  the  evergreens, 
white  birch,  &c.,  will  generally  succeed  on  the 
liffhtest  soil  The  white  pine  probably  adapts  it- 
self to  all  kinds  of  land  better  uian  any  other  tree, 
growing  equally  well  from  the  quagmire  of  our 
swamps  to  the  top  of  the  highest  hillsL 

If  the  trees  are  to  be  transplanted  from  the  for- 
est, care  should  be  taken  to  select  good,  strong, 
growing  young  trees  from  places  where  they  have 
not  been  too  much  shaded—should  be  taken  up 
carefully  and  set  out  as  soon  afterwards  as  posmble. 
They  may  be  set  at  first  from  3  to  6  feet  apart,  and 
the  trees  may  be  of  any  size  from  1  to  12  feet  hiffh 
or  more,  according  to  the  taste,  andcare  diould  oe 
taken  not  to  have  them  set  much  deeper  in  the 
ground  than  they  formerly  grew  in  the  woods. 

A  growth  of  wood  could  probably  be  obtained  in 
this  way  sooner  than  by  sowing  the  seed ;  but  the 
first  cost  would  be  much  the  most.  If  seedling  trees 
from  the  seed  bed  were  to  be  transplanted,  I  would 
recommend  to  transplant  them  when  much  smaller ; 
say  from  1  to  3  feet  high. 

The  protection  of  our  forests  might  be  all  summed 
up  in  a  very  few  words,  viz.:  keep  out  the  cattle, 
fire  and  the  speculators,  and  let  the  birds  live,  es- 
pecially the  wood-peckers. 

Every  man  knows  what  would  be  theoonsequence 
if  the  fire  should  run  through  his  wood-lot;  but  it 
is  not  every  man  that  is  awate  of  the  damage  his 
cattle  do  to  his  lot  by  being  allowed  to  run  in  it; 
and  any  one  would  hardly  be  able  to  mak^  him  be- 
lieve that  a  herd  of  cows  would  destroy  more  younsf 
wood  m  a  few  da^s  or  weeks  than  they  were  afl 
worth,  and  yet  it  is  frequently  the  case. 

It  is  probably  not  of  much  consequence  to  say 
anything  at  this  time  about  the  destruction  of  our 
old  growth,  as  it  is  nearly  all  gone  in  this  region, 
but  do  our  best  to  save  tiie  young  growth  that  is 
left,  and  let  the  speculators  go  for  the  present. 

In  regard  to  birds,  it  is  well  known  that  all  kindsp 
that  live  in  the  woods  subdst,  at  times,  almost 
wholly  on  insects,  and  it  is  also  very  well  known  by 
naturalists  and  others,  that  all  insects  are  injurious 
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to  tree«i  hence  it  should  be  the  duty  of  every  man 
to  do  all  in  his  power  to  save  the  birds  from 
harm.  I  have  nevor  known  but  one  kind  of  bird 
that  ever  injures  a  tree,  that  one  is  the  Bap-sucker» 
a  species  of  woodpeckeri  which  sometimes  eats  the 
tender  bark ;  and  he,  probablyi  does  ten  times  more 
good  than  miachiet 

It  is  thought  by  verr  many  of  our  farmen  that 
the  forest  does  b^t  if  let  alone  and  not  pruned,  and 
as  the  work  has  generally  been  done,thi8  is  the  best 
way ;  but  from  twenty  years' experience  in  the  busi- 
nesBy  I  have  come  to  a  different  conclusioiL  I  know 
of  no  good  reason  that  can  be  given  why  a  wood- 
lot  may  not  be  as  much  benefit^  by  pruning  as  an 
orchard.  Every  good  cultivator  of  fruit  knows 
that  it  injures  his  orchard  very  much  to  let  an  in- 
experienced man  pmne  it  witn  an  axe,  as  people 
generally  have  done  their  wood-lots,  and  fhe  same 
rule  applies  as  well  to  the  one  as  to  the  other. 

The  method  I  should  recommend  to  be  pursued 
would  be,  to  thin  out  all  trees  that  are  dead  or 
show  signs  of  decay,  and  also  others  where  they  are 
BO  thick  as  to  interfere  with  each  other  too  much, 
and  to  trim  off  with  a  pruning-saw  all  dead  and  de- 
caying limbs  where  thev  interfere.  I  very  much 
doubt  the  propriety  of  cutting  off  good,  thrifty, 
growing  limbs,  unless  they  interfere  badly  with  oth- 
er trees  or  limbs  of  the  same  tree. 

It  is  frequently  said  that  it  does  not  pay  to  trim 
them.  It  may  be  so  in  some  instances ;  but  when 
wood  sells  from  four  to  nine  dollars  per  cord  in  our 
markets,  it  does  not  take  but  a  small  pile  to  pay 
for  a  day's  work.  I  know  of  many  places  near  oy, 
where  a  man  may  turn  out  from  two  to  thee  dol- 
lar's worth  per  ^y  and  still  leave  the  lot  in  a  better 
condition  to  grow  for  ten  years  more,  than  if  not 
pruned. 

In  order  to  have  a  growth  of  trees  start  in  good 
shape,  it  is  necessarv  to  have  them  very  much 
thicker  at  first  than  they  can  grow  when  they  be- 
come larger,  and  most  farmers  ar^e  that  they  will 
die  out  and  thin  themselves  best,  if  let  alone,  and 
refer  yon  to  the  old  growth  and  talk  of  the  clear 
lumber  they  make  where  the  limbs  have  rotted  off; 
but  they  do  not  consider  that  our  climate  is  very 
different  from  what  it  was  when  the  whole  face  of 
the  land  was  covered  with  wood,  and  that  those  old 
trees  that  made  the  clear  lumber  had  been  200 
years  in  srowing  from  1  to  2  feet  in  diameter;  nor 
that  the  ary  winds  now  sweep  through  and  between 
our  scatteied  wood-lots,  and  have  a  tendency  to 
preserve  tiie  dead  limbs  from  decay,  so  that  they 
remain  on  the  tree  in  a  dry  state  and  make  what 
the  carpenters  call  pin-knots,  so  that  the  only  way 
by  whicn  we  can  have  clear  lumber,  is  to  prune  the 
hmbs  off  when  the  trees  are  small.  It  is  well 
known  to  every  observing  man  that  the  lumber  of 
our  second  growth  gro^  much  faster,  and  comes 
to  maturity  m  much  less  time,  than  it  took  for  the 
original  ffrowth,  and  that  there  is  a  vast  difference 
in  the  value  of  lumber,  some  of  it  being  more  yal- 
*nable  and  some  of  it  less — ^the  ash  and  white  pine, 
for  instance — ^the  former  being  more  valuable  and 
the  latter  less. 

In  regard  to  the  length  of  time  that  a  lot  of 
wood  diould  be  left  to  grow,  people  differ  very 
much;  but  where  wood  is  for  the  fire,  and  dollars 
and  cents  are  the  only  objects  in  view,  from  26  to 
30  years  is  long  enough.  But,  if  this  nrocess  were 
followed  out,  ttie  question  would  be  asked — ^wbere 
is  our  lumbw  for  IndlcttDig  and  maohaaioal  purposes 


to  oome  from?  and  the  answer  will  and  must  be» 
let  your  wood-lots  stand  longer,  and  prune  and  oaor 
tinue  to  thin  out,  and  you  will  soon  have  lumber 
enough. 

In  c(mclusi<m,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to 
give  a  few  instances  of  the  growth  of  some  trees 
on  my  own  land,  to  show  at  what  age  of  the  tree 
we  may  expect  a  good  sized  lumber.  I  have  two 
white  pines,  one  of  which  was  trimmed  about  50 
years  ago  to  the  height  of  25  feet,  and  a  man,  who 
was  present  at  the  time,  said  that  it  was  iust  the 
right  size  to  hew  for  a  six  inch  square  sticL  The 
o&er  was  pruned  5  years  later,  and  was  just  about 
the  same  size ;  they  stand  in  thick  woods  and  are 
100  feet  high,  and  girt,  4  feet  from  the  ground,  8 
feet  3  inches  each,  and  are  estimated  by  good 
judges  to  contain  more  than  1200  feet  each  of  mer- 
chantable lumber.  Another  lot  of  six  trees,  where 
the  old  growth  has,  more  of  it,  been  cut  out,  meas- 
ure 7  feet  7  inches,  at  four  feet  from  the  ground, 
are  not  so  tall  as  the  others,  but  grow  much  faster, 
as  I  can  remember  the  time  that  I  could  carry  off, 
on  my  back,  the  whole  of  a  tree,  and  my  age  is  52. 
Anotner  lot  which  came  from  seeds  of  the  first 
mentioned  tree,  and  cannot  be  more  than  40  years 
old,  are  now  60  feet,  or  more,  long,  and  from  6  to 
10  inches  square.  From  the  above  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  trees  gain  in  quantity  much  faster  after 
they  are  40  years  of  age  than  they  do  before. 

The  study  of  nature,  as  seen  in  the  growing  for- 
est, is  a  very  profitable  and  pleasing  one  to  me,  and 
it  seems  strange  that  there  are  not  more  who  pur- 
sue and  enjoy  it — ChranUe  Farmer, 


CULTIVATIOH  OP  CBAHBEBRIB8. 

At  the  New  Hampshire  State  Fair,  Richard  Hall 
of  Auburn,  exhibited  some  cultivated  cranberries 
raised  in  a  run  not  very  wet,  but  bordering  upon 
the  high  land.  His  process  of  cultivation  he  stated 
to  be  this :  to  remove  the  surface  of  the  ground 
some  three  inches  in  depth,  which  in  this  case  was 
carted  to  the  pig-sty ;  he  tiien  took  sand  from  the 
shore  of  a  pond,  and  spread  it  plentifldly  upon  the 
ground,  and  set  his  vines  two  feet  apart;  the  second 
year  (dfter  this  he  had  a  plentiful  crop.  This  was 
done  three  years  ago,  and  the  vines  now  cover  the 

Sound  completely,  no  grass  or  weeds  being  present, 
e  has  done  nothinff  to  the  vines  since,  and  says 
that  the  average  yield  will  be,  the  present  year,  two 
bushels  of  cranberries  to  every  ten  feet  square.  He 
esteems  this  the  most  profitable  crop  he  can  culti- 
vate. He  has  five  acres  of  this  land  which  he  inr 
tends  to  appropriate  to  this  use. 

When  it  is  considered  that  fruit  is  now  sold  at 
not  less  than  two  dollars  a  bushel  m  our  markets, 
this  may  be  considered  as  farming  to  some  purpose 
and  profit  There  are  thousands  of  acres  in  X^ew 
England  which  should  undergo  the  same  treatment 

SBUch  a  course  a  great  deu  of  wealth  would  be 
led  to  the  community  annually  from  the  invest- 
ment ef  a  small  amount  of  capitaL  Mr.  Hall  also 
stated  that  some  cranberries  in  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity, growing  naturally,  bad  been  destroyed  by  the 
frosts,  while  those  cultivated  were  not  affected  in 
the  leaaL— Maine  Farmer, 


Food  fob  Milch  Cows. — ^It  is  said  that  a  huge 
milking  establishment  at  the  North  of  Engbmdt 
ih»  oows  are  fed  in  the  Mowing  maaner,  ^: 
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idnetjHme  pouadi  of  clover  hay,  cut  or  chopped ; 
one  pound  of  salt;  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
ponndfl  of  brewer's  grain ;  twelve  pounds  of  ground 
naueed.  These  ingredients  are  mixed  together, 
and  equally  divided  as  the  food  of  twelve  cows.  The 
hay,  after  being  cut,  is  put  into  the  mash-tub  and 
sealded  with  DoiHng  water.  The  other  articles 
are  then  mixed  wiw  it.  It  is  asserted  that  the 
"average  yield  of  milk,  is  fourteen  quarts,  for  a  pe- 
riod of  eight  months  in  succession.'*— ^^m.  Feterina- 
ryJoumaL 

mrSBASOVABLE  FUEL. 

A  few  calculations  relative  to  the  comparative 
^ue  of  men  and  seasoned  wood  for  fiiel  may  serve 
to  remind  those  interested,  of  the  importance  of  at- 
tention to  the  subject 

Evervbody  knows  that  green  wood  is  poor  stuff 
to  kindle  a  fire,  though  some  contend  that  it  will 
keep  up  as  well  as  seasoned,  if  applied  constantly, 
not  sutferiiu;  the  heat  to  go  down.  That  is,  if  you 
have  a  good  fire  to  season  it  in,  you  can  bum  green 
wood  as  well  as  dry.    But  to  the  calculations : 

A  green  stick  of  wood  weighing  100  lbs.,  when 
seasoned,  weighs  only  66  lbs.,  or  such  is  about  the 
average  of  wood  commonly  used  for  fueL  In  a 
learned  stick  you  have  all  the  wood—all  that  will 
support  combustion — ^you  have  oi^y  got  rid  of  34  lbs. 
oT  water. 

Now,  water  will  not  bum,  and  if  present  in  fiieL 
it  has  to  be  converted  into  steam,  at  the  expense  of 
that  fuel,  and  it  will  take  five  times  as  much  heat 
to  make  steam  of  water,  as  it  will, 'simply  to  bring 
it  to  a  boiling  point  Here  is  seen  at  once,  the  poor 
economy  of  burning  green  wood. 

We  have  shown  that  about  two-thirds  of  the 
weight  of  groen  wood  is  water — now,  how  many 
barrels  of  water  is  there  in  a  cord  of  wood  ?  There 
are  126  cubic  feet  in  a  cord,  which  allowing  two- 
fifths  for  vacant  space  between  the  sticks,  leaves  7*7 
feet  of  solid  wood,  one-third  of  which  is  water — 
equal  to  over  six  barrels  of  water  in  every  cord  of 
green  wood.  The  heat  required  to  evaporate  this 
water,  would  bring  thirty  barrels  to  the  boiling 
pomt  And  this  is  not  tne  only  expense.  If  the 
wood  was  cut  properly,  piled  and  seasoned  in  the 
woods,  the  cost  or  drawing  it  would  be  nearly  one- 
third  less.  Any  way  you  can  look  at  it — ^the  econ- 
omy of  burning  green  wood  is  more  than  question- 
able. 

Every  fiurmer  should  look  at,  and  determine  to 
keep  a  stock  of  wood  on  hand,  suflRcient  to  last  one 
year,  at  least  And  he  may  take  another  look  at 
the  difference  between  wood  seasoned  just  enough, 
and  under  cover,  and  that  which  has  lain  out  doors 
imtil  all  the  sap-wood  has  become  rotten,  and  one- 
half  its  value  been  lost  by  exposure  to  the  weather. 


A  Thanksqivino  Dinner.-— We  have  a  family 
in  this  State,  who  all  dined  under  one  roof  on 
Thudugiving  Day,  whose  dinner  consisted  of  leu 
hulhds  of  potatoes,  eight  hundred  pounds  of  f^h 
pork,  roasted,  jSoe  barrels  of  pudding,  together  with 
plenty  of  good  bread  and  pure  cold  water ! 

In  the  evening,  the  great  hall  was  cleared,  a 
couple  <^  fiddlers  were  found  among  the  number, 
and  the  whole  pmrty  assembled  lor  a  jollilKadeB; 


the  lame  and  lasy,  the  ludt  aad  blimd,  the  aged  and 
infants,  and  all  graduations  between,  were  there. 
Many  a  madam  galloped  that  night  that  hadnt 
even  trotted  for  years  before,  and  many  an  old  sol- 
dier shouldered  his  crutch 

"And  showed  bow  fleldf  WM«  woa.** 

In  the  midst  of  their  festirity  the  great  bell  told 
the  hour  of  nine,  when  up  went  three  rouring 
cheers  for  their  considerate  guardian,  and  in  five 
minutes  more,  the  gay  wassailers  were  dreaming  of 
Elysium  on  the  advent  of  another  Thanksgiving. 


HOME  PICTVEK 

BT  xu.  r.  D.  OAei. 
Bbh  Fubsb  ta»d  flnMied  hit  hard  daj's  work, 

And  be  sat  at  hie  cottage  door ; 
His  good  wife,  Satk,  aat  by  his  aide. 

And  the  moonlight  danced  on  the  floor ; 
The  moonlight  danced  on  the  oottage  floorj 

Her  beams  were  clear  and  bright, 
As  when  he  and  Kati  twelve  years  before 

Talked  lore  In  her  mellow  light. 

Bin  FiSHui  had  never  a  pipe  of  clay, 

And  never  a  dram  drank  he ; 
So  he  loved  at  home  with  his  wife  to  stay, 

And  they  chatted  rl^t  merrily ; 
Right  merrily  chatted  they  on,  the  while 

Her  babe  slept  on  her  breast- 
While  a  ehabby  rogue  with  roey  smile 

On  his  flather's  knee  fband  reik. 

Bin  told  her  how  fast  the  potatoes  grew, 

And  the  corn  In  the  lower  field. 
And  the  wheat  on  ttie  MU  was  grown  to  seed, 

And  prmnlsed  a  glorious  yield : 
A  glorioos  yield  in  harvest  time. 

And  his  orchard  was  doing  fair ; 
Hit  sheep  and  stock  were  in  tiieir  prime, 

Hit  turn  all  in  good  repair. 

Kati  said  her  garden  looked  beantSftxl, 

Her  fowls  and  her  calves  were  fiat  j 
That  the  butter  that  Toiav  that  morning  churned 

Would  buy  him  a  Sunday  hat ; 
That  JiHinr  fbr  Pa  anew  diirt  had  made, 

And  *twas  done,  too,  by  the  rule  j 
That  Nbdot  the  garden  oouJd  nioely  spade. 

And  Aim  was  ahead  at  school. 

BSH  slowly  raised  his  toil-worn  hand, 

Through  hit  locks  of  greyish  brown— 
<•!  ten  you,  Kayb,  what  I  think,"  tald  he, 

*«We>re  the  happiest  folkt  bx  town." 
"I  know,"  said  Kate,  "that  we  all  work  hard ! 

Work  and  health  go  together,  I've  found ; 
For  there's  Mrs.  Bill  does  not  work  at  all, 

And  she's  sick  the  whole  year  round. 

^'They're  worth  th^  thousandt,  to  people  tay. 

But  I  ne*er  see  them  happj  yet ; 
*Twould  not  be  me  that  would  take  their  gold. 

And  live  In  a  constant  fret. 
Uj  humble  home  hat  a  light  within, 

Mrt.  Bell't  gold  could  not  buy— 
Six  healthy  children,  a  meny  heart, 

And  a  hutband'i  love-lit  eye." 

I  fancied  a  tear  wat  in  Ben't  eye, 

The  moon  thone  brighter  and  clearer, 
I  could  not  tell  why  the  man  should  cry* 

But  he  hitched  up  to  Kati  stUl  nearer ; 
He  leaned  hit  head  on  her  shoulder  there. 

And  he  took  her  hand  in  hia— 
I  gneti    thou^  I  looked  at  the  moon  Jutt  then— 

IlMtt  IM  Ml  «B  ktr  !%•  a  Um. 
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EXT&AOTS  AKD  BEPUBS. 

SWIKE — HHKKP — CUT   FODDER — CORN — RYE — 

BQUAJSHE8. 

Mr.  Editor: — ^I,  as  a  sabgcriber  of  the  JV*.  E. 
JFbmiery  wish  to  have  the  fi^owmg  quecdcms  an- 
swered through  the  columns  of  that  paper. 

1st.  Which  of  the  three  following  breeds  of 
swine  are  the  most  desirable  for  the  farmer,  the 
Suffolk,  Essex  or  Berkshire  P 

2d.  What  breed  of  sheep  are  most  profitable 
for  our  New  England  soil ;  having  in  yiew  the  ob- 
ject of  xaisinff  both  lambs  and  wool  for  the  mar- 
ket? 

3d.  What  is  the  best  kind  of  grain  to  feed  to 
sheep  in  winter,  and  how  much  should  each  receive 
per  day  ? 

4th.  Is  it  economy  for  farmers  to  out  their  hay 
and  mix  with  meal  for  all  their  cattle  ? 

5th.  What  variety  of  com  is  best  to  plant  for 
fodder? 

6th.  Which  is  most  profitable  to  raise  for  win- 
ter fodder — fodder  com  or  millet  ? 

7th.  Ib  it  economy  to  sow  rye  in  the  fall  for 
ewes  and  lambs  to  run  on  in  the  spring  ? 

8th.  What  variety  of  squashes  is  most  profita- 
ble to  raise  for  marketing  in  the  fall  P 

9th.  Which  is  most  profitable  to  raise  for 
stock  feeding,  carrots  or  cabbages  P 

Yours  truly,        JoHK  DofON. 

Wak^dd,  K  /.,  OcL  28,  1855. 

Remarks. — 1.  The  Suffolk  is  a  hearty,  quiet  and 
thrifty  breed;  they  grow  rapidly,  are  docile,  con- 
tented and  good-looking.  They  are  well-formed, 
compact,  short-legged,  hardy  animals,  equal  in 
point  of  value,  Youatt  says,  to  the  best  of  the  Es- 
sex, and  superior  in  constitution,  and  consequently 
better  adapted  for  general  keep. 

The  Essex  is  a  breed  highly  esteemed  by  some — 
the  best  breeds  are  enturely  black,  and  they  will 
sometimes  attain  the  w^ht  of  nearly  500  pounds. 
Some  prize  them  for  their  rapid  growth  and  apti- 
tude to  ky  on  flesh,  as  well  as  for  its  excellence. 

The  Berkshire  is  also  a  fine  breed,  with  some- 
thing of  the  general  shape  of  the  Suffolk  and  Es- 
sex, but  quite  different  in  color  and  the  length  and 
appearance  of  the  hair.  The  skin  of  the  Berk- 
shire 18  thin,  the  flesh  firm  and  well-flavored,  and 
the  bacon  very  superior.  The  Berkshire  and  Suf- 
folk have  been  favorably  mixed. 

We  should  not  hesitate  to  propagate  from  either 
of  the  three  mentioned ;  we  are  not  aware  that 
there  is  any  decided  choice  in  them.  A  neighbor 
of  ours,  Charles.  B.  Clark,  Esq.,  of  Concord,  has 
some  of  the  finest  Essex  in  the  country. 

2.  Some  of  our  correspondents,  better  acquaint- 
ed with  sheep  husbandry  than  we  are,  may  be  kind 
enough  to  answer  the  second,  third  and  seventh 
questions. 

4.  There  is  no  doubt  among  many  of  our  best 
farmers,  that  it  is  profitable  to  cut  all  the  hay  their 
stock  consumes,  especially  now  that  we  have  cutters 
capable  of  doing  it  so  rapidly.  The  saving  in  over- 
hauling the  maiuiz»*he8p  in  the  mriag,  is  an  item. 


of  considerable  importance,  as  it  can  be  done  in 
less  than  half  the  time  where  no  long  litter  is  in  it 

5.  The  white  and  yeUow  flat  southern  is  gener- 
ally sown  for  fodder ;  some  say  sweet  com  is  bet* 
ter.    We  have  no  experience  with  the  latter. 

6.  Millet.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  dry  th« 
com. 

8.  The  marrow  squash  takes  the  lead,  and  the 
Canada  crook-neck  comes  next  There  are  other 
fine  squashes,  as  the  Custard  and  Acorn,  but  they 
are  not  usually  raised  extensively  for  market 

9.  Carrots.  Cabbages  are  valuable,  and  answer 
a  good  purpose  for  late  fidl  feeding,  but  they  can* 
not  be  stored  away  in  sufiicient  quantity  where 
they  will  keep  well,  to  be  used  through  the  winter. 
Carrots,  are  nutritious,  clean,  may  be  compactly 
kept,  and  commend  themselves  in  every  respect 

HOVr  TO  FILL  BLANKS  IN  COBN  FIELDS. 

Many  farmers,  while  hoeing  com,  carry  a  pocket 
of  beans  to  drop  in  blank  huls,  which  seldom  get 
ripe  before  frost  I  tried  an  experiment  with  turn- 
ips this  season,  which  did  wel).  The  worms  having 
aestroyed  nearly  one-third  of  an  acre  of  com,  I 
sowed  broadcast,  half  a  pound  of  turnip  seed,  (flat 
English)  the  last  time  hoeing,  to  be  washed  in  by 
the  first  rain.  The  result  was  2 10  bushels  of  large^ 
nice  turnips. 

This  land  was  broken  up  last  sprint ;  another 
piece  in  close  proximity  to  the  first,  of  the  same 
soil,  but  plowea  in  the  £ill,  manuring  and  after 
treatment,  the  same  in  both  cases,  did  not  have  one 
hill  injured  by  the  worm.  Alex.  Pkinglb. 

RyegaU,  FL,  Abv.,  1855. 

ABOUT  BEES. 

I  wish  to  inquire  through  the  columns  of  your 
invaluable  paper,  as  to  the  management  of  bees,  the 
kind  of  hive  best  adapted  to  their  wants,  and  the 
best  time  to  purchase  bees,  fidl  or  spring  P 

Ltuilow,  Vt,f  1855.  SUBSCRIBEB. 

Kemarks. — It  would  require  a  Icng  story  to  an- 
swer all  your  inquiries.  The  beet  thing  you  can  do 
is  to  purchase  LangstrolKs  book  On  the  IBot  and 
iht  Honey  Bu,  and  there  you  will  find  every  direc- 
tion you  need.  The  price  is  one  dollar,  and  may 
be  made  to  answer  for  a  neighborhood,  if  it  is  de» 
sirable.  

POISON  IVY. 

R.  G.  B.  recently  inquired  for  an  effectual  method 
of  destropng  poison  ivy.  I  have  done  it  by  sprink- 
ling salt  upon  the  ivy ;  the  cattle  and  sheep,  in  their 
eagerness  for  the  salt,  completely  destroyed  it,  so 
that  it  never  again  made  its  appearance. 

I  wish  to  state  another  feet  in  regard  to  pcnson 
ivy,  which,  if  more  generally  known,  would  pre- 
vent much  suffering,  and  save  valuable  time  in  the 
haying  season.  It  is  this — ^that  the  leaf  of  the 
white  pine  is  a  perfect  antidote;  let  any  person  who 
has  been  exposed  to  the  poison  ivy  cnew  a  few 
leaves  of  the  white  pine,  swallowing  the  juice,  and 
it  will  destroy  the  effects  of  the  poison. 

Mefndoes  Folia,  VI.,  1855.       J.  H.  Cdbbxeb. 
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OBEAT  YIELD  OF  POrATOE& 

Messrs.  Editobs  : — I  have  noticed  much  has 
been  said  in  some  of  the  papen  of  ]ate»  in  regard 
to  large  potatoes,  raised  in  various  parts  of  Massa- 
chusetts, the  present  season. 

Although  not  living  in  so  productive  a  portion  of 
Massachusetts,  as  concerns  aencultural  interests,  as 
many,  yet  we  con  raise,  and  do,  many  potatoes,  and 
BomQ  large  heavy  ones  even  here,  amongst  the  hills 
and  stones  of  western  Massachsetts. 

Let  me  give  you  the  weight  of  thirteen  potatoes 
<^  the  ''Jenny  Lind,''  or  (Silifomia  variety,  raised 
by  Mr.  Alvan  Cross,  of  this  town ;  weight  of  the 
tnirteen,  18  lbs.  These  thirteen  are  out  a  fair 
specimen  of  many  bushels  raised  by  him.  These 
may  be  considered  "whoppers,"  but  Mr.  Friend 
Knowlton  has  raised  thirUen  that  tveigh  21  lbs. 
What  may  those  be  considered? 

M^fidd,  JVcv.  19, 1855.         Joseph  Blake. 

NEW  style  CABRIAGE. 

Mb.  Eoitob  : — ^I  have  a  new  pattern  for  an  ex- 
tension family  carriage,  either  on  wheels  or  run- 
ners, and  as  I  presume  there  are  many  of  your 
readers,  like  myself,  in  want  of  an  extension  car- 
ria^  I  beg  leave  to  sive  them  a  short  description 
of  It  through  your  ciwmins. 

The  perches  are  screws,  and  on  tuning  these 
•crews,  by  means  of  a  crax^,  the  body  and  wheels 
are  extended  so  as  to  form  a  two-seated  carnage. 
When  it  is  retracted,  it  is  so  constructed  that  one 
•eat  fits  exactly  into  the  other,  forming  a  short  car- 
riage, occupying  the  space  of  only  one  seat  Nu- 
merous competent  judges  have  examined  this  pat- 
tern, and  pronounce  it  the  most  convenient  family 
carriage  ever  offered  to  the  pubUc.  Any  persons 
in  want  of  a  convenient  carriage  are  requested  to 
examine  for  themselves. 

Patented  by  the  subscriber  in  August  last. 

B.  W.  Gay. 

Mw  London,  A*.  K,  J^ov.  19,  1855. 

busset  sweet  apple. 

Mb.  Beown  : — ^I  send  you  two  kinds  of  apples — 
are  they  either  of  theni  worthy  of  cultivation?  The 
red  ones  I  call  the  African  Pnnce — ^is  that  the  true 
name?  The  russets  are  seedlings  that  came  up 
spontaneously.  We  think  them  excellent,  especial- 
ly fbr  baking. 

m$Unh  1855.  G.  N.  Cheney. 

Remabks. — ^The  russet  sent  is  an  excellent  ap- 
ple, worthy  of  cultivation  on  every  fiurm.  It  is 
kxwwn  by  several  names,  the  russet  sweet,  the  York 
russet  and  the  golden  russet  We  prefer  Russet 
Sweet  The  red  apples  we  do  not  know.  There 
is  nothing  m  their  flavor  to  recommend  them* 

XILK  AND  BUTIEB, 

<<Four  quarts  of  milk  in  October,  and  six  quarts 
IB  June  and  July,  will  make  a  pound  of  butter,  in 
case  you  procure  the  ri^t  kind  of  stock.''  Incate 
you  procure  tkt  rigM  kind  of  stock — ^here  is  the  rule. 
n  e  remember  to  nave  been  told,  when  young,  ti^at 
it  was  easy  to  catch  pigeons,  **when  you  comd  lay 
•alt  upon  their  tails,  and  make  it  stick  there."  We 
suspect  this  rule  about  making  butter  is  something 
of  the  like  character.  What  think  you,  Mr.  Ed- 
itor,— ^your  wife  makes  butter  sometimes,  does  she 


not  P — if  not,  the  wives  of  your  ndghbon  do — and 
thej  understand  this  matter,  full  better  than  any 
Editor — ^be  they  never  so  experienced.  •. 

Remabks. — Speaking  of  ''our  wife,"  Mr.  Star, 
reminds  us  of  a  remark  of  hers  quite  recently  upon 
reading  a  statement  in  some  agricultural  paper  sim- 
ilar to  the  one  you  have  quoted  above.  Sold  she, 
'*!  have  made  a  good  deal  of  butter  with  the  milk 
of  excellent  cows,  and  my  experience  is  that  dou- 
ble the  quantity  stated  is  required  as  a  general 
rule."  Extravagant  assertions  like  the  one  quoted 
by  our  correspondent,  either  act  as  discouragements 
to  the  fermer,  of  fill  his  mind  with  doubts  as  to  the 
utility  of  agricultural  papers.  We  do  not  believe 
that  any  stock  exists,  the  cows  of  which  will  yield 
milk  that  will  produce  a  pound  of  butter  trom  four 
quarts,  or  even  six  quarts,  as  a  general  thing.  If 
these  products  are  only  occasional,  then  they  should 
be  stated  as  exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  This 
is  one  of  those  agricultural  flams  which  bring  dis- 
credit upon  the  exertions  of  aU  who  are  laboring 
to  advance  its  interests. 

POISON  IVT  ON  WET  LAND. 

Mb.  Fabmeb  : — ^If  you  can  tell  me  of  anv  e^ 
fectual  method  of  destroying  poison  ivy  on  land 
that  is  too  wet  to  plow,  you  will  muchobhge, 

Aeworth,  A*.  K,  Oct  15,  1855.  B.  o.  B. 

Remabks. — ^Who  knows  how  it  should  be  done, 
and  will  inform  us  P 


For  the  New  England  Parmer. 

HOW  TO  GET  FRUIT  TREES  TO  TOTTR 

LEcnro. 

Mb.  Editob  : — ^In  the  fell,  October  or  NoveoH 
her,  take  a  branch  of  an  annle  or  pear  tree,  such  as 
suits  your  taste,  take  off  cmm  to  the  third  year's 
growth,  cut  it  smooth  and  rub  it  on  a  red*hot  iron 
so  as  to  scorch  and  shut  the  pores  of  the  wood 
thoroughly ;  then  burv  in  the  ground  all  but  the 
last  year's  growth.  If  placed  in  good  ground,  and 
well  taken  care  of,  you  will  have  miit  in  five  or  six 
years.  .  I  have  sometimes  dipped  the  lower  end  in 
mdted  rosin,  but  think  bummg  preferable.  I  have 
a  tree  near  my  door  that  is  nine  feet  high  and  wril 
proportioned,  that  I  took  firom  a  graft  four  yean 
ago ;  to  this  rosin  was  applied,  and  whatever  sprouts 
sprung  up  the  next  summer  were  bent  down  and 
became  roots.  We  can  get  fruit  considerably  quidL- 
er  this  way  than  from  seeds,  and  we  know  what  we 
have  growmg,  and  when  grown  the  whole  tree  is  of 
the  same  kind,  and  whatever  sprouts'come  from  the 
roots  in  after  years  can  be  transplanted  without 
grafting.  In  case  of  a  drought  the  first  year  they 
should  oe  watered. 

TO  MAKE  icmcE  PIES  wiTSOirr  meat. 

Prepare  your  pie-crust  and  apples  in  the  usual 
way :  when  seasoned,  and  in  tne  pie-pans,  fill  to 
the  top  of  die  apples  with  custara  prepared  the 
same  as  for  custard  pie ;  then  put  on  the  top  crust 
and  bake ;  you  will  have  a  ffooa  imitation  of  mince- 
pie  in  appearance,  but  in  flavor  fer  preferable,  al- 
though the  taste  is  similar. 

SMt  Line,  JVov,  6.  Jason  Beckwith. 
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BTALL-nBDIira  OP  SHBEP. 

nOFITB  OF  STAIX  PEBDm  G  MKRINOS  AND  SAX- 
ONS FOKTHE  BUTCHER. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Colbvrne,  of  Springfield,  Vennoiit, 
writes  to  the  editor  of  The  CoutUry  QenUeman,  at 
Albany,  New  Yoric,  that  he,  being  stimulated  by 
what  he  bad  read  in  that  paper  of  what  one  of  his 
ndghbors  had  done  in  the  wajr  of  stall  feeding,  had 
tried  his  hand  at  it  this  past  wmter,  and  had  kept  an 
aceount  of  the  results. 

In  reading  the  items  of  the  cost  of  the  feed  given 
by  Mr.  Golbume  to  his  sheep,  it  will  be  seen  that 
he  redLons  the  cost  of  his  hay  at  $10  per  ton,  and 
bis  com  at  nearly  double  what  it^  worth  in  this 
State  mider  ordinary  circumstances.  But  we  regard 
the  &ct  of  these  mie-wooled  sheep  being  brouffht 
to  mariLet  in  such  fine  cmidition,  as  proving  that 
they  4nay  be  kept  with  profit  for  their  mutton  as 
weU  as  for  their  wool,  and  showing  that  there  is  not 
the  least  excuse  for  any  &rmer  in  this  State  to  raise 
a  poor  oeai'se  wooled  sheep,  mdess  he  is  so  careless 
and  unambitious  that  he  ia  willing  to  let  every  body 
eke  ipt  ahead  of  him. 

This  intelligent  Vermont  farmer  says  :  "I  culled 
one  cow  from  my  limited  number  of  four,  dried  her 
1st  S^tember;  fed  with  pumpkins  and  short  grass 
until  20th  November  ;  then  with  coin-stalks,  hay, 
and  com  in  the  ear  (ground)  until  the  22d  of  Marcn, 
when  I  aold  her  to  go  to  Brighton  mariiet,  with  the 
following  results : 

Taloe  of  e<nr  on  1st  September ....$15,00 

OtMt  $2^  three  cartloads  pumpkliM,  $2 4,00 

Bbj  and  other  coarse  feed  through  the  winter 7,00 

ConvitlKHto  expenee  of  oarfying  three  milee  to  mlU.34,00 

Total  ooft  of  cow  when  fatted $60,00 

Estimated  to  weigh  1,000  lbs. ;  sale  on  foot  at  the 
bam,  (72 ;  profits,  $22. 

Her  bkiod  was  three-fourths  Native,  one-fourth 
Durham.  She  was  Luge,  and  very  &t ;  worth  at 
Bmhton,  $7,00  per  100  lbs.,  which  left  $3  for 
drii^  by  xailroad— just  a  fidr  compensation. 

I  also  stall-fed  123  wethers,  all  of  my  own  rais- 
ing, four  years  old  last  May  and  June — a  cross  be- 
tween the  full-blood  Spanish  Merino  and  Saxony ; 
very  fine  quality  of  neece— -a  race  which  all  wool- 
growers  know  never  attain  to  a  large  sixe.  I  was 
odered  $2  per  head  for  them  in  November,  and  my 
aeighbon  considered  it  a  very  generous  ofier :  it  was 
aH  they  could  have  brou^t  at  that  time.  I  com- 
menoed  feeding  them  with  com  unajround  on  the 
24th  of  November,  and  foUowed  it  without  change 
(except  in  quanti^)  until  the  29th  of  March,  when 
they  went  to  Cambridge  mariLCt,  with  the  following 
remits: 

Sale  12S  head  at  $6,00  per  head $811,80 

TalueofibeeplnNoTember .$246,00 

iO  tone  BnsUih  hay  of  good  qnality 200,00 

980  botfielt  of  eom  at  Wc  (the  market  prloe).ieo,00 
Coik  of  getting  thorn  to  market  by  railroad...  .44,28 

860,28 


a  southern  or  eastern  exposure.  Cattle  are  stabled 
nights,  and  mostly  stormy  days ;  sheep  go  out  and 
in  at  their  pleasure ;  pure  aqueduct  water  in  each 
yard,with  a  box  of  St  Ubes*  salt  constantly  supplied, 
which  I  consider  quite  as  essential  in  winter  as 
summer ;  yards  and  sheds  kept  dry  by  straw  and 
other  coarse  litter.  A  large  stable  connected  with 
my  sheep-yard  enables  me  to  shut  them  off  when 
putting  nay  into  their  racks,  or  pain  into  their 
trough  so  that  they  all  go  to  their  feed  together 
and  share  as  equally  as  possible.  I  commenced  this 
flock  of  wethers  with  twenty  quarts  of  com  per  day, 
and  from  time  to  time  increased  gradually  as  the^r 
would  bear  it,  without  producinff  the  acours,  until 
they  would  take  70  quaria  per  day,  with  as  much 
good  hay  as  they  would  eat  without  waste.  It  will 
not  pav  the  cost  and  trouble  to  grind  any  kind  of 
srain  for  sheep,  ^ough  it  alwajrs  should  be  done 
for  cattle  or  hogs.  No  whole  gram  passes  the  stom- 
ach of  a  sheep  undigested.  The  ewes  belonging  to 
this  flock  of  wethers  (those  of  the  same  year's 
srowth)  were  sold  when  two  years  old  to  go  to 
Western  New  York,  where  I  have  no  doubt  they 
will  contribute  to  the  improvement  in  fine  wooL 

Forty  Dollab  Peak  Tree.— Mr.  C.  A.  Nealey« 
formerly  a  re»dent  of  this  town,  but  now  a  fumer 
Eddington,  in  Penobscot  County,  hauled  into  the 
village  last  Tuesday  morning,  forty  bushels  of  pears, 
and  m  one  hour  retailed  all  of  them  from  his  wag- 
on at  two  dollars  a  bushel.  The  pears  were  of  a 
superior  quality,  and  bought  expressly  for  making 
preserves.  Mr.  N.  informed  us  that  he  gathered 
twenty  bushels  of  the  lot  from  one  tree.  We  should 
think  that  the  fitrmers  in  this  region  might  take  the 
hint — ^it  costs  but  a  trifle  to  grow  the  trees. — EtU- 
uforth  Amtrican. 
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Profit 

Or  a  fraetlon  over  $1,81  per  head. 

It  is  a  satisfiujtion  to  the  grower  to  be  enabled  to 
•ay,  that  these  sheef^  considering  the  superiority  of 
Uood  for  wool-growing  purposes  only,  the  fineness 
in  texture  of  fleece,  and  the  number  raised  and  fair 
ted  in  one  flock,  were  deemed  by  the  shoep  dealen 
at  Oambridge,  equal  if  not  superior  to  any  ever  ta- 
ken to  that  market,  from  anv  one  flock  in  Vermont. 

And  now  a  word  as  to  the  manner  of  feeding. 
My  sheep  and  cattle  yards  have  open  sheds,  with 
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LAWS  AHD  BULSS. 

[A  few  weeks  since  we  gave  notice  of  a  little 
32mo  book,  "A  Public  School  Teacher's  jLetter  to 
a  PupiL"  The  following  remarks  in  this  letter,  on 
the  subject  of  rules  and  laws,  we  commend  to  the 
attention  of  our  young  readers : — "] 

Now,  young  friend,  in  order  that  the  school  may 
be  thus  pleasant  and  useful,  there  are  various  duties 
for  you  to  perform.  I  will  mention  two  or  three  of 
the  more  important  ones.    And 

1.  You  must  cartfuUy  rtgard  and  ckurfvUy 
ob&[  aU  <Ae  rule$  of  the  school. 

You  know  there  are,  in  every  fieanily,  school, 
society,  town.  State  and  nation,  certain  rules  and 
laws  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  the  members. 
There  can  be  no  happy  &mily,  school  or  communi- 
ty, without  such  rules  and  rWfulations.  And  these 
rules  must  be  strictly  obeyed  to  be  of  any  service. 
To  secure  tlus  obedience,  there  are  always  certain 
penalties  or  punishments  connected  with  disobedi- 
ence. 

We  have  certain  regulations  and  rules  in  our 
school,  which  must  be  cheerfully  complied  with,  or 
the  school  can  be  neither  pleasant  nor  useful  They 
are  regarded  as  essential  to  the  prosperitv  of  the 
school.  Thev  are  all  designed  for  the  good  of  each 
scholar  and  the  whole  sdiooL    They  were  adopted 
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for  yaw  good  as  much  as  the  good  of  any  scholar. 
They  leave  each  one  to  enjoy  Just  as  much  liberty 
and  freedom  as  will  not  interfere  with  the  interests 
of  the  whole.  Good  laws  were  never  designed  to 
interfere  with  the  rights  or  happiness  of  anv  one, 
only  so  fiur  as  the  highest  good  of  the  whole  re- 
quires. They  are  intended  to  protect  the  rights  and 
happiness  of  alL  These  laws  and  penalties  are  al- 
ways friends  to  the  ffood  and  obeaient,  but  a  ter- 
ror to  the  lawless  and  wicked. 

Puntsftmettl  is  no  part  of  keeping  sdiool,  only  so 
iir  as  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  the  rules  of  the 
school  If  these  rules — ^which,  we  have  seen,  are 
eesentiftl  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  a  school — 
are  all  complied  with,  there  will  never  be  any  such 
timtf  among  us  as  punishment 

**Well,  my  son,"  said  a  gentleman  to  a  boy  six  or 
■even  years  old,  *'do  you  go  to  school  ?** 

''Yes,  sir,  I  have  been  mree  days,^  and  I  haven't 
been  punished  once.** 

And  he  looked  as  though  he  had  accomplished  a 
feat  that  was  worthy  of  nis  boasting.  And  why 
should  he  be  punished  P  That  is  no  object  of  going 
to  school,  any  more  than  being  fined  or  sent  to 
prison  is  an  object  of  being  a  farmer  or  a  storekeep- 
er. What  would  you  thmk  to  hear  a  boy  say,  he 
had  been  on  a  farm  or  in  a  store  three  days  and 
had  not  been  aiTested  by  an  officer  once  ?  If  he 
has  not  been  breaking  any  of  the  laws  of  the  com- 
munity, why  should  lie  oe  arrested  ?  And  if  he 
should  break  any  of  those  laws  and  be  punished,  the 
punishment  womd  not  be  for  working  on  the  farm 
or  in  the  store,  but  for  crime-  And  so  punishment 
in  school  is  for  crime — for  the  violation  of  fules — 
not  for  goinff  to  school. 

You  shomd  remember,  young  friend,  that  we 
must  alxjoays  be  under  laws — ^laws  that  will  protect 
us  from  injury  and  injustioe,  and  that  will  also  pre- 
vent us  from  doing  injury  or  any  ii^ustice  to  others. 
If  you  learn  to  comply  cheerfully  with  the  rules  of 
school,  you  will  fina  it  easy  hereafter  to  comply 
with  the  laws  of  the  society,  under  which  you  must 
ever  Uve. 

The  laws  of  the  land  and  the  rules  of  school  are 
much  like  the  fences  that  enclose  the  public  ways. 
If  there  is  a  good  road,  you  never  find  any  inconve- 
nience from  we  fences  that  enclose  it.  You  never 
complain  of  them  as  abridging  your  Uberty,  and  in- 
terfering with  your  rights,  and  wish  them  out  of 
the  way.  When  you  drive  the  cows  to  pasture,  you 
find  these  same  fences  of  great  service,  saving  you 
many  a  run  after  your  straying  drove,  and  also  pre- 
venting other  creatures  from  coming  in  from  the 
fields  to  annoy  you.  ' 

LADIES'  DEPARTMENT. 


DOXESTIC  RECIPES. 

Buckwheat  Porridge. — ^Take  a  quart  of  rich 
milk,  and  after  boiling  it  hard,  stir  in  as  much  buck- 
wheat meal  as  will  make  it  of  the  consistency  of 
thick  mush,  adding  one  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  a 
tablespoonful  of  fresh  butter.  In  five  minutes  after 
it  is  tmck  enough  to  take  from  the  fire.  If  the  milk  is 
boiling  hard  and  continues  to  boil  while  the  meal  is 
being  stored  in,  very  little  more  cooking  will  be 
required.  It  should  oe  placed  on  the  table  hoi^  and 
eaten  with  butter  and  sugar,  or  with  molasses  and 
butter.    This  is  sometimes  called  a  five  minute  pud- 


ding ;  it  is  excellent  for  children  as  a  plain  dessert, 
or  for  supper.  Some  add  a  seasoning  of  ginger  or 
grated  nutmeg  before  sendbg  it  to  the  taole, 

Indian  Muffins.— A  pint  and  a  half  of  yellow 
Indian  meal  sifted.  A  handful  of  wheat  flour.  A 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  fresh  butter.  A  quart  of 
milk.  Four  n-esh  eggs.  A  very  small  teaspoon* 
fttl  of  salt  Put  the  milk  into  a  8auca>an.  Cut  the 
butter  into  it  Set  it  over  the  fire  and  warm  it  un- 
til the  butter  is  very  soft,  but  not  until  it  melts. 
Then  take  it  ofi;  stir  it  well  till  all  is  mixed,  and  set 
it  away  to  cool.  Beat  four  eggs  very  light ;  and 
when  the  milk  is  cold,  stir  them  into  it  alternately 
with  the  meal,  a  little  at  a  time  of  each.  Add  the 
salt  Beat  the  whole  very  hard  after  it  is  all  mixed. 
Then  butter  some  muffin-xings  <m  the  inside.  Set 
them  in  a  hot  oven«  or  on  a  heated  griddle ;  pour 
some  of  the  batter  into  each ;  and  bake  the  muffins 
well  Send  them  hot  to  table,  continuing  to  bake 
while  a  fresh  supply  is  wanted.  Pull  them  open 
with  your  fingers,  and  eat  them  with  butter,  to 
which  you  may  add  molasses  or  honey. 

How  TO  Make  No-Matters. — ^This  is  an  article 
of  food  which  has  for  many  years^  been  confined  to 
the  descendants  of  a  single  family  of  this  town. 
Its  excellence  will  commend  it  to  the  attention  of 
those  housewives  who  wish  to  make  a  good  display 
of  culinary  skill  upon  their  tables,  at  the  same  time 
having  a  due  regard  to  economy.  The  lady  who 
furnishes  the  recipe  has  given  frequent  opportuni- 
ties of  tasting  their  delicious  flavor ;  and  if  any  are 
inquisitive,  perhaps  she  might  be  induced  to  inform 
them  how  tne  (^es  obtained  their  homely  name. 

**To  three  tea-cupfuls  of  buttermilk  add  three 
table-spoonfiils  of  nch  cream,  and  a  small  quantity 
of  sugar.  Stir  in  flour  until  it  is  of  a  consistency 
of  paste  for  doughnuts.  Roll  out  size  of  a  large 
breakfest  plate,  and  fry  in  krd  to  a  rich  brown  col- 
or. 

"As  each  cake  comes  from  the  fire,  cover  with 
apple-sauce  made  from  tart  apples  ^  sweetened  to 
taste,  and  spiced  with  nutmeg  or  cinnamon,  and 
continue  the  process  till  the  plate  is  well  heaped." 
— Oxford  Democrat 

Nursery  Pudding. — Slice  some  white  bread, 
without  crust;  pour  scalding  milk  on  it;  let  it 
stand  until  well  soaked,  then  beat  it  well  with  four 
eggs,  a  little  sugar  and  grated  nutmeg.  Bake  in 
snudl  cups  half  filled. 

Use  op  Salt  in  Cooking  Vegetables. — ^Hereis 
something  everybody  ought  to  have  known  long 
ago,  and  that  everybody  should  now  read  and  re- 
member : 

**If  one  portion  of  vegetables  be  boiled  in  pure 
distilled  or  rain  water,  and  another  in  water  to 
which  a  little  salt  has  been  added,  a  decided  di^r- 
ence  is  perceptible  in  the  tenderness  of  the  two. 
Vegetables  boiled  in  pure  water  are  vastly  inferior. 
This  inferiority  may  go  so  far,  in  the  case  of  onions, 
that  they  are  almost  entirely  destitute  of  either 
taste  or  color,  though  when  cooked  in  salted  water, 
in  addition  to  the  pleasant  salt  taste,  a  peculiar 
sweetness  and  a  strong  aroma.  They  also  contain 
more  soluble  matter  than  when  cooked  in  pure  w»* 
ter.  Water  which  contains  1-420^  of  its  weight 
of  salt  is  far  better  for  cookinj^  vegetables  than 
pure  water,  because  the  salt  hmders  the  solution 
and  evaporation  of  the  soluble  and  flavoring  priad- 
ples  of  the  vegetables* — Seientyk  Amerkmn. 
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HOW  TO  BECOHE  A  TRUE  FABHER. 

3KTIIKATELT  for  the 
cultivator  of  the 
soil,  the  demands  of 
the  vioter  months 
are  lesa  exacting 
upon  him,  than 
le  of  other  pcrtions 
the  year.  He  has 
long  evciiLng,  and, 
jspoied,  can  give  a 
ion  of  the  day-lime 
nd  reading,  without 
to  his  affairs.  So, 
season  of  rest  and 
s  passing,  we  gladly 
le  tO|M0  of  the  title 
d  aak  for  it  the  can- 


ion  of  all. 

ole  subject  of  eduea- 

lerhaps,  can  not  be 

ed,  except  by  ojie 

„uu  u„  uc.uimj  uia  years  of  manhood 

and  maturity  to  the  task  of  instruction.  It  requires 

a  eloseneas    and  comprehensiveness,    onlf  to  be 

gained  by  years  of  labor  and  experience.    Like  a 

qnestioQ  in  law,  or  theology,  or  politics,  it  is  one  on 

wUcb  every  head  may  have  an  opinion,  and  every 

tongae  ita  say.     The  edueation  l^thtfaraur  is  not 

•0  comprehensive  as  the  ^ncral'subject  of  educa- 

(ioa;  but  it  is  no  less  difficult  and  delicate,  and  is 

by  no  means  a  business  to  be  planned  and  accom- 

[di^ed  without  much  and  con.iiderate  reflection. 

EducatioD  consists  of  tvo  parts,  or  departmentsj 
tbe  education  of  the  boy,  which  is  rudimentary  on- 
ly, and  goes  to  the  laj-ing  of  a  foundation  for  the 
•apentructure  afterwards  to  }Je  raised  upon  it. 
TU*  is  the  object  of  school  education.  The  other 
department  of  education  ia  that  of  the  man,  which 
eoorista  in  the  development,  expanMon  and  appii 
cation  at  the  rudiroenla.  This  is  effected,  first,  by 
a  more  intimate  research  into  the  body  of  know- 
ledge, of  which  those  rudimentit  were  little  more 


than  the  shadow;  and,  second,  by  experience  and 
practice  in  those  matters,  to  which  the  rudiment! , 
apply,  and  of  which  they  are  the  index.  It  is  this  ^ 
last  department  which  makes  the  supentnicture, 
completes  the  edifice  of  educatjon.  It  is  this  which 
forms  a  professional  education,  which  mere  rudi- 
mentary knowledge  is  wholly  inadequate  to  do.  It 
is  this,  consequently,  which  is  necessary  to  make  a 
scientific  &rmer.  Rudiments  will  not  do  iu  After 
passing  fifteen  years  in  preparatory  and  profeeidonal 
studies,  &om  the  earliest  school  lessons  to  the  close, 
of  the  legal  course,  half  of  which  is  given  to  college 
and  professional  studies,  the  young  lawyer  has  done 
little  more  than  lay  a  foundation  for  his  know- 
ledge of  the  science  of  jurisprudence^  It  ia  the  ju- 
dicial learning  of  the  auct  developed  in  practice 
that  must  give  completeness  to  the  febric. 

Prom  the  above  view,  imperfbctly  expressed,  the  , 
inference  would  seem  to  be  conclusive  that  the 
young  farmer  is  not  to  receive  bis  professional  edu-  , 
cation,  as  some  speakers  and  writers  have  imagined, 
»mmon  schools.  There  is  anothfr  consid- 
which  presents  an  objection  equally  formi- 
dable against  this  plan  of  education.  At  the  age 
when  the  boy  ia  at  school,  his  mind  is  not  sufficient- 
ly mature  even  to  comprehend,  much  less  to  ap- 
preciate and  digest,  the  principles  of  the  vegetable 
physiology,  not  so  easily  seised  snd  appropriated 
by  the  mental  faculties  as  those  of  the  animal  phy- 
siology, from  the  lesa  obrious  operations  of  the  de- 
licate functions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Neither,, 
if  the  mind  were  mature  enough,  could  it,  as  a  Gist . 
receive  this  knowledge,  irithout  a  well- 
laid  foundation  in  other  parts  of  knowledge,  which , 
it  is  the  object  of  a  common^school  education  to  im-  ' 
parL  It  is  manifest,  if  the  above  idea  is  correct,, 
that  the  education  of  a  brmer  cannot  be  obtained  at 
n  school,  any  more  than  that  of  a  lawyer  or 
physician;  —  and  it  is  equally  plain  that  a  good. 
common-school  education  is  truUaprnmble  to  him,  at 
preliminary  to  his  profesaional  education.  It  might 
be  added,  that  tlie  whole  time  which  a  tarmer's  son 
iiRually  passes  at  school,  would  not  be  nuflicient  for 
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the  attainment  of  professional  education,  un- 
less, at  least,  to  a  mature  and  quick  mind,  already 
well-disciplined  and  stored  by  a  course  of  prepara- 
tory studies. 

It  is  worthy  of  consideration,  however,  what 
studies  would  be  most  usefully  pursued  at  the  com- 
mon schools,  by  a  boy  who  was  designed  for  the 
business  of  agriculture,  and  having  reference  to  his 
greater  accomplishment  #nd  skilfubess  in  that  sci- 
ence. To  this  end,  arithmetic  and  the  common  math- 
ematiosy  geometry,  and  surveying,  are  particu- 
larly adapted  lo  be  of  the  greatest  use.  Arithme- 
tic, to  make  him  expert  at  accounts,  and  in  all  those 
calculations  which  are  essential  in  a  well  considered 
plan  of  fiirming  operations ;  as  well  as  in  the  con- 
tracts which  may  be  necessary  for  the  improvement 
of  his  farm,  by  buildings  or  otherwise ;  in  the  esti- 
mate of  profits  or  losses,  in  his  expenditure,  or  in 
hfs  common  contracts  of  sale  or  purchase.  The 
uselulness  of  a  knowledge  of  6urve}ing  is  obvious, 
in  the  purchase  or  sale  of  land,  settling  boundaries 
with  his  neighbor,  or  estimating  the  contents  of  his 
tillage  or  mowing.  Geometry  is  no  less  so,  in  the 
supei^cial  or  the  solid  measures  of  the  material  in 
use  by  him,  or  matters  coming  under  his  care.  But 
the  mathematics  and  geometry  have  a  more  im- 
portant and  general  usefulness  in  training  his  mind, 
giving  to  it  that  habit  of  exactness  which  is  of 
most  especial  benefit,  and  essential  to  the  right 
qualifications  of  a  farmer,  more  than  perhaps  of  any 
other,  except  a  lawyer.  No  other  study  has  such 
effect  in  producing  this  habit,  as  that  of  mathemat- 
ics or  geometry.  These  studies  of  the  common 
school  or  academy,  we  hold  to  be  indispensable  in 
the  foundation-work  of  a  thorough  farmer's  educa- 
tion. And  these  studies  are  not  only  indispensable, 
but  they  are  enough  for  a  boy  of  common  intellect 
and  common  industry  to  master,  in  the  usual  term 
of  a  common-school  education.  To  our  mind,  it 
would  be  as  sensible  for  a  man  to  undertake  to  rear 
a  magnificent  edifice  on  the  same  day  that  its  foun- 
dation is  laid,  to  perform  the  whole  work  in  both 
departments  of  the  building  in  one  d&y,  as  to  per- 
form the  whole  work  of  an  education  so  compre- 
hensive as  that  involved  in  the  sciences  pertaining 
to  agriculture,  at  a  common  school.  Where  will 
the  time  be  found  for  storing  the  mind  with  only 
the  principles  of  chemistry,  geology,  botany,  vege- 
table physiology  and  anatomy,  to  say  nothing  of 
that  body  of  knowledge  in  details,  which  it  is  the 
part  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  agriculture  to  at- 
tun  ;  we  mean  scientific  knowledge,  which  is  entire- 
If  independent  of  that  understanding  of  the  manual 
or  mechanical  operations  which  is  learned  by  prac- 
tibe  only,  and  which  comprises  the  handicraft  of 
liusbandry.  In  this  reference  to  the  studies  wliich 
dboi^d  enter  into  the  plan  of  education  of  a  farmer, 
we  are  ftir  enough  from  presenting  the  case  more 
unfivorably  to  tiie  idea  of  a  common  school  educa- 


tion than  should  justly  to  be  done,  by  ezaggertr 
tion,  or  over-s^tement  of  the  amount  and  extent 
of  knowledge  that  is  to  be  included  in  such  educa- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  we  have  not  undertaken  to 
enumerate  all  the  studies  that  should  be  included 
in  a  full  course  of  instruction.  It  will  occur  to 
every  one  who  considers  the  subject,  that  a  study 
of  the  laws  of  mechanics,  for  instance,  is  indispen- 
sable to  making  an  accomplished  culturist,  as  it  is 
to  the  plan  of  any  complete  educaticxL 

The  plan  of  an  agricultural  scbod  or  college, 
which  has  also  its  advocates,  offers  more  promise  of 
usefidness  to  the  student  in  agricultural  science. 

There  can  hardly,  indeed,  be  a  question,  that  a 
professional  school,  established  for  teaching  tiie  sci- 
ences that  have  relation  to  the  art  of  agriculture, 
similar  to  the  schools  of  theology,  law,  or  medicine, 
may  be  of  great  advantage  in  fitting  a  man  for  the 
skilful  and  well-directed  practice  of  husbandry. 
At  such  a  school,  the  requisites  for  entrance  being 
a  previous  good  common-schooji  edt^tion,  incli»- 
ding  especially  a  good  knowledge  of  arithmetic, 
(and  to  make  it  of  the  best  degree  of  pefblness,  ge- 
ometry and  surveying  abo,)  the  stu^wt  might  be 
imHaied  into  that  extensive  field  of  science  which, 
makes  up  the  sum  of  the  knowledge  of  agricujiture. 
Whatever  study  is  to  be  undertaken  in  coaTSA^and 
by  the  methodical  and  systjematic  instruction  Mthe 
school,  must  be  done  at  such  an  institution  as  thiSi 
especially  designed  for  the  pursuit  of  professional 
studies,  and  instilled  into  a  mind  matured  by  age, 
and  expanded  and  disciplined  by  a  course  of  pre- 
paratory learning.  The  mind  is  a  thing  of  gradual 
growth,  no  less  than  the  animal  body,  or  the.'tnmk 
and  branches  of  the  tree.  It  is  more  gradual  than 
either.  And  the  mind  of  the  child  is  less  able  to 
receive  the  higher  parts  of  knowledge  than  his 
body  is  to  take  the  amount  of  stimulus,  or  endure 
the  degree  of  labor  of  which  a  man  b  capaUe. 
Such  a  school  might  be  either  connected  with  a 
university  or  sd^arate.  The  schools  for  law,  physic, 
and  divinity  are  sometimes  connected  with  a  univeiv 
sity,  and  in  other  cases  separate.  The  course  of 
study  at  even  such  a  school  as  this,  could  not,  how- 
ever, be  supposed  to  Jmish  a  scientific  education 
for  the  fiurm,  only  as  the  studies  of  the  law  school 
are  said  to  complete  a  law  education.  It  does,  in 
each  case,  complete  the  systematic  pursuit  of  the 
study  which  is  intended  for  an  initiation  into  the 
business,  by  a  knowledge  of  its  principles.  But 
the  school,  and  the  only  thorough  one,  is  business, 
and  the  time  is  the  whole  of  life  after  the  faculties 
have  attained  their  jnaturity. 

Some  persons  look  with  much  favor  qn  manual- 
labor  schools.  So  far  as  practice  can  be  brought 
to  illustrate  the  studies  of  the  school,  it  is  undoubt- 
edly of  the  first  importance.  In  the  fonn  of  in- 
struction by  lectures  especially,  upon  any  subject. 
Illustration  by  material  objects  or  natural  or  m»- 
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chanical  operatloD,  Is  of  the  g;reate8t  auxiliary  use.  geology  will  show  him  that  knowledge;  that  it  i 


But  if  the  manual  labor  is  intended  a$  th»  means  b/" 
insbrueUan  in  the  handicraft  of  the  farm,  it  would 
Geem  to  be  a  disproportionate  means  to  the  object 
to  be  attained.  It  is  paying  a  large  price  for  a 
small  acquisition. 

We  repeat,  that  the  place  for  the  study  that  com- 
pfues  the  education  of  the  man,  and  completes  it, 
is  not  the  school.  In  the  case  of  the  lawyer,  it  is 
the  office  and  the  court-house.  In  that  of  the 
physician,  it  is  the  study  and  the  sick  chamber.  In 
the  case  of  the  farmer,  it  must  be  the  fireside  and 
the  yarm.  And  the  time  is  the  interval  of  labor 
through  Kfe.  If  a  man  designs  to  go  thoroughly 
into  the  study  of  any  particular  science,  to  make 
himself  a  master  of  it,  he  makes  that  particular 
study  his  business  for  life,  or  until  he  has  acoom- 
pEshed  it  Such  is  the  mode,  and  only  mode,  in 
and  by  which,  a  man  masters  any  science.  So  Lin- 
nieus  made  himself—and  was  not  made  by  the 
school — the  greatest  botanist  in  the  world;  so  Hei^ 
schel,  Newton,  La  Place  mastered  the  knowledge  of 
the  stars,  and  sounded  the  depths  of  mathematical 
science;  and  so  did  that  son  of  Massachusetts,  Bow- 
ditch,  in  the  same  department  of  knowledge,  make 
himself  at  once  familiar  with  the  heavens,  and  a 
light  to  guide  the  seamen  on  the  deep.  The  knowl- 
edge, such  as  these  men  obtained,  comprises  the  ed- 
ucation of  the  man,  and  is  attained,  and  must  be, 
by  the  man  himself,  and  cannot  be  imparted  by  the 
school  or  college.  The  full  knowledge  of  any  one 
or  more  of  the  sciences,  is  to  be  gained  in  the  same 
way,  and  in  that  way  alone.  And  so  is  the  knowl- 
edge which  may  be  necesssoy  or  useful  in  the  busi- 
ness of  life,  to  be  acquired  in  the  same  way. 

The  particular  means  of  attaining  such  a  knowl- 
edge as  is  desired  by  the  farmer,  are  books,  agricul- 
tural papers  and  lectures.  If  the  difficulty  arises,  how 
he  shall  know,  without  direction  of  some  pei;pon  of 
better  knowledge,  what  sciences  he  shall  study,  or 
what  books  are  the  best  exponents  of  them,  we 
answer,  that  in  this  age  of  printing  and  lecturing, 
the  least  inquisitive  mind  xnay  find  tiie  proper  direc- 
tion if  it  seeks  it  It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  any  se- 
rious difficulty  in  the  case,  because  a  man  will  be 
qualified  to  be  his  own  guide,  as  soon  as  his  own 
mind  is  sufficiently  prepared,  by  cultivation,  for  the 
study.  Such  studies,  by  a  mind  unprepared,  would 
be  attended  with  results  similar  to  the  planting  of 
com  in  a  rocky  and  hard  soil,  without  any  of  the 
elements  of  productiveness  first  being  ^ven  to  it  by 
the  ^plication  of  the  proper  dressing  and  culture. 
It  would  be  a  barren  harvest  The  reading  of  the 
fiirming  papers  and  hearing  of  lectures,  would  pre- 
pare his  mind  for  the  higher  studies  of  the  sciences 
and  create  in  it  the  desire  for  that  knowledge.  He 
win  soon  find  from  thift  reading  that  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  constituents  of  the  soil,  and  of  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  soil,  is  desirable,  ahd  that  the  science  of 


important  to  know  the  peculiar  combinations  and 
proportions  of  those  constituents  in  the  vegetable 
world,  and  in  any  particular  kind  of  plant,   and 
that  he  must  resort  to  books  of  chemistry  to  give 
him  this  knowledge ;  and  that  the  knowledge  de- 
rived from  both  these  sciences  would  be  greatly  in- 
creased to  him,  as  a  farmer,  if  he  knew  the  struc- 
ture of  the  plant,  its  principles  of  growth,  the  oper- 
ation of  its  frinctions  in  appropriating  the  aliment 
within  reach,  in  convejing  that  aliment  to  its  sev- 
eral parts,  and  converting  it  to  its  destined  use 
in  the  vegetable  economy ;  and  he  will  understand 
that  for  this  knowledge  he  must  study  vegetabk 
anatomy  and  physiology.     His  next  step  in  the 
progress  will  be  to  obtain  the  best  books  and  to 
pursue  those  studies  at  his  fireside,  making  the  illus- 
trations of  tiie  doctrine  contidned  in  then^  from* 
the  daily  works  and  matters  that  come  under  hid , 
care»    This  is  the  mode  in  which  the  farmor  must ,' 
be  educated.  ' 

If  it  is  not  already  sufficiently  stated,  let  it  be 
again  repeated,  that  no  education,  eitheir  scholastic 
or  professional,  is  sufficient  to  give  him  the  whole  , 
of  this  learning.    There  cannot  be,  from  the  nafoiiae 
of  the  case,  any  school  that  can  thoroughi^  educate 
a  man,  in  any  science.     The  instruction  there  ob-  * 
tained  must  be  rudimentary  and  limited.    There  is 
no  institution  in  which  Linnaeus,  Newton,  Herschel 
and  La  Place  could  have  pursued  their  studies,  ta 
the  extent  to  which  they  pursued  them,  nor  can 
there  be;  nor  in  which  a  complete  education  in  any 
science  can  be  obtained ;  nor  to  such  extent  less 
than  that,  to  which  many  persons  would  desire  to  \ 
pursue  the  studies  neoessary  to  the  science  of  agii- 
culture.    Davy,  and  CSiaptal,  and  Liebig,  and  John- 
son, the  teachers  in  this  ^ience,  learned  it  in  the , 
way  here  pointed  out — ^there  being  no  institutions 
capable  of  carrying  instruction  to  the  point  to  which 
they  attained.    The  education  of  the  man  is  be- 
yond the  capacity  of  the  school  or  college.    They 
can  educate  the  yoxUh : — ^the  man  must  educate 
himself  ID.  whatever  science  or  pursuit,  in  whatever 
department  of  knowledge  he  may  choose.   This  ed- 
ucation consists  both  in  the  practical  application  of 
the  rudiments  learned  in  a  course  of  study,  aad  in 
an  accumulation  of  a  body  of  knowledge  in  detail 
neither  of  which  can  be  taught  in  a  schooL 


Whooping  Cough.— The  Springfield  Hepvhltcan 
says,  whooping  cough  has  prevailed  in  this  city  this 
season  to  a  considerable  extent    A  very  great  re- 
lief, we  are  assured  upon  practical  knowledge,  is  ob^ ' 
tained  by  wearing  about  ike  neek  a  fresh  tarred 
rope,  of  the  size  of  a  bed-cord,  covered  with  a  thin 
ribbon.    The  aroma  of  the  tar  has  a  wonderful  eP-  *' 
feet  in  quieting  the  cough,  and  preventing  the  " 
spasms — two  very  essential  items  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  disorder. 
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F<fr  ike  Nete  Bng^and  Parmer. 

OK  HABVESTIirG  COBH. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^A  writer  who  signs  himself  "J, 
Underwood,"  whose  article  appears  in  your  paper 
bearing 'date  Sept  15,  has  disclosed  his  ^ews  of  har- 
TtBting  com,  and  I  be^  leave  to  differ  from  him. 
He  appears  to  be  preiudioed  in  &yor  of  the  old 
way,  which,  if  practiced,  will  be  much  loss  to  the 
farmer.  It  is  twice  the  work  to  harvest  com  by 
first  cutting  the  stalks,  for  it  is  less  work  to  cut  iip 
corn  with  the  tops  on,  than  after  they  are  cut  off; 
ao  you  save  the  time  spent  in  entting,  bindmg  and 
diawing,  and  then  you  only  save  one-third  of  the 
fodder,  while  the  other  two-thirds  is  of  little  yalue 
if  it  stands  to  dry  off  and  take  the  hard  frosts. 

Then  again  it  shrinks  the  com  when  cut  at  the 
uiual  time  of  cutting  stalks,  as  experiment  has 
shown,  one-eleTenth  part  in  an  acre  from  what  it 
npuld  to  let  the  com  remain  in  its  natuxal  state,  as 
th^  wise  Creator  has  formed  it;  so  that  there  is 
not  only  a  loss  in  the  fodder,  but  also  in  the  com. 
If  we  were  wholly  seciu'e  from  frosts,  the  largest 
amount  of  com  would  be  obtained  to  let  the  com 
tMnain  undirtujrbed  till  dry  enough  to  husk  and  put 

But  the  safest  and  best  way  is  to  cut  up  com 
when  the  husks  begin  to  turn  white  and  cleave 
open ;  say  one-fourth  or  one-third  of  it  There  will 
be  but  a  small  portion  of  shrinkage,  and  there  are 
msny  advantages ;  thu  com  is  much  better  flavored, 
and  has  a  rich,  i^eet  taste ;  it  is  as  much  better  as 
wheat,  rye  or  barley,  which  all  admit  is  better,  to 
harvest  when  the  straw  is  green.  The  proper  time 
is  when  the  straw  is  a  brignt  yellow ;  in  like  man- 
ner, com  should  be  cut  up  and  set  up  when  the 
kernel  is  first  yellow,  at  which  time  the  fodder  is 
mostly  green,'unles8  frost  has  lit  on  it  The  time  va- 
ries as  to  when  corn  should  be  cat  up ;  some  years 
it  will  do  in  August  by  the  28th,  and  so  on  tiU  the 
10th  of  September.  This  year  it  is  later  here  in 
the  highlanas  of  Vermont,  where  the  water  mns  both 
nofth  and  south.  Men  are  inclined  to  go  upon  the 
extremes ;  some  cut  their  com  quite  too  soon ;  there 
is  a^loss  in  so  doing ;  unle#  to  save  it  from  frosts  it 
should  not  be  cut  until  it  is  all  turned,  and  the  ear- 
M<»t  fit  for  housing.  I  think  there  is  a  saving,  if 
the  com  is  of  large  growth,  of  the  value  of  from  five 
to  ten  dollars  to  the  acre,  over  the  old  way  of  cut- 
tinr  first  the  stalks,  and  then  after  the  fodder  is  dry 
VDA  dead  out  up  that  Mv  practice  is  to  let  the 
com  stand  about  one  week  longer  before  cutting  up 
tiian  those  do  who  cut  off  the  top. 
.  Roadnmi,  Ft,  SepL  18, 1856.   A  Subscriber. 

iKJtrRT  TO  TREE&--The  Hartford  Tmea  says 
the  thick  coating  of  ioe  upon  the  cherry,  pear  and 
peach  trees  has  served  to  protect  them  nx>m  the 
Rost,  and  at  the  same  time  has  acted  in  the  capac- 
ity of  a  burning  glass,  by  concentrating  and  mten- 
arpng  the  ravs  from  the  sun,  until  the  unseasona- 
ble warmth  tnus  imparted  has  had  the  effect  of 
startmg  the  flow  of  sap,  and  developing  the  buds. 
It  is  feared  the  damage  is  very  serious. 


Spare  the  Bibd& — ^We  used  to  suppose  that 
«rows  might  be  regarded  as  an  exception,  but^  we 
see  that  this  begins  to  be  doubted.  The  Amaican 
jSgrieuUuiisi  says: — 

lliere  is  another  valuable  bbrd,  not  mentioned  by 
«ur  correspondent,  which  has  fallen  into  great  dis-  hereafter  draw  valuable  and  suggestive  thoughts. 


repute  with  many  of  our  farmers.  We  speak  of  the 
common  crow.  Perhaps  we  are  too  partial  to  them. 
We  once  reared  one  oi  these  birds,  and  a  more  cu- 
rious or  .cunning  creature  we  never  saw.  He  be- 
came a  most  incorrigible  thief,  and  was  never  so  gay 
as  when  he  could  eet  hold  of  a  silver  spoon  or  some 
valuable  article.  We  used  to  call  him  Jack,  a  name 
which  he  understood  and  responded  to  as  ouickly 
as  any  child.  He  had  a  high  contempt  of  hawks, 
and  when  he  saw  one  sailing  along  he  would  pursue 
hini,  and,  rising  high  in  air,  come  down  upon  him 
with  terrible  veneeance.  Sometimes  in  these  ex- 
cursions we  would  sing  out  Jack !  and  though  high 
up,  he  would  wheel  around  and  come  sailing  down 
through  the  air  in  the  most  sraoeful  manner,  and 
alight  upon  our  shoulder,  m  haying  time  he  al- 
ways accompanied  us  into  the  field,  and  amused  him- 
self in  hunting  grasshoppers ;  and  the  number  he 
ate  was  surpnsing.  Afterwards,  he  would  go  and 
sit  on  a  haycock  and  allow  them  to  ''settle,^  when 
he  again  renewed  the  war  upon  this  insect  tribe. 
In  a  year  or  two  Jack  disappeared,  having  been 
killed,  we  suppose,  through  tne  enmity  of  some  of 
our  neighbors  to  the  crow-kind. 

The  great  objection  to  crows  is,  that  they  some- 
times injure  youn?  com ;  but  this  may  be  easily 
Srevented  at  a  trifling  expense,  and  the  good  they 
0,  is,  in  our  opinicm,  infinitely  greater  than  the  in- 
jury-   

HEW  TOKK  STATE  AOEICTJITUEAL 

80CISTT. 

We  have  before  us,  the  fourteenth  volume  of  the 
transactions  of  this  Society.  It  is  a  noble  collec- 
tion, and  raises  still  higher  the  reputation  of  the 
association,  and  of  its  talented  secretar}% 

The  volume  commences  with  a  description  of  the 
new  Geological  Hall,  which  the  liberality  of  the 
State  is  erecting  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture 
in  all  its  various  departments.  When  completed, 
this  Hall  will  be  a  monument  to  the  intelligence 
and  public  spirit  of  the  State,  of  which  its  citizens 
may  justly  be  proud.  Then  follows  the  act  passed 
by  the  last  legislature,  to  facilitate  the  formation  of 
Agriculfliral  and  Horticultural  Societies  in  the 
State,  the  constitution  of  the  State  Society,  and  a 
list  of  the  life  members  from  its  organization. 

The  report  of  the  secretary,  B.  P.  Johnson,  Esq., 
to  the  legislature,  is  a  model  for  such  documents. 
Brief  in  its  details,  clear  in  its  arrangements,  it 
brings  out  in  bold  relief  the  leading  points  that 
have  occupied  the  attention  of  the  society  during 
the  current  year.  Drainage  and  irrigation,  the  ef- 
fects of  drought,  the  ravages  of  the  weevil  or  wheat 
midge,  the  study  of  the  insects  injurious  to  vege- 
tation, special  manures,  the  location  of  the  State 
Fair,  the  new  building  for  the  Society,  and  an  ac- 
count of  the  Fair  held  at  the  city  of  New  York,  are 
the  principal  topics  discussed  in  the  report  We 
should  be  glad  to  present  the  whole  of  it  to  our 
readers,  did  our  space  permit  But  we  must  be 
satisfied  with  a  few  brief  extracts,  remarking,  by  * 
the  way,  that  it  will  be  a  fund  from  which  we  may 
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The  experience  of  the  past  aeaaon  has  proved  most 
Mtisfaotorily  thftt  thorough  drainiiig  k  the  most 
eftctuat  protection  that  'we  know  against  the  e^ 
fcets  of  drought  By  furnishing  "fer  more  food  to 
plants,  it  enables  them  to  strike  their  roots  deeper 
into  the  soil,  and  bv  increased  vigor,  to  resist  much 
longer  the  influence  of  the  drought."  This  &ct,  in 
addition  to  often  the  demonstiated  truth,  that  it 
''changes  swamps,  that  hare  hitherto  been  a  nui- 
sance upon  a  farm,  to  most  valuable  and  pro- 
ductive portions,''  proves  abundantly  its  importance 
as  a  means  of  egrioullural  improvement 

Irrigation,  also,  is  a  means  of  improvement, 
which  we  are  happy  to  know  is  engaging  the  atten- 
tion of  Massachusetts,  as  well  as  New  York  farm- 
ers. Says  one  New  York  &rmer,  "it  is  now  about 
four  yean  since  I  turned  a  stream  of  water  over 
about  thirty  aeres  of  my  fkrm  that  were  conveni- 
ently situated  for  the  purpose,  and  the  consequence 
has  b^n  that  the  yield  of  my  grass  and  hay  crops 
has  been  more  than  doubled,  and  muoh  of  it  upon 
the  gravel  soil,  four  timet  told  more  tha&  ever  be- 
feare." 

Reports  respecting  the  use  of  special  maniures 
should  always  exhibit^  not  only  the  results  of  the 
produce  raised  by  these  meaiia»  but  the  aetual  cost 
of  the  manure  i^sed.  Suppose  a  piece  of  ground 
produces  2000  pounds  of  hay ;  by  the  addition  of 
400  pounds  of  guano»  you  get  4000  pounds  of.  hay, 
you  have  doubled,  your  crop.  But  if  the  hay  is 
worth  but  $8^00  per  ton,  which  is  the  case  in  laige 
sections  of  the  mterior,  and  the  guano  costs  $10, 
does  it  pay  P  This  is  the  real  question,  after  all, 
upon  which  the  question  of  the  use  of  special 
noanuree  must  turn. 

We  learn  from  the  report  that  the  Legislature 
appropriated  $25,000  for  the  erection  of  a  building 
at  Albany,  for  the  use  of  the  Society.  In  the  mu* 
seum  of  this  building,  it  is  designed  to  preserve 
farm  implements  now  in  use  in  the  State  Aid  in 
the  countr}',  and  which  may  hereafter  be  introduc- 
ed, and  a  complete  collection  of  granes  and  seeds. 
The  insects,  also,  which  are  common,  will  be  cor- 
rectly arranged  and  named,  with  the  plants,  leaves 
and  twigs  upon  which  their  depredations  are  most 
eommonly  committed.  Choice  and  rare  plants  will 
also  be  preserved;  and  their  method  of  culture  ex- 
hibited. Such  a  museum  must  be  of  immense  and 
constantly  increasing  value,  not  only  to  the  State 
by  whose  liberality  it  is  established,  but  to  the 
country  at  large. 

From  the  treasurer's  report  it  appears  that  the 
income  of  the  Society  for  the  year  was  $22,546,  and 
its  expenditure  $19,982.  This  munificent  sum  in 
the  hands  of  the  public  spirited  and  energetic  men 
who  have  the  control  of  it,  has  enabled  them  to 
produce  the  results  which  this  volume  exhibits. 
One  thousand  dollars  was  appropriated  to  sustain 
the  labors  of  AaA  FrrcH,  M.  J).,  the  State  Ento- 


mologist ;  and  when  we  learn  that  the  destruetien 
ofwheatinthe  State  wasestimated  at  $9,403,0 12  85, 
during  the  last  year,  we  may  well  believe  that  we 
need  to  know  more  of  the  insects  injurious  to  vege- 
tation, and  that  liberal  appropriations,  which  tcaid 
to  increase  this  knowledge,  and  our  security  against 
their  ravages,  will  be  the  truest  economy.  We 
hope  that  the  incoming  legislature  of  our  own  State 
will  not  fidl  to  make  an  appropriation  to  reprint 
Harris's  work  on  this  subject,  with  such  alterations, 
colored  illustrations,  and  other  additions,  as  he  may 
be  called  on  to  prepare  for  it 

We  will  occupy  no  space  with  the  State  Fur*  es 
we  did  thisi  to  some  extent,  at  the  time  of  its  oc- 
currence* 

In  the  Horticultural  report,  a  page  is  appropri- 
ated to  the  Cbnoord  grape,  and  tLe  superintendent 
of  the  exhibition  says :  "AR  candid  men  will  agree 
in  saying  that  it  is  a  most  valuable  addition  to  our 
native  grapes.  Mr.  Bull  has  rendered  hortaoiil- 
ture  a  good  service  by  the  introduction  of  this  fine 
grape,  and  I  hope  he  will  be  encouraged  to  oontiB- 
ue  his  experiments  in  raiBing  vines  from  the  seeds.*' 

The  various  scientific  treatises,  prize  essays,  reports 
of  the  several  county  societies,  addresses  and  die- 
cussionsin  the  State  House,  and  at  annual  meet- 
ings, descriptions  of  &rm  implements  and  meohaUr 
ical  labor«iving  machines,  and  reports  of  individu* 
al  stock-raisers  and  fkrmers,  contain  matter  of  very 
great  interest,  and  show  a  rapid  development  of 
th6  resources  of  the  Emphre  State. 

And,  although  there  is  somethings— consideralfee 
even — which  we  think  may  well  have  been  omitted* 
yet  we  shall  often  recur  to  this  volume  with  the 
certamty  of  deriving  from  it  pleasure  and  instruo- 
tion. 


Fbr  ike  New  Bngkmd 

EBB  CBDAB. 

Fkienb  Brown  : — In  ridmg,  both  by  rail-^road 
and  oountv-road,  my  observation  has  been  directed 
to  the  rapid  increase  of  this  tree.  In  Med  ford  Uiey 
seem  to  be  covering  the  pastures,  and  the  roadsidta 
are  lined  with  them.  In  many  towns  near  the  umf 
shore,  I  think  thdr  number  is  five  times  what  it 
was  ten  years  ago.  If  this  be  correct,  it  shows  that 
the  climate  hvon  theur  increase.  They  do  not  ap* 
pear  to  be  confined  to  any  particular  soiL  Thegr 
grow  on  rodiy  hills,  and  pine  plains,  on  dry  and 
moist,  rich  and  poor  lands.  But  wherever  they  aie 
the  Isjad  is  enriched  by  them.  Their  timber  is  val- 
uable for  fence  posts,  and  rail  road  ties,  and  both 
limbs  and  boughs  are  excellent  oven  wood,  either 
green  or  dry.  Their  branches  aie  numerous,  and 
small,  extenaing  but  a  short  distance  from  the  body 
of  the  tree,  and  producing  a  large  amount  of ^  seed. 

Although  I  have  been  acquamted  With  this  tree 
more  than  sixty  years,  I  have  no  recollection  of  see- 
ing a  branch  broken  by  the  wind,  or  a  tree  blown 
down,  or  one  of  any  bigness  bent  by  the  snow; 
therefore  it  is  a  very  safe  tree  to  cultivate  on  the 
line  of  railroads. 

My  object  in  writing  the  above,  is,  that  railroad 
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stock-holders  may  think  for  themselves,  whether 
it  would  not  be  well  for  them  to  let  their  "repair 
men"  gather  some  seed,  and  sow  it  on  the  line  of 
their  railroads,  thus  raising  their  own  posts  and  ties. 
Farmers,  can  you  not  make  a  saving,  by  sowing  this 
wherever  you  wish  for  a  fence  on  pasture  land  ? 
Depend  on  it,  your  cows  will  not  eat  it  up.  Gard- 
neiev  have  you  a  garden  that  needs  a  northern  pro- 
tection? Oan  you  raise  a  cheaper,  handsomer,  or 
more  durable  hedge,  than  red  oedar  P 

A.  G.  Sheldon. 
WUndngUm,  Dec.  24,  1855. 


For  ikt  Ntw  Ifngfand  Farmer. 

TO  THE  BEABEBS  OF  'THE  FABMEB,'' 

LATE  OF  AMHERST,  NOT  DECEASED. 

''We  meet  aeain."  Shall  we  go  on  lon^r  to- 
gether? So  asKS  the  quondam  editor  and  pub- 
Eiiher  of  the  Farmer,  a  journal  always  upward  in  its 
aims,  and  still  aspiring  to  a  higher,  broader,  more 
useflil  life.  He  must  now  doff  the  prurcUia  excd- 
lentiae,  must  no  longer  say  uft,  find  must  gossip  a 
fittle  less  freely  in  the  presence  of  a  new  atid  larger 
'  obcle  of  readers ;  but  may  yet  rejoice  to  meet  his 
itfd  readers  once  more,  at  least,  to  tender  them  the 
0O3SV  adulatiocB  of  the  treason,  and  to  ask  them  alone, 
([otner  readers  having  full  permission  to  jump  tliis 
item,)  shall  we  go  on  together  another  year  ? 

If  so,  please  retain  this  No.,  and  its  successors 
irfiH  fc^ow  in  course.  If  otherwise,  be  so  kind  as 
to  ratum  it  to  the  office  in  Boston,  and  its  return 
ahall  be  deemed  a  refusal,  as' politely  given  as  has 
been  the  invitation ;  only  be  sure  and  get  enough 
out  of  it  to  pay  you  for  the  postage  out,  and  leave 
the  pubHj^her  to  take  care  of  the  postage  back. 
The  return  postage  need  not  be  prepaid.  If  any  of 
ftm  i^^efer  the  weekly,  just  say  m  a  brief  note  to 
the  publisher,  with  name  and  post-office  distinctly 
written,  "Please  send  the  wee&ly,  instead  of  the 
monthlv,**  and  your  wish  will  be  attended  to.  If  you 
will  take  neither,  still,  a  happy  new  year  to  you ; 
go  ahead;  improve  your  farming;  get  a  better 
foumal  than  the  JVew  England  Farmer,  if  you  can, 
DQl  dont*t  try  to  get  along  without  some  good  ag^ 
ricultural  paper — its  no  saving,  but  much  lost — 
remember  that: 

A  few  editors,  in  announcing  the  present  course 
of  the  Farmer^  have  spoken  of  it  as  "dead,"  a  slight 
mistake,  but  no  matter — and  some  have  imputea  to 
ftrmers,  in  its  vicinity,  a  lack  of  interest  in  its  wel- 
fere.  This  is  a  gi-eater  mistake,  and  must  be  cor- 
rected. Farmers  in  the  neighborhood  have  done 
nobly — 300,  200,  100  and  50  subscribers  in  a  town 
is  not  to  be  &ulted.  A  few  remote  towns  have 
done  the  like.  But  farmers  at  a  distance  seem 
•generally  to  have  reasoned,  that  an  agricultural 
paper  from  some  important  business  centre  would 
answer  their  purposes  better.  They  certainlv  had 
a  rig^t  to  choose;  and  no  inference  should  be 
drawn  unfavorable  to  their  intelligence  or  gener- 
osity. Long  since,  the  formers  of  the  Connecticut 
valley  had  fnied  upon  Boston,  as  the  place,  whence 
agricultural  papers,  best  adapted  to  their  wants, 
atioald  come.  It  was  hard  to  tarn  them  o*jt  of  a 
beaten  track,  and  perhaps  the  effort  should  not  have 
been  made.  Those  of  them  south  of  the  Connecti- 
•eut  fine  have  now  an  excellent  paper  at  Hartfon), 
in  their  own  State,  and  they  will  do  well  to  give  it 
•a  generous  support 


We  have  quite  enough  agricultural  papers,  per- 
haps too  many.  As  a  general  thing,  they  are  not 
well  flupportecL  With  tneir  Hmited  meuis,  they 
cannot  do  all  that  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmer, 
which,  with  enlarged  means,  might  be  done.  T^rpe 
setting,  a  leading  item  in  the  expense  of  publica- 
tion, costs  no  more  for  ten  thousand  readers  than 
for  one.  Hence,  Jthe  more  numerous  the  readers, 
the  more  value  can  the  pubBsher  give  for  the  same 
money.  Fewer  agricultural  pulmcations,  and  bet- 
ter, are  the  want  of  the  age.  We  want  condensa- 
tion rather  than  expansion.  The  JVew  England 
Farmer  has  swallowed  up  the  Valley  Fanner, 
The  latter  has  lost  its  name  by  the  operation ;  but 
no  flatter;  ladiee  lose  thefar  names,  when  they  get 
married,  but  are  not  akoaya  sorry  fcor  it  If  it 
should  swallow  two  or  three  more  small  papers,  and 
"grow  by  what  it  feeds  on,'*  it  would  only  hasten 
the  supply  of  a  real  want  of  the  forming  interest 
It  need  not  change  its  name  in  consequence  of  the 
union,  for  that  is  just  right  as  it  is;  nor  itii  man- 
ners, for  these  have  alwaya  been  good ;  ser  would 
it  be  quite  modest  for  the  writer  to  .promise,  that  it 
shall  become  more  prolific  of  good  things  for  the 
ftirmer.  He  can  only  promise  to  represetat  the 
Cnnnecticut  valley  in  it,  as  well  as  it  can  be  repre- 
sented by  kuch  sort  of  timber,  and  to  oontribulB 
his  mite  towards  making  it  what  its  leading  090- 
ductors  are  always  striving  to  make  it — ^a  sound, 
truthful,  reliable  journal,  ever  conservative^  and  yet 
progressive,  occasionally  whipping  up  the  loitering 
on  Uie  one  hand,  and  often  che(£in^  the  visionary 
on  the  other. 

To  former  readers  of  the  former,  wha  will  re- 
ceive the  JV*et0  England  Farmer  in  its  stead,  may 
it  prove  a  pleasant  and  useful  visitant  for  the  year 
to  come,  and  as  much  longer  as  they  see  fit  to  re- 
ceive it,  adding  something  to  their  happiness,  and 
aomethine  to  their  wealtn,  as  their  reception  of  it 
will  afford  a  high  gratification  to  the  writer. 

J.  A.  N. 


>  ForikelfigwBngUmd 

TBAHSIElfT  BOLT. 

HOW    TO    STOP    ITS    NOISE. 

Passing  my  neighbor  Goodman's  yard,  to-day,  I 
saw  Jiim  at  work  on  a  wagon,  and  in  a  few  words 
he  told  me  how  he  stops  the  iingle  of  the  transient 
bolt  on  his  light  four- wheeled:  vehicles. 

He  cuts  a  peice  of  india  robber  firom  an  old  fash- 
ioned shoe,  tkat  will  just  go  round  the  bolt,  and 
tlien,  placing  it  nicely  down  into  the  hole  throu^ 
the  rocker  iron  and  bed-piece,  enters  the  bolt,  and 
has  the  wagon  together  again. 

He  says  the  rubber  .will  last  a  number  of  years. 
I  have  noticed  that  his  vehicles  run  noiseless,  ex- 
cept the  proper  saueak  of  the  axles.  J^  get  Uie 
best  of  oil,  and  talk  some.  w.  D.  B. 

Concord,  JVbv.  28(^  1855. 


The  Old  Farmer's  Almanack.  Established  in 
1793,  by  Robert  B.  THOMAa—Thoae  who  try  to 
keep  house  in  this  enlightened  age  without  a  copy 
of  this  old  Jireside  companion,  must  exiyeni  to  have 
their  porii  shrink  in  Uie  pot  and  their  beans  grow 
hard  by  boiling !  The  cook  must  have  it,  and  so 
must  everybody.  How  could  we  tell  when  the  sun 
rises,  or  the  moon,  or  anybody  else,  without  the  (Md 
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Fiairma^9  Mnanwsk  !  How  should  we  know  when 
it  rains,  or  when  the  plants  need  watering,  or  when 
to  get  the  sleigh  out,  or  to  hang  the  shirts  out  to 
dry,  if  that  'jolly  old  brick'*  in  the  tiUe-page,  flap- 
ping his  wings  and  wasting  all  the  water  in  his  jug, 
didn'tteUosP 

Then,  to  live  like  anybody,  go  to  Hidding,  Swan 
1^  Brown's,  Boston,  and  purchase  it. 


FOB  THE  TIMES. 

BT  WnXLUf  LTU. 

Be  not  JealooB  0Ter-mach« 

Bnt  hope  and  time  will  make  you  better  j 
Tliere  is  a  falih  care  cannot  toocb, 

Which  leaves  the  Boui  without  a  fetter. 
O !  it  is  bat  a  sorry  creed 

To  look  for  nothing  bat  deceiving — 
To  meet  a  kindness  in  your  need, 

With  a  smile  of  misbelleviiig  ! 
The  tide  of  111  is  not  so  strong ; 
Hao  loves  not  always  wrath  and  wrong. 

It  eannot  be  that  every  hcaH 

Is  steeled  so  much  against  its  neighbor ; 
Let  eadi  with  reason  play  Jdts  part, 

And  fruit  will  Spring  ^roin  out  the  labor; 
Progressing  still  life's  Journey  through, 

Be  just  and  kind  towards  y6ur  fellow, 
Benembering  whatever  you  do, 

That  duty  spreads  the  smoothest  pllloir 
And  ne'er  the  hand  of  friendship  spurn. 
But  trust,  and  man  will  trust  In  turn. 

Some  men  there  be  who  deefis  it  good 

In  trade  to  ererreaeh  a  brotner ; 
And  some  who  would  not,  though  they  oouM, 

Upraise  a  hand  to  help  another ; 
,  They  deem  not,  though  convulsions  wide 

May  show  the  earth  by  danger  shaken, 
That  still  of  hearts  unjust  through  pride, 

A  dark  and  true  acoount  is  taken ; 
Klngpioms  may  quake  and  thrones  may  CaU, 
But  God  is  looking  over  all. 

0 1  Join  sot  thenthe  strilta  of  men. 

But  homly  show  by  waxing  kinder, 
That  ye  hftTo  reached  the  moment  lAen 

Reason  no  more  is  growing  blinder ! 
And  thou^  ye  hope  that  time  should  yield 

A  change  for  each  benighted  nation, 
deek  not  at  first  so  wide  a  Held 

To  fling  the  seeds  of  reformation ; 
But  sow  tiiem  first  in  hearts  at  home, 
Then  trust  in  Ood,  and  fruit  will  come. 

Mark'Lame  JBtpms» 


free  use  of  the  geological  and  other  cabinets,  theit 
is  to  be,  we  understand,  during  the  coming  term,  n 
very  full  and  complete  course  of  chemical  lectures 
by  Professor  Olabs.  In  chemistry,  as  ti^ight  by 
experimental  lectures,  with  apparatus  ample  for  i^ 
lustrating  and  making  plain  its  difficult  points,  we 
have  long  thought,  is  the  key  to  many  of  the  &r- 
mer's  most  earnest  inquiries ;  and  we  should  think 
that  diis  course  of  lectures  alone  would  be  worth 
more  to  a  young  farmer,  or  one  wishing  to  become 
a  &rmer,  than  the  expenses  of  the  whole  term. 

We  shall  wonder,  if  many  of  our  young  men,  who 
desire  to  be  intelligent  farmers,  do  not  avail  them- 
selves of  the  privileges  offered  by  Amherst  College  $ 
for  we  do  not  believe  that  fourteen  weeks  and  ten 
dollars  for  tiution  lectures,  use  of  cabinets,  and  oth- 
er means  for  acquiring  knowledge,  could  be  better 
employed  by  the  young  farmer,  or  the  young  man 
who  is  looking  to  the  &rm  for  the  employment  of 
his  future  industry  and  skilL 


nrstBVCTioir  nr  ageictiltttse. 

It  appears  by  a  recent  catalogue  of  Amherst  Col- 
lege, that  the  winter  term  of  that  Instittition  will 
oomiBenoe  on  th^9th  of  January,  and  is  to  continue 
fawrUtn  weeks.  Of  l^e  large  and  increasing  num- 
ber of  students,  several  we  are  glad  to  see,  are  de- 
voting themselves  to  the  study  of  Agrieulture,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Ftof.  Naah  ;  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  young  men  having  ah  eye  to  the 
&rm,  as  their  field  of  fbture  action,  can  acquire,  by 
a  trifling  expense  of  time  and  money,  knowledge, 
whkh  will  be  of  essential  service  to  them  through 
life.  Besides  instruction  in  Pniotioal  Agrieulture, 
in  connection  witfh  a  Kberal  ooune  of  reading,  and  a 


CHEAP  OIL  FOB  ZtTCEEH  LAMP& 

We  find  the  following  in  an  old  almanac,  and 
think,  that,  if  it  will  operate  as  stated,  it  would  be 
of  some  consequence  in  our  doipestic  economy. 
To  keep  a  good  light,  at  the  present  high  price  of 
oil,  is  quite  an  item  of  expense,  and  any  suggestion 
that  will  put  us  in  the  way  of  reducing  that  expense^ 
and  of  obtaining  a  good  light  at  the  same  time,  ie 
worthy  of  consideration.  Oil  that  could  be  pur- 
chased five  years  ago  for  $1,25  cents  per  gallon,  now 
sells  at  $2,  and  the  dirty  whale  oil  that  was  then 
considered  unfit  for  the  most  common  use,  is  sell- 
ing now  at  eighty  or  ninety  cents,  and  even  one 
dollar  a  gallon. 

^  "Let  aU  scraps  of  fat  (including  even  whatever 
bits  are  left  on  the  dinner-plates)  and  all  drippings, 
be  set  in  a  cold  place,  when  the  crock  is  fwl, 
transfer  the  &t  to  an  iron  pot,  filling  it  half>waiy 
up  with  &t,  and  nour  in  sunicient  odd  water,  te 
reach  the  top.  Set  it  over  the  fire,  and  boil  and 
skim  it,  till  the  impurities  are  removed.  Next  pour 
the  melted  fat  into  a  large  broad  pan  of  cold  water, 
and  set  it  away  to  cooL  It  will  harden  into  a  cake 
Then  take  out  the  cake,  and  put  it  aiway  in  a  cool 
pLsoe.  When  wanted  for  use,  out  off  «  sufficient 
quantity,  melt  by  the  fire  till  it  becomes  liquid,  and 
tnen  fill  the  lamp  with  it,  as  with  lard.  It  will  give 
a  clear,  bright  light,  quite  equal  to  that  of  lard,  and 
better  than  whfue  oil,  and  it  costs  nothing  but  the 
trouble  of  preparing  the  fat  We  highly  reeoni- 
mend  this  piece  of  economy." 

Fd^  Apples. — ^We  have  before  us  one  of  Moi^ 
RjfiON*8  incomparable  Red  Seedling  apples,  and  one 
of  the  Red  Russet,  which  Mr.  Cole  said  "seems  to 
be  a  cross  between  the  Baldwin  and  ^oxbury  Ruft" 
set"  It  has  patches  of  carmine  similar  to  those  on 
the  Hunt  Russet,  and  we  know  of  no  ether  apple 
which  has  them.  Both  these  applee  are  as  fine  ia 
flavor  as  in  appearance.  Mr.  Morrison  is  now  teet^ 
ing  theur  keeping  qualities. 


mew  JSSQLKSD  VABftKB- 


THE  TYSOH  PEAR. 


Latt  lummer  we  saw  a  fine  tree,  and  finely  loaded 
with  &uit,  of  tliis  excellent  variety  of  the  pear, ' 
the  garden  of  His  Eicellency  Oct.  Gardoer,  at 
Dorcheiter.  Later  in  the  Moaon  we  were  fumiahed 
with  an  ample  basket  of  the  ripened  fruit,  which  we 
'fbuod  delicious,  and  fhnnone  among  the  number 
have  had  the  illustTBtion  here  given  sketched. 

This  pear  ii  not  large,  perhaps  a  little  below  me- 
dium aiie;  it  baa  the  Bttiking  peer  form,  ia  light 
7«lk>w,with  ruatet  patdiea,  and  reddish  ii 
Stem  medial  length  and  set  on  apr''<t ;  basin  broad 
and  shallow ;  flesh  white,  melting,  very  jiucj,  sweet, 
with  a  di'lidouB  aromatic  flavor.  It  is  fit  for  eating 
in  the  laoci  pert  of  August  or  fint  of  Sepieiober. 
fiy  most  amateurs  it  ii  not  ranked  hiph  among  the 
good  pears,  but  is  worthy  a  place  in  any  eonndera- 
ble  garden.  The  original  tree  stood  in  Jenkinstown, 
Pa,,  and  the  tree  on  which  the  fruil  grew  of  which 
we  have  been  speaking,  we  have  understood  to  have 
Bprung  from  the  first  scion,  cut  fWim  the  old  tree, 
which  was  set  in  this  State. 

Whim  to  Weab  India  Ritbberb. — We  have, 
■oticed  that  nanv  persons  in  our  atv  wear  India 
nAW  ovenhoea  m  cold,  dry  weather,  to  keep  their 
feet  warm,    lliia  is  an  iiguiious  and  evil  practice. 


India  rubber  shoes  are  very  crmfortablo  and  valua- 
ble for  covering  the  feet  during  wet,  sloppy  weath- 
er, but  they  should  never  be  worn  on  any  other  oo- 
casioD ;  their  sole  use  should  be  to  keep  out  water. 
They  should  therefore  be  put  off  wheneverthe  wear- 
er enters  a  house,  and  be  worn  an  little  as  possible, 
because  they  are  air  tight,  and  both  retain  and  re- 
strain the  ijerspiradon  of  the  feet.  The  air  cannot 
l)e  excluded  from  them,  or  from  any  other  portion 
of  the  body,  for  nny  length  of  time,  without  sensi- 
bly affecting  the  health.  It  is  our  opinion,  that  no 
habit  tends  more  to  good  health  than  clean  feet  and 
clean,  dry  stockings,  so  as  to  allow  the  free  penpi-' 
radon  of  the  nether  extremities. 

CuBioeiTiES  OF  Wateh. — Nor  ia  the  haitstmie 
teas  Bohible  in  earth  than  in  air.  Placed  imder  a 
bell  glass  with  twice  its  weight  «f  lime,  it  gradually 
melts  and  disappears ;  and  there  remain  ibur  parts, 
instead  of  three,  of  perfectly  dry  earth  under  the 
glasa.  Of  a  plaster  of  Paris  stitfue,  weighing  five 
pounds,  more  than  one  good  pound  is  sondifled  wa- 
ter. Even  the  precious  opal  js  bnt  a  mess  of  fliat 
and  water,  combined  in  the  jvoportioa  of  nine 
grabs  of  the  earthy  ingredient  to  one  of  the  fluid. 
Or  an  acre  of  clay  lard  a  foot  deep,  weighing  about 
one  thousand  two  hundred  tons,  at  least  four  hun- 
dred ions  are  water;  and,  even  of  the  erest  mouB- 
tain  diains  with  which  the  globe  ia  ribbed,  many 
millioDB  of  toDi  ate  water  loMfied  into  eaittk 
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Water*  indeed  ezislB  around  u»  to  an  extent  and 
under  condidona  which  e^cKpe  the  notice  of  cnrBorj 
obsenrerB.  When  the  dyer  buys  of  the  dry  salter 
one  hundred  pounds  each  of  alum,  carbonate  of  soda, 
and  soap,  he  obtains  in  exchange  for  his  money,  no 


lees  than  forty-five  pounds  of  vater  in  the  first  lot,  more,  whence  it  Ms,  like  rain,  upon  the  ffroinng 


acxty-four  pounds  in  the  second,  and  a  variable 
quantity,  sometimes  amounting  to  seventy-three 
and  a  half  pounds,  in  the  tlurd.  Even  the  trans- 
parent air  we  breathe  contains,  in  ordinary  weather, 
about  five  grains  of  water  diffused  through  each 
cubic  foot  of  its  bulk,  and  thus  rarified  water  no 
mare  wets  the  air,  than  the  solidified  water  wets  the 
lime  or  opal  in  which  it  is  absorbed. 


For  tke  N^  Bng^tmd  Farmer. 

Uaxm)    MAHU2E. 

BY  FBOP.  J.  A.  NASH. 


lAc^vad  manorzng,  as  first  practiced  by  Mr. 
Mechi,  in  the  neighoorhood  of  London,  and  Mr. 
Littledale,  near  Liverpool,  now  beginmng  to  be  cons&icting  'the  tanE,  purchasing  the  engine  and 


imitated  by  other  distinguished  farmers  in  that 
eountrv,  and  perhaps  by  some  in  tiiis,  is  eflected  by 
the  following  means : 

An  immense  tl^lk  is  constructed  in  the  yard, 
into  which  the  solid  excrements  firom  the  bam,  sty, 
fold,  &c.,  are  thrown.  Into  the  same  tai^  are  di- 
rected all  the  liquid  excrements  of  the  prentuses. 
Whatever  about  the  building  can  add  to  me  fertil- 
ity of  the  fields,  is  added ;  and  if  purchased,  fertil- 
izers, whether  in  the  shape  of  dead  animals  firom 
the  city,  or  of  phosphates,  guano,  poudrette,  &c., 
are  to  be  used  on  the  ftrm,  they  are  all  tluown 
together  into  this  tank.  It  becomes  an  omnium 
gcUherum. 

A  considerable  stream  of  water — a  small  brook 
in  some  cases,  in  others  a  collection  of  dreunage 
waters  from  the  higher  grounds;  or  a  copious 
spring,  if  there  be  one  near — ^is  there  directed  upon 
tnem.  Water  is  supplied  in  such  abundmce,  as  to 
completely  neutralize  the  foul  odors  that  would 
otherwise  be  generated.  Water,  it  should  be  un- 
derstood, is  in  all  cases  a  sufficient  deodorizer, 
provided  enough  of  it  be  used.  The  great  quan- 
tity of  the  water  in  the  tank  holds  the  soluble  mat- 
ters of  the  various  manures  there  gathered  in  solu- 
tion ;  and  when  agitated,  as  it  should  be  before  its 
application  to  the  land,  holds  in  suspension  the 
finer  soluble  portions  of  the  manures,  so  that  it  ap- 
pears slightly  colored  by  the  soluble  parts  of  t^e 
manure,  and  a  very  little  roily,  by  reason  of  the  in- 
aoluble. 

Any  one  will  see,  that  by  this  time,  the  quantity 
of  fr&tefr  has  become  too  great  to  be  removed  by 
any  ordinary  means  of  transportation.  A  smart 
shower,  lastm|f  an  homr  or  two,  and  givhigone 
inch  of  water  m  depth,  gives  about  116  tons  to  the 
acre.  8uch  manure  requires  to  be  si^nlied  in  like 
quantity  evei^  few  days,  as  well  while  tne  crops  are 
growing,  as^  m  preparing  the  ground  before  hand, 
m  order  to  produce  the  best  results.  It  is  manifest, 
thewtor^  tkst  unksa  some  very  cheap  mode  of 
txaasportadon  ean  be  devised,  such  manure  would 
not  be  worth  applying.  To  obviate  this  difficultjr, 
an  iron  pipe,  some  two  inches  in  diameter,  is  laid 
from  the  tank,  below  the  frost  and  below  the  pos- 
■ibility  of  being  stmck  by  the  plow,  branchmg  to 
all  pttits  of  the  fiunn,  To  tins  pipe  hydrants  are 
attachedt  one  to  eveiry  ten  or  tweive  waMe.    The 


water  in  thetadL  is  finrced  into  this  pipe  by  asteam 
power ;  men  in  the  different  fields,  with  a  gutte 
percha  hose,  some  eighty  feet  in  length,  attached 
to  a  hydrant,  direct  a  stream  of  the  dilute  liquid 
manure  high  into  the  air,  frequently  fifty  feet  or 


cro|)S,  not  beating  them  down,  as  it  would,  ifthrown 
in  a  solid  stream  horizontally  upon  them.  This  is 
an  imitation  of  Heaven's  way  of  fertilizing  the 
earth  by  means  of  rain,  each  drop  of  rain  water 
containing,  as  this  manure  does,  a  few  impurities,  of 
which  it  has  cleansed  the  atmon>here,  m  passing 
through  it,  the  imparities,  in  both  cases,  bemg  im- 
partea  to  thesoil*  as  the  water  passes  downward 
tJlrough  that. 

The  foregoing  will  give  a  pretty  good  idea  of 
liquid  manuring,  as  practiced  by  the  gentlemen 
bttore  named,  on  a  lioeml  scale,  and  at  great  ex- 
pense Jbr  the  outset,  but. with  very  little,  for  the 
subsequent  application  of  the  manure.  Something 
like  $75  an  acre  is  reqwsrte  for  under-draining 
the  ground,  procuring  and  laying  the  iron  pipes, 


hosC)  and  getting  the  whole  into  fiiU  operation ; 
but  when  this  is  done,  the  liquid  manure  can  be 
distribated  on  any  part  of  the  farm,  remote  as  weU 
as  near,  for  only  a  tew  mills  per  ton.  Let  it  be  kept 
in  mind,  that  this  liquid  manure,  bein^  greatiy  m- 
luted,  little  differing  firom  rain  water  sbghtiy  roiled, 
distributes  its  insmuble  parts  evenly  over  the  sur- 
fiu)e,  where,  under  the  action  of  sun  and  air,  they 
soon  become  soluble  and  fit  food  for  plants,  thus 
giving  an  advantage,  with  regard  to  them,  over  be- 
mg plowed  under,  where  they  might  remain  a  long 
time  inert ;  while  the  soluble  parts  are  imparted  to 
the  soil  at  some  depth  below  m  surfiice,  as  the  ^ 
ter  penetrates  downwards,  varying  according  to  the 
Quantity  applied  at  once.  If  applied  often,  and 
httieatA  time,  the  effect  terminates  near  the  surfiuse  f 
bat  if  applied  in  verv  large  quantities,  it  extends 
fiirther  aownward.  Mr.  Mechi  says,  he  wants  his 
soil  manured  all  the  way  from  the  surface  to  three 
feet  below ;  that  the  roots  of  crops  will  go  as  km 
as  there  is  pratared  food  for  them ;  and  that  liquid 
manuring  is  the  only  means  of  tempting  the  roots 
downward  among  inexhaustible  supplies  of  earth- 
food  for  plants.  We  are  not  to  infer  firom  this, 
that  he  would  advocate  the  plowing  in  of  manures 
very  deeply.  That  is  a  different  matter.  If  you 
WOK  to  bury  solid  manure  three  feet  under  ground, 
you  might  about  as  well  sink  it  three  miles ;  for  in 
either  case  it  would  be  excluded  frt>m  air,  would 
not  ferment,  but  would  remain  in  a  condition  uh 
available  to  the  plant ;  whereas,  in  the  case  of  li- 
quid manure,  it  is  already  in  a  state  to  be  Miaed 
up  and  appropriated  to  the  growth  of  plants.  As 
some  men,  who  would  not  swallow  pure  aloohol, 
will  imbibe  it  pretty  freely,  when  mixed  with  three 
or  four  times  its  bulk  of  water;  so  plants  will  re^ 
coU  firom  their  own  appropriate  food,  if  too  strong, 
when  tiiey  will  drink  it  in  like  topers,  if  dissolved 
and  well  diluted.  W<e  often  speak  of  the  food  of 
plants ;  and  yet  plants  do  not  ea( ;  they  only  drink ; 
and  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  are  not  fond  of 
strong  drink. 

The  advantages  of  liquid  manuring  seem  to  be^ 
that  it  is  capable  of  providing  pabumm  for  cropSf 
In  the  right  state — ^that  of  a  weak-  solution ;  at  tne 
right  time— just  when  the  plant  requires  it ;  and  in 
the  beat  manner—as  re^ras  the  depth  it  is  to  pen^ 
etrate  the  soil  i  and  it  gives  the  farmer  great  powet 
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over  his  soils  and  erope,  ouibliDg  him  to  adapt  the 
«ne  to  the  other,  to  supply  deficienciea  when  they 
become  manifest,  and  to  step  in  at  any  time  and 
<K>rrect  mistakes  which  he  may  have  made  at  seed 
time.  The  disadvantages  are,  the  expensiveness  of 
the  preparation,  and  a  want  of  capital.    To  nre- 

Sre  60  acres  for  this  mode  of  manuring,  if  Mr. 
echi's  example  of  doing  everything  in  the  most 
thorough,  durable  way,  were  followed,  would  cost 
(6000.  If  Yankee  ingenuity  could  effect  the  same 
object  at  half  the  cost — a  tmng  more  than  proba- 
ble^ and  if  half  the  remaining  cost  could  be  avoid- 
ed, by  selecting  land  so  porous  as  to  require  no 
imdeiydraining-**aB  with  more  than  half  of  all  the 
land  in  New  England,  still  the  expense  would  be 
beyond  the  means  of  the  majority  of  fiurmers;  and 
there  is  no  use  in  advising  farmers  to  do  what  they 
cannot  do.  If  some  retirad  merchant,  wbo  is  try- 
ing his  hand  at  fiirminir,  would  be  willing  to  draw 
•offlething  from  his  easily  gotten  treasures,  for  the 
fake  of  trying  a  brilliant  experiment,  and  being 
applauded  or  laughed  at,  as  tne  result  might  re- 
'quire,  it  would  be  well.  That  miserably  poor 
lands,  as  were  Mr.  Mechi's,  ori^natly,  can,  m  this 
way,  be  made  to  produce  astonishingly,  is  already 
isettled.  It  remains  to  be  decided  whether  this 
mode  of  eliciting  great  crops  can  be  made  profita- 
ble, and  the  man  who  decides  it,  will  do  a  good 
thing  for  agriculture,  and,  whether  laughed  at  or 
praised,  wiU  be  sure  to  gain  notoriety.  Who  will 
try  it  P  The  writer  of  thus  believes  hie  could  give 
^e  requisite  information — ^how  to  begin  and  how 
to  proceed ;  having  examined  Mr.  Mechi's  and  Mr. 
Xittledale's  works  under  the  most  favorable  ctrc'um- 
•tamees.  But  it  mi^ht  be  well  for  the  man  who 
would  Lr^  t^e  expenment,  to  run  over  to  England 
and  see  for  himself.  It  would  be  worth  an  Atlan- 
tic trip  to  converse  with  those  men,  and  to  witness 
Hheir  nigh  intelligence  and  noble  enthusiam  in  be- 
half of  agriculture.  They  are  men  who  love  Old 
libgfamd,  but  they  love  America  aJso,  enthnaiasti- 
«ally,  as  well  they  may,  for  it  is  their  tvade  with 
ikn  country  that  has  enabled  tbem  to  farm  in 
|tfinoely  style,  and  that  only  for  Iheir  amnsement 
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^  Mb.  Editor:— The  Farmers*  Club  is  an  institu- 
tion which  is  destined,  I  believe,  to  work  a  great 
liifffevemeni,  not  only  in  the  farms  of  New  £ng- 
lBiia«  but  also  in  the  /ormcrt.  And  herein,  perhaps, 
lies  its  chief  value — that  it  will  inevitably  call  out 
and  exercise  the  intellect  of  the  members,  devdop 
it«  make  it  more  aet&ve,  and  give  them  the  habit  of 
thinking  mere  upon  the  various  to^s  connected 
Willi  their  occupation.  It  is  a  school^^— a  school  of 
libe  right  sort,  where  the  pupils  are  obliged  to  look 
•harol^'f  and  with  their  own  eyes,  at  the  various 
problems  set  for  them  to  work  out  Without 
daimii%  iierfectioB  for  all  the  theories  or  opinions 
ibdvailced  in  these  chibs,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  much 
of  goodf  sound,  practical  common  sense  is  spoken, 
and  many  valuable  (acts  in  the  experience  of  the 
pHmbevs  is  developed  and  brought  to  light,  that 
pight  otherwise  have  passed  into  the  chaos  of  for- 
gotten things.  A  man's  own  experience  will  be  of 
much  more  value  to  himself,  even,  when  he  is 
obliged  to  analyse  it  and  think  upon  it,  and  put  it 
iprt»  shape*  that  it  may  be  seen  ia  aU  its  io^ptett. 


Witfaoot  davjbti  erude  opinioBs  are  sometimes  ad- 
vanced, and  real  experiences  sonietimts  so  imper- 
fectly understood  and  related,  that  they  do  not 
teach  the  truth.  AU  this  occurs  also  among  those 
who  are  not  farmers-^-among  those  who  are,  bv 
tliemselves  and  others,  considered  wise  and  learned. 
But  the  habit  of  closer  obsei*va!tion,  which  is  is  stian- 
ulated  by  the  expectation  of  being  ealled  upon  to 
relate  our  experiences ;  the  habit  of  keenly  scni- 
tinizing  and  sifting  the  theories  and  practiees  of 
ourselves  and  others,  with  entire  freedom,  cannot 
butaidius  in  the  endeavori^ter  improvement^-^f 
in  no  other  way,  b^  giving  to  our  minds  an  inoreaie 
of  vigor  and  activity.  A  man  who  is  thus  qmk- 
ened,  must  make  a  more  intelligent  farmer,  a  wiser 
and  a  happier  man.  Jonathan  Shokt. 

Etm  Lodge,  Dec,  20, 1855. 


For  fXtt  N€w  Bn^and  Parmer, 

HOW  TO  KEEP  TOVB  AOTOE  WAEX 
nr  THE  COUITTET. 

BT    HENKT    F.    FEENCQ. 

Baok  PlMteiing— Ihiuble  WiB4ow«-*GoM  Air  noi  slmvi  Pan 
Air — Furnacec  or  Stoves,  that  ts  t^e  queitlon— FurnMes  for 
Wood — Air-Tights  not  Dceessarihr  Fatal— Primary  Sditiol 
Room  in  Exeter— Practleal  OlijectiODt  to  Furaaoes— TenUl^ 
atlon  the  Kain  Point. 

In  my  former  article,  on  this  subject,  I  omitted 
to  allude  to  one  idea,  which  is  all  important.  It  !■ 
thip, — ^if  }*ou  would  keep  your  house  warm,  make  it 
tight.  In  building,  see  that  air,  as  well  as  wateryia 
excluded,  except  through  proper  openings^  The 
cheapest  and  best  mode  of  rendering  the  walls  of  a 
wooden  house  tight,  is,  by  back  plastering — ^plaa- 
tering  between  the  studs  before  the  usual  lathing  Is 
put  on«  This  should  be  done  by  furring  out,  say 
an  inch  from  the  boarding  and  lathing,  so  as  to 
leave  an  air  space  between  the  boarding  and  ba^* 
plastering,  and  there  i^ill  be  another  air  space  be- 
tween this  and  the  commdn  plastering,  which  will 
be  a  far  better  protection  from  cold,  than  solid 
walls  of  the  same  thickness,  of  any  material 

Next,  to  make  your  house  tight,  put  on  dovhie 
unmfstot,  upon  the  rooms  usually  occupied.  They 
should  be  made  whole,  and  screwed  upon  the  out- 
side, rabbeted  into  the  window  frames,  or  otherwise 
uKely  adju6te<!,  with  one  or  more  panes  in  each 
room,  hung  on  hinges  for  ventilation,  unless  better 
means  are  provided.  Then  by  opening  the  inside 
sash,  and  th<)  mngie  pane  of  the  outer  sash,  air  may 
be  admitted  as  occasion  requires. 

These  su^tMtions  will«  o(  oourse,  be  met,  by 
those  who  do  not  think  much  on  the  subject,  but 
"only  think  they  are  thinking,"  with  the  objection 
that  our  houses  are '  too  tight  now  for  health,  and 
that  the  very  difficulty  is  that  we  have  not  fresh  air 
enough.  All  this  is  very  true,  as  to  not  having 
fresh  air  enough,  but  fiimi^es  no  .^eason  for  admit- 
'.ing  the  winds  of  Heaven  through  all  sorts  of 
cracks,  in  unlimited  quantities  Were  one  to  ad- 
vise us,  because  water  is  essential  to  health  and 
comfort,  in  our  houses,  to  leave  leak  holes  all  over 
it,  to  admit  a  proper  tupplyt  none  of  tie  would  be 


l^pe. 
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JSkfily  to  adopt  that  modA  in  piafeii9iice  to  «i|a^uct 
pipeSf  which  ve  can  control  aa  we  please.  Some- 
what akin  to  this  abflurdity,  is  the  jidea,  that»  be- 
cause fresh  air  is  essential,  we  should  allow  it  to 
blow  through  our  housea  without  obstruction. 

But  there  is  another  consideration,  which  most 
not  be  forgotten,  as  to  double  windows.  Although 
glass  is,  comparatively,  a  non-conducter,  yet  a  sin- 
gle thickness,  of  an  eighth  of  an  inch,  bet^ween  the 
temperature  of  zero  without,  and  seventy  d^greei^ 
withb,  is  an  Insufficient  protection.  The  glass  be- 
comes cold,  so  cold  that  ice  or  frost,  as  we  term  it, 
sometimes  forms  on  the  inside  of  it,  even  in  a  room 
comfortably  warm;  naar  the  fire ;  and  the  air  of  the 
room  is  cantianaliy  copied  by  contact  with  the 
glass,  without  the  admission  of  any  fresh  air,  for  no 
air  passes  through  the  glass,  though  the  heat  con- 
stantly escapes  through  it.  The  distinction  be- 
tween cold  air  and /rrM  air,  must  not  be  forgotten. 
The  cold  that  comes  through  the  glass,  if  we  may 
use  an  expression  not  quite  philosoplucal,  does  not 
purify  the  air  of  the  room*  We  are  apt  to  asso- 
ciate the  idea  of  bad  air  with  that  of  warm  air,  but 
a  man  would  die  just  as  soon,  bottled  up  in  a  glass 
jar,  for  want  of  fresh  air,  in  a  cold,  as  in  a  warm 
place. 

What  we  jieed  most  to  provide  for,  ia,  not  cold 
air,  but  air  that  has  not  been  vitiated  by  breathing. 
In  other  word^,  we  require  a  change  of  air  in  our 
rooms,  and  this  not  by  accidental  cracks,  left  by 
the  unakilfulneas  of  carpenters  and  meaoiw,  but  by 
fiome  systematic  arrangement  for  its  admission  and 
esoape.  The  old  idee,  that,  fight  as  manfully  as 
we  may,  against  the  admission  of  air,  enough  will 
somehow  get  in,  must  be  given  up.  We  can,  and 
lor  ecoknomy  ought  to,  make  our  hovaes  tight,  and 
m  we  uswdly  build  in  these  days,  they  are,  with 
stoves  in  them,  too  close  far  health. 

And  now,  as  to  the  question  of  furnaces  or  ^ova 
for  houses  in  the  country.  This  question  does  not 
depend  upon  the  oompaiative  oevt  of  wood  and 
eoel,  because  furaaaes  axe  mush  m  use,  in  some 
fmrta  of  New  England,  heated  by  wood.  They  are 
frequently  constructed  of  a  common  cast  iron  stove,  Ipfsr  ventilator  on  the  •roof.    This  simple  and  cheap 


supplied  abundantly  with  fresh  .air  (ram  without, 
and  with  water  to  eowteraot  the  drying  tendency 
of  the  heating  process,  is  unexceptionable.  A  very 
kige  opening  from  the  open  air,  not  from  the  cel- 
lar, as  often  arranged,  L%  necessary  for  the  supply  pf 
air,  and  corresponding  -openiQgs  by  way  of  ventila- 
tors, to  allow  its  hee  circulation  and  escape,  are 
also  essential.  For  a  furnace  designed  to  warm 
five  or  six  rooms  of  ordinary  size,  the  opening  for 
admiasion  of  air  should  be  not  a  ntare  stove  pipe, 
but  a  box  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  square,  or 
perhaps  better,  two  boxes  of  that  size,  opening  to- 
wards different  pdnts,  to  be  used  according  as  the 
wind  may  blow,  and  constructed  with  gates  or 
valves,  to  be  opened  and  closad  by  means  of  op^ 
or  rods,  from  within  the  house. 

Now  an  air-tight  stove,  though  perhaps  more  in 
use  than  any  other,  because  it  furnishes  the  most 
heat,  at  least  expense  of  fuel,  is  generally  regarded 
as  the  very  worst  enemy  which  we  take  to  our 
homes  and  firesides,  and  as  generally  managed,  is 
bad  enough  to  deserve  ufaiversal  condemnatioa, 
but  with  proper  attention  to  ventilation,  is  perhaps 
as  unobjectionable  as  most  furnaces. 

The  Primary  School  House,  here  in  Exeter,  a 
plan  and  description  of  which  may  be  seen  in  vol- 
ume ^ve  of  the  monthly  AT.  !E.  fhrmir,  affords 
the  best  illustration  of  my  idea  of  the  best  use  ef 
air-tight  stoves.  It  is  in  full  view  from  my  window, 
as  I  write,!  and  mychikbreii  attend  the  school  there. 
The  sdhool'room  is  twentjwfive  feet  squate,  end 
thirteen  in  height  It  has  ^ye  large  windows,  not 
doable,  exposed  on  three  sides,  and  accommodate 
sixty-two  ohildren,  and  it  ia  warmed  by  a  single  air- 
tight,- shteet^nm  stove,  of  oommon  aiee  and  coe- 
struction,  whieh  stands  within  about  six  feet  of  the 
chimney  at  the  east  side  of  the  joom,  with  funnel 
enough  to  go  up  about  eight  feet,  and  thence  to  the 
chimney.  Under  the  stove  is  a  ku^  legistek' 
which  admits  the  air  diiecUy  frmn  the  outdoor 
world.  At  the  west  side  of  the  room,  there  is  » 
ventilator  in  the  ceili^g»  qpenibg  into  the  attliy 
which  again  is  relieved  of  its  vitiated  air  by  a 


from  two  to  four  feet  loo^,  with  a  ^heet  inxa  dnim 
on  top,  all  enclosed  in  a  brick  chamber,  frona  wdiieh 
Hie  hot  atr  is  taken  dhwctly,  by  the  usual  pipes. 
This  dieap  and  simple  mode  of  heating  is  liable  to 
the  objection,  that  usually  the  stove  is  heated  red 
hot,  and  so  the  air  is  vitiated  before  it  reaches  the 
persons  who  are  to  breathe  it  AU  furnaces  are 
obooxiotts  to  the  same  objection,  in  some  degree, 
^  &r  as  I  know,  though  I  dare  say,  science  has,  in 
theory,  at  l^ast,  obviated  the  difiiculty,  and  every 
patentee  of  a  fupu^  in  tbi^  laiid  will  assure  you, 
that  his  invention  rather  impmres  than  corrupts 
the  air  passing  through  it  The  theory  of  a  fur- 
nace which  shaH  never  be  red  hot,  where  it  comes 
in  contact  with  the  air  that  passes  to  tbe  rooms, 


amMagftment  gives  su£3eieiit  heat  in  the  celdasi  of 
New  Sampshlre  weatheiv  and  the  air  ^f  the  rooui, 
though  oonstantly  drawn  upon  by  som^  sixty  little 
pairs  of  lungs,  for  vitalizing  their  young  Uood,  iaep 
constantly  jchanging,  as  to  give  no  sach  indioaliMm 
of  impurity,  as  ooours  to  you  on  entering  a  com- 
mon air-tjght  room,  iidiahlted  by  a  single  old  bach* 
elor  and  his  close  stove.  The  whole  secret  of  tbe 
matter  is  this :  abundance  of  fresh  air  enters  under 
the  stove,  and  becomes  warm  as  it  is  drawn  up 
around  it>  The  vsotilator  in  the  eeiting  at  the  oth- 
er end,  is  not  a  mere  show  pij>e«  such  as  we  see  a 
piurlora — a  mere  little  omamental  pretence,  but  It 
trap-dopr  about  eighteen  ii^ches  by  twenty-four,  oD 
hiK^e^  nwmaged  by  a  oo)rd  and  pull^s.    The  air 
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warmed  by  the  stove,  pasaeB  oyer  the  heads  of  the 
children,  is  diilbsed  through  the  room,  and  goes  oat 
at  the  top,  to  make  room  for  more. 

This  is  the  best  that  can  be  done  with  an  air-tight 
store.  If  the  heat  be  sufficient,  as  it  usually  is,  I 
suppose,  in  a  wood  stove,  to  carry  off  the  carbonic 
acid,  generated  by  combustion,  I  see  no  objection 
whatever  to  this  mode  of  warming  a  room.  My 
friend.  Professor  Hoyt,  deserves  the  credit  of  this 
simple  but  scientific  arrangement,  as  he  insisted  up- 
on trying  it,  against  my  solemn  protest,  that  no 
such  stove  could  be  in  any  way  induced  to  warm 
so  large  a  room.  The  teacher  informs  me  that  she 
usually  keeps  the  register  and  ventilator  both  open, 
and  that  ahe  is  told  by  the  committee  that  her  room 
requires  much  less  f  ael  than  either  of  the  five  other 
Bchool-rooms  in  the  district 

And,  by  the  way,  a  visit  to  this  model  school, 
taught  by  a  model  teacher,  in  a  room  as  neat  as  a 
lady's  parlor,  will  compensate  any  of  our  friends  for 
the  trouble  of  a  call  as  they  pass  through  our  vil- 
lage. ^ 

To  furnaces,  for  common  houses  in  the  country, 
there  are  several  practical  objections,  which  most 
of  us  can  appreciate.  In  the  first  place,  the  heat  is 
not  equally  diffused.  The  vertical  pipes,  or  those 
nearly  so,  take  all  the  heat,  at  the  loss  of  those 
which  run  horizontally.  If  in  a  cold  day,  you  keep 
your  register  constantly  open  so  as  to  be  very  com- 
fortable, the  £sunily  in  the  parlor  are  probably  shiv- 
ering with  cold,  and  you  feel  as  guilty,  as  if  you 
had  appropriated  the  coats  and  cloaks  of  the  house- 
hold for  a  ride,  or  pulled  off  their  bed  clothing 
while  they  were  asleep,  and  so  kept  yourself  warm 
■t  their  expense.  Again,  in  the  moderate  and 
changeable  weather  of  spring,  the  fiirnace  supplies, 
on  pleasant  days,  quite  too  much  heat,  while  in 
the  severest  cold  of  winter,  if  enough  is  generated, 
it  cannot  be  equally  diiSused. 

80  fkr  as  I  can  learn,  warming  by  a  furnace  is 
far  more  expensive  than  by  stoves,  lliere  is  evi- 
dently a  great  loss  of  heat,  by  generating  it  in  the 
cellar,  and  conducting  it  in  pipes  through  the 
house.  We  thus  warm  a  great  many  bricks,  and  a 
good  deal  of  maehihery,  the  warmth  from  which 
n^ver  benefits  us.  Doubtless,  this  may  be  in  some 
measure  compensated  by  the  philosophical  arrange- 
ment of  the  best  furnaces.  My  own  house  is  kept 
oomfortable,  by  means  of  a  close  coal  stove  in  the 
hall,  tui  open  coal  stove  in  the  parlor,  and  wood 
stoves  in  all  the  other  rooms,  except  the  kitchen. 
When  I  built  it,  in  1850, 1  arranged  it,  so  that,  if 
my  notions  should  change,  a  furnace  might  be  put 
In. 

I  have  no  insuperable  objection  to  furnaces,  but 
sra  convinced,  that  no  man,  who  in  the  country  re- 
lies on  a  furnace  alone  to  warm  his  house,  will  long 
be  satisfied.  He  will  find,  that  stoves,  or  fireplaces 
•t  certain  seasons,  are  still  necessary.   The  woe  was 


pronounced,  not  against  riches,  but  against  truaHng 
in  riches,  and  so  I  think  it  may  be  against  those 
who  trust  in  furnaces  alone,  for  warmth  in  onr 
changing  climate. 

After  aU,  the  point  chiefly  to  be  regarded  is 
Ventilation,  Tan\ee  ingenuity  has  already  furnished 
abundant  fiidlities  for  heating  our  houses  at  little 
cost,  and  whenever  the  importance  of  Fresh  Air  is 
fully  appreciated,  the  demand  for  the  means  of  in- 
troducing this  luxury,  which  is  unthougfat  of  be- 
cause so  common,  will  soon  be  met  by  an  abundant 
supply. 


THIHGS  nr  VEW  EAHPSHIER 

Mr.  EDiTOif  — ^Hdving  recently  visited  several 
of  the  countiet  in  the  Granite  State.  I  forward 
you  some  of  mv  ^pendllings  by  the  way,"  that  you 
may  dispose  of  them  as  you  see  fit.^  Jafirey»  in 
the  eastern  part  of  Cheshire  County,  is  a  pleasant 
town,  hamg  the  bald  Monadnock  on  the  west,  and 
the  Peterboro'  mountains  on  the  east  There  are 
two  villages,  the  east  and  the  west ;  in  the  former* 
on  the  Gontocook,  which  rises  in  Rindse,  are  two 
cotton  mills  in  successful  operation,  saia  to  be  the 
only  mills  of  the  kind  in  Cheshire  County.  There 
is  also  a  school-house,  said  to  be  the  most  perfect 
of  its  kind  in  the  State.  The  structure  is  of  brick, 
containing  below,  two  school-rooms,  with  modem 
and  most-approved  fixtures.  lAbove^  a  iqiaciouSf 
commodious  and  beautiful  hall.  It  speaks  well  of 
the  wisdom,  liberality  and  correct  taste  of  the  peo- 
ple. How  can  money  better  be  expended  than  in 
providing  ample  fiunhtiee  for  the  education  of  the 
young? 

In  the  west  village  is  an  academy,  weli-suBtained* 
and  a  large  building  for  many  years  occupied  as  a 
meetinff-house ;  but  now  as  a  town-hall.  Tne  frame 
was  bemg  raised  on  the  day  of  the  Bunker  ISU  bat- 
tle ;  when  the  news  of  the  battle  came,  so  many  tui 
the  men  left  for  the  scene  of  the  confl]ot,that  thiee 
days  were  occupied  in  putting  together  the  fraoM* 

A  short  distance  westward,  the  mountain  rises 
with  peculiar  majesty.  It  stands  an  isolated  peak, 
upon  an  extensive  plain  rising  3100  feet  above  the 
ocean's  leveL  On  the  north  and  north-west,  the  sur- 
&ce  gives  unmistakeable  evidenoe  of  baring  been 
swept  over  by  some  currenti  removing  ail  looie 
rocks,  and  leaving  deep  traces  of  its  course.  The 
second  week  in  October,  I  found  blueberries  near 
the  summit,  in  good  condition— also,  dwarf  cran- 
berries. 

The  lover  of  the  bold  and  the  beautiful  in  natase 
will  be  well  paid  for  the  labor  of  clambering  to 
Monadnock's  height. 

The  land  in  this  region  has  been  valued  mainly 
for  its  pasturage.  But  a  blight  has  come  over  it, 
in  the  snape  ofthe  June  gxass,  or  white  mm.  The 
evil  is  a  most  serious  one.  This  grass  takes  poasoa- 
sion  of  the  soil,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others ;  it 
shoots  up  very  early  in  the  season,  matures  and  ri- 
pens in  June,  and  the  early  part  of  July.  When 
men,  eattie  do  not  like  it ;  <med,  it  is  not  only  of- 
fensive, bnt  very  ii^urioua  to  them.  From  the  first 
of  August  the  pastures  look  as  thou^  a  severe 
drought  had  passed  over '  them,  and  animals  ase 
compelled  to  resort  to  the  swamps,  canebrakes  and 
forests  for  sustenance.    How  to  remove  the  evil  ia 
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a  nrious  question.  Could  the  land  be  tilled,  the 
difficulty  might  be  obviated.  But  not  an  acre  in 
twenty  is  suaceptible  of  cultivation.  The  same  dif- 
ficulty is  expenenced  in  Massachusetts,  especially 
in  portions  of  FrankHn,  Hamphire,  and  Worcester 
Cbunties.  Will  you,  Mr.  Editor,  or  some  of  your 
correspondents,  suggest  a  remedy  ?  Or,  must  these 
lands  De  abandone37&Qd  the  possessors  go  West  in 
search  of  better? 

The  tide  of  eznigration,  westward,  is  making 
heavy  drafts  upon  the  graang  districts  of  New  Eng- 
land. The  kte  census  shows  that  the  increase  is 
confined  to  the  cities  and  manufacturing  districts, 
while  the  ''hill  country^  has  been  making  a  decid- 
edly down-hill  movement.  Whereas,  formerly,  Ver- 
mont and  New  Hampshire  supplied  our  cities,  and 
manu&ctuiinff  towns  with  butter  and  cheese,  and 
our  milk  witn  wool,  they  now  do  but  little  toward 
it.  In  almost  every  part  of  the  State,  I  found  a 
New  Toik  cheese;  and  to  aet  a  sheep  it  was  neces- 
sary for  me  to  go  as  fiir  out  of  my  way  ps  John 
Bandolph  was  willing  to  travel  for  the  privilege  of 
Kuking  one. 

Agricultural  papers  and  &irs  have  done  much  to 
awaken  interest  and  difiuse  infor^iation  touching 
the  best  modes  of  tilling  the  soil.  The  agmgate 
products  of  cultivated  land  in  New  England  have 
been  very  considerably  increased.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  orchard.  But  ror  the  hill-side,  the  "summer 
pasture,"  I  have  .yet  to  learn  that  anything  effectual 
has  been  done.  This  latter  embraces  aoout  one- 
third  of  all  the  productive  land  in  New  England.  Is 
there  no  way  to  renovate  it — to  save  it  firom  utter 
worthlessness  P  B.  B.  H. 

UEATE. 

This  fertilizer  has  not  been  very  extensively  used, 
as  yety  in  our  country,  and  few  are  aware  of  its  ua- 
tuietor  the  process  by  winch  it  is  formed.  Every 
one  Inust  have  noticed  on  entering  a  stable,  or  olhei 
place  where  horses  are  confined,  a  very  peculiar 
and  pungent  odor,  often  affecting  the  eyes,  and 
•ometimes  the  throat,  and  creating  nausea.  This 
offeoaive  principle  is  ammonia,  one  of  the  mostpow- 
erfbl,  and — contemplated  in  an  agricultural  point 
of  view — ^most  valuable  of  all  the  gaseous  products 
of  vegetable  decomposition.  Now  if  we  sprinkle 
common  gypsum,  or  pulveriaed  plaster  of  paris,  we 
sh^  economise  this  volatile  substance,  and  bring  it 
to  a  condition  readily  available  as  a  substance  for 
plants.  In  its  fertilizing  character  and  properties, 
it  is  similar  to  urate,  but  not  strictly  the  same. 

It  is  asserted  by  manu&cturers  that  from  three 
to  foar  hundred  weight  of  urate  form  an  ample 
dressing  for  an  acre  of  wheat ;  but  how  much  biet^ 
ter  would  it  be  for  the  fiirmer  to  economize  the  li- 
quid voldings  of  his  domestic  animals,  in  the  man- 
ner hexe  described,  and  apply  it  to  his  crops  of  hay, 
gmin  and  roots,  as  his  necessities  or  #anta  may  re- 
quire. All  urine  is  rich  in  the  ibod  of  plants ;  the 
urea  and  salts  are  all  highly  valuable,  and  no  one 
who  rightly  refiects  upon  the  subject,  will  willingly 
sofier  it  to  be  lost 


Another  article  of  much  value  in  economizing  the 
liquid  Toidipgs  of  animals  is  sulphuric  add.  .It  should]  in  forking  over  the  manure  in  spring. 


be  first  diluted,  say  one  gallon  of  the  acid  to  one 
and  a  half  gallons  of  water,  and  sprii^led  over  the 
manure  heaps,  or  floors  where  animals  are  confined, 
every  morning.  Urine,  in  its  fresh  state,  does  not 
evolve  ammonia ;  it  is  only  when  in  the  putrif}'iDg 
or  fermenting  process  that  this  gas  is  given  out  or 
eliminated.  Pulverized  charcoal,  and  a  solution  of 
copperas,  are  also  valuable,  used  for  this  purpose. 

By  attending  to  this  matter  the  firmer  may  ear- 
ily  save  a  large  amount  of  his  richest  fertilizers  in 
a  single  season.  His  lands  will  be  all  the  richer  for 
it,  and  repay  him  Hberally  for  hU  the  trouble  and 
expense  mvolved. 

For  the  Neuf  Bn^nd  Fanner, 

FEEDIHO  STOCK 

[Bximct  from  the  Becards  of  the  'Concord  Fanners*  Cttift.J 

* 

•  *  •  •  E.  Wood,  Jr.,  asked  the  opinion  of  dif-  ' 
ferent  members,  as  to  how  much  hay  it  would  take 
to  keep  a  cow  in  good  condition  for  the  winter  sea- 
son of  26  weeks  P 

K  W.  Bull  thought  it  would  require  from  2i  to 

3  tons. 
C.  W.  Goodnow  said  he  had  fed  to  his  cow  about 

2i  tons,  commencing  before  the  middle  of  October, 
and  ending*  early  in  May ;  but  thought  he  might 
have  wasted  some  by  his  mode  of  feeding. 

James  P.  Brown  thought  11  to  2  tons  would  be 
sufficient. 

James  A.  Barrett  said  his  fiither  once  fed  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  hay  to  fifteen  cows,  and  they  aver- 
aged 22  pounds  a  day,  equal  to  3960  pounds  in  six 
months;  and  they  had,  at  the  same  time,  three  quarts 
of  meal  or  shorts,  or  two  quarts  of  shorts  and  one 
quart  of  oil  meal  each,  daily. 

£.  Wood,  Jr.,  said  a  cow  giving  milk  would  eat 
as  much  as  an  ox.  Difierent  fiEurmers  m  town  had 
told  him  that  cows  would  g^ve  as  much  milk  if  fed 
on  meadow  hay,  as  on  English  hay — and  he  was 
now  trying  the  experiment  of  feeding  his  cows  with 
meadow  Imy  and  oil  meal.  During  the  past  week 
he  had  weighed  the  hay  consumed  by  fifteen  cows 
in  five  days.  The  bay  was  cut  and  mixed  with  the 
oil  meaL  The  cows  averaged  I6i  pounds  of  hay, 
and  4  pounds  of  oil  meal,  daily.  Reckoning  the 
hay  at  $13  a  ton,  and  the  oil  meal  at  $43,  the 
weekly  cost  amounted  to  about  $1,35  for  each  cow. 
These  15  cows  gave,  in  the  five  days  of  trial,  97 
quart  cans  of  milk;  or  about  8  quails,  each, 
daily.  The  whole  cost  of  feed,  was,  for  the  five 
days,  $14,39 ;  90  cans  of  mUk  at  30  cents  arc  $27; 
nearly  $13  more  than  the  cost  of  feed.    He  mixed 

4  quarts  of  oil  meal  with  31  pounds  of  hay,  and 
he  thought  the  cows  would  eat  it  better  than  if 
mixed  with  12  quarts  of  Indian  meaL  It  takes  5 
pails  of  water  to  moisten  the  31  pounds  of  hay,  and 
4  quarts  of  oil  meaL  He  thougnt  one  quart  of  oil 
meal  was  as  good  as  2  quarts  of  Indian  meal  to  pro- 
duce quantity  of  milk.  But  if  he  kept  only  one 
cow  for  his  family  use,  he  would  give  Indian  in- 
stead of  oil  meal.  He  believes  cut  feed  is  the 
cheapest  way  of  feeding  any  stocL  He  uses  Gale's 
cutter;  cuts  up  his  corn  butts,  moistens,  and 
mixes  oil  meal  with  them — and  the  cows  eat  nearly 
alL  He  would  cut  them  if  the  cattfe  did  not  eat 
them  better,  on  account  of  the  greater  convenience 
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E.  W.  Bull  said,  if  cows  are  supplied  with  warm  son  to  grow,  and  the  wood  which  they  moke  be- 
water  and  food  they  will  make  more  milk*  He  rec-  comes  better  matured  and  prepared  to  endure  the 
commended  frequent  chan^^es  of  food.   Fed  on  well-  cold  of  the  ensuing  winter. 

cured  com  fodder,  cows  will  give  more  milk  than  if,     Jq  guch  soils,  fall  sowing  is  often  practised  to 
fed  on  the  best  of  English  hay.  ^  [advantage.    Onions,  beets  azkl  lettuce  are  sowed  in 

James  A.  Barrett  said,  a  neighbor  of  his  thought,  September  and  covered  with  salt  hay,  rock  weed  or 
when  feeding  his  cows  on  green  corn  fodder,  that  meadow  hay ;  Uie  mulching  is  removed  early  in 


thev  gave  more  milk,  but  not  so  much  butter. 

At  the  next  meetmg,  £.  W.  Bull  said,  that  since 
the  last  meeting  he  had  fed  his  cows  partly  with 
meadow  hav.  He  got  as  much  milk,  but  it  was 
not  so  good-flavored.  The  unpleasant  flavor  was, 
however,  easily  removed  by  scalding  the  milk. 
But  an  important  question  remained,  which  could 
not  be  answered  without  a  long-continued  trial — 
will  the  meadow  hay  sustain  the  cow  in  good  flesh 
as  well,  or  nearly  as  well  as  English  hay  ? 

James  P.  Brown  had  also,  since  the  last  meeting, 
fed  his  milch  cows  with  meadow  hay,  cut  and 
mixed  with  shorts  and  oil  meaL  His  cows  did 
not  give  so  much  milk,*  as  when  they  had  English 
hay  and  the  same  quantity  of  meal-  in  swilL 
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GARDEN  SOILS. 

A  good  garden  may  be  made  by  skilful  manage- 
ment, upon  almost  any  soil.  But  the  Results  will 
differ  somewhat  according  to  the  natm'e  of  the 
soil;  where  the  soil  is  a  moist,  heavy  loam,  resting 
upon  a  clayey  subsoil,  crops  cannot  be  obtained  as 
early  as  upon  a  different  soil.  But  by  tillage 
adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  large  heavy  crops 
may  be  obtained  for  fall  and  winter  use.  Upon  such 
soils  only  one  crop  can  generally  be  obtained, 
in  a  season.  Such  soils  should  be  well  drained,  and 
cultivated  in  beds  or  ridges,  so  that  the  siur&oe  wa- 
ter may  be  conducted  off,  and  not  be  permitted  to 
iqjure  land  already  sufficiently  moisu  Horse  man- 
ure LB  the  best  dressing  for  such  soils^  when  cultiva- 
ted as  a  garden,  and  should  be  liberally  supplied, 
and  well  plowed  in.  Such  land  is  apt  to  bake  and 
become  hard ;  consequently  it  requires  to  be  fre- 
quently stirred  during  the  growth  of  the  plants. 
Sach  a  soil  is  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  pears 
and  quinces. 

Wnen  it  is  an  object  to  obtain  early  crops,  as  in 
the  cultivation  of  market  gardens,  a  light,  sandv 
loam  is  preferable.  When  such  a  soil  is  made  rich 
by  hieh  cultivation,  the  crops  are  earlier,  more  sure 
and  the  soil  is  more  easily  worked.  Many  of  the 
most  productive  gardens  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Boston  are  made  upon  light  sandy  plains  that  were 
previously  exhausted  by  cultivation  without  man- 
ure, and  that  have  been  redeemed  by  judicious 
management  The  plow  is  put  in  as  deep  as  it  can 
be  made  to  run,  and  the  whole  of  this  depth  is 
made  fat  by  liberal  supplies  of  warm,  stimulating 
manures.  It  is  an  important  object  with  market 
gardeners  to  get  early  crops,  and  they  are  able  to 
get  them  in  such  a  soil,  two,  three  ana  four  weeks 
earlier  than  in  a  heavy  loam.  This  gives  them  a 
longer  season,  and  by  a  skilful  management  of  suc- 
cessive crops,  they  get  two  or  three  crops  in  one 
season.  Apple  trees  succeed  well  on  su(jh  soils. 
When  the  ground  is  enriched  by  high  manuring 
and  the  cultivation  of  hoed  crops,  the  trees  grow 
rapidly,  and  come  into  bearing  some  years  sooner 
than  in  a  colder  and  heavier  soil.  They  start  ear- 
lier in  the  spring,  and,  of  course,  have  a  longer  sea- 


March,  and  the  ground  between  the  rows  stirred^ 
and  onions  and  beets  are  thus  obtained  for  the  mar- 
ket in  June,  or  early  in  July.  Vegetables  at  this 
season  command  nearly  double  the  price  that  they 
do  later  in  the  season.  Three  c^ops  are  often  olh- 
tained  from  the  same  ground.  A  portion  ^f  ground 
is  plowed  as  soon  as  Uie  frost  is  out,  and  a  heavy 
dressing  of  horse  manure  is  plowed  in.  Early  peas 
are  planted  in  rows  perhaps  five  feet  apart ;  then 
radishes  are  sowed  broadcast,  and  rakea  in.  The 
radishes  are  pulled  before  the  peas  are  all  picked. 
Between  the  rows  of  peas  are  planted  at  proper 
times,  squashes,  melons  or  cucumbers ;  by  the  time 
the  vines  begin  to  run,  the  radishes  and  peas  are 
removed  from  the  ground,  and  the  whole  surface  is 
left  in  possession  of  the  vines.  Early  potatoes  are 
taken  off  in  July  and  the  early  part  of  August,  and 
a  full  crop  of  tiuiUps  is  made  to  follow.  Or  after 
peas  and  potatoes,  onions  and  beets  are  sowed  for 
the  spring  market.  After  lettuce  and  radishes  cab- 
bages are  set  for  fall  use.  Many  such  gardeners 
start  vegetables  in  hot-beds  under  glass ;  thus  they 
obtain  potatoes,  tomatoes,  cabbages  and  cucumbers 
some  two  or  three  weeks  earlier  than  by  open  cul- 
ture, and  the  increased  price  amply  repays  tnem  for 
the  outlay  of  capital  and  labor. 

Strawberries  succeed  admirably  on  such  soils,  es- 
pecially if  in  addition  to  high  culture,  irrigation  is 
employed.  Some  of  the  strawberry  gardens  in  the 
ricinity  of  Baltimore,  consisting  of  from  ten  to  one 
hundred  acres,  are  made  of  worn-out  sandy  land, 
which  has  been  redeemed  by  cultivatioa.  One  gar- 
dener in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston^  receives  mora 
than  three  thousand  dollars  annually  for  the  vege- 
tables and  fruit  grown  upon  twenty-six  acres  of 
such  land.  His  proximity  to  a  ready  market,  and 
to  an  abundant  supply  of  manure,  are  cireumstances 
wluch  contribute  greatly  to  his  success.  But  h^h 
culture,  and  a  skilful  arrangement  of  suooesslve 
crops  are  the  essential  conditions  of  his  prosperity. 
I  do  not  believe  he  would  make  as  much  money  in 
proportion  to  his  outlay,  in  the  cultivation  of  a 
heavy  loam,  although  the  soil  is  in  itself  much  more 
fertile.  Early  crops  could  not  be  obtained  on  sueh 
a  soil,  and  these  are  a  chief  source  of  profit  Appln 
would  not  succeed  as  well  as  on  a  lighter  and  more 
sandv  soil  From  four  Porter  apple  trees  on  such 
a  soil,  apples  have  been  sold  to  the  amount  of  more 
than  a  hundred  dollars  in  a  year.  This  to  be  sure 
is  an  extraordinary  product,  and  ^as  owing  to  the 
superior  quality  of  the  fruit  |  but  under  such  oulUire 
on  a  sandy  soil,  Baldwins,  Greenings  and  Russets 
will  yield  from  four  to  five  barrels  to  a  tree,  worUi 
from  two  to  four  dollars  a  barrel.  On  such  a  soil 
peaches  and  plums  thrive  better  than  on  any  other, 
and  bear  full  cl^ps  in  four  or  five  years  mm  the 
stone. 

Let  no  man  say  he  cannot  hare  a  good  garden, 
because  he  has  only  a  piece  of  poor  sandy  land.  On 
such  land,  he  can  have  earlier  crops  than  his  neigh- 
bor who  has  a  deep,  rich,  moist  loam ;  and  if  lie 
does  not  have  so  heavy  a  crop,  he  can  have  two  to 
his  neighbor's  one.    Flow  early  and  deep,  and  put 
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on  manure  with  a  liberal  hand»  and  you  shall  have .  We  think  not    So  far  from,  the  market  being  oter* 
a  luxuriant  garden,  where  you  have  now  an  unpro-  supplied,  there  are  very  many  people  who  have 


ductive  and  barren  patch. 


AOBICULTirBAL  SOCIETIES. 

Traiuadions  of  Ihe  Tforcester  J^orth^  fir  fkt 
year  185S.-~A  well  printed  pamphlet  of  84  pages. 
Before  noticing  its  oontents,  we  call  the  attention 
of  the  officers  of  the  Society,  to  what  we  considei 
aa  an  important  omission  in  the  account  of  the 
tzansactions  for  the  year ; — and  that  is  the  entire 
absence  of  any  account,  whatever,  of  their  Fair  or 
Exhibition.  Indeed,  from  this  ''History  of  their 
Tzanaactions,"  we  do  not  learn  that  they  had  as^ 
annua]  exhibition,  or  that  the  fermers,  with  their 
products,  assembled  at  any,  time  during  the  year, 
for  any  purpose!  Did  the  members  of  the 
society  dine  together,  and  if  to,  where,  and  who 
were  their  invited  gueefesp^ 

Now,  in  all  these  associations,  it  is  not  so  much 
for  the  public  to  learn  that  twenty  members  took 
premiums  for  orchards  and  for  plowing,  and  as 
many  more  for  poultry  and  butter  and  choice  fruit, 
as  it  is  to  learn,  through  what  particular  skill  they 
gained  them,  and  what  effect  the  operations  of  the 
Society  have  had  upon  their  practices  in  husband- 
ry, and  upon  their  industrial  condition.  The  whole 
spirit  of  th^  thing  should  be  summed  up  in  the 
few  first  pages  of  what  purports  to  be  a  history  of 
the  transactions  for  the  year. 

There  are  several  excellent  reports  in  this 
pamphlet,  on  Stock,  Fruits  and  Flowers,  Grains, 
Boot. Crops,  Orchards,  Manures,  &c 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  the  rq)ort 
entitled,  "Fruits  and  Flowers" — though  the  flow- 
ers, after  diligent  search,  cannot  be  foimd.  We 
are  glad,  however,  that  the  idea  of  flowers  was  on 
the  mind  of  the  committee,  even  if  they  have  re< 
ported  nothing  of  them.  We  have  often  expressed 
our  own  opinion  of  the  notion  that  too  much  fruit 
is  now  under  cultivation,  and  now  introduce  this 
committee,  with  their  excellent  report,  to  confirm 


never  even  tasted  of  some  of  our  finest  varieties  of 
fruit  They  are  not  as  yet  produced  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  get  into  the  markets  at  all.  This  is 
true  of  even  our  staple  fruit,  the  apple. 

•  ••••• 

"But  it  may  be  said  that  among  the  millions  of 
trees  that  have  been  set  within  the  last  five  or  ten 
veasB,  but  a  small  number  have,  as  yet,  produced 
iruit  in  any  quantity,  and  that  until  the  majority  of 
them  began  to  bear  crops,  the  effect  upon  the  maj^ 
ket  will,  of  course,  be  hardly  felt  We  are  not, 
however,  of  that  class  who  indulge  fears  of  this  na* 
ture.  We  are  unable  to  believe  that  the  better 
qualities  of  fruits^will  ever  be  purchased,  anlees,  as 
an  occasional  exception,  at  prices  which  will  fail  to 
handsomely  remunerate  the  intelligent  producer  for 
his  outlay  and  trouble ;  and  we  are  strengthened 
in  this  conviction,  while  taking  a  survey,  ana  leaxo" 
ing  the  history  of  a  lax]g9  portion  of  the  trees 
wmch  have  been  set  within  ten  years  past 

•  ••••• 


''We  might  estimate,  in  merely  an  approximate 
way,  the  value  of  the  annual  growth  of  a  tree, 
something  as  follows : — 

Fimtoost 15  oU. 

First  year's  growth  valued  At....  J • IS 

Second  year's. .90 

Third  year's 80 

Fourth  year's • 46 

Fifth  year's ^0 

SUth  year's 80 

Sevtath  year's T,10 

Eighth  year's 1,60 

Ninth  year's 2,00 

Tenfth  year'a. 3.60 


$10,00 


"It  has  been  estimated,  by  one  well  qualified  to 
judge,  that  the  sales  of  trees  throughout  our  Union, 
amounts  in  value  to  upwards  of  a  million  of  dollars 
annually;  and  the  amount  increases  with  every 
season.  Nurseries  have  been  idrained  of  ever}' 
thing  worth  cultivation,  and  very  much  of  that 
which  was  worthless.  So  great,  indeed,  has  been 
and  still  is,  the  mania  for  tree  planting,  that  well 
infbrmed  persons  hare  expressed  fears  that  the 
-whole  matter  of  raising  frmt,  with  the  view  of  pro- 
fit, would  be  *run  into  the  ground.'  That  mat 
would  become  so  common,  tlutt  tlie  markets  would 
be  glutted,  and  that  as  a  speculation  in  the  hands 
of  the  producer,  it  would  prove  an  entire  fiiilure. 

''Let  us  consider,  for  a  moment,  how  the  case 
stands  at  the  present  time.  Are  we  really  in  dan- 
ger of  becoming  surfeited  with  an  over-abundance 
of  good  fruit  P  Has  our  experience  during  the 
pastfewyearsbeensnohastojustiiy  this  conclusion.^  crop,  for  with  good  cultivation  we  are  sure,  nine- 


"By  this  estimate,  the  value  of  a  treft.  in  ten 
years  from  sitting  would  amount  to  $10,00,  whieh 
for  an  apple  or  pear,  cannot  be  considered  as  too 
high.  Because  at  this  age  such  trees  well  cared 
for,  are  generally  in  a  condition  to  produce  a  crop^ 
the  average  annual  value  of  which  is  sufficient  to 
pay  the  interest  on  a  much  larger  sum,  in  &ct  often 
to  ten  times  this  amount  What  more  profitable 
operation  then  can  the  farmer  pursue  than  to  brii» 
a  portion  of  his  lands  into  orchard.  Even  if  he  £ 
a  man  that  looks  at  the  present  entirely,  the  annual 
increase  in  value  of  his  farm,  in  ccHisequence  of 
the  accumulation  of  fruit  trees,  will  always  com- 
mand a  price  more  than  enough  to  cover  the  whote 
expense. 

"To  every  man,  then,  we  say,  plant  fruit  trees, 
but  what  is  of  n^ore  importance,  cultivate  and  care 
for  them  with  the  same  zeal  that  you  bestow  on 
any  other  crop,  and  you  will  be  sure  of  a  return 
that  will  fill  you  heart  with  satis&ction  and  your 
purse  with  something  usefuL" 

ON  GRAIN  CROPS. 

"The  Committee  take  great  pleasure  in  noticing 
the  increaung  interest  felt  by  many  of  the  fiinnera 
of  this  society  in  the  cultivation  of  grain,  more 
particularly  wheat  and  com.  It  is  often  said  that 
wheat  is  an  uncertain  crop,  but  for  a  few  years  past 
the  ooffifte-wheat,  so  called,  with  good  cultivation, 
has  never  failed  of  giving  a  good  crop.  There  may 
be  other  kinds  as  good,  and  when  we  can  raise  it 
for  one  dollar  per  bushel,  or  less,  we  think  it  ought 
to  be  more  generally  cultivated.  It  cannot  be  said 
of  Indian  corn  as  of  wheat,  that  it  is  an  uncertain 
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teen'  out  of  twenty  year*,  of  a  bountiful  harvest. 
Od  this  gnin  the  iknner  mBinly  depends  to  btten 
his  beef  and  pork,  and  to  give  strengib  to  his  ani- 
mib  for  labor;  and  what  could  the  lariner  hitnsel' 
do  without  a  good  (upplr  of  Indian  bread  and 
pudding  to  give  him  ctrength  for  the  labor  of  the 
Knn?  It  is  ofteu  eaid  that  we  cannot  raise  cot 
on  our  roush  fanns  for  lees  than  one  dollar  pi 
bushel,  which  ne  think  ia  not  true.  The  average 
cost  of  the  corn  offered  in  this  society  for  preroium 
this  year,  is  not  far  from  tifty  cents  per  buahel,  and 
we  tliiuk  that  with  the  use  of  iabor-uving  imple- 
ments and  a  bountiful  application  of  manure,  it  can 
be  raised  at  fioin  fifty  t^i  leventy-five  cents  per 
bushel,  geoerally,  which  at  the  present  prices  leaves 
a  good  proht  for  its  cultivation.'' 

Jabtz  fltha'i  aafcmmt.— The  acre  of  cc 
which  I  ent£r  for  the  society's  premium,  van  pla: 
ed  upon  a  moderately  strong  loam,  rening  upoi.  _ 
chyey  bottom.  Its  slope  was  toward  the  noudi  and 
east.  Cultivated  last  y^or  for  sweet  and  fodder 
com.  Plowed  twice  during  the  third  week  in 
M'y,  ten  to  twelve  inches  deep.  Manured  broad 
.;Mt,  prerioiu  to  plowing,  with  14  loads,  containing 
4J  cords,  of  the  foUowm^  compost.  Of  the  clear 
droppings,  solid  and  liqmd,  of  1  horte  and  7  head 
of  neat  stock,  4  part«,  vrool  waste  1  part  Com  of 
the  King  Philip  variety  was  sown  May  2Gth,  in 
drills  3  feet  8  inches  apart ;  the  stalks  at  gathering, 
Bvenipng  74  inches  distant  from  each  otberon  the 
row.  Manured  in  the  drill  with  hen  manure,  work- 
ed fine  with  loam.  Hoed  twice  with  the  horse  hoe, 
followed  by  the  hand  hoe,  Culture  entirely  flat. 
BtaLks  were  cut  up  whole  Sept.  24th,  and  stooked 
on  the  field,  Huaked  the  last  week  in  October, 
and  yielded  6640  pounds  of  ears,  or  4Ij  pounds  to 
the  square  rod.  The  whole  amount  of  soft  com 
wu  less  than  a  bushel,  of  which  I  make  no  account 
One  acre  of  land  in  acoonnt  with  Jabei  Fisher, 

^■31-9  bOKhtll,  n  ponndi  ush,  sf  UDnd  earn 

«»1,1*1 tlOl," 

"    VoAia l&.OO 

"   U»iiKDd«dn»Dun»lofUwwtiolr: U,W 

Da. 

far  lnUn>(  •nd  U» tUfit 

<•    Flowliitwlec .4,00 

"    CompoM  iD*nnn! 37,00 

"    Benuunn S,00 

"    OrtlDR  ihI  ipnullai. ifiO 

»   FlinliDit  ^nd  Mcd 1,00 

"   FInlHiKlni , S,10 

"  BrooDd  hrIdk s,ao 

"    Cutiingand  nooklng 3,16 

"   Stdrlngmnd  hiukliig 9,00 

"   Balune,  Mul  Btl  pnit  per  HT* SS,U 

Com  or  piodncUsD  orooni  Mr  mi* V^fi" 

'*  "       fwrbuihel  oTT3poaDdB.....,.......4A 

Pratt  ptrlxutail OTJ 

We  wish  the  report  on  Qankrtt  had  been  more 
fully  considered  ood  detailed. 

ON  OBCHARtM, 

The  committee  wy-^ 

"Mr.  Brooks'  trees  (Joh.\  Bbooks,  Esq.,  of 
Princeton)  have  been  bjured  by  the  borer,  and  we 
think  by  the  potnsh  water.  He  has,  however, 
taken  the  best  method  known  to  ersdicate  the  first 
evil — und  with  a  good  will^ — and  has  resolved  to 
make  his  liquor  a  tittle  weaker,  if  he  doe*  not  ab- 
stain from  the  'critter'  altogether. 


"Our  examination  of  their  sevenl  orchards  baa 
convinced  us  that  potash,  as  a  wash  fbrtrees,  should 
he  used  uith  more  caution  thaa  is  generally  used. 
The  orchard  of  Mr.  Works  was  injured,  we  think, 
very  much  by  tft  potaKh  with  which  he  washed  his 
trees,  and  Mr.  Works  agrees  with  the  committee 
in  that  opiiuon,'' 

In  speaking  of  the  orchard  of  Mr.  Enoch  CaM- 
well,  of  Princeton,  the  committee  say — 

"When  the  committee  were  on  this  lot,  the  ques- 
tion came  up  as  to  the  value  of  such  trees,  and  it 
was  the  unanimous  opinion  that  $25  each  was  not 
above  their  value.  Is  not  this  an  inducement,  jn  n 
pecuniary  point  of  view,  to  pbnt  good  trees  well, 
and  on  good  ground,  well  located,  and  after,  culti- 
vate well  P" 

We  regret  that  in  this  statement  they  did  not 
give  us  the  age  of  the  trees. 


SCOTT'B  O&AIN  Kill.. 

This  is  a  small  mill,  with  bolt,  and  we  are  assured 
will  grind  from  4  to  10  bushels  of  com, r)'e,  wheat,  &c., 
per  hour,  according  to  the  power  applied.  A  consid- 
erable number  of  them  have  been  sold  by  the  Boston 
agents ;  and  we  understand  that  in  every  instance 
they  have  given  entire  satisfaction. 

Samuel  Cooper,  Fjq.,  and  W.  P.  Parrott,  Esq., 
of  this  city,  examined  it  when  it  was  in  operation 
at  Oore  Block,  during  the  exhibition  in  October 
and  they  lay  that  they  "feel  safe  in  recsmmendiMf; 
it  to  all  those  requiring  a  cheep  and  efficient  mill." 

The  highest  premium  was  given  to  it  at  the 
above-named  exhibition.     The  mills  are  complete, 

tady  to  attach  a  belt,  and  cost  $35.  They  are 
sold  in  this  city  by  Messrs.  Parker,  White  &  Oan- 


Tbr  AuTRicAV  Fabher.— Kalamatoo,  Midii 
ji,  E.  Porter  LnrLH,  publisher. — This  is  a  week- 
ly paper  in  common  newspaper  form,  well  printed, 
with  handsome   type.     Our  western  friends  seem 
determined  to  progreu  cs  fast  aa  the  rest  of  the 
irld  ill  nil  the  siibManlJaU  of  life. 
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STORnrS  ROOT  AHS  OTHER  GR0F8 
FOBWIETBR. 

Since  the  mereftnd  culture  of  root  oropBi  their 
nedes  of  preseiryatioii  hare  become  important,  as 
many  chmm  bear  higfav  piioes  later  in  the  season 
than  in  December,  while  others,  if  badly  stored, 
are  rendered  of  comparatitely  KtUe  Talue.  The 
8tn|>>leaf  red-top,  and  other  kinds  of  white  turnips, 
are  among  those  requiring  the  greatest  care,  for  if 
stored  in  too  large  bulk,  without  proper  yenlalation, 
they  become  pithy  in  a  short  time.  Many  methods 
an  appealed  to»  liat  the  one  which  we  haye  (bund 
•noceasful,  is  to  pbce  a  ridffe  of  turnips  on  the  sur- 
6ce  of  the  ground,  three  feet  wide  at  the  base,  of 
any  required  length,  and  forming  a  point  at  the  top 
Hke  the  letter  A.  This  should  be  covered  with  soil 
duff  from  the  sides,  so  as  to  leare  a  ikit  fourteen 
inches  wider  than  the  heap,  and  surrounding  it,  thus 
leaving  a  ditch  around  the  pile  to  prevent  the  ad- 
nuBsion  of  moisture  to  the  base  on  which  the  turn- 
ips are  placed.  The  first  covering  should  not  be 
more  than  four  inches  in  thibkness.  On  top  the 
heap,  at  distances  not  mater  than  five  feet,  tufts  of 
straw  diould  be  pkusecC  which  will  leave  holes  for 
ventilatkn,  sofiermg  the  escaping  moisture  to  pass 
off  during  the  sweating  of  the  turnips.  When  the 
weather  becomes  m<ffe  severe,  more  dirt  may  be 
tiirown  on,  until  the  whole  tiuckness  is  twelve 
inches,  whieh  will  prove  entirely  suflldent  for  the 
severest  weather.  If  the  turnips  are  slighUy 
sweated  in  this  heap  before  bein^  covered,  and  are 
permitted  to  dry  on  before  covenng,  they  will  keep 
sound  until  required  tor  use.  The  end  of  the  heap 
may  be  opened,  and  this  should  have  a  southern  or 
south-western  exposure.  As  the  turnips  are  re- 
moved, the  exposed  portions  should  be  covered  widi 
straw.  Carrots,  beets,  and  ruta-bagas,  may  all  be 
preserved  in  this  way. 

In  soils  that  are  very  dry  aQd  sandy,  and  tho- 
roughly under-drained,  pits  may  be  dag  so  as  to 
Ethe  roots  below  the  surfoce  of  the  ground, 
mav  alio  be  kept  in  cellars  covered  with  d^ 
ana  properly  ventilated.  Carrots  should  be 
compactly  stowed,  with  a  small  amount  of  earth 
between  them.  Where  roots  ean  be  placed  under 
shed^  a  covering  of  dry  charcoal  dust  will  be  found 
sufficient  ibr  their  preservation,  although  the  side 
of  the  shed  may  be  open  to  the  weather. 

To  preserve  appla^  they  shoidd  be  placed  in 
heaps,  and  covered  with  planks  or  straw  to  induce 
sweating ;  this  covering  should  then  be  removed, 
and  the  air  suffered  to  pass  freely  among  them. 
They  will  lose  eight  per  cent  of  their  wei^t  wilh- 
out  shrinking  in  size.  Li  about  six  weeks  the  sec- 
ond sweating  will  occur;  and  if  the  atmosphere 
should  then  not  be  as  low  as  the  tteemnf  point,  the 
second  drying  will  prepare  them  for  beinff  kept  in 
safety  by  any  of  the  ordinary  methods.  Xnde^  if 
slopped  immediately  after  the  first  sweating,  pro- 
vided the  apples  be  not  bruised,  they  will  keep  for 
a  voyage  ornve  weeks,  and  on  the  oxth  week  tiie 
aweating  will  agsin  commence,  and  if  not  properly 
aerated,  decay  will  rapidly  follow.  The  object 
should  be  to  heep  them  as  near  the  fireeiing  point 
as  possible,  but  always  above  it.  Delicately  flavor- 
ed apples  ^ould  never  come  in  contact,  directly, 
with  the  soil ;  for  if  it  contains  much  clay,  or  car^ 
bon,  it  will  abstmct  the  aroma  of  the  apple,  and 
render  it  compaiatively  flavorless;  indeed,  it  will 
often  impart  a  ground-uke  smell  and  taste  to  fruits. 
The  root  crops  aie  not  so  i 


Parsnips  may  be  preserved  in  the  manner  named 
for  turnips ;  but  it  is  only  necessary  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  them  clean  and  tree  from  rains,  as 
feezing  does  not  injure  this  root ;  indeed,  they  are 
not  fit  for  use  until  they  have  been  frozen.  Max^ 
ket  gardeners  usually  leave  part  of  their  parsnips 
in  the  ground  for  their  earlv  spring  sales,  and  those 
that  have  been  thus  exposed  all  winter,  are  sweeter 
and  better  than  those  dug  in  the  falL  ^  The  prop- 
erty of  the  son  for  extracting  odors  is  so  great, 
that  a  fishy  duck  buried  in  it  over  night  mav  be 
codked  next  dav,  and  will  be  found  to  1^  free  nrom 
this  objectionaole  flavor.  Dry  cod-fish  is  often 
ameliorated  in  fiavor  by  such  treatment  Indeed, 
the  clothes  of  those  who  have  died  of  the  plague 
may  be  worn  by  others,  without  the  fear  or  com- 
municating disease,  after  they  have  been  buried  in 
the  soil  a  few  hours. — Worldng  Farmar. 


For  tke  Nev  Sngkmd  Fmmm 

BSSBX  AOSIOVLTUKAL  SOCIETT. 

TmimAoviosB  torn  m  Ykab  1856. 

This  Annual  is  asain  before  the  public,  in  a 
neatly  printed  pamphlet  of  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pages,  from  the  press  of  Messrs.  Huse  &  Co., 
Newburyport  From  a  cursory  glance  at  its  con- 
tents, I  tnink  it  will  be  found  not  less  interesting 
than  those  which  have  preceded  it ; — and  I  know 
of  no  publication  that  is  perused  with  more  instruc- 
tion. It  emanates  from  the  people,  and  contains 
intelligence  of  a  practical  character.  If  the  farm- 
ers of  the  county  had  been  as  mindful  of  their  own 
interests,  as  the  officers  of  this  society  are  for  them, 
they  would  long  ago  have  improved  their  knowl- 
edge of  their  honorable  occupation.  The  truth  is, 
fiumaers  are  slow  to  engage  in  new  things.  Their 
fathers  have  gone  alouff  through  the  world  toler- 
ably well,  andthey  thiim.  they  can  get  through  by 
following  in  the  same  tracks — ^notwithstandmg  it 
may  go  round  the  swamp,  and  not  aerosi  it. 
Farmers  are  not  fond  of  railroad  speed  and  light- 
ning conductors — they  hold  that  tne  sure  way  is 
the  safest  in  the  end.  They  may  be  right  in  this — 
but  such  is  not  the  order  of  the  day  in  other 
things; — and  one  may  as  well  be  out  cf  the  world 
as  out  of  the  &shion. 

Great  credit  is  due  to  the  secretary,  for  looking 
up,  preparing  and  putting  forth  such  papers,  and 
only  such  as  will  be  founa  worth  reading.  What 
astonishes  most  is,  that  notwithstanding  so  much 
has  been  said  and  written  on  the  culture  of  the  soil, 
there  is  always  something  new  to  come.  Essex  is 
not  a  stock-growing  county,  and  cannot  be  made 
such,  any  way  you  can  fix  it.  We  have  no  large 
herds  of  Devons,  or  Jerseys,  or  Ayshires,  or  Dur- 
hams,  here,  or  interested  editors  to  puff  them.  A 
few  independent  gentiemen  keep  a  few  fimcy  ani- 
mals for  their  own  use,  but  the  mass  of  the  animals, 
like  their  owners,  are  of  the  homespun  order. 
Nevertheless  we  have  seen  as  good  butter  in  Essex, 
as  any  where  else,  notwithstanding  it  takes  two 
gallons  or  more  of  milk  to  produce  a  pound. 

Essex.    " 

Q:^  Oats  take  from  an  acre  of  land,  ninety-sue 
pounds  of  silica,  or  sand,  twenty-two  of  phosphoric 
acid,  six  of  sulphuric  add,  twelve  of  lime,  nine  of 
magnesia,  thirty-six  of  potash,  four  of  soda,  and  ax 
of  common  salt. 
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For  fkt  New  England  Pamm, 

CUICATE  KAKES  THE  PEOPLE. 


Mebbbs.  Ebitobs: — ^In  paasmg  through  one  of 
our  American  cities,  especially  the  more  southern 
ones,  the  trayeUer  will  oe  strwik  with  the  great  va- 
riety of  ^tures  he  meets  with  in  the  streets ;  he 
wUl  see  every  hue  of  complexion,  from  the  ebon^ 
to  the  pallid  white,  as  well  as  every  degree  of  ugh- 
ness  in  features  and  form,  up  to  fine  symmetry  and 
beauty ;  on  inquiry,  he  will  find  that  everv  nation 
on  the  globe  has  its  representitives  among  the  busy 
throng,  which,  rushing  through  the  streets,  nass 
each  other  unnoticed ;  also  he  will  find  the  darkest 
colored  ones  are  Africans,  or  descendants  of  Afri- 
cans, from  the  hottest  climate  in  the  world,  where 
the  white  race  cannot  propagate,  and  the  others 
from  climates  corresponding  to  thdr  complexions. 
The  Africans  eJiow  the  effects  the  torrid  olimate 
thev  occupy  has  upon  them,  by  their  darii  skins 
ana  frixzlea  hair  which  ffrows  from  their  heated 
skulls.    They,  like  the  imiabitants  of  all  warn  cli- 
mates, natunJly  feel  that  languor  and  lassitude 
whic^  produces  a  dread  of  labor,  and  like  savages, 
live  on  the  spontaneous  productions  of  the  earth, 
and  what  chance  throws  m  their  way.    The  inhab- 
itants of  the  south  of  Europe,  the  wanner  parts  of 
North  and  South  America,  Syria,  and  many  other 
portions  of  the  globe,  from  the  same  cause,  lack 
that  energy  which  is  necessary  to  excel  in  agricul- 
ture, and  if  we  may  credit  travellers,  they  are  far 
behhid  the  people  in  temperate  latitudes  in  all  that 
pertains  to  neatness,  convenience,  improvements  in 
agriculture,  and  ^aidening,  and,  rather  than  stren- 
uously assert  theur  rights,  tamely  submit  to  the  dic- 
tation and  oppresrion  of  the  most  odious  tyrants. 
The  tendency  of  warm  climates  upon  the  constitur 
tion  of  man,  is  to  lessen  the  energy  of  the  physical 
&culties»  and  produce  a  sensitive  irascibility,  espeo- 
sdly  among  the  people  of  the  United  States,  wnich 
is  not  always  kept  under   that  prudent  control 
which  woula  g^ve  the  greater  lustre  to  the  chai^ 
aeter  of  the  gendeman.    The  true  determinate  spix^ 
it  of  liberty  never  can  be  extinguished  in  the  mmds 
of  the  people  of  the  temperate  ch'mates  who  have 
once  enjoyed  it    History  tells  us  of  the  struggle 
between  this  and  the  mother  country  of  a  like  peo- 
ple, which  lasted  for  years,  and  subjugation  was 
abandoned  in  despair. 

Now  let  us  view  the  oontendinff  nations  of  Eu- 
rope, in  a  war  between  people  of  a  like  climate,  of 
like  knowledge,  and  a  like  determination  of  charac- 
ter and  purpose,  and  who  can  help  shuddering  at 
oonsequences,  that  has  not  been  fiuniliar  with  atroc- 
ities. The  strugffle  between  such  people  bodes 
nothing  short  ?  a  prolonged  disastrous  war ; 
^where  reason  to  restrain"  is  out  of  the  Question, 
and  the  unbridled  passions  of  such  people,  let  loose 
upon  each  other,  what  have  we  reason  to  expect 
but  consequences  of  the  most  fearfrd  kind?  Here 
are^  people,  emially  yoked,  contending;  not  the 
white  man  with  the  crouching  b]adL«  modified  by 
dimate  to  become  the  supple  slave,  but  people  by 
reputation  highly  civilizea  and  advanced  m  the  im- 
provement in  every  art  relatinff  to  peace  or  war, 
and  unless  the  spirit  of  the  God  of  peace  shall  op- 
erate upon  the  minds  of  the  people  of  those  nations, 
to  induce  them  to  stay  the  improved  cUabolical  mis- 
siles of  destruction,  the  present  winter,  death  and 
carnage  wiH  elaim  their  victims  in  unprecedented 
slaughter. 


The  weather  of  the  southern  climes  operates  up- 
on the  natives  like  an  anodyne,  and  by  its  delnii- 
tating  efiiBctB  unnerves  them  from  undertftking  mer- 
omtile  or  warlike  expeditions  in  foreign  landa, 
like  the  roving,  restless,  go-ahead  people  of  the 
North,  where  thexslimate  has  fitted  them  with  an 
instinct  for  rambling  enterprises,  and  a  curiosity  to 
see  ''alF  the  kingdoms  of  tiie  world  and  the  vlory  of 
them."  The  dmate  makes  a  diffefenee  in  fke  peo- 
ple of  our  own  country.  We  hear  of  the  hardy 
SODS  of  Maine  entering  the  forests  of  thb  South  and 
selecting  and  fdling^eir  better  oaks  for  naval  pnr- 
posesTuen  transporting  them  home  to  be  formed 
mto  ships,  thenoe  sent  back  again  to  the  original 
owners  of  the  forests  to  transport  their  rice  ana  oot^ 
ton  to  market  Why  not  miild  their  vessels  at 
home^  without  so  much  expense?  The  want  of 
elasticity  in  the  climate  pMuoes  laagnor  and  a 
want  of  energy  to  aoeompfish  such  work.  The  peo- 
ple of  southern  latitudes  can  boast  of  their  hmie 
exploits  m  war  with  nations  enfeebled  by  olimi^ 
like  themselves,  bat  how  easily,  generally,  is  their 


renowned  valor  and  fight  bragging  put  to  chedi 
fay  a  nation  firom  the  bracing  sues  or  the  North, 
llius  we  see  the  people  of  the  North  more  hnrdy 
laborers,  more  powerful  warriors,  more  jndustrions 
&rmers  and  mechanics,  more  enterprising  mer- 
chantB,  and  certainly,  on  an  equality,  if  nothiqg 
more,  as  literary  characters  and  statesmen. 
WHawngUm,  MoBi.,  185&         Silab  Bbd^V. 


TEE  OLD  OXEH. 

A  yoke  of  oxen,  neariy  20  years  old, 
shuightered  by  Madison  Tuck,  of  HaUowell,  .on 
Wednesday,  tne  14th  inst,  (Nov.)  an  account  of 
which  may  not  be  uninteresting,  as  they  have  been 
noticed  by  the  press  several  times  heretofore. 

They  were  raised  and  kept  on  the  same  turn 
during  their  lifetime,  and  were,  in  course,  the  prop- 
erty of  three  successive  generations.  They  were 
originally  owned  by  Dea.  J  oseph  French,  of  Chet- 
terville,  nimself  one  of  the  pioneers  of  that  rmon; 
were  nearly  6  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
and  outlived  him  fourteen  years.  From  him  they 
descended  to  his  son  Isaac  French,  by  whom,  in 
connection  with  his  son  E.  R.  Frencn,  they  were 
owned  till  the  time  they  were  driven  to  the  mar- 
ket 

The  latter,  when  a  boy  of  eight  years  old,  used 
to  yoke  the  then  year  ola  calves,  hitch  them  to  his 
hand-sled,  and  drive  about  the  bam-yard,  and  up 
and  down  tiie  road,  and  has  driven  them  more  or 
less  ever  since. 

They  were  calved  the  7th  and  14th  of  February, 
1836,  andoonseouentiy  were  19  years  and  9  months 
old  at  the  time  tney  were  killed.  They  were  what 
is  called  high-strung,  Idgh-mettled  steers,  hard  to 
break,  but  when  once  bi^en,  tractable  and  kind  to 
labor,  quick  in  their  movements,  and  ready  in  an 
instant  when  the  word  was  ^ven.  They  were  be- 
low the  medium  size^  not  girang  7  feet  tdl  some  IS 
or  15  years  old,  yet  strong;  the  nigh  one  inpertio- 
ular  never  Min^,  when  put  to  it,  to  either  open  his 
yoke  or  break  his  bow  if  the  load  £d  not  go;  thus 
breaking  6  yokes  and  several  bows  in  3  consecutive 
years. 

The  amount  of  labor  they  performed  was  im- 
mense. They  have  heea  from  Chesterville  to  the 
Kennebeo  with  masts,  spars,  or  other  ship  timber. 


345  times,  averaging  50  miles  to  a  trip,  besides 
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about  half  as  much  other  teamin|^  in  the  same  line 
cf  buaineas  to  other  places,  making  m  all*  at  least 
25,000  miles  that  they  have  tiaveUed  on  the  road 
nnoe  they  were  5  years  old.  Their  labor  on  tiie 
iarm,  logging,  &c,  was  equal  to  more  than  twice 
the  above  amount)  so  that  it  may  safely  be  said 
they  have  travelled  in  the  yoke  miles  enough  to 
measure  the  circumference  of  the  earth  at  least 
3  times. 

The  nigh  one  retained  his  vigor  to  the  last,  and, 
to  all  aj^wannoes,  was  as  active  and  fit  to  labor  as 
ten  years  ago.  The  off  one  fiiiled  rapidly  after  he 
was  18  years  oldi  at  which  time  he  was  lamed  by 
some  means  in  his  hip,  and,  for  a  year  past,  has 
been  unfit  to  perform  any  great  amount  of  woik. 
Had  he  been  as  active  as  his  mate,  they  would  have 
been  kejyt  some  years  longer. 

In  their  appearance  they  resembled,  in  more  re- 
spects than  one,  the  old  people  whom  we  notice 
among  us ;  comporting  themselves  with  a  kind  of 
digni^  and  bfty  bearing  among^  the  other  animals 
of  the  fiurm,  thttl  betokened  their  age» 

Their  average  girth  at  the  time  t&sy  were  sUugh- 
tered,  was  7  feet  2  inohes,  and  their  weight  in  round 
numbers,  was  8  and  10  hundred,  respectively ;  and 
this,  too,  they  attained  the  past  season  without  be- 
iBg  stall  fed.— i>rei0'«  BunU  Mel^gencer. 


For  the  Ntw  BngUmd  Fanm. 

WILLOW  CULTUBB. 

From  what  we  have  read  in  the  various  agricul- 
tural jpapers,  and  heard  from  miscellaneous  sources, 
the  idea  has  become  quite  prevalent  in  this  vicinity 
that  the  willow  may  be  set  in  any  wet  place  and 
left  to  the  mercy  of^  the  weeds  and  grass,  without 
care  or  culture,  and  still  ''do  well"  Undoubtedly 
it  wiU  Uoe  and  grow  upon  such  fare,  but  is  it  not 
reasonable  to  suppose  tnat,  like  all  other  plants,  the 
better  the  cultivation,  the  better  the  growth  and 
the  more  the  profits — ^if  an^P     Why  not  leave 

Sotatoes  or  com  without  hoemg,  because  they  will 
ve  when  so  neglected? 

In  passing  many  new  plantations  of  willow  dur- 
ing the  past  autuxnn,  I  noticed  that  the  weeds  and 
nass  had  wholly  covered  the  precious  thing  from 
tne  eye,  and  even  on  a  microscopic  inspection,  the 
&p-fetched  ''cutting"  can  only  be  found  to  have 
aded  out  a  poor  feeble  twig,  nearly  six  inches  loos. 
No  wonder  the  owners  wish  their  money  ba^ 
again,  and  it  will  be  a  woilder  if  thev  do  not  event- 
ually pronounce  the  thing  a  perfect  humbug*  They 
will  denounce  evenr  thing  for  the  common  iSmner, 
but  the  old  line  of  com  and  potatoes,  and  if  am- 
cultural  papers  and  books  are  not  &vored  wiw  a 
wholesale  curse,  they  may  feel  content,  for  they 
must  walk  out  of  my  house,  and  atone  fbr  their 
want  of  common  sense. 

Instead  of  this,  let  every  man  who  commences 
this  new  business,  do  it  thoroughly,  and  take  the 
same  care,  in  kind,  though  less  m  degree,  that  he 
would  of  a  younfi;japple  nursery.  Let  the  ground 
be  in  order,  and  kept  clean  from  weeds,  at  least 
durixij^the  first  year.  Commencing  such  an  en- 
terprise last  spring,  the  thought  occurred  to  me, 
why  not  have  something  to  pay  fer  all  this  care  the 
first  season?  Accordingly  l!ne  rows  of  willows 
were  set  2i  feet  apart,  ana  a  row  of  carrots  sewed 
between  each  row  of  willows,  and  while  hoeing  the 
willows,  the  carrots  were  also  hoed.    The  woik  was 


but  little  more  than  without  the  carrots,  and  ^ 
extra  trouble  of  thinning  out  well  paid  by  160 
bushels  of  good-sised  carrots.  Hie  rows  were 
about  8  rods  in  length,  and  averaged  4  bushels  per 
rod. 

In  addition  to  the  direct  profit  from  the  carrots, 
1  consider  the  digging  necessary  to  harvesting  them, 
of  considerable  service  to  the  next  year's  srowth  of 
willows.  Where  carrots  would  not  do  wefl,  turnips 
might  be  set  in  place  of  them. 

I)ea.  Parker,  the  owner  of  tiie  successful  willow 
plantation  at  Waterbury,  Vt,  assures  me  that  good 
care  pays  as  well  upon  the  wiUow,  as  upon  com  or 
potatoes.  Hoping  to  hear  from  others  on  this  sub- 
ject, I  leave  the  **kng  patch"  for  the  present 

Randolph,  H.,  Dec,  1855.  G.  F,  n. 
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suae  Bnuty  Dee.  5, 1855. 

The  meedng  was  called  to  order  in  one  of  tiie 
new  rooms  in  the  west  wing  of  the  building,  bj 
His  Excellency,  the  Governor.  Present : — ^Messrs. 
Tower,  French,  Sprague,  Phillips,  Chandler,  Lewis, 
Brooks,  Pftge,  Pirkhurst,  Hubbard,  Clapp,  Bart- 
lett,  Wilder,  Nash  and  Brown. 

The  first  business  was  reading  the  proceedingt  of 
the  last  meeting  by  the  Secretary,  and  then  came 
the  reports  of  the  several  standii^  committees,  and 
fbnt  in  order  was  that  of  the  committee  on  Crops, 
by  Its  Chairmao,  MATiiffT/iT.T.  P.  Wilder.  The 
crops  expeximented  upon  were  peas,  potatoes,  com, 
onions,  canot^  beets,  parsnips,  cabbages,  turmps, 
oats,  bromus,  millet,  rye.  On  these  crops  all'  ^e 
tetUisen  usually  resorted  to  were  employed  ^  com- 
mon bam  manure,  superphosphate  of  Ume,  muziale 
of  lime,  guano,  potash,  leached  ashes,  coal  aahes, 
poudrette.  The  time  of  application,  the  amountof 
each,  the  kind  of  soil  and  state  of  the  weatherwere 
aU  noted  by  the  Superintendent  of  the  fiurm. 

The  manures  were  applied  in  exact  values.  If 
twelve  dollars  worth  of  bam-yard  manure  was  ap- 
plied, so  the  same  value  in  guano,  or  any  thing 
else,  was  applied,  and  the  various  fertilizers  were 
given  upon  difiavent  portions  of  the  same  field, 
where  tiiere  was  no  particular  diffBrence  in  the 
quality  of  the  land. 

The  gentlemen  to  whom  was  assigned  the  duty  ef 
experimenting  with  manures,  were  CoL  WiLsn 
and  Pro£  Nash;  at  intervals  of  some  weeks  dvoh 
ing  the  growth  of  the  crops,  springing  from  the- 
manures  which  they  applied,  they  visited  them,  and) 
after  careful  observation  noted  their  appearance.. 
When  the  crops  were  gathered,  they  were  bothi 
measured  and  weighed,  so  that  the  amount  of  land 
they  were  grown  upon  being  knawn»  the  exact  val- 
ue of  the  manures  used,  and  the  quantity  of  cro|» 
obtained,  it  would  seem  that  some  iusU  of  great 
practical  value  to  the  ftrmer  diould  have  beea  eb^ 
tained.    But  such  does  not  appear  to  be  the  eaaei 
For  instance :    The  same  land  that  produced  oae 
hundred  and  twen^  bushek  of  potatoes  last  year, 
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■pon  a  ceit^  amount  of  guano,  thi>  yeoi,  ^th  the 
Mine  diesnng,  fell  thirtf  buthels  short !  Who  can 
account  for  this,  espeaally  wbeo  we  take  into  con- 
Bderation  that  the  farm  waa  more  highly  fevored 
with  Kaaonable  lains  in  the  Bummer  of  1855,  than 
m  the  summer  of  18J>4^t  being  generally  con- 
ceded that  guano  acts  more  beneficially  in  wet  than 
b  dry  summen  P 

The  results,  in  all  these  careiully  conducted  ex- 
periments with  manures,  we  legret  to  say,  have 
been  not  only  uniatigthctory,  but  oontTadiotory, 
nding,  thus  tax,  in  oonftinon  and  uncertainty,  rath- 
er than  leading  to  any  well  settled  principles.  The 
reports  of  these  gentlemen  are  not  yet  completed, 
so  that  we  can  not  state  their  pretnse  terms,  or  draw 
mferencee  from  them  that  would  be  of  any  value. 
When  they  are  publiahed,  if  not  earlier,  we  hope 
to  gixe  the  nmipnug  reader  a  better  new  of  them. 

The  gentlemen  who  bad  the  charge  of  esperi- 
menU  with  Slodc,  were  Messrs.  Bbooks,  of  Fiinoe- 
ton,  and  Newsj,  of  West  Nswbury.  In  proeecnt- 
ing  tbeir  trial  of  cows  throng^  a  period  of  dx 
montiia,  the  uniTTiiil*  wen  weighed,  monung  and 
erening,  at  the  exfnration  of  each  twenty  days ; 
thdr  food  was  also  wogbed,  the  kind  noted,  and 
the  avenge  quantity  giro  which  was  oDmumed, 
daily,  during  the  twmty  days.  A  taUe,  similar  to 
the  one  below  waa  made  out  for  each  of  the  periods 
contained  in  the  twenty  days,  "nusia  given  toshow 
the  results  oblwned,  as  well  as  the  systematic  mode 
at  pTooeeding  by  the  oommittee. 

Statement  of  milk  and  food,  &a,  of  eow^  ftam 
Feb.  I  to  Feb.  20,  both  induave,  20  dsya,  IBIO. 


cents,  or  right  cents  and  twenty-one  hundiedtha 
(8.21)  the  gallon  of  ten  pounds. 


etsh  emr  dkllj  Umusboat  Ifae  twabandnd 

^■^  ilx^daj*..- - ' 

I  QombCT  of  difi  of  sIvlnE  »^lk  mfler 


Reports  were  alao  made  from 
whom  were  assigned  the  subjects  of  PemanttU 
JtnprxrpemeiUt,  Labor,  and  frtan  the  delegates  seat 
to  the  serend  county  sodetiea.  Ail  these  reports 
were  subjected  to  a  pretty  thoroi^h  discnsmn, 
which  in  some  cases  demanded  an  analysis,  or  sy- 
nopsis, of  them,  and  several  were  reconumtted  tbr 
emendation,  enlargement,  or  explanation. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  secoDd  day,  a  aaost  in- 
teresting discuseion  arose  upon  the  propriety  of  llw 
introduction  of  tlie  trotting  course  into  the  show 
grounds,  and  its  influence  Qpon  the  genraal  pn»- 
perity  of  the  society,  and  on  the  monk  of  thepeopla. 
The  argumenta  presented  were  varied,  inganoos 
and  eameat,  but  pressed  with  that  courtesy  and  di^ 
ity  which  has  ever  ohaiaoteiiied  the  proceedinjp 
of  the  Board. 

The  following  are  the  principal  crops  raised  tiie 


PuiDtei,  Bsetg,  fte. . . 

GibbaiH 

OcnMllar... ..;.... 


Hie  following  propoaitiotia 
were  submitted  by  Hi.  Fbxnch, 
from  the  NvfoUi  Society,  and 
severally  adopted : 

Vottd,  That  the  Secretary  be 
requested  to  invite  sudi  farmeaa 
in  this  CommoDwedth  a 


The  milk  given  by  these  cows  in  the  thirteen 
triali  of  two  hundred  and  sisty  days,  waa  sixty-one 
Aousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-nine  pounds,  which 
Mrt  In  hundred  and  three  doUan  and  nineteen 


feed  of  cows,  tbeir  weight,  ex- 
pense, and  yidd  d  milk  for  a 
given  time ;  also  the  feed  of  ox- 
en, their  weight,  expense  and 
work  at  the  tune ;  also  the  feed 
of  horses,  the  expense,  thdi 
wdght  and  work  at  the  tine, 
and  also  the  breed  of  each. 

y^td.  That  Measts.  FRENCH, 
Sfbaoue,  and  Bkookb,  be  a 
committee  to  coniider  and  re- 
port to  this  Board  what  dispo- 
sition of  the  rooms,  now  grant- 
ed for  their  use,  should  be  made, 
with  a  view  to  best  serve  the 
■      ■  ■      •=      cause  of  Agriculture. 
FotAf,  That  Messrs.  French,  Bkookb,  Lewu, 
Baoww  and  Sprague  be  a  committee  to  consder, 
and  report  to  this  Board  what  measures,  if  any.aie 
best  aLpted  to  serve  the  cause  of  Agriculture  in 
this  Oommonwenlth. 
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WET  THE  OAT  DOVT  SWEAT. 

<<Pa,  does  the  cat  ever  sweat  P" 

"No,  my  son.** 

«Why,  paP" 

True  enough,  thought  I,  why  P  The  camiYorous 
ammals  have  no  penpiiatory  jx>refi,  as  it  is  said  ; 
but  this  only  helps  oyer  the  nrst  why,  and  we  are 
stopped  again  by  the  next  one.  If  it  had  been  ne- 
cefsary  for  them  to  sweat,  God  would  have  given 
them  an  apparatus,  aa  he  has  gi^en  to  horses  and 
oows  in  their  shms. 

''I  think,"  said  I,  *%  is  becoose  they  eat  so  much 

Strange  as  it  mav  seem,  all  animals  that  perspire 
get  into  a  sweet  to  Veep  cooL  When  an  ounce  of 
water  is  conrerted  into  vapor,  whether  it  has  been 
sprinkled  on  the  floor  on  a  summer's  day,  or  put  cm 
tae  fii»  in  a  green  forestick,  or  spread  on  the  snr- 
hibe  #f  the  ettfth  in  a  dew,  or  exists  in  the  form  of 
perspirations  on  our  bodies,  or  exhales  invisible 
nrom  our  skin,  or  comes  out  of  our  lungs  in  breath, 
that  ounce  of  water  appropriates  to  itself,  and  de- 
stroys for  all  other  purposes,  a  certain  amount  of 
heat  If  animals  sweat  to  ^t  rid  of  excess  of 
warmth,  is  there  any  connection  between  this  pro- 
cess and  the  character  of  their  food  P 

If  we  designate  the  surplus  carbonaceous  matter 
in  ibe  food,  heat,  and  the  nitrogenlzed  matter,  mo- 
tion, we  should  have  in  beef,  1  lb.  motion  to  3  lbs. 
heat ;  in  oats,  1  lb.  motion  to  15  lbs.  heat ;  in  hay, 
1  lb.  motion  to  18  lbs.  heat 

Now,  observation  shovirs  that  animals  cannot  use 
of  the  one  of  these  elements,  without  disposing,  in 
some  way,  of  a  corresponding  amount  of  me  oUier. 
Stage  horses  hard  driven,  if  the  weather  be  warm, 

grow  poor — ^in  common  terms,  they  sweat  off  their 
t  It  is  equally  true,  too,  that  anmuds  in  low  flesh 
are  weak. 

As  the  food  of  herbivorous  animals  contains  five 
or  six  times  the  amount  of  heat^producing  mate- 
rials—starch,  gum  and  sugar — ^that  exists  in  animal 
flesh,  so  that  class  are  more  sluggish  in  their  hab- 
its than  camiverous  animals.  Lions  and  tigers, 
though  they  have  been  consigned  to  a  warm  lati- 
tude, and  covered  in  flirs  by  a  kind  Proridence, 
must  roam  to  keep  warm.  It  is  for  these  natural 
reasons  that  they  cannot  brook  the  condition  of  cap- 
tivity. Poetry  has  nothing  to  do  with  their  restp 
less  habits  when  in  cages ;  they  are  chilly  from  the 
inaction  of  the  domestic  condition. 

"Dogi  and  cats  are  very  sensitive  to  cold.  How 
Carlo  shivers  when  he  comes  out  of  his  house  on  a 
oold  mominj^;  and  whines  at  the  door;  and  puss, 
notwithstanding  her  full  dress,  never  lies  down  to 
nap  in  a  cold  place.  Neither  of  them  can  keep 
still  in  the  cola  If  they  were  to  be  stabled  like 
cattle,  and  could  be  kept  as  still,  it  would  kill  them 
in  a  few  days. 

Although  the  horse,  when  fed  on  hay,  has  but 
one  pound  of  motion  to  dispense  of  for  cvenr  eigh- 
teen pounds  of  heat,  he  must  work  that  off  in  or- 
der to  enjQjjr  vrarmth.  After  drinking  on  a  winter 
morning,  wnen  he  &ids  himself  shiTcring,  he  pran- 
ces and  kicks  for  the  fiin  of  the  thing,  and  by  dis- 
posing of  a  little  motion,  is  enabled,  so  to  speak,  to 
use  eighteen  times  its  weijB;ht  of  heat  How  he 
snorts  the  blasts  out  of  his  mmaces! 

When  we  notice  the  slight  difleriince  that  is 
shown  in  tiiis  table  between  the  analysis  of  hay  and 
o«t%  aad  when  we  reflect  on  the  dimrenoe  in  the 


performance  of  a  hay-fed  horse  and  one  fed  on 
flnrain,  and  when  we  compare  these  two  items  with 
the  composition  of  flesh,  we  are  led  to  conclude 
that  horses  could  never  be  brought  to  feed  on  beef 
— end  that  we  must  put  the  fleui-eating  horses  of 
mythology  in  the  same  stall  with  centaurs. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  horse  is  fed  high, 
and  is  confined  in  cold  weather,  and  the  carbon  of 
his  food  is  used  to  keep-  him  warm,  the  nitrogen 
will  accumulate  somewhere.  He  will  get  the  gout 
from  high  living.  Let  him  have  exercise  every 
day,  if  it  is  only  oy  running  m  the  yard. 

The  horse  sweats  because  there  is  so  much  starch, 
gum  and  sugar  in  his  food ;  while  the  cat  does  not 
because  there  is  so  little  in  hers.  The  starch,  gum 
and  sugar  in  the  grass  go  to  make  fet  with  grass- 
eating  animals ;  tne  cat  gets  but  little  fat  in  her 
food,  and  so  God  gave  her  furs,  and  lets  her  wear 
them  all  summer  to  keep  her  warm. — Country 
Gentleman. 

HUE,  BBEAB  AND  BUTTER  TBEES. 

We  had  heard  several  weeks  before  of  a  tree,  the 
sap  of  which  is  a  nourishing  nulk.  It  is  called  Hhb 
cow  tree,**  and  we  were  assured  that  the  negroes  of 
the  fiurm,  who  drink  plentifully  of  this  vegetable 
milk,  consider  it  a  wholesome  aliment  All  the 
milky  juices  of  plants  being  acrid,  bitter,  and  more 
or  less  poisonous,  this  account  appeared  to  us  very 
extraordinaiT ;  but  we  found  by  experience,  during 
our  stay  at  mrbula,  that  the  virtues  of  this  tree 
had  not  been  exaggerated.  This  fine  tree  rises  like 
the  broad-leaved  star-apple.  Its  oblong  and  pointr 
ed  leaves,  rough  and  alternate,  are  marked  by  later- 
al ribs,  prominent  at  the  lower  surface  and  parallel 
Some  of  them  are  ten  inches  long.  We  did  not 
see  the  flower;  the  fhiit  is  somewhat  fleshy,  UM 
contains  one  and  sometimes  two  nuts.  When  in- 
cisions are  made  in  the  trunk  of  this  tree,  it  yields 
abundance  of  glutinous  milk,  tolerably  thick,  devoid 
of  all  acridity,  and  of  an  agreeable  ana  balmy  smelL 
It  was  offered  to  us  in  tiie  shell  of  a  calabasL  We 
drank  considerable  quantities  of  it  in  the  evening 
before  we  went  to  b«i,  and  very  early  in  the  mom- 
mg,  without  feeling  the  least  injurious  efiisct  Tli« 
riscocity  of  this  milk  alone  renders  it  a  littie  dis- 
agreeable. The  negroes  and  the  free  people  wl^ 
work  on  the  plsntations  drink  it,  dip|>ing  into  it 
their  bread  of  maize  of  cassava.  The  overseer  ci 
the  farm  told  us  that  the  negroes  grow  sensibly  fat- 
ter during  the  season  when  the  palo  de  vaca  ftu^- 
nishes  them  with  most  milk.  This  iuiee,  exposed 
to  the  air,  presents  at  its  surfooe  (perhaps  in  conse- 
quence of  the  absorption  of  the  atmospheric  oxjf- 
gen)  membranes  of  a  strongly  animalized  substance, 
yellow,  somewhat  resembling  cheese.  These  mem- 
branes, separated  from  the  rest  of  the  more  aque- 
ous liquid,  are  elastic,  almost  like  caoutchouc ;  ^nit 
they  imdergo  the  same  phenomena  of  putre&ctien 
as  gelatine.  The  people  call  the  coaeulum,  that 
separates  by  the  contact  of  the  air,  cheese.  The 
coagulum  grows  sour  in  the  space  of  five  or  mx 
days.  Amidst  the  great  number  of  curious  phe- 
nomena which  I  have  observed  in  the  course  of  my 
travels,  I  confess  there  are  few  that  have  made  lo 
powerful  an  impression  on  me  as  the  aspect  of  the 
cow  tree.  Whatever  relates  to  milk  or  to  corn,  in- 
spires an  interest  which  is  not  merely  that  of  tiw 
physical  knowledge  of  things,  but  is  connected  witti 
another  order  of  ideas  and  sentimenta.    We  en 
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•owcely  ooncehre  how  the  human  noe  oould  exist 
without  farinaoeous  subetanoesy  and  without  that 
noanshing  juice  which  the  breast  of  the  mother 
contains,  and  which  is  approjnriated  to  the  long  fee- 
bleness of  the  in&nt  The  amylaceous  matter  of 
eom,  the  object  of  religious  veneration  among  so 
many  nations,  ancient  and  modem,  is  difiusea  in 
the  seeds,  and  deposited  m  the  roots  of  yegetables ; 
milk  which  serves  as  an  aliment,  appears  to  us  ex- 
elusivel^  the  produce  of  animal  orsanijEation.  Such 
are  the  impressions  we  have  received  in  our  earli- 
est infancy ;  such  is  also  the  source  of  that  astonish- 
ment created  by  the  aspect  of  the  tree  just  de- 
scribed. It  IB  not  here  the  solemn  shades  of  for- 
ests, the  majestic  course  of  rivers,  the  mountains 
wrapped  in  eternal  snow,  that  excite  our  emotion. 
A  few  drops  of  vegetable  juice  recall  to  our  minds 
all  the  powerfulness  of  the  fecundity  of  nature. 
On^  the  barren  flank  of  a  rock  srows  a  tree  with 
coriaceous  and  dry  leaves.  Its  large  woody  roots 
can  scarcely  penetrate  into  the  stone.  For  several 
months  of  the  year  not  a  single  shower  moistens  its 
foliage.  Its  branches  appear  de«d  and  dried;  but 
when  the  trunk  is  pierced,  there  flows  iitnn  it  a 
sweet  and  nourishing  milk.  It  is  at  the  rising  of 
the  sun  that  this  v^etable  fountain  is  mostabun- 
dint;  the  negroes  and  natives  are  then  seen  hast- 
ening from  aO  quarters,  furnished  with  large  bowls 
to  receive  the  milk,  which  grows  yellow,  and  thick- 
ens at  its  surface.  Some  empty  their  bowls  under 
the  tree  itself,  others  carry  the  juice  home  to  their 
children.— Iftim&o^'s  Tnfvdi  in  the  Equinoctial 
R^^iom  of  America. 


ever,  who^  is  much  smallpr,  in  casting  off  his  pupa 
akin,  obtains  pretty  large  wings,  and  well  developed 
limbs,  armed  with  a  single  claw,  and  his  mouth  oe- 
comes  obsolete  i  he  then  sallies  forth  in  search  of 
his  partner,  of  which  he  sees  nothing  but  the  pupa 
envelope.  The  female  aftenvards  becomes  distend- 
ed witn  eggs.  She  then  gradually  dries  up,  leav- 
ing the  sh^  of  her  body  fbr  a  covering  to  the  new- 
ly natched  young,  of  which  there  are  two  broods  in 
a  year. 

Fbeventivb. — ^Harris,  in  his  ^Treatise  on  Inr 
sects  injurious  to  Vegetation,"  xeoommends  the 
following  as  a  preventive :  To  two  parts  of  soft 
soap,  add  eight  of  water,  and  mix  as  .much  lime 
witn  it  as  wul  make  a  stiff  white-wash,  and  apply  ^ 
with  a  brush  to  the  trunk  and  branches  of  the  in- 
fected trees  in  the  month  of  June,  when  the  yoong 
insects  are  newly  hatohed.  k. 

Rkmaukb. — ^This  is  a  capital  description  of  the 
apple  scale,  by  one  of  the  most  pronusmg  entomol- 
ogists in  Ohio. — Ohio  Farmer, 


THE  SCALE  lEBECT  OF  THE  APPLE. 

Nearly  every  person  who  grows  an  apple  tree, 
has  observed  that  the  branches  of  the  older,  and 
stems  of  the  younger  trees,  are  frequently  covered 
whh  a  minute  scale,  showing  in  general  no  appeatr- 
anee  of  life,  and  resemblioy^  notmng  so  much  as  a 
nuniature  oyster  shell  This  little  scale  is,  however, 
an  insect,  imd  one  of  the  many  enemies  of  the  ap- 
ple, belonffing  to  a  &mily  that  contains  more  an- 
omalous lorms  than  any  other.  It  is  the  JBomoth 
tmra  of  Maclay.  All  this  femily  are  supplied  with 
a^auctorial  mouth,  arising  so  far  back  on  the  under 
side  of  the  head  as  apparently  to  come  from  the 
bfeast  in  some  spedes.  The  {Resent  insect  is  indu- 
ced in  the  genus  Coccus,  and  has  for  its  near  rela- 
tions, some  that  have  been  useful  to  man  from  the 
time  of  the  ancients,  producing  valuaJile  dyes,  the 
ooehineal  being  one  of  them  3  and  it  is  calcubted 
that  in  one  pound  of  this  dye  there  are  70,000  of 
these  little  insects.    It  feeds  upon  the  cactus. 

Our  apple  scale  has,  however,  no  qualities  to  ren- 
der it  useAil ;  and  a  short  account  of  its  life  and 
habits  will  be  all  that  is  necessary.  When  first 
hatched  from  the  en  it  possesses  considerable  am- 
bulatory powers,  and  can  crawl  all  over  a  tree  and 
•eleet  a  situation.  It  then  inserts  its  rostrum  into 
the  tendcnr  bark  and  draws  the  sap,  and  such  a  con- 
slant  drain,  by  the  countless  numbers  found  upon  a 
tree,  must  be  very  mjurious.  The  insect  remains 
m  this  position  until  death  in  the  female,  underso- 
bff  its  tzansformaticms,  which,  instead  of  produousg 
a  higher  state  of  development,  as  in  most  other 
fonauB,  has  a  contrary  effect,  it  becoming,  in  fiict,  a 
pace  inert,  fleshy  mass,  in  some  allied  species  los* 
' —  even  the  rudiments  of  limbs  and  all  appearance 

"*'*'•'•*"""     The  male,  on  the  contrary^  how- 
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S1CVERAL  KINDS  IN  ONE  TREE. 


In  gxaftinff  large  trees,  several  varieties  of  sdons 
are  frequency  employed  in  forming  one  new  top } 
there  are  several  objections  to  this  practice. 

Every  one  at  all  familiar  with  fruit  trees,  must 
have  observed  that  each  variety  has  a  mode  of  growth 
peculiar  to  itself,  and  those  who  have  had  much  ex- 
perience can  often  ascertain  the  kind,  when  not  in 
fruit,  by  this  circumstance  alone.  Some  varieties 
are  vigorous  and  of  rapid  n-owth,  others,  are  slow 
and  unthrifty,  and  others  of  short  duration  and  sub- 
ject to  decay  early.  A  tree  combining  these  dis- 
cordant elements  can  possess  little  of  symmetry  or 
beau^,  and  the  most  judicious  pruning  cannot  rem- 
edy me  eviL  For  instance,  a  tree  may  be  grafted 
with  the  Northern  Spy,  which  Ib  of  remarkable  up- 
right growth ;  the  ICoxbury  Russet,  which  is  hon- 
cental,  or  spreading,  and  the  Spitzenburg,  whose 
branches  are  droopmg,  or  pendant  In  a  few  years 
the  sdons  clash  and  entangle,  and  it  will  be  impos- 
sible to  give  them  the  proper  form  or  direction,- 
and  when  the  tree  comes  mto  bearing  the  defect 
wiU^  be  still  more  apparent  There  is  another  ob- 
jection to  havinjg  more  than  one  variety  in  a  tree ; 
It  creates  confusion  in  gathering  the  fruit,  and  where 
the  kinds  somewhat  resemble  each  other,  they  are 
liable  to  get  mixed,  causing  dissatis&ction  am<nu^ 
the  purchasers.  Where  a  person  has  but  little  land, 
and  a  few  large  trees  which  he  is  desirous  to  graft 
to  other  varieties  for  his  own  use,  and  who  is  wil- 
ling to  dispense  with  a  good  formed  top,  it  may  be 
iustifiable  to  put  several  kinds  into  the  same  tree, 
»ut  in  extensive  orchards  it  should  be  avoided. 

Leominater,  Dec,  185fi.  0.  V.  HnJA 

BsMARKS.^We  call  especial  attention  to  this 
artide.  By  observing  its  suggestions,  a  great  many 
errors  in  th«  name  of  fruits,  as  well  as  a  great  vex* 
ation  in  the  ooltivation  of  them,  may  be  avoided. 


LuxUBT  OP  THE  Anchentb  IN  RofiEs.— To  eiyoj 
the  soent  of  roses  at  meals,  an  abundance  of  xtMe- 
leaves  was  shaken  upon  the  table  so  that  the  dishes 
were  oompletely  surrounded.    By  an  artificial  ooft- 
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trivanee,  roses,  during  meab,  descended  on  the 
guests  from  above.  Heligoabalus,  in  his  folly,  caused 
violets  and  roses  to  be  showered  down  tipon  his 
ffaests  in  sach  quantities,  that  a  number  of  them 
beb^  unable  to  extricate  themselves,  were  suffoea* 
ted  m  flowers.  During  meal  times,  thej  redined 
upon  cushions  stoflbd  with  rose  leaves,  or  made  a 
couch  of  the  leaves  themselves.  The  floor,  too,  was 
strewed  with  roses,  and  m  this  custom  great  luxury 
"was  displayed.  Cleopatza,  at  an  enormous  expense, 
pgDoured  roses  flnr  a  raast  which  she  gave  to  Antfao- 
iiy,had  them  laid  two  cMm  thick  on  the  floor  of  die 
banquet  room,  and  then  caused  nets  to  be  spread 
over  the  flowers,  in  order  to  render  the  footing  elas- 
tic. Hefiogabahis  caused  not  only  the  banquet 
rooms,  but  aLn  the  eolonades  that  led  to  tiliem,  to 
be  oovered  with  roses,  interspersed  with  liHes,  vio- 
lets, hyadnths,  and  nanassi,  and  walkad  about  on 
this  flowery  p]atfi>rm. 


For  tk«  New  England  Farmtr. 

THE  LATE  7BEDEBI0  HOWES,  ESQ., 

OPBAIBM. 

BEFORI  THE  BOABD  OF  TBUSTSES,  DEC,  ISM. 

Mb.  Pbesident  : — Since  the  last  meeting  of  this 
Board,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  distinguished  of 
our  numberr— one  who  was  prominent  at  the  start, 
and  has  enjo]red  the  highest  honors  of  the  associa- 
tion,— ^has  ^^passed  that  ooume,  whence  no  traveller 
letums."  It  is  fit,  in  conformity  with  established 
usage — It  is  flt,  in  consideration  of  the  merits  of  the 
deceased,  that  a  respectftil  and  truthftil  notice  should 
be  inscribed  to  his  memotv. 

Pbedebic  Howes  was  oom  in  the  town  of  Den- 
nis, County  of  Barnstable,  1782 ;  and  died  at  Salem 
County  of  Essex,  1855;  a^d  73  years.  When 
young,  he  removed  with  his  &ther  to  Ashfield, 
County  of  Worcester,  where  he  learnt  his  first  les- 
sons in  flurming,  and  imbibed  that  taste  for  the  cul- 
ture of  the  soU,  which  was  uppermost  in  his  thoughts 
through  life.  Mr.  Howes  possessed  a  sound,  dis- 
criminating mind,-Hm  ardent  desire  for  knowledge ; 
and  a  perseverance  of  effort,  that  would  not  allow 
any  subject,  to  which  his  attention  was  directed,  to 
pass  imperfectly  understood.  He  examined  closely, 
and  was  not  satisfied  with  superficial  observation. 
His  opinions,  therefore,  when  rormed,  were  entitled 
to  respect  He  pursued  his  studies  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity ;  but  unfortunately,  (in  the  year  1807,  when 
many  of  the  young  men  there  thought  they  knew 
better  than  their  masters,)  he  did  not  receive  a  de- 
gree on  leaving  the  institution.  Not  that  a  digru, 
m  itself,  is  of  any  value,  but  because  the  depriva- 
tion of  it  is  oftentimes  a  source  of  uneasiness  and 
mortification ; — and  so  in  after  life  he  often  felt  it 
to  be ;  notwithstanding  he  ever  fblt,  that  the  author- 
ities of  the  College  made  a  mistake,  in  punning 
the  course  they  men  did. 

Mr.  Howes  was  educated  to  the  profession  of 
the  law,  in  the  Coun^  of  Middlesex ;  and  entered 
upon  the  practice,  at  Salem,  in  the  County  of  Essex ; 
at  the  same  time  having  his  home  in  the  adjoining 
town  of  Danvers.  Sucn  was  his  reputation  among 
those  who  knew  him  best,  that  he  was  repeatedly 
chosen,  to  represent  thein  in  the  General  Court 
By  nature  diffident  and  unassuming,  he  was  not 
the  man  to  crowd  himself  wbete  he  was  not  fitted 
to  be.  He  was  one  of  the  euriyiest  founders  and  o^ 
ftsen  of  this  Society;  and  at  all  times,  its  constant 


and  devoted  fHend.  He  labored  without  ceasing 
through  good  and  evil  report,  never  fidtering  or 
hesitating  where  any  service  was  to  be  performed. 

It  is  no  small  honor,  for  Mr.  Howes,  to  have  been 
designated  by  the  discriminating  mind  ci  Timotht 
PiCKEBiKO  as  most  worthy  to  succeed  lum  in  the 
Presidential  Chair.  The  manner  in  which  he  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  this  station,  for  several  years, 
until  he  voluntarily  withdrew,  is  well  remembered 
by  some  still  here,  with  locks  bleached  with  much 
service.  To  say  tiiat  heJUUd  (he  place  that  had 
been  occupied  by  his  distmguished  predecessor,  for 
ten  yean  prwious,  is  what  no  son  of^Essex  will  ever 
presume  to  s^.  Primus  inter  pares*  will  ever  stand 
the  name  of  Pickebino,  the  friend  and  confidant  of 
Washington.  But,  to  say  that  he  discharged  all 
tiie  duties  that  devolved  upon  him,  with  fidelity  and 
care,  is  certainly  true.  The  lessons  of  instruction 
communicated  by  him,  will  be  found  on  the  pages 
of  our  journals  $  and  will  continue  to  be  referred  to 
with  increanng  respect 

Mr.  President,  1  have  said  enough,  perhaps  more 
than  enough,  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of^all,  the 
propriety  of  the  act  in  which  we  are  now  engaged. 
l%rfy-seven  yearst  and  more;  have  passed  away 
since  the  organisation  of  this  Society.  A  few  of 
the  fbunders  only  remain  to  tell  the  story.  A  few 
years  more,  very  few  indeed,  and  all  will  be  gone ; 
and  ''the  places  that  knew  them  will  know  them  no 
more  fbrever.**  When  thus  admcmished,  it  becomes 
us  to  pause  for  a  moment,  to  consider  "what  shad- 
ows we  are,  and  what  shadows  we  pursue."  On 
the  same  day,  and  about  the  same  hour,  that  I 
heard  of  the  death  of  my  venerated  teacher  and 
friend,  I  was  called  to  part  with  one,  to  me  moat 
dear,  in  my  own  household.  All  nature  proclaims 
aloud  that  we  must  die.  No  one  can  more  fiilly 
appreciate  this  trutii^  than  the  intelligent,  refiecting 
farmer.  A  man  may  pass  through  fife  in  splendor 
and  affluence ;  but  when  death  comes,  there  is  no 
distinction  between  the  laborer  and  the  lord  of  the 
manor.  Here  all  are  on  the  same  level,  however 
they  may  have  been  bom.  H^re  it  is  that  fiune 
and  renown  cannot  assist ;  that  even  the  devotion 
and  sympathy  of  Mends  cannot  save.  Here  it  is 
that  tne  relations  of  the  creature  to  the  Creator, 
are  irresistibly  forced  upon  our  consideration.  Hap* 
py  are  those  who  meet  the  closing  scene  of  hfb 
with  that  calm  and  confiding  trust  in  the  mercy  of 
God,  which  characterized  the  last  hours  of  our  de- 
parted friend. 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  I  respectfully  ask 
of  the  Boiurd,  to  lay  aside  the  cares  of  the  world 
for  a  moment  J  and  to  adopt  the  following  Resolu- 
tions. 

1.  Resolved,  That  the  members  of  this  Board 
have  heard  with  deep  emotion  of  the  death  of  Fred- 
eric Howes,  Esq.,  the  oldest  surviving  honorary 
member  of  the  Board. 

2.  Resolvedf  That  the  amiable  virtues,  devotion 
tq  duty,  said  sound  learning,  that  so  eminently 
characterised  the  deceased,  present  a  model  to  aU 
worthy  of  imitation. 

3.  Resolwd,  That  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to 
communicate  to  the  widow  and  fiunily  of  the  de- 
ceased, a  copy  of  this  expression  of  the  feelings  of 
the  Trustees,  and  that  the  same  be  published  in  the 
Transactions  for  the  year. 


*  The  flxK  smong  his  equals. 
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EOXBS  FOB  THE  PEOPLE. 

Af  proposed  some  time  since,  we  now  giye  one 
of  seyeral  plans  of  houses,  which  we  think  will 
afford  many  valuable  suggestions  to  those  who  are 
about  to  build.  And  those  contemplating  buildbg 
should  study.  No  one  is  safe  m  erecting  expensive 
buildings,  unless  he  has  given  considerable  thought 
and  examination  to  the  subject  He  should  refer 
to  books,  converse  with  those  who  have  experience, 
and  make  personal  inspection  of  buildings  that 
come  somewhat  near  that  which  he  proposes  to 
erect  In  this  way,  he  will  be  able  to  prevent  an- 
noying and  expensive  alterations,  and  find  his  house 
constructed  upon  correct  principles,  and  affording 
the  conveniences  at  onoe  that  he  desires. 

So  fkr  as  expense  is  concerned,  it  is  as  un- 
wise to  erect  a  house  without  careful  Btudy 
end  deliberation,  as  to  construct  a  ship  upon 
the  first  model  that  chances  to  lie  in  the  way. 
Want  of  oiiginal  design  will  give  a  dwelling, 
without  architectural  taste  or  skill,  with  awk- 
ward and  contradictory  roofs  and  gables, — 
with  smoking  chimneysi  and  blind  passages 
leading  the  unwary  headlong  down  the  cellar 
stairs, — with  doors  opening  against  each  other 
and  battering  themselves  like  a  pair  of  young 
lams,  with  basements  mouldy  and  dank,  and 
the  general  appearance  of  the  whole  estab- 
lishment indicating  that  it  was  thrown  tagdhr 
er,  rather  than  constructed  upon  any  well  set- 
tled principles. 

Such  a  dwelling  would  stand  as  a  perpetual 
reproach  to  its  proprietor,  a  never-ceasing  an- 
noyance to  the  family  doomed  to  occupy  it, — 
and  the  nursery  of  iU-humor  and  ^scontent 

The  plan  presented  below  is  from  **H6ma 
far  the  Peo^'*  by  Geryase  Wheeler,  Esq., 
Architect,  N.  Y.,  and  published  by  Charles 
Scribner,  of  that  city. 

This  plan  represents  a  building  somewhat  irreg- 
ular in  form,  yet  compelling  to  no  waste  of  space  in 
its  internal  arrangements.  The  principal  entrance 
is  made  by  means  of  an  open  porch  marked  upon 
the  plan,  No.  1,  which  protects  the  hall  door  open- 
ing into  an  entry,  No.  2,  between  which  and  the 
inner  hall,  No.  3,  is  a  screen  filled  with  glass  and 
double  doors.  Tins  hall  is  nine  feet  wide.  On  one 
side  is  a  large  drawing-room.  No.  4,  which  is  about 
thirty  feet  long  and  sixteen  wide,  with  projecting 
bay-windows  in  the  front  and  upon  one  side. 

Upon  the  other  side  of  the  hall  are  a  dining- 
room.  No.  5,  and  fiimily  parlor  or  library,  Na  6. 
This  latter  room  has  a  peculiar  feature  in  the  deeply 
imbayed  window,  or  rather  wing.  No.  7,  which  is 
sufficiently  large  to  make  a  pleasant  little  retreat 
for  quiet  reading  or  writing.  Its  window  on  one 
aide  opens  upon  a  covered  terrace,  No.  8,  the  end 
of  which  is  terminated  by  a  small  conservatory, 


No.  9,  a  view  into  which  can  be  obtained  hem  the 
projecting  bay  in  the  parlor. 

Connected  with  the  conservatory  is  an  eatry, 
Na  10,  which  ocinmunicates  with  the  domestic  of* 
fices,  and  is  also  a  means  of  exit  to  the  garden. 

No.  11  is  a  passage  connecting  dining-room  and 
kitchen,  provided  with  shelves,  and  other  conveni- 
ences that  permit  it  to  be  used  as  a  serving-room 
during  meal  times. 

No.  12  is  the  store  and  china  closet,  connected 
with  the  dining-room,  and  18  is  one  of  similar  in- 
tention, connecting  with  the  kitchen,  having  a 
sliding  door  between  them  for  passing  the  contents 
one  from  the  other.  All  these  nseftil  features  for 
domestic  conveniences  are  of  ample  sise. 


PLAN  OF  PBIKCIFAL  FLOOR. 

No.  14  is  the  kitchen,  conveniently  near  the 
main  body  of  the  house,  and  yet  so  shut  ofi^  by  means 
of  double  entries  and  other  separation,  as  to  be  no 
annoyance.  This  room  is  sixteen  by  fourteen. 
From  it  leads  the  servant's  stairway,  to  the  floor 
above,  under  which  is  also  a  flight  leading  to  the 
cellar  below. 

No.  15  is  the  laundry  and  soullery ;  connected 
therewith  is  a  store  closet,  and  next  to  it  (opening 
into  the  kitchen)  one  for  use  of  the  cook.  In  the 
laundry  is  an  outEdde  door  leading  to  the  yard  and 
stables,  which  may  be  planned,  and  as  much  room 
given,  as  the  wants  of  the  family  require. 

Underneath  the  whole  of  this  floor  is  a  cellar 
seven  feet  high  in  the  clear,  containing  vegetable^ 
milk  and  store-rooms,  as  also  receptacles  for  coalBy 
and  space  for  the  furnace. 

The  distribution  of  the  space  upon  the  chamber 
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floor  u  thm  made.  No.  1  ia  &e  npper 
haO,  lighted  by  &  dome'Overhead,  which 
ii  ioMTted  In  the  attic  floor^  aod  illmni- 
laMd  byglm  lenl  with  the  rao(  in 
inch  A  mumio-  h  not  to  be  obMrred 
from  outride  the  boiling. 

On  one  tide  ate  large  chamben,  2 
and  3,  ovet  the  drawing-rDora ;  No.  2 
being  derigned  for  &Buly  um,  and  kvr- 
ing  BMmected  with  it  a  large  clowt. 

in  front  is  a  unalleT  room.  No.  4, 
orer  the  entrance  porch.  No.  5  it  over 
the  bmlly  uttiag-room,  and  No.  6  ia 
■bore  the  dining-room.  Each  of  thew 
raoBM  haa  abandant  cloaet  prafiaiao,  aa 
the  phn  win  show. 

Li  the  wing  of  the  baQding,  a  itairway.  No.  7, 
laada  to  an  attic  orerhead,  ths  partition  indonng 
wMch  prtgeota  into  the  ohamber,  No.  6,  and 
eooibiin  to  lAidi,  on  the  other  aide  of  ita  window, 
a  cloaet  of  nmilaT  am  a  framed,  by  which  m 
the  symDietiy  of  the  chamber  ia  preaerred. 

No  8  ia  a  ohaubet  of  liberal  lite,  connected  with 
which  ia  a  large  c^Met,  baaide  the  atainray  to 

Nol  9  ia  a  oorridor,  leading  from  the  haad  of  die 
private  aturway  to  a  bathing-room,  No.  10,  and 
iemnt*a  sleeping-room,  No.  II. 


raraiT  KLBVAtRxr. 
up<m  the  ohamber  floor,  are  nine  feet  high  in  the 

The  elevation  of  the  principal  front  connMa  of  S 
gabled  projecting  portion,  forming  the  main  mUa 
of  the  building,  and  which  ii  higher  than  the  rett 
of  the  edifloe.  Hub  ecntaina  the  tamily-rDomi 
g-room,  &C.,  and  haa  an  attie  above  itt  ebuu- 
ber  floor,  lighted  in  front  by  a  dtcntai<-headed  win- 
dow, in  the  gable-end,  and  by  a  rimilir  window  in 
*iie  rear.    Cost  about  (4000. 


onnr  airBsnom  axvsq  task- 

XKB. 

Probably,  in  no  human  purmiit,  an  there  (O 
many  unsettled  and  oaatndiotory  "■f<s>  ■■ 
among  the  agriouUuists.  OUier  ptoumoai 
have  their  thoronghly-aettled  princqilea,  and 
these  are  rt»arded  as  axiomatic  trutha — ■• 
the  hatUot  nuther  advancement,  and  of  do- 
finite,  pnotioal  maulta.  Kicbard  Ceen  tdl* 
ua,  that  whenhehad  oaoe  tboroughh  ennniaed 
any  qneslioti  in  theologv  or  mwoUi  and  had 
mkde  up  his  mature  ojHiuoa  i^on  it,  he  pvl 
that  quednn  en  U«  Atff,  as  one  never  to  be 
opened  again.  And  the  lawven  have  their 
"MS  at^^taUa,"  or  principles  which  have 
been  adjudicated  and  fbrever  lettled.  Bid 
how  few  an  the  modes  of  fioming  amoBg  ■■ 
which  have  been  "placed  upon  the  ikelL"— • 
How  few  of  our  &nnen  have  thdi  "ret  a^f 
duata'—Ouai  well-eettled,  uniform  nrMttoe^ 

Let  ua  see  how  thia  matter  stonda.  It  is 
yet  an  open  qneation  among  ftnaers,  whether 
the  .d^nWa,  or  the  Datont,  or  the  DwAoaM, 
or  the  Hertfirdi,  or  even  the  »aiiet,  are  the 
best  oowi  lor  milking  purposes. 

It  i>  an  open  question  amiHig  them,  whedt- 
er  the  S>^e&*,  or  the  E»ttx,  or  a  mixture  fit 


In  thia  portion  of  the  building  the  walls  are 
eight  feet  high  to  the  top  of  the  plate,  the  orilings 
fcUowing  op  the  rake  of  the  laflan  so  far  ■■  to 
pennit  a  atraight  ceiGng  of  about  ten  feet,  or  even 
more.  In  the  highest  part  of  the  room. 


breeds,  make  the  most  pro&tt^ie  twine. 
It  ia  an  open  qaaatiGO  what  kind  of  pots 
is  beet  to  oullivale,  and  whether  the  seed  ikoald  be 


— ,        Q J ^  oeep  piowuig,  u,  on  hid  wumo,  uis  uxai. 

The  tooma,  in  the  main  port  of  this  bmlding'     it  U  an  open  question,  whether  sward  land, 


qaaatiGO  what  kind  of  potatoes  It 
a,  and  whether  the  seed  a"^     "^~ 
mall,  and  whether  it  should  be  ei 

It  it  an  open  question,  whether  ooni  should  be 
topped,  or  out  up  by  the  roots, 
it  is  on  open  qaaMioii,  whether  oommon  pbwia^ 
deep  plowing,  is,  on  the  whde,  the  best. 
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tended  for  com  the  next  vear,  shoald  be  plowed  in 
the  &11  or  not,  or  whetner  it  should  be  plowed 
twice  in  the  spring. 

It  is  an  open  question,  whether  com  stalks  should 
be  taken  into  the  bam  before  the  juices  are  entirely 
evaporated,  or  whether  the^  should  remain  in  the 
fielo,  exposed  to  all  the  raina  of  autumn,  till  they 
are  "done  up  brown." 

It  is  an  open  question  whether  potatoes  liable  to 
disease  should  be  dug  early  or  late  in  the  fisJL 

It  is  an  open  question,  whether  manure  should 
be  kent  under  coyer,  that  its  ammonia  may  be  re- 
tainea,  or  thrown  out  to  the  aedon  of  the  sun  and 
zafai,  that  those  powerful  disioibctanta  may  deprive 
it  of  its  offensive  odors. 

It  is  an  open  question,  whether  it  is  best  to  have 
a  drain  running  nrom  the  bam-yard  into  the  road. 

It  is  an  open  question,  whether  sreen  or  dry 
wood  makes  the  best  fire ;  but  when  the  mercury  is 
ten  degrees  below  aero  in  the  mominff,  there  is  lit- 
tle doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  *'hffea  girl"  who  is 
compiled  to  make  it,  which  she  had  rather  have 
ptofided. 

It  is  an  open  question,  whether  it  will  pay  to  dig 
and  cart  meadow  mud,  and  compost  it  with  stable 
manure  for  the  crops  next  spring. 

It  is  an  open  question,  whether  guano  or  artifidal 
manures,  at  their  present  hi^  prices,  can  be  profit- 
aUv  used  in  New  England. 

And,  finally,  it  is  an  open  question  with  many  of 
the  tillers  of  the  soil,  wnether  thev  ought  to  take 
the  jyVt0  England  Farmtr,  uid  witn  some  who  now 
take  it,  whetner  thejr  oug^t  to  pay  for  it. 

Here,  Messrs.  Editors,  endetn  the  present  com- 
munication, for  I  have  not  the  time,  nor  you  tibe 
space,  this  week,  to  consider  what  can  be  done  to 
settle  these  and  many  other  questions,  which  are 
yet  open  among  the  farmers  of  our  country. 

WaUham,  Stc,  1856.  d.  c. 


For  the  New  BngUmd  Fanur. 

FABK  WOBK  FOB  WIHTEE. 

Mb.  Edtfob  :— In  the  Mw  Ywk  Tribune  of  the 
2Mi  ult,  there  is  an  article  on  this  sutject,  and  as 
it  is  addressed  to  the  farmers  of  the  country,  I 
propose  to  examine  the  ideas  advanced.  In  the  nrst 
place,  they  assert  that  fitrmers  in  the  country  are  in 
the  habit  of  hiring  help  of  botii  sexes,  in  large  num- 
bers, firom  the  eity  through  the  busy  season,  paying 
lliem  only  such  wa^  as  will  sustain  them  for  the 
time,  and  then  tummg  them  adrift  on  the  approach 
of  winter,  and  they  make  their  way  back  aeain  to 
tiie  city  to  starve  or  live  on  ^'soup"  at  public  ex- 
pense and  charity  till  spring. 

Now  that  there  are  many  laborers  that  go  into 
the  country  from  the  dty  in  the  spring  season,  is 
probably  true ;  and  that  many  of  these  laborers 
weA  work  among  the  fiurmers  is  also  tme ;  but  that 
the  great  majori^  of  such  help  is  just  the  poorest 
help  the  fiirmer  can  have  is  more  true  stilt.  But 
owmg  to  the  extreme  scarcity  of  Yankee  help,  the 
iiurmer  is  obli^  to  hure  this  forei^  help,  which, 
in  some  cases  is  good ;  in  the  majority  of  oases  it  is 
unskilled  and  amward  in  the  ei^treme.  But  that 
soeh  help  invariably  make  their  way  back  to  the 
dty  again  at  the  close  of  the  busy  season,  to  winter, 
I  want  more  proof  of.  So  fiur  as  my  knowledge 
soes,  when  these  laborers  are  discharged  f^m  ue 
■arm,  they  ^pierally  seek  employment  in  the  man- 
villages  and  towns,  to  work  as  waiters 


and  tenders  in  the  shops,  coal  bearers,  wood  saw^ 
vers,  livery  stables,  &c  I  much  doubt  whether  one 
m  twenty  of  such  laborers  who  leave  the  city  in  the 
spring,  to  seek  work  and  get  a  hundred  miles  m* 
land,  go  back  to  the  dtj  again  to  winter,  unless  tiiejr 
have  parents  or  relatives  to  receive  them.  Tlie 
tmth  IS,  these  hordes  of  lazy  beggars  that  whMt  the 
city  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  never  go  into  the 
country  at  all  to  any  extent,  unless  they  are  car- 
ried there  by  main  force.  This  fact  is  plain  to  us, 
when  it  is  known  that  such  people  very  seldom  b^ 
when  in  the  country  at  any  season  of  the  year,  but 
they  look  around  for  something  to  do  to  earn 
enough  at  least,  to  keep  soul  and  oody  together,  till 
the  warm  season  opens  again.  The  great  object  of 
this  class  is,  to  live  to-day  and  let  to-morrow  take 
care  of  itself. 

But  the  Tribune  says,  'if  a  fiurmer  cannot  affoid 
to  pay  vrages  in  the  winter,  he  can  afford  to  feed 
his  summer  laborers,  and  he  should  do  so  instead 
of  discharging  them,  and  sending  them  back  upon 
the  dty.  It  is  a  mistaken  notion  that  a  fkrmer 
cannot  find  employment  for  laborers  in  winter.  In 
this  latitude,  one-half  the  days  of  the  winter  months 
are  good  wccking  days,  and  with  very  slicht  excep- 
tions, there  should  be  no  lost  time.  Now,  what 
are  tiie  &cts  in  regard  to  &rm  labor  during  winter  ? 
Many  fbrmers  know  well  that  in  a  latitude  between 
40^  and  50^  North,  that  very  little  or  no  practical 
farm  labor  can  be  done  between  the  first  or  Decem- 
ber and  the  first  of  April  There  vrill  be  years  when 
mild  weather  will  hold  out*  till  the  16th  or  the  2ath, 
of  December,  but  they  are  only  exceptions,  and  not 
rules.  In  1835-6,  or  twenty  years  ago,  this  season, 
winter  set  in  the  20th  of  mvember  with  a  snow 
and  ice  storm,  apd  that  snow  did  not  go  off  dU  the 
next  ApriL  There  was  in  this  section  of  country 
over  a  hundred  days'  sleighing  that  winter,  and  more 
still  at  the  North.  I  had  a  field  of  turnips  caught 
under  the  snow  in  November  that  season,  and  I  lost 
them ;  other  farmers  were  caught  with  crops  out 
In  1839, 1  worked  at  fiirm  fences  firom  Thanksgiv- 
ing till  about  the  15th  of  December.  The  weamer 
was  as  mild  as  it  has  been  the  oast  season  from  the 
1st  to  the  ^Oth  of  November.  On  or  about  the  15t2i 
of  December  that  year,  a  north-east  snow  storm  set 
in  on  Saturday  evening,  which  continued  till  late 
Monday  afternoon  following.  There  was  no  fh>8t 
in  the  ground  and  &e  snow  lay  from  two  and  a 
half  to  three  feet  deep  on  a  leveL  My  sheep  I 
found,  after  the  storm,  on  a  neighboring  rarm,  some 
under  the  fence,  some  under  bushes,  and  others  un- 
der the  snow-banks,  and  my  woodpUe  vras  standing 
up  in  the  woods,  not  a  very  comfortable  satififkction 
to  think  of  dther.  Had  I  spent  the  first  two  weeks 
in  December  in  hauling  a  wood-pile  together  in* 
stead  of  fence-making,  it  would  have  been  time  and 
labor  better  laid  out.  That  snow  did  not  show  bare 
ground  again  till  the  last  of  F^ruanr. 

I  name  these  two  cases  to  show  what  our  winters 
often  are,  and  that  ^erally  speaking,  winter  form- 
ing hi  this  climate^  is  just  no  labor  at  all  on  the 
&nn.  November  is  a  good  month  to  finish  off  farm 
woriu  Crops — ^with  &e  exception  of  tumipa-— 
should  be  secured  in  October,  and  as  early  in  No- 
vember as  convenient  Durine  November,  trees 
may  be  tran^lanted  and  htte  fau  plowing  may  be 
done.  Stones  may  be  dug  up  in  the  fields,  and  large 
rocks  blasted  out  with  powder.  If  a  l^ht  snow 
should  fall,  km  stone  and  rocks  may  be  removed 
on  a  stone  sLefTor  drag,  to  a  good  advantage,  to  the 
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lieBoe  line.  But  then  no  dependence  can  be  placed 
on  this  labor  in  such  constantly  varying  weather. 
After  winter  sets  in  with  fros^  no  waU-laying  or 
fence-building  can  be  done  to  any  advantage,  as  it 
requires  the  ground  clear  of  frost  for  such  business. 

The  writer  in  the  Tribune  says  again — ^*'Most  of 
the  fence  building  should  be  aone  in  the  winter, 
yet  it  is  a  kind  of  work  that  is  much  neglected*  be- 
cause unnecessary  to  restrain  cattle.  We  contend 
that  no  bam  should  ever  be  built  without  a  cellar, 
yet  ninety-nine  of  eyery  hundred  are  so  built  To 
remedy  tnis,  go  to  won  in  winter  and  dig  and  wall 
your  barn-cellars.  As  soon  as  this  is  done,  go  to 
the  nearest  muck  bed  and  dig  a  cellar  in  that,  and 
haul  a  jxntion  of  it  to  your  new  barn-cellar  to  com- 
port with  your  manure  heap.  Hauling  manure  is 
snother  part  of  winter  work,  but  mind  and  not  drop 
it  in  little  heaps  to  bleach  and  soak  through  snow 
and  rain.  Pile  it  up  as  much  as  possible  to  shed 
rain,  in  some  conyement  spot  to  haul  upon  the  field 
where  you  want  it" 

Generally  speaking,  barn-cellars  should  be  made 
under  bams,  tnoush  there  will  be  exceptions  to  this 
rule.  A  gentle  eleyation  or  knoU  of  grayel,  where 
it  am  be  bad,  should  be  dug  out  for  a  bam-cellar. 
This  will  make  the  ceDar  £cy  and  airy,  leanng  the 
mouth  of  the  cellar  to  face  the  soutn,  tb  t  bottom 
of  the  cellar  to  set  on  or  near  the  level  with  the 
surihce  below.  If  the  situation  of  the  land  for  the 
building  is  on  or  near  a  level,  and  the  soil  inclined 
to  wet  and  dampness,  then  the  bam-cellar  should 
be  pretty  much  above  ground.  But  then,  instead 
of  di^mg  and  stoning  bam-cellars  and  building 
bams  m  the  winter  season,  the  time  to  do  this  is 
in  early  summer,  after  the  spring  hurry  of  work  is 
over,  having  the  buildings  ready  for  uie  hay  and 
harvest  crops.  The  timber 'should  be  prepared  and 
hauled  the  previous  winter,  and  other  materials 
diould  be  got  together  as  much  as  can  be.  Dig^ 
gin^  out  muck  in  the  winter  season,  is  a  work  at 
which  little  can  be  done,  but  it  may  and  should  be 
attended  to  in  the  fitU,  previous  to  winter  setting  in. 
Where  draining  is  done  in  the  dry  season,  the 
refuse  muck  should  be  carted  into  the  barn-yard 
and  piled  away  in  die  cellar  for  winter  use  to  mix 
with  manures.  As  to  hatding  manure  in  the  winter 
season  out  of  the  bam-)'ard  on  to  the  fields,  it  is  a 
poor  busines^  being  well  followed  by  few  farmers. 
The  composthig  of  manures  in  the  field  durine  the 
winter  season,  will  not  amount  to  anything,  all  the 
materials,  both  muck  and  manure,  being  m  a  firos- 
en  or  half-frozen  state ;  ditto,  the  farm  laborers. 

The  better  way  is  to  keep  all  the  manure  in  the 
yard,  hog-pens  and  bam-cellais  till  spring,  takmg 
care  that  tlie  manure  does  not  heat  and  fire-&ngle 
b]^  using  plenty  of  muck  with  it  in  the  course  of  Uie 
winter.  Manure  may  be  carted  out  and  compost- 
ed on  the  field  where  it  is  wanted  late  in  the  fall, 
before  cold  weather  sets  in,  as  it  may  be  spread 
and  tumed  in  with  the  plow  to  lie  till  spring.  As 
to  digging  wells  in  the  winter,  I  dug  one  some 
yean  ago  in  December,  and  when  finished  there 
was  some  five  feet  of  water  in  it  The  next  spring, 
in  May,  the  water  all  run  out  at  the  bottom,  and 
there  has  never  been  any  water  to  stand  any  length 
of  time  in  .that  welL  I  made  up  my  mioa  before 
I  dug  the  next  well  it  would  be  m  August  or  Sep* 
fiem^,  when  the  sprinjp  are  at  the  lowest  point 

For  barn-yards,  runxung  water  is  the  best,  if  it 
can  be  had  naturally,  or  it  may  be  raised  by  a 
wmter-ram  or  wind-miUa.    Where  running  water 


cannot  be  had,  a  dstem  should  be  dug  in  the  yard  | 
one  that  will  hold  one  hundred  banels  or  more 
should  be  provided,  and  then  all  the  water  fidling 
on  the  fkrm-buildings  should  be  conducted  into  the 
cistern.  CSstems  are  much  preferable  in  some 
yards  to  wells  or  pumps  of  any  description  i  and 
the  dstems  should  oe  built  large  enough  to^  hold 
out  through  a  month  or  a  week's  drou^t,  with  an 
occarionaTBhower  to  replenish  it  A  good  cistem 
is  also  indispensable  for  the  kitchen,  umess  you  can 
have  soft  running  water. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  to  sum  up,  that  the  amount 
of  farm  labor  proper,  ^at  can  be  done  in  the  win 
ter,  is  very  small  in  this  cold  climate.  Where  the 
weather  is  mild  and  the  ground  bare,  something 
may  be  done  at  cutting  Imshes  and  trimming  up 
woodlands.    But  of  course,  no  dependence  can  be 

§  laced  on  the  weather ;  you  may  have  one  or  two 
ays  in  a  month  for  this  business,  and  you  may 
have  none  at  alL  If  you  have  a  swamp  of  wood 
and  bmsh  that  you  wish  to  cut  over,  it  may  be  done 
after  the  swamp  is  well  shut  up  with  frost  Wood 
for  the  winter  and  coming  summer  may  and  should 
be  cut  and  carted  or  sledded  home  wnen  there  is 
snow.  Also,  rail  and  fence  timber  may  be  cut  and 
deUvered  on  the  Hues  of  fences  where  it  is  wanted 
for  spring  woi^  Saw  Iocs  and  heavy  timber  may 
be  cut  and  delivered  to  die  mill  when  there  is  a 
good  body  of  snow  on  the  ground.  Also,  where 
rarmers  cut  and  deliver  wood  for  market,  a  load  of 
wood  may  be  canied  to  the  town  or  village,  and  a 
load  of  manure  brought  bade,  which  can  be  put  ia 
the  hog^pen,  bam-yard  or  bam-cellar,  as  may  be. 

Very  few  farmers  wiU  have  work  for  the  same 
number  of  hands  in  winter  that  they  can  employ  in. 
summer,  in  this  climate,  yet  one  or  two  hanos  may 
oft^be  employed  to  good  advantage.  Between 
latitude  4M)^  and  south  of  that,  or  the  southern 
parts  of  Pennsylvam'a  and  New  Jersey,  with  Delsr 
ware  and  Maryland,  this  same  work  through  win* 
ter  may  be  carried  out  in  part,  while  down  in  South- 
em  Virginia,  and  south  of  that,  it  may  be  carried 
out  in  full,  making  leeway  for  stomiy  weather* 
Next,  all  fiumers  may  have  an  ice-house,  and  all 
that  can,  without  cartmff  it  at  too  great  a  distance^ 
should  build  a  house  in  ute  fiedl  or  early  winter,  and 
then  three  or  four  days  in  a  week  may  be  spent 
when  the  ice  is  of  right  thickness,  in  outtmg,  carting 
and  filling  it  A  fairmer  may,  on  the  principles  of 
charity,  keep  his  farm  laborers  over  tjuough  the 
winter;  but  very  few  or  none  of  the  farm  laooren 
that  are  worth  anything  would  stay  and  work  for 
board  without  wages,  while  those  who  would  stay 
for  board  would  only  do  so  for  the  time  being. 
And,  finally,  it  is  much  easier  to  ^ve  advice  to  »r- 
mers  on  such  matters  as  fiurming  in  winter,  than  it 
is  to  have  that  adrice  worth  mudi  to  practical  men* 
For  of  what  avail  is  such  advice^  unless  it  can  be 
made  practical  to  farmers  themselves  P 

Derhf,  CI,  Dtc,  1855.  L.  DuBANSu 


Tbimjono  Fruit  Tbees,  Grape  Vines,  ect.-* 
Those  who  neglected  to  trim  their  grape  vines  in 
November,  may  do  so  this  month.  It  is  a  much 
better  practice  than  to  trim  them  in  the  spring. 
Many  fear  to  do  so,  because,  when  so  trimmea,  they 
occasionally  find  dead  wood  in  the  spring,  and  im> 
afiine  that  it  is  consequent  upon  the  exposure  of 
the  ends  of  the  branches  where  trimmed.  TTiiSt 
however,  ia  not  the  &et     Inexperienced  hands 
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BOinetimes  trim  unripe  wood,  ioBtead  of  removuig  it, 
and  thiB,  of  ooune,  dies  down  during  the  winter, 
which  it  would  do  whether  trimmed  or  not.  Trim- 
ming at  this  time  prevents  bleeding  in  the  sprint, 
and  it  alio  saves  that  portion  of  pabulum  which 
would  arise  in  the  spring  from  the  roots,  into  the 
removed  parts,  thus  givm^  greater  vif;or  to  &U- 
pruned  vines.  We  have  tried  this  expenment  fiiUy, 
and  are  satisfied  that  ^pes  grown  on  vines  pruneid 
in  the  fidl,  ripen  earher  than  on  those  pruned  in 
the  spring. 

The  trimming  of  fruit  trees  should  occur  a  week 
before  mid-summer,  but  if  neglected  at  that  time, 
they  may  be  trimmed  now.  Tl^  exposed  ends,  how- 
ever, should  receive  a  slight  coating  of  mastic  dis- 
solved in  alcohoL  The  alcohol  wSl  pass  off  by 
evaporation,  while  the  mastic  will  render  the  ex- 
posed portions  water  proofl  The  coating  will  be  so 
thin  as  not  to  prevent  the  closing  over  of  the  bark 
by  future  ^wth,  while  the  wood  will  remain  bright 
and  dean,  instead  of  becoming  dotted,  and  permitr 
mg  the  bark  to  close  over  a  decayed^  portion. — 
frorking  Farmer, 


THE  EOESE  DISTEMFES. 


Off  vti  DnsiiB  vow  FBiVAitioro 

iSffMIBSBA-^lTC 


There  is  a  disease  now  prevailing  among  horses 
in  this  i^te,  which  in  stable  language  passes  mider 
the  familiar  terns,  hont^U^  pinil^eifef  diskmpert 
fte.  &c  It  seems  to  prerail  most  eztensively 
among  wi&t  are  termed  f»ar$e^rrtd  horses,  such  as 
a3fe  iiMd  in  the  trueking  busiimB,  or  my  other  kr 
borious  work.  In  hct,  a  case  ooenrring  in  a  well- 
bred  horse  has  n6t  yet  come  to  my  knowledge.  In 
some  localities  it  spreads  after  the  mamier  of  epi- 
jBOotic,  enzootic,  and  sporadic  affeetkins  i  appearmg 
here  and  there  in  certain  localities,  with  neater  or 
less  intensity ;  sometfoies  singling  out  huf  a  doaen 
horses,  out  of  a  stable  of  twenty ;  at  other  times, 
and  perhaps  in  a  contiguous  atmospheiio  locality,  it 
vau  thiDugh  a  whole  stable  of  the  same. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  a  great  number 
of  truck  horses  laid  up  with  tills  tnmoid  affeotioD 
ft  great  proportion  of  them  are  dcing  well,  and  up 
to  the  present  iheie  have  been  very  lew  deaths.  So 
that  there  is  no  fbundatk>n,  iafadf  for  the  unftvor- 
aMe  reports  that  are  now  eircuJaling. 

I  have  named  the  disease  typhus,  because  St  ap- 
wars  under  the  form  of  persistsnt  fover,  marked 
oy  great  debiGtv,  and  gastro-intestinal  symptoms ; 
and  two  auhpnti,  that  I  hate  been  permitted  to 
make,  reveded  the  usual  evidenoes  of  a  typhoid  d^ 
feetion. 

VnOfTCfMB  OF  nOB  t>BnSA8B. 

It  generallv  commences  without  any  other  warn- 
ing than  a  little  weakness  and  loss  of  appetite ;  soon 
the  animal  becomes  so  weak  that  on  urging  him  to 
walk  across  the  stable,  he  reels  as  in  deunum,  and 
if  hurried,  or  handled  roughly,  he  is  liable  to  fidl 
The  sclerotic  and  conjunctival  membranes  of  the 
eye  are  reddened,^  yet  present  a  yellow  tinge. 
l%e  eyes  and  eyelldbi  have  a  languia  appeannce, 
resembling  those  of  a  hone  labormg  unaer  kd!u- 
enSL  The  membranes  of  the  mou£  are  also  red- 
dened, yet  have  a  more  marked  tinge  of  yellow 
tiian  those  of  the  eye.  The  tongue  is  generally 
eoated,  witii  a  white  or  brown  for,  and  tiie  breath  isl 


ffaeted.  This  yellow  tinge  of  the  sui&ces  is  indicar 
tive  of  fonotional  derangement  of  the  liver.  The 
membranes  of  the  nasal  passages  are  congested,  and 
sometimes  we  have  a  slight  discharge  of  viscous 
matter  from  the  nostrils. 

The  respirations  are  more  or  less  laborious  and 
aoceleratea,  and  the  least  muscular  movement  will 
augment  botii  arterial  and  respiratory  actions.  Oa 
apmying  the  ear  to  the  trachea,  a  sort  of  mucous 
rale  will  be  heard ;  there  is  generally  some  soreness 
of  throat;  enla^ment  of  the  thyroid  glands, ac- 
companied hj  slight  cough. 

The  pulse  is  almost  alwa^  irregular  and  feeble  $ 
the  nose,  ears,  limbs  and  tiul,  are  cold :  the  urine 
and  faeces  are  both  scanty  and  foetid. 

Such  are  the  prominent  symptoms  of  this  disease ; 
they  may  vary  both  in  duration  and  intensity,  but 
the  symptoms  as  above  described  are  generally 
present  auring  its  early  stage.  As  the  disease  pro- 
gresses, we  lutve  a  complication  of  disease  within 
ue  abdomen  and  thorax,  and  the  ^tient  is  afflicted 
with  excruciating  torment,  indicatms;  inflammation 
of  the  gastro-intestinal  surfaces,  and  ne  exhibits  the 
usual  symptoms  manifested  by  horses  when  laboring 
under  sastro-enteritis. 

At  Siis  stage,  the  disease,  if  properly  treated* 
may  take  a  fiivorable  turn ;  some  mild  cases,  how- 
ever, are  marked  by  an  absence  of  enkrilic  symp- 
toms ;  in  either  case,  the  animal  may  be  troubled 
with  a  cough,  yet  gradually  recovers. 

The  dis^tfe  is  apt  to  run  on  to  the  last,  or  putrid 
stage,  in  animals  of  inferior  vital  resistance,  whose 
constitutions  have  been  shattered  by  previous  dis- 
ease ;  and  horses,  also,  in  a  state  of  plethora,  un- 
less they  have  been  under  active  treatment,  are  in 
the  same  predicament;  while  the  disease,  if  seen 
early  and  properly  treated,  can  be  cut  short,  lliere 
is  one  cunous  circumstance  that  has  been  noticed, 
and  that  is,  various  forms  of  disease,  differing  essen- 
tially in  their  symptoms  from  the  above,  are  apt  to 
merge  into  a  typhoid  affection.  So  that  horses  at 
the  present  time,  showing  any  symptoms  of  iUnessy 
ought  to  receive  early  attention. 

Qeobob  H.  Dadd, 

Feiervnary  Surgtonu 

tSS  STEIFBD  BttUnUEDBL. 


Mb.  Editqe  >-1  noticed  in  the  Jlirmer  of  the 
10th,  a  paragraph  giving  a  description  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  striped  squirrel  digs  his  hole  in 
the  ground.  Your  correspondent  says  that  natural- 
ists, and  every  intelligent  fiurmer,  ought  to  know 
that  he  carries  away  the  dirt  in  his  cheeks,  and 
goes  on  to  prove  it  Now  sir,  he  must  be  very 
much  mistaken,  or  chitmucks  differ  in  New  Hamp- 
shire ttom  tliose  in  Massachusetts,  in  respect  to 
dis^ging  their  holes.  This  squirrel  commences  his 
hole,  and  digs  in  a  slantinff  manner  till  he  reaches 
a  depth  below  the  Ax>sts  of  winter ;  there  he  digs  a 
basin,  or  room,  large  enough  for  himself  and  a  de- 
posit for  his  winter  stores — ^then  he  digs  straight 
up  to  the  surface,  and  fills  up  the  hole  where  he 
iuvt  coDunenced.  As  a  proof  of  this  I  have  dug 
them  out  of  a  new  burrow,  found  their  store  or 
com,  chestnuts  snd  acorns,  and  followed  out  their 
hole  to  where  they  first  begun,  and  there  I  found 
thefr  pile  of  dirt  One  bunow  undisturbed  will 
last  for  years.  J.  H.  Whitkey. 

A*.  E.  VUlage,  Alw.,  1655. 
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BXPLT  TO  ''B.  B.  G." 

I  rMd  jwa  linos,  my  ankncHni  Mend, 

IVoni  ttw  beginainff  to  th*  end. 

Noi  liftlf  the  TexBe  that*!  now-dBjrs  penn'd 

Is  wortb  the  reading ; 
Scarce  could  the  sntject,  e*en,  be  kenn'd 

Bat  for  Okc  heading. 

Bat,  iir,  I'B  bear  yoa  wftneas  noir, 
A  man  may  goide  the  plodding  plow, 
With  hands  like  horn,  and  sireatj  brow, 

Rugged  and  strong. 
And  yet  all  glorfonsly  endow 

His  day  with  song. 

Thanks  for  your  kind  inqniries  $—1 
Will  scribble  something  in  repiy, 
Although  small  time,  Just  now,  to  try 

The  fine  or  f^nny ; 
Tbr  Pm  as  bu^  as  a  fly 

(Her  pot  of  honey. 

I'm  well,  thank  Hoc  who  has  our  keeping, 
And  who,  we're  told^  is  never  sleeping; 
In  fsct,  if  an,  like  me  were  reaping 

Hygeia's  plains, 
The  "HMulty"  would  all  be  weeping 

In  doIefUl  strains. 

You  ask :— "Potato-digging  loon. 
How  camst  thou  by  so  rich  a  boon,— > 
Namely  the  Hvsb'b  golden  spoon— 

At  which  folks  stare  ?"— 
Bow  came  we  by  the  snn  and  moon  f 

DonH  know ;— diey*re  <!«?«. 

**Wbat  do  I  feed  upon  ?"— In  chief 
The  best  of  cabbage,  pork  and  beef ; 
Potatoes,  also ;— to  be  brief, 

Jnst  ooBM  and  lee. 
Indulging  CTe^  the  belief 

I^  welcome  ttee. 

xjfy  drink  ?'*— Good  ftriend,  'dye  eter  see 
A  Temp— (iUc !) — ranee  So-d-e-ty  f 
Down  with  your  name,  and  give  that  *< 

A  lUr  acquittal; 
Tsn're  answeted  1   sober  aun,  like  »e, 

AoB  non-oommittal. 

My  ^^pathies  I  freely  spare 

For  an  your  flsrmer*s  toll  and  eare  $ 

I  knew  lUI  weU  Just  what  they  are. 

E'er  you  made  mention. 
rve  done  hard  work  eaoogh  te  ^m» 


,»> 


O !  had  I  Uved  when  last  was  blown 

War's  tramp,  and  down  our  gauntlet  thrown 

At  Britain's  foot ;  had  I  but  known 

Two  week's  jMrtKfe, 
Atflne  a  **seetion"  I  night  own 

As  0od  e'er  omde. 

Bat,  with  enon^,  who  Ihould  complain  ? 
Pipe  with  me,  friend,  a  tiieerftd  strain, 
Long  Uve  the  rARMia,  shout  amain 

With  pow'r  of  voioe ; 
Be  the  LkideikuU  yet  again 

The  people'B  choice ! 

Attention!  brothers  of  the  Plow* 

nie  fk«nt !— I  mark  each  "sofer**  biow  j) 

Halt  I    Dress !— before  no  king  ye  bow 

With  knees  a  dappin'i 
No,  sirs !  but  aU  attention !  now— 
Salute  your  captain  ! 
,Mw.  16,1866. 


BIOGBAFHT. 

We  pEeeent,  to-day,  in  another  port  of  tfais'nitm* 
bar,  a  short  biographical  iketch  of  Fbedbbic 
Howes,  Esq.,  of  Salem,  late  President  of  the  Essex 
County  Agricultural  Society.  This  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  a  good  and  useM  man  was  adopted  by 
the  Bo«rd  of  Trustees  of  the  Society  opon  motiaa 
of  our  attentive  correspondent,  JoHK  W.  Pbocteor, 
Esq.,  of  Banvers. 

Similar  sketches  of  the  lives  of  those  who  have 
cherished  and  promoted  the  cause  of  agriculture 
will  be  useftd  in  several  respects :  they  vill  re- 
call their  virtues,  for  us  to  copy ;  relate  to  us  thenr 
principles  of  culture  and  their  modes  of  opepition, 
and  tend  to  inspire  us  with  the  same  zeal  and  ener- 
gy which  actuated  them.  We  hope,  tharelbre,  that 
our  conespondenty  and  others  who  have  the  means 
at  hand,  wQl  fitvor  us  with  concise  sketches  of  per- 
sons who  have  been  eminent  in  promoting  the  in- 
terest which  we  believe  to  be  at  the  root  of  our 
national  prosperity. 


PHOSPHATES—' 


JW^ 


USE. 


The  following  letter  from  Professor  liebig  on  the 
value  of  phosphates,  cannot  be  too  often  read  by 
those  who  would  understand  the  more  important 
hcU  connected  with  agriculture : 

Mt  Dear  Sib  : — My  recent  researches  into  the 
constituent  ingredients  of  our  cultivated  fields  have 
led  me  to  the  conclusion  that,  of  all  the  elements 
furnished  to  plants  by  the  soQ  and  ministerinff  to 
their  nourishment,  the  phosphate  of  Hme,or  ratner, 
the  phosphates  generally,  must  be  regarded  as  the 
most  important. 

In  order  to  furnish  you  vrith  a  clear  idea  of  the 
importance  of  the  phosphates,  it  may  be  sufficient 
to  remind  you  of  the  tact,  ihtt  the  blood  of  man 
and  animals,  beside  common  salt,  always  contains 
alkaline  and  earthy  nhosphates.  If  we  bum  blood 
and  examine  the  ashes  which  remain,  we  find  cer- 
tain parts  of  them  soluble  in  water,  and  others  in- 
solulde.  The  soluble  parts  are  common  salt  and 
alkaline  phosphates;  the  insoluble  consists  of  phoat 
phate  of  lime,  phosphate  of  magnesia,  and  oxyd  or 
iron. 

These  mineral  injgredients  of  the  blood — ^without 
the  presence  of  which  in  the  food,  the  formation  of 
blooKl  is  impossible — ^both  man  and  animals  derive, 
either  immediately  or  mediately,  through  other 
animals,  from  vegetable  substances  used  as  food ; 
they  had  been  constituents  of  vegetables,  they  had 
been  parts  of  the  soil  upon  which  the  vegetable 
substances  were  developed. 

If  we  compare  the  amount  of  phosphates  in  dif- 
ferent vegetable  substances  with  each  other,  we 
discover  a  great  variety,  while  there  is  scarcely  any 
ashes  of  plants  alto^ther  devoid  of  them,  and  those 
parts  of  plants  which  experience  has  taught  us  are 
the  most  nutritious,  contain  the  largest  projwrtion. 
To  tliese  belong  all  seeds  and  grain,  especudly  the 
-varieties  of  broaa-com,  peas,  beans  and  lentils. 

It  is  a  most  curious  fact,  if  we  incinerate  grain  or 
its  flour,  peas,  beans  and  lentils,  we  obtain  ashes, 
which  are  distinguished  from  the  ashes  of  all  other 
parts  of  vegetables  by  the  absence  of  alkaline  car- 
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bonates.  The  aahes  of  these  seeds,  when  recently 
preparedi  do  not  eflfervesce  with  adds ;  their  solu- 
ole  ingredients  consist  solely  of  alkaline  phosphates, 
the  insoluble  parts  of  phosphate  of  fimei  phoa- 
nhate  of  magnesia,  and  oxva  of  iron ;  consequent- 
ly, ^  of  the  Tenr  same  salts  which  are  contain- 
ed in  blood,  ana  which  are  absolutely  indispensable 
to  its  formation.  We  are  thus  brought  to  the 
further  indisputable  conclusion,  that  no  seed  suit- 
able to  become  food  for  man  and  ftniTy^A}a  can  be 
formed  in  any  plant  without  the  presence  and  co- 
operation of  the  phosphates.  A  field,  in  which 
phosphate  of  lime,  or  the  alkaline  phosphates,  form 
no  part  of  the  soil,  is  totally  incapable  of  producing 
gram,  peas,  or  beans* 

^  An  enormous  quantity  of  these  substances,  in- 
dispensable to  the  nourishment  of  plants,  is  annu- 
ally withdrawn  from  the  soil  and  canied  into  great 
tcvwna,  in  the  shape  of  flour,  catde,  et  cetera.  It  is 
certain  that  this  incessant  removal  of  the  phoa- 
phates  must  tend  to  exhaust  the  land  and  dimmiah 
Its  capability  of  producing  gxain.  The  fields  of 
Great  JBritain  are  m  a  state  of  pnM;res6iye  exhaus- 
tion from  this  cause,  as  is  proved  by  the  rapid  ex- 
tension of  the  cultiyation  of  turnips  and  mangel* 
wunel — plants  which  contain  the  leaat  amount  of 
the  phoe^tes,  and  therefore  reauire  the  smallest 
quantity  for  their  deyelopment  The  roots  contain 
80  to  92  per  cent  of  water.  Their  great  bulk 
makes  the  amount  of  produce  fallacious,  as  re- 
apecta  their  adaptation  to  the  food  of  anhnals,  inaa- 
much  as  their  contents  of  the  ingredients  of  the 
blood — ^that  is,  substances  which  can  be  transformed 
into  flesh — stands  in  a  direct  ratio  to  their  amount 
of  phosphates,  without  which  neither  blood  nor 
flesh  can  be  formed. 

Our  fields  will  become  more  and  more  deficient 
in  these  essential  ingredients  of  food,  in  all  locali- 
tiea  where  custom  and  habits  do  not  admit  the  col- 
lection of  the  fluid  and  solid  excrements  of  man, 
and  their  application  to  the  purposes  of  agriculture. 
In  a  former  letter  I  showed  you  how  great  a  waste 
of  phosphates  b  unavoidable  in  En^and,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  well  known  fact,  that  the  importation 
of  bones  restored  in  a  most  admirable  manner  the 
fertility  of  the  fields  exhausted  firom  this  cause. 
In  the  year  1827,  the  importation  of  bones  for  ma- 
nure amounted  to  forty  tnouaand  tons,  and  Huskis- 
Bon  estimated  then:  value  to  be  from  one  hundred 
thousand  to  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling. 
The  importation  is  still  greater  at  present,  but  it  is 
&r  from  being  sufficient  to  supply  the  waste. 

Another  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  the  phosphates 
in  restoring  fertility  to  exhausted  land  is  adferded 
by  the  use  of  the  guano— a  manure  which,  al- 
thouffh  of  recent  introduction  into  {^land,  has 
foima  such  general  and  es^tensive  application. 

We  believe  tiiat  the  importation  of  one  hundred 
weight  of  guano  is  equivalent  to  the  importation  of 
eS^ht  hundred  weignt  of  wheat, — the  hundred 
weight  of  guano  assumes,  in  a  time  winch  can  be 
accurately  estimatec^  the  form  of  a  quantity  of  food 
eorresponduiff  to  eight  hundred  weight  of  wheat 
The  same  esmnate  b  applicable  in  the  valuation  of 
bones. 

If  it  were  possible  to  restore  to  the  soil  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  the  phosphates  which  during  the 
last  fifty  years  have  b^n  carried  to  the  sea  by  the 
Thames  and  the  Clyde,  it  would  be  equivalent  to 
manuring  with  millions  of  hundred  weights  of  bones. 


third,  or,  perhaps,  double  itself,  in  five  of  ten  yeara. 

We  cannot  doubt  that  the  same  result  would 
follow,  if  the  price  of  the  ffuano  admitted  the  an- 
plication  of  a  quantitr  to  tne  surface  of  the  fielosy 
containing  as  much  of  the  ]^osphates  as  have  been 
withdrawn  from  them  in  the  same  period. 

If  a  ridi  and  cheap  source  of  phosphate  of  lime 
and  the  alkaline  phosphates  were  open  to  England, 
there  can  be  no  question  that  the  importation  of 
foreign  com  might  be  altogether  dispensed  with 
after  a  short  time.  For  these  materials  England 
is  at  present  dependent  upon  fordgn  countries,  and 
the  high  price  of  guano  and  of  bones  prevents  their 

gmend  application,  and  in  sufficient  quantity, 
very  year  the  trade  in  these  substances  must  de- 
crteae,  or  their  price  will  rise  as  the  demand  for 
them  increasea. 

Aocordinff  to  these  premises,  it  cannot  be  dia- 
puted  that  Uie  annual  expense  of  Great  Britain  for 
the  importation  of  bones  and  guano  is  equivalentto 
a  duty  on  com — ^with  the  difierence  only,  that  the 
amount  is  paid  to  foreigners  in  money. 

To  restore  the  distributed  eouilibnum  of  consti* 
tution  of  the  soil — to  fertilize  ner  fields— England 
requires  an  enormous  supply  of  animal  excrements; 
and  it  must,  therefore,  excite  considerable  interest 
to  learn  that  she  possesses,  beneath  her  soil,  beds 
of  fossil  guano,  strata  of  animal  excrements,  in  a 
state  whidi  will  probably  allow  their  beiog  employ- 
ed as  a  manure  at  a  very  small  expense. 

The  coprolithea,  discovered  by  Dr.  Buckland 
(a  discovery  of  the  highest  interest  to  Geology,) 
are  these  excrements:  and  it  seems  extremely 
probable  that  in  these  stiata  England  possesses  the 
means  of  supplying  the  place  of  recent  bones,  and 
therefore,  the  principal  conditiona  of  improving  ag- 
riculture—of reatormg  and  exalting  the  fertihty  of 
her  fields. 

In  the  autumn  of  1842,  Dr.  Buckland  pointed 
out  to  me  a  bed  of  coprolithea  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Clifton,  from  half  to  one  foot  thick,  enclosed  m 
a  limestone  formatioui  extending  as  a  brown  stripe 
in  the  rocks,  for  miles  akmg  the  banks  of  the  Sev- 
ern. The  limestone  marl,  of  Lyme  Begis,  conaista, 
for  the  most  part,  of  one-fourth  part  fossil  excre* 
ments  and  bones.  The  same  are  abundant  in  the 
lias  of  Bath,  Eastern  and  Broadway  Hill,  near 
Eversham.  Dr.  Buckland  mentiona  beds,  several 
mUes  in  extent,  the  subetance  of  which,  consiMa,  in 
manv  places,  of  a  fourth  part  of  ooproUthes. 

Pieces  of  the  Umeatone  roc^  of  Clifton,  near 
Bristol,,  which  is  rich  in  coprolithea  and  organic 
remains,  fragments  of  bones,  teeth,  &c,  were  sub- 
jected to  anuysis,  and  were  found  to  contain  above 
eighteen  per  cent  of  phosphate  of  lime.  If  this 
lime  stone  is  bumed»  and  brought  in  that  state  to 
the  fields,  it  must  be  a  peiftet  substitute  for  bones, 
the  efficacy  of  which,  as  a  manure,  does  not  depend, 
as  has  been  generally  but  erroneously  supposed, 
upon  the  nitrogenlzea  matter  which  they  contain, 
but  on  their  phosphate  of  lime. 

The  osseous  breccia  found  in  many  parts  of  En^ 
land  deserves  especial  attention,  as  it  is  high^ 
probable  that  in  a  short  time  it  wiQ  become  an  im- 
portant article  in  commerce. 

What  a  curioua  and  interesting  subject  for  con- 
templation !  In  the  remains  of  an  extinct  animal 
world,  England  ia  to  find  the  means  of  increasing 
her  wealth  in  agricultural  produce,  as  she  has  if 
ready  found  the  sreat  support  of  her  manu&ctuiing 


and  the  produce  of  the  land  would  increase  one- 1  industry  in  fosau  fuel — the  preserved  matter  <^ 
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Siimml  forests — ike  remains  of  a  Tesetable  wofrid. 
lay  this  expectation  be  realized  I  and  may  her  ex- 
cellent popuktion  be  thus  redeemed  from  poverty 
and  miaexy. 

BBADDTG,  A  PBEVEMTIVJB  07 
SOTAOS. 

Messrs.  Ediiob  ahd  Pbopbieior  :•— The  annoal 
oomnltation  is  over,  and  our  folks  oondude  that  we 
must  allow  ourselveB  the  luxury  of  reading  the  Far- 
Mcr  another  year.  I  have  sometimes  uougfat  it 
would  be  interesting  to  trace  back  to  the  pockets  of 
your  ^^patrons^  the  dollars  which,  at  this  season  of 
sabscrioing,  are  flocking  into  the  treasurrof  tiie  Far- 
Mer,  and  by  some  sort  ex  elairvoyant  ftciiltv  to  review 
Ike  various  processes  of  ressoning  by  which  dose- 
cialculating  armers  satisfy  themselves  thus  to  part 
with  their  mon^.  But  as  I  am  neither  a  clairvoyant 
nor  a  ''medium,''— as  neither  the  spirits  of  the  aead 
nor  of  the  living  will  respond  nom  their  misty 
deeps  to  any  invocation  of  mine,  I  must  be  content 
with  the  fiir  less  poetical  task  of  divulging  one  of 
the  considerations  which  in  my  case,  did  much  to 
''kick  the  beam"  against  the  subscription  price  of 
the  IVmncr. 

It  is  a  common  remark  that  the  scenery  of  the 
'^Hill  of.Iife,"  over  which  all  of  us  are  wending 
oar  devious  ways,  is  ever  changing.  To  those  who 
have  just  commenced  its  ascent,  every  step  towards 
its  lowing  summit  discloses  a  wider  and  more  glo- 
rious prospect;  while  to  those  who  are  on  the 
downiTBvd  slope,  the  prospect  gradually  narrows 
and  mingles  with  tne  shades  of  approaching 
night  I  find  myself  in  the  latter  class.  I  am 
nowing  old.  And  it  is  natural,  therefore,  that  I 
snould  be  influenced  by  considerations  different 
from  those  which  move  the  young,  and  that  we 
should  even  ^form  the  same  act  firom  different 
motives.  Vanous  and  cogent  are  the  reasons  that 
axe  especially  urged  upon  the  young  for  agricultu- 
nl  readily  and  study.  Are  there  not  those  as  pe- 
coliarljr  apjjficable  to  the  a^edP 

I  tmnk  it  was  Mrs.  ChiM  who  said  of  female 
education,  one  great  object  should  be  to  teach  them 
to  grow  dd  gxacefiillv.  Would  not  a  similar  truth 
in  respect  to  the  education  of  the  other  sex  be 
expressed  by  saying,  they  should  be  taught  to  grow 
old  useftdlyP  Those  who  are  students  all  their 
lives  generally  enjoy  a  ''green  old  a^"  intellectu- 
ally, while  those  wno  neglect  the  cultivation  of  their 
minds,  or  who  suspend  it  in  middle  life,  often  end 
their  days  in  a  state  of  dotage  titot  exhibits  hu- 
manity in  its  most  deplorable  aspect.  Benjamin 
FrankUn,  John  Quiocy  Adams,  and  many  others 
whose  names  will  recur  to  every  reader,  were  hard 
students  aU  their  lives,  and  their  intellectual  Acui- 
ties were  undimmed  bj  age,  althouj^h  they  Uved 
lar  beyond  the  usual  limit  of  human  life.  Like  the 
sinews  of  the  body,  the  energies  of  the  mind  are 
strengthened  and  enlarged  by  exercise,  and  are 
dwarnd  and  shrivelled  by  disuse.  Farmers  culti- 
vate the  one,  and  neglect  the  other.  Thev  work 
too  much,  and  studv  too  little.  Removed  from 
those  excitements  of  thought  and  discussion  which 
are  afforded  by  the  denser  population  of  the  village 
or  city,  fitrmers  have  probaldy  ever  been  more  si£- 
ject  to  mental  decline  in  old  agp  than  anjr  other 
class.  An  erroneous  idea  respecting  educaticm  has 
probably  done  much  to  aggravate  the  evil.    While 


fiirmers  are  careful  to  secure  for  their  children  a 
good  "schooHng,"  they  too  often  require  the  books 
to  be  closed  when  the  school  closes,  and  allow  them 
to  be  opened  again  only  when  the  school  opens, 
with  the  belief  uat  an  education  once  acquired  is 
something  that  cannot  be  lost ;  something  of  which 
no  reverses,  no  inattention,  no  lapse  of  time,  can 
deorive  themselves  or  their  children. 

I  believe  that  cases  of  extreme  imbedli^  or  see* 
ond-childhood  are  less  frequent  now,  in  this  coun- 
tr^r,  than  they  were  a  hundred  years  aco.  And  ttds 
opinion  is  based  miunly  upon  what  ola  peonle,  with 
wnom  I  was  familiar  in  my  boyhood,  told  me  of 
those  who  were  aged,  when  these  old  friends  of 
mine  were  yoimg — a  period  of  just  about  one  hun- 
dred years  ago.  Among  many  similar  instances, 
my  grandfother  used  to  relate  ue  case  of  an  old 
man  who  had  foivotten  his  own  children,  and  who 
on  the  return  of  one  who  had  been  long  absenti 
resolutely  denied  that  he  ever  had  such  a  son ! 

At  the  present  time,  when  newspapers  are  is- 
sued daily,  and  even  several  times  a  day ;  when 
magazines  and  books  are  made  by  steam ;  and  the 
news  of  the  day  carried  all  over  the  country  by 
flashes  of  lightning,  it  is  no  easy  thing  to  get  our- 
selves back  among  the  realities  of  even  one  hun- 
dred years  ago.  At  that  time  no  paper  was  pub- 
lished in  New  England  out  of  Boston.  Mr.  Thom- 
as says  that,  "in  1754,  four  newspapers  onlv  were 
printed  in  New  England ;  these  were  all  puolished 
m  I  Boston,  and,  usually,  on  a  small  sheet;  they 
were  published  weekly,  and  the  ^exage  number  of 
copies  did  not  exceed  six  hundred  from  each  press." 
This  weekly  circulation  of  about  twenty-four  hun- 
dred papers,  in  all  New  England,  was  mostly  con- 
fined to  literary  and  prolessional  men — in  the 
words  of  one  of  their  editors,  to  "Gentlemen,  Mer- 
chimts,  and  Others,  hii  usual  Customers."  Farm- 
ers, then,  did  not  read  papers,  for  there  were  none 
for  them  to  read ;  and  D<x>ks,  excepting  the  Bible, 
Psalter  and  Almanac,  were  no  more  common. 
About  this  time,  however,  newspapers  began  to 
multiply,  books  were  printed,  pamphlets  were  cir- 
culated, and  the  discusrion  of  colonial  rights 
which  preceded  the  Hevolution,  gave  to  the  people 
an  interest  in  political  events  and  prinoiples,  which 
that  long  struggle,  and  the  subsequent  estabHsb* 
ment  and  operation  of  an  independent  government, 
have  not  omy  kept  alive  but  greatly  deepened. 

With  this  view  of  the  subject,  after  aU  that  may 
be  said  against  political  papers  and  political  excite- 
ments ;  futer  all  the  shame-fitcedness  we  may  have 
to  put  on  for  the  extravagances  into  which  we  and 
our  friends  are  sometimes  led  i  after  all  the  ani- 
mosities that  a  "campaign"  engenders  are  duly  li^ 
mentedi — we  may  stiU  TOlieve  that  they  produce  at 
least  one  very  important  beneficial  result.  They 
exercise,  invigorate  and  strengthen  the  powers  of 
the  mind{  a  good  that  may  safely  be  weighed 
against  many  evils  that  alarm  some  of  our  quiet- 
loving  dtixens. 

Now,  if  such  has  been  the  effect  of  papers  whose 
conductors  have  too  often  looked  to  office-holders, 
or  office-seekers  for  support,  or  who  have  some- 
times regarded  and  used  their  journals  as  stepping 
stones  for  their  Own  political  elevation,  may  we  not 
reasonably  indulge  much  larger  hopes  and  more 
sanguine  anticipations  of  the  benefits  which  are  to 
accrue  from  the  rapidly  increasing  demand  and  mxp' 

Sf  of  agricultural  papers?    If  poUtioal  Questions 
ve  done  thus  much  to  keep  Uie  mind  from  the 
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torpor  of  old  age,  may  we  not  believe  that  the  per- 
aeYering  study  of  agnculture,  involviog  as  it  does 
the  most  noble  ana  elevatinff  subjects  of  investiga- 
tion and  thouffht  which  the  broad  fields  of  science 
afford,  and  bemg  withal  so  congenial  to  the  tastes 
and  habits  of  the  aged,  will  do  still  more  to  pro- 
mote the  vi^r  of  Uieir  minds,  and  to  counteract 
thdr  natural  mcHnation  to  repose  and  inaction  P 

With  such  belief  I  renew  my  subscription  to  the 
Farm/tTf  and  hope  that  it  may  continue  to  direct 
the  youn^,  to  encourage  the  middle-aged,  and  to 
send  the  mvigorating  blood  of  new  thought  through 
the  minds  of  the  aged.  B.  F. 

WinchaUr,  Dec.  25, 1865. 
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/ 


Rather  lar^e;  roundish  ovate;  yellow, 
mostly  covered  with  rich,  dark  red;  stem 
medial,  slender,  in  a  wide  cavity;  calyx 
small,  in  a  shallow  basin;  flesh  yellow, 
firm,  crisp,  juicy,  of  a  rich  sprightly  flavor. 
Winter  A  good  grower,  and  good  bearer. 
It  flourishes  well  in  new  lanos  in  Maine, 
(excepting  a  defect  in  the  trunk,)  and  in 
New  York  it  ranks  as  their  best  wmter  ap- 
ple. But  on  old  lands  in  this  region,  the 
growth  is  poor,  and  the  fruit  inferior.— 


When  well  grown,  it  is  rather  auperior  to  Hie 
Baldwin  in  quality,  but  inferior  in  growth,  feimeis, 
and  bearingi  Or^,  Eeopua,  N.  T.— Co(e>  DruU 
Book, 

EUa  GUAHO. 

We  have  received  a  sample  of  IM  Guano,  man- 
ufectured  by  the  Narragansett  Manu&cturing  Com- 
pany. If  iasU  and  nneff  aflbrd  any  evidence  of  its 
virtues  as  a  fertiliser,  we  think  this  article  must 
have  a  powerftd  influence  on  any  crop.  The  Indi- 
ans tised  a  dead  herring  for  each  hill  of  com,  and 
obtained  flne  crops ;  so  people  now  living  near  the 
sea-shore,  and  having  access  to  fish,  [increase  the 
fertility  of  their  soil  thereby  wondezftiUy.  If  this 
article  is  made  up,  mainly,  of  fish,  it  will  prove  val- 
uable, as  the  bones,  in  the  minute  state  in  which  we 
find  them,  are  exceedingly  useful,  espedally  on 
our  old  soils.  S.  B.  Haludat,  Providence,  R.  L, 
is  the  Agent  of  the  company. 


RoUin  H.  Sanford's  fine  house  in  Brooklyn, 
ftimitare,  pictores;  ftc,  irere  nearly  destroyed  by 
ire  on  Batnrday  mocning. 


Much  may  doUe  with  young  horses  in  the  way 
of  cultivatinff  their  good  manners,  and  forwarding 
their  education— or  brealdng,  as  it  is  termed — be- 
foie  the  aid  of  the  colt-bareaker  is  required.  Foak 
should  be  accustomed  to  fiuniiiarities,  fondling,  and 
kind  usage,  from  their  Inrth ;  and  if  that  kind 
treatment  be  continued  as  they  grow  up,  they  will 
oooaaion  very  lifetle  trouble  when  the  time  arrives 
for  them  to  be  broken.  Before  that  operation  ia 
commenced,  it  is  derirabk  that  a  fait  should  be 
pkhced  in  the  vonng  animal's  mouth.  Any  plain 
snaffle  of  sufficient  substance  will  answer  the  par- 
pose.  There  should  not  be  any  reins  attachra  to 
It;  it  should  be  merely  suspended  by  the  head 
pieoe.  Hie  ooH  will  thus  learn  to  j^j 
with  the  bit,  whieh  will  tend  very  ma- 
terially to  the  establishment  of  a  good 
mouth,  care  being  observed  that  Hie 
bit  is  suspended  evenly  by  the  proper 
length  of  the  head-pieoe.  This  may  be 
a4JuBted  by  any  quiet,  good-tempered 
person,  to  whose  care  the  young  croa 
ture  is  entrusted,  and  may  be  left  on 
from  one  to  two  hours  daily.  A  loose 
box,  hovel,  or  small  yard,  are  the  most 
suitable  plaoes  for  the  purpose. 

It  is  a  very  bed  custom,,  thonrii  a 
vexy  prendent  one,  when  a  young  hone 
is  nrst  bitted,  to  make  use  of  reins,  ^ 
which  are  drawn  tifht  A  oolt-breaker 
when  employed,  should  therefore  be 
oautioned  against  it,  for  it  will  oaase 
the  pupil  to  contract  a  habit  of  leaning 
(m  tae  fait,  and  probably  create  a  one- 
sided mouth.  By  such  treatment,  ma* 
ny  oolts  will  take  a  portion  in  one  cor- 
ner of  the  box  or  hovel,  and  there  stand 
and  sulk ;  whereas  if  the  bit  be  usedas 
I  have  recommended,  they  will  champ 
and  pUy  with  it  freely,  thereby  prodno- 
ii^  tne  sensibility  of  mouth  which  is  es- 
sential to  future  perfectbn. 

Breakiuff  to  harness  may  be  considered  necessary 
with  such  norses  as  are  adopted  for  carriages ;  and 
their  services  after  they  are  three  years  old  may  be 
advantageously  called  in  reomsition  on  the  fom* 
Their  fint  introduction  should  never  be  to  a  noisy, 
heavy  cart  'Hie  plan  which  I  have  adopted,  wiUi 
invanable  success,  has  been  to  put  the  haniess  on 
so  that  the  animal  may  become  quite  fomiliar  to  it 
in  the  stable,  after  which  I  have  a  cord  attadied  to 
each  trace.  The  horse  is  then  led  out  by  an  assis- 
tant, and  another  man,  vrith  the  cords  in  his  hands, 
fiSen  a  slight  resLstance,  as  the  animal  moves  for- 
ward ;  by  Uiis  initiation  the  alarm  firequently  oeoa- 
sioned  Ijy  the  pveesure  of  the  collar  against  the 
shoulders  is  avoided,  as  the  man  wlio  nolds  the 
cords  can  instantly  relax  them  if  necessary.  After 
two  or  three  lessons  of  this  kind,  neither  trouble 
nor  danger  need  be  apprehended  in  putting  the  an- 
imal to  any  employm^it  calculated  for  the  advanoe- 
ment  of  his  education  in  the  art  of  drawing.-— 
Lomdon  fhrmen*  Magaxme, 


llie  annual  value  of  poultry  in  the  United 
States  is  estimated  at  twenty  millions  of  dollars. 
The  city  of  New  York  expends  yearly  a  million 
and  a  half  of  dollars  in  the  purchase  of  eggs  alone. 
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P9r  IJbc  H9m  Sn^tmd  Farmer. 

WHAT  A  FABMEB'8  EDUOATIOV 
SHOVLD  BE. 

Mil.  Editor: — ^What  kind  of  education  do  far- 
men  require,  different  from  other  claoaes,  may  be 
asked  by  tlMiee  engaged  in  other  employments. 
Now  it  may  be  a  duncult  matter  to  determine  just 
what  kind  of  education  fiurmers  should  possess,  in 
Older  to  Qualify  them  for  thdff  vocation  and  position 
IB  file.  Dtill,  some  ideas  on  this  subject  may  not 
be  out  of  place  i  if  farmers  can  be  in<hiced  to  think 
on  the  subject,  it  wiU  have  at  least  a  good  look  to- 
wards improvement  on  this  point.  Aa^  educatioA 
that  a  farmer  can  piok  up,  of  course,  will  be  better 
than  none,  or,  at  feast,  a  very  scanty  one,— a  fact 
which  many  fiurmen,  as  well  as  other  men,  are  too 
ant  to  content  themselves  with.  In  &ct,  a  fanner 
anould  consider  that  his  education  is  never  finished 
until  he  lays  his  body  down  in  the  grave,  and  this 
fikct  will  hold  good  when  applied  to  all  classes  of 
people.  Now  we  have  a  great  deal  in  the  world  at 
present,  among  all  classes,  which  passes  for  educa- 
tion, but  in  leality  it  is  just  no  education  at  all. 
That  is  to  say,  it  is  not  that  kind  of  education  which 
serves  to  lead  a  man  to  become  an  honorable,  up- 
right and  useful  citixen.  A  man  may  have  a  ^reat 
deal  of  what  the  world  calls  knowledge,  yet  m  re- 
ality be  not  educated,  after  all,  in  a  strict  sense. 

Education  proper,  means,  as  I  understand  it,  the 
fitting,  training  and  preparing  one's  self  for  all  the 
duties  which  men  have  to  do  with  in  this  life.  Now 
a  &rmer's  education  should  be  of  that  character 
which  partakes  lai;^ly  of  the  practical  in  all  things 
that  he  has  to  do  witL  He  snould  see  the  neces- 
sity of  fittinff  himself  for  his  own  position  in  life, 
and  he  sbbiud  adapt  his  means  to  that  end;  he 
should  feel,  also,  that  he  has  a  peculiar  work  to  per- 
form ;  he  should  feel,  in  reality,  that  no  one  else 
oan  do  that  work  but  himself,  which  ia  true  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  But  then  a  ^rmer's  education, 
in  the  main,  should  be  directed  with  a  particular 
reference  to  his  business  on  the  farm  *,  because,  it  is 
from  that  source  that  he  derives  his  living,  and  it  is 
there  that  his  forte  lies,  and  if  he  does  not  succeed 
in  making  a  point  there,  he  will  hardly  do  so  in 
anything  else.  Now,  while  I  cannot  lay  down 
any  rule  to  guide  or  govern  all  in  this  matter,  yet 
I  may  be  able  to  throw  out  some  ideas,  which,  if 
improved  upon,  will  result  in  benefit  to  all  con- 
cerned. I  have  become  satisfied,  too,  from  per- 
sonal observation,  that  a  fanner's  education,  if  it  is 
ever  obtained  at  all,  must  be  got  upon  the  farm. 

Of  course,  thero  will  be  exceptions  to  this  rule, 
but  a  home  education  is  what  tne  mass  of  farmers 
must  depend  on,  or  a  system  of  self-instruction. 
And  in  reaUty,  this  is  the  place  for  it,  so  far  at 
least  as  all  practical  instruction  relates  to  it,  wheth- 
er it  be  on  tne  farm,  or  self-improvement  as  relates 
to  a  general  education.  In  fact,  I  believe  that  the 
him  is  a  better  place  to  eet  a  practical  education, 
such  an  education  as  will  both  be  useful  and  profit- 
able, than  any  other  position  in  which  a  man  can  be 
Slaoed.  I  might  eo  on  to  say  how  a  farmer  should 
t  himself  to  fiilfu  all  the  duties  which  devolve 
upon  him  as  a  citizen,  how  he  should  educate  him- 
self so  as  to  meet  all  the  exigencies  which  men  have 
to  encounter.  But  it  may  not  be  practicable,  or 
even  necessarv,  now  to  do  this,  as  when  men  are 
wanted  to  fill  any  particular  position  in  life,  they 
can  generally  be  found,  though  it  may  be  difficult 


always  to  find  just  the  right  men.  Still,  if  the  tight 
men  have  fitted  themselves  for  any  position  in  ufe, 
which  circumstances  and  time  may  bring  about, 
then,  of  course,  the  right  men  can  be  found,  so 
that  nothing  will  be  lost  by  farmers  in  obtaining 
all  useful  information  on  aU  oUier  subjects  whi<£ 
may  present  themselves  for  investigation. 

Now,  it  is  well  known  that  the  farmer,  the  me* 
chanic,  the  manuifacturer,  the  professional  man,  the 
scientific  man  and  the  scholar,  each  of  these,  have 
their  particular  ideas  in  which  they  view  matter  and 
things.  Namely,  the  practical  men  and  the  theo- 
retical; some,  perhaps  the  majority,  will  incline 
largely  to  the  practical  view  of  tninj^s,  while  others 
will  incline  more  to  the  theoretical  side;  now, 
which  is  right  and  which  wronff  ?  The  farmer  says 
the  great  and  leading  points  of  a'  fumer's  life  are 
the  practical,  and  it  is  true.  But  then  I  claim  that 
this  is  just  as  true  in  regard  to  the  professional 
man,  scientific  man  and  scholar.  Why  not? 
Still,  while  I  lay  the  principal  claim  to  the  practiosl 
in  all  things,  at  the  same  time  the  theoreticid  is 
worthy  of  attention  and  study.  Li  fact,  theory 
many  times  precedes  practice,  not  by  speculation 
so  much,  as  in  opening  the  way  for  practice,  which 
comes  along  eitner  to  refute  or  sustain,  as  the  case 
may  prove  to  be.  Now,  to  my  mind,  where  the- 
ory and  practice  can  be  made  to  harmonize  and 
work  together,  each  in  its  own  way,  without  clash- 
ing with  each  other,  that  system  of  education  will 
be  the  most  perfect  and  useful  in  all  things. 

In  these  days  the  question  is  often  put,  what  kind 
of  studies  should  the  young  fiirmer  pursue,  or  ^ 
scholar  in  school  study,  in  order  to  make  the  young 
man  an  educated  one  in  after  life  ?  To  this  ques- 
tion, almost  as  many  answers  might  be  given  as 
vou  have  men  to  deal  with ;  some  would  say,  per- 
haps the  majority,  that  in  order  to  make  the  far- 
mer a  thoroujB^h  scholar,  he  must  go  through  a  reg- 
ular course  of  scientific  studies,  dead  languages  and 
all,  in  order  to  come  out  right  in  the  eno.  Others 
will  say  they  wish  their  sons  to  have  a  thorough, 

Practical  and  scientific  education,  such  a  one  as  will 
ave  a  direct  bearing  on  their  practical  business, 
and  in  all  other  relations  in  life ;  still,  the  dead  lan- 
guages thev  want  no  time  spent  with,  as  in  redity 
they  consiaer  them  of  no  consequence  whatever. 
Now  what  I  contend  for,  is  an  education ;  I  do  not 
care  so  much  how  they  set  it,  as  that  they  shall 
have  it  at  some  rate.  Stifi,  if  parents  feel  disposed 
to  put  their  sons  through  college,  dead  languages 
ana  all,  then  do  so ;  they  can  make  ^od  mrmen 
after  they  get  through ;  that  is  to  say,  if  you  can  get 
them  there,  a  question  which  will  remain  to  oe 
tried. 

Now,  while  I  freely  admit  that  this  course  can 
make  thoroush  going  scholars  and  scientific  ffu^ 
mers,  yet  I  claim  on  the  other  hand,  that  as  thor- 
oughly scientifio  fiurmers  and  as  good  scholars  can 
be  made  without  any  aid  from  the  dead  languages, 
or  heathen  mythology,  as  with  it.  And  why  not,  we 
askP  What  great  oifTerence  does  it  make,  just 
what  path  you  take  to  gain  a  certain  point,  provid- 
ed both  paths  come  to  the  Fame  thing  finally  ?  The 
question  is  not  put  as  to  how  much  Greek  and  Lat- 
in you  are  able  to  read  and  master,  or  whether  you 
can  read  any  at  all ;  but  the  greater  question  is, 
have  you  got  a  good  practical  and  scientific  educa- 
tion, such  a  one  as  will  lead  you  to  become  a  ^ood 
&rmer,and  an  honorable,  useful  and  upright  citizen. 
If  so,  then  all  right;  you  can  pass  along.    Now  it 
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may  be  that  where  men  are  preparing  themselves 
for  any  particular  field  of  action,  tliat  it  will  be  nec- 
essary for  them  to  follow  such  pursuits  and  studies 
as  will  fit  them  for  such  calling.  But  however 
many  recommendations  may  be  kud  down  for  far- 
men,  and  especially  young  ones,  to  get  an  educa- 
tion, yet  it  is  known  that  but  very  few  out  of  the 
mass  can  avail  themselves  of  any  such  plan  as  I 
might  and  should  be  glad  to  lay  aown  for  their  ben- 
efit. 60,  for  that  reason,  I  want  to  give  out  some 
ideas  that  will  be  ap];^cable  to  them  at  home  by 
thdr  own  firesides,  and  on  their  own  &rms.  If  I 
were  to  offer  some  far-fetched  and  dear-bought  and 
out-*of-the-way  sdieme,  such  a  plan  as  not  one  in 
ten  or  twenty  could  practice,  if  they  were  ever  so 
disposed  to,  then  the  object  I  have  in  view  could 
not  be  attained. 

Hence  a  plan  that  will  suit  all  classes  to  follow 
after,  is  the  one  in  general  to  be  adopted.  Of 
course,  it  is  plain  to  begin  with,  that  the  masses  of 
young  m«i  preparing  themselves  to  cultivate  the 
soil  cannot  obtain  what  is  called  a  classical  or  sci- 
entific education  for  reasons  that  every  body  knows 
well  Then  if  this  be  the  case,  what  is  the  use  or 
propriety  of  recommending  such  an  education  for 
the  great  body  of  cultivators  when  they  cannot 
adopt  it  or  anything  near  it.  How  much  more  hu- 
mane it  will  appear,  when  a  feasible  plan  is  offered, 
which  every  one  can  adopt,  for  then  you  reach  that 
eiaas  that  stand  most  in  need  of  instruction. 

Those  who  are  capable  of  instructing  and  teach- 
ing in  this  business,  should  always  remember  that 
the  pupils  are  the  masses,  as  a  general  thing,  who 
need  instruction  and  will  not  come  to  the  teacher 
for  it,  because  there,  is  a  natural  diffidence  in  them 
that  keeps  them  back.  Hence  the  teacher  or  in- 
structor must  take  his  teachings  and  carry  them  to 
the  people ;  or  in  other  words,  ne  must  give  out  his 
instructions  in  such  a  plain,  practical  way,  that  the 
people  can  appreciate  and  adopt  them  for  practical 
use.  The  few  who  have  means,  can,  of  course, 
get  an  education  any  way.  It  is  not  those  that  I 
speak  of:  but  it  is  the  body  of  working  people  who 
want  the  best  practical  method  shown  to  them  for 
instruction,  one  that  will  meet  them  at  their  own 
homes  and  firesides.  But  then  the  working  far- 
mers should  remember  that,  after  all  the  teacnmgs 
and  instructions  they  may  receive,  and  other  ad- 
advantages  for  getting  an  education,  it  will  depend 
upon  their  own  efforts  at  self-instruction  wheth- 
er they  make  progress  or  not  in  the  undertaking. 
That  the  great  body  of  working  formers  will  be 
ever  educated,  accoraing  to  the  general  sense  of 
that  word,  I  do  not  expect,  nor  do  I  consider  it  of 

freat  consequence  whether  they  are  or  not.  What 
want  to  see  is  the  farmers  making  the  best  use  of 
means  within  their  reach  to  obtain  a  good  thorough- 
going educatiod.  If  they  do  this  it  is  all  that  can 
be  expected  reasonably  by  ahy  one.  Farm  schools 
and  colleges  are  being  instituted  for  this  purpose, 
where  young  fiurmers  can  get  a  good  practical  and 
scientific  education ;  of  coune,  all  who  can  should 
avail  themselves  of  such  instruction. 

L.  DuRAin). 


Its  shape  is  oblong,  and  it  looks  like  a  club  foot 
It  is  a  passably  ^d  apple  fw  eating  or  cooking. 
The  tree  on  which  it  grows  stands  in  a  pasture, 
where  it  is  said  to  have  come  up  &om  a  dropped 
seed,  and  never  blossoms — ^e  miit  rarely  havmg 
any  seed !  Some  of  the  specimens  have  little  green 
coated  protubennoes  around  the  oalyx,  but  they 
contain  no  seed.  The  apple  is  not  entirely  core- 
less,  having  the  usual  appearance  of  an  apple  cok« 
in  the  flesh,  but  wholly  without  seeds.  The  follow- 
mg  is  a  des^ption  of  the  fruit  as  accurately  as  we 
can  give  it : 

Size  above  medium  but  not  large,  measuring  ten 
and*  a  half  inches  in  circumference  over  the  stem 
and  calyx  ends,  and  eight  and  a  half  around  the 
middle  of  the  apple  $  color  greenish,  spedkled  with 
russet,  with  a  lar^e  deep  red  blush,  spotted  like  a 
Baldwin,  on  one  side.  Stem  an  inch  long,  serrated, 
and  set  in  a  deep  cavity.  One  side  of  the  apple 
resembles  a  Bal<mn,  and  most  of  the  other  siae  a 
greenish  russet  The  flesh  is  yellowish,  and  flavor- 
ed like  the  Baldwin  and  Rhode  Island  greening, 
becoming  tender  and  pleasant  to  the  taste.  The 
calyx  is  almost  without  a  basin,  being  the  mere 
gathering  in  of  the  skin,  having  little  green  pro- 
tuberances around  it,  looking  like  seed  vessels. 
The  shape  of  the  fruit  is  very  irregular,  though 
constantly  adhering  to  its  form,  it  bul^s  out 
around  the  top,  and  is  smaller  below  the  middle. — 
Bunker  HiU  Awrora* 


SiNGULAB  Apple. — ^An  apple  was  brought  into 
the  Boston  market  for  the  first  time  the  present 
season,  from  New  Hampshire,  where  it  has  received 
the  name  of  ^J^tMow  r  It  Is  a  most  remarkable 
apple  in  its  appearance,  as  well  as  in  its  character. 
It  IS  about  as  near  square  as  round,  for  it  is  neither. 


THE  DYKES  OF  HOLLAND. 

The  dykes,  at  first  sight,  strike  the  beholder  as 
no  extraordinary  work ;  and  it  is  not  until  we  find 
that  a  considerable  part  of  the  country  of  Holland 
lies  some  twenty-four  feet  beneath  the  fcvel  of  the 
sea  at  high-tide,  and  that  it  has  merely  a  fence  of 
mud-banks  to  fortify  the  land  against  the  teitors  of 
invasion  from  tlie  host  of  waters  about  it,  that  the 
mind  becomes  awakened  to  the  vastness  and  im- 
portance of  the  structures.  Nor  is  it  in  summer- 
time, when  the  surrounding  rivers  are  half  dried  up, 
and  the  ocean  without  is  placid  and  beautiful  as 
some  vast  lake,  that  we  are  able  to  arrive  at  a  sense 
of  the  protection  afforded  by  the  belt  of  searwallsto 
the  people  within  them ;  but  only  during  the  tem- 
pests or  winter,  when  the  terrible  waves  are  tower- 
m^  to  the  sky,  like  liquid  mountains,  and  the  tide 
has  risen  many  feet  above  its  usual  heieht,  owing  to 
the  immense  body  of  water  from  the  Atlantic  rav- 
ing been  driven  by  the  gales  across  the  German 
ocean  towards  the  narrow  straits  of  Dover,  and 
there  being  dammed  up  as  it  were,  so  that  the  vast 
flood  is  forced  back  upon  the  Dutch  coast,  and 
leans  all  its  stupendous  weight  against  the  ridge  of 
dykes  around  tne  Nether-countJ^.  It  is  at  sueh 
times,  indeed,  tibat  we  learn  how  much  propoiy 
and  how  many  lives  depend  upon  the  strength  of 
these  same  ocean  bulwarks,  it  is  fearfully  inter- 
esting then  to  walk  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  great 
dykes,  and  to  hear  the  heavy  waves  beating  like  so 
many  batter-rams  against  the  outer  side  of  the  mud 
wall,  and  to  know  by  the  noise  that  the  ocean  is 
already  some  twenty  fbet  above  the  head.  The 
dykes  are  sometimes  forty  feet  high,  and  their 
foundation,  which  is  generally  of  clay,  is  ftam  120 
to  150  feet  in  width.  The  dyke  itself  is  composed 
of  clay — if  not  entirely,  at  least  on  the  outside ;  and 
the  interior  is  filled  with  a  mixture  of  earth,  clay, 
and  sand.    The  face  of  the  dyke  is  thatched,  as  it 
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were,  with  willow  twigs,  interlaced  into  a  kind  of 
wi^er-work,  the  intetstiees  of  which  are  filled  with 
puddled  clay.  The  widter-work  lasts  but  a  few 
years;  so  that  as  it  requires  to  be  repeatedly  re- 
newed, a  number  of  willows  hare  to  b^  grown  in 
Holland  for  the  purpose.  The  base  of  the  dyke  is 
generally  protected  by  masonry,  and  strengUiened 
by  large  heaps  of  stones  and  rows  of  piles ;  while 
the  summit  is  mostly  planted  with  trees,  because 
their  roots  are  found  to  bind  the  soil  firmly  tog^^- 
er.— ktfoylketff'tf  Rhine, 


CARROTS  FOR  SWIHE. 

According  to  Arthub  Young,  carrots  and  pars- 
nips are  better  food  for  swine,  while  &ttening,  than 
potatoes,  and  some  persons  do  not  hesitate  to  assert 
that  parsnips  are  superior  to  either  for  feeding  them. 
A  writer  in  one  of  the  Boglish  agricultural  journals 
asserts  that  they  fatten  all  their  pork  in  the  island 
of  Jersey  on  this  root.  They  contain  a  large 
amoimt  of  saccharine  matter,  and  in  this  important 
particular  are  superior  to  carrots ;  and  it  is  well 
known  that  no  regetable  fiittens  swine  more  rapid- 
ly than  sugar  cane.  Perhaps  in  this  respect  the 
French  sugar  beet  is  superior  to  the  parsnip,  as  it 
exceeds  it  in  the  amount  of  the  sugar-making  prin- 
ciple; but  whether,  on  the  whole,  it  would  be  as 
salutary,  i^hen  used  as  a  constant  diet,  is  a  matter 
admitting,  we  think,  of  some  doubt  The  quantity 
of  these  roots,  which,  under  favorable  circumstances, 
may  be  grown  on  an  acre,  is  much  greater  than  has 
generally  been  supposed^  Of  carrots,  we  belieye  as 
many  as  sixteen  hundred  bushels  per  acre  have 
been  realized  in  this  State,  but  such  a  yield  is  only 
to  be  expected,  of  course,  where  the  ground  is  in  a 
irery  high  degree  of  oultivatioii,  and  where  great 
care  and  attention  are  bestowed  on  the  crop.  But 
supposing  one-half  of  this  large  amount  can  be  pro- 
duced, and  allowing  the  roots  to  possess  a  value 
equal  to  potatoes  for  feeding  swine  and  other  do- 
mestic animals,  we  shall  perceive  that  the  balance 
will  be  considerably  in  favor  of  the  former.  The 
labor  of  tending  an  acre  of  carrots  or  parsnips,  is, 
it  is  true,  considerably  greater  than  that  involved  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  same  extent  cultivated  in  po- 
tatoes; yet  this  is  not  oA  loss. 

All  tap-rooted  crops,  like  the  parship,  carrot,  and 
beet,  effect  a  certain  amelioration  in  the  lands  upon 
which  they  grow,  by  pulverizing  and  disintegrating 
its  particles,  and  rendering  it  more  light  and  pervi- 
ous. The  process  of  prepwing  the  soil  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  seed,  and  tiie  method  generally  pur- 
sued in  cultivating  and  removing  the  crop,  contrib- 
ute also  very  matmally  to  this  reeult  In  some 
parts  of  Eiirope  this  amelioration  is  regarded  of  so 
much  importance,  that  the  cultivation  of  root  crops, 
once  in  a  certain  number  of  years,  b  entered  as  a 
condition  in  all  leases,  and  its  fulfilment  rigidly  ex- 
aeted  and  enforced.  That  it  is  not  too  highly  esti- 
mated, is  demonstrated  by  its  Mghly  beneficial  ef- 
fects, which  are  too  obvious  to  be  misunderstood. 


Fortkt  HmSngUmd 

XHE  QPEH  POLAR  SEA. 

IS  THE  EABTH  HOLLOW? 

It  appears  that  late  discoveries  in  the  Arctic  !•• 
^ons  nave  resulted  in  establLshinf  the  fact  tiiat  it 
18  much  wanner  towards  the  North  Pole  than  about 
the  latitude  where  Sir  John  Franklin  and  his  crew 
perished,  or  where  former  navigators  had  reached ) 
and  that  there  is  an  open  Pelar  Sea,  some  3000 
miles  across.  Various  speculations  are  afloat  to  ao- 
count  for  it.    The  United  Stake  Gazette  says : 

*K)db  writer  attributes  it  to  the  subterranean 
paange  of  Iropioal  waters  firom  equatmrud  seas  to 
the  polar  regions.  Another  finds  the  oaiise  in  soBie 
supposed  great  agitation  of  the  winds  about  the 
poles  of  the  earth,  consequent  upon  the  motions  of 
the  latter.  A  third  calls  attention  to  the  well- 
knoWn  &ct  that  the  earth  is  an  oblate  spheriod,  and 
that  the  iattening  of  the  poles  brings  the  kttar 
nearer  to  the  internal  fires  believed  to  exist  at  tiie 
centre  of  the  globe  than  any  portion  of  the  surfroe. 
A  fourth  revives  S3rmmes's  &mous  theory  that  the 
earth  is  hollow  and  open  at  the  poles,  and  adds 
that  this  opening,  must  have  been  caused  by  the 
ruptve  of  the  earth's  crust  by  the  internal  fires,  the 
heat  of  which,  emitted  from  the  opening,  keeps  the 
Polar  Sea  free  of  ice,  and  milder  in  temperatuik 
The  same  writer  undertakes  to  prove  oymmes^ 
theory  firom  the  book  of  Job.  If  the  Polar  Sea  Is 
not  aooounted  for,  it  will  not  be  for  kudi  of  theo- 

*    ■  n 

nsing." 

Now  I  do  not  know  but  that  the  theory  that  t^ 
eartii  is  hollow  is  as  likely  to  prove  correct  as  any 
other  of  the  above  thmieB.  The  theory  4ittA 
the  warm  water  at  the  North  Pole  is  caused  by  a 
''subterranean  passage  of  tropical  waters  frcto  equa- 
torial seas  to  the  polar  regions,"  does  not  look  very 
plausible ;  for  what  agent  in  nature  is  in  operation 
to  cause  such  a  flow  of  equatorial  waters  P  If  such 
a  flow  of  water  finom  the  South,  sufficient  to  heat 
the  northern  Polar  Sea,  is  constanU^'  morinff  on, 
what  becomes  of  it  when  it  gets  to  this  open  rolar 
Sea  P  Would  it  not,  in  that  case,  flow  badL  to  the 
North  on  the  upper  sur&ce  of  the  sea  P  But  tiiere 
is  evidence  that  it  does  not,  as  the  fact  of  the  mov- 
ing of  the  Quif  Stream  from  south  to  north,  on  the 
sea's  surfiu^,  shows  the  fallacy  of  that  theory. 

As  to  the  agitation  of  wind  about  tiie  Pole,  to 
keep  the  sea  open,  it  is  not  at  all  probable.  I  should 
suppose  if  any  part  of  the  earth  endured  a  d«id 
caun,  it  would  be  the  region  about  the  pole,  as  the 
diurnal  motion  of  the  earth  near  the  nole  is  so 
small  that  it  cannot  be  subjected  to  such  nuctuation, 
nor  by  heat  and  cold,  caused  by  the  action  of  tiie 
sun  on  the  temperate  or  torrid  zones.  The  third 
argument  advanced  is,  that  the  earth  is  flattened 
towards  the  poles,  and  therefore  nearer  the  internal 
heat  of  the  eeurth.  But  this  idea  is  wholly yhi^a- 
ciouB,  Is  not  the  whole  Arctic  region  nearer  the 
centre  of  the  earth  than  that  of  the  temperate  or 
eouatorial  region  P^  Yes,  every  one  will  acknowl- 
ecte  that,  who  believes  that  the  earth  is  an  oblate 
spheriod — ^flattened  at  the  poles;  and  that  the  sur- 
fiice  of  the  equatorial  r^on  is  much  farther  fVom 
the  earth's  centre.  It  remains,  therefore,  fbr  tiie 
theoiy  that  the  earth  is  hoUoWf  somewhat  like  an 
egg  snell— open  at  both  ends— that  is,  at  the  poles 
of  the  earth.  Can  there  not  be  as  trait  or  ffreater 
argument  advanced  that  the  earm  is  hollow,  m 
there  can  be  that  it  is  one  soHd  mass  to  its  centre  P 
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I  think  8o.  First ;  is  it  not  conceded  that  nothing 
is  made  in  Tain — ^that  nothing  superfluous  is  crea- 
ted when  the  less  would  be  sufficient  P  Now  if  it 
would  not  conflict  with  the  eternal  law  of  gra^ita- 
tion  to  have  made  this  earth  hollow,  instead  of  solid, 
and  thereby  have  saved  one-half,  two-thirds,  or  three- 
quarters  of  the  material  of  which  it  is  composed, 
and  have  one-third  or  more  larger  siuface  for  ani- 
mals and  intelligent  beings  to  perform  their  active 
Kfe, — ^would  not  that  be  an  economy  worthy  of  God 
the  Ci'eator  ? 

If  the  outer  shell  of  the  earth  is  (say  from  the 
fortieth  degree  of  both  north  and  south  latitudes,) 
five  hundred  miles  thick,  this  would  leave  the  inner 
space  seven  thousand  miles  in  diameter.  Accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  attraction,  every  particle  of  the 
inner  part  of  this  shell  would  keep  its  place,  and 
not  fly  off  7000  miles  across  this  hollow  to  ^t  to 
tiie  opposite  shell  pf  the  earth.  Can  the  objectors 
to  this  theory  maintain  that  it  would  P  I  think  not 
Gapt  Synmies,  who  lectured  some  thirty  years  a^, 
upon  the  earth  being  hollow,  and  capable  of  being 
inhatxted«  was  not  me  first  who  broached  such  an 
idea.  I  have  in  my  hand  a  book  published  in  the 
year  181S,  of  179  pages,  which  advocates  this  theo- 
ry. The  author  was  Mr.  Otis  Paine,  of  Foxborough, 
Mass.  It  was  entitled  "TVue  and  Infernal  Frimdr 
Mp ;  or  ike  Wiidom  of  Eve,  and  the  Character  of 
ihe  SerpenL  WUh  the  SitutUum,  Joy$  and  Lou  of 
Paraaue.'*  It  was  composed  principally  of  poetry. 
In  its  prefiboe  I  find  the  following  on  paffe  9th  : 

^Ist.  That  this  earth  is  a  hoUow  globe,  contain- 
ing a  ciledial  region  in  its  centre,  and  the  same 
that  is  called  Paradise,  Mount  Zion,  and  Eden,  in 
leripture,  where  •4fl2am  and  Eve  and  the  new  crea- 
tion were  laoed  when  created,  and  whence  they 
were  driven  on  toHng  ike  forbidden  frtdl" 

After  advancing  three  other  propositions,  which 
do  not  relate  to  this  question,  he  proceeds  to  prove 
his  theory  as  follows : 

^roof  that  this  earth  is  a  hollow  globe,  &c 
By  the  records  of  Scripture,  both  of  the  old  and 
new  Testaments,  it  appears  that  there  is  a  region, 
or  beautiful  realm,  in  the  centre  or  heart  of  this 
earth ;  that  the  first  created  man  (Adam)  was 
formed  of  the  dust  of  this  earth,  and  put  into  this 
realm  (then  called  Eden)  to  till  ana  cultivate  it, 
and  to  have  dominion  over  all  who  dwelt  there. 
But  he,  (Adam)  breaking  his  Creator's  law,  was 
driven  ^m  this  celestial  region  to  till  the  ground 
from  whence  he  was  taken. 

**It  farther  appears,  by  the  predictions  recorded 
in  scripture,  that  this  region  will  be  discovered, 
and  be  inhabited  with  the  human  race ;  that  on 
this  discovery,  a  thousand  years  of  perfect  peace 
throughout  all  nations  will  take  phice,  and  millen- 
nium commence." 

Mr.  Paine  then  occupies  over  four  pages  of  his 
Ibook  with  extractB  from  various  passages  of  scrip- 
ture, and  his  own  comments,  to  prove  the  truth  of 
liis  Uieory. 

Now,  I  will  venture  to  conjecture  what  this 
•timing  sword,  which  turned  every  way,"  &c,wa8. 
If  the  Garden  of  Eden  wss  in  the  hollow  of  the 
< earth,  and  our  first  parents  were  "driven  out,"  in 
•consec^uence  of  disobedience,  it  was  the  glittering 
ice  which  from  that  time  to  this  has  been  sufficient 
ix>  ke'^p  them  and  their  posterity  from  finding  the 
^entrance  to  the  interior  of  the  earth,  but  will,  with- 
in a  few  years  be  overcome,  according  to  the  pre- 


diction of  Mr.  Paine.  No  doubt  but  that  the  inde- 
fatigable ener^  of  our  people  will  have  a  steam- 
boat with  a  smtable  crew,  saulnff  upon  this  ''open 
sea,"  within  a  few  years  and  if  mere  is  an  opemng, 
one  or  two  hundred  miles  in  diameter,  they  will  be 
sure  to  find  it,  and  their  indomitable  courage  will 
induce  them  to  enter  it,  and  within  a  year  after, 
may  return  and  make  their  report 

Yours  most  respectfully,      Isaac  Stearns. 
Mansfield,  Maa$.,  January  \9t,  1856. 

P.  S. — ^I  would  ask  the  question  of  you,  or  your 
correspondents,  (if  th^  see  this  in  your  paper)  how 
Jong  ago  was  it  that  C&pt  Symmes  lectured  upon 
the  theory  of  this  eartn  being  hollow;  and  also, 
were  his  lectures  ever  published?  If  so,  where  can 
I  obtain  a  copy  P  I.  s. 


HOW  TO 


A  JIBING  HOBSE 


DEAW. 

An  omnibus  full  of  passengers  was  detained  a 
long  time  this  afternoon  in  Ouord  Street,  by  one 
of  the  horses  turning  obstinate  and  refusing  to  pro- 
ceed ;  and  notwithstanding  numerous  and  persua- 
sive arguments  infficted  upon  him  by  a  lar^  crowd 
of  persons  collected,  such  as  digging  spurs  mto  him 
from  the  hand,  sundry  kicks  and  licks,  cursing  and 
swearing,  &c,  the  horse  would  not  advance ;  and 
when  by  manual  force,  some  ten  or  fifteen  managed, 
on  several  occasions,  to  move  the  omnibus  a  few 
paces,  it  resulted  in  nothing  but  a  graceful  pvrouUt 
of  the  whole  concern  back  to  the  same  spot,  much 
to  the  amusement  of  the  crowd,  but  not  so  much  of 
the  passengers,  who,  I  must  admit,  maintained  the 
greatest  patience  and  forbearance.  Observing  idi 
Uie  endeavors  of  the  crowd  to  fail  in  making  the 
horse  move,  I  suggested  to  the  persons  interested, 
a  simple  remedy  used  in  India,  on  similar  occasions 
— ^that  is  to  get  a  slight  rope,  and  attach  it  to  «ne  of 
the  fore  feet  of  the  stubborn  animal,  and  the  person 
holding  the  other  end  of  the  rope  to  advance  a  fern 
paces,  taking  with  him  the  horse's  foot,  when,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  the  horses  and  omnibus  must  fol- 
low; My  advice  was  at  first  ridiculed  and  laughed 
at,  but  after  some  more  ineffectual  attempts  after 
their  own  barbarous  and  savage  mariner,  a  rope  was 
produced  and  applied  as  described,  when  the  horse 
immediately  advanced,  and  the  omnibus,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  minutes,  was  out  of  sight,  much  to 
the  amazement  of  the  rude  and  bigoted  crowd.  I 
heard  them  expressing  their  wonder  and  astonish- 
ment at  this  verv  simple  remedy,  which  should  be 
more  generally  known  in  this  country. — London 
Tme$* 

GOOD  E06S. 

Mr.  Cyrus  Stow,  of  Concord,  Mass.,  gives  us  an 
account  of  four  Suffolk  pigs,  fatted  by  him.  We 
saw  them  a  short  time  before  they  were  killed,  and 
noticed  that,  though  not  remarkably  large,  they 
had  great  weight  of  carcass  for  the  bone  and  ofiaL 
They  were  bred  by  C.  B.  dark.    Mr.  Stow  says-* 

«These  four  pigs  (all  sows)  I  bought  on  the  8th 
of  February  last.  They  weighed  145,  140,  130, 
100— total  523  lbs.— «t  5i  cents— $27,46.  De- 
duct for  shrinkage  forty  per  cent,  would  leave  314 
lbs.  dead  weight  when  I  purchased  them.  They 
were  killed  on  the  15th  of  December,  and  weigh- 
ed 449,  374,  36a,  367— total  1555  lbs.  I  sold 
three  of  them  at  my  door  at  llj  cents  per  pound — 
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kept  the  other  for  my  own  use.  Aggregate  value 
of  the  four,  $178,04;  deduct  cost,  |27,48,  leaves 
a  gain  of  $151  48.  They  were  kept  by  me  309 
days,  and  gained,  as  I  calculate,  1247  lbs.,  or  a  tri- 
fle over  a  pound,  each,  per  day — ^nothing  to  brag 
^tf  they  had  been  hirh  fed— but  they  were  kept 
very  cheaply,  and  had  but  b'ttle  meal  until  the  hist 
month  of  tbe  time,  when  they  were  fed  with  cob 
meal  (corn  and  cobs  ground  together.)  TTie  re- 
mainder of  the  time  they  had  the  wash  of  the 
house  and  the  skimmed  milk  of  two  or  three  cows, 
with  small  notatoes,  and  pumpkms  boiled  up  with 
a  little  meai.  I  keep  five  cows  and  sell  about  one-^ 
half  of  the  milk."— .jBorfow  CWtwator. 


WEALTH  OF  THE  BOTHSSHILBS. 

The  number  and  amount  of  the  loans  that  have 
been  negotiated  bv  the  Rothschilds  is  scarcely  any 
index  of  their  wealth.  It  is  not  necessary  that  they 
alM>uld  be  worth  the  enormous  sum  of  a  thousand 
million  of  dollars,  which  has  been  absurdly  attribu- 
ted to  them,  in  order  to  take,  since  the  iCrimean 
war,  the  English  loan  of  eighty  millions  of  dollars, 
the  Austrian  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  millions,  the 
Turkish  of  forty  millions,  an  early  one  to  Russia  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty  millions,  one  to  Sardinia  of 
ten  millions,  another  to  England  in  exchequer  bills 
of  thirty-five  millions,  and  a  second  now  on  the  tapis 
of  a  hundred  millions  of  dollars. 

Just  consider  how  such  loans  in  this  country  and 
everywhere  else  are  made.  Some  house,  like  the 
Rothschilds,  for  example,  confers  with  its  corres- 
pondents and  friends  of  various  cities,  ascertains 
now  much  they  will  assume  of  a  projected  loan,  and 
then  rejects  or  accepts  the  proposal  of  the  borrower 
on  specified  terms.  The  nouse  named  represents 
the  whole,  and  nerhape  is  the  only  one  recognised 
and  known  in  the  transaction ;  but  takes  no  more 
of  the  loan,  perhaps,  than  others  not  named,  if  so 
much,  and  may  immediately,  or  soon,  part  with  that 
moderate  fraction,  if  a  satis&ctory  advance  can  be 
obtained. 

Negotiators  of  public  loans  in  this  country  are  not 
always  men  of  laige  capital,  but,  acting  in  the  capa- 
city of  conducfoTS,  they  are  merely  in  possession  of 
alMlity  to  place  them  among  those  who  are.  They, 
as  well  aa  the  Rothschilds,  doubtless  sometimes  act 
in  the  capacity  of  brokers  simply,  though  at  others, 
without  question,  as  loaners  or  their  own  capital.  A 
merchant  might  as  well  be  set  down  as  worth  five 
milHons,  because  his  sales  amount  in  two  years  to 
that  sum,  as  the  Rothschilds  be  estimated  as  worth 
athotisand  millions  of  dollars,  because  the  loans 
they  have  negotiated  within  a  few  years  reach  ^t 
prodigious  figure, — a  sum  comprising  about  one- 
ouarter  of  all  the  precious  meted  of  the  globe. — 
Mwark  Advertiser, 


Yeak  Book  of  Agriculture. — ^This  work  is  a 
compilation  of  articles  and  engravings,  on  nearly  all 
subjects  connected  with  agriculture,  and  contains 
a  thousand  suggestions  valuable  to  the  fanner  who 
has  not  access  to  a  variety  of  works  on  similar  top- 
ics. It  is  printed  handsomely,  is  illustrated  by  nu- 
merous engravings  of  implements  and  plants, 
among  the  latter,  some  half-dozen  full  large  en- 
gravings of  the  cotton  plant  in  its  various  stages. 
David  A.  Wells,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  well-known 


as  a   writer,  chemist,  &c,  and  now  the  prindpal 

Editor  of  the  Farm  Jovmal,  published  at  Philadel- 
phia, is  the  Editor.  For  sale  by  Ruggles,  .Nourse,. 
Mason  &  Co.,  Boston. 


THE  FIRESIDE. 

When  the  anoir-flakes  soffljr  rattto 

On  tho  darkened  window  pane, 
And  the  night  winds  moan  aod  munnur 

In  a  wild  and  fitfal  strain— 
0,  how  welcome  is  the  oheerful, 

Brightly  burning,  ruddy  light. 
Glowing  from  the  erening  flreside, 

Glowing,  sparkling,  warm  and  bright ! 

How  the  mellow  beams  are  danoing 

On  tiie  oeillng,  in  tbe  hall, 
E*en  within  Uie  heat's  dark  corners, 

With  a  gentle  glance  they  fall. 
And  in  the  clear  and  pleasant  radiance, 

As  In  the  waves  of  gold  it  plays, 
Melts  the  soul  that's  filled  with  sadness, 

Lights  the  eye  with  radiant  rays. 

LoTed  ones  meet  around  the  fireside, 

Through  the  dreary  winter  eve, 
Whilst  the  storm  without  Is  wildest, 

Tales  of  other  days  to  weave, 
Songs  that  to  the  heart  are  dearest, 

Breathe  upon  the  hallowed  air. 
Voices  gay  In  mirth  are  mingled, 

**Hoaflehold  words'*  an  sweetest  tfaefe. 

How  the  aged  and  the  weary 

Look  back  to  the  happy  hearth, 
By  whose  merry  light  they  sported, 

Bre  they  tasted  anght  but  mirth. 
Though  the  glow  Iwb  long  been  Ikded, 

Brighter  than  of  yore  It  boms, 
When  the  spirit,  worn  with  waaderin, 

To  that  cherished  vision  turns. 

Then,  while  falling  snow-flakes  rattle 

On  tbe  darkened  window  pane, 
Let  us  gather  round  the  fireside, 

Heedless  of  the  night  wind's  reign. 
And  when  life's  cold  winter  cometh, 

'Mid  the  darkness  and  the  storm 
We'll  again  in  memory's  chamber 

Meet  arotind  the  fireside  warm. 


For  the  New  BngUmd  Farmer. 

FANCY  STOCK 

WHO  KNOWS  WHERE  IT  CAN  BE  P0X7ND. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^I  am  one  of  the  '^constant  read- 
ers" of  the  J^ew  England  Farmer^  and  ftom^  it 
have  gained  a  deal  of  useful  information  in  lelatioD 
to  the  various  matters  on  which  it  jnroperly  treats, 
(L  e.  ruralities,)  besides  a  great  vanetv  of  pleasant 
and  instructive  reading  on  various  otner  subjects. 
But  there  is  one  thing  that  I  have  been  rather  sur- 
prised at, — and  that  is,  that  people  do  not  avail 
themselves  more  of  the  opportunity  of  advertising 
in  its  columns  many  things  whidi  are  wanted  by 
those  who  reside  in  the  country,  and  particukrlyia 
suburban  villages ; — ^I  refer  to  llie  various  kinds  of 
fancu  tlodc,  such  as  fowls,  i)igeons,  dudLs,  geese, 
rabbits,  and  dogs  of  various  kinds. 

Now  there  are  very  many  who  have  a  taste  ihr 
such  things,  and  would  gladly  become  purchasers,  if 
they  only  knew  where  uie  sellers  were  to  be  found. 
In  England,  it  is  quite  the  fashion  to  adverkiae 
every  such  thing  in  the  rural  papers,  so  that  if  a  per- 
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son  Retires  to  obtain  any  particular  breed  of  fowls, 
or  a  well-bred  sporting  or  watch  dog,  he  can  almost 
always  find  just  what  ne  wants  at  the  shortest  no- 
tice. I  think  that  those  who  breed  such  animals, 
either  for  amusement  or  profit,  would  find  it  greatly 
to  their  advantage  to  heed  tiiis  suggestion,^-and 
advertise  in  the  ATew  England  Farmer. 

Yours  ever,  A  Country  Gent. 


WHArS  THE  USE  OF  AORICULTUBAL 

PAPERS  1 

Mb.  Editor  : — ^If  one  of  the  great  objects  of  ag- 
ricultural pai>er8  should  be  to  induce  the  mind  to 
co-operate  with  the  hands  in  the  prosecution  of 
iheur  laborious  task,  then  it  is  a  question  of  first 
importance  to  those  who  conduct  them,  by  what 
means  can  this  object  be  attained  P 

The  first  thought  that  occurs  to  my  mind,  is,  that 
agricultural  papers  must  show  that  farming  is  a 
subject  worthy  of  the  mind. 

That  it  is  not  generally  so  considered,  I  am  well 
aware.  In  reading  the  hfe  of  Daniel  Webster,  we 
find  that  his  fiither  was  not  satisfied  with  his  busi- 
ness, but  murmured  that  it  was  his  doom  to  plod 
upon  the  farm,  "unhonored  and  unknown,"  while 
others,  whom  he  regarded  as  only  his  equals  by  na- 
ture, but  who  had  cnosen  the  ^'professions,"  had  se- 
cnred  both  fortune  and  &me.  And  such  is  the 
common  feeling  of  fanners  throughout  New  Eng- 
land, at  least.  The  farmer's  son  that  would  be 
rich  or  respectable,  looks  away  from  the  farm  for 
the  means  of  attaining  his  object ;  and  he  has  a 
perfect  right  to  do  so,  if  wealth  and  respectability 
are  not  the  growth  of  the  soU.  If  all  who  become 
lawyers,  ministers,  doctors,  merchants,  and  mechan- 
ics, live  easier,  make  money  fiister,  and  otherwise 
get  on  better  than  those  who  remain  upon  &rms, 
It  appears  to  me  an  utterly  hopeless  task  to  satisfy 
the  mind  that  possesses  a  single  spark  of  enterprise 
or  ambition  with  the  business  of  agriculture. 

Here,  then,  we  are;  agricultural  papers  must  go 
to  work,  and  prove  that,  all  things  considered,  farm- 
ing is  as  desirable  a  pursuit  as  any  other.  If  they 
cannot  do  this  now,  they  must  wait  until  the  pres- 
ent rush  of  young  men  from  agriculture  into  everj' 
other  department  of  business,  shall  enable  them  to 
do  so.  For  until  this  is  done,  by  iacts  Uiat  will 
convince  and  by  figures  that  do  not  lie,  people  will 
not  be  satisfied  wiui  the  business.  No  amount  of 
poetical  flights  nor  of  rhetorical  flourishes — ^no  talk 
of  Cincinnatus  at  his  plow  nor  of  the  flocks  of  Job 
—no  descriptions  of  what  agriculture  has  been  or 
OQg^t  to  be— will  answer;  uieyimust  show  what  it 
ia,  and,  by  way  of  contrast,  wbiat  other  occupations 
are.  They  must  turn  attention  from  the  Websters, 
the  Lawrences,  and  the  Chickerings,  to  the  great 
multitude  of  lawyers,  traders,  and  mechanics,  above 
whom  these  indiriduals  towered  so  high.  We  haye 
books  for  the  million ;  but  we  greatly  need  books 
^the  million.  The  Life  of  Amos  Lawrence  has  been 
written,  and  printed,  and  read.  But  the  lives  of 
the  thousands  whom  that  book  shall  entice  to  the 
oity,  will  never  be  written  at  all,  (the  number  that 
sleep  in  the  watch-houses,  it  is  true,  may  be  men- 
tioQed  in  the  daily  papers,  but  who  will  look  there 
ht  the  followers  of  a  great  man,)  unless  agricultur- 
al papers  shall  follow  up  the  history  of  her  truant 
•ons,  and  give  us  a  new  phase  of  biography — olives 
of  the  undistinguished. 


But  to  be  more  direct.  I  believe  there  is  among 
fanners  great  misapprehension  as  to  the  condition 
of  the  mass  of  those  who  follow  other  professicMis, 
especially  of  those  congi'egated  in  our  cities.  I 
think  also  that  agricultural  papers  can  furnish  no 
matter  more  interesting  and  valuable  to  fiurmers, 
than  honest  statements  of  the  actual  incomes  and 
necessary  expenditures — ^the  toubles  and  anxieties 
— ^the  disappointments  and  vexations,  which  are  ixi- 
cident  to  professional,  commercial,  and  mechani- 
cal life.  If  this  were  to  be  done  fidthfuUj^  many 
causes  of  contentment,  and  satisfaction  with  the 
farm  would  be  found,  where  in  feet  only  reasons 
ior  envy  and  discontent  are  now  seen.  The  Billy 
Grays,  the  John  Jacob  Astors,  and  the  Stephen  Ge- 
rards,  are  taken  as  a  sort  of  basis  for  our  notions  of 
the  wealth  ofb  city  merchants ;  the  ten  to  twenty 
dollars  a  week  that  the  overseers  and  foremen  of 
shops  sometimes  receive,  gives  us  our  impression 
of  mechanical  waees ;  to  the  few  distingpuished  men 
who  force  themselves  upon  our  notice,  ic  the  vari- 
ous walks  of  literature  and  learning,  are  we  indebt- 
ed for  our  ideas  of  the  honors  which  attach  to  the 
professions ;  and  the  "glory  of  war"  comes  from 
ner  Alexanders,  and  not  from  the  thousands  who 
butcher  each  other  on  the  field  of  battle,  or  die 
sdll  more  miserably  on  the  march  or  in  the  camp. 

When  men  come  to  form  their  opinions  of  these 
professions  from  the  great  multitude  who  follow 
them  as  the  means  of  a  livelihood,  and  not  from  the 
few  "great  and  shining  lights"  that,  meteDr-like, 
occasionally  rise  up  far  above  the  oi'dinary  level 
of  their  associates,  I  believe  that  the  humble  claima 
of  agriculture  will  be  better  appreciated.  ^ 

Let  agricultural  papers,  then,  send  their  "report- 
ers" not  only  to  agricultural  exhibijdons,  but  amcmg 
the  office-holders  at  Washington,  among  the 
learned  professions,  among  the  "merchant  princes" 
and  their  clerks,  into  the  shop  and  fectories  of  the 
mechanic  and  artisan,  and  if  you  please  let  them 
step  into  Sebastopol,  where  the  three  mightiest  or- 
tions  of  the  earth  nave  been  making  corpses  as  men 
make  hay ;  let  them  pry  into  the  "private  affim'* 
of  these  classes,  learn  what  rents  they  pay,  iriiat 
bills  they  have  to  mee^  and  just  how  their  money 
goes,  then  see  how  their  children  "mftke  out"  in  the 
world,  and  finally  look  into  the  probate  ciSce  to  as- 
certain what  sums  they  leave  for  their  heirs  and 
successors,  and  we  shall  thus  have  an  account-cur* 
rent  which  will  greatly  assist  in  making  up  our  bal* 
ance-sheet  between  them  and  agriculture— and  smar 
ments,  too,  for  the  decision  of  the  question  with 
which  we  started, — Is  forming  a  subject  worthy  of 
the  mind  ?— Will  it  do  for  formers,  like  ^ood  gen- 
erals, to  make  the  subject  of  the  approechmg  "sum- 
mer's campaign"  the  study  of  their  leisure  hours  in 
the  "winter  quarters"  to  which  they  are  about  re- 
tiring P  Is  it  proper  that,  like  the  lawyer,  the  for- 
mer should  utudiously  hunt  up  the  authorities  and 
nrecedents  which  bear  upon  the  "case"  in  hand? 
May  he,  like  the  mechanic,  have  a  "pattern"  to 
work  by  P  and  Hke  the  physician,  have  his  **dis- 
pensatory"  to  consult  in  administering  to  his  un- 
complaining patients  P 

If  these  queries  must  be  answered  in  the  nega- 
tive, we  may  as  well  throw  aside  the  agricultural 
paper  at  once.  Love  stories  and  the  Pirate's  Own 
hook  can  be  read  by  our  femilies,  and  ghosts  and 
hobgoblins,  stamping  tables  and  communicating 
snints,  ugly  neighbors  and  unruly  cattle,  may  be 
discussed  as  well  without  a  paper  as  with  it$  and 
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when  these  fiul,  we  con  at  least  "whistle  for  want 
of  thought,"  and  so  ''welcome  in  the  peacefal  eve- 
ning ;'*  or  we  may  keep  ourselves  in  a  constant 
fret,  and  make  those  about  us  as  unhappy  as  an  en- 
vious and  discontented  spirit  ever  does,  with  our 
murmurs  that  we  are  nothing  but  formers,  while 
others  are  enjoying  the  luxury  of  large  pay,  high 
life,  and  light  toil. 

But  if  the  foregoing  questions  can  be  answered 
in  the  affirmative — ^if  we  re&Uy  can  believe  it  will 
**pay^  to  think  and  read  about  iarming — ^if  we  begin 
to  mistrust  that,  after  all,  we  are  about  as  well  off 
Bs  the  average  of  other  professions — ^how  agreeably 
does  the  dark  side  of  our  prospect  change  for  the 
brighter  and  more  hopeful !  Let  us  keep  it  before 
our^es  if  we  can,       A  Windsoe  County  Boy. 

Wmckesier,  Mass,,  Dec,  1855. 

JS/orthem  Parmer, 


For  the  New  Bngland  Farmer, 

TTEAHT,  FLT4;ATCH££,  0£  EISQ 

BULD. 

MUSCICAPA  TYRANNUS. 

This  bird  generally  selects,  for  a  place  to  build, 
an  old  apple  tree  standing  alone  in  some  pasture 
skirted  with  wood,  or  on  some  hill-side,  below 
which  is  a  clear  field  with  a  few  trees  or  bushes 
tl^reon  which  will  serve  him  for  standing  places ; 
from  these  he  sallies  forth  in  pursuit  of  insects 
that  pass  and  repass,  turning  to  the  right,  then  to  the 
left,  now  rising  in  the  air  with  qui(£  vibrations  of 
his  wings,  then,  with  hawk-like  motions,  he  skims 
the  surnice  of  the  ground,  seizing  his  prey  at  every 
turn  he  makes.     Over  such  a  field  he  holds  su- 

Ereme  authoritv,  and  is  a  dreaded  foe  toblack- 
irds,  crows  ana  hawks ;  even  the  eagle  daunts  not 
his  courage ;  for  he  no  sooner  perceives  his  coming 
than  he  lowers  his  body  to  the  oranch  on  which  he 
standsy  moves  his  head  from  one  side  to  the  other, 
raises  its  feathers — then  launches  forth  to  meet 
him,  uttering,  as  he  starts,  his  twittering  notes ; 
the  eagle  no  more  sweeps  in  circles  to  reconnoitre 
the  fiehi  below,  but  starts  on  a  direct  course  to'  rid 
himself  of  his  pursuer — ^but  it  is  in  vain— ^the  in- 
trepid tormentor  rises  above  him,  dives  upon  his 
back,  rises  again,  and  sweeps  from  side  to  side, 
while  with  velocity  the  ea^e  dives,  then  mounts 
almost  perpendicularly  to  elude  his  hot  charges ;  but 
such  evoludons  avail  him  nothing,  he  must  leave 
the  king-bird's  precincls,  or  by  alighting  on  some 
tall  tree,  when,  with  a  few  more  swoops  at  this  no- 
ble bird,  the  tjTant  retires  j  and  as  he  returns,  hov- 
ering triumphantly  to  his  place,  you  see  his  head 
move,  as  his  eye  follows  the  insects  that  he  passes, 
first  on  one  side,  then  on  the  other,  until  he  sees 
one  to  his  liking  j  he  turns,  or  rises,  as  the  case  may 
be,  snaps  him  in  his  bill,  returns  to  his  place,  strikes 
him  a  few  times  on  his  stand,  and  devours  him ; 
thus  is  he  as  merciless  with  his  prev,  as  is  the 
eagle,  with  whom  he  disputes  the  right  to  hunt 
over  the  same  field,  and  to  every  bird,  larger  than 
himself,  a  teasing  master,  who  dares  intnufe  on  his 
presumed  rights. 

After  having  chosen  the  spot,  which  is  generally 
on  a  horizontal  branch,  not  many  feet  nrom  the 
ground,  in  which  to  locate  their  nest,  keeping  in 
^w  the  fact  that  the  thickest  foliage  will  best  con- 
ceal it,  the  male  decends  to  the  ground,  and 
brings  to  the  place  the  first  stick  which  commences 


the  foundation  of  their  future  home.  The  woric  is 
then  carried  on  principally  by  the  female,  who  with 
small  sticks,  coarse  grasses,  and  dry  flowers  of  the 
yarrow  forms  the  outside ;  and  for  the  inside,  she 
brings  small  fibrous  roots,  but  oflener  fine  dried  gi'ass 
and  norse-hair,  making  a  very  neat  and  compact 
nest  The  exterior  diameter  of  it  is  about  five 
inches,  the  interior  diameter  is  two  and  three-fourth« 
inches,  and  the  depth  two  inches.  The  eggs  are 
usually  four,  and  sometimes  five,  in  number ;  of  a 
broad  ovate  form,  and  of  a  very  pale  cream  color, 
marked  with  large  brown  spots  placed  in  clusters 
with  others,  some  of  a  deeper,  and  some  of  a 
lighter  purple,  chiefiy  at  the  large  end,  and  smaller 
detached  spots  of  the  same  color  at  the  small  end*; 
they  are  one  inch  in  length,  six-eighths  of  an  inch 
in  diameter. 

During  the  time  of  incubation  the  male  presents 
an  example  of  the  most  devoted  attachment  to  his 
mate,  rarely,  if  ever,  shown  by  any  of  the  feather- 
ed race.  While  the  female  is  performing  her  duty 
of  hatching  her  eggs,  he  sits  near  the  nest,  on  a 

Sroiectinff  branch  of  the  same  tree,  and  with  valor 
eiends  her  and  the  nest  from  all  harm ;  while  at 
the  same  time,  his  restless  eye  selects  for  her  the 
choicest  food.  He  also  assists  in  hatching  the 
eggs,  and  appears  to  perform  the  duty  with  cheer- 
fumess. 

In  the  fore  part  of  the  day  the  female  leaves  the 
nest,  and  alignts  on  the  nearest  stand  in  the  field, 
and  sits  pluminc;  her  feathers  for  some  time,  inter- 
rupted at  times  by  insects  which  she  allows  to  pass, 
by  merely  following  them  with  her  eye.  After 
having  arranged  her  feathers,  she  is  ready  to  take 
her  prey  the  first  opportunity  that  presents  itself. 
In  a  few  moments  she  launches  in  the  air  and 
keeps  upon  the  wing,  making  a  wide  circuit  around 
the 'field,  and  sometimes  beyond  it,  before  she 
alights  I  this  circuit  she  makes  several  times,  and 
remains  one,  and  sometimes  two  hours  from  the 
nest;  when  she  returns  the  male,  with  incessant 
twitterings,  betakes  himself  to  the  most  prominent 
part  of  the  field  to  pass  the  remainder  of  the  day 
m  strife  with  other  birds. 

After  the  young  are  reared  they  separate,  and 
you  hear  them  no  more  during  their  stay  at  the 
North ;  they  are  seen,  however,  watching  for  insects 
from  stone  walls,  posts,  or  fences,  until  about  the 
first  of  September,  when  they  depart  for  the  South. 

With  regard  to  the  house-wren,  (Troglodytes 
Adon)  :  Tnis  favorite  and  well-known  bird  arrives 
in  Massachusetts  about  the  tenth  of  May,  and  im- 
mediately commences  looking  up  a  place  for  its 
nest ;  they  will  select  some  cavity  in  an  old  apple 
tree,  or  occupy  a  box  put  upon  a  pole,  or  tied  on  a 
tree  in  the  garden.  A  jug  with  a  hole  through  its 
side  large  enough  for  their  entrance,  with  its  neek 
corked  tightly,  is  generally  accepted  by  them  in  pre- 
ference to  any  thin^  else.  When  any  one  takes  suffi- 
cient care  to  provide  such  a  place  for  them  to  breed 
in  as  their  habits  require,  he  will  be  likely  to 
have  a  pair  of  these  birds  about  his  premises,  whose 
loud  and  animated  song  is  exceedingly  pleasing, 
and  whose  usefultfess  in  destroying  insects  whicn 
prey  upon  fruit  and  vegetables,  would  be  a  re- 
compense. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged  upon  fkrmersand 
horticulturists  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  usefbl 
birds ;  the  immense  number  of  insects  destroyed 
by  them  daily,  for  their  own  wants,  and  those  of 
their  young,  greatly  reduces  the  ravages  of  these 
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Termin.  In  the  month  of  May  I  tied  to  the  up- 
right limb  of  an  apple  tree,  a  juff  which  I  had  fixed 
for  their  accommoaation ;  also  a  oox,  which  I  placed 
upon  the  ridge-pole  of  a  shed ;  in  a  few  days  I 
heard  the  merry  song  of  a  male  as  he  sat  upon  the 
top  of  the  box,  and  for  two  days  he  sang  almost 
incessantly ;  at  times  he  would  fly  to  the  jug  and 
curiously  examine  it,  then  return  to  the  box-^-con- 
stantly  m  motion  when  not  in  song.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  third  day  a  female  arrived— shy  and 
coy,  and  as  she  became  more  familiar,  he  became 
more  vivacious ;  it  seemed  as  though  his  little  bo- 
som would  burst  with  ecstasv  of  ioy,  as  he  led  her 
to  and  from  each  place  that  had  oeen  erected  for 
their  use. 

The  next  two  days  seemed  to  be  spent  by  them 
in  viewing  the  orchard  and  premises  generally,  par- 
ticularly the  pig^stye,  bam  and  bee-house;  the  lat- 
ter building  being  a  place  of  resort  for  them 
through  the  summer  at  twilight,  at  which  time 
they  destroyed  numbers  of  bee-moths.  On  the 
fourth  day  the  female  commenced  carrying  smal 
dried  stickB  into  the  jug,  and  continued  with  thisl 
work  until  she  had  filled  it  nearly  full,  placing 
them  on  the  top  in  a  circular  form,  leaving  a  cav- 
ity, in  which  she  made  the  nest  of  fine  dried  grass, 
and  lined  it  lavishly  with  feathers. 

It  is  invariably  their  custom  to  nearly  fill  the 
cavity  they  have  selected  with  sticks  before  they 
build  their  nest,  unless  such  a  cavity  is  very  large ; 
and  in  every  instance,  I  have  noticed  that  the  top 
of  the  nest  was  above  the  place  of  their  entrance. 

Danoerspori.  A.  F. 


sions  of  the  rich  luxuriance  of  animal  file  in  the 
ocean,  and  reveals  to  the  astomshed  senses  the  con* 
scousness  of  the  universality  of  betng." 


PR0FTJ8I0H  OF  LIFE  IN  THE  OCEAN. 

Not  a  shell  or  a  stone  is  brought  up,  but  is 
thronged  with  living  beinss.  Every  branch  of 
weeds  gives  shelter  to  miQtitudes  of  creatures- 
some  temporary  lod^rs,  some  permanent  resi- 
dents, life  is  a  parasitic  upon  life.  The  surptda 
builds  its  stony  case  on  the  abode  of  the  shell-fish, 
and  the  delicate  lace- work  of  the  moss-coral  over^ 
spreads  the  surpula.  Over  the  stem  of  the  sea- 
weed creeps  the  graceful  plumes  of  the  zoophyte 
spring.  These,  again,  are  thickly  invested  by  the 
pretty  cells  of  many  smaller  species ;  and  they  in 
turn,  minute  as  they  are,  often  bear  in  profusion 
the  cmrious  forms  of  microscopic  animaciuse.  Let 
us  take  a  stone  from  the  heap  that  is  lyin^  in  our 
boat  It  is  a  perfect  museum  in  itself.  It  is  richly 
colored  in  parts  by  the  nuUipore — one  of  the  lowest 
forms  of  vegetable  life,  which  does  for  the  scenery 
of  the  ocean,  what  the  moss  and  the  lichen  do  for 
the  scenery  of  the  upper  world.  Here  is  a  circular 
cluster  of  cells,  "looking  like  beautiful  lacework, 
carved  in  ivory ;"  here  a  little  saucer,  of  the  purest 
whiteness,  containing  within  a  number  of  stony- 
tubes,  the  habitation  of  a  whole  company  of  tiny 
polyples.  A  sponge  overgrows  one  portion  of  the 
stone,  itself  the  home  of  many  a  living  thing;  a  sea 
anemone  has  possession  of  another.  The  nttle  en- 
crimite  is  present,  and  near  it  a  small  star  fish. 
There  are  worms,  too,  in  plenty ;  and  more  of  life 
and  beauty  than  we  have  space  to  describe.  It  is 
pleasant  to  think  of  the  happy  existence  a  single 
stone  may  support 

The  forms  to  which  we  have  chiefly  referred  are 
visible  to  the  unassisted  eye ;  but,  as'Humboldt  re- 
marks, ^'the  application  of  the  microscope  increas- 
es in   the   most   striking   manner,   our   impres- 


MIGBATIOV  OF  PLANTS. 

Botanists  have  long  been  convinced  that  the 
facts  connected  with  the  diflusion  of  plants  may  bf- 
ten  be  explained  by  ai)  inquiry  into  the  structure 
of  their  seeds,  the  lightness  oi  these,  and  their  ca- 
pability of  teansportat ion  by  winds;  by  their  tex- 
ture preserving  them  from  destruction  in  the  waters 
of  the  ocean ;  oy  the  prevalence  of  particular  cur- 
rents in  the  air  or  sea ;  or  by  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  mountainous  barriers,  or  otiier  obstacles  to 
their  dispersion.  It  had  been  observed  that  (the 
God  of)  nature  has  provided  a  variety  of  methods 
for  the  diffusion  of  seeds.  Many  such  have  been 
noticed  by  naturalists,  and  their  operations  has  been 
illustrated  by  facts  well  ascertained.  The  most  im- 
portant are  doubtless  winds,  or  rivers,  or  marine 
currents.  The  former  convey  the  lighter  kinds  of 
seeds  to  an  incalculable  distance,  and  the  latter  are 
well  known  to  transport  others  occasionally  from 
the  most  remote  countries.  Besides  these  more 
general  causes,  it  is  well  known  that  seeds  «re  of- 
ten conveyed  from  foreign  countries,  which  were 
transported  in  commerce.  Various  plants  are  well 
known  to  have  been  introduce  into  Europe  by  the 
accidental  mixture  of  their  seeds  with  rice  brought 
from  the  East  or  West  Indies,  and  those  tropical 
countries  have  interchanged  some  of  their  produc- 
tions in  a  similar  way.  Some  seeds  are  capable  of 
preserving  their  vitality  in  the  stomach  of  birds,  and 
are  thus  propagated.  Such  are  the  mistletoe  and 
juniper.  A  number  of  facts  are  upon  record,  which 
prove  that  the  migration  of  plants  by  means  of  cur- 
rents in  the  ocean  to  distant  shores,  where,  if  the 
climate  is  congenial  to  them,  they  form  new  colo- 
nies, is  not  a  matter  of  conjecture,  but  a  thing 
which  actually  takes  place.  Several  remarkable  in- 
stances of  this  description  are  recorded  in  the 
Aman^ntatea  Jlcademvcae,  It  is  stated  that  the 
seeds^  of  several  plants  of  equinoctial  countries  are 
occasionally  collected  in  the  Hebrides. — PrikhanP» 
Physical  History  of  Mankind, 


Our  Summer  Birds.— The  attention  of  the 
reader  is  called  to  a  highly  interesting  article  on 
one  of  our  summer  birds,  the  Thfrant,  Hy-CatckaTf 
or  King  Bird,  well  known  to  all  who  visit  the  fields 
in  the  summer.  It  is  written  by  Augustus  Fow- 
ler, Esq.,  of  Banvers,  Mass.,  a  brother  of  S.  P. 
Fowler,  whose  articles  in  our  columns  on  ^^Tht 
Birds  of  Mho  England/*  have  won  for  him  an 
enviable  reputation.  Both  of  these  genUemen  are 
deeply  imbued  with  a  sense  of  the  beautiful  in  na- 
ture, and  have  a  high  appredation  of  the  charms 
of  rural  life, — and  thus  their  writings  touch  a 
chord  in  every  human  heart  We  welcome  ''A. 
F."  to  our  columns,  and  feel  confident  that  the 
reader  will  welcome  him  toa 


ViRQiNU  Farmer. — Harrisonburg,  Rockingham 
Co.,  Va.  By  Wm.  O.  Stevens.— Filled  with  valu- 
able reading.  We  are  glad  to  see  agricultural  pi^ 
pers  taking  root  in  the  Southern  States. 
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CIFLTVBE  OF  THE  GBAFE. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  jParmer,  we  had  an 
Qltistrated  article  upon  the  Grape,  and  then  spoke 
of  it  as  an  oroament  in  the  garden  or  about  the 
dwelHng,  of  its  healthfuhiess  as  an  article  of  food, 
and  of  its  usefulness  in  sickness.  That  article  has 
been  very  favorably  receiyedi  and  a  desire  express- 
ed by  many  to  see  another  giving  more  full  and 
explicit  directions  for  pruning  and  training,  from 
the  time  the  root  or  cutting  is  set  until  the  vine 
has  covered  all  the  space  which  it  ia  denrable  to 
have  it  occupy. 

In  WQson's  Economy  of  the  Kitchen  Garden,  we 
find  succinct  and  clear  directions  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  vine,  which  we  give  below,  with  such 
illustrations  as  cannot  fail  to  make  the  whole  mat- 
ter clear  to  those  entirely  inexperienced. 


No.1. 


No.  2 


No.  8. 


No.  L — ^Plant  when  set  oat. 

No.  2. — PUwt  one  year  after  Betting  oat. 

No.  8. — Plant  two  jears  after  settinif  out. 

No.  1  on  the  plate  is  a  representation  of  the 
plant  when  set  ou^  of  one  yearns  growth  from  the 
cutting,  and  is  to  be  cut  off  to  one  good  bud,  as  shown 
by  the  cross  lines.  The  lower  bud  is  seldom  count- 
ed, and  only  the  upper  bud  is  to  be  allowed  to  pro- 
duce one  shoot ;  the  young  buds  on  this  shoot  will 
many  of  them  shoot  out  in  the  course  of  the  sum- 
mer, which  should  be  pinched  ofil 

No.  2  represents  tne  plant  of  one  shoot,  one 
year  after  beins  planted,  and  is  to  be  cut  down 
to  two  good  buds,  about  fifteen  or  eighteen  inch- 
es high  from  the  eround.  The  shoots  from  these 
two  buda  are  to  be  trained  to  a  trellis,  horizon- 
taDy,  to  a  distance  of  four  feet,  and  tiien  their 
emu  pinched  ofi*,  as  we  intend  the  plant  to  fill  a 
space  m  width  of  eight  feet 

Na  3  represents  ue  plant  two  years  after  setting 
out,  with  tne  last  year's  horizontal  shoots  as  they 
must  be  cut  in  to  three  good  buds.  The  two  buds 
next  to  the  stem,  are  to  be  allowed  to  shoot  and 
grow  upward  as  high  as  they  please,  to  be  tied  up  to 
me  trellis,  and  the  end  buds  to  be  trained  horizon- 
tallv,  to  tiie  limits  of  three  or  four  feet  distance, 
and  again  pinched  o£ 


No.  4»— 'Vine  three  yeart  after  setting  oat. 

No.  4  represents  the  plant  three  years  from  set- 
ting out,  with  its  two  kist  year's  upright  shoots,  as  I 


they  must  be  cut  down  to  four  good  buds,  whkh  • 
are  this  year  to  bear  fruit,  and  the  horizontal  cut 
in  to  three  good  buds ;  their  shoots  are  all  to  be 
trained  upright,  which  will  complete  the  head  of 
your  vine,  with  eight  branches  at  about  one  foot 
opart. 


No.  6.— Tine  foar  yean  after  setting  oat 

No.  5  represents  the  vine  four  years  after  setting 
out,  with  tne  two  centre  branches  that  bore  fhut 
last  year,  as  they  must  be  cut  down  near  to  their 
origin.  The  next  two  cut  down  to  four  buds  for 
beturin^  fruit.  The  next  two  to  one  good  bud,  for 
producmg  one  good  wood  shoot.  The  next  and 
iBJSt  two,  to  three  buds  for  bearing  fruit  Its  reg^ 
ular  culture,  afterwards,  is  to  cut  four  of  the 
branches  low  down,  and  to  leave  four  longer  to 
bear  fruit  alternately,  always  allowing  the  branches 
that  bear  fhiit  the  one  year,  to  be  cut  down,  for  re- 
covering a  good  shoot  again  for  bearing  the  next 

The  other  mode  of  training,  is  called  horizontal 
training,  but  may  be  extended  to  any  height  or  dis- 
tance, so  as  you  retain  the  leading  shoot,  or  it  may 
be  confined  to  a  very  low  space  by  cutting  it  ofL 

No.  6  represents  the  plant  when  set  out,  the 
same  age  as  the  other;  to  be  cut  also  to  one  good 
bud,  as  at  e.  This  bud  to  be  allowed  to  produce 
one  good  shoot 


No.O. 


No.  7. 


No.  8. 


No.  6.— Vine  when  set  oat. 

No.  7.— Vine  one  year  after  setting  oat. 

No.  Sw—Vine  two  years  after  setttng  oat. 

No.  7  represents  the  plant  one  year  after  setting 
ont,  to  be  cut  down  to  three  good  buds  as  at  e. 
The  shoot  fh>m  the  upper  one  of  which  is  to  be 
trained  upright,  and  .the  two  lower  ones  to  be  train- 
ed horizont^y. 

No.  8  represents  the  plant  two  years  from  set- 
ting out,  tne  leading  shoot  of  which  is  to  be  cut 
down  to  nine  buds,  as  at  e.  The  upper  bud  to  be 
allowed  to  shoot  upright,  and  all  tne  others  hori- 
zontallv :  four  feet  teom  each  side.    The  two  last 
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Ko.  9.---yine  three  yean  after 
setting  oat. 


Year's  boruontal,  cut  as  they  mu»t  be  to  one  good 
Dud,  its  shoots  to  be  trained  as  it  ivas  last  year. 

No.  9  represents  the 
plant  three  years  after 
settinff  out, 'with  its 
branches  cut  as  they 
must  be.  The  two  lower 
ones  to  three  good  buds 
for  bearing  fruit  The 
next  two  cut  to  one  good 
bud  for  wood.  The  next 
two,  to  three  for  fruit 
The  next  two,  to  one. 
The  other  two  to  three, 
and  the  leading  one 
again  to  nine.  The  up- 
per bud  to  have  its 
shoots  continue  upright 
-J.  ^^^,^^  jm.^.^_^«^  — ^the  other  eight  hori- 
^^S^^s"/**"^*'"'*^^    zontally. 

1 1  No.  10  represents  the 

_J  1^^^      ,.        plant  four   years  from 

"^       — -•-»=^       setting  out,  with  its 

branches  cut  as  they 
must  be.  The  low^ 
two,  to  one  ^ood  bud ; 
the  second  two,  to  three  buds ;  the  thurd  two  to 
one ;  the  fourth  two  to  three ;  the  fifth  two  to  one ; 
the  sixth  two  to  three ;  the  seventh  two  to  one ; 
the  eighth  two  to  three ;  the  ninth  two  to  one,  and 
the  leading  shoot  to  nine  buds,  all.  to  be  managed 
in  the  same  way  as  last  year.  And  in  this  way 
you  may  continue  your  plant  as  far  as  there  is  room ; 
when  that  is  termioatea, 
cut  off  your  leading 
shoot,  and  regulate  aU 
the  horizontal  branches 
so  that  they  may  bear 
fruit  and  wood  alter- 
nately to  the  end  of  the 
grape  vine's  existence. 

It  may  be  necessary 
to  observe,  that  in  the 
first  mode  described  for 
training  the  vine,  the 
two  horizontal  branches 
or  arms,  to  support  the 
upright  shoots,  are  in- 
tended to  extend  four 
feet  from  each  side  of 
the  main  stem,  and  on 
each  of  them  are  to  be 
selected  four  upright 
branches  which  will 
make  them  alxmt  a  foot 
apart  It  will  be  neces- 
sary to  rub  off  any  inter- 
mediate buds,  so  as  to 
regulate  them,  to  be 
placed  at  proportionate 
distances.  And  af^er 
they  are  once  cut  down 
to  one  bud,  the  next  year's  cutting  down  would  be  a 
jomt  higher,  and  this  may  be  allowed  for  a  year  or 
two;  but  whenever  they  get  too  far  above  the  arms, 
by  cutting  down  to  the  lowermost  new  bud,  they  must 
be  cut  down  on  the  old  wood  near  to  their  origin, 
and  only  one  good  shoot  allowed  to  grow;  any 
other  bud  to  be  rubbed  off  And  the  same  rule 
must  be  observed  in  cutting  all  those  trained  on  a 
koiisontal  plan.    In  directmg  vine  buds  to  be  left 


No.  10.— Vine  foar  years  after 
•etting  out. 


on  the  leading  shoot,  it  is  only  intendedcase  in  the 

Elant  be  very  strong  and  vigorous ;  should  it  not 
e  so,  it  would  be  better  to  cut  it  to  five,  or  even  to 
three  buds ;  in  which  case  there  would  be  only  one 
or  two  branches  on  each  side  instead  of  four,  as  ex- 
hibited in  the  plate ;  and  the  choice  of  numbers 
should  always  oe  regulated  by  the  strength  and 
condition  of  tUe  vine. 

But  the  grape  may  be  produced  in  large  quanti- 
ties, and  of  fine  quality,  without  the  exact  pruning 
detailed  above.  Plant  and  tend  it  as  you  would 
any  thing  else  that  you  wish  to  make  fiourish  rap- 
idly, and  after  it  has  covered  as  much  space  as  yoa 
care  to  have  it,  prune  it,  so  as  to  leave  the  branches 
free  and  clear  of  each  other,  and  so  as  to  admit 
freely  the  sun  and  air.  In  this  manner  the  plant 
will  not  have  so  full  a  supply  of  roots,  as  under  the 
system  of  close  pruning,  but  with  proper  feeding, 
will  flourish  and  produce  abundantly.  There  is  no 
necessity,  therefore,  of  any  person  neglecting  to 
set  grape  roots,  because  he  does  not  fully  under* 
stand  the  principles  of  after'<culture. 


ON  WINTEEnrO  DOMESTIC  AHIMALS. 

There  is  no  great  amount  of  labor  to  be  done  out 
of  doors  in  tms  climate,  during  December.  The 
most  important  labor  of  the  farmer  now,  is  the  care 
of  his  domestic  animals,  to  see  that  they  be  well 
sheltered  from  cold  and  wet,  and  properly  fed  and 
watered.  The  year's  profit  or  loss,  of  the  farmer, 
depends  greatly  upon  the  manner  in  which  he  win- 
ters his  stock.  The  milk  of  the  ensuing  season,  the 
wool,  and  the  ability  for  labor,  all  depend,  in  a 
great  measure,  upon  the  care  the  farmer  ^vea 
his  cattle,  sheep  and  horses,  during  the  winter. 
The  CultivaioTf  some  years  since,  most  truly  said — 

*'If  there  is  one  truth  respecting  animals  more 
deserving  of  remembrance  tnan  another,  it  is  that 
the  animal,  entering  the  winter  months  in  high  con- 
dition, is  already  half  wintered — that  is,  the  care 
and  food  required  to  bring  him  out  well  and  hearty 
in  the  spring  will  not  be  one-half  as  much  as  wiu 
be  required  oy  the  one  that  commences  the  winter 
spring-poor.  A  ht  strong  animal,  will  be  warm 
and  comfortable  where  a  poor  weak  one  can  hardly 
live,  and  the  hearty  vigorous  one  will  digest  and  as- 
similate food  which  me  weak  one  womd  scarcely 
taste." 

Regular  hours  for  attending  to  all  matters  is 
important,  but  in  no  department  of  the  farmer's 
business  is  it  more  important  than  in  milking  cows, 
foddering  or  feeding,  watering  and  carding  stock. 

Cattle  should  be  fed  often,  and  but  little  at  a 
time, — sav  four  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  will 
keep  cattle  in  better  condition  and  at  less  expense 
than  to  feed  but  twice  a  day,  being  careful  never  to 
give  them  so  much  at  a  time  that  they  will  leave 
their  feed  before  it  is  all  consumed. 

Cattle  thrive  better  when  their  dormitories  are 
kept  clean  and  freely  littered  with  dry  leaves  or 
straw,  being  mindful  not  to  forget  the  frequent  use 
of  the  card  and  currycomb.  Cattle,  horses  and 
sheep,  should  have  salt  where  they  can  have  access 
to  it  whenever  they  desire  it.  A  gentleman  in- 
formed me  that  some  years  since  he  lost  many  hors- 
es annually,  but  since  he  commenced  to  salt  his 
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horses  three  times  a  week,  or  feeding  on  salt  hay, 
he  has  lost  none. 

Sprinkling  hay  with  salt  dissolved  in  water,  or 
salting  hay  too  freely,  is  injurious,  as  over  salting 
diminishes  the  nutriment,  and  weakens  and  keeps 
the  animal  too  loose ;  but  when  they  have  free  ac- 
cess to  use  or  not,  they  are  not  apt  to  take  more 
than  nature  requires. 

Cutting  provender,  com  stalks,  straw  or  coarse 
hay,  is  a  great  saving.  When  cut,  it  is  all  eaten ; 
there  is  no  loss  of  material  A  good  milch  cow  will 
tell  her  milker  a  good  story  when  well  supplied  with 
chopped  com  stalks,  or  rye,  or  oat  straw,  wet  and 
well  powdered  with  com  ground  with  the  cob  or 
wheat,  shorts,  or  buckwheat  bran,  and  a  little  pow- 
dered oil  cake.  My  cows  increased  their  milk  and 
flesh,  and  my  sheep  improved  last  winter,  by  CoL 
Jaqite's  mixture,  which  was  two  bushels  of  turnips 
cut  fine,  one  bushel  wheat  bran,  half  a  bushel  pow- 
dered oil  cake,  with  seven  bushels  cut  hay,  wet  with 
ten  (^ons  water — the  mixture  well  stirred  and  in- 
termixed, giving  them  as  much  as  they  would  eat 
of  it  thrice  a  oay,  and  once  a  day  a  feed  of  ^ood 
English  hay,  with  a  tub  of  soft  clean  water  to  which 
they  had  access  as  often  as  they  chose. — Cotinlry 
GJuieman. ^ 

THE  EOBSE  nTFLVEHZA. 

We  hardly  need  recommend  the  following  article, 
from  Dr.  Dadd,  to  the  close  attention  of  our  read- 
ers. It  is  the  result  of  thorough  knowledge  and 
long  experience,  and  its  suggestions  will  be  found 
of  great  value.  We  especially  hope  that  the  clos- 
ing paragraph  will  not  be  foi^otten,  but  that  all 
who  can  exert  any  influence,  will  use  it  for  the  en- 
couragement and  extension  of  Veterinary  Science. 

EcaroBs  op  New  England  Fabmer  : — GeniU- 
men — ^Your  note  requesting  me  to  answer  the  in- 
quiries of  one  of  your  subscribers,  who  seems 
anxious  to  elicit  information  regarding  the  treat- 
ment of  the  prevailing  horse  influenza,  came  to 
hand.  In  reply,  permit  me  to  remark,  that  it 
would  be  a  matter  of  impossibility  for  me  to  give 
the  proper  treatment  of  a  disease,  which,  in  both 
attack  and  progress,  assumes  such  a  variety  of 
fbrms.  In  some  cases  the  most  consummate  skill 
has  been  baffled.  I  am  informed  that  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  the  disease  has  assumed  a  most  ma- 
lignant type,  and  the  subjects  die  in  the  course  of  a 
few  hours,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  most 
experienced  surgeons. 

During  the  past  week  several  fktal  cases  have 
occurred  in  this  vicinity;  the  cold  snap  of  last 
week  operated  very  unfavorably  on  horses  then  suf- 
fering under  the  primary  stage  of  the  above  mala- 
dy, and  should  the  weather  continue  cold,  I  fear  we 
shall  have  to  record  a  greater  per  centum  of  deaths 
than  heretofore. 

I  have  said  that  the  diseade  assumes  a  variety  of 
forms,  hence  no  special  treatment  can  be  adopted  ; 
variations  in  the  symptoms  indicate  the  same  as  re- 


Some  4general  ideas  of  the  treatment,  however, 
may  be  gleaned  from  the  following : — 

The  disease  is  very  prostrating,  and  as  it  pro- 
gresses, the  heart,  lungs  and  brain  become  congestr 
ed  and  embarrassed.  The  blood  accumulates  car- 
bon ;  the  heart  fails  to  propel,  and  the  lungs  to  vi- 
talize the  same.  This  state  demands  stimulants  of 
a  character  that  shall  excite  vital  action,  and  tend 
t#  eflect  chemical  changes  in  the  blood ;  the  most 
valuable  agent  in  this  view  is  carbonate  of  ammo- 
nia. In  veterinary  practice  this  agent  is  considered 
as  one  of  the  most  valuable  di£Pusible  stimulants ; 
it  acts  first  on  the  nerves  of  the  stomach,  and 
through  them  excites  the  whole  nervous  system ;  it 
may  be  given  in  doses  of  from  one  to  three 
drachms,  either  in  the  form  of  bolus,  or  drench. 
Its  stimulating  influence,  over  the  heart  and  ner- 
vous system,  may  be  increased  by  the  addition  of 
one  or  more  drachms  of  good  Jamaica  ganger. 
This  treatment  may  be  continued  until  congestion 
subsides,  which  may  be  known  by  the  fulness  of 
pulse,  and  heat  of  the  external  surface  of  the  body, 
and  by  other  symptoms  which  usually  attend  fever 
in  its  inflammatory  stage. 

The  exciting,  or  stimulating  plan  of  treatment 
must  never  be  entirely  abandoned;  to  husband 
the  powers  of  the  system,  and  thus  guard  against 
subsequent  prostration,  must  be  our  chief  object ; 
although  the  case  may  require  a  sedative  to-day, 
(m  the  form  of  camphor  and  white  hellebore,)  to- 
morrow the  symptoms  may  again  indicate  excit- 
ants, and  thus  the  treatment  must  necessarily  vary. 

Excitants,  or  coimter-excitants,  are  also,  at  times, 
needed  externally ;  if  the  patient  has  a  deep  seated 
cough,  strong  liniment,  composed  of  oil,  harts- 
horn and  turpentine,  (and  sometimes  camphor,) 
must  be  applied.  Often  I  annoint  the  parts  with  a 
thick  paste,  composed  of  mustard  and  vinegar.  The 
membranes  of  the  fauces — ^throat — are  excessively 
sore,  then  the  same  course  has  to  be  pursued,  at 
the  same  time  a  mucilagenous  drink,  composed  of 
flaxseed,  sweetened  with  honey,  must  be  allowed. 
The  nervous  system  must  also  be  aroused  by  the 
application  of  the  above  liniment  to  the  spinal  col- 
umn. 

At  another  stage  of  the  malady,  diaphoresis 
must  be  excited  by  clothing  the  body  with  flannel, 
and  drenching  with  a  preparation  known  as  solu- 
tion of  acetate  of  ammonia,  to  the  amount  of  six 
or  eight  ounces  per  day,  imtil  the  skin  feels  soft 
and  warm. 

In  case  atdema — ^local  dropsy — of  the  body  or 
extremities  sets  in,  the  patient  then  requires  4ifiu- 
rdies ;  one  or  two  ounces  of  sweet  spirits  of  nitre 
may  be  given  in  linseed  tea,  until  the  kidneya 
respond,  and  the  secretion  of  urine  becomes  an§^ 
mented.  The  bowels  are  sometimes  inactive,  the 
ftBces  are  clothed  with  mucus,  and  have  a  foetid 


gSLTds  treatment ;  and  what  might  be  good  medi-        .. 

cine  at  one  stage,  would  be  injurious  at  another,     [odor.   I  then  prescribe : — 
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Lime-water j  Equal  ifcrto. 

Do0e — Ei^fc  ounoet. 

Occasionally  the  animal  becomes  mieasy,  paws 
with  his  fore  feet,  the  pulse  is  somewhat  wirey,  and 
beats  at  the  rate  of  fifty,  and  over,  per  minute.  I 
then  give  camphoreted  tincture  of  opium,  one 
ounce,  and  repeat  the  dose  if  necessary.  This  state 
is  one  of  great  danger  because  it  indicates  active 
congestion  of  the  bowels,  which  may  result  in  mor- 
tification of  the  same.  In  order  to  ward  off  the 
last  stage,  I  depend  chiefiy  on  stimulants,  sedatives 
and  tonics.  The  best  tonics  are  powdered  g'enf (an, 
golden-sealf  quiU-hark ;  either  of  which  may  be 
advantageously  given,  as  they  possess  very  little, 
if  any,  astringency. 

Prescription  for  a  tonic  ball : — 

Either  of  the  above  tonics,  powdered .8  drachmt. 

Ginger .Idradun. 

Rub  them  together  in  a  mortar,  then  add  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  molasses,  and  a  small  piece  of  brown 
soap,  and  form  a  bolus. 

Among  all  the  cases  that  have  come  under  my 
care  and  observation,  I  have  neither  found  it  ad- 
visable nor  necessary  to  practice  the  antirphlogittic 
treatment,  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  bleeding  and 
purging;  and  I  cannot  conceive  a  case  (so  depress- 
ing as  influenza  is  known  to  be,)  that  would  re- 
quire any  such  heroic  treatment ;  the  safety  of  our 
patient  depends  on  the  judicious  application  of 
remedies  such  as  are  here  named ;  and,  therefore, 
I  would  warn  the  farmers  against  the  use  of  JUam 
and  cathartic  in  the  treatment  of  the  prevailing  in 
fluenza.  Yet,  after  all,  the  very  best  treatment 
may  fiul  in  restoring  a  patient.  We  require  aid  in 
the  form  of  pure  air,  suitable  diet  and  good  nurs- 
ing; fidling  in  the  latter  important  adjuncts,  our 
treatment  avails  but  httle. 

The  reader  will  probably  perceive  that  the  above 
disease,  like  many  others  to  which  domestic  ani- 
mals are  subject,  requires  professional  skill,  conse- 
quently the  farmers  should  use  theur  means  and 
influence  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  properly  qual- 
ified veterinary  surgeon  in  their  several  localities. 
We  are  now  in  possession  of  the  long  needed  fa- 
dOitiea  for  imparting  a  thorough  course  of  instruc- 
tion to  all  who  knock  at  the  door  of  veterinary 
science.  We  have  an  incorporated  institution  in 
this  dty,  and  are  in  possession  of  men  and  facilities 
to  impart  to  the  aspirant  for  veterinary  honors,  as 
practical  an  education  as  can  be  obtained  else- 
where. G.  H.  D. 

Milk  Paint. — ^A  paint  has  been  used  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  with  success,  made  from  milk 
and  lime,  and  dries  quicker  than  paint,  and  has  no 
nnelL  It  is  thus  made.  Take  fresh  curds,  and 
bruise  the  lumps  on  a  grinding  stone,  or  in  an 
earthan  pan  or  mortar,  to  make  it  just  thick  enough 
to  be  kneaded.  Stir  this  mixture  without  adding 
more  water,  and  a  white  colored  fluid  will  soon  m 


r)btained,  which  will  serve  as  a  paint  It  may^  be 
laid  on  with  a  brush  with  as  muen  ease  as  varnish^ 
and  it  dries  very  speedily.  It  must,  however,  be 
used  the  same  day  it  is  made,  for  if  kept  till  next 
(lay  it  will  be  too  thick ;  consequently  no  more  must 
1)e  made  at  one  time  than  can  be  laid  on  in  a  day. 
Any  color,  red  or  yellow  ochre,  may  be  mixed  wiUi 
it  in  any  proportion.  Prussian  blue  is  changed  hj 
the  lime.  Two  coats  of  this  paint  is  sufficient,  and 
when  dry,  it  may  be  polished  with  a  piece  of  wool* 
en  cloth,  or  simdar  substance,  and  it  will  become 
bright  as  varnish.  It  is  only  for  inside  work ;  but 
it  will  last  very  long  if  varnished  over  with  the 
white  of  an  egg  after  it  has  been  polished. 


EXTRACTS  AHD  REPLIES. 

WHOLESOIIE  IMFEE88ION8  OF  RURAL  LIFE. 

The  reader  cannot  fail  to  see,  in  the  following, 
the  beautiful  and  healthful  impressions  made  upon 
the  mind  by  an  early  and  intimate  acquaintanoe 
with  rural  life.  They  are  a  fountain  from  which 
gush  up  perpetual  pleasures,  as  the  well-spring 
sends  up  its  cool,  clear  and  sparkling  water,  and 
thus  have  a  decided  influence,  little  as  we  may  think 
of  them,  upon  the  character  and  happiness  of  life. 
See  how  delightfully  they  nestle  in  the  bosoms  of 
men  immersed  in  the  business  and  cares  of  life : — 

One  of  us  was  out,  yesterday,  at  the  old  home* 
stead,  in  West  Brookfield,  Worcester  county,  where 
our  childhood  was  passed,  and  very  vividly  came  up 
the  recollections  of  the  days,  when  we  boys  of  ten 
to  fourteen  years,  rode  horse  to  plow,  spread  the 
swath  after  the  mower,  and 

'  *  Jocund  drove  the  team  a-fleld,*' 

and  sometimes,  even  at  an  earlv  age,  our  heads 
hardly  higher  than  the  plow-handle,  yet  guided  that 
kingly  instrument  along  its  furrowed  track.  The 
Depot  now  stands  upon  the  exact  spot  where  we 
once  raked  after  the  cart,  or  at  ten  o'clock,  under 
the  shade  of  a  spreading  oak,  partook  of  the  lun* 
cheon  of  bread  and  cheese,  with  a  relish  of  appe- 
tite never  since  equalled.  The  music  of  our  repast 
was  the  **spink,  spank,  spink,''of  the  chattering  bob- 
o-link,  balancing  nimself  upon  some  tall  field  hly,  or 
stout  stem  in  the  meadow.    It  all  comes  back : 

*'Then  fummer  heats  refulgent  come— 
The  air  Is  filled  with  Insect  hum  j 
With  skilful  arm,  but  strong  and  lithe, 
The  sun-browned  fanner  swuigs  his  scythe ; 
His  ferrld  rajs  old  Sol  down  pours, 
Which  promise  give  of  garnered  stores, 
Which  shall  dispel  of  want  the  fear, 
When  winter  rules  the  "inyerted  year." 

Blest  be  the  farmer!  Honored  his  occupation! 
The  voice  of  health  and  rejoicing  is  in  his  nabita- 
tion !  Sweet  are  his  slumbers — refreshed  his  awak- 
ing. He  communeth  with  nature,  and  is  taught 
from  her  ever-instructive  volume. 

"m  fares  Um  land  to  threatenlog  Ills  a  prey. 
Where  wealth  accumulates,  and  men  decay ; 
But  a  bold  yeomanry,  their  country's  pride. 
When  once  destroyed  can  never  be  supplied." 

We  are  a  sort  of  amateur  fanners  now,  finding 
relaxation  from  turbulent  business  cares  in  the  cuf 
tivation  of  a  few  acres,  and  our  hearts  go  out  to  all 
engaged  in  this  honored  vocation.  Success  to  your 
labors  to  aid  their  toils.  G.  &  C.  Mebbum. 

Springfidd,  1856. 
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ICE  HOUSES. 

Mb.  Brown  : — ^I  want  your  knowledge,  or  opin- 
ion in  regard  to  an  improvement  I  desire  to  make 
to  my  ice  house.  It  is  built  entirely^  above  mund, 
12i  feet  in  the  clear,  and  12  feet  high,  with  posts 
set  in  the  ground,  sided  up  with  IJ  inch  prime 
plank,  and  enclosed  by  another  house  or  shell,  16i 
ieet  in  the  clear,  same  height  and  same  matexial, — 
leaving  a  space  2  feet  between  the  two^ — ^which  is 
filled  ^th  tan  bark.  The  ground  on  which  it 
stands  is  slightly  elevated,  and  with  an  additional 
6  inches  of  tan  bark,  then  the  ice  (last  winter  4 
inches  thick)  is  put  in,  a  layer  at  a  time,  till  the 
house  is  full. 

Now  what  I  want  to  know,  without  the  expense 
of  the  experiment,  is  whether  the  ice  will  keep  bet- 
ter by  making  the  bottom  like  the  sides  and  sufr- 
pending  the  bottom  with  sleepers,  say  6  or  8  inches, 
above  the  sur&ce  of  the  ground  P 

The  ice  house  is  protected  by  another  house  82 
by  30  feet,  posts  12i  feet  high,  planked  up  with 
1^3  inch  pine  boards  set  on  end.  The  spaces  be- 
tween the  ice  house  and  the  outside  protection  serve 
as  wood-house  and  carriage-house,  so  the  room  is 
all  used,  and  the  ice  house  thoroughly  protected 
from  the  sun.  The  ice  held  out  till  the  last  of  Sep- 
tember, and  we  used  it  without  stint  or  measure  m 
the  family,  and  supplied  the  neighborhood  in  sick- 
ness, and  used  it  as  a  milk-room  in  hot  weather, 
eoveiing  the  warm  milk-pans  in  the  ice.  The  waste 
water  from  the  ice  flowed  at  times  quite  fireelv. 
Next  summer  I  want  to  make  it  supply  a  milk- 
room  before  it  loses  its  icy  nature. 

Jjoaui  Lawn,  J^ew  Albany,  Ind. 

Remarks. — ^Raise  your  ice-house  12  to  15  inches 
above  the  sur&ce  of  the  ground,  and  let  the  wind 
have  free  passage  under  it,  not  being  obstructed  by 
your  outside  building.  The  floor  should  be  tight, 
though  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  have  it  dou- 
ble and  lined  with  tan,  as  the  cold  air  will  contant- 
ly  find  its  way  to  the  bottom.  The  keeping  of  ice 
well  depends  in  a  great  measure  upon  having  it  in 
large  quantities  and  compactly  stowed.  We  propose 
to  give  a  more  extended  article  on  ice  and  ice- 
houses at  a  future  time. 

APPLE  ORCHARDS. 

Mr.  Underwood,  of  Lexington,  in  reply  to  our 
question,  why  he  prefers  southern  slopes  for  apple 
orchards,  says : — ^'^My  reasons  are  these :  that  with 
such  a  location  the  trees  will  be  protected  by  the 
rising  ground  on  the  north  and  northeast,  and  from 
the  winds  and  storms  that  prevail  from  that  quar- 
ter. The  frost  will  also  be  out  of  the  ground  ear- 
lier in  the  season,  and  of  course  the  trees  will 
sooner  get  tlie  benefit  of  the  opening  spring."  He 
also  informs  us  that  he  has  not  taken  the  premiums 
for  orcharding  which  we  supposed  he  had. 


APPLES  FOR  cows. 

Mr.  Editob  : — ^I  live  in  a  county  where  in  times 
past  apples  fed  to  cows  were  said  to  dry  up  their 
milk.  1  think  that  may  have  been  the  case  when 
fed  in  large  quantities.  I  have  been  feeding  a  cow 
some  four  or  five  quarts  a  day,  regularly,  and  nev- 


er had  one  give  so  much  or  so  rich  milk  before.  As 
apples  will  not  generally  keep  through  the  winter 
in  cellars,  they  may  be  spread  on  the  barn  floor  and 
frozen,  then  piled  up  and  covered  with  hay  or 
straw,  where  they  wul  keep,  and  may  be  used  as 
wanted  by  pouring  water  upon  them. 
Wui  Windior,  FU,  1855.        A  Subscriber. 

CLAT  WATERr— COAL  ASHES. 

Mr.  Editor: — ^What  will  settle  a  newly  dug 
well,  where  the  bottom  of  the  well  is  of  a  clayey 
nature  P  I  ^ave  dug  one  this  fall — the  water  is 
beautiful  to  the  taste,  but  will  not  settle  and  appear 
clear. 

Will  you  infbrm  me  whether  coal  ashes  are  good 
fbr  anytning  as  a  manure  P  By  answering  the  arove, 
you  will  confer  a  great  fiivor  on  a  constant  reader 
of  your  valuable  paper.  J.  F.  R. 

jMopJb'nton,  Dtc  7,  1855. 

Remarks. — ^There  are  no  means  in  our  knowl- 
edge, whereby  to  ''settle,"  or  make  clear,  the  wa- 
ter in  your  well,  that  is,  while  it  is  there.  Nor  do 
we  believe  that  it  oontdns  any  substance  injurious 
to  health.  If  you  prefer  to  have  it  appear  perfect- 
ly clear,  place  in  a  keg  or  cask  of  any  kind  whatever, 
a  layer  of  pebbles,  then  sand,  then  fine  charcoal,  then 
sand,  again,  each  layer  beingthree  inches  in  depth, 
upon  this  and  turn  the  water  and  letlit  pass  through 
and  draw  it  off  at  the  bottom.  The  water  in  your 
well  will,  probably,  always,  retain  its  present  ap- 
pearance; that  is,  if  it  has  merely  a  whitish  ap- 
pearance and  no  sediment  is  visible  to  the  naked 
eye.  But  if  particles  are  visible,  then  by-and-bye, 
they  will  probably  subside,  and  the  water  become 
much  clearer. 

Coal  ashes  are  good  manure,  and  ought  to  be 
preserved.  ^ 

HOW  TO  use  liquid  ILiNURE. 

Gentlemen  : — ^In  all  works  on  Agriculture,  li- 
quid manure  is  strongly  recommended,  but  in  no 
one  do  I  find  directions  for  its  use  whidi  are  satis- 
&ctory.  Can  you  inform  me  through  your  valuable 
paper,  the  necessary  strength  of  the  liquid  P  What 
proportions  of  either  of  the  following  articles  are  to 
be  used  in  100  gallons  of  water,  and  the  times  of 
its  application  to  grass  lands  P — either  ^no,  super- 
phosphate of  hme,  soot,  night-soil,  urme,  or  liquid 
m>m  manure  heaps,   (a.) 

If  used  of  too  great  strength,  it  would  only  burn 
up  the  grass,  and  if  too  weak,  would  be  of  little 
aavantage.  (6.) 

I  have  engaffed  about  200  bushels  of  soot,  firom 
a  person  who  has  cleaned  chimneys  where  wood  is 
burnt,  and  also  200  bushels  of  soot,  taken  from  the 
flues  of  boilers  where  anthracite  coal  is  used.  To 
what  crops  would  they  be  of  the  greatest  benefit, 
and  what  is  the  mode  of  applying  it. 

Sakm,  1855.  A  Subscriber. 

Remarks. — (a.)  It  should  not  be  used  strong, 
for  more  reasons  than  the  above  named. 


(6.)  There  is  no  danger  of  diluting  it  too  much, 
provided  the  ground  be  thorough-drained,  or  have 
naturally  a  subsoil  sufiiciently  porous  to  allow  the 
water  to  pass  off  freely.    In  this  case,  (and  Hquid 
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manuie  should  be  used  in  no  other,)  there  is  no  li- 
mit to  the  amount  of  water  in  which  manures  may 
be  dissolved,  except  that  of  economy.  Use  there- 
fore as  much  water  as  you  can  afford  to  carry  into 
the  field.  More  on  this  subject  in  our  next  $  some- 
thing also,  on  the  subject  of  irrigation,  which  is 
closely  connected  with  it — almost  the  same  thing; 
and  on  the  composition  and  uses  of  soot. 

RAISING  WHEAT. 

Friend  Brown  : — ''Some  things  can  be  done  as 
well  as  others,"  were  the  words  of  Sam  Patch  as 
he  leaped  the  fidls  for  the  last  time.  That  wheat 
can  be  raised  in  New  England  is  an  inoontroTerti- 
ble  fiict  The  high  prices  of  flour  the  past  season, 
induced  many  fiirmers  that  never  sowed  wheat  be- 
fore, to  try  it  last  spring,  and  the  result  in  this  vi- 
cini^,  or  as  fiir  as  my  observation  extends,  is  that 
it  is  the  most  profitable  crop  raised. 

Last  spring  I  obtained  H  bushels  of  coffee  or 
Java  wheat,  (which  bears  its  name  from  the  seed 
being  taken  out  of  some  Java  coffee,)  which  I  sowed 
on  one  acre  of  ground,  and .  harvested  from  it  29 
bushels,  which  weighed  61  lbs.  to  the  bushel.  This 
wheat  is  bearded  and  covered  with  white  husks, 
which  drop  off  very  easy  and  the  grain  shells  out 
easy.  The  flour  from  it  is  large  in  quantitv,  it  be- 
ing thin-skined  wheat,  and  not  only  eoual,  Sut  bet- 
ter than  the  best  Genesee  flour.       J.  I).  Ward. 

^Torlh  ^shbuniham,  Dec  17,  1865. 

plans  for  barns. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^Presumiug  you  would  be  willing 
to  enlighten  a  subscriber  on  any  subject  connected 
with  agriculture,  I  take  the  liberty  of  asking  you 
to  send  me,  or  publish,  the  best  ground  plot  for  a 
bam  about  forty-five  by  fifty  feet ;  the  best  mode 
of  weather>boarding,  &c.  K  Haines  Passmore. 

fVest  Chester,  Pa.,  1855. 

Remarks. — ^We  contemplate  presenting  some 
outlines  of  bams  by-and-by.  In  the  mean  time  per- 
haps some  of  our  correspondents  may  suggest  some 
plan  that  will  be  fiivorably  received. 

GRAPE  SEEDS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^Please  inform  me  through  your 
paper  what  is  the  best  time  to  plant  grape  seea? 
Yankee  Seiilemenl,  Iowa,  l.  h. 

Remarks. — Grape  seeds  may  be  sown  either  in 
the  &11  or  the  spring,  but  as  in  keeping  them 
tlirough  the  winter  they  may  become  too  damp  or 
too  dry,  as  the  place  may  be  where  they  are  kept, 
perhaps  it  is  better  to  sow  them  in  the  autumn,  and 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  resemble  the  condition  they 
would  be  in  if  falling  from  a  spur  in  a  vineyard ; 
that  is,  among  decaying  leaves  and  twigs,  and  in  a 
light,  rich  mould.  Small  seeds  are  apt  to  be  cov- 
ered too  deeply.  So  deep  as  to  be  in  a  suitable 
condition  to  keep  for  ages,  or  too  deep  to  germin- 
ate, and  not  deep  enough  to  preserve  them,  and 
,  thus  they  become  moist,  are  slightly  quickened  by 
the  solar  rays,  but  cannot  push  out  a  germ  suffi- 
ciently vigorous  to  reach  the  surface,  and  conse- 
quently perish. 


SPR0T7TED  WHEAT. 

I  wish  you,  or  some  of  your  correspondents  ac- 
quainted with  experimental  or  practical  fiurming, 
would  inform  me  through  the  A*.  E,  Farmer,  wheth- 
er it  would  be  safe  to  depend  upon  grown  wheat 
for  seed,  as  I  am  calculating  to  sow  some  next 
spring,  and  have  a  few  bushels  not  quite  as  good 
for  bread  as  that  not  grown.  An  answer  to  the 
above,  from  a  source  to  be  depended  on,  would  be 
gladly  received  by  me,  and  perhaps  be  a  benefit  to 
others.  W.  BUGBEE. 

OrfordvilU,  JV.  K,  1855. 

Remarks. — If  we  had  a  field  to  sow,  we  would 
not  run  the  risk  of  sowing  seed  that  had  sprouted, 
or  ''grown,"  as  it  is  called.  A  gentleman  at  our  el- 
bow says  he  has  tried  it,  but  that  it  has  always  fiuled 
to  grow.  Our  correspondent  will  accept  thanks  for 
his  hearty  words  of  commendation  of  the  Farmer, 

an  APPLE  TREE. 

I  have  an  apple  tree  that  was  nine  years  old  lost 
spring,  that  has  borne  for  five  years.  On  the  8tli 
day  of  Oct  I  gathered  three  bushels  of  apples  from 
the  same  tree,  and  since  have  measured  it ;  the 
height  is  nineteen  feet  and  eight  inches ;  four  inches 
above  the  ground,  it  is  two  feet  in  circumference, 
and  five  feet  from  the  ground  it  is  one  foot  and  five 
inches.  It  is  natural  fruit,  and  similar  to  the  Bald- 
win apple.  It  haB  grown  without  any  extra  care  or 
trouble.  Samuel  W.  Blodqett. 

Acworlh,  JV.  K,  1855. 

POWDER  mill  WASTE. 

Mr.  Editor  ; — ^We  have  a  powder-mill  in  our 
place,  where  a  number  of  barrels  of  stuff  from  the 
saltpetre  refinery  is  taken  oS.  What  I  wish  to 
know  is,  what  it  is  worth,  if  anj-thing,  for  manure, 
and  how  applied  ?  If  you,  or  some  of  your  corres- 
pondents, will  inform  me  through  your  valuable 
paper,  you  will  oblige  a  subscriber.  jr.  H.  A. 

Fair  Haveih  1855. 


For  tkt  New  Sngfand  Farmer, 

DO  POTATOES  MIX1 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^As  much  has  been  said  in  your 
interesting  and  very  valuable  paper,  during  the  last 
few  months,  about  potatoes — concerning  the  relaUve 
value  of  large  potatoes,  small  potatoes  and  cut  po- 
tatoes for  seed,  &c, — I  feel  a  desire  to  extend  the 
potato  inquiry  a  little  further.  I  find  the  opinion 
quite  prevalent  among  farmers— or  at  least  among 
men  laboring  on  fiurms — that  different  kinds  of  po- 
tatoes planted  together  will  intermix ;  one  kind  oe- 
come  cnanged,  or  at  least,  partially  changed  to  an- 
other. I  nave  ever  supposed  the  opinion  was  erro- 
neous, and  if  I  am  in  mistake,  I  wish  to  be  correct- 
ed. If  such  a  t^^  takes  place,  how  is  it  effected  P 
Is  it  done  by  seeding,  that  is,  growing  balls,  or  by 
some  other  way  F  In  this  region,  we  nave  but  few 
varieties  of  potatoes  that  ever  produce  balls. 

Eno^vrg  Falls,  VL,  1855.     •       A  Pixley. 


The  Carolina  Culttvator. — ^The  services  of 
Prof.  B.  S.  Hedrick  Professor  of  AgriculturalChem- 
istry  in  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  have  been 
secured  as  Editor  of  this  paper. 
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JV  ikt  New  Bnglmid  FanMr, 
PORTRAITS 

PSOH  THE  FIELD  AND  FARM  TABD. 

BT    WILSON    FLAOQ. 
THE  CROW. 

The  crow  is  one  of  the  most  remaikable  and  well 
known  of  all  our  winter  birds.  Every  one  is  famil- 
iar with  his  black  plumage,  his  peculiar  manners 
and  his  croaking  voice.  Unfortunately,  he  is  re- 
garded with  an  evil  eye,  and  there  is  no  other  bird 
that  suffers  such  seneral  persecution.  In  no  king- 
dom  or  province  is  he  protected  either  by  custom 
or  superstition,  and  there  is  no  peace  for  him  in  any 
part  of  the  earth  where  man  resides.  Remember- 
mg  the  mischief  he  does  by  plundering  a  few 
grains  of  com  in  the  sowinff  season,  and  forgetting 
the  benefits  he  confers  by  ttie  destruction  of  myn- 
ads  of  noxious  insects,  the  farmer  looks  upon  him 
as  the  enemy  of  his  crops,  and  destroys  his  species 
by  every  means  which  he  can  invent ;  as  an  excuse 
for  this  atrocity  he  is  accused  of  all  sorts  of  unami- 
able  and  wicked  propensities.  He  is  abused  for  his 
cunning,  his  stealth,  his  mischievousness  and  his 
habits  oif  thie^inff.  But  his  stealing^  might  justlv 
be  regarded  as  the  perquisites  atta^ed  to  his  of- 
fice as  scavenger  ana  destrc^er  of  vermin.  His  cun- 
ning is  the  natural  result  of  the  machinations  made 
against  him  on  all  sides,  and  the  traps  that  are  con- 
•tantly  set  for  his  destruction. 

His  wariness  is  really  a  virtue ;  because  under 
the  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed,  it  is  one  of 
his  prindnal  means  of  self-preservation ;  and  I  am 
perniadea  that  the  persecutions  to  which  he  has 
almiys  been  subjected  have  caused  the  development 
of  an  amount  of  intellij;ence  that  elevates  him  many 
degrees  above  the  majority  of  the  feathered  race. 
Let  one  be  bom  with  no  more  sagacity  than  a  com- 
mon hen  or  turkey,  and  he  womd  not  escape  the 
snares  of  his  enemies  a  week  after  he  had  left  the 
maternal  nest  There  are  few  birds  more  interest- 
ing from  their  manifestations  of  intelligence.  He 
observes  many  things  that  seem  to  require  reason 
in  the  observer.  Be  knows  at  once  nrom  the  de- 
portment of  the  person  whom  he  sees,  whether  he 
IS  prepared  to  do  him  an  injury,  and  takes  but  little 
notice  of  one  who  is  strolling  the  fields  in  search  of 
flowers,  or  for  recreation.  Such  a  person  may  ap- 
proach so  near  him  as  to  observe  his  manners,  and 
even  to  note  the  varying  shades  of  his  plumage. 
Ndther  does  he  seem  to  regard  the  presence  of  a 
party  in  a  chaise  or  on  horseback ;  but  if  you  have 
a  gim  in  your  hand,  you  can  hardly  get  sight  of^ 
one  for  the  whole  day. 

The  crow  is  by  no  means  destitute  of  beau- 
ty. His  coat  of  glossy  blacky  with  violet  reflec- 
tions ;  his  hazel  eyes  and  intelhgent  look ;  his  state- 
ly and  graceful  gEut,  and  his  steady  and  equable 
sight,  notwithstanding  his  want  of  brilliant  colors, 
coml^ne  to  yield  him  a  handsome  and  dignified  ap- 
pearance. The  crow,  and  his  congener,  the  raven, 
nave  always  been  celebrated  for  uieir  gravity — an 
appearance  which  seems  to  be  the  result  of  his  black 
sacerdotal  dress  and  certain  exhibitions  of  intelli- 
gence in  his  ways  and  general  demeanor.  Any  one 
who  should  watch  his  motions  for  the  space  of  five 
minutes,  either  when  he  is  stalking  alone  in  the 
field,  or  when  he  is  careering  with  his  fellows 
around  some  tall  tree  in  the  forest,  must  be  satis- 
fied that  he  deserves  to  be  called  a  grave  bird.  His 
voice  has  nothing  to  recommend  it ;  it  is  harsh  and 


unmelodiout.  But  JBaop  mistook  the  chanoter  of 
the  crow  when  he  represented  him  as  the  dupe  of 
the  fox,  who  gained  the  bit  of  cheese  he  carried  in 
his  mouth,  by  inducing  him  to  sing  and  exhibit  his 
musical  powers.  Vamty  -is  evidently  no  part  of  his 
character. 

The  expedients  used  for  the  destruction  of  the 
crow  in  all  parts  of  the  world  are  cruel  and  shame- 
ful. The  laws  of  every  nation  have  set  a  price  upon 
his  head.  He  is  hunted  with  the  ^n ;  he  is  caught 
in  crow-nets ;  he  is  hoodwinked  with  bits  of  paper 
smeared  with  birdlime,  in  which  he  is  caugnt  by 
means  of  a  bait ;  he  is  poisoned  with  grain  steeped 
in  hellebore  and  strychnine ;  the  reeds  in  which  he 
roosts  are  treacherously  set  on  fire ;  he  is  pinioned 
by  his  wings  on  his  back,  and  made  to  grap- 
pie  his  sympathizing  companions  who  come  to 
bis  rescue ;  and  children  after  receiving  lessons  of 
humanity,  are  taught  to  re^prd  the  crow  as  an  un- 
worthy subject,  when  carrymg  those  precepts  into 
pactice.  Under  every  government  he  is  made  an 
outlaw  by  legblation,  and  is  everywhere  held  up 
for  public  execration. 

As  an  apology  for  all  this  inhumanity,  are  enu- 
merated a  variety  of  misdemeanors  of  which  he  is 
guilty.  He  pillages  the  cornfield  both  in  the  spring 
when  it  is  planted,  and  in  the  autumn  when  it  is 
gathered ;  he  destroys  the  eggs  of  innocent  birds 
whom  we  would  ]jke  to  preserve ;  he  purloins  fruit 
from  the  garden,  and  carries  off  young  ducks  and 
chickens  from  the  fiurm-yard.  But  to  make  amends 
for  these  overt  acts,  he  confers  upon  man  Sbme 
special  benefits.  Omnivorous  in  his  habits,  he  de- 
stroys in  the  course  of  the  year,  vast  myriads  of 
grubs,  worms  and  noxious  vermin ;  he  clears  the 
and  of  offensive  masses  of  decaying  fish  and  flesh ; 
he  himts  the  grassfields  and  pulls  out  and  devours 
the  cutworms  wherever  he  perceives  the  evidence 
of  their  operations ;  he  destroys  mice,  lizards,  young 
rats,  and  the  smaller  serpents ;  lastly,  he  is  a  kind 
of  sentinel  about  the  rarm,  and  drives  the  hawk 
from  its  enclosures. 

After  weiring -the  services  he  performs  for  man 
against  the  mischief  he  occasions,  I  cannot  think  be 
deserves  death.  It  is  during  seed-time  and  harvest 
that  his  depredations  are  cniefly  committed  |  and 
so  highly  are  his  services  appreciated  by  those  who 
have  written  of  birds,  that  there  is  hardW  an  ornith- 
ologist  who  does  not  plead  in  his  behalf.  Audubon 
remarks,  "I  can  well  assure  the  farmer  that  were 
it  not  for  his  race,  thousands  of  cornstalks  would 
every  year  fall  prostrate,  in  consequence  of  being 
cut  down  close  to  the  ground  by  the  destructive 
grubs  which  are  called  cutworms.  Waterton  says, 
''he  does  but  very  littfe  injury  to  man  during  mne 
or  ten  months  of  the  year,  * — **and  for  my  own 
part,  I  should  lament  his  final  absence  from  our 
meadows  and  our  woods."  Wilson,  and  many  oth- 
ers, also  plead  for  him,  and  would  save  his  species 
from  extermination. 

But  the  crow,  independently  of  the  services  ren- 
dered by  him  as  a  scavenger  and  a  destroyer  of  ver- 
nun,  may  be  esteemed  for  certain  qualities  which 
are  agreeably  associated  with  the  charms  of  nature. 
It  is  not  the  sieging  birds  alone  that  contribute  by 
their  voices  to  ^aoden  the  husbandman  and  cheer 
the  solitary  traveller.  The  crowing  of  the  cock  at 
break  of  aay,  is  as  joyful  a  sound,  though  not  so 
musical,  as  the  voice  of  the  robin,  who,  in  his  season, 
chants  his  lays  at  the  same  early  hour.  The  caw- 
ing of  the  crow  is  to  me  one  ef  the  most  cheerful 
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of  sounds,  and  is  heard  long  before  the  majority  of 
birds  have  left  their  perch.  If  not  one  of  the  mel- 
odies of  mom,  it  is  one  of  the  most  notable  sounds 
that  herald  its  approach.  And  how  intimately  is 
the  voice  of  this  bird  associated  with  the  sunshine 
of  pleasant  winter  days ;  with  pur  woodland  excur- 
sions daring  this  in^ement  season ;  with  the  stroke 
of  the  woodman's  axe;  with  open  doors  during 
warm  winter  days,  when  the  eaves  are  drippinff 
witib  the  melting  snow,  and  with  all  those  cheerful 
voices  that  enliven  the  groves  during  the  period 
when  every  object  is  valuable  that  relieves  tae  si- 
lence or  softens  the  dreary  aspect  of  nature. 


For  the  Atcv  England  Farmer. 

HOW  TO  RAISE  COLTS. 

Dear  Sir  : — ^I  am  often  asked  the  best  mode  of 
feeding  colts  the  first  and  second  winter  after  taking 
them  from  tbe  mare,  and  not  having  had  much  ex- 
perience in  the  raising  of  colts,  could  not  give  the 
necessary  information. 

I  would  therefore  like,  through  the  columns  of 
the  Farmer f  to  receive  the  answers  to  the  following 
questions,  for  my  satisfhction,  and  for  the  informa- 
tion of  others* 

Is  it  well  to  give  colts  oats,  or  any  other  proven- 
der, the  first  or  second  winter  after  taking  them 
from  the  mare  P — or  are  they  better  to  be  kept  up- 
on carrots  and  other  roots  P 

Is  it  best  to  take  them  from  the  mare  before 
they  are  brought  to  the  bam  for  winter,  or  to  wean 
them  on  hay  P 

How  long  should  a  colt  remain  with  the  mare 
before  it  is  weaned  P — or  in  other  words, — ^how  old 
should  it  be  P 

Would  it  be  of  service  to  the  colt  to  remain  with 
the  mare  all  winter,  if  it  could  be  done  convenient- 
ly? 

Would  it  injure  the  mare  if  she  could  be  kept  in 

good  fiesh  and  spirits  P 

Answers  to  the  above,  as  soon  as  possible,  would 
be  desirable.  A  Subscriber. 


Remarks. — ^There  are  five  hundred  persons 
among  our  readers  abundantly  qualified  to  answer 
the  queries  propounded  above.  Will  some  one  do 
so?  

F»  tkg  New  Jingland  Farmer. 

GREAT  YIELD  OF  POTATOES. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^A  few  days  since  I  noticed  an  ar- 
ticle copied  fix>m  a  Providence  paper,  *'that  a  lot  of 
50  potatoes,  raised  thereabouts,  weighed  50^  lbs." 
this  does  not  seem  ''hard  to  beat,"  aiw  would  rather 
place  that  fifty  among  my  small  ones. 

I  have  raised  this  season,  and  since  seeing  the 
above  article  have  weighed,  25  potatoes  which  wei^h 
561  lbs.  If  any  one  can  beat  this,  I  will  try  agam. 
Perhaps  at  a  future  day  I  will  give  you  my  method 
of  culture,  which  has  produced  as  manv  and  as  fine 
potatoes  as  ever  were  grown ;  a  fiela  of  3i  acres 

Producing  at  an  average  of  less  than  12  hills  to  the 
ushel.  O.  S.  Sanford. 

CordavUU,  Oct,  1855. 

Rem.\rk8. — ^We  shall  be  glad  to  publish  your 
account  when  furnished.  ] 


LADIES'  DEPARTMENT. 


DOMESTIC  HIHT8. 

Bird's-Neot  Pie.-— Take  a  deep  baking  tm,  and 
set  as  many  apples,  in  it  as  will  cover  the  bottom. 
Pare  them  and  remove  the  core  from  one  end; 
make  a  custard  and  fill  each  apple,  as  it  is  placed 
in  the  dish.  Then  make  a  thick  flour  batter,  pour 
over  the  whole,  and  bake  one  hour.  Serve  with 
sour  sauce. — Ohio  Farmer. 

Boiled  Pot-Pie. — ^Take  two  quarto  of  apples, 
pare,  core  and  <}uarter,  then  put  them  into  a  pot  or 
kettle,  and  spnnkle  on  a  little  sugar,  grated  nut- 
meg, and  pour  in  water  enough  to  boil  them.  Then 
make  a  light  saleratus  crust,  and  roll  one  inch  thick, 
of  the  size  of  the  kettle,  and  lay  it  on  the  apple ; 
boil  three-fourths  of  an  hour  without  cessation. 
Prepare  the  sauce  in  the  same  way  as  the  bird's- 
nest  pie. — Ohio  Farmer. 

How  TO  Burn  CoAL.--The  mat  mistake  of  aU 
is  to  put  on  too  much  coal,  as  if  it  were  wood — the 
greater  the  heat  If  too  much  coal  is  applied,  the 
combustion  is  necessarily  ^choked  up,"  the  draught 
destroyed,  and  the  elemente  of  the  coal  slowly  ea- 
capinff  from  it  to  pass  off  to  the  chimney  uncon- 
sumed,  or  are  disseminated  in  gases  through  the 
room.  Whereas,  if  the  strata  of  coal  be  but  mod- 
erate, a  red  flame  will  jplay  around  the  interior  of 
the  stove,  by  which  entire  combustion  and  a  healthy 
heat  are  secured.  One  ton  of  coal,  therefore,  by 
thorough  combustion,  will  often  secure  more  heat 
and  a  healthier  atmosphere,  than  two  tons  secured 
in  the  ordinary  way ;  and  this  is  a  £ict  which  can 
easily  be  demonstrated.  It  will  be  very  important, 
this  winter  espedaUv,  to  have  attention  paid  to  this 
rule. — Griiham's  Jwigazine. 

Vegetable  Sea80neks. — ^Parsley,  celery,  thyme, 
sage,  onions,  garlic,  and  other  seasoners,  should  not 
be  put  into  soups  or  stews  until  the  soup  is  nearly 
done ;  chop  fine,  and  put  in  five  minutes  before  the 
soup  is  taken  from  the  fire. 

Cookies. — One  tea-cup  of  butter,  two  of  sugar, 
two  eggs,  four  table-spoonsful  of  sour  milk,  one  tea- 
spoonml  of  pearlash  put  into  the  milk  with  spices. 
Ohio  Farmer, 

Stewed  Celery. — ^The  HortiatUurigt  recom- 
mends hiffhly  stewed  celer}%  Cut  the  blanched  or 
white  portion  of  the  celery  stalks  in  pieces  about  an 
inch  in  length,  and  put  them  in  a  sauce-pan  over 
the  fire,  with  milk  ana  water,  in  eaual  proportions, 
barely  sufficient  to  cover  them  {  ada  a  little  salt  and 
let  them  stew  gently,  until  perfectly  tender.  Then 
take  out  the  celery,  add  a  piece  of  butter  to  the 
liquor  it  was  boiled  in,  thicken  it  slightly  with  flour, 
pour  it  over  the  celery,  and  serve  it  up. 


A  Source  of  Smi^^es. — ^Dr.  Franklin  having 
noticed  that  a  certain  mechanic,  who  worked  near 
his  office,  was  always  happy  and  smiling,  ventured 
to  ask  him  for  the  secret  of  his  constant  cheerful- 


ness. 


**  No  secret.  Doctor,^'  he  replied, « I  have  got  one 
of  the  best  wives,  and  when  I  go  to  work,  she 
always  has  a  kind  work  of  encouragement  for  me ; 
and  when  I  go  home  she  meets  me  with  a  smile  and 
a  kiss,  and  the  tea  is  sure  to  be  ready ;  and  she  has 
done  so  many  little  things  through  the  day  to 
please  me,  that  I  cannot  find  it  in  my  heart  to  speak 
an  unkind  word  to  anybody."' 


DSyoTBD  TO  AORIOnLTDBB  AND  ITB  BIHDRBO  ARTS  AND  eOIIIHOB& 

VOL.  VIII. 

BOSTON,  MARCH,  1866.                           NO.  3. 

OmCB-.-QunCT  Hiti. 

«Mo»..o™.,>To..        5SBrSSSS;!KSi° 

SROAHIC  ABB  IHOSOANIO  lUTTES. 

t  ANT  allunoDS  are 
■  now  made  to  tcieii- 
tifio  temw  in  ngri- 
cultvrel  articlea, 
and  fiumers  are  (re- 
queofly  heard  to  re- 
mark that  they  di 
not  coropreban  d  the 


the  words  "organ- 
"  and   "iriorgan- 
ipplied  in  agriculture. 
«  at  a  loM  where  to 
be   proper   diatinction 
bey  luppoie  ought  to 
rved  in  judging  of  the 
■u  at  they  occur  iu  ua- 
ng  animals  and  planta, 
isea  when  the  vitatiiing 
ife  hiB  left  them, 
-     ».uj~.»u  —    organic 
matter.     These  are  rea^y  disdnguiihed  from 
orguiic  matter  by  a  structure  visible  to  the  eye, 
obaeraible  in  the  fibres  of  hemp  and  flax— the  po- 
roa  fbuctnre  of  wood  and  flesh,  and  the 
eompticated  texture  of  hide  and  hair.     Rocks  and 
soil*-— the  waters  of  lakes  and  oceana— all  things, 
in  short,  that  do  not  live,  whiob  neither 
dtoald  be  the  medium  of  vitality,  are  to  be  includ- 
ed under  the  general  division  of  organic  mi 
Plants  and  animals,  of  whstsoever  deenipttoi 
eooiposed  mainly  af  the  four  prindpd  elementi — 
nrbon,  oxygen,  nitrogen  and   hydrogen.     When 
either  animal  or  vegetable  matter  is  burned,  it  loses 
ila  texture,  and  disappears,  leaving  behind  only 
sii^t  residunm  of  ash. 

The  tnbstanees  above  named,  being  derived  irom 
the  atmoaphere,  ore  released,  and  are  termed  or- 
gtMue  elements, 'or  constituents.  All  the 
lorma  and  mutations  observable  in  the  animal  and 
Tcgeta'jle  kingdoms,  are  attributable  to  the  chemi- 


cal combinations,  through  the  operation  of  the  vital 
principle  of  these  primary  elements.  Veget^le 
oil  and  starch,  sugar  and  aotmal  fat,  arc,  by  fiie, 
resolved  into  tbrir  original  elements — carbon,  ox- 
ygen and  hydrogen.  These,  with  all  substances  of 
a  kindred  nature,  or  character,  are  the  result  of, 
and  derived  wholly  from,  organized  matter.  Wood 
burned  in  the  open  air  has  its  organic  constituents 
dissipated;  the  inorganic  particles  only  remaining. 
In  the  ashes  may  be  detected  magnesia,  lime,  silei, 
potash,  oxide  of  iron,  &c.  These  latter  constitute 
the  inorganic  substances  in  which  no  structure  is 
viuble.  Oum,  sugar  and  starch,  are  all  formed  in 
plants,  and  yet  are  deficient  in  pores  and  fibres  g 
but  being  produced  by  the  natural  operation  of 
living  organs,  are  included,  with  propriety,  under 
the  head  of  organic  matter. 
It  would  be  well  for  our  ftrmers  if  they  could  an- 
lyie  their  crops,  and  also  the  aoils  in  which  they 
are  produced.  Few,  however,  ore  competent  to 
this,  and  much,  therefore,  remains  uncertab  and 
unexplained.  But  as  time  advances,  and  science 
difiiises  its  light  over  the  earth,  these  mysteries  will 
gradually  pass  away ;  and  the  &rmer  will  then  di»> 
cover  that  when  he  gathers  in  the  rich  fruits  of  his 
laborious  industry  in  the  tail,  he  collects  together 
portion  of  what  was  his  soil,  at  seed  time.  In 
bis  wheat  he  will  detect  lime,  flint,  and  a  portion  of 
clay.  His  Indian  corn,  a  crop  in  which  he  justly 
glories,  contains  also  the  same  materials,  though 
differently  modified  in  combination,  and  so  do  moat 
of  the  grains  he  cultivates.  All  vegetables  mnrt 
have  a  certain  proportion  of  mineral  matter  to  per- 
fect them,  and  it  is  consequently  important  that  he 
should  understand  how  he  can  best  supply  them 
by  animal  manures,  or  mineral  applications  where 
there  is  a  deficiency  of  power  to  supply  them  in 
the  soil  itself.  Animal  manures  contain  these  min- 
eral ingredients  in  a  soluble  state,  and  consequently 
in  a  condition  the  more  perfectly  adapted  for  im- 
mediate appropriation.  No  particle  of  matter  can 
enter  into,  or  be  asmmitated  by  the  v^etabla  oi^ 
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ganism,  until  its  texture  has  been  broken  and  mod- 
ified by  the  solvent  action  of  water. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  an  immediate  re- 
lationship and  constant  interchange  between  the  an- 
imal, vegetable  and  mineral  kingdoms,  and  the  more 
perfectly  we  comprehend  the  laws  of  this  union,  and 
its  phenomena,  the  more  able  shall  we  be  to  avail 
ourselves  of  the  riches  which  nature  so  prodigally 
holds  forth  as  an  encouragement  to  enlightened 
toiL  We  should  ever  bear  in  mind  the  important 
&ct  that  manures  are  endued  with  degrees  of  energy, 
partly  from  their  innate  richness,  and  partly  from 
the  fedlity  and  promptness  with  which  they  part 
with  their  fecundating  particles  to  the  soil,  and  to 
the  roots  of  plants.  These  are  given  off  only  in 
solution,  or  in  the  form  of  solution  or  aerified  bodies, 
(gas,)  the  first  taking  the  name  of  liquid  manure, 
which  penetrates  the  soil  and  is  absorbed  by  it  to 
feed  the  roots  of  the  crop,  and  the  other  as  air, 
which,  if  not  absorbed  and  fixed  by  some  substance 
for  which  it  possesses  a  strong  affinity,  will  pass 
into  the  atmosphere  and  be  lost  It  will  hence  be 
seen  that  the  art  of  manuring  consists,  not  so  much 
in  the  liberality  of  our  benefactions  to  the  soil,  as 
in  the  competency  of  the  measures  we  adopt  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  the  soluble  and  gaseous  pro- 
ducts of  the  matters  applied.  It  has  been  estimat- 
ed by  a  late  writer,  that  more  than  one-half  of  all 
the  active  nutrimental  matter,  formed  by  the  con- 
sumption and  decay  of  organic  substances,  is  whol- 
ly lost  in  consequence  of  the  imperfect  and  thrift- 
less habits  which  regulate  the  conduct  of  our  farm- 
ers in  applying  them.  This  is,  indeed,  an  important 
consideration,  and  no  one  who  contemplates  it 
philosophically,  will  find  cause  to  question  the  verity 
of  the  remark  above  quoted. 


iPor  the  New  JUngland  Fanner. 

BOCTOEnro  a  hoese. 

Mb.  Editor  : — ^There  has  been,  and  perhaps  now 
is,  prevalent  among  horses,  a  disease  which  m  ma- 
ny cases  has  proved  fatal  Perhaps  what  I  am 
about  to  relate  has  no  relation  to  that  disease ;  if 
it  haB,  well^f  it  has  not,  the  facts  in  the  case  I  re- 
late will  not  be  altered. 

I  have  a  valuable  brood  mare  which  has  done  no 
work  during  the  winter.  She  has  lived  on  natural 
Aowing  hay,  without  any  extra  feed,  till  widiin  the 
last  few  days,  and  is  in  good  condition.  About  two 
weeks  since,  I  noticed  that  she  appeared  weak — 
staggered  as  she  left  the  stall  for  water,  and  would 
stand  with  her  feet  unusually  wide  apart,  bracing 
in  the  stall,  and  to  move  quick  would  all  but  bring 
her  to  the  floor.  Her  limbs  swelled  and  I  feared 
the  result 

Dorinff  a  few  days,  I  gave  her  potatoes  and  row- 
«i9  not  that  she  was  ^*bound  up"  but  for  a  change 
of  food.  I  did  not  perceive  that  this  produced  any 
ffect  whatever.  Then  for  three  days  in  succession, 
I  gave  her,  say  four  quarts  of  oats,  wet  with  water, 
unong  which  I  mixed  a  pint  to  a  pint  and  a  half 
)f  good  hard  wood  ashes,  which,  with  a  few  dry 


oats  on  top»  she  ate  very  readily.  After  eating  the 
second  mess,  there  was  a  decided  improvement,  uid 
after  the  iJtard  mess,  the  mare  appeared  very  like 
herself  again. 

This  was  all  I  did  to  her  in  the  wav  of  docioringf 
but  I  gave  her  good  attention  b^  rubbing  and  feed- 
ing, during  her  illness.  She  is  now  bright  and 
hearty  as  ever. 

I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  she  had  a  dis- 
ordered stomach,  and  that  the  ashes  served  to  pu- 
rify it  and  set  it  right  Pot  or  pearlash  might 
have  produced  the  same  effect,  but  would  have  re- 
quired more  care  in  their  use. 

ShreiMbury.Jan.  23,  1856.  Thos.  W.  Wabd. 


For  the  Nete  JSngiand  Farm», 

LIOTIII)  HANUBING. 

BY  FBOF.  J.  A.  NASH. 

All  e;ardener8,  and  most  farmers,  know  well  diat 
a  handful  of  guano,  a  pound  of  super-phosphate, 
or  a  shovelful  of  bam  manure,  stirred  into  a  buv 
rel  of  water,  and  applied  after  standing  a  few  days 
to  growing  plants,  will  produce  effects  entirely  be- 
yond what  would  be  expected  from  so  smaU 
amounts  of  fertilizing  matter. 

Facts  show  that  manures,  dissolved  and  greatly 
diluted,  possess  astonishing  power  on  the  grasses 
and  on  growing  crops  generally,,  if  the  land  be  well 
underdrained,  or  naturally  porous.  Nature  has 
drained  most  of  our  land  quite  enough,  some  of  it 
too  much,  owing  to  which  we  should  be  the  more 
willing  to  drain  the  rest  Now  the  eardener,  ex- 
pecting a  large  income  from  a  small  surface,  can 
afford  to  apply  diluted,  liquid  manure,  from  a  wa- 
tering pot  or  a  hand  engine.  The  shades  would 
overtake  the  farmer,  before  he  would  have  gone 
over  a  large  field  in  this  way.  Can  he  apply  it  hf 
means  of  a  water-cart,  say  with  facilities  for  pump- 
ing it  into  the  cart,  and  then  letting  it  flow  upon 
the  land,  as  in  watering  streets  P  I  think  not  pro- 
fitably. An  effort  of  wis  kind  would  be  likely  to 
result,  either  in  applying  it  too  strong,  or  in  such  an 
increase  of  labor,  as  would  overbalance  the  advan- 
tages gained,  (hi  small  farms,  and  under  the  most 
fkvorable  circumstances,  it  might  succeed,  but  could 
not  generally.  The  manure  mieht  be  applied  in  a 
less  diluted  form,  if  it  were  to  be  distributed  in  a 
hard  rain,  as  the  falling  rain  would  reduce  the  too 
great  strength  of  the  manure,  and  cause  it  to  per- 
colate the  soil,  instead  of  lying  on  the  sur&ce  to  be 
dried  and  evaporated  by  tne  next  day's  sun ;  but 
this  could  not  DC  done  always,  and  it  ought  to  be 
done  never,  for  the  farmer  has  no  right  to  expose 
his  own  or  his  men's  health. 

I  see  not,  therefore,  how  liquid  manuring  can  be 
adapted  to  any  considerable  extent  among  us,  un- 
less it  be  either  in  the  very  expensive  way  employ- 
ed by  some  distinguished  Engh^  fiirmers,  or  in  one 
or  the  other  of  tiie  two  fbUowing,  whidi  art  not 
rtcommendedf  for  to  my  knowledge,  neither  has 
ever  been  tried,  but  simply  suggested  for  the  con- 
sideration of  practical  men. 

The  first  suggestion  applies  only  to  mow  land ; 
and  it  could  take  effect  only  in  cases  where  the 
mowing  is  a  slope  of  land  below  and  near  the  banit 
and  where  a  brook,  or  copious  spring  of  water,  could 
at  jpleasure  be  turned  into  the  yard.  It  proposes 
to  let  a  stream  of  water  into  a  tank  in  the  y*ard, 
the  tank  to  receive  the  Uquid  and  a  portion  of  the 
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■oBd  manurei,  and  amngemeaU  tmng  made  for 
letting  in  and  ihutting  off  the  water  at  pleasure. 
If  the  ground  to  be  treated  to  liquid  manure  wa4 
a  regular  slope,  like  the  roof  of  a  biulding,  the  ob- 
ject could  be  eaeilf  gained,  and  the  land  would  pre- 
sent a  neat  appeennce;  for  then  the  catch  drain* 
would  all  be  ia  parallel  lines,  and  might  be  at  equal 
distances.  !In  the  following  cut,  the  land  is  Bup- 
poted  to  be  rolling,  and  in  no  way  favorable  to  the 
carrj'ing  out  of  the  plan,  except  that  it  lies  moatly 
lower  than  the  bsm-yard,  and  that  there  it  to 
where  above  the  buildingB  a  Btream  that  can  be  _ 
into  the  tank  at  pleasure.  Let  the  tank  have  a 
ppe  running  horiiontally  from  the  bottom  till  it 
Teaches  the  surface  of  the  ground  near  the  upper 
edge  of  the  mowing.  It  ahould  have  a  gale, 
the  upper  end  should  be  surrounded  with  a  tcr' 
or  strainer,  to  prevent  its  filling  with  solid  matters. 
Then  each  way  from  the  lower  opening  should  be 
cooBtructed  a  broad,  shallow  catch-dram,  with  the 
lower  bank  neatlv  rounded,  and  perfectly  level  from 
Old  to  end.  Below  thir,  and  as  nearly  parallel  as 
tiie  nature  of  the  ground  pennits,  let  there  be  an- 
other catch-drain,  and  ao  on,  aa  in  the  out  below 


distant  fields,  by  its  own  wedghtandpretsure.  Sup- 
pofie,  for  instance,  the  farm  buildings  to  be  elevated, 
and  yet  &om  still  bisher  land,  a  running  stream  to 
be  at  command ;  and  that  in  an  opposite  direction, 
at  a  distance  of  60  or  80  rods,  is  a  field  of,  say,  12 
I  acres  of  tillage  land,  lying  at  a  level  of  30  or 
et  lower  than  the  buildings.  The  cost  of  lay- 
.-_  -  Isad  pipe  from  the  tank  to  the  centre  of  the 
field  woula  not  be  very  great.  A  single  hjdrant 
with  a  hose  90  feet  long  would  enable  the  operator 
to  throw  the  liquid  manure  over  the  whole  field. 
It  would  be  no  very  great  expense  to  extend  this 
pipe  to  other  fields  adjoining,  and  there  to  con- 
struct  hydrants,  to  which  the  same  hose  could  be 
attached.  It  would  not  be  best,  in  such  a  case,  to 
agitate  the  manure  in  the  tank  verv  strongly,  be- 
fore drawing  it  off,  but  to  let  it  settle  so  as  to  be 
nearly  free  ^om  solid  matters,  (the  insoluble  part 
of  the  manure,)  and  to  apj)ly  this  to  lands  nearer 
the  barn.  I  cannot  but  think  that  on  &rms  favor- 
ably situated  for  such  an  operation,  a  considerable 
1^  of  labor  and  a  great  racrease  of  crops  might 
be  gamed,  without  any  very  frightful  expense. 


Let  the  square,  a,  represent  the  location  of  the 
bam,  sheds  and  yard,  a  marking  the  place  of  the 
tank  ;  e,  the  outlet  of  the  pipe  running  from  tank 
into  the  upper  catch-drain ;  e,  the  second  catch- 
drain  ;  i,  the  third  t  m,  the  fourth ;  n,  n,  embank- 
ments to  prevent  the  liquid  manure  running  out  ol 
the  lot,  if  it  should  reach   these  points ;  o,  o,  o, 

C's  of  the  field  too  high  for  irrigation  ;  and  the 
linesj  rills  of  the  liquid  manure,  running  from 
one  catch-drain  to  another.  If  the  field  above  rep- 
resented have  an  impervious  aubsoil,  reUunmg  the 
water,  and  inclining  it  to  produce  the  sour,  innu- 
triUous  grasses,  it  would  be  bad  pohcy  to  apply  this 
diluted  manure — it  might  only  make  bad  worse,  to 
put  on  extra  water ;  but  if  it  were  first  underdrabed, 
or  tf  it  have  naturally  a  light,  open  subsoil,  the  ef- 
fect could  hardly  &il  to  be  good.  In  the  first 
place,  the  water  iCeetf,  considered  merely  as  for  ir- 
rigation, would  be  salutary ;  and  in  the  nest  place, 
it  would  cany  the  soluble  portions  of  the  manu 
lioag  and  deposit  tl)em  in  the  soil,  fiom  the  si; 
hce  downwara,  among  the  grass  roots,  more  I 
Torably  to  the  growing  crop  than  could  be  done 
SUV  Dtoer  way.  The  more  elevated  portions  of  the 
field  could  receive  a  coating  of  manure  spread  on, 
or  could  be  tilled,  the  manure  being  plowed  in,  and 
thus  the  whole  be  kept  in  a  productive  state. 
Some  may  regard  all  this  as  mere  theory,and  if  so, 
tbe]^  regard  it  just  as  it  is.  I  will  only  say  that 
liqmd  manuring,  oouM  it  be  accomplished  at  a  mod- 
erate rate  of  expense,  would  be  belter  in  practice 
than  on  paper,  und  we  ought,  at  least,  to  beinqitir- 
inghow  it  can  be  done. 

The  other  suggestion  is,  whether  liquid 
oould  not,  in  particulai  eases,  be  conveyed  to  more 


far  Of  Nat  Six^and  Farrur. 

WHAT  AILS  MT  00W1 

Me.  Edtios: — Can  youlellmewhatailsmjcowF 
Two  or  three  weeks  ago  the  hair  around  her  eyes 
turned  white  and  came  off;  afterwardsit  came  off  lo 
spolsbackof  her  hipsandonher  thiKbs;  ithaasince 
come  off  in  other  parts  of  her  body— but  prind- 
plilly  where  the  spots  first  appeared — around  the 
roots  of  the  tail,  &c  The  skin  generally  starts 
with  the  hair,  and  a  little  bloody  matter  is  seen  be- 
neath H,  which  soon  dries  up  and  forms  a  scab. 
She  appears  as  well  as  ever — eats  and  drinks  w 
laL  She  is  with  calf,  to  oome  in  late  next  sea- 
I,  and  we  miik  her,  but  do  not  use  her  miOc 
She  gives  her  usual  quantity,  (a.)  Is  it  best  to 
keep  cattle  in  the  bam,  or  let  them  run  in  the  yard 
in  cold  weather?  Many  fknners  keep  them  in  the 
bam  mostly,  turning  tbeta  out  to  dnnk  only  once 
in  twenty-four  hours.  Is  this  the  best  way?  (J.) 
Frinetttm,  Jan.,  1856.  A  Subscbibeb. 

Eekabkb.— (a.)  Canttellyou.  Perhaps  your  eow 
has  been  suddenly  heated,  and  cooled  off  too  quick. 
'  i  dog  been  after  her  recently?  Perhaps  sha 
concentrated  fbod,  such  as  meal  and  slops. 
Feed  her  on  carrots  or  other  roots,  and  EngUsb 
hay,  using  the  card  freely,  and  you  may  bring  out 
a  new  coat  better  than  the  old  one. 

(i.)  Cattle  do  best  in  a  warm  and  equ^le  tem- 
perature. If  tbey  can  stand  in  the  sun,  and  away 
the  wind,  two  or  three  hours  each  day,  well  f 
if  not,  keep  them  tied  up,  but  in  a  comfortable 


Wheat  Ccltitatiok.— Prof.  Mapes,  in  a  recent 
address  at  the  Indiana  State  Fair,  slated  that  the 
wheat  crops  of  Ohio  had  fallen  tn>m  Sj  to  IS  tW»- 
hels  per  acre.  This  statement  is  denied  to  he  trae 
by  the  editor  of  the  Ohio  /brmtr.  He  asserts  that 
the  erverage  amount  of  wheat  raised  per  acre  in 
Ohio  is  now  greater  than  ever  it  was,  and  be  givM 
stitistica  to  prove  his  a 
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Fw  the  Nne  England  Parmer, 

"IS  FASimrO  PBOniABIE?" 

HKXTCHB8   OF  WB8T  STOCKBKIBGB    7ARMBB8'    CLUB. 

BY  J.  N.   BAQO. 

It  was  remarked,  that  indolence  and  bad  man- 
agement are  always  miprofitable,  and  these  are  of- 
ten allied  to  agriculture.  Eleven  hours  a  day  are 
required  of  operators  in  manufactories  and  work- 
shops, all  winter  long,  and  merchants  keep  their 
stores  open  from  fifteen  to  seventeen  hours  a  day. 

Few  farmers  work  in  winter  as  many  hours  as 
manu&cturers.  Some,  on  the  contrary,  rest  all 
winter,  and  idle  away  part  of  the  summer,  and  these 
are  the  ones,  usually,  that  cry  out  against  the  pro- 
fitableness of  &rming. 

If  farmers  were  as  diligent  and  constant  as  other 
men,  they  would  make  as  much  money. 

If  forming  is  unprofitable,  how  happens  it  that 
farmers' families  are  so  well  fed  and  clothed,  and  so 
many  have  money  in  the  Savings  Banks  P 

The  farmer's  salary  comes  in  by  driblets,  instead 
of  a  lump.  Little  bv  little  he  receives  his  yearly 
stipend.  A  dozen  of  eggs  to-day^  a  few  pounds  of 
butter  to-morrow,  pigs,  calves,  poultry,  corn,  pota- 
toes, apples,  are  some  of  the  things  he  sells. 

Land  worth  ten  dollars  an  acre  often  pays  for 
itself,  besides  taxes,  interest  and  expense  of  culti- 
vation, in  a  single  year.  A  man  in  this  vicinity  sold 
$210  worth  of  potatoes  from  an  acre  this  year. 
They  were  an  early  variety,  and  were  dug  and  sold 
in  season  to  sow  the  ground  with  tumipe. 

Besides,  money  is  not  the  only  thing  in  which 
there  is  profit  Farmers  are  healthy  men.  Is 
health  profitable  ?  Ask  the  invalid.  Is  good  di- 
gestion worth  any  thing  P  Ask  the  dyspeptic.  Is 
sound  sleep  jrood  P  Ask  the  sleepless.  Is  longev- 
ity valuable  P  Ask  him  who  dies  in  "manhood's 
early  prime."  » 

All  these  belong  to  the  &rmer.  They  are  al- 
most inseparable  from  his  business.  They  are  al- 
fied  to  his  calling.  Who  would  not  then  be  a 
farmer  P 

A  WIDE  AWAKE  LETTEB! 

We  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  publish  the 
following  letter  from  one  of  our  earnest  and  intelli- 
gent correspondents.  If  our  vanity  would  permit 
it,  the  excellent  suggestions  it  contains  for  our 
brother  farmers,  would  positively  forbid  it.  So 
here  it  is,  and  we  believe  it  is  all  as  true  aa  the 
book  of  Mark.    Thank  you,  sir. 

Friend  Brown  : — I  take  the  hint,  and  respond 
in  the  sum  of  two  dollars  for  the  Farmtrt  due  or  not 
due.  Who  ever  kept  debtor  and  creditor  for  a 
newspaper  P  I  assure  you,  I  contract  no  debt, 
where  I  get  so  much  value  received  for  the  two 
dolls.  My  friend  H.,  at  New  Rochelle,  says  he 
"takes  no  paper  that  combines  so  much  fiuin  in- 
struction and  good  reading  matter ;"  and  without 
the  fulsomeness  of  compliment,  I  beg  to  say,  I  like 
its  editorials,  its  dealings  in  practic^  advice,  and 
soundness  of  literature.  The  Monthly  Calendar 
is  always  well  adapted  to  its  time. 

To  me,  it  18  a  matter  of  regret  that  farmers  do 
not  write  more.  If  time  is  short,  I,  for  one,  would 
excuse  them  with  six  lines  or  less,  in  describing  a 
hig  heetj  pig,  iurkey,  an  ear  of  com ;  or  the  length 
or  a  wheat  head.    The  first  page  of  your  paper 


always  interests  and  instructs  me  with  something 


new. 


A  few  days  since,  I  met  in  Western  Mass.,  one  of 
your  correspondents,  a  Mr.  S.,  of  South  Deerfield, 
an  eminent  farmer,  whom  I  should  have  accounted 
"a  Bamum,"  had  he  not  been  mounted  with  an 
honest  blue  farmer's  frock.  He  wished  me  to  go 
and  see  his  farm — haste  would  not  permit,  although 
anxious  to  do  so,  when  he  told  me  he  raised  800 
bushels  of  corn  on  less  than  eight  acres  of  ground, 
and  raised  his  own  wheat,  and  had  nbt  bought  a 
barrel  of  flour  for  years.  Now  Gov.,  this  is  one  of 
the  working  hees — (does  not  work  hard,  but  ufelC) 
that  brings  honey  to  the  Mve — that  speaks  with  em- 
phasis upon  the  bread  question  to  the  drones  of 
the  great  hive  of  the  New  England  farmers — an 
open  question,  which  can  only  be  answered  by  bush- 
els of  wheat  and  barrels  of  flour — that  drains^  their 
pockets  to  the  dregs.  But  as  sure  as  there  is  wa- 
ter in  the  sea,  the  example  of  our  friend  S.  will  be 
adopted  by  all  those  noble  farmers  "down  east." 
Yours  respectfully,  Henry  Poor. 

JVeco  York,  January  I5(h,  1856. 


For  the  New  SngUaut  Farmer, 

EDUOEIAL  ACCUEAGT. 

Milk,  four  quArts  for  one  pound  of  Butter— Importance  of  Bdi* 
torial  Aecuracy^Trlp  to  WMhington— Farm  School  at  WeiU 
boro*. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^The  late  driving  storm,  that  haa 
filled  every  avenue  to  the  bam,  and  the  fields  and 
woods  to  the  generous  depth  of  snow,  two  and  a 
half  feet  at  least,  has  been  peculiarly  &vorable  for 
the  perusal  of  agricultural  instruction  from  the 
city.  I  admire  the  attire  in  which  your  paper  is 
clothed,  and  the  promise  it  gives  of  sound  mstme- 
tion.  I  am  glad  to  know  that  you  are  so  fortunate 
as  to  secure  a  series  of  contributions  from  fountains 
so  reliable  as  are  at  your  command.  When  we  find 
editors  deliberate  and  considerate  in  what  they  say, 
and  abiding  by  it,  year  after  year,  we  have  respect 
for  their  pubhcations,  although  we  do  not  approve 
of  aU  their  notions.  This  remark  is  brought  to 
mind  by  the  vascillation  in  the  columns  of  one  of 
your  neighbors,  much  circulated  among  the  farmers, 
about  the  superior  butter-making  qualities  of  his 
stock.  We  had  understood  him  to  say  again  and 
again,  that  his  Devons  would  yield  milk,^txr  quarts 
of  which  would  make  a  pound  of  butter.  I  now 
understand  him  to  say  that  he  never  stated  any 
such  absurdity,  arid  to  challenge  any  one  to  show 
where  he  has  made  such  a  statement  I  have  not 
a  file  of  his  papers  at  hand,  and  know  not  where  to 
find  one ;  and  therefore  will  not  presume  to  name 
the  page  and  time,  where  the  statement  can  be 
found — ^but  if  no  such  statement  has  been  made  by 
him,  I  do  not  wish  to  hold  him  to  it,  because  I  do 
not  believe  it  to  be  true.  I  do  not  believe  there 
can  be  found,  in  his  herd,  or  anywhere  else,  four 
animals  together,  that  will  give  milk  of  a  quality 
through  their  entire  season  of  milking,  (say  nine 
months)  that  will  yield  more  than  one  pound  of 
buUer  to  each  eight  quarts  of  milky  lawful  measure  ! 
And  whoever  undertakes  to  leave  an  impression 
different  from  this,  is  so  far  chargeable  with  an  at-  * 
tempt  to  mislead  the  public. 

I  was  truly  gkd  to  learn  that  you  visited  Wash- 
ington, at  the  meeting  of  national  farmers  there. 
Hope  that  the  products  of  their  labors  will  be  pro- 
portioned to  the  excellence  of  the  purpose.    I  am 
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glad  to  learn  that  the  energetic  President  of  the 
asfiodation  still  holds  on — for  without  nia  energy, 
akiliully  applied,  what  weuld  it  be  ? 

I  am  truly  pleased  to  see  that  the  Oovernor  was 
able  to  speak  so  favorably  of  the  State  Farm  School 
at  Westboro'.  There  is  no  one  of  the  institutions 
under  the  care  of  the  State,  from  which  more  is  to 
be  hoped,  than  this,  if  properly  conducted ; — there 
is  no  one  whose  influence  will  be  more  baneful,  if 
not  propterly  conducted.  Only  think,  here  are  con- 
stantly six  hundred  youths,  between  the  ases  of 
ten  and  twenty,  traimng  up  for  good  or  evS— in  a 
situation  to  be  moulded  at  will,  without  any  con- 
trolling influence  of  guardians  and  relatives.  If 
they  do  not  come  out  valuable  members  of  the 
community  the  fault  will  be  on  the  heads  of  those 
ifho  guide  them.    We  hope  for  the  best. 

Pi^on  this  hasty  scrawl,  and  believe  me  ever 
fiuthfiilly  yours,  Essex. 

Jan.  14,  1856. 

PEARLA8H. 

We  re-publish  the  following  article  in  order  to 

give  the  correction  which  some  chemical- friend  sent 

OS  on  Jan.  5th. 

Pearl  Ash. — ^I'his  is  the  common  name  for  car- 
bonate of  potash,  and-  is  an  alkaline  substance  ob 
tained  from  wood  ashes.  The  ashes  of  the  burnt 
timber  are  collected  and  put  into  cisterns ;  water  is 
poured  upon  them,  which  dissolves  aU  the  soluble 
parts  of  tne  ash,  and,  after  standing  some  time  to 
oecome  clear,  is  drawn  off  and  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness in  iron  pots,  when  the  half-melted  pearl  ash  re- 
mains. It  is  then  put  up  in  casks  containing  about 
500  weighL  Pearl  ash  obtained  by  this  process  is 
iisuaUy  of  a  greyish  color,  from  the  presence  of  im- 
purities ;  but  it  is  readily  freed  from  these  by  dis- 
Bolviiw  it  carefully  in  water,  and  evaporating  the 
clear  liquor.  Pearl  ash,  when  pure,  is  a  white  sub- 
stance, of  an  acrid,  caustic  taste,  easily  soluble  in 
water,  with  which  it  has  so  great  an  sd^nity  as  to 
attract  it  from  the  air,  unless  it  is  kept  in  closely 
corked  vessels  or  casks.  It  is  an  article  of  great 
utility  in  many  of  our  manufactures.  Soft  soap  is 
in  nart  composed  of  it  $  many  kinds  of  glass  are 
maae  by  its  aid.  It  is  also  used  by  scourers  in 
cleaning  wool,  &c. ;  and  its  use  in  removing  grease 
and  scourinff  wood-work,  paint,  &c.,  is  very  great, 
although  Bo£i  has  of  late  rather  superseded  it  for 
tlie  latter  purposes. 

Messrs.  Editors: — I  note  your  article  on  "Pearl- 
ash"  in  yours  of  to-day,  and,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not 
wholly  correct,  beg  to  refer  to  it 

The  lye,  after  oeing  "evaporated  to  dr}-ne8s,'' 
leaves  a  deposit  of  what  is  known  as  black  salts, 
and  the  pearlash  of  commerce  is  the  result  of  the 
followinj^  after  processes,  viz :  These  salts  are  then 
placed  m  an  oven,  so  constructed  as  to  bring  as 
much  surface  as  possible  in  contact  with  flame  of 
wood  fire,  and  the  impurities  are  thus  burned  out, 
and  if  properly  treated,  instead  of  being  of  a  grev- 
kh  color,  tne  pearl  ash  is  the  very  vMentss  qfwkUe 
inUnsyiaL 

Touching  the  matter  of  its  iises,  I  apprehend  that 
the  **8ofl  soap"  application  would  produce  a  verv 
indifFerent  comm<KUty  for  domestic  uses;  potash 
(a  caustic  alkali)  being  not*  only  more  reliable,  but 
more  economical.  Cheil 

Jamuuy  6ih,  1856. 
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The  United  States  Agricultural  Society  met  at 
Washington,  in  the  East  Room  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  Jan.  9.  Although  the  severe  Btorm,which 
had  blocked  up  the  roads  at  the  North,  prevented 
many  delegates  from  reaching  the  city,  there  was  a 
respectable  attendance  from  various  States  and 
Territories. 

Credentials  were  presented  by  gentlemen  repre- 
senting various  State  Boards  of  Agriculture,  and 
State  and  county  societies. 

The  President,  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  then 
delivered  the  following  able 

ADDRESS. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Society,  and  friends  of  Agri- 
culture : — Official  duty  requires  me  to  submit  to 
you,  on  this  fourth  anniversary  of  our  Association, 
a  statement  of  its  operations  and  progress  for  the 
past  year,  and  to  offer  such  recommendations  as 
these  may  suggest  in  respect  to  its  future  mission. 
The  year  which  has  lust  com|)Ieted  its  course  has 
been  one  of  unusuaf  prosperity  to  the  American 
farmer,  in  which  a  kind  Providence  has  rewarded 
his  toil  with  abundant  harvests,  with  ready  mar- 
kets and  remunerating  prices.  Among  the  second- 
ary causes  which  have  contributed  to  this  result,  we 
recognize  the  scarcity  produced  by  the  drought  of 
the  preceding  year,  and  the  demand  for  American 
produce  created  by  the  war  in  which  many  of  the 
countries  of  Europe  are  still  involved.  As  philan- 
thropists and  Chnstians  we  deplore  this  conflict, 
yet  we  cannot  lose  si^ht  of  the  fact  that  it  imparts 
to  the  agriculture  of  our  country  peculiar  import- 
ance, and,  should  it  continue,  will' afford  an  increas- 
ed demand  for  the  products  of  our  soil.  Still  our 
main  reliance  must  ever  be  upon  the  progress  of 
society  within  our  own  borders,  upon  the  prosperi- 
ty of  our  industrial  pursuits,  and  the  consequer^. 
home  consumption  of  our  agricultural  poducis. 
The  commerce  of  one  section  of  our  republic  with 
another,  hardly  second  in  importance  to  our  foreign 
trade,  is  worthy  of  the  attention  and  study  of  our 
political  economists  and  the  wisest  of  our  states- 
men ;  and  this  commerce  is  created  and  sustained 
by  the  art  which  it  is  the  object  of  our  association 
especially  to  promote. 

Gentlemen,  I  congratulate  you.  on  the  progress 
of  our  institution  during  the  past  year,  if  it  has 
not  accomplished  all  which  we  anticipated,  it  has 
furnished  pleasing  evidence  of  its  growing  prosper- 
ity and  usefulness,  and  strengthened  our  hopes  in 
regard  to  its  future  development. 

•  •  •  ,         •  •  • 

The  arrangements  for  the  Boston  exhibition  were 
on  a  most  liberal  scale,  and  so  perfectly  systematized 
as  to  be  easily  controlled,  and  to  contribute  to  the 
comfort  and  nappiness  of  the  multitude  in  attend- 
ance. 

The  number  of  entries  in  all  the  departments 
was  nine  hundred  and  thirty-one,  embracing  be- 
tween one  thousand  and  fifteen  hundred  animals. 
The  sum  awarded  in  premiums  alone  was  nearly 
twelve  thousand  dollars,  a  larger  amount  than  hai 
ever  before  been  distributed  by  any  other  Agricul- 
tural Society  in  our  country.  The  other  inciaental 
expenses  were  very  large ;  yet  all  these,  as  will  ap- 
pear from  the  treasurer's  report,  were  more  than 
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covered  by  the  receipts,  leaving  a  balance  to  be 
added  to  the  funds  of  the  Society.  This  balance 
would  have  probably  exceeded  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars, but  for  the  severity  of  a  storm  which  entirely 
suspended  the  exercises  of  the  occasion,  during  the 
24th  inst. 

The  experience  of  the  last  year  confirms  the 
opinion  before  expressed  in  favor  of  holding  annual 
exhibitions  in  different  sections  of  the  country,  as  a 
means  of  establishing  the  reputation  of  the  Society, 
and  of  promoting  personal  acquaintance  and  prac- 
tical knowledge,  among  the  most  intelligent  farm- 
ers of  our  land. 

llie  utility  is  becoming  more  and  more  manifest 
every  vear,  combining  9ie  most  healthful  recrea- 
tion of  the  people,  and  verif^'ing  the  remark  of 
Daniel  Webster,  at  the  first  exhibition  of  the  Nor- 
folk Society  in  Massachusetts :  ''The  great  practi- 
cal truth  and  characteristic  of  the  present  genera- 
tion is,  that  public  improvements  are  brought 
about  by  voluntary  association  and  combination. 
The  principle  of  association — ^the  practice  of  bring- 
ing men  together  for  the  same  general  object,  pur- 
suing the  same  general  end,  and  uniting  their  in- 
tellectual and  physical  efibrts  to  that  purpose,  is  a 
great  improvement  in  our  age.  And  the  reason  is 
obvious.  Here  men  meet  together  that  they  may 
converse  with  one  another — that  they  may  com- 
pare with  each  other  their  experience,  and  thus 
keep  up  a  constant  communication.  In  this  prac- 
tical point  of  view,  these  Fairs  are  of  ^at  im- 
portance. Conversation,  intercourse  with  other 
minds,  is  the  general  source  of  knowledge.  Books 
do  something.  But  it  is  conversation — ^it  is  the 
meeting  of  men  &ce  to  face,  and  talking  over  what 
they  have  in  common  interest — ^it  is  this  mtercourse 
that  makes  men  sharp,  intelligent,  ready  to  com- 
municate to  others,  ana  ready  to  receive  instruction 
from  them." 

I,  therefore,  recommend  to  your  particular  at- 
tention any  application  which  may  be  made  in  ref- 
erence to  mture  exhibitions  of  the  society.  As  the 
&ct  is  now  well  established  that  the  exmbitions  of 
the  national  society  in  every  State  advance  rather 
than  retard  the  progress  of  the  local  associations 
within  its  bounds,  sucn  applications  may  be  expect- 
ed to  multiply,  and  it  is  worthy  of  your  inquiry 
whether  any  additional  action  of  our  body  is  neces- 
sary on  this  subject 

•  ••••• 

I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you,  that  invita- 
tions have  been  extended  to  several  gentlemen  of 
distinction  to  deliver  lectures  before  this  associa- 
tion during  our  session.  I  would,  also,  recom- 
mend that  as  much  time  as  possible  be  allotted  to 
the  free  discussion  of  agricultural  subjects,  with  a 
view  to  elicit  the  results  of  experience  in  different 
parts  of  our  Union. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  such  a  course,  at  our 
last  annual  meeting,  led  to  an  interesting  debate  on 
the  relation  of  political  economy  to  American  ag- 
riculture. One  of  the  gentlemen  who  took  a 
prominent  part  in  that  discussion,  and  whose  pow- 
erful argument  is  published  in  the  transactions  of 
this  Society,  has  finished  his  labors  on  earth,  and 
entered  into  his  rest,  Chauncy  P.  Holcomb,  Esq., 
one  of  the  founders,  and  a  Vice-President  of  the 
Association,  died  at  his  residence,  soon  after  our 
last  meeting.  He  was  one  of  the  most  distin^ish- 
ed  farmers  of  Delaware,  and  of  this  Repubhc ;  of 
clear  and  discriminating  nundi  thoroughly  convers- 


ant with  the  science  and  practice  of  Agriculture, 
and  one  of  its  ablest  defenders  and  warmest  friends. 
His  private  virtues  and  public  scrN'ices  ^"ill  per^ 
petuate  his  name, and  his  nfemor)'  in  the  hearts  of 
his  countrymen.  Of  other  members,  who  have 
deceased  during  the  ^ear,  we  cannot  speak  particu- 
larly, with  the  exception  of  Thomas  Hancock,  Esq., 
of  New  Jersey,  who  was  present  at  our  last  meet- 
ing,  and  took  part  in  its  exercises,  and  who,  like 
MS.  Holcomb,  entered  the  spirit  world  soon  after 
his  return  from  this  city.  With  both  of  these  gen- 
tlemen it  has  been  my  prinlege  to  be  long  asso- 
ciated, for  the  promotion  of  the  rural  arts ;  and  I 
am  happy  to  bear  testimony  to  their  integrity  of 
character,  and  to  their  zeal  and  fidelity  in  the  cause 
of  terraculture.  Here,  beneath  this  roof,  where 
they  mingled  their  thoughts,  and  joined  their  e^ 
forts  with  ours,  it  is  pleasant  to  speak  of  their  mer- 
it, and  to  record  their  worthy  deeds. 

But,  ^ntlemen,  while  individuals  die,  assoda- 
tions  and  institutions  survive.  It  is  not,  ordinarily, 
the  privilege  of  those  who  start  any  great  enters 
prise,  to  witness  its  consummation.  One  genera- 
tion prepares  work  for  the  next.  We  are  carrying 
out  tne  designs  of  our  fathers,  and-  realizing  the  re- 
sults for  which  they  labored.  Our  national  institu- 
tion is  but  the  partial  development  of  ideas  cher- 
ished by  the  immortal  Washington.  In  his  letter 
of  July  20,  1794,  to  Sir  John  Smclair,  he  says :  «It 
will  be  some  time,  I  fear,  before  an  agricultural  so- 
ciety, vrith  Congressional  aids,  will  be  established 
in  tnis  country.  We  must  walk,  as  other  countries 
have  done,  before  we  can  run.  Smaller  societies 
must  prepare  the  way  for  greater ;  but,  with  the 
lights  oefore  us,  I  hope  we  snail  not  be  so  slow  in 
maturation  as  other  nations  have  been." 

What  the  farmer  of  Mount  Vernon,  more  than 
half  a  century  ago,  desired,  we  have  undertaken  ; 
but  others  must  carry  on  and  perfect  them.  Local 
associations  have  been  formed  in  towns  and  coun- 
ties, in  States  and  territories  of  the  Union ;  and 
these,  as  he  antidivited,  have  opened  the  way  for 
our  national  organization. 

The  United  States  Agricultural  Society  is  now 
an  established  institution.  It  is  in  successful  oper- 
ation, receivinff  the  confidence,  patronage  ana  fa- 
vor of  the  public ;  and,  in  ret;um,  it  is  co-operating 
with  local  associations,  and  dispensing  its  Doimties 
for  the  encouragement  of  individual  enterprise  and 
merit.  The  encouragement  thus  afforded  to  Amer- 
ican agriculture,  and  the  improvement  therein,  have 
helpea  to  till  and  put  underprofitable  cultivation 
Ihe  immense  prairies  of  the  West  and  the  alluvial 
soils  on  the  banks  of  our  vast  rivers — to  reclaim 
thousands  of  acres  of  vraste  land  in  populous  dis- 
tricts, and  to  jestore  the  exhausted  soils  of  the  old- 
er States.  They  have  thus  increased,  many  fold, 
the  value  of  our  land,  the  amount  of  our  agncultu- 
ral  products,  and  have  preserved  us  from  the  bank- 
ruptcy and  ruin,  too  often  consequent  upon  an  ex- 
cess of  trade,  or  an  infiux  of  the  precious  metals. 
They  have  created  and  sustained  trade,  spread  the 
sails  of  a  prosperous  commerce,  and  saved  us  from 
commercial  embarrassment  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  as  prolonged  as  those  of  former  years. 
They  have  also  maintained  an  equilibrium  among 
all  branches  of  American  industry.  They  have  de- 
veloped, in  a  remarkable  degree,  the  conservative 
and  progressive  elements  of  the  American  system, 
and  nave  tauii^ht  us  that  we  can  safely  depend  upon 
our  own  resources,  and  become,  in  the  noblest  sense, 
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ftvaand  indepeadeat  Already  our  American  fiurm 
extends  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  it  is 
only  a  Question  of  time  when  it  sha!l  be  bounded 
OB  the  North  by  the  Arctic,  and  shall  ternunate  on 
Ihe  South  at  Gape  Horn. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  cordially  co-operated  with 
yott  in  the  inception,  organization  and  progress  of 
the  society  to  tne  present  time,  and,  in  future,  I 
■hall  be  ever  ready  and  willing  to  contribute  to  its 
advancement  according  to  my  ability.  But  I  have 
not  the  presumption  to  believe  that  I  possess  such 
qualifications  for  its  presiding  ofiicer  as  to  entitle 
ne  any  longer  to  the  honors  of  tliat  office.  So  far 
as  its  responsibilities  are  concerned,  I  claim  to  have 
borne  my  full  share  of  them,  and  it  is  my  desire  to 
resign  the  presidency,  and  to  aid  in  installing  some 
one  of  the  many  gentlemen  whom  I  see  around  me, 
better  qualified  to  sustain  these  responsibilities  and 
more  worthy  of  this  high  trust.  To  you,  my  fel- 
low-associates, who  have  borne  with  me  the  heat 
and  burden  of  the  day,  t  tender  my  heartfelt  ac- 
knowledgments for  your  cordial  support  and  con- 
fidence ;  and  I  beg  to  assure  you  all  of  my  contin- 
ued interest  in  our  association,  and  of  my  affection- 
ate and  high  regard  for  you  personally. 

Gentlemen,  while  we  review  with  unfeigned 
pleasure  the  extension  of  our  a^icultural  domain — 
the  advances  of  improvement  m  the  arts  of  hus- 
bandry— ^the  increase  of  the  products  of  our  soil — 
the  interest  manifested  everywhere  in  the  objects 
which  we  seek  to  promote — the  contributions  which 
wealth  and  science  are  continually  making  for  the 
advancement  of  this  cause,  and  the  numbeness  oth- 
er proofs  of  progress  which  encourage  and  cheer  us 
in  our  noble  work,  yet  let  us  remember  that  the 
prosperity  of  our  association  must  ever  depend  up- 
on the  untirinff  enei^v  and  perseverance  of  its  mem- 
bers. We  reioice  tnat  it  is  so,  for  activity  is  the 
fife,  health  and  triumph  of  enterprise.  To  no  peo- 
ple on  the  fiice  of  the  earth  is  this  more  applicable 
than  to  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca, where  every  man  is  the  arbiter  of  his  own  for- 
tune. 

What  a  cheering  prospect  is  before  the  Ameri- 
can ^'eomanry !  What  a  destiny  awaits  them ! — 
one  m  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  common 
citixenship — the  conservators  of  a  common  country 
— the  almoners  of  Heaven's  bounty  to  the  redupli- 
cating millions  of  our  population.  Bound  together  by 
a  chord  of  living  sympathy,  they  are  and  ever  must 
be,  the  guardians  of  the  public  weal ;  and  the 
nower  that  would  paralyze  their  arm  destroys  the 
last  refuge  of  our  nation's  hope. 

"Princes  and  lords  m«y  fiovrlsh  or  m^y  fnAt ', 
A  breaUi  can  make  them,  as  a  breaUi  has  made, 
But  a  bold  yeomanry,  our  country/s  pride, 
When  onoe  destroyed,  can  never  be  sapplM.'* 

Success,  therefore,  my  brethren,  to  the  Ameri- 
can farmer ! 

Hon.  B.  B.  French,  treasurer  of  the  society, 
then  presented  his  annual  report,  showing  the  bal- 
ance in  the  treasury  to  be  (4,019  15. 

On  motion.  Major  B.  P.  Poore,  of  Massachusetts ; 
D.  Jay  Browne,  of  Washington,  and  C.  H.  McCor- 
mick,  of  Illinois,  were  appointed  to  audit  the  trea- 
•urer's  accounts; 

The  President  read  a  letter  from  Mayor  Conrad, 
of  Philadelphia,  inviting  the  society  to  hold  its  next 
annual  exhibition  in  that  city. 

On  motion  of  J.  D.  Weston,  Escj.,  of  Massachu- 
iettSy  seconded  by  CSoL  Anthony  Kimmel»  the  pro- 


position was  accepted,  and  refisned  to  the  ExecutiTe 
Committee. 

A.  H.  Byington,  Esq.,  of  Connecticut,  and  other 
centlemen,  di^ussed  the  feasibility  of  holdiiM;  exhi- 
bitions  in  the  city  which  would  guarantee  the  lar- 
gest fund. 

Tke  President  read  a  series  of  resolutions  passed 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Illinois, 
asking  Congress  to  donate  to  each  State  an  amount 
of  land,  not  less  in  value  than  (500,000,  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  Industrial  Universities. 

After  discussion,  the  subject  was  referred  to  a 
committee,  consisting  of  Professor  Henrv,  of  Wash- 
ington, Hon.  J.  D.  fi.  DeBow,  Esq.,  of  Louisiana, 
and  A.  H.  Byington,  Esq.,  of  Connecticut,  with  au- 
thority to  present  the  same  to  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress. 

D.  Jay  Browne,  Esq.,  of  the  Patent  Office,  made 
some  interesting  remarks  on  the  various  races  of 
*'the  horse"  to  ^  found  in  France,  with  the  differ- 
ent government  establishments  there  for  improving 
the  breeds  of  this  useful  animal.  His  remarks,  with 
a  paper  upon  the  same  subject,  suggests  a  similar 
system  for  this  country.  The  importation  of  ani- 
mals of  different  breeds,  for  purposes  of  propaga- 
tion, could  hot  fail  to  be  of  immense  advantase. 

Captain  Van  Vliet,  U.  S.  A.,  read  a  valuable  pa- 
per on  the  domestication  of  the  wild  animals  of  our 
western  prairies.  It  was  replete  with  interesting  in- 
formation, especially  on  the  "Eocky  Mountain 
sheep." 

Professor  Baird  exhibited  specimens  of  the  homs 
and  skins  of  these  sheep,  and  ui^^ed  experiments  to 
ascertain  if  they  could  be  domesticated. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Browne,  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee were  authorixed  to  take*  such  steps  for  the 
domestication  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  sheep  as 
they  might  deem  expedient 

A  resolution  providmg  for  the  importation  of 
seed  wheat  was  mscussed  and  adopted. 

Several  other  papers  were  read,  and  the  society 
then  adjourned  until  to-morrow,  at  ten  o'clock. 

SECOND  DAT. 

The  society  was  called  to  order  at  half-past  10 
o'clock,  and  quite  a  large  number  of  gentlemen  re- 
ported ^emselves,  who  had  been  detained  by  the 
storm.  Others  are  yet  on  the  *'  'tother  side  of  the 
Susquehanna,"  and  one  delegation  of  ten  members 
of  tl^e  Massachusetts  societies  is  among  the  weath- 
er-bound. President  Wilder  read  several  letters 
relating  to  annual  exhibitions.  Mr.  Secretarv 
Guthrie,  delegate  from  the  Southwestern  Agriem- 
tural  society,  invited  the  National^  Society  to  hold  its 
next  annual  exhibition  at  Louisville,  Ky.  Resolo* 
tions  from  the  Maryland  Mechanics'  Institute  were 
r«sul,  inviting  the  National  Society,  in  eloquent  and 
earnest  terms,  to  hold  its  next  exhibition  in  Balti- 
more. 

On  motion  of  Col.  Anthony  Kimmel,  the  invita- 
tions were  referred  to  the  next  annual  meeting,  it 
having  been  decided  to  hold  the  next  exhibition 
at  Phuadelphia. 

Major  Poor,  from  the  committee  appointed  to  au- 
dit the  Treasurer's  accounts,  rep6rtea  that  they  had 
attended  to  their  duty,  and  liad  found  everything 
correct 

Dr.  Beechman,  of  New  York,  presented  the  Al- 
lowing resolution : 

RuolvedtTh&t  agriculture  and  other  ^eat  mter- 
ests  of  the  State  would,  in  the  opinion  of  this  socie- 
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tr,  be  materially  benefited  by  extending  to  the  land 
the  system  of  meteorological  co-operation  and  re- 
searcn  which  has  dene  so  much  and  is  doing  so 
much  for  commerce  and  navigation  at  sea;  and 
that  this  society  do  hereby  earnestly  recommend 
such  extension  to  the  favorable  consideration  of 
Goneress. 

This  resolution  was  debated,  Lieut  Maury,  Prof. 
Henrye  and  other  eminent  gentlemen  participating. 

C.  D,  Calvert,  Esq.,  of  ^£kryland,  replied  to  Pro- 
fessor Henry's  remarks,  especially  his  insmuation 
that  Lieut  Maury  was  not  entitled  to  the  credit  of 
having  made  meteorological  observations  practical- 
ly useful.  With  due  respect  to  Professor  Henry 
and  the  Smithsonian,  he  would  hot  have  the  mat- 
ter pass  from  the  hands  of  that  eminent  and  distin- 
guisned  man,  who  had  not  only  proved  himself  a  sci- 
entific man,  but  a  man  of  practical  science. 

Jndge  S.  H.  Huntington,  of  Connecticut,  hoped 
that  a  committee  would  be  appointed  to  consider 
the  subject,  before  presenting  it  to  Cougress. 

C.  B.  Calvert,  Esq.,  objected  to  this,  as  calculated 
to  detract  from  the  honor  belonging  to  Lieut.  Maur 

Lieut  Maury,  Judge  Huntington,  Professor  Hen- 
ry and  Horace  Greeley  spoke  on  the  question  of 
reference  to  a  committee. 

D.  J.  Browne,  Esq.,  vrished  to  make  some  expla- 
nations of  meteorological  observations  carried  on  at 
the  Patent  Office. 

Major  Poor,  regretting  that  the  discussion  was 
becoming  a  personal  saentifio  (juarrel,  into  which 
subjects  had  been  introduced*  as  illegitmate  as  was 
the  "scion  of  the  House  of  Northumberland,''  who 
had  been  alluded  to,  moved  the  previous  question. 

The  motion  was  sustained,  and  the  resolutions 
were  then  carried,  viz : 

/Se^oZvecf,  That  agricultural  and  other  ffreat  inter- 
ests of  the  State  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  socie- 
Vy,  be  materially  benefited  by  extending  to  the 
land  the  system  of  meteorological  co-operation  and 
research  which  has  done  so  much  and  is  doing  so 
much  for  commerce  and  navigation  at  sea ;  and  that 
this  society  do  hereby  earnestly  recommend  such 
extention  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  Congress. 

Ruohed,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed 
by  the  President  to  communicate  the  above  resolu- 
tion to  each  member  of  Congress,  and  to  solicit  his 
oo-operation.  The  result  of  their  application  in  be- 
half of  the  great  agricultural  interests  of  the  coun- 
try to  be  reported  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Soci- 
ety. 

• 

Major  Poor,  Judge  Huntington,  and  C.  B.  Cal- 
vert, Esq.,  were  appointed  as  this  committee. 

C.  B.  Qlover,  of  the  Patent  Office,  read  a  paper 
on  ** Agricultural  Entomoloey ;"  which,  on  motion 
of  O.  W.  P.  Custis,  was  ordered  to  be  published  in 
the  transactions. 

THIBBDAT. 

.  The  society  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
Professor  Henry  read  a  paper  on  the  *'origin  and 
action  of  Power  as  appliea  to  the  vegetable  king- 
dom." On  motion  of  CoL  Calvert*  it  was  ordered  to 
be  puhUfihed. 

(JoL  Kimmell,  from  the  nominating  committee, 
presented  a  list  of  officers  for  the  ensumg  year,  and 
an  expression  of  regret  that  Major  Poor  had  posi- 
tively declined  serving  further  on  the  Executive 
Committee;  After  some  discussion  as  to  the  quali- 
fication of  the  Vice  Presidents  nominated,\he  report 


was  accepted.    The  officers  were  then  elected  for 
1856,  viz  : 

PBESIBENT, 

Marshall  P.  Wxlder,  of  Massachusetts, 

TICE  PBESIDENTS, 


J.  D.  Lanf ,  Mftloe, 
H.  F.  FreDcAi,  New  Hamptbire, 
SimoD  BrowD,  KassachusetU, 
J.  J.  Cooke,  Rhode  Island, 
J.  A.  Rockwell,  GonneoUottt, 
Dr.  J.  P.  Beekmao,  Kew  York, 
Oeo.  yall,  New  Jersey, 
Isaac  Newton,  Pennsylranfa, 
J.  W.  ThompaoD,  Delaware, 
AnUiony  KlmmeL  Maryland, 
O.  W.  P.  CuBtls,  vlrRinla, 
H.  K,  Burgwyn,  N.  Carolina, 

B.  W.  F.  Alston,  S.  Carolina, 
R.  Peters,  Georgia, 

C.  C.  Clay,  Jr.,  Alabama, 
M.  W.  PhUlipB,  lOsBlsaippf, 
John  Perkins,  Jr.,  Louisiana, 
Gen.  Worthington.  Ohio, 


M.  L.  Underwood,  Kentucky, 
John  Bell,  Tennesaee, 
Jos.  A.  Wright,  Indiana, 
F.  A.  Klnnicut,  ItUnois, 
T.  Allen,  Missonri, 
Roswell  Babee,  Arkansas, 
J.  C.  Holmes,  Michigan, 
D.  J.  Yulee,  Florida, 
C.  Durkee,  Wis.. 
P.  Ord,  Califomfa, 
W.  W.  Corcoran,  D.  C, 
J.  M.  GaUegos,  NewMezko, 
H.  H.  Sibley,  Minnesota, 
P.  W.  Gillet,  Oregon, 
C.  lAncaster,  Washington  Tar. 
B.  Hunter,  Utah, 
B.  R.  Chapman,  Nebraska. 


'E^LECUrn'E  COMHTTTEE, 

J.  A.  King,  New  York,  J.  Jones,  Delaware, 

A.  L.  Elwyn,  Pennsylvania,       W.  H.  H.  Taylor,  Ohio, 
D.  Jay  Browne,  D.  C,  Richard  P.  Waten,  Mms. 

SiOBRABT— W.  8.  King,  Boston,  Mass. 
TaiAsuaaa— B.  B.  French,  D.  G. 

Col.  Wilder,  in  an  eloquent  and  impressiye  speech, 
accepted  the  office. 

On  motion  of  Gen.  Worthington,  of  Ohio,  it  was 
Resolvfd,  that  the  members  of  uus  society  return  to 
our  worthy  Preudent  our  heart-felt  thanks  for  the 
great  ability,  the  indefatigable  zeal  and  kindly  cour- 
tesy with  which  he  has  discharged  the  duties  of  his 
office,  and  also  for  yielding  his  wishes  to  ours  in 
consenting  to  retain  his  station. 

This  resolution  was  received  with  great  satis&c- 
tion  by  all  present,  and  cordial  testimony  to  its 
truth  was  bom  by  gentlemen  who  had  witnessed 
the  indefatigable  laoors  of  President  Wilder. 

A  paper  on  agricultural  chemistry  was  read  by 
Professor  John  D.  Easter,  of  Baltimore,  and  or- 
dered to  be  published  in  the  transactions. 

Mr.  Browne  presented  a  paper  on  ffuano,  which 
was  read  and  ordered  to  be  puolished  m  the  trans- 
actions. 

Reports  from  Professors  Henry  and  DeBow  on 
the  grant  of  land  by  Congress  for  Industrial  Col- 
leges in  each  State,  were  discussed  and  referred  to 
the  next  meeting. 

Other  business  was  then  transacted,  after  which 
the  yenerable  G.  W.  P.  Custis  was  introduced  to 
the  society,  and  delivered  a  most  eloquent  address, 
referring  to  his  youthful  recollections,  when  he  had 
seen  the  ^'Father  of  his  Country"  shooting  birds  on 
fields,  now  the  site  of  tins  metropolis.  He  gave  a 
vivid  sketch  of  our  national  rise  and  progress,  both 
agricultural  and  social.  In  conclusion,  tMung  such 
a  farewell  as  the  oldest  member  present  might  take, 
he  would  give  that  noblest  of  human  sentiments : 
"Success  to  agriculture." 

The  society  adjourned  sine  die.  The  next  meet- 
ing will  be  held  here  next  vear — ^the  next  annual 
euubition  will  be  held  at  Pniladelphia,  in  Septem- 
ber or  October,  and  will  doubtless  be  a  grand  af- 
&ir. 

0:^*  Potash  constitutes  one-half  of  the  weight  of 
potatoe  ashes.  This  shows  the  importance  of  wood 
ashes,  as  a  manure  for  this  crop.  As  there  is  9-60 
per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid  in  the  potato  ash,  it  is 

Zarent  that  plaster  (sulphuric  acid  and  lime,)  is 
necessary  to  insure  a  good  crop. 
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One  of  the  nmrkedendenceiaf  the  improvement 
among  fannen",  is  the  attention  which  has  been 
givcnof  late  years  to  neat  stock.  It  u  not  alone 
an  efibrt  to  introduce  new  croises,  or  diatinct  breeds, 
but  a  better  appreciation  of  their  wants,  and  a  bet- 
ter  knowledge  of  their  phyriological  structure. 
Few  cattle-breeders  now  leave  their  stock  eiposed 
to  the  elements,  or  expect  them  to  thrive,  unless 
kept  in  a  comfortable  condition.  But  the  time  has 
been,  when  we  heard  an  aged  &mier,  of  a  good  deal 
of  experience,  say  that  a  portion  of  his  slock  throve 
as  well  in  the  open  air  through  the  printer,  as  did 
those  who  were  sheltered  in  his  baml  It  is  now 
geoerally  believed,  that  the  food  of  the  animal, 
like  fuel  in  the  stove,  generates  heat,  and  that  ex- 
posure creates  a  new  demand  for  food. 

Stock  is  tended  better,  every  way,  than  it  used  to 
he.  They  are  fed  more  liberally,  kept  warmer, 
cleaner,  and  protected  from  dogs,  and  the  stronger 
ooea  of  the  herds.  Thmr  natures,  constitution, 
habits  and  wants  are  studied  mare,  and  are  better 
understood. 

The  Grade  Cow,  Beauty,  represented  above,  is 
the  result  of  the  new  interest  in  stock  which  we 
have  spoken  of  above.  She  is  the  property  of 
George  M.  Barbett,  Esq.,  of  Concord,  in  this 
State,  one  of  the  largest  and  best  brmers,  as  well  as 
one  of  the  best  driiena  of  the  commonwealth.  She 
received  the  first  premium  at  the  late  United  States 
Pair;  is  four  yearaold  last  July,balf  Ayrshire,  and 
raised  from  Mr.  B.'s  Ayrshire  and  native  stock ; 
bad  her  first  oalf  Sept.  6th,  1654,  and  avenged  fif- 
teen quarts  of  milk  a  day  for  two  months,  on  grass 


feed  only,  and  gave  seven  quarla  a  day  on  the  SOtli 
June  last,  when  he  discontinued  milking  her.  She 
dropped  her  last  calf  on  the  Z3d  of  August,  1809, 
since  that  time,  up  to  the  first  of  November, 
(when  his  statement  was  made  to  us,)  gave  tixUen 
qaaria  of  milk  per  day  on  grass,  with  an  occasional 
feed  of  corn-fodder. 

We  understand  that  this  cow,  as  well  as  other  ani- 
mals of  his  stock,  prove  to  be  excellent  in  every 
way ;  are  good  milkers  and  feeders,  hardy,  gentle, 
and  lay  on  fat  or  flesh  as  rapidly  as  any  other  stock, 
when  producing  the  same  amount  of  milk. 

There  is  plenty  of  room  still  for  improvement  in 
our  cattle.  What  is  required  is  patience,  study  and 
btelligence;  and  without  these,  there  can  be  little 
hope  of  permanent  and  important  improvement. 


Teees  feom  Seui. — "A  few  years  ago  we  made 
..  lai^  collection  of  the  seeds  of  shade  and  orna- 
mental trees,  both  dedduous  and  evergreen,  and 
planted  with  much  care,  but  did  not  get  a  seed  to 
vegetate.  This  season  we  have  found  out  what  was 
the  matter ;  we  planted  too  deep.  It  is  well  known 
that  in  the  |nne-regions  of  Georgia,  this  has  been  a 
great  mast  year,  and  we  now  find  everywhere 
where  the  winged  seeds  have  met  the  surface  soil, 
they  have  thrown  out  roots,  and  begun  the  form  of 
a  tree.  They  had  no  planting  but  what  nature  gave 
them,  and  dame  nature  is  a  tolerable  horticulturist. 
We  invariably  plant  tree  seeds;  just  soil  enough  to 
preserve  the  moisture  is  all  that  is  necessary.  An 
ornamental  tr^e,  grown  from  seed,  may  be  made 
anything  the  cultivator  wishes  it.  A  fruit  tree 
grown  by  seed  is  most  likely  to  be  healthy,  and  may 
prove  a  sure  and  valuable  variety.  It  luts  been  a 
question  of  time  with  most  m  us; 


a  could  not 
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irait  for  tree  seeds  to  form  treei.  A  pine  seed  will 
make  boards  in  twelve  }'ear8.  Apple  seeds  will 
make  fruit-bearing  trees  in  four  years.  Grapes  in 
eight  and  ten  years.  Peaches  and  plums  m  two 
years.  The  China  tree  seed  will  make  a  good  shade 
tree  in  four  years.  A  man  may  have  a  forest  or  an 
orchard  from  seed,  if  he  will  Even  the  acorn  and 
hickory  nut  may  be  planted  with  profit  Plant 
tree  seeds,  reader,  and  you  will  be  astonished  at 
the  work  of  your  hands  in  a  few  yean." — ^JSr- 
duinge. 

Far  the  A!m  JSngland  Fwnm, 

GOOB  AHB  BAD  FAEMIHO. 

BT  JOHN  OOLDSBXntT. 

Whoever  has  travelled  much,  in  any  part  of  our 
country,  whether  North  or  South,  East  or  West, 
cannot  have  failed  to  notice  the  different  appear- 
ance of  different  farms  with  regard  to  neatness, 
economy  and  thrift  On  one  fiu-m,  everything  is  in 
pood  order,  and  appears  neat  and  tidy.  The  build- 
ugs  are  all  in  good  repair,  and  the  yards,  about 
the  house  and  barn,  look  as  though  they  had  just 
been  swept  and  garnished ;  no  litter,  or  lumber  of 
imy  kind,  is  to  be  seen  about  the  establishment 
••There  is  a  place  for  everthing,  and  everything  is  in 
its  place."  Everything  on  or  oAotrf  this  farm,  be- 
tokens neatness,  economy  and  thrift  On  another 
fiurm,  how  altered  is  the  scene !  Here,  everything 
looks  as  though  a  hurricane  had  swept  over  the 
place,  scattering  litter,  rails  and  lumber  in  every  di- 
rection. The  house,  and  bam,  and  fences,  appear 
in  a  dilafndated  state  i  and  all  the  yards  about  the 
establishment  are  filled  with  broken-down  carts  and 
carriages,  plows  and  harrows,  wheelbarrows  and 
ox-yokes,  and  implements  of  husbandry  of  every 
description.  Everything  on  or  ahoui  this  farm,  in- 
dicates a  want  of  taste,  neatness,  economy*  and 
thrift. 

The  same  is  observable  with  reaard  to  towns. 
Go  into  one  town,  where  considerable  attention  has 
been  paid  to  agriculture,  as  a  science — a  town  not 
remarkably  distinguished  for  the  richness  and  fe]> 
tilit^  of  its  soil,  or  the  care  widi  which  it  may  be 
cultivated — ^being  rather  a  poor,  hard  and  rocky 
■oil»  and  there  you  will  behold  comfortable,  conve- 
nient and  well-built  farm-houses  and  well-filled 
bams,  cultivated^elds  and  fruitful  orchards,  good 
walls  and  fences,  large  stocks  of  cattle,  horses, 
sheep,  swine,  &c.,  and  everything  indicating  the 
taste,  neatness,  economy,  industry  and  llirift  of  the 
ikrmen.  ^  Go  into  another  town,  in  which  little  or 
no  attention  has  been  ^ven  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
earth — a  town  possessug  all  the  natural  advantages 
of  a  fertile,  well-watered  and  exuberant  soil,  and  of 
a  &vorable  location  and  mild  climate,— and  there 
you  will  behold  a  scene,  which,  if  it  do  not  make 

C  "stare  like  a  cat  in  a  strange  garret,*'  will,  at 
ty  induce  you  to  quit  the  town  as  quick  as  possi- 
ble* leflt  the  contagious  influence  of  such  a  scene 
should  overshadow  your  spirit  with  gloom.  For, 
as  you  cast  your  eyes  about  you,  and  behold  the 
miserable  prospect  on  every  side, — houses,  bams, 
and  other  ouiloings,  grown  old  and  goin^  to  decay, 
fields  covered  with  weeds,  brambles,  bners,  thorns 
and  thistles— as  you  behold  all  this,  you  will  be 
convinced,  that  some  bli^htin^,  witliering  curse 
must  have  £dlen  upon  the  inhabitants  of  that  town, 
and  paralysed  all  their  eneigies.  Otherwise*  why 
bare  they  neglected!  to  cultivate  and  improve  their 


hinds,  to  repair  their  rusty  old  buildings,  and  to 
pair  their  broken-down  fences?  In  order  to  ac- 
count for  such  negligence  on  their  part,  one  would 
be  inclined  to  think  that  they  must  have  been  the 
worshippers  of  Bacchus,  or  of  the  drowsy  god  Som- 
nus. 

Having  taken  a  comjMurative  view  of  the  condi- 
tion of  different  farms  in  the  same  town,  and  of 
whole  towns  under  different  cultivation,  let  us  now 
endeavor  to  arrive  at  some  just  estimate  of  their 
comparative  values.  Everytliing  is  said  to  be  worth 
what  it  will  bring  in  the  market  Whether  or  not 
the  market  price  be  the  tme  standard  value  of 
everything,  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  determine. 
The  value  of  a  Bum,  all  other  things  being  equal, 
should  be  estimated  by  the  abundance,  variety  and 
richness  of  its  productions,  and  by  the  facility  and 
ease  with  which  it  can  be  carried  on. 

A  farm,  which  is  made  to  produce  twice  the 
amount  of  productions,  with  the  same  labor  and 
expense  bestowed  upon  another,  is  certainly,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  worth  twice  as  much  money, 
though  it  may  not  bring  twice  as  much  in  the  mar- 
ket The  same  is  tme  with  regard  to  a  Harm,  on 
which  the  owner  is  obliged  to  skim  over  twice  the 
number  of  acres,  and  perform  double  the  amount 
of  labor,  in  order  to  obtain  the  same  amount  of 
crop.  It  is  cheaper — ^it  is  easier — it  requires  leaa 
labor  to  cultivate  a  few  acres  and  cultivate  them 
well,  than  to  attempt  to  cultivate  a  large  number, 
and  do  it  imperfectly.  We  see,  then,  that  the 
highly  cultivated  farm  is  the  most  valuable  and 
productive  farm,  and  will  generallv  bring  the  most 
m  the  market  It  is  skilful,  practical  and  scientific 
agriculture,  which  renders  alarm  tmly  valuable  and 
productive. 

The  same  is  tme  with  regard  to  towns  which  are 
made  up  of  the  different  ftirms  contained  therein. 
Every  town  is  to  be  estimated  according  to  its  pro- 
ductiveness ;  and  this  depends,  in  a  great  measui^, 
upon  the  degree  of  the  attention  which  has  been 
paid  to  agriculture.  No  matter  how  a  town  stands 
on  the  State  valuation  list  its  real  value  depends 
upon  its  resources — its  ability  to  produce  ail  the 
necessaries,  the  comforts,  the  oonveniences,^  and  the 
luxuries  of  life ;  and  these  depend,  in  a  great  meaa- 
ure,  upon  the  knowledge  ana  practical  skill  of  its 
cultivators.  A  town,  in  which  the  science  of  agri- 
culture has  never  been  developed,  cannot  vie  with 
another,  in  which  art  and  sdence  and  persevering 
effort,  have,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  been  carrying 
forward  the  great  work  of  improvement.  The  riv- 
er does  not  gush  up  at  once  in  full  tide  from  the 
ground ;  but  it  commences  in  a  thousand  springs, 
whose  waters  flow  on  and  mingle  until  they  become 
a  fiood,  when  the  ships  fioat  and  the  sea  monsters 
play.  The  sun  does  not  rise  up  instantly,  deluging 
the  earth  with  a  sudden  burst  of  light ;  but  faintly, 
at  first,  his  rays  tmge  the  eastern  horizon ;  and 
while  the  shadows  of  the  dark  night  are  still  upon 
the  earth,  higher  and  still  higher  mounts  the  sun, 
until  at  last  his  broad  light  is  poured  in  full  splen- 
dor upon  the  world,  and  it  is  day.  So  it  is  with 
the  science  of  agriculture.  Its  beginnings  axe  small ; 
but  it  increases  as  it  advances,  tul  it  finally  changes 
the  whole  aspect  of  a  town. 


The  Merchant's  Clerk  AND  TBE  Plowbot. — 
The  young  man  who  leaves  the  &rm-field  for  the 
merchants  desk  or  the  lawyer's  or  doctor's  offioe, 
thinking  to  dignify  or  ennoble  his  toil,  makes  a  aad 
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mistake.  He  passes,  by  that  step,  from  independ- 
ence to  vassalage.  He  barters  a  natural  for  an 
artificial  purstiit,  and  he  must  be  the  slave  of  the 
caprice  of  customers  and  the  chicane  of  trade, 
eitner  to  support  himself  or  to  acquire  fortune. 
The  more  artifieial  a  man's  pursuit,  the  more  debas- 
ing is  it  morally  and  phi'sically.  To  test  it,  con- 
trast the  merchant's  cierl  with  the  plowboy.  The 
former  may  have  the  most  exterior  polish,  out  the 
latter,  under  his  rough  outside,  possesses  the  truer 
stamina.  He  is  the  freer,  franker,  happier,  and 
nobler  man.  Would  that  young  men  mignt  judge 
of  the  dignity  of  labor  by  its  usehilness  and  manU- 
ness,  rather  than  by  the  superficial  glosses  it  wears. 
Therefore,  we  never  see  a  man's  nobility  iu  his  kid 
gloves  and  toilet  adornments,  but  in  that  sinewy 
arm;  whose  outline,  browned  by  the  sun,  betoken  a 
hard^,  honest  toilet,  under  whose  fimner's  or  me> 
chanic's  vest  a  kingliest  heart  may  beat — BkrU's 
Migazine. 

HASYEST  HOME. 

Proud  ihip«  may  hold  both  siWer  and  ^old. 

The  wealth  of  a  distant  itrand  ; 
But  ships  would  rot,  and  bo  valoed  not, 

Were  there  none*to  iUl  the  land. 

The  wlldesi  heath  and  the  wiMest  hrate 

jkre  rich  as  the  riohesfc  fleet. 
For  they  gladden  the  wild  birds  when  they  wake» 

And  give  them  food  to  eat. 

And  with  willing  hands  and  spade  and  plow, 
^  The  gladHiing  boor  shall  come. 

When  that  wfaioh  U  caUed  the  ••waste  land**  n«r, 
Shall  ring  with  the  ••Harvest  Home.  ** 


PABSHIPS  FOE  MUCH  COWS. 

Will  you  inform  me,  through  the  columns  of  the 
CowUry  GenUeman,  respecting  the  qualities  of  pars- 
nips as  feed  for  dairy  cows  through  the  winter.  I 
have  a  quantity,  and  would  like  to  know  if  you 
think  them  good  feed  for  miking  cows. 

LtxmfrUnit  Ay.  Thoicas  Jinks. 

Parsnips  are  very  highly  esteemed  as  food  for 
milch  cows,  as  well  as  ror  pigs  and  poultry,  in  the 
Island  of  Jersey,  where  they  are  extensively  grown 
for  this  j)urpose.  We  quote  from  the  Chfdoptdia 
^f  Jl^neuUure:  ''When  parsnips  are  given  to 
milk  cows  with  a  little  hay,  in  the  winter  season, 
the  butter  is  found  to  be  of  as  fine  a  color  and  ex- 
cellent flavor  as  when  the  animals  are  feeding  in  the 
best  pastures.  As  parsnips  contain  six  per  cent, 
more  mudlage  than  carrots,  the  difference  may  be 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  superior  fiittening,  as 
well  as  butter-making  quality  oi  the  parsnip.  jDon 
observes,  that  *in  the  &ttening  of  cattle  the  parsnip 
is  found  equal  if  not  superior  to  the  carrot,  perform- 
ing the  business  with  as  much  expedition,  and  af- 
f(»mng  meat  of  exquisite  flavor,  ana  of  a  highly  jui- 
cy quality  ;  the  animals  eat  it  with  much  greediness. 
The  parsnips  are  given  in  the  proportion  of  about 
30  lbs.  weight,  morning,  noon  and  night;  the  large 
ones  being  split  into  three  or  four  pieces,  and  a  htr 
tie  hay  supplied  in  the  intervals  of  these  periods. 
The  result  of  experiment  has  shown,  that  not  only 
in  neat  cattle,  but  in  the  fiittening  of  hogs  and  ppiu- 
try,  the  animals  become  fiit  much  sooner,  and  are 
more  healthy  than  when  fed  with  any  other  root  or 
vegetable ;  and  that,  besides,  the  meat  is  more  sweet 
•nd  delicious."' — Couniry  OentfeHum. 


HOBTHilEIJ),  KA8S. 

This  town  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  New 
England.  It  is  the  Indian  Squekeagt  and  was  set> 
tied  in  1673»  It  suffered  severely  from  Indian 
depredations,  and  was  laid  waste  by  them  a  few 
years  after  its  settlement  In  1685  the  people  re- 
turned and  commenced  to  build  and  cultivate  the 
land,  but  in  a  few  years  fresh  inroads  from  the  In- 
dians destroyed  their  crops,  burnt  their  log-houses 
and  scattered  the  inhabitants,  so  that  for  many 
years  it  was  left  alone,  but  with  the  unmistakabie 
marks  of  an  attempted  civilization  scattered  over 
the  dismal  plain.  In  1713,  after  the  erection  of 
Fort  Dummer,  in  its  vicinity,  the  hardy  pioneen 
once  more  returned  and  rebuilt  the  town.  A  large 
portion  of  the  land  is  of  an  excellent  quality. 
Near  the  river  are  two  distinct  plateaus  or  plains; 
one,  on  the  bank  of  the  liver,  and  called  interval, 
or  meadow,  and  thb  other  some  third  of  a  mile 
back,  and  fifty  or  sixty  feet  higher  than  the  mead- 
ow. This  plain  extends  about  a  mile  in  two  direc- 
tions, and  on  it  stands  the  thickly-settled  portion 
of  the  town.  The  main  street  continues  nearly  a 
mile,  parallel  with  the  river,  is,  we  should  judge, 
some  twelve  or  fifteen  rods  wide,  and  is  ornamented 
by  four  rows  of  the  most  beautiful  trees,  mostly  of 
the  American  elm,  but  interspersed,  occasionallyi 
with  the  rock  maple.  Standing  about  two  rods 
apart,  and  exten^ng  three-fourths  of  a  mile  at 
least,  they  must  number  some  five  hundred  trees 

in  alL 
It  was  our  good  fortune  to  be  called  into  this 

beautiful  town  on  the  evening  of  the  22d  inst,  to 

have  an  agricultural  talk  with  the  good  people  at 

their  Lyceum,  and  in  passing  through  the  street 

our  attention  was  instantly  arrested  by  the  noble 

trees  which  adorn  it,  and  of  which  it  is  our  purpose 

now  to  give  a  brief  account. 

In  the  year  1811,  a  young  man,  bom  in  Boston, 
and  there  educated  to  practice  law,  found  himself 
surrounded  by  many  already  possessing  ''nine 
points"  in  the  essentials  of  practice,  if  not  in  the 
substantial  acquirements  of  the  mysterious  pro- 
fession. So  he  cast  about  to  see  where  he  should 
go  to  carve  out  his  fortune,  and  his  good  genius  di- 
rected him  to  Northfield,  Mass.  There  he  found 
the  Connecticut,  with  its  green  and  fertile  meadows, 
higher  up  a  plain  about  a  mile  in  length  and  half 
that  distance  in  width,  bounded  at  each  terminft- 
tion  of  the  mile  by  a  limpid  brook,  spariiHng  and 
fresh  from  the  hills  which  boldly  rise  from  the  ed|;» 
of  the  plain. 

In  this  lovely  valley  was  once,  undoubtedly,  a 
lake,  and  this  plain  was  made  up  of  the  debris  of 
the  hills  and  the  alluvion  of  the  river,  gathered 
and  deposited  through  long  ages  of  passing  time. 
In  form,  nothing  could  be  better  adapted  for  plantp 
ing  a  town  than  this  spot  Stretching  along  on  the 
bank  of  the  river,  it  gave  acoeas  to  it  to  a  Uig^ 
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proportion  of  the  settlers,  and  on  the  other  side  of 
the  street,  fine  lots  for  buildings  and  &rmB,  and  a 
way  to  the  rich  grazin  g  lands  farther  back.  The 
water  was  pure,  wood  for  timber  and  fuel  abounded 
on  the  hills,  while  the  prospect  down  the  windmg 
Talley  of  the  river,  or  away  upon  the  receding 
mountains,  was  lovely  in  the  extreme. 

But  though  the  hills  and  the  banks  of  the  river 
were  covered  with  trees,  there  were  none  on  this 
plain,  where  the  early  settlement  was  commenced. 
Houses  had  been  erected,  and  the  lands  cultivated, 
on  either  side  of  the  broad  road,  but  the  sim  fell 
with  unobstructed  power,  or  the  winds  whirled  the 
dust  into  the  traveller's  fiice. 

At  the  period  of  this  young  man's  settlement  in 
the  town,  these  lands  had  been  cultivated  about 
one  hundred  years,  and  thrifty  farmers  occupied 
them,  and  were  gradually  increasing  their  worldly 
goods,  and  drawing  around  them  more  of  the  com- 
forts and  elegancies  of  life.  But  even  at  this  time,  the 
plain  was  still  destitute  of  trees  and  shrubs ;  not  a 
flower,  planted  by  the  hand  of  man,  not  even  a  rose, 
oould  be  found.  No  ornamental  tree,  or  shrub,  or 
climbing  plant,  cast  a  shadow  in  the  burning  sun. 
The  road-sides  were  encumbered  with  cast  off  imple- 
ments of  husbandry ;  the  relics  of  an  ancient  log 
house,  or  some  dilapidated  vehicle,  and  among 
these,  the  burdock  and  thistle,  the  mullein,  milk 
weed  and  johnswort,  were  flourishing  in  rank  luxu- 
ance. 

Such  was  the  general  appearance  of  the  place  in 
1813,  about  three  years  after  this  gentleman  entex^ 
ed  it,  with  the  intention  of  making  it  his  future 
home.  There  was  within  him  a  love  of  the  beauti- 
ful in  rural  life,  which  the  scene  before  him  aroused 
into  action ;  and  after  arranging  the  whole  matter 
in  his  own  mind,  he  called  on  some  of  the  farmers 
with  whom  he  had  become  acquainted,  on  the  min- 
ister, the  physician,  and  others,  and  proposed  to 
them  to  plant  four  rowft  of  the  American  Elm, 
hundreds  of  which,  young  and  thrifty,  were  then 
standing  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  through  the  en- 
tire length  of  the  street !  By  most,  the  proportion 
was  cordially  received,  and  they  were  ready  to  lend 
a  helping  hand  in  the  work.  But  by  others  it  was 
flerCely  opposed,  and  denounced  as  "a  d— d  fed- 
eral trick" — it  being  during  the  war,  when  parties 
were  strongly  arrayed  against  each  other,  and  when 
burning  jealousies  were  more  common  than  a  de- 
sire to  embellish  and  increase  the  comforts  of 
home.  But  a  survey  was  made,  the  lines  were 
struck,  and  the  work  went  on.  The  fermer  came 
with  his  team,  the  lawyer,  and  doctor,  and  minister, 
and  store-keeper  came  with  their  implements, 
and  in  a  ew  days  the  noble  work  was  accomplished. 
But  here  and  there,  in  front  of  certain  premises, 
there  was  a  gap !  and  shot  was  threatened  to  be 
thrown  if  these  public  boiefactars  broke  gromid 
there !    An     so  they  passed  them  by,  and  broke 


ground  where  no  guns  were  charged,  or  threats 
made,  and  the  gaps  stood  as  living  remembrances 
of  the  hostility  to  the  work.  The  traveller,  how* 
ever,  will  find  no  vacant  places  now — ^they  were  a^ 
terwards  planted  with  maples  by  the  recusants,  and 
God's  sun  and  rains  have  matured  them  into  lofty, 
spreading  trees,  along  with  the  rest 

There  are  now  four  rows  of  trees  extending  the 
whole  length  of  the  village,  with  a  carriage-way  be- 
tween the  two  centre  rows,  and  foot-walks  between 
each  outer  row  and  the  ornamented  grounds  in  front 
of  the  substantial  dwellings  of  the  place.  The  once 
barren  plain  is  now  a  rich  gem,  whose  surroundings 
are  the  fertile  hills,  covered  with  verdure  in  samr 
mer,  and  dotted  with  cattle  and  sheep,  or  dark  with 
the  forests  which  spring  from  their  sides. 

And  who  was  the  enchanter  that  touched  and 
transformed  the  scene  ?  It  was  Thomas  PowERy 
now,  and  for  a  long  time,  the  efficient  and  kind- 
hearted  Clerk  of  the  Police  Court,  in  Boston,  whose 
sympathies  know  no  limits  wherever  a  kind  word 
or  a  good  deed  may  benefit  his  kind.  We  have 
little  reverence  for  kings,  or  bishops,  or  men  of 
high  estate,  merely  as  such ;  but  to  a  nobility  like 
this,  we  pay  the  homage  of  a  grateful  heart  He 
has  erected  a  monument  more  enduring  than  brass, 
— for  when  the  trees  which  he  planted  shall  have 
mingled  with  the  dust,  children's  children  will  re- 
peat in  delightful  remembrance,  the  name  of  Thom- 
as Power. 

For  Ike  New  Bngland  Farmar. 

MEETDTO  AT  CHELMSFORD. 

Mr.  Editor  : — On  the  evening  of  Monday,  the  2  Ut 
inst,  there  was  a  public  meeting  of  the  Chelmsford 
Farmers'  and  Mechanics'  Association,  in  the  Town 
HaU.  An  interesting  address  was  deli  vered  by  Hon. 
Simon  Brown.  After  the  address,  there  was  a  dis- 
cussion, in  which  Dr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Hodgman,  Rev. 
Mr.  Bromer,  of  Chelmsford,  Dr.  Rej-nolds,  and 
Jacob  B.  Fanner,  of  Concord,  and  the  orator  of  the 
evening,  participated.  The  speakers  showed  that 
they  were  accustomed  to  the  discussion  of  scientific^ 
as  well  as  practical  subjects — that  they  were  in  the 
habit  of  thinking,  and  discriminating,  and  making 
careful  observations.  The  hall  was  well  filled  hj 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  the  meeting  was  presi- 
ded over  in  a  very  felicitous  manner  by  Otis  Adams, 
Esq.,  a  gentleman  who  has  the  right  tact  ibr  a  pre- 
sidmg  officer.  He  has  much  dignity  and  courtesy, 
and  a  great  ftmd  of  mother  wit.  The  fact  that  so 
large  a  number  of  the  good  people  of  this  town  as- 
sembled on  a  cold  evening,  when  the  roads  were 
piled  up  with  snow,  shows  a  deep  interest  in  the 
subject,  and  an  earnest  desire  to  obtain  knowledge 
Such  meetings  cannot  fail  to  be  useful.  Thev  tend 
to  impress  upon  the  young  the  importance  of  mak- 
ing themselves  acquainted  with  the  various  branch- 
es of  knowledge  pertaining  to  agriculture.  They 
tend  to  elevate  to  a  higher  rank  in  their  estimation, 
the  business  of  farming,  and  to  ^ve  it  that  impor- 
tance and  dignity  which  intrinsically  belong  to  it 
When  men  <m  learning,  talents  and  enterprise,  will 
devote  to  agriculture  the  same  energy  which  they 
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have  hitherto  devoted  to  profeflsioBal  ponuiU,  to 
commerce  and  to  politics,  they  cannot  rail  to  suc- 
ceed, and  at  the  same  time,  to  sive  a  character  and 
InflueDce  to  the  business,  which  will  induce  ambi- 
tious and  enterprinDg  young  men  to  engage  in  it, 
instead  of  resorting  to  the  city,  and  biuTing  them- 
selves in  dark  and  dingy  counting-rooms,  and  in- 
hfding  the  villanous  smells  and  gases  of  foul  docks, 
and  mouldy  cellars,  and  smoking  lamps,  instead  of 
the  pore  air  of  heaven  in  the  open  fields,  and  entan- 
gling themselves  in  the  mysteries  and  anxieties  of 
tcade,  in  which  nine  out  of  every  ten  are  sure  to 
fidL  It  is  such  men  that  agriculture  needs,  men, 
who,  after  acquiring  a  eood  education,  and  cultiva- 
ting all  their  fiiculties  m  the  best  manner,  shall 
tfa^  devote  the  dew  of  their  youth  and  the 
strength  of  their  manhood  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
■oiL  Men  who  have  aoc^uired  wealth  by  other  rrnr- 
tuits,  and  then  engage  in  farming  to  gratify  tneir 
taste  and  amuse  their  fancy,  will  never  do  much  to 
improve  practical  agriculture,  or  raise  the  charac- 
ter and  standing  of  the  fiirmer.  B. 


IW  (he  New  Bnffiand  Farmer, 

RURAL  ECONOMT  OF  THE  BRITISH 
ISLES-No.  1. 

SOIL    AND    CLIMATE. 

Mr.  Editor  : —  I  shall  attempt,  in  a  few  numbers, 
to  interest  you  and  your  readers  with  such  facts  as  I 
can  collect  respecting  the  rural  economy  of  England, 
or  rather  of  tne  Brilish  Isles. 

In  the  first  I  shall  endeavor  to  give  some  account 
of  the  theatre  of  agricultural  operations  in  these 
Islands — the  soiL 

The  British  Isles  have  a  total  area  of  77,394,433 
acres.  England  proper  has  about  thirtv-two  mil- 
lion acres.  But  these  seventy-seven  million  acres 
are  far  from  bein^  of  uniform  fertility ;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  exhibit  greater  differences  than  can  be 
found  in  any  other  country.  England  alone  forms 
about  one-half  of  the  whole  terntory,  while  Scot- 
iand  and  Ireland  divide  the  remainder  between 
them  in  nearly  equal  proportions.  Each  of  these 
three  grand  sections  should  itself  be  divided  in  re- 
spect to  fiirming,  as  in  other  points  of  view,  into 
two  separate  parts,  England  into  England  proper 
and  Wales ;  Scotland,  into  Highlands  and  Low- 
lands ;  Ireland  into  south-east  and  north-west  re- 
^ons.  Enormous  differences  exist  between  these 
different  districts. 

Of  the  thirty-two  millions  of  acres  in  England, 
two  millions  and  a  half  are,  and  remain,  entirely 
unproductive,  liaving  hitherto  resisted  all  attempts 
at  cultivation.  Of  the  remaining  twenty-nine  and  a 
half,  two-thirds  at  least  are  ungrateful  and  stub- 
bom  lands,  which  human  industry  alone  has  sub- 
dued. 

We  nause  to  ask,  whether  the  soil  of  New  Eng- 
land, wnich  b^  so  manv  la  considered  such  poor 
farming  land,  is  naturally  inferior  to  that  of  Old 
England? 

But  we  will  be  more  minute  in  our  description 
of  the  soil  of  the  British  Islands.  The  southern 
point  of  the  Island,  forming  the  county  of  Cornwall 
and  more  than  half  of  Devonshire,  is  composed  of 
gramte  soils.  There,  in  the  ancient  forests  of  Ex- 
moor  and  Dartmoibr,  and  in  the  mountains  which 
terminate  the  Land's  End,  and  those  verging  on 
the  Welsh  pcniasula,  are  nearly  two  and  a  half 


million  acres,  of  little  value.  In  the  north  of  Eng- 
land are  more  mountains,  which  separate  England 
from  Scotland,  and  ramify  through  the  counties  of 
Nortl^umberland,  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and 
parts  of  Lancashire,  Durham,  York  and  Derbyshire* 
This  region  contains  upwards  of  five  million  acres, 
worth  scarcely  more  than  the  former. 

Wherever  the  ground  in  England  is  not  hilly,  it 
is,  in  general,  naturally  marshy.  The  counties  of 
England  and  Cambridge,  now  reckoned  especially 
the  first  among  the  most  productive,  were  formerly 
but  one  vast  marsh,  partially  covered  by  the  sea, 
like  the  polders  of  Holland  opposite.  In  other 
parts  of  tne  Island  are  extensive  sands  abandoned 
bv  the  sea, — the  county  of  Norfolk  is  nothing  else. 
Tnere  remain  in  England,  the  undulating  hills 
which  form  about  half  its  whole  sur&ce,  but  these 
lands  are  not  all  of  the  same  geological  formation. 
The  Thames  basin  is  composed  of  a  stiff  clay,  called 
London  clay.  The  counties  of  Essex,  Surrey,  and 
Kent,  as  well  as  Middlesex,  belong  to  the  clay-bed 
called  in  England,  <i(/^  land,  and  well  known  as  ex* 
ceedin^ly  troublesome.  Lell  to  itself,  this  clay  never 
dries  m  England,  and  when  not  transformed  by 
manure,  and  improved  by  drainiuff,  farmers  despair 
of  making  anything  of  it.  It  prevails  throughout  the 
south-^east  of  England,  and  makes  its  appearance  in 
many  parts  of  the  midland  districts,  as  well  as  in 
the  east  and  north. 

A  long  band  of  chalky  lands,  of  indifferent  qual- 
ity, runs  through  this  great  bed  of  clay,  from  south 
to  north,  forming  the  greater  portion  of  the  coun- 
ties of  Hertford  Wilts  and  Hunts,  the  chalk  show- 
ing itself,  almost  in  a  pure  state,  on  the  surface. 

The  sandy  clav  lands,  with  calcareous  sub-soil 
and  the  loams  of  the  lower  valleys,  occupy  only  about 
ten  millions  of  acres  of  England.  The  rivers  beins 
short  and  the  valleys  confined  in  the  narrow  island^ 
alluvial  lands  are  rather  scarce.  It  is  light  soils 
which  predominate  in  England,  what  were  formerly 
called,  poor /aTicb,  or  moors 

I  beff  the  reader  to  dwell  on  this  description  of 
the  soil  of  England,  and  to  think  what  cultivation 
has  made  it.  Now,  a  few  words  of  the  cUmate. 
The  mists  and  rains  are  proverbial ;  its  extreme 
humiditv  is  little  favorable  to  wheat,  which  is  the 
prime  object  of  all  cultivation ;  few  plants  ripen 
naturally  under  its  dull  sky ;  it  is  propitious  only 
to  grasses  and  roots.  Rainy  summers,  late  autumns, 
and  mild  winters,  encourage,  under  the  infiuence  of 
an  almost  equal  temperature,  an  evergreen  vegeta- 
tion. Here  the  action  of  climate  stops — ^noUiing 
need  be  asked  of  it,  which  demands  the  interven- 
lion  of  that  great  producing  power — ^the  sun. 

How  much  more  propitious  is  the  summer  and 
autumn  climate  of  Tncw  England  to  ripening  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  when  the  &rmer8,by  deep  tillage 
counteract  the  effects  of  drought  I  will  not 
say  that  the  New  England  winter  climate  is  as  fii- 
vorable  for  the  preparation  of  land,  for  crops,  or 
for  the  keeping  of  stock,  as  that  of  our  &ther-land. 

A  few  words  concerning  Wales,  Scotland  and 
Ireland.  Wales  is  a  mass  of  mountains  covered 
with  barren  moorsl  Including  the  adjacent  islands 
and  that  part  of  England  bordering  upon  it,  it  con- 
tains five  million  acres,  only  half  of  which  are  capa- 
ble of  cultivation. 

The  two  divisions  of  Scotland,  the  Highlands  and 
Lowlands,  are  pretty  equal  in  extent,  and  contain 
about  ten  million  acres  each.  The  Highlands, 
without  exception,  form  one  of  the  most  unfertile 
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and  uninhabitable  countries  of  Europe.  There  ia 
an  enormous  e:ranite  rock  cut  up  into  sharp  peaks 
and  deep  precipices,  and  to  ada  still  more  to  its 
raggednessy  extending  into  the  most  northerly  lat- 
itudes. More  than  tnree-fourths  of  the  Highlands 
are  uncultivated,  and  the  small  portion  which  it  is 
possible  to  work,  requires  all  the  industry  of  the 
inhabitants  to  produce  any  thing. 

Even  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland  are  far  from 
being  every  where  susceptible  of  cultivation.  Nu- 
merous ridges  cross  the  country.  Out  of  ten  mil- 
lion acres,  five  are  nearly  unproductive ;  the  other 
five  million  exhibit  almost  everywhere  prodigies  of 
the  most  improved  farming,  but  only  two  million 
and  a  half  are  of  rich  and  deep  soil ,-  the  rest  is 
poor  and  thin.  As  to  climate,  snow  and  rain  fall 
m  great  abundance,  and  the  fruits  of  the  earth  have 
on^  a  short  and  precarious  summer  for  bringing 
them  to  maturity.  Edinburgh  is  in  the  same  lati- 
tude as  Copenhagen,  and  Moscow. 

Of  the  two  divisions  of  Ireland,  that  of  the  north- 
west, embracing  a  fourth  of  the  island,  and  com- 
prehending the  province  of  Connaught,  with  the 
abjacent  counties  of  Donegal,  Clare,  and  Kerry,  re- 
sembles Wales,  and,  in  its  west  parts,  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland.  Here,  again,  are  five  million  of 
misightly  acres,  the  frightful  aspect  of  which  has 
given  rise  to  the  proverb,  "Go  to  the  devil  or  Con- 
naught."  The  larger  or  south-east  division,  em- 
braces three-fourths  of  the  island,  and  includes  the 
provinces  of  Leinster,  Ulster  and  Munster,  and 
equal  to  about  fifteen  million  of  acres,  is  at  least 
equal  in  its  natural  fertility  to  England  proper.  It 
is  not,  however,  equally  good,  and  the  amount  of 
humidity  there  is  even  greater  than  in  England. 
Extensive  bogs  cover  about  a  tenth  of  its  surface 
and  tracts  of  mountains  another  tenth.  In  fact, 
only  twelve  and  a  half  of  the  twenty  millions  of 
acres  in  Ireland  are  cultivated. 

I  think  I  have  shown  from  the  above,  that,  f^om 
whatever  causes,  the  agriculture  of  Great  Britain 
excels  that  of  other  countries,  as  it  certainly 
does  excel  the  agriculture  of  all  other  countries, 
its  excellence  is  not  owing  to  the  natural  fer- 
tility of  the  soil,  nor  to  the  climate  of  the  British 
Islands. 

Having  shown  this  &ct,  I  shall  now  proceed  to 
show  how  it  is  that  the  agriculture  of  England  is 
richer  than  that  of  any  other  country,  and  then 
inquire  why  it  is  so.  "  m. 

For  the  New  Bngland  Parmer, 

PASTURES  IN  CHESHIRE  CO.,  H.  H. 

Mr.  Editor  :— pn  seeing  an  article  in  your  last, 
bearing  the  si^ature  of  ''R.  B.  H.,"  concerning  the 
land  in  Cheshire  County,  N.  H.,  it  occurred  to  me 
that  I  might  give  the  gentleman  some  information 
on  the  subject  desired.  I  was  bom  and  bred  in  the 
•Old  Granite  State,"  have  lived  twenty-five  or  thir- 
ty years  in  a  town  adjoining  Jafirey,  and  my  busi- 
ness has  been  such  that  I  have  had  occasion  to  vis- 
it that  town,  as  well  as  others  in  the  county ;  have 
visited  the  Monadnock  a  number  of  times,  and  call 
myself  well  acquainted  with  the  land  in  this  vidni- 
tv.  If  New  Hampshire  makes  less  butter  and 
cheese  than  she  did  formerly,  it  is  no  doubt  owing 
to  the  increasing  manufactures ;  but,  the  pasturing 
around  the  Monadnock,  in  my  opinion,  has  been, 
and  now  is,  in  good  condition,    I  was  very  much 


surprised  to  hear  that  cattle  have  to  resort  to  the 
cane-brakes  and  swamps  for  sustenance.  Pray,  sir, 
did  you  not  find  this  white  grass  on  the  mountain 
peak  instead  of  pasture  land,  and  was  it  as  poisonoua 
to  grasshoppers  as  cattle  ?  However,  there  may  be 
some  barren  spot  of  the  kind  that  has  not  yet  come  to 
my  knowledge ;  if  so,  and  '*it.  B.  H."  is  the  unforUi* 
nate  possessor  of  it,  I  would  advise  him  to  bum  it, 
or  abandon  it  for  the  West  at  once. 

Judas  Wild. 


THIRI)  LEOISLATIVE  AGRICTTLTirRAL 

HEETHrO. 

BSPOBTBB  rOB  VBB  Fabmbb  bt  E.  H.  Rogkwbll. 

[The  flrftt  meeting  of  this  Bertes  was  held  at  the  State  House, 
on  the  evening  of  Taeaday,  Ian.  U,  and  was  organised  by  the 
eleetlon  of  an  **ExeeuUve  Conunittee,"  to  give  direoUoB  lo 
the  business  of  the  meeting.  This  committee  oonsistsof  Ifesma. 
Chablib  L.  Fumt,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
Messrs.  Jabbs  Fibhbb  and  Vblobovs  Tap*,  of  the  Senate,  and 
Messrs.  R.  P.  Watbbs,  Sakubl  L.  Pabsobs,  andfiDWiBCooLBV, 
of  the  House.  No  definite  sul^ect  for  discussion  having  been 
announced,  remarks  upon  several  topics  were  made  by  Messrs. 
Pabsobs,  of  Ludlow,  Tafv,  Cboati,  Hall,  Dabldtq,  Maks- 
riBLD  and  Fibhbb. 

The  second  meeting  took  place  on  the  22d  inst ,  and  the  sob* 
Ject  discussed  was  Farm  Anj^ements,  Mr.  Fum  illustrated  a 
lecture  on  Plows  and  Plowing  by  various  diagrams  of  plows 
and  other  implements,  and  Messrs.  Pbocvob,  Dobob,  Wnam* 
iix  and  Pabsohb,  of  Ludlow,  engaged  In  the  debate.] 

The  third  regular  meeting  of  the  Legislative  Ag^ 
ricultural  Soeiety  was  held  in  the  Hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  on  Tuesday  evening,  at 
7  o'clock. 

The  number  in  attendance  at  the  hour  appointed 
was  very  good.  The  subject  presented  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  meeting,  was,  "Farm  hnpUmtids* 
Plows,  and  the  Preparation  of  Land," 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Dr.  Fishes, 
of  Worcester,  a  member  of  the  Executive  Comndt- 
tee  who  introduced  to  the  meeting,  Francis  Ds 
Wrrr,  Secretary  of  State,  as  the  President  of  the 
meeting,  who  briefly  stated  the  subject  proposed 
for  discussion,  and  invited  gentlemen  to  ezpreaa 
their  views  upon  it 

C.  L.  Flint,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agricui* 
ture,  suggested  that  at  the  last  meeting  there  were 
some  doubts  expressed  as  to  whether  there  had 
been  any  actual  improvement  in  plows,  for  the  last 
hundred  years  or  more,  and  he  believed  there 
might  be  some  one  now  present  who  would  give 
some  reason  for  those  doubts. 

Mr.  John  Brooks,  of  Princeton,  said  that  he 
did  not  call  all  changes  improvements,  and  he  did 
doubt  whether  even  going  back  a  century,  there 
had  been  as  much  improvement  in  plows  as  waa 
sometimes  claimed.  The  Roman  plow  was  made 
to  turn  the  furrow  from  the  land  plowed.  PtrhapM 
our  modem  plow  would  do  it  better,  but  he  was 
not  quite  sure  of  it.  He  was  not  sure  that  on  some 
sandy  land,  like  that  of  Cape  Cod,  the  old  Roman 
plow  would  not  be  better  than  the  modem  plow. 
Sixty  years  ago,  or  more,  Mr.  Jefferson  wrote  a 
letter  to  Sir  John  Sinclair,  giving  a  description  of 
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tbe  mould-board  of  a  plow  as  it  should  be.  He 
described  it  aa  forming  a  perfect  wedge,  which  was 
the  true  scientific  principle.  Mr.  Brooks  said  he 
did  Bot  know  of  any  plow  constructed  on  that  prin- 
ciple now,  and  therefore  he  thought  there  was  a 
doubt  as  to  whether  there  has  been  any  improve- 
ment-in  the  mould-board. 

A  plow  should  run  easy,  and  do  its  work  well  at 
the  same  time.  The  rubbing  surfaces  are  the 
same — iron  and  earth — ^m  the  ancient  and  modern 
plow.  The  new  one  does  not  run  so  easy  as  the 
old  one  therefore,  if  it  is  of  the  same  construction ; 
because  it  is  heavier.  A  wooden  plow  with  a 
wooden  mould-board  runs  easiest  A  wooden  shod 
sled  runs  easier  than  one  shod  with  iron.  Wood 
and  earth  produce  less  friction  than  iron  and  earth. 

The  modem  plow  has  not  a  vufficient  angle  at 
the  land  side.  The  Michigan  plow,  however,  leaves 
the  land  light,  and  in  that  respect  operates  well. 
The  old  Dutch  plow,  for  the  same  reason,  was  a 
good  one.  If  these  are  facts,  he  could  not  see 
what  improvement  there  had  been  in  plows.  The 
modem  plow  is  heavier,  and  does  not  do  its  work 
any  better,  nor  generally  so  well  as  the  ancient  one, 
of  the  same  constmction.  Though  changed  within 
the  last  sixty  years,  he  could  not  see  that  it  had 
been  improved.  On  the  subject  of  plows,  at  this 
point  in  his  remarks,  Mr.  Brooks  cautioned  against 
buying  plows  merely  on  the  recommendation  of 
atbers.  He  had  paid  (150  for  plows  within  the 
last  fifteen  years,  which  were  not  worth  two  cents 
to  him  now. 

He  next  compared  the  ancient  and  modem  Hoe, 
He  thought  the  ancient  one  quite  as  good  as 
the  modem.  .The  modem  one  is  heavier.  He  ad- 
mitted that  the  old-fashioned  one  would  dog  more 
than  the  new ;  but  then  the  new  was  heavier,  and 
vaa  more  liable  to  get  out  of  repair.  The  new  hoe 
ooets  more  than  the  old,  and  the  amount  of  labor 
expended  in  working  with  a  hoe  which  clogs — as 
the  old  one  does — was  balanced  by  the  increased 
expense  of  the  new  hoe.  Labor  must  be  employed 
to  earn  the  extra  amount  of  money  to  buy  a 
new  fashioned  hoe,  and  that  labor  which  would 
be  necessary  to  earn  the  extra  money,  would  do  the 
work  with  the  old  hoe.  So  that  it  amounts  to  the 
same  thing  whether  you  expend  a  certain  amount 
of  force  with  the  old  hoe,  or  buy  a  new  one  and 
then  qiend  the  same  amount  of  force  or  labor  to 
pay  for  it.  This  argument  seemed  to  excite  some 
mcredulous  smiles  on  the  part  of  the  audience, 
and  gave  rise  to  some  cross-questioning ;  but  nothing 
was  elicited. 

Mbteing  Machines  were  next  spoken  of,  and 
these  Mr.  Brooks  thought  were  an  improvement 
wherever  they  can  be  used.  There  were  disadvan- 
tages with  them,  however,  the  greatest  of  which 
he  had  found  to  be  that  more  men  were  needed  to 
aecuTG  the  hay  when  dry,  than  could  be  profitably 


employed  while  the  ^rass  was  being  cut.  He  had 
found  that  a  machine  would  do  the  work  of  ax  men 
at  a  cost  of  about  half  that  which  would  be  paid  to 
the  men. 

The  Independent  Horse  Rake  was  another  imple- 
mentwhich  he  considered  the  greatest  improvement 
that  he  had  seen  for  thirty  years.  He  had  raked  with 
one  over  stone  heaps  as  high  as  the  axle-tree  of  the 
machine,  into  hollows  eight  or  nine  inches  deep. 
They  were  the  only  implement  that  he  considered 
a  genuine  unmitigated  saving. 

Mr.  Sprague,  of  Duxbury,  defended  modem 
plows.  The  cattle  were  much  farther  from  the 
plow,  as  formerly  made  and  used,  and  therefore 
needed  a  driver,  and  the  handles  of  old  fashioned 
plows  were  much  longer  than  those  of  modern 
ones.  Modem  plows,  therefore,  do  the  work  much 
easier ;  and  most  farmers  are  of  opinion  that  one 
yoke  of  cattle  with  a  modem  plow,  will  do  as  much 
work  as  two  would  do  with  an  old  fashioned  one. 
The  iron  part  of  a  modem  plow  can  be  renewed  for 
about  three  dollars,  and  that,  as  a  matter  of  econo- 
my, is  one  improvement.  In  conclusion,  Mr. 
Sprague  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  gentleman 
from  Princeton  had  utterly  failed  to  show  that 
there  hsfi  been  no  improvement  in  the  plow  and 
hoe. 

Col.  Newell,  of  West  Newbury,  did  not  under* 
stand  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Brooks  as  to  hoes,  un- 
less he  meant  that  a  man  must  wear  out  one  of 
each  kind  every  day  in  order  to  make  the  old  hoe 
as  profitable  as  the  new  one. 

As  to  plows,  the  mould-boards  of  modem  plows 
are  varied,  and  adapted  to  either  sandy  or  clayey 
land.  He  was  not  certain  as  to  the  superiority  of 
the  Michigan  plow.  The  harrow  would  sometimes 
bring  the  first  furrow  to  the  top.  The  share  of 
those  first  made  was  not  wide  enough.  As  to  the 
draft  of  a  plow,  he  was  certain  that  a  large  one,-^ 
Eagle,  No.  25,  for  example — ^would  turn  a  furrow 
7  inches  by  12,  with  as  little  power  as  a  small  plow. 
He  had  seen  that  matter  tested  by  experiments 
which  occupied  two  days. 

He  agreed  that  the  Independent  Horse  Rake  was 
a  good  one.  In  the  use  of  mowing  machines,  he 
had  tried  oxen,  and  found  them  able  to  mow  an  acre 
in  an  hour,  and  to  do  it  as  well  as  horses.  He  had 
found  no  difficulty  in  keeping  his  men  employed 
throughout  the  day. 

Mr.  Harvey  Dodoe,  of  Sutton,  was  surprised  to 
hear  his  friend  from  Essex  speak  of  using  a  hairow 
after  a  Michigan  plow.  The  road-maker  uses  a 
harrow  to  bring  the  earth  to  a  consistency.  The 
real  Michigan  plow  does  its  work  perfecdy.  All 
that  is  needed  after  it  to  smooth  the  land,  is  half-- 
dozen white  birches,  put  into  a  straight  stick,  and 
drawn  over  the  land,  to  fit  it  to  sow  or  mow.  Three 
heavy  yokes  of  oxen  are  needed  on  Worcester  counr 
ty  land,  to  draw  the  Michigan  plow. 
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The  Horat-Rakt  he  considered  among  the  great- 
est ImproTements  of  the  age.  No  one  implement 
is  helping  farmers  so  much.  He  preferred  the  re- 
volver. No  man  has  said  so  many  good  things  by 
way  of  suggestion  to  larmers  as  the  horse-rake  has 
said.  It  suggests  the  removal  of  stones  from  the 
surface  of  the  land,  and  of  stone  walls  which  are 
now  used  to  partition  off  mowing  lots,  so  as  to 
bring  them  into  one,  and  thus  restore  the  land  to 
use,  which  is  now  occupied  by  them.  And  when 
the  land  is  thus  prepared  for  the  horse-rake,  it  is 
also  prepared  for  mowing  machines.  He  under- 
stood that  this  rake,  though  claimed  as  a  Yankee 
invention,  was  really  the  invention  of  a  Congo 
negro,  who  whittled  out  one  with  a  jack-knife. 

As  to  the  pitch-fork  of  old  times,  we  have  not 
bone  and  muscle  enough  now  to  use  one  such  as  was 
used  in  1796 ;  and  as  to  the  wooden  plow,  such  a 
one  as  he  could  take  from  his  hen-roost,  the  man 
eould  not  be  found  who  could  push  it « into  the 
ground.  To  use  one  needed  severe  labor,  and 
practice  from  boyhood.  Holding  a  br^aking^up 
plow  was  once  spoken  of  as  the  most  severe  kind 
of  labor.  But  it  is  not  severe  labor  to  put  a  Michi- 
gan plow  into  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  ll<t  inches. 
He  liked  to  bring  up  the  soil  from  that  depth,  and 
put  the  worn-out  soil  underneath.  He  {^referred 
the  earth  thus  brought  up  for  his  compost  heap, 
to  any  washes  he  could  find  on  his  farm. 

Mr.  Brooks  again  spoke.  He  wanted  some  gen- 
tleman to  give  a  rtawn  why  the  modem  plow  run 
easier  than  an  ancient  one — of  the  same  corutrudum. 
The  plow  with  a  small  angle,  and  wedge-shaped, 
will  run  easier ;  but  it  does  not  do  the  work  well 
if  it  is  narrow  behind.  The  modem  plow  does  not 
run  any  easier  than  an  ancient  one,  he  repeated, 
because  the  rubbing  surfaces  are  the  same,  and  it 
is  heavier.  It  runs  as  much  harder  as  it  is  heavier. 
He  had  seen  no  recuon  to  show  that  there  has  been 
any  improvement  in  plows.  Gentlemen  had  only 
made  assertions.  He  again  cautioned  against  buy- 
ing plows  or  other  farming  tools  merely  on  the  rec- 
ommendation of  some  one  man.  He  once  bought 
a  plow  for  $16,  and  a  few  days  after  ofifered  to  sell 
it  to  the  maker  for  (3,  and  he  would  not  take  it. 
He  paid  $141  for  a  mowing  machine,  and  could  not 
sell  it  to  the  maker  for  $40. 

Mr.  Sfrague  doubted  whether  a  plow  went  any 
easier  for  being  narrow  behind,  as  Mr.  Brooks  had 
suggested. 

Mr.  S.  I..  Pabsons,  of  Northampton,  said  that  a 
plow,  "of  the  same  construction,"  would  be  the 
same  plow,  and,  therefore,  there  was  no  real  com- 
parison between  an  ancient  and  a  modem  plow,  b/ 
the  gentleman  from  Princeton.  He  considered  the 
Com  Planter  and  Fertilizer  as  one  of  the  most 
economical  and  useful  implements.  A  machine 
costs  $10',  and  a  man  and  horse  can  plant  from 
to  eight  acres  iu  a  day.    He  did  it  for  several 
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days  in  succession  last  Spring,  and  sold  the  ma- 
chine when  he  got  through  for  all  it  cost.  He  had 
used  a  mowing  machine  three  seasons.  He  cut 
grass  enough  for  other  people,  in  the  first  season, 
to  pay  for  it  The  second  season  he  cut  180  acres 
with  it,  and  would  not  sell  it  for  $1000,  if  he  could 
not  get  another.  One  pair  of  horses,  with  Ketch- 
um's  new  machine,  will  mow  as  much  as  two  with 
the  old  one.  Last  season  he  mowed  225  acres  at 
a  cost  for  repairs  of  $1,25,  or  less  than  a  cent  an 
acre.  It  cost  $100.  He  found  no  difficulty  in 
keeping  the  men,  necessary  to  get  the  hay  in,  em- 
ployed during  the  rest  of  the  day.  The  most  he 
had  ever  cut  with  a  machine  in  a  day,  was  12  acres 
m  6}  hours.  The  &stest  that  he  had  ever  mowed 
with  it  was  in  cutting  4  acres  in  one  hour  and  fifty- 
seven  minutes.  The  fields  in  Northampton  are 
smooth  and  large,  sometimes  long  and  narrow,  so 
that  the  machine  can  go  160  rods  in  one  direction. 
He  used  Ketchum*s  new  mower  last  year.  The 
crop  would  vary  from  one  to  three  tons  to  the  acre. 
Could  cut  short,  fine  grass,  or  rowen,  perfectly  welL 
Last  season  mowed  00  acres  of  rowen,  at  the  rate 
of  one  acre  in  33  minutes  and  17  seconds.  The 
maker  of  the  Corn  Planter  is  £.  C.  Fairchild. 

Mr.  W.  J.  BucKMlNSTER  added  some  testimony 
to  the  fiunlity  with  which  rowen  could  be  cut  with 
a  mower. 

General  Sutton,  of  Salem,  had  used  Eetchum's 
Machine.  It  cost  $125.  The  repairs  the  first  sea- 
son amounted  to  two  or  three  dollars ;  last  year, 
not  a  cent,  and  it  is  now  in  good  order. 

Mr.  BaooKS  preferred  Manny's  Machine,  because 
it  does  its  work  as  well,  and  draws  easier. 

Mr.  BucKiciNSTER  spoke  of  witnessing  the  work- 
ing of  Manny's  Machine  in  a  field  of  Mr.  Porter,  in 
Essex  county.  Mr.  Borter  uses  both  Ketchum's  and 
Manny's,  and  says  that  Manny's  can  be  used  with 
two-thirds  the  power  required  for  Ketchum's. 

Mr.  Whitney,  of  Ashbumham,  spoke  of  plows, 
and  thought  one  reason  why  the  modem  plow  pro- 
duced less  friction  than  the  old  one,  was  because 
the  share  was  of  cast  iron  mstead  of  wrought  iron. 
On  old  plows  with  wooden  mould-boards,  there 
used  to  be  strips  of  iron,  which  produced  fric- 
tion. 

Mr.  Pabsonb,  of  Ludlow,  thought  the  discussion 
of  the  evening  had  proved  that  a  plow  of  modem 
constmction  would  have  mn  as  easy  seventy-five 
years  ago  as  it  will  now  t 

Dr.  FiSEHER,  of  Worcester,  thought  the  principle 
on  which  the  plow  works  the  land  to  be  wrong, 
and  that  some  other  mode  of  doing  it  will  yet  be 
invented.  The  spade  operates  on  the  tme  princi- 
ple, by  loosening  all  the  soil  and  hardening  none. 

Mr.  Brooks  congratulated  himself  that  the  last 
gentleman  was  approaching  to  his  own 
admitting  that  the  plow  was  not  perfect. 


isse. 
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Vor  tke  New  BngUmd  Fanner. 

UOHT  WAHTES  OH  WILLOWS. 

Mb.  Editor  : — ^A  statement  ii  going  the  rounds 
of  a^cultund  and  other  journals,  that  basket-wil- 
low 18  imported  into  this  country  to  the  amount  of 
five  or  six  millions  of  dollars  worth  annually ;  and 
recommending  the  willow  crop  for  genezal  cultiva- 
tion. In  the  last  volume  of  the  statistics  of  our 
Commeroe  and  Navigation,  on  tiie  220th  page,  I 
find  the  amount  of  manufactured  willow  imported, 

edown  at  $132,6d8;  of  unmanufiictured,  at 
,4M.  Is  there  any  other  willow  imported  than 
diat  which  is  published  in  this  volume,  by  our  na- 
tioiial  Gonness P  Are  these  fiffinres  reliable?  If 
there  is  omv  forty  thousand  dollars  worth  of  the 
raw  material  imported,  and  if  tiiat  is  a  good  index 
of  the  present  demand  for  willow,  will  not  extensive 
^mUow  planters,  who  have  gone  into  the  business 
upon  the  belief  that  there  is  an  unlimited  demand 
for  it,  be  greatly  disappointed  ?  Wbett  is  the  oriffin 
of  this  six  million  statement?  Is  there  another 
Multicaulis  speculation  in  the  wind  ?  As  you  edi- 
tors know  every  thing,  please  enlighten  one  of 

The  Pubuc. 

For  tke  New  Bng^and  Fanner. 

Mr.  S.  Brown  : — Dear  jSir— At  your  request, 
I  ofier  the  following  in  reply  to  the  editor  of  **The 
Homestead :" 

Like  vonr  correspondent,  W.  C,  I  am  curious  to 
know  wno  is  the  author  of  the  statement  he  refers 
to.  I  have  seen  it  in  two  New  York  papers — ^the 
JV:  y.  Wtekly  Timts  and  the  Al  Y.  Tnbtme.  I 
bad,  before  receiving  your  letter,  made  up  mymind 
to  write  to  the  editor  of  the  A*.  Y.  Weekly  Times, 
and  ask  for  better  evidence  that  so  large  a  <]|uantity 
of  willow  is  imported  from  Europe,  as  is  given  by 
their  correspondent,  in  the  words,  **ftom  the  best 
data  within  our  reach."  I  have  more  than  once 
told  Mr.  Buckminster,  of  the  MasstuhuseUs 
Piaughman,  that  there  is  not  over  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars  worth  of  willow  and  willow-bas- 
kets imported  from  Europe  annually;  that  the 
baskets  cost  considerable  more  than  the  willow,  and 
are  retailed  here  at  about  one-third  the  price  they 
can  possibly  be  manufiictured  at.  I  believe  I  made 
a  statement  in  your  office,  which,  in  substance,  was 
the  same.  You  will  observe  that  my  statement 
corresponds  with  that  found  in  the  Statistics  of  U. 
8.  Commerce  and  Navigation.  I  did  not  set  my 
infoimation  from  that  work,  but  from  a  careful  col- 
lection of  information  from  reliable  persons,  who, 
like  myself,  are  interested  in  the  monufisujture  of 
willow. 

In  the  United  States  there  is  used  in  casing  glass 


From  letters  received  by  me,  from  Erastus  Par- 
ker, and  from  a  relative  of  Mr.  Colby,  I  conclude 
that  their  experience  in  willow  culture  is  small,  and 
their  knowledge  of  the  same  very  imperfect.  I 
have  seen  the  uietch  and  description  of  Mr.  Colby's 
peeling  machine,  which  he  has  published,  and  have 
my  doubts  of  its  use  for  the  purpose  it  is  intended, 
but  desire  to  avoid  saying  anything  that  would  in- 
jure the  inventor.  When  the  peeGng  machine  has 
been  used  a  whole  season,  and  the  willow  peeled 
with  it  has  been  worked  up  into  baskets,  its  real 
value  can  be  properly  estimated. 

Yours,  with  respect,     John  Fleming. 

Sherhomt  Mass.,  Jan,  28,  1856. 


bottles  and  demijohns,  and  in  the  manujGsicture  of  ^^SJ^^ 
willow-baskets,  not  more  than  $50,000  worth  of| 
willow,  of  which  $17,000  worth  are  ^wn  in  Del- 
aware, Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Ohio,  Rhode  Is- 
land uid  Massachusetts.  I  have  no  knowledge  of 
any  being  grown  in  Vermont  for  more  than  three 
years  past  Messrs.  Parker  and  Colby,  of  Vermont, 
are  sp(^en  of  in  the  article  referred  to  bv  your 
correspondent.  Mr.  Colby  is  the  inventor  of  a  ma- 
chine for  peeling  willow,  the  cost  of  which  is  said 
to  be  $200. 

To  save  me  the  trouble  of  answering  a  number 
of  letters,  from  persons  who  ask  for  information  in 
r^^d  to  Mr.  Parker's  plantation  and  Mr.  Colby's 
plantation  and  peeling  machine,  permit  me  to  offer 
to  all  who  inqmre  of  me,  the  following : 


.Fbr  the  New  England  Farmer. 

"EHaUSH  LAFSTOmB  POTATOES.'' 

Mb.  Editor: — In  the  JV*ev  England  Farmer 
of  January  26th,  I  noticed  an  article  with  the  above 
title,  in  which  the  writer  asks  others  who  have 
tried  the  variety  spoken  of,  to  give  the  re- 
sults of  their  ezpenments.  I  am  one  of  that 
number  who  bought  a  few  of  the  ^'Lapstone  Kid- 
ney"— as  they  caued  them — at  a  high  price,  believ- 
ing the  statements  that  were  made  concerning 
them.  I  bought  some  of  the  "Fluke  Kidney"  at 
the  same  time,  in  regard  to  which  I  may  have  a 
few  words  to  say  at  another  moment.  I  planted 
the  '^Lapstones"  in  a  field  with  over  sixty  otlier 
sorts,  named  varieties  and  seedlings,  in  rpws  three 
and  a  half  feet  apart,  hills  two  feet  apart  in  the 
row ;  the  manure  used  was  the  same  throughout 
the  field,  a  large  spoonful  of  guano  to  a  hill ;  they 
were  planted  iwout  the  first  of  June,  hoed  twice, 
and  aU  the  weeds  kept  down.  The  land  was  high 
and  loamy,  and  suffered  a  Uttle  from  the  drought. 
The  result,  on  digging,  was  very  unsatisfactory,  Uiey 
were,  emphaticaUy,  ''small  potatoes  and  few  in  a 
hill;"  the  yield  was  not  over  half  that  of  the  Davis' 
SeedUng,  State  of  Maine,  and  other  first  rate  sorts, 
while  it  was  not  one  third  as  much  as  some  of  the 
coarser  sorts,  such  as  *< Jenny  Lind,"  ''Rhode  Island 
Seedling,"  "Bullard's  Seedling,"  &c. 

What  I  did  get,  I  consider  fit  for  nothing  but  to 
feed  to  stock  or  pigs;  they  are  yellow  meated  and 
very  strong,  and  I  confess  it  is  more  than  I  con  do, 
to  eat  such  a  potato,  after  being  used  to  the  State 
of  Maine,  and  other  eood  sorts.  They  rotted  with 
me,  a  good  deal,  botn  before  digging,  and  after  be- 
ing put  into  the  cellar.  I  consi£r  the  variety  un- 
worUiy  of  attention,  for  we  have  more  than  twenty 
local  sorts  that  are  infinitely  superior.  I  trv  all 
kinds,  and  hold  &st  to  those  that  are  good.  May 
have  more  to  say  on  the  subject  of  potatoes  at  an- 


J.  P.  C.  H. 


JVetnton  Centre,  Jan.  Sih,  1856. 


Planting  Fruit  Trees  for  Others.— The 
Spaniards  have  a  maxim,  that  a  man  is  ungrateful 
to  the  past  generation  that  planted  the  trees  from 
which  he  eats  fruit,  and  deals  unjustly  towards  the 
next  generation,  unless  he  plants  the  seed,  that  it 
may  furnish  fdod  for  those  who  come  after  him. 
Thus,  when  a  son  of  Spain  eats  a  peach  or  pear  by 
the  road-side,  wherever  he  is,  he  oigs  a  hole  in  the 
ground  with  his  foot,  and  covers  the  seed.  Conse- 
quently, all  over  Spain,  by  the  road-sides  and  else- 
where, fruit  in  great  abundance,  tempts  the  taste, 
and  is  ever  free.  • 
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Let  this  practice  be  imitated  in  our  country,  and 
the  weary  wanderer  will  be  blest,  and  will  bless  the 
hand  that  ministered  to  his  comfort  and  joy.  We 
are  bound  to  leaTe  the  world  as  fipod,  or  better 
than  we  found  it,  and  he  is  a  selfish  churl,  who 
basks  under  the  shadow,  and  eats  the  fruit  of  trees 
which  other  hands  have  planted,  if  he  will  not  tdso 
plant  trees  which  shall  yield  fruit  to  coming  gener- 
ations.— Homt  CircU, 


For  thB  N«o  BnglaHd  Farmer. 

VENTILATIOH— PEOPLE  OP  TAOS. 

Friend  Beown: — Occasionally  I  receive  your 
Monthly  Farmer.  The  January  No.  came  yester- 
day ;  soon  as  time  to  light  up  for  evening,  I  took 
the  paper  and  ''put  her  through  by  candle-light," 
before  goin^  to  rest. 

The  reading  of  Judge  French's  "How  to  keep 
your  House  Warm,''  in  memor)',  carried  me  bacK 
with  a  rush,  to  the  "days  of  aula  Lang  Syne,"  and 
fidthfullv  daguerreotyped  to  the  mind's  eye  the 
old  kitcnen  fire,  with  its  massive  andirons,  to  bear 
lip  the  fore-stick  of  the  size  of  a  good  mUl-log,  of 
the  heavy  shovel  and  tongs,  and  stout  wooden  hand- 
spike that  always,  when  not  in  use,  occupied  their 
juace  in  the  comer  by  the  oven.  Then  there  was 
the  huge  rock  maple  back-log,  four  feet  long,  and 
in  girth,  the  nze  of  a  foi^ty  gallon  whiskey-'barrel, 
that  reouired  the  streneUi  of  the  "hired  hand"  and 
all  the  Doys  of  the  famuy  to  drag  in  at  night  on  the 
stout  hand-sled.  Then  there  was  the  high-backed 
settle  he  has  so  graphically  described.  How  many 
long  winter  evenings,  when  a  frediled-faced  boy,  I 
have  sat  upon  that  dear  old  setUe,  in  poring  over 
Shakjpear,  Hume,Brissot  and  Smollet's — (I  am  not 
sure  Fve  got  the  names  right  end  foremost) — EQsto- 
ry  of  England,  Gibbon's  Rome,  the  Spectator,  and 
other  standard  works.  These  things,  "mind  me 
of  departed  joys  ne'er  to  return."  They,  like  high- 
heeled  shoes,  and  hoo^by  jingo,  I  Uked  to  have 
written  "hooped  petticoats" — ^but  they  have  come 
back  again,  but  no  matter,  the  high-neeled  shoes 
have  roA  their  day,  and  so  have  uie  old-fashioned 
kitchen  fire-places.    Peace  to  their  ashes ! 

The  Judge  has  much  to  say  on  ventilation ;  theo- 
retically, we  suppose,  all  very  correct  He  says  "a 
healthy  man  requires  about ^jf-Moen  hogsheads  of 
air  in  twenty-four  hours  j"  and  for  the  man  to  re- 
tain his  health,  we  suppose  he  would  have  us  un- 
derstand, the  fifty-seven  hogsheads  of  air  must  be 
pure. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  am  not  g^ng  to  have  any 
controversy  with  my  good  friend  Henry,  but  I  want 
to  tell  him  a  bit  of  a  story,  and  then  ask  him  a 
question  or  two. 

The  story,  I  copy  from  Governor  Merriwether's 
last  year's  Report  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Afiairs.  Merriwether  is  Governor  and  Superinten- 
dent of  Lidian  Affidrs  in  New  Mexico,  U.  S. 

The  Governor  says  in  his  report,  "Having  visi- 
ted several  pueblos,  or  villages,  and  believing  that 
these  people  differ  in  some,  respects  from  any  other 
Lidians  to  be  found  on  this  continent,  I  beff  to  be 
excused  for  giving  a  minute  description  of  the  pue- 
blo of  Taos,  which  I  visited  in  the  month  of  March 
last.  This  pueblo  Is  situated  in  the  valley  of  Taos, 
on  a  small  stream  which  supplies  water  for  irriga- 
tion and  other  purpones,  and  the  number  of  inhabi- 
tants may  be  set  down  as  something  over  twelve 
hui|^ed.    On  my  arrival  I  found  that  this  Indian 


town  contained  but  two  dweUing-houses,  situated 
upon  opposite  sides  of  the  creek,  and  each  suffi- 
aently  urge  to  accommodate  over  six  hundred 
people.  They  are  built  of  adobes,  or  Bun*ilried 
oricKS ;  each  covers  an  area  of  alx>ut  two  acrea  at 
the  foundation^  and  are  five  stories  high*  with  bat 
one  entrance  through  the  external  walla  and  but  one 
window,  and  both  of  these  q>en  into  the  Chiefa  or 
Governor's  room.  After  ascending  to  the  heisht  of 
one  story,  there  is  an  offset  in  HSd  walls,  /^d  the 
siie  of  the  house  is  lessened  aiound  its  entire  dr- 
cumference  to  the  depth  of  the  extemsl  tier  of 
rooms,  about  fifteen  iSeet,  and  this  oontiiiiiea  to  be 
the  case  at  the  top  of  each  story,  until  the  summt 
is  reached*  The  tons  of  these  hooaes  axe  tat,  and 
the  offset  in  the  walls  at  the  top  of  the  first  story 
affords  a  fine  terrace  or  walk,  about  fifteoi  feet 
wide,  extending  entirely  around  the  building,  which 
would  make  it,  say  four  hundred  yards  in  length, 
and  the  residents  of  each  story  have  a  similar  lumn- 
enade  or  walk,  though  lessened  in  length  as  youaa- 
cend  nearer  the  top.  The  entrance  of  these  hooa- 
es is  from  the  top,  which  is  effected  by  kdden 
resting  on  the  ground  in  the  first  instance ;  but  af- 
ter ascending  to  the  top  of  the  first  storv,  the  lad- 
ders intendra  for  the  accommodation  of  those 


siding  in  the  second  stoiy  are  placed  upon  the  roof 
of  the  one  below.  Eacn  fimuly  has  its  room  or 
rooms  partitioned  off  by  walls,  or  sufficient  streoagth 
and  thickness  to  9ustain  the  accumulated  weight 
above,  and  through  these  partition  walls  are  doors 
of  communication  with  eacn  room  of  the  house,  hut 
there  ia  no  other  means  ofvenlilation  txcqpt  ^hro^gh 
small  trap-doors  in  the  roof.  These  strange  buiM- 
ings  form  perfect  labyrinths,  and  as  the  interior 
apartments  are  quite  dark,  it  might  be  difficult  for 
a  stranger  to  find  his  way  out ;  but  notwUhdand-' 
ing  (he  toanl  qf  venlUaUonf  the  vwuUes  appear  to 
he^uite  heaUhf  and  vigorous,  and  the  number  of 
chddrtn  swarming  around  was  osAomiMngJ*  ' 

And  now.  Judge,  can  you  tell  us  where  these  six 
hundred  human  beings,  burrowed  in  these  hives 
(like  so  many  woodchucks  in  their  winter  quarters) 
obtain  their  fifty-seven  hogsheads  of  pure  air  eaclC 
every  twenty-four  hours,  and  how  it  is  that  in  these 
close,  unventilated  quarters,  there  are  such  aston- 
ishing numbers  of  healthy,  robust  children! 

Yours  truly,  Levi  Bartlett. 

WaanMT,  Jst.  K,  Jan.  22, 1856. 


Remarks.— The  Monthly  Farmer  ia  regularly 
sent  to  your  address,  and  has  been,  for  a  long  time, 
Who  appropriates  it  P    Please  inquire. 


F«r  Mf  Nm9  Bngland  Fmnrntr. 

THE  WEATHEB. 

That  distinguished  personage,  the  oldest  inhabi- 
tant, scarcely  remembers  the  time  when  the  earth 
was  covered  with  a  bodv  of  snow  so  hard  and  im- 
penetrable. And  so  it  18  all  along  the  coast,  from 
Maine  to  Carolina.  Not  only  snow,  but  oold  of  a 
respectable  character,  say  from  ten  to  twenty  de- 
grees below  xero.  I  remember  the  fiunous  cold  Fri- 
day in  the  winter  of  1810-11 — ^when  the  mercury 
was  down  onlv  to  seven  degrees,  and  the  wind  from 
the  north  qmte  piercing — ^it  was  thought  almost  un- 
endurable. Going  home  from  school  on  that  day, 
my  cheeks  were  so  whitened  with  froat  aa  to  make  a 
sensible  impression  for  several  days. 


ISM 
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My  nrioeipal  purpose  in  adTertmg  to  the  weath- 
er at  this  time,  is,  in  confirmation  of  the  news  of 
Mr.  J.  C.  Gray,  in  his  essay  on  the  climate  of  New 
England — as  oeduced  from  the  diaries  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Smith,  of  Portland,  the  venerable  Dr.  Holy<^e, 
of  Salem,  and  the  accurate  Mr.  Nathaniel  Lord,  Jr., 
of  Ipswich — forming  a  continued  series  of  observa- 
tions from  1760  to  1850,  a  period  of  one  hundred 
Twurs.  The  result  of  this  ezanunation  is,  that  there 
has  been  no  essential  change  in  our  climate ; — and 
that  the  common  remarks  implying  a  change,  are 
not  weU  sustained  by  the  fitcts.  For  this  reason, 
I  welcomed  with  joy  the  drifting  snow,  on  three 
Boocessive  Sabbatlu,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
year — but  I  am  now  quite  willing  that  the  snow 
shall  dissolve,  and  soften  the  sod  beneath.  What 
is  to  be  the  effect  of  the  adherence  of  icicles  to  the 
trees— excepting  so  far  as  the  Hmbs  were  broken 
thereby,  I  have  no  conjecture — ^but  do  not  appre- 
hend any  evil  consequences.  We  could  affoni  to 
sustain  some  loss,  for  the  gratification  of  so  splen- 
did an  illumination,  as  was  seen  when  the  sun  fairly 
shone  upon  these  icicles.  I  have  never  witnessed  a 
more  splendid  display  of  brilliants,  at  so  little  cost. 

January  20, 1856.  Essex. 


For  the  Ntw  England  Fanner. 

RURAL  EOOHOMT  OP  THE  BRITISH 
ISLES— Ho.  2. 


In  my  last  number,  I  spoke  of  the  natural  soil 
and  climate  of  the  Britisn  Islands ;  and  showed 
that 'England  owed  the  excellence  of  her  agriculture 
to  other  causes  than  these.  I  now  go  on  to  show 
how  her  agriculture  is  richer  than  that  of  any  oth- 
er oountr}',  and  why  it  is  so. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  English  agriculture 
is  the  number  and  (juality  of  its  sheep.  This 
strikes  even  the  passmg  traveller,  on  the  railway. 
It  requires  only  a  glance  to  see  tiiat  the  sheep  of 
England  are  larger,  m  the  average,  and  must  give 
a  much  greater  weight  of  meat  and  wool,  wan 
those  of  other  countries.  This  Ib  an  extraordinary 
&ct,  and  leads  to  astonishing  results.  The  first  ob- 
ject of  the  English  farmer  is  to  keep  a  great  many 
sheep,  and  for  these  reasons;  because  the  sheep,  of 
all  animals,  is  the  easiest  to  feed,  derives  the  great- 
est benefit  from  the  food  it  consumes,  and  gives  the 
most  active  and  rich  manure  for  fertilmng  the 
land,  and  is  valuable  for  two  things,  its  meat  and 
its  wooL  England  has  thirty-five  millions  of  sheep 
on  its  sur&ce.  Scotland,  in  spite  of  all  her  en- 
deavors, can  maintain  only  four  mOlions.  Ireland, 
which,  from  its  pastures,  ou^ht  to  rival  England, 
reckons,  at  most,  only  two  millions — and  this  is  one 
of  the  most  striking  marks  of  its  inferiority. 

But  it  is  the  quality  of  its  sheep,  as  much  or 
more  than  the  number,  which  distm|;u2shes  Eng- 
land. England  adheres  to  this  principle  in  raising 
sheep— she  makes  meat  the  chief  object  of  produc- 
tion in  sheep,  and  considers  wool  the  accessory. 
Therefore,  in  her  breeds  of  sheep,  she  se^s  two 
ooalities :  firsli  precosity,  or  animals  which  may  be 
mttened  as  early  as  one  year  old,  and  reach  tneir 
fbll  ^wth  before  the  end  of  the  second  vear — con- 
sidenng  that,  by  this  single  &ct,  the  proauce  of  her 
flocks  would  be  doubled — and  tecandf  she  seeks  a 
perfection  of  shape  in  her  breeds,  which  renders 
them  more  fleshy  and  heavier,  for  their  size,  than 
the  breeds  of  any  other  country. 


See  what  results  follow  from  these  two  prind- 
ples.  Formerly, .the  English  sheep  were  not  fit  for 
the  butcher  until  about  mur  or  five  years  old;  and 
in  France,  now,  the  French  sheep  are  not  consid- 
ered fit  for  the  butcher  before  this  age ;  but  the 
improved  breeds  of  England  are  now  fit  for  the 
butcher  at  from  one  to  two  years  old.  Has  not 
England  doubled  by  llus  precocity  of  her  breeds, 
the  produce  of  her  flocks  without  doubling  her 
numbers  P  But  the  English  sheep  are  now  not 
only  more  precocious  than  formerly,  so  that  the 
fiirmer  can  send  two  or  three  to  marxet,  where  he 
formerly  sent  one;  but  they  are  broader,  rounder, 
and  have  a  greater  development  of  those  parts 
which  give  most  fiesL  This  follows — that  the  ten 
million  sheep  annually  slaughtered  in  England 
yield  an  average  weight  of  eight}'  pounds  of  net 
meat;  and  though  nearly  the  same  number  are  an- 
nually slaugterea  in  France,  they  yield  an  avera^ 
weight  of  only  forty  pounds  of  net  meat  But  this 
is  not  alL  While  the  Enffliah  fiurmer  aims,  princi- 
pally, at  the  production  of  meat  in  raising  sheep, 
such  is  the  greater  size  and  developement  of  the 
Fjigiish  sheep,  that  the  clip  of  wool,  from  each 
sheep  in  England,  is  fifty  per  cent,  greater  in  weight 
than  the  clip  of  each  sheep  in  France. 

I  stated  above  the  number  of  sheep  in  England 
to  be  thirty-five  millions.  Therefore,  England 
feeds  two  sheep  on  every  five  acres  of  her  land. 
France,  which,  of  the  two  large  countries  of  the 
world  is  next  to  England  in  agriculture,  feeds  onlv 
two-thirds  of  a  sheep  on  each  five  acres  of  her  soil. 
1  stated  above  that  the  English  sheep  yielded  dou- 
ble the  net  weight  of  meat  of  the  French,  and  fifty 
per  cent,  more  wool  Is  it  not  probable,  then,  that 
the  average  return  of  an  F4ngnRh  sheep  farm  is 
seven  or  eight  times  greater  than  a  French  one  ? 

Now,  two  questions  Mrly  arise.  Can  a  country 
4iave  a  rich  agriculture,  which  does  not  have  sheep 
as  a  part  of  the  live  stock  of  its  farms,  and  a  large 
jMurt  ?  Can  a  country  have  a  profitable  live  stodc 
in  the  sheep  on  its  fimns,  unless  they  have  a  breed 
of  sheep,  which  is  precocious,  and  early  fit  for  the 
butcher,  and  yields  a  large  net  weight  of  meat,  as 
well  as  a  heavy  fieeoe  ? 

A  few  words  now  upon  the  maimer  in  which  Eng- 
land became  possessed  of  her  present  breeds  of 
sheep.  The  Ldcester  or  Dishley  breed  she  owes 
to  AskeweU;  this  is  the  breed  of  her  plains. 
The  Southdowns,  which  are  the  sheep  of  her  hills, 
she  owes  to  John  Kllman.  The  Chievot  is  a  sheep 
of  the  mountains,  and  I  do  not  know  to  whom  she 
owes  its  improvement.  Bakewell  aimed  to  jpro- 
duce  a  breea  of  sheep  which  should  be  precocious, 
or  be  early  fit  for  the  butcher,  and  yield  a  large 
weight  of  meat,  as  well  as  a  heavy  fleece.  And  on 
his  farm  at  Dishley,  after  many  vears  of  labor  and 
experience,  he  produced  the  Dishley  breed,  animals 
that  may  be  fattened  at  one  year  old,  and  in  every 
case  have  reached  their  full  growth  before  the  end 
of  the  second  year ;  and  to  tnls  invaluable  quality 
have  added  a  perfection  of  shape,  which  renders 
them  more  flesnv,  and  heavier  for  their  size,  than 
any  known  breeo.  They  give,  on  an  average,  one 
hundred  lbs.  of  meat,  net,  and  sometimes  more. 
Our  sheep,  I  am  told,  average  forty.  The  means 
adopted  oy  Bakewell  for  obtaining  such  a  mar- 
vellous result  is  known  to  all  breedm  by  the  name 
of  teUction.  It  consists  in  choosing  individuals  of 
a  breed  exhibiting  in  the  greatest  oegree  the  qual- 
ities desired  to  be  perpetuated,  and  to  make  use  of 
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tuch  only  for  reproductioD.  At  the  end  of  a  cer- 
tain number  or  generations,  following  the  same 
principle,  the  noints  selected  in  all  uie  reprodu- 
cers, both  male  and  female,  become  permanent ; 
and  thus  the  breed  is  estabUshed.  This  mode  of 
proceeding  appears  extremely  simple ;  but  what  is 
less  so,  is  the  choice  of  those  quahties  to  be  repro- 
duced to  arriye  at  the  best  result.  Many  breeoers 
mistake  these,  and,  m  a  measure,  work  contrary  to 
their  desired  object.  Bakewell  deserved  his  suc- 
cess, and  profited  by  it  He  let  his  rams  for  one 
season  for  the  enormous  sum  of  $50,000.  But  the 
wealth  he  conferred  on  his  country  was  incalcula- 
ble. Ellman  proceeded  on  the  same  principles, 
which  succeeded  so  well  with  Backewell*  and  at  the 
present  day  the  Southdown  sheep  gives,  on  an  av- 
erage, eighty  to  one  hundred  j^ounds  net  mutton. 
The  Southaown  has  spread  widely,  and  made  its 
way  wherever  the  soil,  not  rich  enough  for  the 
Dishley  breed,  is  yet  sufficient  to  provide  a  proper 
quantity  of  winter  food,  in  addition  to  good  summer 
pasture.  It  predominates  m  all  districts  of  lime  for- 
mation. 

The  history  of  the  Cheviot  sheep  is  not  c^uite  so 
brilliant  as  that  of  the  Southdowns  and  Dishleys. 
Still  the  breed  is  not  less  valuable  than  the  others. 
It  is  a  mountainous  breed,  and  its  shape  is  now  as 
perfect  as  well  can  be — fattening  often  now  in  the 
second  year,  and  yielding  on  an  avera^  sixty  to 
eu;hty  pounds  of  excellent  meat.  Their  fleece  is 
white  and  short  They  spend  even  the  winter 
months  on  their  native  mountains,  and  are  seldom 
sheltered. 

These  three  breeds  tend  now  to  absorb  all  oth- 
ers, and  take  entire  possession  of  Great  Britain. 
Throughout  England,  the  sheep  farmer  now  seeks 
diher  to  improve  his  breed  by  itself,  or  by  crossing 
it  with  others  already  improved,  or  else  he  substi- 
tutes one  of  these  breeds  for  his  own — ^whichever 
method  appears  to  him  most  efficacious  for  increas- 
ing precosity  and  giving  roundness  of  form  to  his 
flock. 

English  agriculture  is,  then,  first  of  all,  rich  in  its 
flocks  of  magnificent  sheep.  m. 


ABE  ENGLISH  TTJ&NIPS  0001)  FOR 

SHEEP  t 

Ma.  Editor  t — ^I  wish  to  inquire,  through  the 
columns  of  your  paper,  if  English  turnips  are  good 
feed  for  sheep  ?  1  have  a  few  sheep  of  a  superior 
breed*  which  I  wish  to  raise  lambs  n'om  the  com- 
mg  sprinff.  I  am  now  giving  them  turnips,  (cut 
fine,)  at  the  rate  of  one  qixart  each  per  dav,  and 
some  of  ray  neighbors  tell  me  that  turnips  will  kill 
all  the  lambs.  If  you  or  some  of  your  correspon- 
dents will  express  your  views  on  this  particular 
point,  you  will  greatly  oblige       A  Subscribes. 

JS/kw  OhwxsUr,  the.  2%  1S55. 

Note. — ^We  have  fed  sheep  with  English  turnips 
and  never  knew  any  harm  come  to  the  sheep  or 
lambs  either,  ftom  them.  Probably  more  lambs 
die  for  the  want  of  turnips  than  from  their  moth- 
ers lacing  fed  with  them. — Maine  Farmer. 

Another  Note. — ^We  agree  with  you,  brother 
HoLMEBL  Roots  of  all  kinds  are  fiir  from  being 
properly  apjNreciated,  as  feed  for  stock-  T«mips 
are  excellent  for  sheep,  making  a  most  grateful 
change  with  their  dry  food.    A   variehf  of  roots 


they  would  probably  like  better.  We  harefod 
turnips  to  sheep  through  the  winter  and  spring 
months,  for  several  years,  and  found  that  they  were 
economical  and  appropriate  food. 


THE  MODEL  FAAKER. 

We  cheerfully  give  insertion  to  the  foUowin^ 
communication  m>m  one  of  our  agricultural  subsen- 
bers,  descriptive  of  a  model  hrm  and  former  in 
Dracut  We  were  not  aware  that  there  were  anj 
such  farms  or  formers  hereabouts,  or  indeed  this 
side  of  New  York  and  Ohio. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^Perhaps  it  may  not  be  known  to 
the  numerous  readers  of  your  widely  circulated 
journal,  that  the  lar^st  and  most  extensive  culti- 
vator of  the  soil  in  this  county  is  a  resident  of  the 
ancient  town  of  Dracut  Capt  Nathaniel  Fox  is 
one  of  the  largest  farmers  in  the  State,  and  the 
largest  in  old  ^ddlesex.  He  is  the  owner  of 
neariy  nine  hundred  acres  of  land,  a  large  propor- 
tion consisting  of  field  and  pasture.  He  emploTB 
Arom  six  to  eight  men  in  the  winter,  the  rest  of  the 
year  from  twelve  to  fifteen,  with  an  addition  of 
eight  or  ten  through  the  hay  season.  I  will  give 
as  near  as  may  be  the  amount  of  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal products  of  his  form.  He  raises  upon  an  av- 
erage some  two  thousand  bushels  of  potatoes,  fif- 
teen hundred  do.  of  roots,  ei^ht  hundred  do.  of 
com,  and  of  other  kinds  of  gram  about  eight  hun- 
dred bushels ;  one  hundred  barrels  of  cider,  and 
five  hundred  do.  of  winter  apples.  Under  the  akil- 
fol  management  of  the  Capt  (for,  by  the  way,  he 
takes  char^  in  person  of  all  his  forming  opera- 
tions,) the  mcreased  productiveness  of  his  form  has 
forced  him  to  enlarge  his  store-room,  although  he 
already  has  three  good-sixed  bams  and  sever^  out- 
buildings. The  past  year  he  has  put  up  a  large 
granaiT,  and  the  largest  bam  in  the  country,  at  a 
cost  01  over  four  thousand  dollars.  It  is  built  of 
the  best  material,  and  in  the  most  workmanlike 
manner;  it  is  one  hundred  feet  long,  forty-«ix  wide, 
and  twentjF-two  and  one  half  feet  posts ;  height  at 
ridge-pole  forty-four  feet ;  it  sets  over  a  cellar  ten 
feet  deep,  and  the  waU  is  built  of  split  stone.  He 
keeps  four  horses,  six  oxen,  and  over  seventy  cows, 
which  he  intends  to  increase  to  one  hundred ;  the 
milk  is  carried  to  the  Lowell  market  From  thia 
source  alone  he  realises  over  five  thousand  dollars 
a  year. — Lowell  Courier. 

0 

^S^  Well,  we  should  like  to  see  the  Oapt  and 
the  form*  too. — Ed.  A*.  E.  Farmer. 


For  ike  New  England  Fi 

MOWIHO  MACHIHE8. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^At  the  formers'  meeting,  last 
week,  a  gentleman,  (a  member  of  the  upper  House, 
I  believe,)  argued  that  mmomg  maehines  could  not 
be  advantageously  used  in  liis  region,  because, 
where  the  best  grass  grew,  the  surfoce  was  so  un- 
even ;  and  any  attempt  to  level  it  and  make  it 
smooth  and  fit  for  the  use  of  the  mower,  would  dis- 
close too  many  stones.  Perhaps  there  may  be  a  fow 
fields  in  the  central  part  of  the  State,  just  reclaimed 
from  their  forest  condition,  where  this  is  true.  Such 
fields  bear  a  very  small  proportion  to  all  the  lands 
to  be  mowed.  Take,  for  instance,  the  thousands  of 
acres  of  interval  land,  on  the  borders  of  the  Con- 
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nectieut  and  its  tribatanr  strMing ;  take  tJie  other 
thousands  of  acres  of  salt  marsh  on  the  shores  of 
the  ocean ;  take,  the  many  thousands  of  acres  of 
fresh  meadows— on  all  these,  abundant  opportuni- 
ty will  be  found  for  the  use  of  such  machines. 
Merely  because  this  gentleman's  premises  are  so 
situated  that  he  cannot  use  them,  is  no  good  rea- 
son why  otheiB  should  not  I  was  greatly  aston- 
ished, to  hear  an  eminent  firmer  from  'Worcester 
county  say,  that  he  was  confident  mowers  could 
not  be  used  on  half  the  farms  in  the  Common- 
wvftlth.  He  did  not  pretend  to  say  they  oould  not 
be  used  on  his  farm,  for  he  admitted,  that  he  had 
tried  every  kind  that  he  had  heard  of,  and  they  had 
woiked  well  with  him.  If  they  had  warkedweU 
with  him,  why  may  they  not  be  made  to  work  as 
well  with  others  P  I  think  the  gentleman  was  a  lit- 
tle too  much  inclined  to  the  opposite  in  the  ground 
he  took ;  because  others  haa  put  them  forward 
with  approbation.  If  I  have  the  right  idea  of  that 
sentleman  as  a  &rmer,  he  will  be  among  the  last  to 
aiscaxd  the  use  offaUhfuUy  buUt  and  toell  managed 
wmwing  nuuMnu.  I  am  clearly  of  the  opinion  that 
our  farmers  are  about  to  find  in  these  implements, 
the  best  means  o{  labor-saving  they  haye  ever  ex- 
perienced, p. 
January  25, 1856. 


rOVBTH  LEOISLATITE  AGBICnLTU- 

£AL  HEEinra. 

BvOBm  FOB  *BS  Fauob  bt  S.  H.  Rockwbu.. 

The  fourth  regular  meeting  of  the  Legislative  A^ 
ricultural  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening,  in 
the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatiyes.  The 
number  in  attendance  was  respectable,  though  not 
quite  equal  to  that  at  the  last  meeting.  The  sub- 
ject for  discussion  was  ManiareSt  and  ikar  prepare 
ofion.  At  20  minutes  after  7  o'clock,  the  meeting 
was  called  to  order  by  Dr.  Fisheb,  of  Fitchburg, 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  who  invited 
Hon.  SmoN  Bbown  to  take  the  chair,  who,  on  do- 
ing so,  expressed  his  gratiftcat|on  that  there  was  a 
more  general  desire  to  find  something  to  be  used 
on  fiirms  as  fertilizers,  that  would  enable  farmers 
to  reap  larger  crops.  The  attention  of  scientific 
men,  as  well  as  that  of  farmers,  has  been  turned  to 
the  subject  Guano,  lime,  bone  dust,  phosphate  of 
Ume  and  various  specifics  have  been  suggested  and 
tried,  but  they  have  not  always  been  found  to  an- 
swer the  desired  purpose.  Guano  applied  to  the 
soil  may  produce  a  good  crop  for  one  year,  and  fail 
to  do  so  the  secondt  and  so  it  is  with  many  other 
fbrtilizeta.  Suppose  something  oould  be  found 
which  is  cheap,  and  to  which  all  can  have  access, 
that  would  almost  invariably  result  in  producing 
better  crops,  and  it  would  be  thought  a  great  point 
gained  to  secure  it  He  had  no  doubt  such  a  fer^ 
tilizer  could  be  found  within  the  reach  of  all,  a  fer- 
tiliser that  could  be  used  without  stint,  and  one 
which  would,  at  the  same  time,  greatly  improve  the 
mechanical  condition  of  the  soil,  and  secure  larger 
crops  of  all  kinds. 

That  substance  lies  tear  almost  every  farm  in  the 


commonwealth,  and  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
the  meadow  muck,  sometimes  called  Atimuf,  and 
sometimes  g'etne ;  but  best  known  as  swamp  or  peat 
muck. 

The  material  of  which  this  muck  is  composed  was 
stated  to  be  mosses,  coarse  grass,  leaves,  aquatic 
plants,  and  even  branches  and  trunks  of  trees  gone 
to  decay,  and  of  the  fine  mould  and  mineral  matter 
which  has  been  washed  down  firom  the  hills  in  the 
yicinity. 

The  eflfect  of  this  muck  on  heavy  lands  is  to 
make  them  lighter,  and  being  black,  it  attracts  and 
absorbs  heat  and  makes  cold  lands  warmer.  Then 
it  contuns  nearly  all  the  salts  which  cow  dung 
does,  and  is  worth  nearly  as  much  as  the  fresh 
droppings  of  the  stalls  and  the  farm.  When  piled 
up  in  heaps  it  will  not  ferment  and  rot  as  cow  dung 
does,  because  it  does  not  contain  ammonia,  as  that 
does ;  or  if  it  does,  it  is  in  an  inert  state,  and  does 
not  act  on  the  compost  heap.  But  that  fermenta- 
tion may  be  readily  brought  about  by  either  potash, 
soda  ash,  or  house  ashes.  Either  of  them  will 
cause  ammonia  to  be  evolved,  and  then  the  heap 
becomes  exceedingly  valuable.  It  not  only  attracts 
heat,  but  it  cools  rapidly,  so  tha  t  alter  <\  hot  sum- 
mer day,  when  a  great  amount  of  heat  has  been  atr 
tracted  and  absorbed  by  rapid  cooling,  moisture 
is  deposited,  and  thus  the  plants  have  the  benefit 
of  that  moisture. 

It  should  not  be  used  immediately  upon  being 
dug,  but  it  is  a  good  practice  to  take  it  from  the 
swamp  in  the  autumn  or  winter  and  let  it  remain 
in  heaps,  of  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  more  until  the 
next  spring  before  it  is  spread  upon  the  soil.  It  is 
well  to  mix  salt  and  lime  or  potash  with  it,  putting 
30  pounds  of  potash  to  a  cord ;  or  15  or  20  pounds 
of  soda  ash ;  or  8  or  10  bushels  of  house  ashes. 
This,  overhauled  once  or  twice  and  thoroughly 
mixed  and  pulverised,  will  make  one  of  the  best 
possible  manures  for  any  &rm.  He  believed  with 
Dr.  Dana,  "that  ia  whatever  view  we  regard  peat 
muck,  it  is  the  basis  on  which  rests  the  whole  art 
of  agriculture.  It  is  this  which  causes  the  great 
difference  of  physical  characters.  The  chemical 
characters  are  uniform.  If,  then,  geine  (or  peat 
muck)  is  the  soul  of  ferdlity,  if  it  makes  soil  hot, 
cold,  wet,  dr}',  heavy  or  light,  the  proportion  and 
state  in  which  it  exists  in  soil  becomes  an  agricul- 
tural problem  of  the  highest  value." 

Mr.  Bbown  then  closed  with  expressmg  the 
hope  that  gentlemen  present  would  freely  give  the 
results  of  their  experience  and  observation  on  the 
general  subject  of  manures  and  their  application. 

Mr.  DoDOE,  of  Sutton,  regarded  the  subject  of 
manures  as  of  the  first  importance.  He  thought 
that  there  was  scarcely  a  farmer  in  the  State  who 
did  not  lose  manure  from  his  barn-yard,  or  neglect 
to  save  it,  to  the  value  of  $5  every  year ;  and  if 
each  one  lost  as  much  from  not  saving  from  his 
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hog^pen  and  from  about  tbe  house,  the  total  loss  in 
the  State  would  be  at  least  $300,000  a  year.  He 
thought  there  was  some  doubt  whether  composts 
were  important  for  making  manures.  He  did,  how- 
ever, use  subsoil  carted  in  the  fall,  to  mix  with  his 
barn-yard  manure,  with  which  he  threw  in  com 
buts  and  other  refuse  matter,  which  remains  thus 
mixed  till  May.  He  used  plaster  of  Paris  and  salt, 
turned  on  in  a  liquid  state,  so  as  to  saturate  the 
whole,  heap  with  it  The  heap  is  kept  till  Septem- 
ber, the  droppings  of  the  cows  being  added  every 
day.  The  plaster  is  put  in  to  preserve  the  ammo- 
nia, and  he  foimd  the  salt  was  useful  on  his  land, 
which,  as  he  expressed  it,  was  hungry  for  salt 
The  principal  reason  for  using  salt,  however,  was, 
that  it  killed  the  weed  seed.  Affcer  all,  he  was  in 
doubt  whether  the  doctrine  of  composting  manures 
was  good.  He  would  like  to  concentrate  his  ma- 
nures as  much  as  possible.  There  was  a  great  deal 
of  labor  required  to  cart  into  the  yard,  muck  or 
subsoil,  and  then  to  cart  it  back  again  on  to  the 
land. 

Mr.  Dodge  stated  the  result  of  an  experiment 
that  he  made  in  feeding  a  pair  of  twin  steers  for  a 
premium.  'He  tied  them  in  a  stable,  and  the  litter 
used,  as  well  as  all  the  liquid  manure,  was  saved  in 
his  bam  cellar,  and  the  whole  manure  was  weighed 
and  measured.  Ninety-three  solid  bushels  of  ma- 
nure were  made  in  eight  weeks  f^om  three  tons  of 
hay  fed  to  them.  He  thought  the  liquid  manure 
from  the  stables,  worth  about  four-fifths  as  much 
as  the  solid  manure. 

The  chairman  suggested  that  there  was  little  cer- 
tain knowledge  as  to  the  fermentation  of  manure, 
and  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether 
it  should  be  fermented  at  all,  and  as  to  how  it 
should  be  preserved  and  how  applied. 

Mr.  Waters,  of  Beverly,  was  then  invited  to  ex- 
press his  views  on  the  general  subject,  being  re- 
ferred to  by  the  chairman  as  a  man  who  mows 
sixty.or  seventy  tons  of  hay  every  year  with  his 
own  hands.    [Guiding  a  machine. — Ed.] 

He  gave  an  account  of  his  manner  of  composting 
manure.  He  usually  got  about  200  loads  of  mea- 
dow mud,  in  the  month  of  August,  out  of  his 
swamp,  which  he  allowed  to  remain  in  a  heap  dur- 
ing the  winter.  After  cleaning  out  his  bam-yard 
in  the  spring,  he  spread  it  to  the  depth  of  eight  or 
ten  inches  over  it  and  under  the  sheds.  The  vard 
is  made  lowest  in  the  middle  to  catch  the  water 
and  hold  it  His  hogs  were  allowed  to  root  over 
the  yard  in  the  day  time,  and  the  cows  were  kept 
in  it  at  night  In  the  autumn  it  is  brought  up  in- 
to a  heap.  Sometimes  gypsum  is  thrown  into  the 
heap  when  it  ferments.  This  method  of  makmg 
manure  was  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  he  had 
hoped  some  more  profitable  fertilizer  could  be 
(bund ;  but  at  present  he  knew  of  none  that  would 
take  the  place  of  this  kind  of  manure ;  and  to  be 


successful  cultivators  they  must  do  this.  He  agreed 
that  much  was  lost  every  year  by  not  saving  ma- 
nure, probably  half  a  million  of  dollars,  in  the  state. 

Mr.  HowAKD,  editor  of  the  Bosion  CuUhaiwrf 
added  his  testimony  to  the  value  of  swamp  mudc 
There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  on  the  suljecty 
which  is  probably  owing  to  tlie  difference  in  the  ai>- 
tide  which  goes  by  that  name.  It  varies  in  its 
compoffltion,  as  it  is  derived  from  quite  different 
sources.  He  had  seen  that,  which  spread  upon  die 
land,  precisely  as  it  was  taken  firom  its  bed,  pro- 
duced as  good  an  effect  as  the  same  quantity  of 
bam-yard  manure  would  have  done.  This  muck 
was  taken  from  a  narrow  basin  in  a  piece  of  woods, 
the  growth  of  which  was  rock  maple,  with  some 
chestnut  and  oak.  This  basin  was  simply  a  recep- 
tacle for  decayed  leaves  and  the  debris  of  the  rock 
which  had  washed  down  into  it 

Some  muck  is  formed  from  moss,  one  of  the 
simplest  vegetables,  and,  like  other  aquatic  vegeta- 
bles, it  contains  little  fertilizing  matter.  This  muck 
is  mixed  with  the  resinous  matter  and  some  sub- 
stances from  the  trees  which  grow  upon  it,  such  as 
the  cedar,  spmce,  hacmatack  or  American  laicb. 
They  contain  tannin,  which  is  wholly  insoluble, 
which  Lb  imparted  to  the  muck. 

Dr.  Dana  says  that  muck  needs  only  potash  to 
make  it  almost  similar  to  cow  dung.  The  potash 
tends  to  neutralize  the  acid  and  resinous  matter, 
and  opens  the  way  by  which  the  oxygen  can  dis- 
solve that  matter.  But  generally,  perhaps,  it  is 
better  to  compost  muck.  As  an  absorbent  of 
urine,  muck  is  one  of  the  best  substances,  because 
the  ammonia  which  is  evolved,  is  the  article 
most  needed  to  bring  it  into  such  a  state  that  its 
properties  can  be  appropriated  by  plants. 

The  manner  of  composting  is  a  distinct  subject 
The  application  of  chemistry  to  agriculture,  even  if 
what  is  called  the  mineral  manure  theory,  is  thrown 
out,  has  been  of  great  use  by  settling  the  question 
that  the  leading  value  of  all  manures  is  the  ammo- 
nia which  they  contain.  So  obvious  is  that  idea, 
that  in  some  instances  the  amount  of  anmionia  has 
been  taken  as  the  criterion  of  value.  The  question 
then  arises  whether  ammonia  can  be  excited  with- 
out fermentation,  and  whether  fermentation  can  be 
produced  without  composting. 

The  leading  object  with  farmers  should  be  to* 
save  all  their  manures.  The  value  of  guano  as  to 
its  ultimate  results,  rests  still  in  doubt  The  expe- 
rience of  this  ooimtry  does  not  yet  prove  what  its 
results  will  be,  when  used  with  other  manures. 
We  can  draw  no  inferences  from  its  use  in  Eng- 
land, because  many  other  substances  are  used  in 
connection  with  it  there.    * 

In  answer  to  a  question  put  by  the  cluurman, 
Mr.  HowABD  said  there  might  be  some  doubt  as 
to  whether  the  manures  should  be  piled  up  and 
fermentation  produced  befbfe  applying  them  to 
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the  soil,  or  whether  they  should  be  applied  to  the 
land,  and  plowed  m,  so  that  fermentation  might 
take  place  in  the  soiL  In  either  case,  it  is  probable 
that  difierent  kinds  of  fermentation  would  result 
In  the  latter  case,  the  fermentation  would  not  be 
actiye,  and  would  not  evolve  ammonia.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  ammonia  or  nitric  acid  is  the  best 
form  in  which  nitrogen  can  be  applied  to  plants. 
If  ammonia  is  the  best,  the  process  which  produces 
it  is  to  be  preferred.  There  might  be  danger  that 
if  manures  were  plowed  in  before  fermentation 
took  place  they  would  work  down  to  so  great  a 
depth  that  they  would  lose  their  utility  to  plants. 
He  did  not  conmder  the  question  well  settled, 
though  it  is  an  important  one. 

Mr.  Hall,  of  Bradford,  was  called  on  next,  but 
he  said  he  had  never  used  muck  to  any  great  ex- 
tent because  it  was  not  found  in  his  vicindty.  He 
had  however  seen  its  effects  in  a  nursery  on  high 
and  dry  ground,  and  never  saw  so  handsome  apple 
trees  of  two  years  growth  as  he  saw  there.  About 
four  inches  of  meadow  muck  were  put  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  trenches  in  which  the  trees  were  set  out 
He  then  referred  to  another  application  of  muck 
where  it  is  used  about  some  young  trees  on  setting 
them  outy  and  by  which  every  tree  was  killed. 
This  shows  the  difference  in  different  kinds  of  muck. 

Mr.  DoroE  again  spoke,  expressing  the  hope 
that  something  might  be  found  to  hold  the  ammo- 
nia. He  had  used  saw-dust  He  did  not  think  old 
gairden  soil  worth  the  expense  of  moving  it  to  the 
compost  heap  or  into  the  barnryard. 

He  hoped  more  attention  would  be  given  to  sav- 
ing liquid  manures.  He  then  stated  how  a  friend 
of  his  in  Berkshire  was  saving  all  the  manure  from 
800  sheep  by  box  feeding.  He  believed  he  had 
not  overstated  the  amount  lost  in  the  common- 
wealth every  year,  by  not  saving  manure.  He 
claimed  also  that  farming  had  absolutely  run  do^ 
this  side  of  the  Ck}nnecticut  river,  and  is  not  in  as 
good  a  state  now  as  it  was  twenty-five  years  ago. 

The  value  of  subsoil  as  an  absorbent  was  ques- 
tioned by  Mr.  Hall.  Mr.  Dodoe  replied  that  he 
had  tested  it,  and  he  knew  nothing  better  for  the 
pfinpose.  He  had  tried  it  where  lime  would  not 
stop  the  offensive  smell  of  a  yard  where  beef  cattle 
were  butchered,  and  it  succeeded  perfectly  welL 
Perhaps  the  subsoil  of  Worcester  county  is  peculiar 
in  that  respect 

Dr.  FiSHEB  gave  some  of  his  experience  on  the 
subject  of  saving  manures.  Before  he  commenced 
he  made  himself  &miliar  with  the  literature  on  the 
subject,  and  then  built  a  bam  with  a  cellar  cement- 
ed on  the  bottom  and  sides  so  as  to  be  entirely 
water-ti^t,  having  a  capacity  of  about  16,000  gal- 
lons. Over  this  the  floor  upon  which  the  cattle 
stand  is  placed,  having  about  four  feet  of  the  width 
of  the  floor,  where  the  hind  feet  of  the  cattle  stand, 
made  of  oak  and  scantling,  with  spaces  of  an  inch 


and  three-fourths  between  them,  through  which  all 
the  solid  and  liquid  manure  may  drop  into  the  cellar. 
The  cattle  stand  upon  this  with  no  bedding,  the 
place  where  their  fore  feet  are,  being  always  dry 
and  clean.  The  sink  drain  from  the  house  runs  to 
this  cellar,  and  water  from  the  roof  of  the  bam  and 
sheds,  so  that  the  manure  in  the  cellar  is  always 
covered  with  liquid.  The  cattle  are  kept  stalled, 
throughout  the  year,  except  that  the  cows  are  let 
out  for  exercise,  and  the  horses  for  use.  This  liquid 
manure  is  pumped  out,  by  a  chain  pump,  and  car^ 
ried  off  in  a  box  which  holds  a  hundred  gallons.  This 
box  can  be  filled  and  carried  thirty  rods  and  spread 
upan  grass  ground  in  fifteen  minutes. 

He  considered  the  liquid  worth  as  much  as  the 
same  quantity  of  solid  manure.  The  liquid  ma- 
nure may  be  applied  to  vines  and  trees  at  any  time 
in  a  very  diluted  state.  He  would  apply  it  to  grass 
in  the  spring  and  fidl,  and  immediately  after  cut- 
ting off  the  first  crop  of  grass.  As  the  cattle  in  the 
stable  stand  with  their  heads  some  four  feet  from 
the  openings  into  the  cellar,  he  had  seen  no  bad 
effects  upon  their  health ;  nor  could  he  discover 
any  smell  from  the  cellar.  His  pigs  have  a  stall 
where  their  manure  drops  into  the  same  cellar,  and 
his  fowls^ — some  260 — ^have  a  separate  house. 

Mr.  W.  J.  BvcKSHSffTER  suggested  that  there 
might  be  danger  in  the  application  of  manure  in  a 
too  concentrated  form.  He  had  found  liquid  ma- 
nures to  make  plants  grow  faster  than  any  other. 
As  ventilation,  for  the  health  of  animals,  was  im- 
portant, he  thought  it  would  be  better  to  have  the 
cellar  for  the  manure  in  a  separate  building. 

Mr.  Bbown,  the  Chairman,  suggested  that  farm- 
ers must  exercise  a  sound  judgment  in  the  selection 
and  use  of  manures,  and  particularly  of  muck. 
The  farmer  has  no  mathematical  rules  to  guide  him, 
but  must  be  guided  by  the  light  of  experience,  in  a 
great  degree.  Meadow  mud  should  be  hauled  in 
the  winter  into  heaps,  where  it  may  freeze  so  as  to 
kill  the  bulbous  roots  of  the  swamp  grasses  it  con- 
tains. As  a  deodorizer,  meadow  muck,  when  dry, 
is  very  valuable.  There  is  no  substance,  excepting 
charcoal,  which  is  equal  to  it  He  said  he  expected 
to  see  the  day  when  this  muck  would  be  sold  in 
Boston,  at  a  high  profit,  as  a  deodoriser. 

Mr.  Freeman,  of  Orleans,  stated  that  the  farm- 
ers in  his  vicinity  had  long  been  in  the  habit  of 
using  muck  in  connection  with  'bam^yard  manure, 
and  they  considered  it  equal  to  stable  manure. 

Mr.  BucEMiNSTER  remarked  that  the  meadow 
mud,  properly  called  peat  muck,  was  that  only 
which  was  good.  He  considered  the  other  kind 
useless. 

Mr.  Bbown  said  that  the  best  peat  muck,  ap- 
peared, under  a  microscope,  like  thousands  of  nee- 
dles, which  are  in  &ct  the  fine  roots,  so  fine  as  not 
to  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye.  That  which  has  sand 
in  it  is  least  valuable. 
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Bir.  Dabuno,  of  Boston,  added  his  testimony  to 
the  falue  of  manures  which  haye  been  long  kept 
housed. 

Mr.  Nt£,  of  Sandwich,  also  spoke  of  the  value 
of  the  muck  obtained  in  his  Tidnity,  even  when  ap- 
plied iresh  from  the  swamp,  and  without  mixture 
with  other  manures. 

General  Towne,  of  Worcester  county,  could  not 
agree  with  Mr.  Dodge  that  agriculture  had  gone 
backward  within  the  last  twenty  years.  He  would 
not  believe  it,  cebtaimly,  if  Mr.  Dodge  had  not 
said  BO ;  but  his  opinion  is  the  end  of  the  law.  He 
urged  the  importance  of  greater  pimctuality  in 
meeting,  and  Uien,  at  half  past  9  o'clock,  the  meet- 
ing adjourned  till  7  o'clock  next  Tuesday  evening, 
at  which  the  same  subject  will  be  further  discussed. 


the  highest  decree  of  refinement  and  mental  col- 
ture.  Many  m  the  most  el^ant  and  accomplished 
women  I  liave  known,  have  looked  well  to  their 
household  duties,  and  have  honored  themselves  and 
their  husbands  by  so  doing. — .^noffi. 


OIELS  SHOULD  LEASH  TO  KEEP 

HOUSE* 

No  young  lady  can  be  too  well  instructed  in  any- 
thing that  will  affect  the  comfort  of  a  family. 
Whatever  position  in  society  she  may  occupy,  she 
needs  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  duties  of  a 
house-keeper.  She  may  be  placed  in  such  circum- 
stances that  it  will  be  unnecessary  for  her  to  perform 
much  domestic  labor ;  but  on  this  account  she  needs 
no  less  knowledge  than  if  she  was  obliged  to  pre- 
side personally  over  the  cooking  stove  and  pantry. 
Indeed,  I  have  often  thought  it  was  more  oifficult 
to  direct  others,  aud  requires  more  experience,  than 
to  do  the  same  work  with  our  own  hands. 

Mothers  are  frequently  so  nice  and  particular  in 
their  domestic  arrangements,  that  they  do  not  like 
to  i^ve  up  any  psurt  of  their  care  to  their  children. 
This  is  a  great  mistake,  for  they  are  often  burdened 
with  labor,  and  need  reliefl  Children  should  be 
early  taught  to  make  themselves  usefbl — ^to  assifet 
their  parents  in  every  way  in  their  power,  and  con- 
sider it  a  privilege  to  do  so. 

Young  people  cannot  realize  the  importance  of  a 
thorough  Knowledge  of  housewifery,  but  those  who 
have  suffered  the  inconveniences  and  mortifications 
of  ignorance.  Children  should  be  early  indulged 
in  their  disposition  to  bake  and  experiment  in  cook- 
ing in  various  ways.  It  is  often  but  a  troublesome 
help  they  afford,  still  it  is  a  great  advantage  to 
them. 

I  know  a  little  girl,  who,  at  nine  years  old,  made 
a  loaf  of  bread  every  week  during  the  winter.  Her 
mother  taught  her  how  much  yeast  and  flour  to  use, 
and  she  became  an  expert  baker.  Whenever  she  is 
disposed  to  try  her  skill  in  making  simple  cake  and 
pies,  she  is  permitted  to  do  so.  She  is  thus,  while 
amusing  herself,  learning  an  important  lesson.  Her 
mother  calls  her  ''her  httle  housekeeper,"  and  she 
often  permits  her  to  get  what  is  necessary  for  the 
table.  She  hangs  the  keys  by  her  side,  and  very 
musical  is  their  jingling  to  her  ears.  I  think,  be- 
fore she  is  out  of  her  teens,  upon  which  she  has  not 
yet  entered,  that  she  will  have  some  idea  how  to 
cook. 

Some  mothers  give  their  daughteis  the  care  of 
house-keeping,  each  a  week  by  turns.  It  seems 
to  me  a  gooa  arrangement,  ana  a  most  useful  part 
of  their  raucation. 

Domestic  labor  is  by  no  meant  incompatible  with 
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nros. 

We  are  glad  to  see  this  reorgamjsation.  It  has 
ever  appeared  to  us  that  great  good  might  be  de- 
rived nom  these  meetings  if  properly  conducted. 
The  great  difficulty  lies  in  two  things.  One,  that 
there  are  always  some  of  those  long-winded,  ever- 
lasting talkers,  who  occupy  a  long  time  in  begin- 
ning, more  in  talking,  and  who,  after  they  Imve 
wound  off  six  times,  you  find  just  spreading  them- 
selves for  a  speech.  The  other  difficulty  is  found 
in  the  f^t,  tnat  no  one  feels  that  responsibility 
rests  on  him,  and  of  course  no  one  prepares  him- 
self with  fiusts  gathered,  condensed  ana  arranged 
for  the  occasion.  Each  one  appears  to  go  without 
definite  object,  and  expects  the  one  who  speaks  be- 
fore him,  to  furnish  topics  and  suggestions  for  him 
to  corroborate  or  refute,  according  as  the  real  or 
fantiful  relation  of  something  he  has  seen  or  heard, 
may,  at  the  moment,  dictate.  If  a  portion  of  the 
spiers  were  pledged  at  the  previous  meeting, 
tnose  speakers  restncted  to  15  minutes,  and  ul 
others  to  10,  it  would  give  a  life,  definiteness  and 
practical  value,  not  often  found  in  the  discussion  as 
now  conducted.  There  would  be  hope,  also,  that 
some  of  the  same  spirit  might  be  carried  into  the 
proceedings  of  the  iiegislature,  in  the  sessions  dur- 
me  the  day.  Every  auctioneer  knows  if  he  would 
sell  high  he  must  sell  fast  Bidders  soon  find  it  is 
now  or  never,  competition  becomes  brisk  and  good 
prices  are  realized.  So  with  discussions.  Let  a 
speaker  be  stopped  a  few  times  in  the  middle  of  a 
long  yam,  ana  he  will  soon  accustom  himself  to 
commence  with  his  subject,  stick  to  it  while  he 
talks,  and  stop  when  he  gets  through ;  and  by  so 
doing  give  pleasure  to  all  who  hear  nim.  There  is 
almost  always  agricultural  talent  of  the  highest 
order,  in  attendance  at  the  meetings,  talent  not 
connected  with  the  Legislature,  ana  nothing  but 
definiteness  of  subjects,  time  and  order,  is  reouisite 
to  bringing  it  out.  But  if,  when  raising  ana  pre- 
serving apples  is  the  subject,  one  man  tuen  half  an 
hour  on  the  breed  of  cattle,  because  he  is  a  cattle- 
breeder,  and  another  on  i^eep  because  he  has 
sheep  to  sell,  and  a  third  on  underdraining,  that  be- 
ing ms  hobby,  another  on  the  virtue  of  guana  ap- 
plied to  com,  because  he  has  killed  the  sweet  com 
in  his  ffarden  with  it,  you  will  have  a  meeting  too 
much  uke  many  that  have  been  held.— CUhniiC 
and  GazOU,  P&UfieUL 


AOBICULTUBE  IN  SULLIVAN  COUMTT,  N.  H. — ^At 

a  recent  meeting  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the 
State  Agricultural  Society,  the  Committee  on 
Farms  awarded  the  Artt  premium  of  $40  to  Ezra 
J.  Glidden,  Esq.,  of  Unity,  for  the  best  cultivated 
farm  in  the  State  i  and  the  secoiu^  premium  of  $30 
to  Ebenezer  Pike,  of  Cornish,  for  the  second  beat* 
These  awards  establish  the  fact,  as  we  understand 
it,  that  ''Little  Sullivan"  stands  two  degrees  ahead 
of  any  other  county  in  the  matter  (»  first  class 
&rms.  It  is  a  distinction  worth  bragging  over. — 
JV*.  H,  i^Mcfolor,  J>rewpwt 
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THE  LODGE  PEAR 

H'B  BORDBIT&TE  Cff  BOUB  COLLBCnoMS. 


lliii  portrait  of  the  Lod^  Fear  ia  ■  good 
The  fruit  grer  in  the  garden  of  CoL  Wilder,  of 
DorehfMiter,  vbo  not  only  fumiahed  that 
KsBon,  but  hu  kindly  sent  ua  the  IbUowing  higtory 
and  description ; 

The  Lodge  pear  ms  brought  to  notice  about 
twenty  yean  nnoe  by  the  late  CoL  Cuts,  of  Phila- 
adelphia,  ai>d  ma  nipposed  to  be  a  seedling 
frdt  of  that  ricinity.  Within  a  fbw  years  it  hai 
been  diBBeminated  &om  Hartford,  Conn., as  Smith's 
Bordenave,  haying  been  reodred  in  an  invoice  ol 
trees  imported  from  France  into  that  dty,  either 
without  a  name,  or  one  which  was  labsequently 
losL  Whatever  its  origin  may  have  been,  it  po^ 
senes  excellent  characterialica,  and  ia  worthy^of  ei- 
tendve  culdvation. 

Site,  rather  above  medium,  three  and  a  hal 
inches  long,  including  item,  by  two  and  a  half  ii 
diameter ;  Jbrm,  acute,  pyiiform,  broad  across  the 
middle,  some  specimena  inclining  to  obovate, 
line  and  snrfhce  a  little  irregular;  eatyx,  si 
tunk  in  moderately  deep  basin ;  stem,  one  inch  long, 
rather  atout  and  curved,  unnetimet  twoUen  at  the 
baw  and  set  without  depreaiion ;  eoJor,  dull  green, 


overcast  with  a  thin  coat  of  russet;  J 
while,  very  melting  and  juicy ;  flator,  rich,  vitum, 
with  a  diatinot  high  brown  benrre  aroma ;  maturi^ 
first  of  October;  qvaliii/,  very  good. 

The  tree  is  hardy,  but  not  very  vigorous,  except 
when  grafted  on  the  leading  shoots  of  old  tree*. 
It  produces  abundant  crops,  wtudi  adhoe  atxon^y 

the  branches  during  the  autumnal  galea,  and  the 
&uit  keeps  well  for  one  of  its  season. 


TTPT.iUm  CEAITSEKST. 

Hessu.  Editobs  : — I  know  that  you  are  interest 
ed,  and  are  glad  to  reomve  information  in  regard 
to  any  new  Suit  that  may  coma  into  use  from  any 
section  of  our  country.  I  have  recently  had  mj 
att^tion  <»lled  to  an  upland  cranberry,  found  on 
sterile  hill-sides  and  barren,  cold  lands,  near  the 
upper  lakes  in  CWtada.  Prof  F.  Shepeid,  of  New 
Haven,  f^om  whom  I  gained  my  information,  and 
from  whom  I  received  a  sample  of  the  berries 
says  that  he  has  seen  them  in  great  abundance  on 
his  exploring  expeditions,  and  that  they  almost 
cover  the  ground  in  places  where  but  very  Uttla 
vegetable  matter  can  be  found,  and  look  bMuti&I, 
naL  theii  bcif^t  flaming  red  ooloi. 
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The  berries  are  smaller  and  more  round  than 
the  low  vine.  When  prepared  for  sauce  it  is  not 
as  acid,  and  has  a  peculiar  rich  flavor,  and  is  ver}' 
highly  esteemed  bv  those  persons  who  are  able  to 
procure  them.  Tne  vines  are  very  much  Uke  our 
low  cranberries,  and  yield  more  abundantly.  If 
ihey  can  be  introduced  into  the  waste,  cold  unpro- 
ductive parts  of  the  United  States,  they  must  be 
very  remunerative  and  valuable  to  the  producer.  It 
is  m]|r  intention  to  obtain  some  of  the  pumts  in  May 
of  tms  year,  and  hope  to  be  able  to  supply  those 
who  wish  to  try  the  experiment 

Aw  Haven,  Ct.  F.  Trowbbidge. 


EXTRACTS  AVS  REPLIES. 

OLD  PASTUBES*— BABEET  WILLOW. 

Ma.  Editok  : — ^Is  it  best  to  plow  old  pastures 
that  are  run  out,  or  let  them  remain,  provided  no 
manure  is  to  be  plowed  in  P  (a.)  I  believe  here 
the  majority  of  farmers  are  agamst  plowing,  but 
iny  own  ju^pnent  leans  to  the  other  side  Perhaps 
Massachusetts  men  are  better  able  to  decide  cor- 
rectly than  we,  as  their  farms  are  much  older. 

Is  there  any  other  variety  of  the  basket  willow 
as  profitable  to  cultivate  for  market  as  the  Purpu- 
reat  or  bitter  purple  willow  P  (6.)  Perhaps  your 
correspondent  ftora  Sherbom,  as  he  is  a  manu&o- 
turer,  can  answer  this  question. 

Ortenboro\  FL  Benjamin  Comings. 

Remakks. — (a.)  It  IB  doubtful,  certainly,  wheth- 
er it  is  best  to  go  to  the  expense  of  plowing  old 
pastures^  and  re-seeding,  without  the  application  of 
manure.  It  would  be  a  contest  for  the  mastery 
between  the  weeds  and  grass,  in  which  the  former 
would  be  quite  likely  to  succeed  best  Would  it 
not  be  better  to  take  an  acre,  plow,  manure  and 
seed  it,  and  as  opportunity  presents,  continue  it  P 
In  this  way  what  is  done,  would  be  well  done,  and 
would  afibrda  profit 

(6.)  The  Triandra,  Foibyana  and  Purpurea, 
make  a  complete  assortment  for  basket-makers, 
supplying  all  their  wants,  according  to  an  article 
on  the  subject  prepared  by  Mr.  Charles  Downing. 
He  places  the  Purpurea  last,  but  saya  it  is  valuable 
in  all  reapeeta  as  an  osier. 

HOW  TO  GET  AN  ASPAEAQU8  BED. 

Mb.  Editor  :— I  want  to  set  out  an  asparagus 
bed.  Will  you  inform  me,  through  your  columns, 
which  time  is  best,  sprint  or  autumn,  and  how 
deep  it  should  be  set,  and  bow  long  after  planting 
the  seed  it  should  be  aet  out  P  After  it  is  aet  out, 
how  many  vean  ahould  it  grow  before  it  is  fit  to 
cut  for  uae  P  j.  h. 

Mcuibaro',  1^66. 

ReUaskb. — We  canuot  do  better  than  to  pre- 
sent the  following,  from  the  Rural  J^ew  Yorker, 
which  we  find  at  hand : 

The  Aspa&agub  Bed.— <<How  shall  I  get  an  ea- 
paiagus  bed?"  asks  one  of  our  subscribers.  We 
win  try  and  g^ve  the  information  desired. 

To  begin  with  the  beginning-'-^he  seed  may  be 
■own  in  autumn  or  early  in  the  spring,  in  a  good 
loamy  sdL    Seleet  good  and  ripe  b^nee,  puttthem 


in  water,  and  when  slightly  fermented,  the  seed 
can  easily  be  washed  from  the  pulp  and  dried. 
One  ounce  vrill  grow  a  thousand  plants.  Sow  in 
drills  an  inch  deep,  about  one  foot  apart  and  cover 
with  fine  soil,  pressed  down  lightly.  Keep  the 
weeds  out,  stir  tne  soil  often,  and  thin  the  plants  to 
six  inches  apojl  in  the  drills.  At  one  year  old  se- 
lect the  best  and  thriftiest  plants  to  form  your  bed. 

The  asparagus  bed  should  be  open  to  tne  morn- 
ing sun.  And  it  is  better  if  protected  from  the 
n<^th  and  east,  yet  open  to  light  and  air.  It  should 
be  very  rich,  and  on  this,  more  than  anything  else, 
depends  the  amount  and  value  of  the  product  Dig 
up  a  loamy,  porous  soil  two  feet  deep,  intermixing 
largely  ana  tnoroughly  with  manure  to  vrithin  six 
inches  of  the  top ;  this  should  be  filled  with  gar- 
den loam.  Then  take  the  younff  plants  from  the 
seed  bed — injuring  the  roots  as  litde  as  possible — 
and  carefully  set  out  in  rows  two  feet  apart,  one 
foot  apart  in  the  row.  Then  cover  the  bed  two 
inches  deep  with  dark  colored  soil,  made  by  a 
mixture  or  charcoal  dust  and  muck,  and  sprinkle 
salt  until  the  surface  is  white  again.  This  will  keep 
down  the  weeds  and  promote  the  growth  of  the 
asparagus,  which,  it  snould  be  remembered,  orig^ 
inated  on  the  sea-shore. 

In  autumn  remove  ^e  dead  stalks  and  cover  the 
bed  three  inches  deep  with  stable  manure,  to  be 
forked  in  the  spring,  with  another  dressing  of  salt 
Let  the  stalks  grow  the  first  and  second  year  with- 
out cutting,  that  the  roots  may  get  well  established ; 
the  third  year  the  asparagus  will  be  fit  to  cut,  and 
will,  with  similar  treatment  each  &11  and  spring — 
with  perhaps  a  slight  addition  of  &uth  to  prevent 
the  roots  nrom  coming  too  near  the  sur&oe— con- 
tinue to  yield  well  for  many  years* 

Remember,  room,  a  rich,  warm  soil,  moist,  but 
well  drained,  and  salt  enough  toprevent  the  growth 
of  weeds,  are  peculiarly  benefiaal  to  the  aspara- 
gus plant  With  these,  and  good  care,  one  cannot 
nil  to  have  that  inmate  of  all  good  gardens,  an  a»- 
paragus  bed.  __ 

FINE  YIELD  OF  POTATOES. 

Mb.  Editor  : — ^Noticing  in  your  valuable  paper 
a  report  of  a  large  yiela  of  potatoes,  by  frienda 
Enowlton  and  Cross,  t  will  give  you  my  success  in 
raising  the  same  kind,  (the  Jenny  liind,)  in  the 
rodcy  town  of  Shelbume.  The  past  season  I  have 
dug  from  eleven  rows,  eleven  rods  long,  (about 
twenty-two  roda  of  land,)  sevenfyfite  buMsU  of  po- 
tatoes' Although  I  did  not  weigh  any  of  them, 
yet  I  think  Imignt  have  weighed  some  which  would 
fully  equal  Ashneld  ''whoppers.*' 

ShMwne,  Jan,  7, 1856.  Reuben  Nms. 

TIXB  to  cut  TIXBEB — ^WILLOW  FOB  FENCES. 

I  wish  to  inquire  the  right  time  to  cut  timber 
and  not  have  it  j^wder  poet  P  Is  the  basket  wil- 
low good  for  fencing  P  Has  any  one  tried  it,  so  as 
to  know  how  it  ought  to  be  managed  between  pas- 
tures, or  between  paature  and  meadow  P  What 
length  of  time,  and  what  kind  of  willow  is  the 
best  P  What  distance  apart,  and  what  kind  of  land 
is  the  best?  How  man;^  years  before  it  will  make 
a  permanent  fence,  or  vnll  they  be  always  browsed 
so  that  they  are  not  of  any  value.  If  you,  or  any 
one  of  your  subscribers,  will  give  light  on  these  que»* 
tions,  you  will  do  a  fovor  to  many  of  your  sub* 
scribers.  a.  b. 

Salirintry,  VL 
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FLOWINO  AND  HANUBING  0KGHABD6 — CANADA 


MsL  Editor  : — ^I  wish  to  have  /our  judgment  as 
to  the  best  manure  for  me  to  use  upon  an  orchard 
which  I  propose  to  plow  in  the  spnng.  There  are 
some  2i  acres,  ot  a  clavey  loam  soil,  gently  undu- 
lating, with  a  slieht  normwestem  inclination 

It  was  planted  about  7  years  since,  and  has  had, 
I  judge,  about  an  equal  share  of  cultiTation  and 
Delect  since-the  owner  having  gone  west  four 
years  since. 

It  came  into  my  possession  last  i^ring,and  I  find 
that  the  last  summer,  though  the  trees  seem  to 
tiiriye,  and  for  the  second  appearance  of  fruit,  did 
well,  yet  the  weeds  and  grass  had  a  strife  for  pos- 
session, in  which  the  grass  came  out  second  best 
The  weeds  most  numerous  and  troublesome  are  the 
white  daisy,  and  a  large,  coarse  weed,  with  yellow 
blossoms,  called  by  some,  John's-wort 

Now  the  question  is,  as  to  using  stable  manure, 
aahes,  lime,  poudrette,  super-phosphate,  &c.,  &c., 
either  singly  or  mixed,  and  ir  it  is  best  to  give  a 
heavy  drcmmg  this  year,  or  moderately  for  two  or 
three  years  to  comeP 

Is  there  any  better  way  to  cure  Canada  thistles 
than  to  salt  them  P  D.  F.  M. 

It£MABK& — Cover  your  orchard  land  well  with 
■table  manure,  and  plow  it  in,  bat  plow  with  great 
care,  or  you  will  iiyare  the  roots.  After  plowing, 
apply  ten  bushels  of  ashes  to  the  acre,  and  harrow 
it  in,  and  your  trees  will  '*drop  fktness,"  after  the 
roots  have  got  ftdrly  hold  of  such  dressing. 

Cot  the  Osnada  thistle  when  in  blossom,  and 
when  dry  bum  them  where  they  grew.  Apply 
brush  and  other  rubbish,  if  you  have  it  at  hand. 
But  plowing  and  cultivating  is  best 

AOCIDSNTS  AND  DISEASES  OP  CATTLS. 

Mk.  Editok  : — ^Ten  years  ago  next  April  I  had 
a  cow  burst  so  badly  that  she  srew  poor  and  weak ; 
for  seven  or  eight  oays  I  could  ^t  no  one  to  re- 
lieve her,  when  she  failed  so  rapidly  as  soon  not  to 
be  able  to  rise  alone.  With  the  aid  of  a  farrier  I 
then  cut  through  the  skin  a  slit  about  eifht  inches 
long,  and  put  back  the  small  intestines,  mich  were 
all  down  m  the  skin  in  front  of  her  bag.  We 
closed  up  the  skin  with  a  strone  waxed  thread,  and 
she  gradually  recovered  and  brought  a  calf  the 
next  spring,  and  so  on  for  seven  years  in  succes- 
sion, when  I  fattened  her. 

In  reply  to  some  inquiries  about  the  horn  ail,  I 
would  say  that  I  cured  several  creatures,  so  far  j^one 
that  they  could  not  rise  without  help,  by  takmg  a 
bag  that  would  hold  a  quart  or  more  of  ec^ual 
paits  of  soft  soap  and  fine  salt,  filling  it  and  tyin^ 
It  on  top  of  the  nead  to  each  horn.  Let  it  remain 
several  days,  and  apply  another  if  the  cure  is  not 
effected.  B.  Martin. 

EaH  Corifdhf  Ft. 

HOW  TO  PREPARE  WHEAT  FOB  SOWING. 

Wash  the  wheat  clean,  drain  off  the  water  and 
add  two  quarts  of  coarse-fine  salt  to  a  bushel  Let 
it  stand  firom  24  hours  to  a  week,  and  stir  it  ooca- 
sonally.  When  ready  to  sow,  diain  off  the  brine, 
spread  the  wheat  on  the  barn-floor  and  sprinkle  it 
with  slaked  lime  until  it  is  in  condhbn  to  be  scatr 


tered  in  sowinff  easily.    I  never  knew  smut  or  the 
weevil  to  attadc  wheat  prepared  in  this  manner. 
JV*.  H.f  18M.  JoBEFHUs  Snow. 


ABOUT  MIXING  MANtJREB. 

Mr.  Editor:— tAs  this  is  a  good  time  to  draw 
out  manure,  will  you  please  tell  me,  through  your 
paper,  which  ii  the  best  to  put  into  my  heap,  plaa- 
ter  or  muriate  of  lime  ?  It  may  be,  some  of  your 
readers  have  tried  both,  and  can  tell  firom  experi* 
ence. 

Miifwd,  Jan.9 1856.  L.  A. 

Bemares. — ^We  would  not  adviie  either.  Haul 
out  the  manure,  pUe  it  up  snugly,  and  cover  itwith 
old  muck,  if  you  have  it  In  the  spring,  after  you 
have  dressed  your  land  with  this  manure,  then,  on 
a  portion  of  it  apply  the  muriate  of  lime,  and  on 
another  portion  apply  the  plaster.  Keep  an  exact 
account  of  the  transaction,  and  through  the  sum- 
nixer  note  the  appearance  of  the  crop,  and  in  the 
autumn,  the  result 

You  will  find  tlus  course  more  satiafiustory  than 
by  mixing  all  your  fertilisers  in  a  promisouous- 
heap. 

WHAT  IS  THE  EFFECT  OF  BONE  MEAL? 

Mr.  Editor: — ^WiU  yon  have  the  goodness 
through  your  valuable  paper  to  tell  me  the  prc^wr* 
ties  and  effect  of  bone  meal  upon  cattle  and  fowls* 
and  how  often,  and  what  quantities,  should  be  giv- 
en? A  8I7B80BIBEB. 

Muhua,  Jan.,  1856. 

Remarks.-— When  ''A  Subscriber"  remembers 
that  in  every  one  hundred  pounds  of  the  bones  of 
his  cows,  there  is  Jtfly-fiot  mnd  a  half  pounds  of 
phosphate  of  lime,  and  then  remembers  that  those 
bones  are  principally  drawn  from  lus  pastures  and 
fields,  he  vrill  become  satisfied  that  long  and  con- 
stant cropping  must  exhaust  that  substance.  The 
term,  phosphor,  is  from  two  Greek  words  which 
mean  "to  shine,"  "to  bring,"  that  is,  to  bring  light, 
because  when  exposed  to  the  air  it  smokes,  shines 
in  the  dark,  takes  fire  by  mere  rubbing,  and  bums 
with  a  large  bright  flame.  Phosphorus,  in  chem- 
istry, is  a  combustible  substance,  of  a  yellow  color, 
and  resembling  fine  wax.  It  exists  in  aU  animals 
and  plants,  though  in  comparatively  small  quanti- 
ties. Phosj^ioric  add  is  obtained  by  burning  a 
piece  of  phosphoruB  under  a  glass,  where  the 
white  fumes  of  acid  will  condense  on  the  cool  in- 
side of  the  vessel  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder,  • 
which  speedily  absorbs  moisture  ttom  the  air,  and  ■ 
runs  to  a  liquid.  This  liquid  is  called  phosphorie 
acid,  and  is  very  sour  and  corrosive.  It  combines  - 
vrith  potash,  Ume,  &c,  and  then  makes  what  we 
call  a  phosphate,  that  is,  the  phosphcOe  of  Ume,  &o^ 
and  the  bones  of  animals  contain  a  large  propor- 
tion of  this  add,  chiefly  in  combination  with  lime 
and  magnesia. 

After  Iongsx>ntinaed  oroppng  of  fields  and  paA- 
tures,  without  returning  much  manure,  this  sob- 
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stajice  18  exhausted,  the  cattle  do  not  obtain  a  tuf- 
fident  quantity  of  bone-making  material,  and  con- 
sequently sioken,  and  sometimes  die.  Young  chil- 
dren, fed  principally  upon  arrow-root,  and  other 
edibles  which  are  nearly  pure  starch,  often  suffer 
exceedingly  for  the  want  of  the  proper  bone-mak- 
ing substances. 

We  think  '<A  Subscriber"  will  now  clearly  see 
what  are  the  "properties  and  effects  of  bone  meal 
upon  cattle."  Give  it  as  often,  and  in  quantities  as 
much,  as  the  creature  will  eat  in  an  unmixed  state ; 
or,  it  may  occasionally  be  mixed  with  a  little  meal, 
or  sprinkled  upon  wet  hay.  We  are  alwaps  happy 
to  find  the  attention  of  the  reader  turned  to  such 
points — they  are  of  importance  to  the  fiurmer. 

HOT-BEDS — EABLT  BEET  AUD  CABBAGE — SWEET 

POTATO  SLIPS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^I  am  one  of  the  constant  readers 
of  the  JV*.  E.  Farmer^  and  I  want  to  make  a  few 
inquiries  through  its  columns.  I  want  to  start 
Boine  yegetables  under  glass,  and  my  sashes  will 
oorer  about  forty  square  feet  How  shall  I  build 
tho  frame  P  How  deep  must  the  manure  be?  fa.) 
What  is  the  earliest  beet  and  cabbage  ?  (6.)  Can 
I  find  sweet  potatoen  in  the  market  at  a  suitable 
time  for  starting  slips  ?  how  early  must  they  be 
planted?  (e.) 

Hanwn^  Jan,,  1856. 

Remarks. — (a.)  The  following  description  of  a 
hot-bed,  from  ''Bridgman's  Gardener's  Assistant," 
will  be  in  point : 

Some  gardeners  make  their  beds  on  the  level 
ground,  out  it  is  always  safest  to  make  them  in  pits 
firom  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  deep ;  in  order  to 
do  this,  the  pits  should  be  dug  in  autumn,  or  aheap 
of  dung  may  be  deposited  on  the  ground  intended 
for  the  beas  beibre  the  frost  sets  in,  and  good 
earth  may  be  obtained  from  the  pits  without  diifi- 
eultr. 

The  frames  should  be  made  of  good  sound 

Slanks;  the  back  plank  may  be  two  feet  wide,  and 
le  end  ones  may  be  so  sloped  as  to  make  fifleen- 
indh  plank  do  for  the  ftY>nt  A  fhune  calculated 
for  four  sashes,  of  three  feet  in  width  by  six  in 
length,  as  above  described,  should  be  nearly  thir^ 
teen  feet  long,  and  about  six  broad  at  the  top. 

The  frame  being  set  over  the  pit,  and  properly 
fastened,  the  fVesh  dung  should  be  spread  regular- 
ly in  the  nit  to  the  depw  of  twenty  to  twentv-four 
inehes ;  ir  the  dung  be  in  a  food  heating  conaition, 
oover  it  six  or  eight  inches  deep  with  mould,  then 
lay  on  the  sashes,  and  protect  the  beds  from  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather.  In  two  or  three  days 
the  rank  steam  will  pass  off;  it  will  then  be  neces- 
sary to  stir  the  mould  before  the  seed  be  sown,  to 
prevent  the  growth  of  young  weeds  that  mav  be 
fferminating ;  then  sow  the  seed  either  in  shallow 
oiiUs  or  broad-cast,  as  equally  as  possible,  reserving 
a  small  quantity  of  the  warm  mould  to  be  sown 
lightly  over  the  seed. 

(h.)  The  Bassano  beet  and  early  York  cabbage 
are  considered  the  earliest 

(c)  Sweet  potato  slips  are  usually  sold  by  Messrs. 
Band  &  Darling,  Quinoy  Market,  about  the  season 
Ibr  settingi— first  of  June. 


ORAT  LDCE  AND  WHITE— CHARCOAL. 

I  wish  to  ask  the  following  questions  of  yon,  or 
some  of  your  able  correspondents : 

Is  gray  lime  as  ^ood  for  farming  purposes  as  the 
white  ?    I  mean  as  a  manure. 

What  sort  of  soil  is  most  benefited  by  charcoal? 
and  IB  coal  made  from  hemlock,  or  other  softwood, 
as  good  as  that  made  from  hanl  wood,  as  a  fertili- 
ser, and  what  is  the  best  way  to  apply  it  ?  to  keep 
it  on,  or  near  the  top  of  the  soil,  or  oury  it  in  deep. 

Jan,,  1856.  C  w. 

A  SlfALL  AND  CHEAP  SUMMER-HOITSB. 

Mr.  Editor  :— Will  you  give  us  a  plan  for  a 
small  and  cheap  summer-house,  upon  wnich  vines 
may  run,  and  in  an  unpretending  garden;  and  di- 
mensions of  lumber  for  the  same. 

Tarnundh,  Maine,  1856.  O.  A.  Hnx. 

XtEMARKB. — Such  a  summer-house  is  a  beautiful 
feature  in  a  garden,  and  we  hope  some  of  our  ooiv 
respondents  will  tell  us  how  it  should  be  construct- 
ed.   

HOW  TO  TELL  GOOD  EGGS. 

Mr.  Brown  : — ^In  a  good  egg  the  small  end  is 
always  cold,  and  the  big  end  warm.  They  can  be 
tested  by  touching  the  tongue  to  the  small  end, 
and  then  to  the  large  end ;  any  one  can  observe  the 
difference.  W.  E.  S. 

Petersburgh,  Jan,  14,  1856. 


For  tkt  New  SngloHd 

OH  SAI8IH0  STOCK 

Having  had  considerable  experience  in  the  rais- 
ing of  stock,  I  wish  to  state  through  the  columns 
of  the  Farmar,  a  few  &cts  connected  with  it. 
There  is  a  mistaken  idea  prevalent  among  many 
fiirmers,  that  if  a  creature  is  fed  high  while  voung, 
it  will  naturallv  be  tender,  and.  must  so  be  fed 
throu|;h  life  to  oe  kept  in  ^ood  condition.  A  thing 
that  IS  worth  doing  at  all,  is  worth  well  doing;  u 
farmers  would  have  fine,  well  proportioned  cattle, 
they  must  be  well  cared  for  durmg  their  first  years, 
and  this  is  the  main  point ;  if  a  calf  is  kept  grow- 
ing all  of  the  time  the  first  year,  the  probabifity  is 
that  it  will  make  a  fine  creature,  if  it  have  enough 
even  of  poor  hay  to  eat  My  method  of  raising 
calves  is  this ;  let  them  suck  one-half  the  cow  gives 
for  four  or  five  weeks,  keeping  fine  hay  before 
them,  and  giving  them,  once  a  day,  a  handful  of 
meal  or  oats,  or  a  few  crusts  of  bread  soaked  in 
water,  then  learn  them  to  drink  porridge  made  of 
skim  milk  and  buckwheat  flour,  or  meed  that  has 
been  mfted.  In  this  way  they  seldom  scour  at  all ; 
and  if  one  does,  I  take  a  little  white  pine  cjiarcoal, 
finely  pulverized,  and  mixed  with  lard  enough  to 
make  it  adhere,  spread  this  mixture  on  a  piece  of 
bread,  and  give  it,  which  is  a  certain  cure.  I  feed 
in  this  wav  until  they  are  three  months  old,  when 
they  will  do  to  wean.  A  few  oats  should  be  given 
once  a  day  a  while  longer.  During  the  first  winter 
they  should  be  kept  in  a  warm  stable,  and  have  all 
the  good  hav  they  will  eat;  after  this  they  will 
grow  well  ana  keep  in  good  condition  on  meadow 
hay.  In  this  way  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  my 
three  vears  old  steers  to  weigh  3,000  lbs. 

And  what  is  true  of  calves,  is  true  of  oolts  in  a 
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greater  degree,  as  itis  the  Bymmetry  of  form,  and 
gracefulness  of  movement  in  the  horse,  in  which 
consists  his  highest  value.  If  the  colt  is  allowed 
to  become  stinted  while  young,  all  the  high  keep- 
ing that  can  be  given  in  after  life  never  can  restore 
that  which  he  has  lost  I  have  known  a  man  who 
wished  to  raise  up  a  tough  horse  for  his  own  use, 
who  kept  his  colt  in  an  open  shed,  with  nothing  but 
poor  hay  to  eat,  and  it  was  tough  indeed;  tough  to 
look  at,  tough  to  drive,  and  a  sorry  looking  udng 
altogether.  A  colt  should  be  kept  in  a  warm  sta- 
ble, with  plenty  of  good  hay,  a  pint  of  oats  and  a 
pint  of  shced  carrots  a  day,  during  the  first  winter, 
and  here  I  would  say,  that  I  consider  grooming  of 
as  much  importance  as  good  keeping ;  mrmers,  as  a 
general  thing,  pay  too  little  attenticm  to  this ;  a 
good  rubbing  from  head  to  foot,  once  a  day,  is 
worth  as  much  to  a  horse  as  two  quarts  of  oats. 
If  farmers  would  keep  three  things  m  view,  in  re- 
^d  to  youn^  animals,  we  should  soon  see  a  great 
improvement  m  the  stock  of  New  England,  which 
are  these — feed,  feed  well,  feed  high.  A.  F. 

JTest  Brw^^dd,  1856. 

Kemabks. — ^Capital  suggestions — and  as  true  as 
they  are  capital.    Hope  to  hear  from  A.  F.  again. 


For  iha  New  England  Farmer, 

HOBSE  EACnrG  AT  CATTLE  SHOWS. 


horse  to  run  a  race  that  the  crowd  "that  pays*  may 
have  an  opportunity  to  gratify  a  strange  curiosity 
that  seems  to  exist  in  the  breasts  of  the  Yankees. 

We  might  ask  the  managers  of  these  societies 
that  annually  throw  away  their  money  on  this  ra- 
cing business,  this  question — are  you  expending  the 
money  committed  to  yoifr  charge  in  a  manner  cal- 
culated to  give  permanent  satisfaction  P  And  of 
the  members  of  these  societies  I  would  ask,  are 
your  officers  spending  your  money  as  you  wish  to 
to  have  them  P  Are  you  willing  to  have  forty  or 
fifhf  dollars  paid  for  the  best  specimen  of  "horse- 
womanship,*  when  your  wife  or  daughter  receives 
but  (hree  or  four  dollars  as  the  highest  premium 
g^ven  for  the  best  butter,  cheese  or  bread  P  No, 
and  I  hope  the  officers  of  all  the  agricultural  soci- 
eties will  consider  well  What  they  are  doing  before 
they  conclude  to  give  away  half  or  a  quarter,  or  in 
short,  any  of  the  money  which  is  distributed  in  pre- 
miums, to  those  who  can  best  run  or  race  a  iiorse. 
Pray  remember  those  who  have  exerted  themselves 
to  raise  fruit  and  vegetables,  to  make  bread,  cheese 
and  butter,  to  bring  specimens  of  their  handiwork, 
that  your  halls  may  be  filled.  And  if  any  person 
should  prefer  horse-racing  to  bread  and  butter,  or 
fruit,  then  I  say,  let  him  have  his  fill  and  live  on 
that  as  long  as  he  can,  for  he  does  not  deserve  any 
of  Uie  bread  or  the  butter.    More  at  another  time. 

Middlesex. 

J^ewUm  Ceniref  Jan.  I6ihf  1856. 


Mb.  Editob  : — Can  you  tell  us  how  it  happens 
that  within  a  year  or  two,  the  time  at  our  catUe 
shows,  instead  of  being  devoted  to  the  legitimate 
objects  of  such  gathermgs,  is  devoted  to  horse-ra-* 
cing  ?  And  not  not  only  that,  but  a  large  part  of 
the  money  raised  and  set  aside  for  prizes,  given  for 
the  best  specimens  of  female  equestrianism  P  Is  it 
possible,  tnat,  in  this  enlightened  age,  we  are  wil- 
unff  to  sustain  horse-racing,  with  all  its  attendant 
evuis  too  numerous  to  mention  P  that  which  our 
good  fathers  and  mothers  have  labored  to  warn  us 
against,  and  to  shun  as  the  places  where  vice  and  im- 
morality did  abound.  This  practice  has  been  dis- 
countenanced by  the  good  and  moral  for  ages; 
and  now,  that  it  presents  itself  in  a  new  form,  un- 
der the  name  of  cattle  shows,  thousands,  both  old 
and  young,  are  in  attendance ;  the  grey  headed,  who 
oug^t  to  be  too  wise  to  be  seen  there,  and  the 
young  and  thoughtless,  who  drink  in  the  excitement 
of  the  hour,  mm  all  the  evil  they  see  and  hear,  as 
they  would  the  most  luscious  sweets.  Horse-racing 
has  become  the  most  important  part  of  the  per- 
formances, beside  which,  an  able  ana  well  delivered 
address  would  be  called  poor  and  insipid,  and  not 
worth  listening  too. 

It  is  said  by  way  of  excuse  for  all  this,  that  it 
draws  a  crowd,  and  it  pays,  and  this  is  all  that  can 
be  said  in  favor  of  the  thine.  AH  very  true.  So 
it  would  draw  a  crowd  and  doubtless  pay,  to  have 
a  puppet  show,  Jim  Crow  dancers,  a  circus,  or 
scmetning  of  that  sort,  but  do  you  think  it  would 
tend  to  promote  the  noble  art  of  agriculture  P  For 
one,  I  think  otherwise,  and  am  determined  to  raise 
my  voice  asiinst  th»  increasing  evil.  More  than 
once  when  I  have  witnessed  the  races,  I  have  been 
led  to  remark  that  the  ladies  would  do  better  to  be 
at  home,  making  bread  or  butter,  or  still  better,  be 
able  to  bring  a  specimen  of  those  articles  to  the 
&ir,  that  they  might  compete  for  the  prizes  offered, 


Remabks. — ^There  is  a  diversity  of  opinion  in  re- 
gard to  trotting-courses  on  our  Fair  Grounds.  We 
are  willing  to  yield  room  for  a  pertinent  discussion 
of  the  question. 


For  ffte  New  England  Fanner. 

ABOUT  FABM  ACCOUNTS. 

The  neighbors  of  Shoemaker  A.  expressed  sur- 
prise on  hearing  that  he  had  made  a  purchase  of 
real  estate.  It  was  not  so  surprising  an  afiiair,  after 
alL  Hie  observation  of  A.  had  learned  him  that 
lucky  jiurchases  were  made  in  a  dull  market  He 
had  the  money,  and  thought  it  would  be  a  safe  in- 
vestment, and  having  been  brought  up  on  a  farm- 
and  having  a  taste  for  agriculture,  the  management 
of  a  piece  of  land  would  be  to  him  a  relaxation  in- 
stead of  a  care.  A.'s  purchase  consisted  of  a  smaU 
farm  of  twenty  acres,  •*be  they  more  or  less,"  with- 
out buildings,  they  having  recently  been  destroyed; 
situated  within  half  a  mile  of  his  shop  and  the  Postr 
office.  A.'s  first  step  was  to  hire  a  surveyor  to 
measure  and  draw  a  plan  of  his  land,  when  he  found 
he  had  nearly  an  acre  more  than  he  •  expected, 
which  more  than  paid  the  expense. 

The  trees  next  became  the  object  of  particular 
attention ;  they|Werej>runed  and  washed,  and  every- 
thing done  for  them  that  promised  to  promote 
their  advancement  The  labor  was  all  hired,  the 
manure  for  composting  was  all  bought,  the  crops 
were  all  sold,  and  accurate  accounts  kept  of  the 
same.  What  time  A.  spent  in  managing  and  keep- 
ing accounts  of  the  land,  the  agricultural  paper, 
&c,  were  all  charged  to  real  estate. 

At  the  end  of  three  years,  the  hay  crop  had 
been  doubled,  and  all  the  other  cfops  greatly  in- 
creased.   A.  became  desirous  of  changing  his  resi- 
dence, and  consequently  of  selling  his  farm.    The 
rather  than  to  sHbw  themselves  mounted  on  a  fastjfarm  was  advertised  in  the  agricultural  paper  that 
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had  the  greatest  cizculation  in  the  yidnity,  and  a 

gUTchaser  soon  appeared  to  inquire  the  pricei  whieh 
e  informed  A.  was  altogether  too  high. 
^  Then  the  value  of  the  accounts  A.  had  kept  for 
his  own  amusement  become  manifest.  By  them  he 
then  was  able  to  show  that  the  net  income  of  the 
&rm  was  ten  per  cent  on  the  amount  asked  The 
farm  was  sold  for  a  handsome  advance  on  the  whole 
cost,  which  A.  thinks,  he  owes  mostly  to  his  ac- 
CQuntB.  A.  thinks  the  fuller  the  farmer's  acooimts 
of  his  crops,  cost  of  cultiTatbn,  and  net  income  of 
his  &rm,  the  better  advantage  he  has  when  he 
wants  to  sell ;  the  better  chance  he  has  of  getting 
a  fair  price  for  his  farm ;  and  that  no  farm  wohl  pays 
better  than  that  of  keeping  as  accurate  accounts  as 
possible  of  all  farm  affairs. 

A.'s  conclusion  is  certainly  reasonable ;  is  it  not 
worthy  of  being  endorsed  and  acted  upon  P 
Brookfitld,  1856.  Yeoxan. 

•  —— — ^-« 

Bemarks. — ^Most  certainly.  The  aboye  is  a  very 
happy  illustration  of  the  valne  of  fleurm  accounts. 


OEAHBEBET  OVLTUBE. 

[Fbom  CHI  Mdolmsz  TmAinioviom.] 

Gentleicen  : — ^I  see  in  your  advertisement  of  pre- 
miimis  to  be  distributed,  one  for  Cranberries,  which 
I  hope  to  obtain ;  and  I  refer  you  for  a  description 
of  tne  manner  in  which  I  proceeded  to  raise  tnem, 
to  the  Agriculture  of  Massachusetts,  as  shown  in  re- 
turns of  the  Agricultural  Societies  of  1853,  pp.  245, 
as  follows : 

^Mr.  Flint's  Statement. — In  the  autumn  of 
1843, 1  built  a  dam  and  flowed  the  swamp  from 
that  time  till  August,  1846 ;  then  let  off  the  water. 

The  following  October,  burnt  over  the  swamp, 
and  set  the  vines.  The  vines  were  cut  up  with  a 
sharp  hoe  or  shovel,  and  set  in  hiUs,  three  and  a 
half  feet  apart ;  the  bunches  about  the  size  of  a 
quart  measure. 

In  raising  from  the  seed,  I  planted  in  October, 
1846,  about  half  an  acre;  crusninff  each  berry  be- 
tween the  thumb  and  finger,  and  placing  it  just  un- 
der the  mud ;  single  berries  in  a  hiU^  uree  and  a 
half  feet  apart  Also,  sowed  broadcast  a  number 
of  bushels  the  following  spring.  Very  few  vines 
appeared  from  them  for  two  or  three  years;  no 
berries  till  1852,  then  venr  small ;  in  1853,  good 
size,  in  quantity,  worth  piclung. 

My  practice  has  been  to  stop  the  water  in  Octo- 
ber, and  keep  it  on  till  May,  or  until  the  weather  is 
warm  enougn  to  start  vegetation — ^then  lower  it 
down  to  the  top  of  the  vines,  and  keep  it  on  them 
until  I  think  the  spring  frosts  are  over,  then  let  the 
vines  be  fairly  out  of  the  water  until  the  berries  are 
l^rown — say  from  10th  to  15th  August — then  draw 
it  off  for  ripening  and  picking. 

We  found  three  or  four  small  beds  of  native 
vines  on  the  swamp,  after  we  let  off  the  water  to  set 
the  vines,  and  a  few  very  fine  berries ;  tMere  is  now 
|)robably  a  dozen  beds  tnat  bear  berries; 

In  1850,  we  picked  seventeen  bushels  of  berries 
on  the  swamp;  in  1851,  twenty-eight  bushels;  in 
1852,  ninety-three  bushels ;  in  1853,  we  estimated 
them  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  bushels. 

In  1852,  the  native  vines  produced  by  estimation, 
before  selling,  forty  bushels ;  the  transplanted  vines, 
sixty  bushels ;  the  increase  this  year  is,  principally, 
from  the  transplanted  vines. 


I  now  give  you  a  statement  of  the  proeeeds : 

1850,  ploUd  t7  bttriiela,  mM  1M  tnuheU  for   fSS^ 

1861,    »«    as     "      "  aa     •«     «     70,00 

1862,  «<  98  "  **  08  '<  «(  800,00 
1858,  «  62  bMi.,  M  63  VMM.,  *«  880,00 
1854,  ««  47  "  «•  47  •«  "  805,00 
1856,     ««     60  by  QflUmstion,  proteble  vsloe  600,00 

tUSljOO 

I  learn  from  the  first  annual  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  that  the  cost  of 
preparing  land  and  setting  vines  is  $1,50  to  (1,871 
per  rodt  which  is  very  extravagant,  compared  with 
the  manner  I  have  pursaed : 

The  eott  of  boflding  mj  dftin,  by  ooitfimot,  ^30,00 
Ox  labor,  ftimlihea  by  myieie,  eattiBAted,  6,00 

Setting  Tines  on  about  an  acre,  26,00 


Tbe  ooet  of  ifeopiiiiiff  and  letting  off  water,  and 
taking  care  of  the  WBie  linoe  1840,  yearly, 
$10,00,  $90,00 

Beckoning  the  cranberriee  for  the  past  slz  yean 
at  tiz  hundred  buahelt,  and  the  cost  of  pick- 
ing and  marketing  the  lame  at  76  oentt 
per  buflliel,  450,00 


$60,00 


Net  iffoftt  on  $60  estpended  in  nine  years. 


$640,00 

$1041,20 

116,97 


Yearly  income  on 

Respectfully  yours,         Addison  Flint. 
Abrffc  RMuUngt  S^  25,  1800. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  above  statement,  in  re- 
gard to  the  management,  the  quantity  sold,  and  the 
amount  received,  are  correct  Isaac  Flint. 

J^orik  Reading,  Sept,  25, 1855. 


Rema&ks. — Since  the  above  statement  was  made, 
we  have  learned  from  Mr.  Flint,  that  he  had  just 
fifty  barrels  of  cranberries  as  his  crop  of  1855, 
which  he  sold  for  thuieen  doUars  a  barrel,  delivered 
at  the  depot  two  miles  from  the  house,  making  the 
pretty  sum  of  str  hundrtd  andfifly  doUan,  as  the 
product  of  two  acres  of  what  was  quite  recently  an 
almost  worthless  bog  meadow.  Mr.  Flint  also  states 
that  in  looking  about  he  notices  a  good  many  tracts  of 
land  apparently  as  good  for  the  cranberry  crop  as 
his,  and  that  some  of  the  pieces  might  much  more 
readily  be  flowed  and  reclaimed  than  his  own. 


Ar  tht  New  England  Fwwm. 

EH0LI8H  LAP8T0VE  POTATOES. 

Messbs.  Editobs  : — ^Last  spring  I  was  induced  to 
purchase  a  quantity  of  the  above  variety  of  pota- 
toes,— ^in  part  by  the  excellent  character  given 
them,  and  m  part  by  the  belief  that  thej'  were  the 
'*old  &ahionea"  Kidnev  variety,  (long  since  num- 
bered amonff  the  "gooa  things  ox  the  earth  which 
were,")  which  had  come  home  in  its  purity. 

My  experience  justifies  its  character  for  early 
maturity  as  well  as  excellence  in  quality,  and  was 
entirely  free  from  disease,  as  was  not  the  case  with 
a\l  the  other  varieties  cultivated  by  myself  and 
neighbors.  I  am  now  using  them  as  a  baking  po- 
tato, to  which  mode  of  coding  their  formation  is 
more  admirably  adapted,  presenting  great  surface 
and  little  depth  in  proporUop  to  size,  and  in  that 
mode  of  cookine,  thiiuL  them  fully  equal  to  the 
Lady  Finger  ana  Garter. 

As  a  produce,  they  are  far  beyond  my  expecta- 
tions, from  the  appearance  of  the  seed,  but  wheth- 
er the  past  season  had  the  effect  of  indudng  irre^ 
ularity  of  size,  or  whether  it  is  peculiar  to  the  van- 
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ety,  is  a  problem  that  &rther  time  must  determine, 
to  far  as  I  am  concerned.  In  han^esting,  I  person- 
ally inspected  the  produce  often  hills,  each  seeded 
iriui  a  single  potato,  and  the  avera^  yield  was 
thirty-four  and  a  fraction,  ranging  in  aze  from  that 
of  a  robin's  egg  to  a  circumference  of  7  to  9  inch- 
es, about  one-naif  medium  to  full  size  quoted, 
and  remaining  half  from  medmm  down  to  the  siae 
first  mentioned.  Of  seyen  varieties  which  I  raise, 
equall]^  great  difference  in  size  prevailed,  with  the 
exception  of  White  Chenangoes ;  they  were  few  in 
the  hill  in  comparison  with  all  the  others,  but  in 
size  uniformly  large,  although  much  affected  by  the 
disease.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  variety  is  worthy 
of  cultivation  with  a  view  to  general  use,  not  only 
on  account  of  its  early  variety,  but  for  its  excellent 
baking  Qualities.  Will  not  otliers  who  produce  the 
the  seeds  for  trial  ffive  their  experience  through 
your  valuable  joumalP  Middlesex. 

Jan.  Sd,  1856. 


For  fawn  color,  add  4  lbs*  umber,  1  lb.  Indian 
Red,  and  1  lb.  lampblack. 

For  erey  or  stone  color,  add  4  lbs.  raw  umber 
and  2  lbs.  lampblack. 

The  color  may  be  but  on  with  a  common  white- 
wash brush,  and  will  DC  found  much  more  durable 
than  common  whitewash.— 5cten<i/ic  American. 


THE  OLD  HOMESTEAD. 

Wliene'er  the  bappieit  time  is  come 

That  to  the  year  belongs, 
or  uplmndB  blight  with  hftrfevt  gold. 

And  meadows  tfaXi  of  songs— 
When  fleldfl  of  yet  nnrlpened  corn, 

And  dally  garnering  stores. 
Remind  the  thilftj  hosbandman 

Of  ampler  thrashing  floors — 
How  pleasant  from  the  din  and  dust 

or  the  thoroughfare  aloof, 
Seems  the  old-fashioned  homestead, 

With  steep  and  mossy  roof ! 

When  home  the  woodman  plods,  with  axe 

Upon  his  shoulder  swung, 
And  in  the  knotted  apple  tree 

Are  scythe  and  sickle  hnng — 
When  lif^t  the  swallows  twitter 

'Neath  the  raftors  of  the  sbed. 
And  the  table  on  the  iTied  porch 

With  decent  care  is  spread — 
The  heart  is  Hf^t  and  freer 

Than  beats  in  populous  town. 
In  the  old  fashioned  homestead, 

With  gables  sharp  and  brown. 

When  the  flowers  of  summer  perish 

In  the  cold  and  bitter  rain, 
And  the  Utile  birds  with  weary  wings 

HaTo  gone  aeross  the  main— 
When  curls  the  blue  smoke  upwards 

Up  towards  the  bluer  sky, 
And  eold  along  the  naked  UUs, 

And  white  the  snow-drifts  lie — 
In  tales  of  lore  and  glory. 

Is  forgot  the  cloud  and  storm, 
In  the  old  ^shioned  homestead, 

With  hearthstone  large  and  warm. 

Whitewash  for  Out-houses  and  Fences. — 
Take  a  clean  barrel  that  will  hold  water.  Put  into 
it  hidf  a  bushel  of  quicklime,  and  slack  it  by  pour- 
ing oyer  it  boiling  water,  sufficient  to  cover  it  four 
or  five  inches  deep,  and  sSrring  it  until  slaked. 
When  qmte  slaked,  add  two  pounds  of  sulphate  of 
anc,  which  may  be  had  at  any  of  the  drug^sts,  and 
one  of  common  salt,  which  in  a  few  days  will  cause 
whitewash  to  harden  on  the  wood  work.  Add  suffi- 
cient water  to  bring  it  to  the  consistency  of  thick 
n^tewasL 

To  make  the  aboye  wash  of  a  pleasant  cream 
color,  add  3  lbs.  yellow  ochre. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer, 

WATEBIKG  CATTLE. 

Being  under  the  necessity  of  going  out  in  this 
driving  storm  of  snow  Xo  see  that  my  stock  are 
water^  at  the  neighboring  brooks,  has  impressed 
on  my  mind  the  loss  I  am  suffering  bv  not  having 

Cided  water  for  them  in  their  stalls,  or  in  the 
-yard  adjoining.  This  same  brook  runs  with- 
in two  hundred  feet  of  the  bam,  where,  at  an  ex- 
pense not  exceeding  $50,  machinery  could  be  placed 
that  by  the  power  of  the  water  itself,  would  yield  a 
constant  supply  of  pure  water  for  as  many  cattle  as 
the  bam  will  accommodate.  That  this  is  so,  I 
know,  because  on  my  neighbor's  &rm,  where  he 
keeps  constantly  ^ftj  or  more  cows,  and  as  many 
oxen,  horses,  and  other  animals,  as  are  needed  on 
a  large  &rm,  for  the  last/ive  years,  he  has  obtained 
all  the  water  they  needed,  both  winter  and  summer 
from  a  small  pond  in  his  pasture  distant  2500  feet, 
forced  through  a  lead  pipe,  by  a  fall  of  only  19  feet 
head — ^the  original  cost  of  the  preparation  did  not 
exceed  $200.  Here  then,  at  an  expense  not  ex- 
ceeding $20  a  year,  is  obtained  a  convenience  that 
is  equivalent  to  the  services  of  one  man,  and  an  ad- 
ditional benefit,  more  than  double  this  saving. 
Think  also  of  the  saving  made,  in  the  droppings  of 
the  animals,  one-half  of  which  would  be  lost  by 
their  roaming  abroad,  and  irretrievably  lost,  when 
dropped  in  and  floated  away  with  the  stream.— 
This  IS  no  fancy  picture ;  instances  of  this  kind  may 
be  seen  in  every  &rming  village ;  aye,  more,  we 
have  known  farmers  who  have  boasted  of  their 
convenienoe  of  watering  their  cattle  at  the  brooks, 
or  neighboring  ponds,  as  their  fathers  for  a  hunr 
dred  years  had  done  before  them.  It  is  perfectly 
easy  to  demonstrate,  that  the  loss  sustained  in  fer- 
tilizers, by  this  careless  usage,  in  this  period,  at  a 
moderate  valuation,  would  exceed  the  present  value 
of  the  farm,  at  a  high  valuation.  So  much  for  heed- 
lessly going  on  in  the  steps  of  those  who  have  been 
before  us,  without  regard  to  consequences. 
January  let,  1856.  %• 

Reharks. — The  above  communication  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly valuable  one.  It  is  the  notice  of  such 
practical,  every  day  wants  of  the  farmer^  that  gives 
an  agricultural  paper  much  of  its  value.  Water 
arrangements  are  generally  expensive,  we  are  aware 
but  that  should  not  deter  one  from  making  a  be- 
ginning. We  know  a  good  farmer— one  of  the  best 
— ^who  pumped  water  forty  years,  for  forty  head 
of  cattle  per  day.  Now  this  would  require  at  least 
a  minute  for  each  animal,  twice  a  day,  making  eigh- 
ty minutes,  and  of  very  hard  work,  too.  At  length 
after  wearing  out  some  dozen  pumps,  and  pretty 
nearly  wearing  out  himself,  he  dug  a  well  in  the 
side  of  a  hill  twenty-one  hundred  feet  f^m  his  bam, 
put  in  a  half-inch  gutta  percha  pipe,  and  for  several 
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yean  past  hu  had  the  felidty  of  seeing  the  water 
run  Aowa  hill  by  iu  own  gnyitj,  and  fllUug  hia 
ample  tiougha  to  overflowing,  where  the  cattle  may 
■lake  their  thirat  at  wilL  It  alao  serrea  tai  many 
other  purposes,  and  all  accomplished  at  a  cost  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  doIUra. 


QBOTTHS  FLAS  OF  A  COHTEVIEXT 
BARB. 


Thiabamii  38  by  6A,  on  the  grotmd;  20  feet 
p4Mta,  with  smati  ventilator  on  the  roof;  two  win- 
dows in  each  gable  end,  of  12  lights  each;  4  win- 
dows in  the  stable,  of  6  lights  each ;  a  long  window 
over  the  great  doors  two  lights  high ;  all  9  by  12 
glass. 

Hie  driveway  in  the  ceDtre,  13  feet  wide;  the 
entjance  door  to  atable  in  the  centre;  entrance  to 
manure  shed  at  each  end. 

A,  bay  for  hay.  B,  driveway,  or  bam  floor. 
C,  is  a  crib,  or  stancheon,  placed  2  feet  4  inches 
from  the  line  of  driveway.  J>,  platform  for 
4  feet  2  inches,  with  2  inches  jutch.  £,  trench  be- 
hind cowB,  22  inches  wide,  and  6  inches  deep.  ~ 
walk  back  of  cows,  3  feet  8  bches  wide,  with  icnt- 
tles  at  BuiUble  dittances,  with  wrought  hbget. 
manure  shed,  1  feet  deep,  built  of  wood,  10  feet 
wide,  with  a  G  foot  entrance  in  the  centre  to  tl 

The  floor  over  the  driveway  should  be  Jramed  i 
a*  to  be  movable,  either  T  feet,  101,  or  14  feet 
height,  for  convenience  in  storing  coarse  fodder. 

The  tie  stancheon  should  lean  from  the  animal 
at  the  topfS  inches  io  G  feet  in  height,  and  the  spnce 
between  the  stancheoni  at  the  bottom  should  be  an 


inch  and  a  half  wider  than  at  the  top — say  6i  at 
top  and  8  inches  at  bottom. 

A  division  wall  runs  under  the  cr9)  the  whole 
length  of  the  bam,  to  divide  the  manure  cellar 
from  the  main  one  under  bay  and  driveway. 

The  object  of  a  manure  ehed,  in  addition  to  the 
cellar  under  the  cow  stable,  is  to  leave  the  cellar 
mom  free  in  which  to  deposit  muck  and  loam,  kee^ 
it  fh>m  freering,  and  have  it  convenient  bi  mix  with 
droppings  in  the  manure  shed ;  also,  to  keep 
the  evaporations  of  the  manure  from  ascending 
to  the  bam  to  injure  the  hay  and  be  breathed  by 
the  cattle.    Two  or  three  scuttles  should  be  made 

the  crib  through!  which  to  drop  muck. 

Two  ventilating  pipes  should  be  placed  on  the 
outnde  of  the  main  bmlding,  18  by  12  inches,com- 
mendng  on  the  roof  of  the  manmre  shed,  and  ex-' 
tending  nearly  to  the  eaves  of  the  bam,  with  capon 
top,  and  opening  at  three  sides. 

If  the  cellar  is  made  tight  there  should  be  small 
windows  m  opposite  aides  of  the  cellar,  made  to 

KA88ACEITSETT8  A6BICTTXTVBAL 

CLUB, 
[t  is  well  known  that  we  have  in  this  State  ths 
old  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Agriculture,  n  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  one 
agricultural  associations  in  each  county  in 
the  State,  and  a  Legislative  Agricultural  Society, 
holding  itsmeetings  one  eveningin  each  week,  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Legislature.  It  may  not  be  so 
well  known,  however,  that  there  is  but  one  in  all 
associations,  open  to  the  public,  where  any 
o  in  and  take  a  part  in  the  discussians— and 
these  diacuisioDS  are  held  in  the  evening, 
"nie  Stale  Board  of  Agriculture  has  ample  room* 
the  State  House,  where  meetings  might  be  held 
during  some  convenient  hours  of  the  day,  and 
where  the  people,  not  only  of  our  own  Slate,  but  of 
all  the  surrounding  States,  coold  meet  and  engage 
converaation,  discussions,  or  fbr  the  arrangement 
of  any  bnsineBa,  having  relation  to  agricultural  pn>- 
gress. 

We  suggeat,  therefore,  the  propriety  of  forming 
a  MaitaduitetU  Agrieuitvrai  CUih,  and  that  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  be  requested  to  allow  it 
of  one  of  its  rooms  at  the  State  House, 
where  a  meeting  may  be  holden,  at  12  o'clock,  noon, 
day  of  each  week.    The  Club,  of  course,  to 
be  regularly  organized.      Such  an  arrangement 
would  aocommodate  Bundreds  who  find  it  entirely 
it  to  attend  the  evenmg  meetings  at  the 
State  House,  end  it  would   afford  opportimity  for 
the  brmcrs,  gardeners,  drovers,  and  all  others  to  go 
an  hour  or  more  without  much  inter- 
ruption to  thdr  business,  and  without  bang  away 
fh>m  home  over  night.    Who  will  take  up  the  mat- 
ter and  help  it  along  ? 
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jPor  the  New  Sng^and  Parmer, 

HOW  TO  BAISE  FOREIGN  GRAPES 
ini DER  GLASS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^My  information  on  the  subject 
of  raising  foreign  grapes  under  glass,  has  been  de- 
rived from  observation,  the  reading  of  some  publi- 
cations on  grape  culture,  and  &e  ex^rienoe  I 
hayegainedDy  experimenting  upon  their  sugges- 
tions. In  the  first  place  I  wiU  give  you  the  plan  of 
my  vinery,  and  the  preparation  of  the  border.  The 
vinery  is  34  feet  lonf  by  16  wide ;  the  sills  are 
placed  upon  seven  bricK  piers  on  a  side,  rising 
three  feet  above  the  ground,  vnth  a  span  roof,  run- 
ning north  and  south.  The  sides  are  boarded  with 
matched  boards  up  to  the  sills,  and  the  ends  the 
same  on  each  side  of  the  doors.  The  rafters  are  12 
ibet  long.  The  sashes  two  lengths,  three  of  the  top 
ones  on  the  west  side  slide  over  the  bottom.  The 
ends  axe  also  of  glass,  above  the  ceiling,  three  feet 
from  the  ground.  There  are  two  ventilators  about 
six  feet  long  and  eight  inches  wide,  on  each  side 
under  the  oIIb,  which  open  and  shut,  and  a  door  at 
the  centre  of  the  north  and  south  ends,  all  of  which 
can  be  opened  to  admit  air  when  necessanr. 

I  have  a  hydrant  at  one  end  of  the  building,  un- 
der which  I  Keep  a  barrel  of  water  standing,  and  a 
hose,  by  which  I  can  water  the  border  and  sprinkle 
the  vines  in  a  short  time.  The  border  is  the 
length  of  the  building,  and  19  feet  wide  on  each 
side  of  the  walk,  which  extends  through  the  centre 
of  the  hoKise;  being  7  feet  inside  and  12  outside  of 
the  building.  The  soil  was  removed  two  and  a 
ludf  feet  in  depth.  The  bottom  was  filled  about 
six  inches  with  oyster  shells  and  smdl  round 
stones,  to  prevent  the  roots  from  soaking  on  a  wet 
bottom.    The  tur&  taken  from  the  top  of  the 

ground  were  laid  on  the  shells  and  stones,  then  a 
yinff  of  compost,  and  then  a  laying  of  bones  from 
the  slaughter  house,  mostly  catties'  heads,  and  filled 
up  with  a  mixture  of  loam,  muck,  leached  ashes, 
scraps  of  old  leather,  lime,  rubbish,  bones  and  ma- 
nure, raising  it  about  six  inches  above  the  ground. 
As  it  was  placed  on  a  gravelly  foundation,  I  have 
thought  a  orain  to  take  off  the  water  unneoeesarv. 
Downing  says  of  grape  culture,  respecting  the  soil, 
that  *^t  should  be  tuy  and  light,  deep  and  ridu" 
Dead  carcasses,  which  are  reccommended  by  some 
writers,  I  think  entirely  unnecessary.  The  cost  of 
the  building  and  border  was  about  four  hundred 
dollars. 
^  The  beginning  of  April,  1853, 1  planted  24  grape 
vines,  12  on  eacn  side,  wldch  I  had  of  Parsons  & 
Co.,  of  Flushing,  L.  I.  There  were  11  varieties, 
but  mostly  black  Hamburgh.  The  roots  were  well 
s])read  out,  just  outside  of  the  building,  and  covered 
with  about  three  inches  of  soil,  and  the  vines 
brought  in  under  the  ceiling  to  the  inside,  and  tied 
to  the  wires  about  ten  inches  from  the  glass,  after 
the  buds  began  to  push.  It  being  important  to 
keep  the  bouse  and  oorder  moist  the  first  part  of 
the  season,  the  inside  was  watered  three  or  four 
times  a  week,  and  the  vines  sprinkled  almost  every 
day,  and  the  outside  was  watered  near  the  roots 
with  soap-suds  once  a  week.  The  most  of  the 
vines  reached  the  top  of  the  vineir  by  the  middle 
of  August.  The  house  was  opened  as  the  heat  be- 
gan to  increase,  and  shut  before  sunset.  The  ther- 
mometer, when  the  weather  would  allow,  was  kept 
between  70°  and  80^,  and  not  over  90^,  unless  the 
temperature  without  was  higher.    After  the  first 


of  September,  I  watered  but  seldom.  The  first  of 
December  I  cut  back  the  cane  to  within  four  feet 
of  the  ground,  and  laid  them  down  inside  and  cov^ 
ered  with  tan  bark.  The  2d  year,  1854, 1  uncover- 
ed the  vines  the  tenth  of  April,  and  opened  the 
house  as  the  season  would  allow,  and  after  the 
buds  began  to  push,  tied  them  to  the  wires.  About 
the  first  of  June  they  began  to  show  fruit  I 
pinched  off  the  most  of  them,  and  did  not  allow 
over  three  bunches  to  grow  on  a  vine  the  first  year 
of  bearing,  and  not  more  than  one  cluster  on 
a  spur.  Watering  the  border  was  continued  tliree 
or  four  times  a  week  in  the  morning,  but  sprink- 
ling the  vines  was  discontinued  wmle  the  fruit 
was  in  blossom.  When  the  fruit  was  formed,  I 
ninched  off  the  end  of  the  spur  an  inch  beyond  the 
nrst  leaf  above  the  bunch,  and  kept  all  the  laterals 
back  to  within  about  12  inches  of  the  cane.  When 
the  fruit  became  the  size  of  a  pea,  I  commenced 
thinmng  them  out  vrith  a  pair  of  sharp  pointed 
scissors,  taking  the  small  ones  first  This  was  done 
twice  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  weeks,  taking 
about  one-half  of  the  number.  The  first  of  July 
and  the  first  of  August,  I  sprinkled  two  pounds  of 
sulphur  each  time  on  the  around  in  the  middle  of 
the  day  to  prevent  mildew.  When  the  vines 
reached  the  top"  of  the  vinery,  they  were  pinched 
off,  but  two  or  three  laterals  were  left  to  grow  a 
few  weeks  longer  to  prevent  the  buds  from  burst- 
ing. There  were  aoout  fifty  bunches,  weighing 
from  ten  ounces  to  one  pouna.  One  vine,  the  Syr- 
ian, had  three  bunches  weighing  from  two  and  a 
half  to  three  pounds,  and  some  few  of  the  black 
Hamburghs,  over  one  pound.  In  seventeen  months 
from  the  time  of  planting,  some  of  the  bunches 
were  ripe.  In  the  udl  I  covered  the  outside  bor- 
der with  manure  about  ten  inches  thick,  to  prevent 
the  roots  from  freering,  and  to  enrich  the  border 
for  the  next  year.  The  first  of  December,  I  cut 
them  off  to  within  eight  feet  of  the  ground,  washed 
them  with  a  coat  ot  soft  soap  and  sulphur,  laid 
them  down  as  last  year  and  covered  with  tan  bark. 
The  third  year,  1855.  As  the  season  advanced, 
I  opened  the  house  on  hot  days,  and  as  the  season 
was  late,  did  not  uncover  the  vines  until  the  18th  of 
April.  I  washed  them  with  soap-suds,  and  when 
the  buds  began  to  push,  tied  them  to  the  wires. 
The  whole  border  was  forked  up  after  removing 
the  manure  from  the  outside,  and  the  inside  wa- 
tered thoroughly  from  the  hydrant  and  hose,  so  as 
to  penetrate  the  depth  of  the  border.  It  had  not 
been  watered  for  the  previous  six  months.  A  simi- 
lar course  in  the  cultivation  was  pursued  as  the  pre- 
vious year  in  regard  to  watering,  airing,  thinning 
out,  cutting  back  the  spurs,  and  stopping  when 
they  reached  tlie  top  of  the  house,  leaving  two  or 
three  laterals  to  grow  a  few  weeks  longer.  Sul- 
phur was  scatterea  over  the  ground  twice  as  the 
previous  year.  I  allowed  from  seren  to  ten  bunch- 
es to  grow  on  a  vine,  but  only  one  on  a  spur,  and 
had  about  two  himdied  bunches  of  good  and  well- 
ripened  fruit  I  commenced  picking  the  L5th  of 
September,  and  have  had  them  till  the  present 
time,  20th  of  Nov.  The  black  Hamburgh,  Royal 
Muscadine  and  White  Sweet  Water  have  been 
heavier  than  last  year,  some  of  them  weighing 
from  14  to  20  ounces.  The  Syrian,  on  which 
were  seven  bunches,  weighed  from  1^  to  2  pounds 
each.  The  danger  of  overtasking  the  rines  com- 
pelled me,  though  with  reluctance,  to  pluck  off 
more  than  one-htdf  of  the  clusters  after  they  had 
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formed  and  appeared  as  likely  to  ripen  as  well  as 
the  others.  The  result  was,  the  remaining  bunches 
ripened  perfectly,  and  the  vines  appear  in  good  con- 
dition for  another  year. 

I  have  thus  given  you  my  method  of  raising  for- 
eign grapes,  and  I  should  Gke  to  have  others  make 
the  tnal  for  themselves,  and  prove  more  successful 
than  I  have  been.  It  has  taken  my  personal  atten- 
tion an  hour  or  two  almost  every  day,  and  in  thin- 
ing  them  out  it  took  two  or  three  whole  days. 
The  rich  fruit  obtained  the  premium  of.  the  Horti- 
cultural and  Agricultural  Societies,  yet  of  ilsdfhas 
amply  compensated  me  for  the  trouble  and  ex- 
pense. Any  one  who  has  a  taste  for  the  woik,  and 
can  spend  the  time,  will  find  it  a  pleasant,  if  not  a 

1  profitable  pursuit,  but  if  he  depends  on  oUiers,  un- 
ess  he  has  a  skilful  gardener,  will  probably  meet 
with  but  little  success.  Orbin  Sage. 

fFare,  J>Afv.  20th,  IS65. 


LOOK  TO  TOUR  BEES. 

The  want  of  proper  veniilaHon  is  scarcely  less 
destraettve  to  bees  than  the  moth.  If  the  hive  is  mod- 
erately close,  the  continued  extreme  cold  which  we 
have  had  has  probably  congealed  their  breath  and  the 
Tapors  of  their  bodies  into  sheets  of  ice,  which  now 
line  the  inside  of  the  hive.  The  bees  pass  into  the  up- 
per part  of  the  hive,  and  huddle  together  over  comb 
well  filled  with  honey,  firom  whence  they  move  away 
occasionally  to  feed.  Thus  they  are  incased  in  ice 
which  gradually  thaws  as  the  weather  moderates 
and  drips  upon  them  or  keeps  the  hive  and  comb 
moist  so  long  as  to  induce  mustiness  and  mould. 
An  examination  should  be  made  and  this  state  of 
things  remedied  as  fiur  as  possible.  VentUaHon  is 
as  important — perhaps  more  so— (n  winter  as  in 
fammer,  and  for  the  want  of  it,  we  have  no  doubt 
many  swarms  annually  perish,  when  the  loss  is 
charged  to  extreme  cold. 

On  examining  several  swarms  the  last  week  in 
January,  we  found  those  in  loosely-constructed 
hives,  having  cracks  about  them  an  dghth  of  an 
inch  wide,  in  better  condition  than  those  in  hives 
where  the  comers  fitted  closely.  If  the  wind  does 
not  reach  them,  nor  moisture,  they  will  probably 
Care  little  for  any  degree  of  cold  we  experience,  if 
they,  at  the  same  time,  have  plenty  of  honey.  At 
no  time  this  winter  have  we  opened  a  hive  but  we 
found  the  bees  in  lively  motion  and  ready  to  take 
wing,  although  standing  in  an  open  bee-house.  But 
an  occasional  examination  is  necessary  to  ensure  a 
successful  wintering. 


CoxcoBD  Faemers'  Club.— This  club  held  a  pub- 
lic meeting  on  Thursday  evening,  Feb.  7.  The  trav- 
elling was  bad,  and  the  clouds  threatening,  so  that 
the  attendance  was  not  numerous.  Enough  were 
present,  however,  to  go  into  an  animated  discussion 
on  the  subjects  designated — Root  Crops  and  Orna- 
mental CkmUning,  Among  the  visitors  were  Wm. 
BUCKMIK8IEB,  Esq.,  senior  Editor  of  the  Plough- 


man, his  son,  Associate  Editor,  and  Mr.  Abzceb 
Haven,  of  Framingham.  They  all  participated 
in  the  discussion,  and  gave  a  new  interest  to  the 
meeting.  Full  notes  of  the  debate  were  taken  by 
Mr.  Pbatt,  the  Secretary,  which  we  may  obtain, 
perhaps,  for  publication  at  a  future  time. 


For  the  H^  £ngkmd  Farmer. 

HATTERS  nr  IOWA. 

Mb.  Edhor  : — ^The  weather  has  been  extremely 
cold  in  Iowa,  for  nearly  a  month  past  Frozen  po- 
tatoes are  <*thick  as  blackberries  ;*  though  we  have 
but  very  few  frozen  appUf — ^for  the  obvious  reason 
that  we  have  none  to  freeze.  It  is  no  uncommon 
thing,  however,  to  see  frozen  ho^,  and  other  crea- 
tures, in  consequence  of  the  piercing  vrinds  and 
imperfect  shelter.  I  have  really  pitied  the  poor 
cows  and  ho^  as  I  have  seen  them  vnindering 
about,  bellowmg  and  muting  for  a  comfortable 
place  to  lie  down  in.  But  the  farmers  here  seem 
to  think  that  the  south  ride  of  a  hay-stack  is  warm 
enough  for  any  dumb  beast ;  and  the  poor  creatures 
themselves,  if  thev  could  speak,  mi^ht  perhaps  won- 
der, as  the  little  boy  did,  now  theur  neighbors  get 
along,  that  don't  have  any  hay-stack  to  stand  unoer. 
A  good  warm  bam,  is  really  conridered,  by  some, 
as  a  mere  Yankee  notion,  not  to  be  imitated  in 
Iowa ;  at  least,  as  a  luxury  not  to  be  indulged  in. 
(A.  large  part  of  the  people  in  this  vicinity  are  from 
Ohio  and  Pennsylvama.) 

The  hogs,  both  liring  and  dressed,  look  very  dif- 
ferently from  your  housed  and  stuffed  poikers  in 
Massachusetts.  I  have  hardly  seen  a  fat  hog  in 
Iowa ;  seldom  one  that  weighed  over  200  pounds. 
They  run  at  large  most  of  uie  year,  and  often  fidr 
poorly.  A  little  stuffing,  just  before  killing,  does  not 
make  much  of  them.  The  mode  of  killii^,  too,  dif- 
fers as  much  from  vours,  as  the  mode  of  raising. 
There  is  no  squeahng  about  it  That  interesting 
noise  I  have  hardly  heard  in  the  West.  They  are 
shot  down,  and  dead  in  an  instant  Beeves  also 
are  treated  in  the  same  way,  instead  of  being 
knodud  down.  Hie  gun  is  a  great  institution,  out 
West 

The  comparative  exnenses  of  liring,  here,  and  at 
the  East,  diiSer  somewhat  from  the  common  notion 
at  the  East  In  the  first  place,  land  has  gone  up 
BO  rapidly,  within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  that  a 
good  farm  out  here  costs  about  as  much  as  a  good 
one  in  Massachusetts,  I  mean  one  that  has  been  im- 

E roved,  and  furnished  with  comfortable  fences  and 
uildinffs.  Fuel  is  as  high  as  in  most  parts  of 
Massacnusetts ;  eood  wood  being  from  $4  to  $6 
per  cord.  All  kmds  of  dry  eoods  and  groceries  are 
m>m  20  to  50  per  cent  higher  than  in  Massachu- 
setts. Furniture,  hardware,  etc.  is  f^m  50  to  100 
per  cent  higher.  Horses  and  cattle  about  the  same 
as  at  the  East  The  principal  things  that  are  lower 
are  pork  and  grain.  I  speak  of  the  more  thickly 
settled  parts  of  the  West  In  places  remote  from 
all  the  privileges  of  society,  it  may  be  slightly  dif- 
ferent 

Nevertheless,  the  tide  of  immigiation  is  unabated. 
The  railroad,  lately  completed  to  Iowa  City,  60 
miles  from  the  Mississippi,  is  thronged  daily,  as 
much  as  your  Eastern  roads.  Where  all  the  folks 
come  from,  is  <<a  wonder  unto  many** — ^much  more 
so  than  where  they  are  all  g<nng  to.'  The  latter  is 
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no  mystery  at  all,  to  thoee  who  have  seen  the  vast, 
unbroken  prairies,  on  every  side.    Please  send  us 
some  of  your  best  fiirmers ;  and  many  of  your  most 
sterling  men  and  women.    Yours,  &c.,    M.  K.  a 
Tipion,  Iowa,  1866. 


Far  ihe  New  Bn^and 

THE  OOLDEH  BULB. 

Ant  '.'^**Oreen  grow  the  nuAer,  O P* 

BT  «■■  "raiSAirV  BABB.'* 

The  OoUm  BtiU  ^tthirtde  qfnke. 
But  few  there  be  whofoOow  it} 

Have  pvu  it  not  1—hme  you  forgot  7 
Oo  huff^  beg  or  borrow  it, 

Se«'>t  (hott  wlttiin  thy  brotlier't  eye 
Tht  mote,  wlien  thine  it  full  of  atnff 

Sjioo^  to  take,  and  emey  make 
Your  Htanan  long  and  itrong  enoaj^  l-^ 
The  Golden  Bule,  kc. 

Why  take  adrantage  of  the  veak 

And  limple-mlnded  Joeey,  0  ? 
Why  him  deceive,  and  make  believe 

A  eat-taU  is  a  powy,  0  ?— . 

The  Oolden  Rale,  i(o. 

Why  hold  the  noeee  of  the  poor 
Hard  down  upon  the  grlnding-stone  ? 

Fan  many  flawi  have  Foitane*s  lawe, 
And  yo«  may  yet  be  finding  one. 
The  Golden  Bale,  te. 

O,  dveHer  in  the  hooee  of  tfam  t 
Why  will  yoa  aye  be  throwing  itone  ? 

If  one  yoa  cradc  ihoold  eait  it  bade, 
I  tell  yoQ  what  it  la—yoa're  done. 
The  Oolden  Role,  fto. 

We  know  the  human  craft  ie  weak. 
The  fport of  Sooile't  beUotra,  Sir; 
Bat  let  ne  flee  if  we  oan't  be 
Confounded  clerer  fellowi,  Sir  I 

The  G<riden  Rule'i  the  rale  of  roles. 

But  few  there  be  who  follow  it } 
HaTe  yoa  forgot  ?— have  yoa  it  not  ? 
Go  bi^,  beg,  or  borrow  It. 


For  the  Neae  BngUmd  Farmer* 

FLAHHBL  HBXT  TO  THE  8KIH. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  like  your  occasional  instructions 
as  to  domestic  duties — ^and  was  particularly  pleased 
with  your  remarks  on  the  use  or  flannel  next  to  the 
skiBr-^md  the  mode  of  washing  to  prevent  its  full- 
ing. This  accords  vrith  my  own  experience  in  years 
gone  by.  But,  for  two  yean  last  oast,  I  have  worn 
a  vest  made  of  raw  silk  next  to  tne  skin,  with  de- 
cided comfort  and  convenience — and  like  it  better 
than  any  flannel  I  ever  used,  and  And  it  quite  as 
ffood  economy.  Two  such  vests,  that  cost  in  the 
nxst  instance  five  dollars,  I  have  now  worn  two 
years,  having  them  washed  about  once  a  fortuffht, 
and  tliey  are  good  vests  yet.  During  this  penod, 
I  haye  token  no  cold,  nor  had  any  sickness  that  con* 
fined  me  to  my  house.  To  be  sure,  I  take  care  to 
haye  a  thorough  ablution  with  cold  vrater  every 
mominff,  and  a  dry  wiping  afterwards.  If  any  one 
can  fina  a  better  prescription  for  &e  preservation 
of  health,  I  should  like  to  know  how  it  reads. 

I  do  not  boast  of  knowledge  in  these  matters,  I 
only  nve  my  own  Experienge. 

m.  4,  1866. 


FIFTH  LEGIBLATITE  AGSICULTUEAL 

KEETING. 

RiPOMis  poa  tm  FAKmm  bt  H.  B.  Rockwux.. 

The  j!/l^  regular  meeting  of  the  Legislative  Agri- 
cultural Society  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening  in 
the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  subject  for  discussion  was  the  same  as  that 
at  the  last  meeting,  ''Jlfonuret ,  and  (hnr  t^ppUui^ 
Hon." 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Dr.  Fisher, 
of  Fitchburg,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee, who  invited  Mr.  £.  T.  Parsons,  of  Ludlow,  to 
act  as  chairman  of  the  meeting.  He  said  that  he 
regarded  the  subject  which  was  to  be  discussed  tliit 
evening,  as  at  the  foundation  of  all  successful  &rm- 
ing.  He  had  had  little  experience  in  the  use  of 
guano  or  the  other  concentrated  manures.  He 
had  been  obliged  to  manufacture  his  own  manures 
by  taking  peat,  muck,  mud,  and  the  earth  firom  un<' 
der  old  fences,  removed  for  the  purpose,  and  putting 
it  into  compost  heaps.  He  then  urged  gentlemen 
present  to  take  up  the  subject,  and  to  express  their 
views  in  their  own  way. 

Mr.  CooLET,  of  Conway,  said  his  praetiee  had 
been  to  raise  everything  he  could  om  his  fiurm,  and 
to  feed  out  upon  it  everything  he  raised.  He  cut 
brakes  and  swamp  grass,  and  worked  it  into  ma- 
nure by  using  it  as  litter.  He  thought  it  better  to 
apply  manure,  especially  on  wet  land,  before  it  is 
fermented  j  he  did  not  therefore  work  oyer  his  ma- 
nure much,  or  allow  it  to  ferment  much  b^re  ap- 
plying it 

Dr.  Retnolds,  of  Concord,  vras  next  called  on, 
who  commenced  his  remarks  by  speaking  (^  the 
very  great  importance  of  the  subject  of  manures. 
We  need  to  study  yegetable  physiology,  and  apply 
food  or  stimulus  to  their  support  and  grovrth,  as 
we  study  human  physiology  and  apply  either  ibod 
or  stimulus  as  we  need.  It  is  important,  therefore, 
to  know  what  is  food,  and  what  is  stimulus  merely, 
and  to  know  how  to  apply  them  in  due  proportion. 
It  is  important  to  understand  the  difierence  between 
a  stimulus  and  a  nutriment  to  plants.  We  may 
haye  a  thrifty  plant  with  little  seed  or  grain ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  may  have  much  grain  with 
small  stalks.  We  need  both,  and  must  therefore 
furnish  the  material  which  will  produce  them. 

Li  most  New  England  soils,  kumus  and  lime  are 
needed.  Our  soils  are  exhausted,  by  carrying  off 
the  humus  in  crops,  without  returning  to  them 
enough  to  compensate  for  it ;  and  it  is  therefore 
necessary  to  supply  it  artificially.  TBe  lime  is  car- 
ried off  in  the  bones  and  milk  of  the  cows,  in  large 
quantities,  and  both  these— the  humus  and  the  lime 
--should  be  restored  to  the  land  in  such  a  form 
that  they  can  be  taken  up  by  the  plants  easily.  The 
question  arises  as  to  the  form  in  which  they  shall 
be  applied.  This  is  for  experience  to  determine ; 
and  iiurmen  should  all  make  a  record  of  thpir  ^^x- 
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periments  in  regard  to  the  matter  until  the  question 
IB  satisfactorily  settled.  The  Germans  do  not  clear 
their  stables  during  the  season ;  but  give  their  cat- 
tle litter.  But  we  cannot  use  rye  straw  which  costs 
$16  per  ton,  as  a  litter,  because  it  is  too  expensiTe. 
But  rye  straw,  cut  up  and  wet  with  hot  water,  and 
sprinkled  with  meal  or  shorts,  is  of  more  yalue  as 
food  than  it  has  generally  been  considered. 

The  importance  of  using  peat  muck  was  then 
spoken  of,  which  may  be  used  to  advantage,  even  if 
it  is  of  add  quality,  by  mixing  lime  or  an  alkali  with 

it 

Mr.  C.  L.  Flint,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, spoke  of  the  importance  of  understanding 
the  nature  of  manures  so  that  they  may  be  applied 
as  stimulants,  as  fertilizers,  or  as  ameliorators. 
Well  rotted  manure  is  an  example  of  a  good  fertil- 
izer, where  immediate  results  are  desired.  As  a 
stimulant,  lime  may  be  used  to  call  into  action  cer- 
tain elements  which  are  dormant  in  the  sdL 
Coarse  barn-yard  manures  are  good  as  ameliora- 
tors where  the  soil  is  of  a  stiff,  clayey  nature,  the 
effect  being  to  make  the  soil  more  light  and  pliable. 
Most  forms  in  which  guano  is  applied  produce  a 
great  deal  of  ammonia,  which  stimulates  the  plants 
more  perhaps,  than  any  other  substance.  But 
some  plants  need  phosphates ;  and  there  are  forms 
in  which  the  phosphates  can  be  more  cheaply  pro- 
cured than  that  of  guano;  as  from  bones.  A 
burned  bone  is  a  neutral  phosphate  of  lime,  and  by 
applying  sulphuric  acid  to  bone  dust  it  becomes  sol- 
uble, and  is  easily  taken  up  by  plants. 

He  thought  experiments  should  be  made  by 
&rmers,  to  ascertain  the  money  value  of  each  con- 
stituent of  a  compound  manure,  so  that  they  may 
know  what  is  the  best  and  cheapest  manure  for  any 
specific  purpose.  He  would  be  glad  to  learn  the 
results  of  experiments  in  the  use  of  soda  ash. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Pboctob,  of  Danvers,  thought  the 
great  practical  question  for  farmers  to  consider  was, 
whether  they  can  find  any  material  to  be  used  as 
a  manure,  that  can  be  as  easily,  or  more  easily  ob- 
tained, and  which  will  do  as  well  as  that  from  the 
bani->ard  and  hog^pen.  They  had  been  encour- 
aged by  chemists  to  hope  for  such  a  substance. 
He  had  seen  guano  applied  on  grass  land  with  good 
success.  In  one  instance,  where  it  was  applied  at 
the  rate  of  400  pounds  to  the  acre,  it  produced 
more  than  three  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre,  while 
from  the  same  field  where  none  was  applied,  less 
than  one  ton  to  the  acre  was  cut 

In  another  case  where  it  was  applied  at  the  rate 
of  600  pounds  to  the  acre,  the  grass  was  not  worth 
cutting,  though  the  land  was  pretty  good.  He  had 
not  seen  the  continued  application  of  it.  In  his 
own  neighborhood  they  were  in  the  habit  of  gath- 
ering sea  weed,  kelp,  and  what  they  call  muscle- 
bed,  which  is  the  mud  of  the  harbor  in  which  are 
muscles  and  muscle-shells.    From  Beverly  Harbor 


more  than  a  thousand  cords  are  taken  every  year, 
and  applied  to  the  adjoining  fields.  It  is  applied 
continuously  upon  land  cultivated  with  onions,  with 
great  success.  He  would  not,  however,  rely  upon 
that  alone.  The  sea-weed'  mixed  with  other  ma- 
nures, helps  to  raise  some  of  their  best  crops.  He 
fully  agreed  in  the  necessity  for  discriminating  be* 
tween  the  different  kinds  of  muck  and  meadow 
mud.  It  is  used  on  the  town  farm  in  Danvers, 
where  they  make  three  hundred  cords  of  manure, 
and  where  they  raised  a  crop  of  rye  last  year  which 
sold — ^grain  and  straw — so  as  to  net  $45  to  the 
acre,  the  crop  being  30  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Hon.  David  Choate,  of  Essex,  inquired  of  I>r. 
Reynolds  how  he  could  determine  when  the  peat 
mud  was  of  the  acid  kind,  and  therefore  needed 
limeP 

Dr.  Reynolds  said,  that  if  a  small  quantity  ^f 
muck  were  mixed  with  water,  and  the  water  al- 
lowed to  stand,  it  would  have  a  perceptible  add 
taste ;  and  generally  this  was  a  sufficiently  accurate 
test.  Some  muck  contains  sulphuret  of  iron ;  and 
then  there  is  danger  in  using  too  much  of  it 

Mr.  Choate  said  he  had  heard  river  sand — salt 
sand — spoken  of  as  being  ver)*  valuable  in  combi- 
nation. One  gentleman  took  ten  loads  of  road- 
scraping,  with  five  of  river-sand,  and  mixed  them 
together.  He  then  took  two  bushels  from  the 
privy  and  two  from  the  hen-roost,  and  put  them 
in  a  hogshead,  and  poured  in  a  quantity  of  water. 
He  drew  off  the  water  and  poured  upon  the  heap  of 
sand  and  road'-scrapings,  and  then  filled '  the  hogs- 
head again.  This  processs  was  repeated  till  the 
virtue  of  the  contents  of  the  hogshead  was  ex- 
hausted. On  applying  this  to  half  an  acre,  wanting 
nine  rods,  and  cultivating  it  with  cabbages,  he  ob- 
tained as  a  crop,  cabbages  which  sold  in  Cape  Ann 
market  for  $82. 

Mr.  Choate  then  referred  to  a  book  which  he 
held  in  his  hand,  written  in  1747,  by  Jartd  EUud, 
in  which  the  author  recommends  meadow  mud  as  a 
manure,  speaking  of  it  in  almost  the  same  terms 
in  which  it  is  now  commended. 

Simon  Bbown,  Editor  of  A*.  E.  Farmetf  was 
called  on,  who  stated,  as  he  did  at  the  last  meet- 
ing, that  he  had  great  confidence  in  meadow  muck  ; 
and  since  the  last  meeting  his  confidence  Had  been 
confirmed  by  what  he  had  read  corroborating  his 
own  views,  and  the  opinions  of  others,  uttered  here. 
He  then  repeated  the  reasons  why  he  considex^d 
it  valuable,  which  he  gave  at  the  last  meeting ; 
which  are, 

1.  Because  it  exists  in  abundance,  all  over  New 
England,  in  «;very  neighborhood. 

2.  Because  it  is  accessible  to  all — as  those  not 
owning  meadows  may  purchase  at  low  rates. 

3.  Because  it  contains  nearly  all  the  elements  of 
fertility  which  the  plant  requires. 

4.  Because,  next  to  charcoal,  it  is  the  best  ab- 
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torbent,  that  is,  the  best  preserrer  of  other  fertili- 
lersy  that  we  can  command. 

These  points  were  elucidated. 

He  thought  more  should  be  said  as  to  the  applt- 
eaHon  of  manureSt  which  was  a  point  that  had  not 
been  sufficiently  investigated.  Bulk,  in  some  in- 
stances, is  required.  He  made  an  experiment  by 
spreading  coarse,  fresh  manure  on  a  piece  of  land — 
a  dry,  sandy  knolL  Though  manured  before,  plants 
did  not  flourish  there.  After  applying  this  coarse 
manure,  containing  straw,  corn-stalks,  and  coarse 
grass,  in  a  very  wet  heavy  state,  it  was  plowed  in 
immediately,  in  the  autumn,  to  the  depth  of  six  or 
eight  inches.  The  land  was  very  porous  and  light 
in  the  spring,  and  the  field  was  cultivated  with  pars- 
nips which  grew  to  a  very  great  sise,  so  great,  said 
Mr.  Brown,  that  I  think  I  never  saw  the  bottom  of  one 
of  them.  They  would  break  off  at  the  bottom,  they 
were  so  long.  The  doctrine  of  applying  fresh  ma- 
nuie  is  unpopular ;  but  the  contrary  one  is  a  popu- 
lar error  in  many  cases.  He  could  show  from  the 
best  authorities,  that  much  is  lost  by  fermenting 
manures  which  are  to  be  applied  to  heavy  lands. 
If  we  wish  to  force  a  crop,  the  manures  must  be 
well  rotted  and  fine,  but  if  we  wish  to  have  the  ma- 
nures last  two  or  three  years  they  should  be  applied 
at  once,  in  their  coarse,  unfermented  state,  and  un- 
der cover,  where  they  will  give  off  their  gases  to 
the  surrounding  soil.  There  is  much  lost  constant- 
ly, in  the  yards,  by  the  fermentation  of  numures. 
In  one  instance,  a  gentleman  applied  coarse  manure 
upon  one  part  of  a  piece  of  land,  while  upon  anoth- 
er part  of  the  same  piece  he  applied  manure  of  the 
same  kind,  but  fermented.  That  to  which  the  fer- 
mented manure  was  applied,  did  best  the  first  year ; 
but  for  the  second,  third  and  fourth,  the  crops  were 
altogether  better  where  the  fresh  manures  were  ap^ 
plied.  Mr.  Brown  then  quoted  from  Johnston's 
Elements  of  A^cultural  Chemistry  in  confirmation 
of  this  doctrine. 

"When  used  coarse,  the  immediate  action  of  ma- 
nure is  not  so  perceptible,  yet  the  ultimate  benefit 
to  liie  soil,  and  to  the  crop,  may  be  even  greater,  if 
not  requiring  to  be  forced  at  one  particular  season 
of  the  year.  While  it  is  undergomg  fermentation 
in  the  rarm-yard,  or  cellar,  the  straw  loses  part  of 
its  substance— either  in  the  state  of  gaseous  mat- 
ter, which  escapes  into  the  air— or  of  saline  mat- 
ter, which  is  washed  out  in  liquid  form.  Thus,  af- 
ter complete  fermentation,  the  quantity  of  matter 
present  is  really  less,  and  consequently,  when  added 
to  the  soil,  though  the  immediate  effect  upon  the 
crop  be  greater,  the  whole  effect  may  also  be  con- 
aideiably  less. 

One  ton  of  dry  food  and  straw  gives  a  quantity 
ci  iarm-yard  dung  which  weighs 

When  recent 46  to  60  lbs. 

After  6  weeks 40  to  44  lbs. 

After  8  weeks 8S  to  40  lbs. 

When  half  rotted 80  to  85  lbs. 

When  follj  rotted 20  to  26  lbs. 

A  part  of  this  loss  may,  no  doubt,  be  ascribed  to 
the  evaporation  of  a  portion  of  the  water  of  the  re- 


cent dunff  $  but  the  larger  part  is  due  to  an  actual 
escape  of  the  substance  of  tne  manure  itself.  The 
farmer,  therefore,  who  applies  the  manure  from  a 
given  weight  of  food  ana  straw,  in  a  freak  state, 
adds  more  to  his  land  than  if  he  first  allowed  it  to 
become  perfectly  fermented.  Were  he  to  chop  his 
straw,  and  put  it  in  as  it  comes  fresh  from  the  neld, 
he  would  add  still  more ;  but  its  action  as  a  manure  * 
would  be  slower,  and  while  it  would  beneficially 
open  stiff  and  heavv  soils,  it  would  injure  others,  by 
rendering  them  Hgnt  and  porous." 

Moses  M.  Fiske  had  found  the  value  of  peat  or 
meadow  mud  to  depend  altogether  on  the  charac- 
ter of  the  timber  which  had  previously  grown  upon 
the  land,  or  in  the  vicinit}*.  If  the  previous  growth 
had  been  of  oak  or  other  hard  wood,  the  muck  was 
good,  but  where  the  growth  had  been  of  pine  or 
hacmatack,  it  was  comparatively  useless,  except  as 
an  absorbent  He  thought  one  shovel  ftdl  applied 
in  the  hill  was  worth  Hve  spread  on  the  soil  and 
plowed  in.  He  referred  to  the  practice  of  the  late 
Simon  Baker,  who,  he  said,  had  obtained,  by  the 
use  of  manure  which  had  not  been  thrown  out  dai- 
ly from  the  stalls,  but  was  left  for  the  cattle  to  He 
upon,  a  bushel  of  potatoes  from  ten  hills,  while  his 
neighbors  Were  getting  only  a  bushel  from  twenty- 
five  hills  by  the  use  of  manures  thrown  out  daily. 

Mr.  Parsons,  the  chairman,  then  gave  his  testi- 
mony to  the  value  of  muck  when  applied  to  young 
trees.  He  had  found  it  equal  in  value  to  compost 
manure.  He  used  a  little  of  rye  straw,  cut  twice 
in  two,  for  his  cattle,  and  had  no  floor  to  his  stalls, 
and  he  had  found  the  manure  thus  made  to  be  very 
valuable,  as  the  liquids  are  thus  wholly  saved. 

Mr.  Dablino,  of  Boston,  added  Airther  testimo- 
ny to  the  value  of  coarse  manure  when  applied  to 
clayey  soils.  He  believed  liquid  manures  to  be  bet- 
ter for  trees  than  solid. 

Dr.  Reynolds  confirmed  the  view  of  Mr.  Dab- 
LINO  in  reference  to  the  application  of  liquid  ma- 
nures to  trees.  A  good  liquid  manure  might  be 
obtained  by  having  a  tank  at  a  distance  from  the 
house  to  receive  the  drain  from  the  sink,  with  which 
other  manures  might  be  mixed,  or  it  might  be  ap- 
plied to  trees  or  vines  with  profit  without  any  addi- 
tion. 

W.  J.  BncEMlNSTER  thought  more  experiments 
were  needed  to  learn  how  to  apply  manure  proper- 
ly, and  expressed  the  hope  that  further  suggestions 
might  be  made  on  that  particular  subject 

At  a  few  minutes  after  nine  o'clock  the  meeting 
adjommed  to  next  Tuesday  evening,  at  seven  o'clock, 
when  the  discussion  of  the  same  subject  will  be  re- 
sumed. 

Look  to  your  Pear  Trees! — ^Persons  cultiva- 
ting dwarf  pears,  or  other  low  trees,  shrubbery  or 
evergreens,  must  have  an  eye  to  them  —  and  a 
shovel  too — ^when  the  great  body  of  snow  now  ly- 
ing on  the  ground,  begins  to  thaw.  It  will  settle 
about  the  tender  twigs  during  the  day,  and  freeze 
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them  at  night,  but  the  earth  being  wann  and  the  pro- 
cess of  thawing  and  settling  atill  going  on,  will  drag 
down  the  smaller  branches  and  break  them  off 
where  they  miite  with  the  main  stem.  So  it  will 
be  with  raspberry  and  blackberry  canes,  and  eyen 
eorrant  and  gooseberry  bushes. 

As  soon  therefore  as  a  thaw  commences,  the 
snow  should  be  carefully  shoTcUed  away  from  the 
plants  so  as  to  relieve  their  branches.  In  neglect 
of  this,  we  have  known  some  of  the  finest  young 
ftmt  trees  and  shrubs  of  our  gardens  utterly  ruined. 


THREE  THURSDAYS  HT  ONE  WEEK. 

Of  all  the  paradoxes  there  is  none  more  surpris- 
ing or  calculated  to  disturb  the  mind  than  that 
wmch  asserts  the  possibility  of  having  three  Thurs- 
days in  one  week.  It  is,  notwithstanding,  possible ; 
and  during  the  last  centmry  it  was  demonstrated 
more  than  once.  Circumnavigators  in  their  voy- 
ages round  the  world  have  discovered  the  facL 
Tae  ancients  never  entertained  an  idea  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  such  a  thing.  It  was  a  matter  of  aston- 
ishment to  seamen  sailing  round  the  world,  to  find 
on  their  return  to  the  pkoe  from  which  they  com- 
menced their  voya]j;e,  that  they  had  gained  a  day. 
It  was  Thursday  with  them,  and  Wednesday  at  the 
place  of  their  arrival. 

On  the  contrary,  those  who  sailed  westward 
round  the  world,  counted  on  their  return,  one  day 
less  to  have  passed  than  those  did  who  had  con- 
tinued all  the  while  at  the  place  from  whence  the 
ship  set  out;  so  that  it  was  Wednesday  with  the 
circumnavisators,  and  Thursday  at  the  place  of 
their  arrivu.  As  the  pilots  and  others  kept  jour- 
nals, and  paid  strict  attention  to  every  occurrence 
during  the  voyage,  they  were,  in  the  first  instance, 
at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  difference  they  found 
between  the  journals  of  those  who  had  sailed  east, 
and  those  who  had  taken  a  westerly  course.  They 
accused  each  other  of  negligence,  and  the  dispute 
led  to  a  strong  contest.  Several  abfe  mathemati- 
cians at  last  discovered  the  cause.  Thev  found  that 
the  difference  in  time  was  oocasioned  by  the  laws 
of  nature,  and  not  the  fault  of  the  navigators. 

The  reason  will  be  easily  seen.  Every  fifteen  de- 
grees east  from  the  meridian  of  London,  it  will  be 
noon  one  hour  sooner  than  with  those  of  London. 
When  they  reach  the  meridian  of  Cairo,  thirty  de- 
grees east  of  London,  they  will  have  noon  two 
nours  sooner  than  those  at  London,  and  so  on  in 
the  same  proportion.  Every  meridian  they  arrive 
at  will  bring  the  natural  day  one  hour  sooner  than 
at  London,  so  that  when  they  have  got  quite  round 
the  globe,  and  returned  to  London  again,  they  will 
have  gone  360  degrees,  and  it  will  be  noon,  accord- 
ing to  their  reckoning,  24  hours,  or  a  whole  day, 
sooner  than  to  those  who  stay  at  London;  or 
Thursday  to  them,  when  it  is  but  Wednesday  noon 
in  EngUmd. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  a  ship  set  out  from  Lon- 
don and  sails  westward,  when  they  come  to  the  me- 
ridian of  the  Canary  Island,  15  decrees  west  of 
London,  their  noon  will  be  an  hour  later  than  at 
London.  At  30  degrees  west  it  will  be  noon  two 
hours  later  than  at  London,  and  when  they  get 
round  to  London  again,  through  the  27  meridians, 
their  natural  day  will  be  24  nours  later  than  at 
London,  or  Wednesday  noon  with  them,  while  it  is 


Thursday  noon  at  London.  In  this  affiiir  it  is  not 
necessary  a  ship  should  ^o  round  the  world  on  the 
equator,  it  is  sufficient  if  she  passes  throu^  the 
several  meridians,  as  all  navigators  must  who  go 
round  the  globe  eastward  or  westward. 

For  example :  suppose  a  traveller  embark  at  Ro- 
chelle  to  go  to  the  mst  Indies,  when  he  shall  ar- 
rive at  the  distance  of  180  degrees  east  longitude, 
half  ^e  circumferance  of  the  earth,  it  will  be  mid- 
night there  and  noon  at  Rochelle.  It  follows  that, 
in  making  the  whole  circle  of  the  globe,  he  will 

gain  twenty-four  hours  upon  the  day  at  Rochelle. 
r  it  is  Wednesday  at  Rochelle,  thus  there  are  two 
Thursdays  in  a  week.  To  find  a  third  in  the  same 
week,  we  must  dispatch  another  navigator,  to  sail 
from  east  to  west.    When  he  has  reached  180  de- 

Sees  of  lonsitude,  he  will  find  himself  opposite  to 
at  of  Ro£elle,  and  it  will  be  Tuesday  midni^t, 
when  they  will  have  noon  on  Wednesday  at  Ro- 
chelle ;  they  would  find  a  difference  of  twenty-four 
houn  between  their  reckoning.  The  Wednesday 
at  Rochelle  is  Thursday  for  those  who  went  to  the 
east,  because  they  gained  a  day.  Secondly,  the 
Friday  of  Rochelle  is  Thursday  to  those  who 
sailed  west,  because  they  have  lost  a  day.  The 
Thursday  at  Rochelle  is  the  third.  Thus,  accor- 
ding to  the  time,  there  are  three  Thursdays  in  one 
we^ — ^anhuket  Inquirer. 


For  the  JNw  Bngland  Farmer, 

LITTLE  THIHOS: 

Ok,  a  Walk  in  My  Gakden...No.  6. 

Cold  weather,  you  will  exclaim,  Mr.  Editor,  to 
walk  in  the  ^rden,  with  the  thermometer  down  to 
zero.  But  let  us  see.  Yesterday  was  a  pleasant 
January  day.  So  with  saw  in  hand,  I  ventured  out 
on  the  snow-banks,  and  walked  into  the  tops  of  my 

APPLE  TREES. 

Now  don't,  kind  reader,  turn  up  your  nose,  because 
your  theory  differs  from  mine.  What  does  the  sur- 
geon do  wnen  he  amputates  a  leg  P  O,  he  dresses 
it  carefully  as  possible ;  very  well.  So  do  I  dress  a 
limb  of  a  tree  after  it  is  sawed  off,  and  common 
sense  requires  it  as  much  in  one  case  as  in  the  oth- 
er. But  I  find  it  pleasant,  as  well  as  convenient, 
on  a  leisure  day  to  go  out  and  trim  off  the  shoots 
and  dead  branches,  and  when  a  warm  day  comes  in 
spring,  I  go  all  over  the  orchard  with  a  ball  of 
graftmg  wax,  or  some  shellac  dissolved  in  alcohol, 
and  cover  every  wound.  If  you  are  not  willing  to 
do  this,  then  don't  prune  till  the  leaves  are  set,  or, 
which  is,  perhaps,  better,  till  September  and  Octo- 
ber, which  with  me  is  a  very  busy  season.  I  see 
where  I  have  practised  pruning  and  dressing  in 
years  past,  as  I  have  described,  that  the  bark  is 
lively,  and  the  healing  process  is  going  on  all 
around  the  wound,  a  point  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance. My  theory  on  this  subject,  is  to  take  care 
and  dress  yoiu:  wounds,  make  tnem  when  you  wilL 
But  let  me  get  over  this  snow-bank  and  look  into 
the 

FRONT  YARD. 

I  want  to  tell  your  farmer  readera  how  they  may 
have  a  front  yara  filled  with  the  most  thrifty  trees 
and  shrubbery  without  any  expense.  A  great  many 
penons  build  a  house,  put  up  a  front  yard  fence, 
and  set  out  four  elm  or  maple  trees,  and  leave  them 
to  take  care  of  themselves.    The  probability  is  that 
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about  one  of  the  number  will  live  in  a  sort  of  doubt- 
fbl  condition  for  Beveral  years,  and  then  either  oon- 
chide  to  live  or  die.  « 

Now  I  will  tell  you  how  I  did.  I  had  a  small 
front  }-ard,  thirty-six  by  eighteen  feet,  fenced  in 
from  a  common.  I  spaded  up  the  ground,  manured 
and  planted  it  with  potatoes,  and  cultivated  them 
thoroughly,  and  obtamed  a  crop  which  more  than 
paid  me  for  my  labor.  The  next  year  I  spaded, 
took  out  the  small  stones,  manured  and  sowed  with 
carrots,  beets,  and  other  roots,  and  at  the  same 
time  set  out  a  row  of  trees  around  the  garden,  con* 
sisfing  mostly  of  rock  maples.  The  neat-lookkg 
beds  were  no  mean  ornament,  as  the  weeds  were 
kept  ont^  A  handsome  crop  of  Fegetables  reward- 
ed me  this  year.  The  second  year  of  planting  my 
trees,  I  had  shoots  eighteen  inches  in  leng^. 
There  is  no  tree  that  lores  good  treatment  Uke  the 
maple.  As  opportunity  occurred,  I  introduced  trees 
ana  shrubbery  and  diminished  the  space  for  garden 
vegetables,  until  I  had  a  complete  forest  in  my  lit- 
tle front  yard  without  any  real  expense  whatever 
but  which  enhanced  the  value  of  the  property  in 
the  market  at  least  twenty-five  per  cent  One  of 
these  maples  has  been  planted  seventeen  years,  and 
has  grown  from  one  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter  to 
forty  inches  in  circumference,  and  the  luxuriance  of 
the  trees  has  been  so  great,  that  more  than  half  of 
them  have  been  cnt  out.  I  deprecate  the  habit  of 
dijmne  a  hole  in  hard  soil  and  crowding  in  a  tree 
wim  the  expectation  of  having  a  shade  tree  in  the 
present  generation,  when  a  good  shade  may  be  ob- 
tained in  five  years,  by  the  method  I  adopted.  As 
ever,  I  am  sometimes  zeroically,  and  at  otners  ther- 
moically,  yours,  N.  T.  T. 

Bdhd,  Me.,  Jan.  26,  1856. 


VEBHOVT  XAEBLE. 
Mr.  M.  M.  Manly,  of  South  Dorset,  Vt,  who  is 
largely  engaged  in  the  marble  business,  and  who  re- 
cently ofBnred  a  prize  of  $10,000  for  the  best  mar- 
ble sawing  machine,  furnishes  the  Science  Ameri- 
can with  some  interesting  information  in  regard  to 
this  important  interest  He  says  the  quarries  of 
Vermont  alone  are  now  valued  by  their  owners  at 
not  less  than  $15,000,000.  The  marble  formation 
extends  the  entire  length  of  the  State,  and  runs  also 


New  Jersey.  And  probably  these  marble  interests 
are  not  a  moiety  of  those  which  exist  in  the  coun- 
try. The  business  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  although  it 
has  increased  more  than  a  hundred-fold  in  ten 
years.  In  Vermont,  marble  of  almost  every  kind  is 
found,  from  the  ebony  black  to  the  snowy  white, 
and  varying  nearly  as  widely  in  texture.  Sudbury, 
Brandon,  and  Middlebury  have  statuary  marble 
equal  to  the  best  Italian,  as  the  busts  of  our  native 
sculptor,  Kinney,  testify.  Roxbury  has  an  inex- 
haustible supply  of  the  true  Verd  Antique,  so 
identical  in  composition  and  appearance  with  that 
hither^  obtained  from  ancient  ruins,  that  the  best 
judges  have  mistaken  the  one  for  the  other.  Al- 
though these  quarries  have  been  opened  but  a  cou- 
ple of  years,  this  beautiful  stone  has  already  found 


its  vray  into  the  new  capitol  extension  at  Washing- 
ton, and  into  the  parlors  of  the  rich  in  New  York 
and  Paris.  The  committee  for  the  erection  of  the 
Benjamin  Franklin  monument  in  Boston,  adopted 
it  for  that  purpose,  after  subjecting  it  to  the  severest 
tests  of  heat,  cold,  and  pressure.  The  "Vermont 
Italian"  quarry  of  Dorset  presents  a  bold  front  on 
the  side  of  the  mountain,  half  a  mDe  long  by  150 
feet  high,  and  of  a  breadth  which  ages  cannot  ex- 
haust Rutland  alone  turns  out  half  a  million  dol- 
lars' worth  a  year. 

Mr.  Manly's  prise  offer  for  a  sawing  machine  ap- 
pears to  have  been  fully  successful.  He  states  that 
sixteen  patents  have  already  been  granted  for  ma- 
chines of  the  character  proposed,  and  several  of 
these  are  now  doing  satisfactory  work.  In  a  short 
time  a  number  more  will  be  added  to  the  list 


through    Berkshire    County,  in    Massachusetts, 

through  western  Connecticut,  and,  he  thinks,  mtoj;;^;;^;;^;"^  nu^r^d'^^aid  ^d,"which  Z 


A  YOUHO  MAH'S  CHARACTER. 

No  young  man  who  has  a  just  sense  of  his  own 
value  will  sport  with  his  own  character.  A  watch- 
ful regard  to  his  character  in  early  youth,  will  be  of 
inconceivable  value  to  him  in  all  the  remaining 
years  of  his  lif^  When  tempted  to  deviate  from 
strict  propriety  of  deportment,  he  should  ask  him- 
self, can  lafibrdthisP  can  I  endure  hereafter  to 
look  back  upon  this  P 

It  is  of  amazins;  worth  to  a  young  man  to  have  a 
pure  mind ;  for  Uds  is  the  foundation  of  a  pure 
character.  The  mind,  in  order  to  be  kept  pure, 
must  be  employed  in  topics  of  thought  which  ato 
themselves  lovely,  chastened  and  elevating.  Thus 
the  mind  hath  in  its  own  power  the  selection  of  its 
themes  of  meditation.  If  youth  only  knew  how  du- 
rable and  how  dismal  is  the  injury  produced  by  the 
indulgence  of  degraded  thougnts,  if  they  only  real- 
ized how  frightfm  are  the  moral  depravities  which 
a  cherished  nabit  of  loose  imagination  produces  on 
the  soul — they  would  shim  them  as  the  bite  of  a 
serpent  X^®  power  of  books  to  excite  the  imag- 
ination, is  a  fearful  element  of  moral  death  when 
employed  in  the  service  of  vice. 

The  cultivation  of  an  amiable,  elevated  and  glow- 
ing heart,  alive  to  all  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  all 
the  sublimities  of  truth,  invigorates  the  intellect, 
gives  to  the  will  independence  of  baser  passions, 
and  to  the  affections  that  power  of  adhesion  to 


adapted  to  lead  out  the  whole  nature  of  man  into 
those  scenes  of  action  and  impression  by  which  its 
energies  may  most  appropriately  be  employed,  and 
by  which  its  high  destination  may  be  most  effectu- 
auy  reached. 

The  opportunities  of  exciting  these  fiunilties  in 
benevolent  and  self-denying  emrts  for  the  welfare 
of  our  fellow-men,  are  so  many  and  great,  that  it 
really  is  worth  while  to  live.  The  heart  which  is 
truly,  evangelically  benevolent,  may  luxuriate  in  an 
affe  like  this.  The  promises  of  God  are  inexpressi- 
bly rich,  the  main  tendencies  of  thmgs  so  manifest- 
ly m  accordance  with  them,  the  extent  of  moral 
influence  is  so  great,  and  the  effects  of  its  employ- 
ment so  visible,  that  whoever  aspires  after  benevo- 
lent action,  and  reaches  forth  things  that  remain 
for  us,  to  the  true  dignity  of  his  nature,  can  find 
free  scope  for  his  inteUect,  and  all-aspiring  themes 
the  for  neart 
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GIAHT  REDWOOD. 

(*OUnt  trees,  • 
CUUIren  of  elder  time  In  whoee  deTotlon 
The  ehainlen  wiDds  still  come,  and  erer  come, 
To  drink  their  odors,  and  their  ml(^ty  swinging 
To  hear— «n  old  and  solemn  hiamoDj,"—SSeUeff. 

We  copy  from  a  new  work  on  **The  TruB  of 
Jtmenea,"  by  Dr.  Pipes,  of  Wbburn,  Maaa.,  and 
by  his  consent,  the  above  splendid  specimen  of  the 
Tegetable  kingdom,  the  Giant  Redwood  of  the 
Snowy  Momitains  of  Oalifornia.  This  tree  is  re- 
ported to  have  been  four  hundred  and  jyiy  feet 
high.  It  is  not  represented  in  our  engraving  as  en- 
tire, as  when  sketched  a  portion  of  the  top  was 
broken  ofL 

Dr.  Hunter,  in  speaking  of  one  the  gigantic 
English  oaks,  which  measured  forty-eight  feet  in 
circumference,  says,  '*When  compared  to  this,  all 
other  trees  are  but  children  of  the  forest  This 
enormous  oak  would  scarcely  make  a  branch  for 
one  of  these  gigantic  Califomians.  A  drawing  of 
this  oak  and  the  big  elm  on  Boston  Common  are 
shown  in  the  plate,  drawn  on  the  same  scale  as  the 
Redwood. 

Dr.  F.  WiNSLOW,  an  American  traveller,  com- 
municated a  K^^pliic  description  of  this  tree  to  the 
California  Farmer^  which  we  introduce  here,  to- 
gether with  interesting  remarks  from  the  Country 
GeaUeman: 

'*The  Great  TVee,  (thus  he  distinguishes  the  Se- 
quoia gigantea,)  is  peculiar  to  the  Sierra  Ne^'ada, 
and  grows  no  where  else  on  the  globe.  I  may  even 
add,  as  far  as  my  information  extends,  that  it  is 
entirely  confined  to  a  mmspw  basin  of  200  acresi  at 
most,  of  which  the  soil  is  silicious  and  strewn  with 
blocks  of  Lignite.  This  basin  is  very  damp,  and 
retains  here  and  there  pook  of  water;  some  of  the 
'Hargest  of  the  trees  extend  their  roots  directly  into 
the  stagnant  water,  or  into  the  brooks.  There  are 
more  than  a  hundred  which  may  be  considered  as 
having  reached  the  extreme  limits  of  growth  which 
the  species  can  attain.  One  of  our  countrymen, 
Mr.  Blake,  measured  one,  of  which  the  trtrnk,  im- 
mediately above  the  root,  was  94  feet  in  circum- 
ference. Another,  which  had  fallen  from  old  age, 
or  had  been  uprooted  by  a  tempest,  was  lying  near 
it,  of  which  the  length  from  the  roots  to  the  top  of 
branches  was  450  feet.  A  great  portion  of  this 
monster  still  exists,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Lapham, 
the  proprietor  of  the  locality,  Tand  who  has  un- 
doubtedly appropriated  to  himself  all  trees  by  right 
of  occupation,)  at  350  feet  from  the  roots  the  trunk 
measured  10  feet  in  diameter.  By  its  &1I,  this  tree 
has  overthrown  another  not  less  colossal,  since  at 
the  origin  of  the  roots  it  is  40  feet  in  diameter. 
This  one,  which  appeared  to  me  one  of  the  great- 
est wonders  of  tne  forest,  and  compared  with 
which  man  is  but  an  imperceptible  pigmy,  has  been 
hollowed,  by  means  of  nre,  throughout  a  considera- 
ble portion  of  its  length,  so  as  to  form  an  immense 
wooden  tube  of  a  single  piece.  Its  size  may  be 
imagined  when  it  is  known  that  one  of  my  compan- 
ions, two  jears  ago,  rode  on  horseback  in  the  mte- 
rior  of  this  tree  for  a  distance  of  200  feet,  without 
any  inconvenience.  My  companion  and  myself 
have  frequently  entered  this  tunnel  and  progressed 


some  sixty  paces,  but  have  been  arrested  before 
reaching  the  end  by  masses  of  wood  which  had  fill- 
len  from  the  ceiling.  Near  these  overthrown  giants 
others  stiU  are  standing,  not  inferior  to  them  in 
size,  and  of  which  t}ie  height  astonishes  the  behold- 
er. I  can  mention  three  particularly,  which,  entire- 
ly isolated,  grow  near  each  other  so  systematically 
as  to  appear  to  have  been  planted  purposely  to 
produce  the  effect.  A  fourth  is  remarkable  in  hav- 
mg  between  50  and  100  feet  from  the  eround,  its 
trunk  divided  into  three  enormous  branuies  of  the 
same  size  and  nearly  parallel,  extending  to  a  dis- 
tance of  more  than  300  feet.  Others  are  distin- 
guished by  the  straightness  of  their  trunk,  compar- 
atively as  delicate  and  erect  as  that  of  a  pine  tree, 
and  which  are  not  less  than  350  feet  in  heisht.  At 
some  distance  may  be  seen  a  species  of  knoll  rising 
from  the  sur&ce  of  the  grouna,  and  which  is  mere- 
ly a  half-developed  knot,  the  last  remains  of  one  of 
these  monsters,  which  have  Mien  centuries  ago  and 
are  now  buried  under  the  soiL 

^I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Lapham,  that  the  wood 
of  one  of  these  trees  is  remarkable  for  its  very 
slow  decomposition.  When  freshly  cut  the  fibre 
is  white }  but  it  soon  becomes  reddish,  and  by  Ions 
exposure  to  the  air  acquires  a  color  nearly  as  dark 
as  Mahogany.  Its  consistence  is  rather  feeble, 
nearly  resembling  the  pine  or  cedar,  but  the  bark 
covermg  it  differs  materially  frx)m  the  latter.  It  is 
excessively  thick  near  the  foot  of  the  tree,  sensibly 
elastic  on  pressure,  and  is  readily  divided  into  a 
mass  of  fibres  closely  resembling  those  constituting 
the  husk  of  the  cocoa-nut,  but  much  finer.  About 
this  portion  of  the  trunk  it  is  split  in  every  direo- 
tion  oy  deep  cracks,  but  at  the  elevation  of  100  or 
180  feet,  it  is  almost  smooth,  and  not  more  than 
two  inches  in  thickness.  At  this  point  the  bark  is 
removed  from  the  living  tree  for  exportation. 
(How  can  such  a  sacrilege  oe  tolerated !)  A  hotel 
has  been  built  along  side  of  the  ''Great  Tree,"  the 
bark  of  which  was  exhibited  last  year  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, and,  on  its  overturned  trunk  a  sort  of  ladies' 
pavilion  has  been  erected,  which  serves  as  an  ele- 

gant  promenade.  In  order  to  fell  it  the  trunk  was 
ored,  by  means  of  a  very  long  and  powerful  augur, 
with  many  holes  very  near  to  each  other  and  ar- 
ranged circularly ;  but  even  when  almost  detached 
from  its  bases  its  immense  mass  resisted  all  efforts 
to  overthrow  it  Four  days  subsequently  it  was 
blown  down  by  the  wind.  It  shook  tne  earth  when 
it  fell,  and  made  for  itself  a  deep  furrow  in^  the 
ground  in  which  it  lies,  at  this  moment,  half  buried.** 

The  Country  GenUeman  adds*: 

'<Now  to  read  simply  of  a  tree  four  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  high,  we  are  struck  with  large  figures,  but 
we  can  nardly  appreciate  the  height  without  spme 
comparison.  Sucn  a  one  as  that  through  which 
the  horseback  journey  was  performed,  would 
stretch  across  a  field  of  twenty-seven  rods  wide ;  if 
standing  in  the  Niagara  chasm  at  Suspension  Bridge, 
it  would  tower  two  hundred  feet  above  the  top  of 
the  bridge ;  if  placed  in  Broadway,  New  York,  at 
the  head  of  WsOl  Street,  it  would  overtop  Trinity 
steeple  by  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet,  and  would 
be  two  hundred  and  thirty  feet  higher  than  Bunker 
Hill  monument,  Boston ;  or  two  hundred  and  sev- 
enty above  Washington  monument,  Baltimore.  If 
cut  up  for  fuel,  it  would  make  at  least  three  (hour 
sand  cords,  or  as  mucli  as  would  be  yielded  by  six^ 
acres  of  good  woodland.    If  sawed  into  two  inch 
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boards,  it  would  yield  about  three  million  feet,  and 
fiimiBh  enough  three  inch  plank  for  thirty  miles  of 
pknk  road.  This  will  do  for  the  product  of  one 
little  seed,  less  in  size  than  a  ^rain  of  wheat 

By  counting  the  annual  rings,  it  appears  that 
some  of  the  oldest  specimens  have  attamed  the  age 
of  three  thousand  years.  If  this  computation  is 
correct,  and  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  it,  they  must 
have  been  as  large  as  our  best  forest  in  New  York, 
in  the  times  of  Homer  and  the  prophet  Elijah ; 
and  venerable  and  towering  giants  during  the 
Carthagenian  wars.  In  other  words,  "The  Roman 
£m])ire  has  begun  and  ended''  since  they  commenc- 
ed growing.  We  hope  the  small  plantation  whicii 
comprises  their  whole  number,  wul  not  share  the 
fate  of  the  world-renowned  cedars  of  Lebanon  on 
their  native  mountains,  now  reduced  to  a  dozen  in 
number,  but  that  they  will  be  protected  and  pre- 
served, and  onljr  those  that  fell  bv  old  age  be  re- 
moved for  exhibition.  It  would  of  course  be  idle 
to  talk  of  transporting  such  a  monster  to  this  part 
of  the  country,  weighmg  as  it  does  some  five  tnou- 
fland  tons,  and  a  portion  of  its  shell  only  may  be 
fleeured  as  a  fragment  of  such  a  specimen  in  natu- 
ral history.'' 

IPor  the  New  England  Parmer. 

AIR-TIGHT  BTOVBS. 

A  recent  article  in  the  Farmer  reminded  me  of 
an  idea  in  relation  to  Air-tight  Stoves.  The 
true  principle  of  an  air-tight  nas  almost  been  lost 
sight  of  within  a  few  years,  by  making  them  small, 
under  the  mistaken  notion  that  the  sm^er  the  stove, 
the  greater  the  saving  of  fueL  There  is  no  better 
method  yet  discovered  of  securing  a  soft  balmy  air 
in  a  room  at  a  cheap  rate  than  from  an  air-tight  of 
large  size.  Manufacturers  make  small  stoves  to 
Buit  customers,  but  true  economy  will  lead  a  man 
to  inquire  whether  a  small  stove  is  not  really  the 
more  expensive.  It  requires  more  labor  to  prepare 
the  fuel  The  air-tight  principle  is  almost  entirely 
lost.  The  high  temperature  of  the  stove  speedily 
bums  it  out,  as  well  as  changes  every  particle  of 
dust  into  carbonic  acid,  which  will  soon  produce 
headaches,  while  it  requires  almost  constant  atten- 
tion. 

I  have  an  air-ti^ht  made  to  order  from  the  best 
of  Russia  iron,  which  has  been  in  constant  use  for 
fourteen  winters,  and  it  is  not  worn  out  yet  It  is 
two  feet  six  inches  in  length  and  of  the  same  height, 
and  will  warm  any  room,  giving  out  a  large  vol- 
ume of  heat  at  a  low  temperature,  which  is  the  true 
secret  of  a  good  aix^tight  Among  all  the  com- 
forts of  life  in  my  possession,  I  have  never  yet  found 
one  to  equal  the  somewhat  un&shionable  looking 
air-tight 

I  believe  that  a  little  attention  would  give  us  air- 
tight stoves  that  would  warm  our  churches,  school- 
rooms and  private  dwellings  much  cheaper  and  bet- 
ter than  the  present  clumsy  and  expensive  mode  of 
brick  furnaces.  Any  method  by  which  a  large  rar 
diating  sur&ce  is  obtained  (and  no  material  yet  dis- 
covered will  do  it  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  sheet-iron) 
and  a  corresponding  volume  of  heat  at  a  low  tem- 
perature, and  the  object  will  be  accomplished. 

I  have  noticed  another  &ct  in  the  school-room. 
Hie  habit  of  putting  water  on  a  stove  is  in  most 
oases  an  injunous  one.  Thero  is  a  large  amount  of 
evaporation,  and  the  moment  a  person  who  has  not 
been  exerdsmg,  steps  out  of  doors,  he  feels  an  un- 


usually chilly  sensation,  which  is  anything  but 
agreeable.  Then  if  there  is  any  vegetable  matter 
in  the  vessel,  it  will  certainly  generate  carbonic  acid, 
and  pupils  will  complain  very  soon  of  headache. 
Water  kept  in  an  open  vessel  in  any  other  part  of 
the  room  will  supply  all  the  moisture  necessary.  I 
have  not  kept  water  on  a  stove  for  twenty  years, 
and  find  it  much  better  than  formerly  for  the  com- 
fort of  pupils.  But  few  persons  distinguish  between 
vitiated  air,  and  i;^arm  air.  A  room  may  be  cold 
but  have  impure  air,  or  it  may  be  warm  and  pure. 
Hence  the  necessity  of  some  ready  means  of  venti- 
lation. N.  T.  T. 
BelhdjMe.,Jan.  14,  1806. 

Remarks. — Capital  llus  article  alone  is  worth 
more  than  a  year's  subscription  to  any  person  who 
desires  to  keep  his  house  warm  at  a  cheap  rate. 


A  HORSE  WITH  THE  HEAVES. 

How  I  BOUQBV  A  HOftBB  THAT  RAD    TH*  HIATS8,  AITB  HOW  I 
TaSATH)  THAT  DUBASB. 

BY  HENRT  P.  FRENCH. 

Mr.  Editor: — ^Did  ^ou  ever  read  the  ^'Adven- 
tures  of  a  Gentleman  in  Search  of  a  Horse  ?*'  I 
read  it  years  ago,  and  have  never  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  see  it  since.  If  I  recollect  aright,  it  ^ves  the 
experience  of  a  man,  who  set  out  to  purchase  a  per- 
fect horse,  and  with  about  the  same  success  that 
King  Solomon  had  in  trying  to  find  a  perfect  wo- 
man ;  and  tells  how  he,  like  all  the  rest  of  us,  sot 
cheated  again  and  again,  in  dififerent  ways,  as  uie 
hegt  of  people  mil,  and  indeed  are  more  likely  to  be 
than  anybody  else.  Once  he  bought  a  fine  animal 
that  was  advertised,  as  sold  for  no  favU  only  the 
oumer  toants  to  leave  town,  and  the  new  proprietor 
was  led  to  feel  the  full  force  of  the  langua^,  the 
first  time  he  wanted  to  leave  town,  for  his* new 
steed  could  not  be  induced  by  any  suasion,  moral 
or  physical,  to  budge  a  single  rod  from  his  stable, 
door. 

Perhaps  it  was  not  thai  gentleman,  but  another, 
who  havmg  purchased  a  nag,  which  was  represent- 
ed oifreejrom  att/au2te,  and  found  him  Rtone  blind, 
brdugnt  him  back  to  the  seller,  and  reminded  him 
of  his  statement 

"I  hope,"  replied  the  seller  coolly,  "you  don't  call 
blindness  afavU,  when  it  is  only  the  poor  horse's 
nUtforlune  r 

Everybody  knows  that  I  have  no  great  preten- 
sions to  much  knowledge  about  horses,  and  in  or- 
der, therefore,  to  give  my  teaching  due  weight,  you 
must  be  informed  how  1  came  by  my  education  in 
^thia  department  of  science.  Be  it  known,  then, 
that  about  five  years  ago,  I  chanced  to  be  the  pro- 
prietor of  a  mare,  the  veriest  vixen  that  ever  went 
on  four  feet  Among  her  other  "amiable  weak- 
nesses," was  a  strange  propensity  to  kick.  It  was 
her  favorite  amusement  to  kick  at  any  other  crea- 
ture, quadruped  or  biped,  that  came  within  reach ; 
and  when  tied  alone,  she  would  keep  herself  in 
practice  by  kicking  up  her  heels,  as  nigh  as  the 
scaffold,  aoout  once  in  five  minutes,  aocompanyinff 
the  performance  with  a  squeal,  that  could  be  heard 
by  ail  the  neighbors. 

Such  an  animal  was  rather  difficult  to  dispose 
of,  as  you  may  suppose.  Mr.  Pickwick  and  his 
friend,  after  they  had  led  that  "dreadful  horse"  six 
miles  in  the  heat  and  dust  of  a  summer's  day,  with- 
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out  being  able  to  mount  him,  were  in  a  scarcely 
worse^dilemma.  Finally,  my  predousKate,  who  was 
more  of  a  ''shrew''  than  even  Petruchio's,  having 
withstood  most  manfully  (tooman/vUy  occurred  to 
me,  but  I  wont  say  it,)  all  my  endeavors  to  tame 
her,  commenced  a  new  species  of  gymnastics,  by 
kicking  up  in  the  carriage  every  time  she  felt  the 
breechmg  in  going  down  hill. 

Now,  as  she  would  not  work  on  the  fkrm  ''for 
any  man's  persuasion,"  and  was  not  precisely  the 
kind  of  animal  to  sell  to  one's  particular  friend  as 
*Hi  steady  family  horse,"  and  as  I  did  not  dare  to 
zLak  my  own  wife  and  children  behind  her,  I  began 
to  read  the  "Muck  Manual"  with  the  idea  of  com- 
puting her  agricultural  value  for  the  compost  heap, 
when  fortunately  I  had  ocasion  to  drive  her  to  the 
good  old  town  of  Derry  in  a  sleigh.  As  I  came  un 
to  Cameron's  Hotel,  at  about  a  "three  minute  lick,^' 
as  the  jockeys  say,  I  saw  at  the  sign-post,  a  fine 
stately  horse  harnessed  to  a  sleigh.  I  was  exam- 
ining nim  pretty  carefully,  when  a  man  whose  ap- 
pearance announced  him  as  one  of  "the  fimcy," 
stepped  out  and  accosted  me  with  "Well,  friend, 
do  you  want  to  buy  such  a  horse  as  that  P"  "I 
should  like  him,"  wa^  my  reply,  "if  he  is  as  ^od  as 
he  looks,  and  you  will  sell  him  at  a  fair  price,  and 
take  mine  without  any  steel  enmving." 

"Why,  what  sort  of  ^  beast  nave  you  got  ?  She 
looks  well,  and  came  up  the  street  as  if  she  had  legs 
enough." 

I  hope  I  shall  be  forgiven,  if  I  suspected  he  would 
not  beueve  more  than  half  I  said,  when  I  replied, 
giving  him  the  literal  truth  :  "She  is  six  years  old, 
and  sound,  can  trot  a  mile  in  three  minutes,  and 
win  be  likely  to  kick  your  brains  out,  if  you  take 
her,  in  the  course  of  a  week."  He  assured  me  that 
hie  horse  was  perfectly  sound  and  kind;  that  his 
price  was  three  hundred  dollars,  and  that  he  would 
**8wap  right ;"  adding  coolly,  "I  should  like  to  see 
one  horse  that  is  ugher  than  /  am." 

I  proposed  to  drive  his  horse,  alone,  to  which  the 
owner  at  once  assented,  and  I  steered  straight  off  to 
the  stable  of  a  man,  famous  for  his  skill  in  horse- 
flesh, whom  I  had  known  when  I  was  a  boy  there  at 
Pinkerton  Academy,  and  asked  him  to  examine  the 
animal  with  me.  We  drove  him  out  of  si^ht,  and 
gave  him  a  thorough  investigation.  We  tned  him 
in  all  his  paces,  walk,  trot  and  canter,  forward  and, 
backward,  examined  his  teeth,  his  feet,  his  knees, 
his  eyes.  We  observed  his  breathing,  spoke  of  the 
glanders,  the  heaves,  broken  wind,  and  various  oth- 
er ills  which  horse-flesh  is  heir  to.  He  was  young, 
and  large,  and  handsome,  and  fleet,  and  to  all  ap- 
pearance sound  and  manaeeable ;  and  yet  we  were 
perfectly  satisfied  that  the  norse  had  some  defect. 

However,  I  put  a  bold  face  on  the  matter,  drove 
back  to  the  hotel,  and  told  my  man  I  would  give 
him  fifty  dollars  to  boot,  or  go  along  with  my  own 
horse.  Without  driving  my  mare  an  inch,  he  qui- 
edy  unhitched  his  own  horsel  from  his  sleigh,  and 
exchanged  harness,  put  him  to  my  sleigh,  and  pock- 
eted his  fifty  dollars,  hardly  losing  a  whiff  of  the 
cigar  he  was  smoking.  I  confess  I  was  a  little 
startled  at  his  perfect  composure,  but  with  a  friend- 
ly caution  to  beware  of  Slate's  heels,  I  bade  him 
rarewelL 

I  had  but  five  miles  to  drive  that  afternoon,  to 
my  native  town  of  Chester,  where  I  stabled  my  new 
horse  for  the  night  I  gave  him  the  name  of  the 
"General,"  it  being  a  time  of  political  excitement,' 


fie  politics  with  agriculture,  and  did  not  want  my 
orse  to  run  a  pohtical  course. 

Having  dreamed  of  horses  all  night,  besides  hav- 
ing the  tUffhtmare  once  or  twice,  1  awoke  betimes, 
anxious  to  learn  Hie  condition  of  my  new  treasure. 
Everybody  knows  how  much  more  pride  one  feels 
in  his  horse,  than  in  any  other  property,  and  espe- 
cially how  it  takes  the  conceit  out  of  him  to  oe 
cheated  in  a  "horse-trade." 

I  went  to  the  stable  with  fear  and  trembling, 
doubting  whetiier  the  "General"  had  not  been  trans- 
formed Hke  fkiry  gold  to  dust  and  ashes  during  the 
night,  or  whether  ne  might  not  have  been  a  witeh's 
horse,  and  be  found  turned  into  a  broomstick ! 

But  he  was  there  in  full  shape  and  proportion. 
He  gave  a  slight  cough  as  I  opened  the  door,  a 
sound  which  a  man  wno  has  owned  a  horse  with 
the  heaves  will  never  forget ;  and  on  examination,  I 
found  he  had  a  strange  way  of  breathing,  his  flank 
heaving  two  or  three  times  at  every  expiration  of  the 
breath.  I  was  told  at  once  that  my  horse  had  the 
heaves. 

I  had  heard  of  the  disease  frejuentiy,  and  had 
the  impression,  which  I  flnd  is  quite  common,  that 
it  renders  tJie  animal  worthless.  However,  as  it 
was  a  complaint  which  struck  at  my  purse  and  my 
feelings,  and  not  like  Katy's  heels,  at  my  fceorf,  I 
concluded  to  be  resigned,  and  avail  mjrself  of  my 
very  manifest  advantages  for  observations  on  its 
symptoms  and  treatment 

My  horse  went  home  to  Exeter,  sixteen  miles,  in 
fine  stylo  with  no  symptom  of  disease,  except  once 
in  a  mile  or  two  a  slight  cough.  Straightway  I 
strove  to  learn  all  that  books  and  stable-men  can 
tell  of  the  heaves,  and  to  try  all  known  remedies. 

In  its  common  form  it  is  thought  to  be  a  forma- 
tion of  air-cells  on  the  outside  of  the  lungs,  from 
which  the  air  escapes  with  difliculty.  Sometimes, 
on  dissection,  the  proper  air-cells  of  the  lungs  are 
found  to  be  ruptured,  and  generally  there  is  inflam- 
mation of  the  throat  and  windpipe.  The  theories 
about  it  are  various.  It  is  often  said  that  the  lungs 
have  not  room  for  action,  and  that  food  should 
therefore  be  given  in  a  condensed  form,  and  in  a 
moderate  quantity — ^and  this  I  should  r^;ard  as 
correct,  were  it  not  notorious  that  horses  at  grsM, 
where  they  eat  enormously,  and  keep  their  stom- 
achs distended,  are  usually  relieved  of  their  worst 
symptoms. 

I  tried  all  sorts  of  heave  powders  on  my  patient, 
with  no  effect  whatever.  It  is  said  that  in  a  lime- 
stone country  this  disease  is  unknown,  and  lime  wa- 
ter was  prescribed  with  no  apparent  advantage. 
Some  one  told  me  to  give  the  horse  ginger,  and 
strange  to  tell,  I  found  mat  a  tablespooifful  of  gin- 

fer  g^ven  to  the  General  with  his  oats,  would*  cure 
im  for  the  day,  in  half  an  hour  after  he  had  eaten 
it ;  but  on  givmg  it  daily,  the.  effect  soon  ceased*  It 
is  tt  jockey's  remedy,  and  will  last  long  enough  to 
swap  upon.  Finally,  I  was  advised  to  cut  my 
horse's,  fodder  and  give  it  always  wet  I  pursued 
Uiat  course  carefully,  keeping  the  General  tied  with 
so  short  a  halter  that  he  coiud  not  eat  his  bedding, 
giving  him  chopped  hay  and  meal  three  times  a  day, 
and  never  more  than  a  bucket  of  water  at  a  time. 

He  improved  rapidly.  I  have  kept  him  five  years, 
making  him  a  /octoitim^-carriage  horse,  saddle 
horse,  plow  and  cart  horse — and  he  bids  fair^  to  re- 
main ussful  for  five  years  to  come.  Kept  in  this 
way,  his  disease  does  not  lessen  his  value  for  speed 


when  both  candidates  bore  that  titie.    I  never  min- 1  or  labor,  a  single  dollar.  When  the  boys  grow  care- 
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lees,  and  ave  him  drv  hay,  he  informs  me  of  it  in  a 
few  days  by  the  peculiar  couffh  I  have  mentioned ; 
hut  sometimes,  for  six  months  together,  no  indica- 
tion of  disease  is  visible,  and  he  would  pass  for  a 
sound  horse  with  the  most  knowing  in  such  matters. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  clover  hay,  probably  because 
of  its  dust,  often  induces  the  heaves.  Stable  keep- 
ers with  us,  refuse  it  altogether,  for  this  reason. 

Many  suppose  that  the  wind  of  the  horse  is  affec- 
ted by  the  neaves,  so  that  fast  driving  at  any  time 
will,  as  we  express  it,  put  him  out  of  breath.  With 
my  horse,  it  is  not  so. 

When  the  "General"  was  at  the  worst,  rapid  driv- 
ing, when  just  from  the  stable,  would  increase  his 
difficulty,  but  a  mile  or  two  of  moderate  exercise 
would  dissipate  the  symptoms  entirely.  We  have, 
occasionally,  what  are  called  tnnd-6roktn  horses, 
which  are  nearly  worthless  for  want  of  wind.  They 
can  never  be  driven  rapidly  without  great  distress, 
and  frequently  give  out  entirely  by  a  few  miles' 
driving.  This  is  thoujB^ht  to  be  a  different  disease. 
The  *'Ueneral's**  case  is,  I  suppose,  a  fair  example 
of  the  heaves, 

I  have  no  doubt  that  re^lar  feeding  with 
chopped  and  wet  fodder,  and  exclusion  of  dust  from 
hay  fed  to  other  animals  in  the  same  stable,  would 
render  many  horses  now  deemed  almost  worthless, 
and  which  manifestly  endure  great  suffering,  equal- 
ly valuable  for  most  purposes,  with  those  that  are 
sound. 

And  now,  my  dear  sir,  if  you  will  call  on  me 
when  the  snow  has  gone,  and  the  birds  begin  to 
sing,  I  will  show  you  the  "General,**  fat  and  sleek. 
I  shall  be  glad,  also,  to  show  the  country  genUemtn 
of  our  neighborhood,  on«  whom  they  already  know 
by  his  works,  as  a  man  who  has  done  much  to 
make  the  earth  fruitful  and  beautiful,  and  to  en- 
hance the  enjoyments  of  Rural  Life. 


FeUrinary  InstUute,  which  gives  a  brief  history  of  the 
horse,  his  iises,  treatment  and  importance,  and  also 
of  the  ttfmses  which  prevail,  and  the  necessity  of 
placing  the  veterinary  medicine  of  our  country  up- 
on the  basis  which  it  merits.  The  paper  is  a  capi- 
tal one,  and  ought  to  be  read  by  all  who  have  the 
charge  of  horses.  There  is  also  an  Essay  on  Diet, 
a  paper  on  Chronic  Cough,  one  on  the  present 
prevalent  disease  among  horses,  one  on  ill-using 
horses,  which  we  intend  to  copy,  and  several  top- 
ics are  discussed,  all  of  an  interesting  and  practical 
character.    The  work  ought  to  be  well  sustained. 

The  number  for  February  has  a  most  spirited  en- 
graving of  the  horse,  "Wild  Air,"  owned  by  J.  S. 
Durgin,  of  Fishersville,  N.  H.,  the  conclusion  of 
the  article  on  diet,  articles  on  horse  influena, 
black  leg  in  cattle,  &c. 


The  above  account  of  "How  I  bought  a  Horse 
that  had  the  Heaves,  and  how  I  treat^  that  Dis- 
ease," was  furnished  some  time  since  for  the  col- 
umns of  the  Country  Crentleman,  by  Henrt  F. 
French,  Esq.,  of  Exeter,  N.  H.  The  spirited  style 
in  which  it  is  narrated  will  give  double  effect  to  the 
lesson  it  teaches.  Though  extensively  copied  at 
the  time  of  its  publication,  we  think  it  well  worthy 
of  a  wider  circulation,  as  well  as  a  convenient  form 
for  frequent  reading. — Illustrated  Annual  Register 
qf  Rural  Affairs. 

Remarks. — ^We  have  often  had  an  agreeable 
ride  at  the  expense  of  "The  General's"  strength,  and 
have  seen  him  at  the  plow,  and  in  all  sorts  of  har^ 
ness,  and  everywhere  conducting  himself  as  a  very 
•entlble  and  powerful  animaL  Proper  treatment 
in  feeding,  working  and  stabling,  will  accomplish 
more  than  all  the  nostrums  of  the  shops,  as  will  be 
seen  in  this  case.  At  the  age  of  ^fifteen,  the  Gen- 
eral is  stiU  sound  as  he  was  when  "one  of  the  Fan- 
cy" stept  out  of  Camerons'  Hotel  and  accosted  our 
Associate  with,  "Well,  Mend,  do  you  want  to  buy 
•ach  a  horse  as  that  P" 


A  SHAKE  COMBAT. 

Combats  between  the  rattle  and  black  snakes  are 
certain  if  they  meet,  and  the  black  snake  is,  with 
rare  exceptions,  the  conqueror.  Upon  seeing  each 
other,  those  animals  instantly  assume  their  respectr 
ive  attitudes  of  defiance,  and  display  the  great  dif- 
ference in  their  organization.  The  rattlesnake  coils 
itself  up,  ready  for  attack  or  defence ;  the  black 
snake,  being  a  constrictor,  moves  about  from  side 
to  side,  and  is  in  constant  acdvity — naturally  ex- 
citing each  other's  passions.  The  rattlesnake  nnalr 
ly  settles  down  into  a  glowing  exhibition  of  animofr- 
ity,  its  fangs  exposed,  its  rattles  in  constant  agita- 
tion. The  black  snake,  seemingly  conscious  that 
the  moment  of  strife  has  come,  now  commences 
circling  round  its  enemy,  absolutely  moving  so 
swiftly  that  it  seems  but  a  gleam  of  dull  light ;  the 
rattlesnake  attempts  to  follow  the  movement,  but 
soon  becomes  confused,  and  drops  its  head  in  de- 
spair; then  it  is  that  the  black  snake  darts  upon 
the  back  of  its  deadly  foe,  seizes  it  between  its  teeth, 
and  springing  upward,  envelopes  the  rattlesnake  in 
its  folds.  The  struggle  though  not  long,  is  pain- 
ful ;  the  combatants  roll  over  m  the  dust,  and  get 
entangled  in  the  bushes;  but  every  moment  the 
black  snake  is  tightening  its  hold,  until  tl^e  rat- 
tlesnake gasps  for  breath,  becon)es  helpless,  and 
dies.  For  a  whOe  the  black  snake  still  retains  its 
grasp ;  you  can  perceive  its  muscles  working  with 
consti^nt  energy ;  but'  finally  it  cautiously  uncoils  it- 
self, and  quietly  betakes  to  the  water,  where  reco^ 
ering  its  energy,  it  dashes  about  a  moment  as  if  in 
exultation,  and  disappears  from  the  scene. 


The  Veterinary  Journal.— The  number  of  this 
useful  work  for  January  contains  a  lecture  by  D.  D.    , 
Blade,  M.  D.,deliveied  at  theopeningof  the  BoHon\     ^^-f  1®*^- 


For  th»  New  England  Pormm* 

ICBASVBE  OF  KILK 

Mr.  Editor  : — We  are  accustomed  to  look  to 
those  in  authority  for  guidance  in  the  ways  of  lifo. 
I  hear  much  saia  about  the  measure  of  milL  My 
nulkman  has  lately  altered  his  measure  from  beer 
measure  to  wine  measure,  and  his  price  from  seven 
to  six  cents  per  quart  I  wish  you  or  some  of  your 
statistical  correspondents,  would  inform  which  gains 
by  this  change  P  * 
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THE  TBEES  OF  AMEBICA. 

Under  this  title  Dr.  R.  U.  Piper,  of  Wobum, 
Mass.,  has  issued  the  first  number  of  a  work  of  sur- 
passing interest  and  beauty.  It  is  in  quarto  form, 
printed  on  fine,  heavy  paper,  with  large  and  hand- 
some type,  and  illustrated  with  a  beautiful  vignette, 
and  a  portrait  of  the  Giant  Redwood,  copied  by 
permission,  and  given  in  another  column  of  this 
papsr»  the  "Assabet  Oak,**  on  the  Kandall  estate  at 
Stow,  and  the  "Avery  Elm,"  at  Stratham,  N.  H. 

Dr.  Piper  is  a  genius.  We  have  seen  various  spec- 
imens of  his  artistic  skill  which  are  wonderful.  His 
illustrations  in  suxgery,with  their  exquisite  colorings, 
would  alone  give  any  man  an  enviable  reputation, 
and  so  would  his  transfers  of  the  frost-work  on  win- 
dows, also  colored  in  any  desirable  tint  That  the 
reader  may  better  understand  the  purpose  of  the 
Doctor  we  give  below  his  own  explanation. 

The  subscriber  proposes  to  publish  a  work  on 
Trees  op  this  Country,  accompanied  with  steel 
engravings  of  such  trees  as  are  of  interest,  on  ac- 
count of  their  size  and  history,  &c.  Like  their  com- 
patnots,  the  Soldiers  of  the  Kevolution,  many  of 
these  venerable  trees  will  soon  have  passed  away, 
and  it  seems  an  object  of  much  interest  to  preserve 
their  memory  for  the  future.  Every  other  civilized 
country  has  done  this  work,  making  it  a  matter  of 
national  concern.  We  have  trees  in  our  country 
as  beautiful  as  any  of  which  foreign  countries  can 
boast,  and  of  far  greater  magnitu(^ ;  many  of  which 
possess,  to  us,  also  much  historical  interest. 

To  the  description  of  each  particular  tree  will  be 
added  whatever  may  be  deemed  of  interest  in  re- 
gard to  the  cultivation  of  the  species  to  which  it 
belongs,  giving  the  best  method  or  transplanting,  &c. 
Id,  thS  department  the  author  has,  in  addition  to 
bis  own  experience,  the  promise  of  the  aid  of  the 
most  eminent  Arboriculturists  in  this  country. 

It  is  intended  to  give  twelve  or  more  Plates  dur- 
ing the  year,  adding  perhaps  a  few  foreign  trees  of 
note,  for  comparison. 

The  work  will  be  issued  in  Quarterly  Parts,  each 
Part  containing  at  least  three  plates,  with  the  de- 
scription. Pnce  of  one  year's  subscription,  two  dol- 
lars, payable  in  advance.  R.  U.  Piper. 


force  the  formation  of  fruit,  as  to  keep  the  vin^ 
within  bounds ;  for  in  good  soils,  they  are  all  rapid 
growers.  The  small  limbs  branching  from  the 
main  stem,  may  be  cut  back  to  three  buds ;  each 
one  of  these  buds  will  make  fruit  So  if  each  one 
of  the  lateral  branches  produces  three  bunches  of 
grapes,  the  vine  will  make  a  splendid  yield.  The 
main  vine  may  be  cut  back,  when  it  is  necessary, 
but  if  fruit  be  the  object,  only  prune  the  laterals. 
If  the  vine  wants  invigorating,  dig  in  a  mould  from 
the  woods  and  swamps,  with  a  little  good  guano, 
or  hen  manure  with  it,  around  the  roots,  not  mere- 
ly at  the  base,  but  ten  or  twenty  feet  from  it 
Train  the  vine  to  trellis  or  posts  before  the  buds 
begin  to  swell,  otherwise  the  buds  may  be  rubbed 
off,  and  lost"  Prune  immediately  before  the  warm 
sun  and  air  starts  the  sap. 


THE  OBAFE  VIH  E. 

Our  people  are  taking  a  great  interest  in  the 
culture  of  the  grape ;  and  since  the  success  of  Mr. 
Bttll,  in  introducing  a  variety  at  once  excellent 
in  flavor,  and  so  early  and  hardy  as  to  ripen  before 
our  usual  autumnal  frosts,  and  withstand  the  low 
temperature  of  our  winters,  there  is  great  encour- 
agement for  renewed  efforts. 

Our  object  now,  is,  however  to  make  a  suggestion 
or  two  to  those  already  possessing  vines  in  different 
stages  of  growth,  and  those  we  find  at  hand  in 
••TV  Soil  of  the  South,"  an  excellent  paper  pub- 
lished at  Columbus,  Georgia.  It  says,  "Whatever 
pruning  is  to  be  done,  should  be  done  now.  The 
native  vines  are  found  only  to  succeed  well  in  open 
•ultore.    They  will  not  need  pruning  so  much  to 


For  tA«  New  SngUmd  Fanner. 

STATE  BEEOBM  SCHOOL 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^I  was  pleased  with  the  inquiry  in 
your  last  as  to  the  State  Reform  School  at  West- 
borough.  It  seems  to  me  your  correspondent  was 
right,  m  considering  this  one  of  the  noblest  of  the 
institutions  of  the  State — ^both  in  its  origin  and  in 
its  object  The  generous  founder,  who  appropria- 
ted nearly  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  his  pat- 
rin^ony  to  this  institution,  had  enlarged  views  of 
its  utility.  It  is  the  bounden  duty  of  the  State  to 
see  that  these  views  are  carried  out  to  their  full  ex- 
tent 

Compare  it  with  other  public  institutions,  such  as 
the  State  Prisons — the  State  Alms  Houses — the 
State  Hospitals,  and  the  like — all  these  are  well 
enough  in  tneir  place ;  but  what  is  this — ^to  provide 
for  those  that  are  used  up,  and  from  whom  there  is 
no  longer  hope  of  benefit  to  the  community.  Not 
so  with  the  youth  sent  to  Westborough.  To  be  sure^ 
they  may  have  the  misfortune  to  be  without  the 
protection  and  guidance  of  parents,  but  they  are 
not  wanting  in  physical  and  mental  energv' ;  and  if 
properly  guided  they  will  be  found  the  seed  of  hope- 
nilpromise. 

There  are  several  hundred  boys,  between  the 
ages  of  ten  to  twenty,  entirely  under  the  control  of 
the  guardians  of  this  institution.  Provision  is  made 
for  binding  them  out  to  service ;  but  this  is  not  com- 
pulsory, if  they  can  be  better  instructed  and  em- 
ployed on  the  farm. 

Where  could  there  be  a  better  opportunity  to 
educate  and  discipline  good  farmers  ?  The  oonneo- 
tion  of  this  school  with  the  Board  of  Agriculturs 
was  a  happy  idea.  Here  you  have  a  board  of  txt- 
pervision  drawn  from  every  section  of  the  State, 
selected  by  the  best  of  fiurmers  in  those  sections — 
coming  together  not  for  the  purpose  of  enriching 
themselves  by  pocketing  high  saJaries,  but  for  the 
noble  purpose  of  doing  good  i — ^if  it  be  possible  to 
find  an  organization  'from  which  much  is  to  be 
hoped,  this  ii  the  one.    With  all  my  heart,  I  say, 

Jan.  28, 1856.  Speed  the  Plow. 

REMARE& — ^The  writer  of  the  above  is  not  only 
well  acquainted  with  the  institution  and  the  fitrm  o 
which  he  speaks,  but  from  an  extensive  knowledge 
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and  constant  obeeryation  of  other  farms  in  the 
State,  knows  what  may  be  aeoompliriied  at  the 
State  &rm,  under  a  judicious  management  There 
IB  an  opportunity  to  implant  a  love  of  rural  Ufe  that 
shall  guide  hundreds  of  these  unfortunate  boys 
through  life  in  the  paths  of  usefulness  and  peace.  We 
regard  the  agricuUural  teachings  there— properly 
directed,  to  be  of  as  much  importance  as  the  moral 
and  educational  in  their  schools,  and  beliere  our 
opinion  would  be  sustained  by  the  facts,  if  the  lives 
and  characters  of  all  who  have  left  the  institution, 
oould  be  ascertained. 


EXTEACTS  AND  BBPIIE8. 

COLD  BATS. 

Ui     month  has  had  an  uncommon  number  of 
cold  days,  I  have  l^ept  a  minute  so  fkr  as  follows : — 

186(^Januar7  5,  M«rca;y  at  7  A.  IC.  26  below  aero. 
January  7,  Meroiuy  at  7  A.  If .  34  below  lero. 
January  IS,  Mercury  at  7  A.  M.  12  below  sero. 
January  21,  Ueroniy  at  7  A.  U.  10  below  lero. 
January  22,  Meroiuy  at  7  A.  M.  20  below  lero. 


Mon^pdier,  Ft 


Ghables  Bowen. 


8EEDINO  LAND  TO  OBA8S — BIFPEBENT  MODES  OF 
DOING  IT-— WHAT  CROPS  SHOULD  PRECEDE  IT. 

Mr.  Editor  : — As  you  have*  a  column  dedicated 
to  ''Extracts  and  Replies,"  I  should  like  to  inquire 
what  is  the  best  crop  to  seed  land  down  with  ?  (a,) 
Also  what  the  best  crop  to  raise  before  that,  with  a 
good  coating  of  manure  ?  (&.)  My  farm  is  stony, 
and  I  want  to  know  the  grass  that  will  be  the  most 
profitable,  and  still  leave  the  land  in  the  best  pos- 
sible ccmdition  for  gras6. 

I  am  not  able  to  drain  my  &rm  yet,  and  as  it  is 
rather  wet  to  work  to  advantage  at  all  seasons,  it 
is  very  desirable  to  have  it  produce  well  as  long  as 
posnble  when  once  down  to  gxass.  J.  B.  f. 

Ittbanon,  Ckt,,  1855. 

J 

REliARKS. — (a.)  The  queries  of  J.  B.  F.''  sug- 
gest a  reply  extended  to  a  column,  or  more,  but 
we  think  in  a  few  words,  he  may  be  afforded  some 
reUeH  If  your  land  has  been  planted  a  year  or 
two,  and  you  wish  to  lay  it  down  in  the  spring, 
plow  deep,  manure  and  pulverize  well,  and  if  the 
soil  is  a  heavy  loam,  inclined  to  be  wet  and  tena- 
cious, sow  oats  with  your  grass  seed  at  the  rate  of 
two  and  a  half  or  three  bushels  to  the  acre ;  but  if 
the  land  is  a  gravelly  loam,  sow  barley  from  five  to 
seven  pecks  per  acre,  according  to  the  richness  of 
the  soil  and  the  state  of  the  season.  You  may 
plant  com,  cultivate  without  hills,  and  at  the 
third  hoeing  sow  grass  seed  and  rake  it  in.  The 
com  keeps  the  ground  moist,  facilitates  the  sproutr 
ing  and  springing  of  the  germ,  and  shelters  the 
young  plant  when  it  \a  up.  In  harvesting  the  com, 
the  stalks  should  be  level  with  the  ground,  so  as 
not  to  interfere  with  the  scythe  when  mowing  the 
grass  crop  the  next  season.  This  is  one  of  the  sur- 
tat  methods  of  seeding  down  land  to  grass,  and  we 
believe  one  of  the  cheapest ;  we  have  never  known 
a  crop  to  fiul  when  seeded  in  this  way. 


If  your  land  is  already  in  sward  and  needs  re- 
setting, another  method  is  to  tiun  the  sod  under 
eight  to  twelve  inches,  dress  with  compost  manure, 
harrow  finely,  and  sow  grass  and  turnip  seed  to- 
gether, in  the  last  of  July  or  first  of  August.  The 
turnip,  not  exhausting  the  soil  much,  costs  little 
more  than  the  expense  of  gathering,  and  wiU  afibrd 
an  excellent  change  with  the  dry  food  of  winter. 

(h.)  Crops  that  precede  seeding  down  to  grass, 
should  be  such  as  leave  the  ground  mellow,  and 
free  from  weeds ;  and  for  this  reason  hoed  crops 
are  to  be  preferred,  such  as  turnips,  potatoes,  com, 
peas  and  beans. 

If  your  &rm,  as  you  say,  is  ''stony  and  rather 
wet,"  you  will  be  quite  likely  to  commit  an  error 
common  to  most  of  us — that  of  attempting  to  culti- 
vate too  much  land.  Suppose  you  select  a  single 
acre,  or  field,  thoroughly  drain  it,  plow  deep,  ma- 
nure liberally,  and  cultivate  well  every  way,  and 
keep  an  exact  account  with  it  for  three  years,  doing 
the  same  by  an  equal  amount  of  land  managed  in  the 
ordinary  way,  and  then  compare  profits,  and  let  us 
know  the  result  P  This  would  be  the  way  to  ascer- 
tain which  mode  would  ensure  the  largest  profits. 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND  FARMER. 

Dear  Sib  : — The  specimen  numbero  of  the  JV. 
E.  Farmer  sent  me  some  weeks  ago,  were  read 
with  no  small  degree  of  satisfaction.  I  know  not 
how  a  &rmer  can  spend  a  dollar  to  better  advan- 
tage than  to  enroll  his  name  on  your  subscription 
list.  Pay  in  advance  makes  subscribers  like  ooth 
editor  and  paper  a  hundred  per  cent  better  than 
when  they  know  they  are  in  debt  to  both. 


CROPS  IN  CHESTER  COUNTY,  PENN. 

We  had  a  fine  fall,  but  January  has  been  severe, 
with  good  sleighing.  Wheat  appeared  well  before 
the  ground  was  covered,  and  there  is  a  large  quan- 
tity put  in.  We  had  eood  crops  of  com  and  pota- 
toes. There  will  not  be  as  much  com  put  in  the 
cominff  spring  as  last,  because  so  much  of  the 
ground  is  occupied  with  wheat 

^ear  LewimUe,  Pa.f  c.  b. 


To  CoBBESPONDENTS. — Articles  have  been  re- 
ceived on  Willow  Fences,  How  to  raise  Colts,  Sin- 
gidar  Apple,  Things  in  Vermont,  South  Down 
Sheep,  In  Regard  to  Capt  Symms's  Hole,  Liq^d 
Manures,  Horse  Raciog  at  Cattle  Shows,  "Preeer^ 
ing  Forests,  Bams,  Farm  Buildings,  Use  of  Piaster, 
Planting  Cut  Potatoes,  Poultry,  Rearing,  Prepara- 
tion for  Market,  &c.,  Orcharding  for  Stock,  a  fine 
Ayrshire  Cow,  Science  and  the  Farmer,  Green  Com 
for  Soiling,  Reports  on  Cashmere  Goats,  Experi-j 
ments  with  Superphosphate  of  Lime,  The  Open  Po- 
lar Sea,  The  Plow,  Green  Wood,  Management  oi 
Stock,  State  Reform  School,  &c.  These  articles 
mostly  from  practical  farmen,  and  will  be  given 
our  limits  will  permit 


/ 
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AS  OCEAH  RIVER  DT  THE  PAdEIC. 

lieut  Bent,  of  the  U.  S.  Nayy,  read  an  interestr 
ing  paper  before  the  New  York  Geographical  and 
StatbUcal  Society,  last  week,  on  the  existence  of  an 
oeean  riyer  in  the  Pacific,  flowing  to  the  northward 
and  eastward  along  the  coast  of  Asia,  and  corres- 
ponding, in  every  essential  pardcular,  with  the  Gulf 
stream  of  the  Atlantic.  We  find  a  brief  report  of 
this  valuable  paper  in  the  New  York  Evening  Poatt 
from  which  we  condense  a  few  of  its  facts. 

The  existence  of  a  strong  northeast  current  on 
the  coast  of  Japan  was  noticed  by  Cook  and  other 
early  navigators,  and  the  Japanese  have  given  it  the 
name  of  the  *'Kuro-Siwo/'  or  *'Black  StTeam,**  from 
its  dark  blue  color,  as  compared  with  the  adjacent 
ocean.  Springing  from  the  great  Equatorial  cur- 
rent of  the  Pacific,  the  oceanic  stream  extends  from 
the  Tropic  of  Cancer  on  the  north,  to  Capricorn, 
with  a  width  on  the  south  of  three  thousand  miles, 
and  a  velocity  of  from  twenty  to  sixty  miles  a  day. 
Upon  reaching  the  coast  of  Asia,  it  is  diverted  to 
the  west,  and  in  passing  through  the  great  Polyne- 
rian  Archipelago  is  split  into  innumerable  streams, 
which  difiuse  a  fertilizing  warmth  over  that  portion 
of  the  globe.  The  influence  of  the  Kuro-Siwo  up- 
on the  climates  of  Japan,  and  the  west  coast  of 
North  America,  is,  as  might  be  expected,  as  striking 
88  that  of  the  Gulf  Stream  on  the  coasts  bordering 
the  North  Atlantic.  From  the  insular  position  of 
Japan,  with  the  intervening  sea  between  it  and  the 
eontinent  of  Asia,  it  has  a  more  equable  climate 
than  we  enjoy  in  the  United  States.  The  soften- 
ing influence  is  also  felt  on  the  coasts  of  Oregon 
and  Gslifomia,  but  in  a  less  degree,  perhaps,  than 
those  of  the  Gulf  Stream  on  the  coasts  of  Europe, 
owing  to  the  greater  width  of  the  Pacific  ocean  over 
the  Atlantic  Still,  the  winters  are  so  mild  in  Pa- 
get's  Sound,  in  lat  48  deg.  north,  that  snow  rarely 
fidls  there,  and  the  inhabitants  are  never  enabled  to 
fill  their  ice  houses  for  the  summer,  and  vessels  tra- 
ding to  Petropaulowaki  and  the  coast  of  Kamtschat- 


Jfior  tke  Ne»  Bn/fiand  Parmer* 

COKMEHDABLE  FBATURB. 

If  ^commendation  commonly  animates  mankind," 
would  the  mention  of  the  commendable  features  of 
the  Farmer  animate  its  contributors  to  perfect  and 
to  perpetuate  them  ?  The  hope  that  it  would,  has 
inatea  me  to  mention  one  which  every  contributor 
can  help  perfect  and  perpetuate,  and  which  adds 
not  a  little  to  the  interest  and  circulation  of  this 
valuable  paper,  whose  influence  for  popular  educa- 
tion is  inestimable.  It  is  the  distinct  signature  of 
each  contributor,  and  the  ioum  from  whence  the 
communication  comes.  How  natural,  before  read- 
ing a  piece,  for  the  eye  to  glide  down  the  colnmn 
to  see  what  town  is  represented.    Will  each  writer 

S've  his  town,  there^  ensuring  extra  interest  to 
8  communication,  and  oblige  many  a 
BrookfiM,  DeCf  1866.  Yeoman. 


HAVAGIHO  BEES. 

Saxton  &  Company,  N.  Y.,have  published  a  lit- 
tle Manualt  or  an  tatty  Method  of  Managing  BeeSf 
with  infallible  rtUea  to  prevent  their  destruction  hf 
the  Moth,  It  is  by  John  M.  Weeks,  of  Salisbury, 
Vt,  and  has  an  Appendix,  by  Woosteb  A.  Flan- 
debs,  of  Northfield,  Vt  We  have  had  sufficient 
experience  as  abee-master,  to  know  that  both  these 
gentlemen  must  have  had  a  good  deal  of  experience 
in  thejr  subject  to  write  as  they  have,  as  ^e  work 
abounds  with  excellent  suggestions  and  directions. 
Its  descriptions  of  the  bee  and  its  management  are 
clear  and  pleasantly  written.  Having  never  seen 
the  practic^  workings  of  the  hive  which  they  reo- 
ommend,  we  cannot  speak  of  it  from  any  personal 
knowledge.  It  is  for  sale  by  Redding  &  Co.,  Bo»* 
ton,  price  twenty-five  cents. 


ioe  on  their  hulls  and  rigging,  run  over  to  a  higher 
latitade  on  the  American  coast,  and  thaw  out,  in 
the  same  manner  that  vessels  frozen  up  on  our  own 
coast  retreat  again  into  the  Gulf  Stream  until  fit- 
▼ored  by  an  easterly  wind. 


BOYS'  DEPARTMENT. 


EABLT  MEHTAL  ACTIVITY. 


^'Experience,"  says  Dr.  Spurzheim,  ''demonstrates, 
that  of  any  number  of  children  of  equal  intelleo- 
tual  power,  those  who  receive  no  particular  care  in 
ka,  when  becoming  unwieldly  from  accumulation  of]  childnood,  and  who  do  not  learn  to  read  and  write 


How  to  raise  Melons^ — ^We  would  invite  the 
attention  of  all  lovers  of  good  melons  to  the  adver- 
tisement on  the  cover  of  this  Number,  of  S.  C. 
AbeeL  The  editor  of  the  IPtflcofiMn  Former  says : 
"Prom  what  we  know  of  Mr.  AbeeFs  method,  we 
think  therp  is  no  humbug  about  it.  When  a  resi- 
dent of  Janesville,  we  lived  neighbor  to  him  three 
yean,  and  know  that  he  has  unbounded  success  in 
cultivating  melons — ^raising  from  one  to  ten  acres 
aanually." 


until  the  constitution  begins  to  be  consolidated,  but 
who  enjoy  the  benefit  of  a  good  physical  education, 
very  soon  siurpass,  in  their 'studies,  those  who  com- 
mence earlier  and  read  numerous  books  when  very 
young.  The  mind  ought  never  to  be  cultivated  at 
the  expense  of  the  body ;  and  physical  education 
ought  to  precede  that  of  the  intellect,  and  then  pro- 
ceed simmtaneously  with  it,  without  cultivating  one 
&culty  to  the  neglect  of  others ;  for  health  is  the 
base,  and  instruction  the  ornament  of  education." 
Let  parents  tiien  check,  rather  than  excite  in 
their  cmldren,  this  early  disposition  to  mental  ac- 
tivity, or,  rather,  let  them  counterbalance  it  by  a 
due  proportion  of  physical  and  ^pymnastio  exerciBes ; 
for  it  is  not  so  much  the  intensity  as  the  continuity 
of  the  mental  action,  which  is  iniurious  to  the  con- 
stitution. Let  them  not  cause  tne  age  of  chperfiil- 
ness  to  be  spent  in  the  midst  of  tears  and  in  slav- 
ery ;  let  tiiem  not  change  the  sunny  days  of  child- 
hood into  a  melancholy  gloom,  wmch  can,  at  best, 
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only  be  a  source  of  misery  and  bitter  recollection  in 
maturer  yearF. 

Physical  exercises  and  the  cultivation  of  the  per- 
ceptive Acuities  should,  with  the  reading  of  moral 
and  instructive  books,  form  the  principal  occupations 
of  children.  Their  expanding  frame  requires  the 
invigorating  stimulus  oi  fresh  air ;  their  awakening 
organs  Be&n  for  external  objects  of  sense;  their 
dawning  intellect  incessantly  calls  for  the  action  of 
their  observant  powers,  lliis  is  the  great  law  of 
Nature.  She  has  given  to  the  child  that  restless 
activity,  that  buoyancy  of  animal  spirits,  that 
prying  inquisitiveness,  which  makes  him  delight 
m  constant  motion  and  in  the  observation  of  new 
objects.  If  these  wise  intentions  of  Providence  be 
not  frustrated ;  if  he  be  allowed  to  give  himself  up 
to  the  sportive  feelings  of  his  ase,  he  will  acquire  a 
healthy  constitution,  and  a  physical  and  perceptive 
development,  which  are  the  best  preparation  for 
mental  labor. 

Of  the  men  who  have  conferred  benefit  on  soci- 
ety, and  have  been  the  admiration  of  the  world,  the 
freater  number  are  those  who,  from  various  causes, 
ave  in  early  life  been  kept  from  school  or  from 
serious  study.  They  have,  by  energetic  und  well- 
directed  efforts,  at  a  period  when  the  brain  was 
ready  for  the  task,  acquired  knowledge,  and  dis- 
playM  abilities  which  have  raised  them  to  the  high- 
est eminence  in  the  different  walks  in  life,  in  litera- 
ture, the  arts  and  sciences,  in  the  army,  the  senate, 
the  church,  and  even  on  the  throne.  The  history 
of  the  most  distinguished  among  those  who  have 
received  an  early  classical  education,  sufficiently 

E roves  that  it  is  not  to  their  scholastic  instruction, 
ut  to  self-education  after  the  period  of  school,  that 
they  chieflv  owed  their  superiority. 

iJavid,  the  sublime  author  of  the  Psalms,  follow- 
ed in  his  early  occupations  the  dictates  of  nature ; 
he  had,  in  his  youth,  muscular  power  to  tear  asun- 
der the  mouth  of  a  lion,  to  resist  the  grasp  of  a 
bear,  and  to  impart  to  a  pebble  velocity  sufficient 
to  slay  a  giant  Napoleon,  when  in  the  school  of 
Brienne,  was  noted  m  the  quarterly  reports  of  that 
institution  as  enjoying  good  health;  no  mention 
was  ever  made  of  his  possessing  any  mental  supe- 
riority ;  but,  in  physical  exercises,  ne  was  always 
foremost.  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  according  to  his  own 
statement,  was  inattentive,  and  ranked  very  low  in 
the  school,  which  he  had  not  entered  until  after  the 
age  of  twelve.  The  mother  of  Sheridan  long  re- 
garded him  as  the  dullest  of  her  children.  Adam 
Clarke  was  called  a  ^'grievous  dunce"  by  his  fiirst 
teacher ;  and  young  Liebi^  a  ''booby"  by  his  em- 
ployer. Shakspeare,  Mohere,  Gibbon,  Niebuhr, 
byron,  Humphry  Da\7,  Porson,  and  many  others, 
were  in  like  manner  undistinguished  for  early  ap- 
plication to  study,  and,  for  the  most  part,  indulged 
in  those  wholesome  bodily  exercises  and  that  free- 
dom of  mind,  which  contributed  so  much  to  their 
future  excellence. — Marcd. 


LADIES'  DEPARTMENT. 


DOMESTIC  RECEIPTS. 

To  Make  Indian  Pudding. — "Real  Genemm 
Yankee  Pudden," — ^Take  three  pints  of  scalded 
milk,  add  as  much  fine,  yellow  Indian  meal  as  will 
be  sufficient  to  make  a  ^tiff  hatter,  and  a  teacupful 
of  molasses,  with  salt  to  your  taste.  Boil  it  rour 
hours,  or  even  longer,  for  boiling  does  not  hurt,  but 
imnroves  it.  A  few  ripe  cherries  or  whortleberries 
win  also  improve  it  Many  think  a  small  portion 
of  suet  n>eers)  chopped  fine,  without  the  fruit,  a 
good  and  even  better  addition.  It  is  to  be  eaten 
with  butter  and  molasses,  of  course. 

This  fine  dessert  of  Revolutionary  memoir  should 
occasionally  have  a  place  on  every  man  s  table. 
Down  East  it  often  comes  to  hand.  Out  West  it 
is  quite  too  rarely  found. — Ohio  Farmer, 

Baked  Indian  Pudding. — ^Take  three  pints  of 
scalded  milk,  one  handful  of  wheat  flour,  three 
eggs,  and  as  much  Indian  meal  as  will  make  the 
whole  thick,  like  batter  for  pancakes.    Add  one 

fill  of  molasses,  and  salt  to  your  taste.    Bake  thres 
ours. — Ohio  Farmer. 

Best  New  .England  Johnny  Cake. — ^Take  one 
quart  of  buttermilk,  one  tea-cup  of  flour,  two-thirds 
of  a  tea-cupful  of  molasses,  a  little  salt,  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  saleratus,  one  ege  (beat,  of  course.) 
Then  stir  in  Indian  meal,  but  be  sure  and  not  put 
in  too  much.  Leave  it  thin — ^so  thin  that  it  will 
almost  run.  Bake  in  a  tin  in  any  oven,  and  toler- 
ably quick.  If  it  is  not  first  rate  and  light,  it  will 
be  oecause  you  make  it  too  thick  with  Indian  meal. 
Some  prefer  it  without  molasses. 

A  Nice  Dish  for  Breakfast. — ^Take  one  egg 
and  beat  it  up,  add  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  pour  into 
it  about  two-thirds  of  a  pint  of  water,  tnen  slice 
some  bread,  dip  it  in,  and  fry  in  a  httle  butter. 
Serve  warm,  and  you  will  find  it  an  excellent  dish. 
— Ohio  Farmer, 


Ck)URAGE  AND  DiscREHON. — A  couragcous  ram 
took  it  into  his  head  to  resist  a  locomotive.  The 
brave  old  sheep  heard  the  whistle,  the  roar  and  the 
rumble.;  he  saw  the  shower  of  fire  and  glaring  eye- 
balls of  the  monster;  he  curled  up  his  mjige9tic 
head,  and  he  battered  his  brow  into  the  foe.  Alas ! 
poor  ram !  not  a  lock  of  wool  nor  a  peice  of  horn 
could  be  found.  The  owner,  in  lamenting  the  loss 
of  poor  lammy,  said : — ^''I  admire  his  pluck,  but 
conround  hia  ducretion." 


A  Pity. — ^The  voung  Prince  of  Wales,  a  lad  of 
about  thirteen  or  fourteen,  is,  it  seems,  already  by  a 
sad  mixture  of  bojishness  and  dissipation,  giving  no 
little  uneasiness  to  the  maternal  heart  of  the  Queen, 
who  has  honestly  enough,  no  doubt,  tried  all  that  a 
mother  could,  to  keep  him  out  of  harm's  way. 
With  the  education,  learning,  power  and  religion  of 
all  England,  with  its  State  Church  at  their  bad&s, 
the  royal  pair,  possessing  no  little  education  and 
taste  tnemselves,  find  the  same  difficulty  that  George 
III.  did,  and  all  other  kings  have  done  from  Henry 
in.  downwards — the  difficulty  of  providing  the 
right  kind  of  moral  education  for  one  bom  the  heir 
apparent  to  the  British  throne.  This  arises  in  part 
no  doubt  from  the  anomaly  of  his  position.  He  is 
a  child  educated  with  the  knowledge  that  he  Ls  one 
day  to  be  a  king,  the  king  over  every  inhabitant  of 
Great  Britain  and  its  dependencies,  embracing  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  human  beings,  with  a  territory 
on  which  the  sun  never  sets.  A  lad  with  his  head 
filled  with  these  ideas,  surroimded  by  those  whose 
interest  it  is  to  flatter  and  indulge  all  the  whims  of 
a  child,  in  hopes  of  being  remembered  hereafter  by 
the  powerful  young  roan,  may  well  have  his  heed 
turned,  had  he  the  wisest  as  well  aa  the  best  of 
mothers. 
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fijU  of  meaning, 
than  those  of  the 
pTophet  Isa 
when  he  aaid,  "All 
flesh  ia  graas 
These  four  vorde, 
nd  unimportant  a« 
int  seem,  lead  to  a 
;hougbt  and  inTesti- 
nt  results  in  the  can- 
at  all  flesh  is  literally 
liat  this  is  the  prime 
n  which  rests  all  our 
ral  operations,  and 
iiout  it,  cirilization, 
itself,  could  not  be 

_  .  I  is  a  dTilizer,  and, 

more  than  all  missionary  ef- 
fort, is  introducing-  the  comforts  of  artificial  life 
among  the  rude  and  untutored  in  every  part  of  the 
world.  Like  the  introduction  of  sbiva  and  mrubnc 
glatt,  it  has  shed  new  blessings  on  the  race ;  only 
in  its  importance  it  tax  transcends  them  both.  De- 
prived of  the  glass,  the  stove,  the  cotton,  and 
of  wool,  a  limited  number  might  still  supply  a  few 
of  the  first  physical  requirements,  and  live.  But 
not  BO  with  grass.  Strike  that  out,  and  all  anima 
ted  existence  dies  without  it :  first  the  insect  race 
then  the  gramimToraus,  or  grass-eating  animaU 
then  the  carnivorous,  or  tlesh-eating,  and  then,  ii 
the  dismal  train,  man  himself.  And  as  if  to  stamp 
the  grasaea  with  the  seal  of  usefulness,  in  c" 
way,  what  a  noble  and  exalted  purpose  they 
charge  in  covering  the  earth  with  unnumbered 
foim*  of  grace  and  beauty  of  coloring.  How  beau- 
tifiilly  they  adom  the  surbce,  and  "thus  make  man- 
ifest to  us,  in  their  very  existence,  and  in  all  their 


And  yet  the  grass  crop,  so  important  in  erery 
respect,  has  not  received  an  equal  attention  with 
the  aniitials  that  are  to  he  supported  by  it. 

The  grasses  comprise  a  numerous  &mily,  some 
four  thousand  varieties  having  been  noticed,  scat- 
tered over  various  parts  of  the  globe;  but  among 
these,  only  some  twenty  kinds,  which  will  in  one 
summer  produce  rich  food,  independent  of  the  dry 
heat  and  rigid  cold  of  our  climate,  have  been 
chosen, — and  some  three,  four,  or  perhaps  half  a 
dozen  of  these  are  under  general  cultivation  among 
us.  The  grains,  as  we  term  them,  our  oats,  rye, 
barley,  wheat,  and  even  Indian  com,  are  as  much 
grass,  as  the  meadow  catVtail  or  red-top.  Their 
seeds  are  larger  than  those  of  the  herds-grass,  and 
therefore,  more  conveniently  appropriated  to  our 
use,  so  we  distinguish  them  from  the  other  grasses 
by  a  specific  name,  and  at  length  are  apt  to  forget 
thai  they  belong  to  the  same  genns. 

"Grasses,"  said  a  distinguished  philosopher,  "are 
Nature's  first  care.  They  are  the  most  general,  ex- 
tensive, and  hardy  of  the  earth's  pioductions.  They 
are  nearly  of  endless  variety,  and  adapted  to  almost 
every  climate.  They  endure  the  tramplbg  of  men 
and  beasts,  the  browsing  of  cattle,  the  parching 
droughts  of  summer,  and  the  snows  and  ice  of  win- 
ter, and  spring  into  new  and  often  more  vigoroua 
life,  under  influences  which  to  other  plants  would 
prove  destructive. 

tops,  where  the  warmth  of  the 
not  sufficient  to  ripen  their 
seeds,<they  live  by  their  roots,  and  with  thick,  clus- 
tering leaves  protect  these  roots,  producing  there- 
by the  densest  and  most  beautiful  verdure.    And  it 

reported  by  one  vniter,  that,  for  the  preservatiOD 
of  the  grasses  in  those  localities  where  the  ripening 
of  their  seeds  is  important,  the  wild  beasts,  guided 
by  a  remarkable  instinct,  leave  untouched  the 
support  the  flowers."  The  manifesta- 
tion of  such  on  instinct  would  not  be  more  wonder- 
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fuly  or  oommand  our  admiration  in  any  greater  de- 
gree than  that  exhibited  in  many  other  things, — 
yet  a  more  simple  and  natural  explanation  of  the 
fact  would  be,  that  these  flowers  possess  a  flayor,  of 
some  pungent  sort,  which  the  animal  feeding  does 
not  relish. 

We  have  said  that  cotton  is  a  dviliier — ^it  would, 
indeed,  be  difBcult  to  estimate  or  appreciate,  the 
blessings  it  confers  on  mankind.  It  not  only  com- 
prises the  clothing  of  Tast  numbers,  some  of  whom 
would  wander  nidied  without  it,  but  it  enters  into 
nearly  all  the  domestic  articles  we  use.  It  shows 
the  fair  page  of  the  book  we  read,  or  gives  us  the 
paper  on  which  we  write ;  makes  a  part  of  the  bed 
on  which  we  sleep  or  the  carpet  on  which  we  tread ; 
is  a  part  of  the  stock  used  by  the  tailor,  the  book- 
binder, cabinet  and  shoe-maker  and  carpenter.  It 
protects  the  hay  of  the  farmer,  encloses  his  wheat, 
flour  and  other  products  .in  sacks,  and  gives  wings 
to  commerce  to  waft  them  to  the  waiting  nations  of 
the  world !  Cotton  is,  also,  a  staple  article  in  our 
manu&ctories,  and  gives  employment  to  thousands 
of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  New  England.    It 


does  not  only  civilize — ^it  has  refined  and  elevated 
civilization  itself,  and  given  it  a  thousand  forms  of 
the  beautiful  while  it  has  supplied  our  wants;  it  is 
the  utUe  dvldf  Hhe  useful  with  the  pleasant,"  and 
its  era  of  general  introduction  wiU  be  marked  in 
the  annals  of  the  world.  Unlike  the  grasses,  how- 
ever, it  does  not  flourish  except  under  certain  de- 
grees of  temperature,  beyond  whose  limits  it  is  cul- 
tivated in  vain. 

Rice  is  another  article  of  great  value,  and  like 
cotton,  enters  largely  into  our  exports,  amounting, 
sometimes,  to  nearly  four  millions  of  dollars  in  a 
single  year.  It  is  admirably  adapted  as  sustenance 
to  the  human  system,  affording  a  healthful  propor- 
tion of  nutritive  matter  to  the  bulk  required.  It 
may  be  easily  and  long  preserved,  and  annually 
feeds  its  millions,  many  of  whom  eat  but  little  be- 
side. But,  like  cotton,  this  article  can  never  be- 
come one  of  general  culture,  as  it  requires  a  high 
temperature  throughout  its  growth,  and  to  be 
grown  on  alluvial  soils,  not  only  irrigated,  but 
flooded  for  periods  of  considerable  length. 

Until  lately,  these  two  articles,  cotton  and  rice, 
have  been  prominent  in  our  tables  of  exports,  and 
the  nation  believed  that  they  were  the  ddtfproducts 
of  our  agricultural  industry;  that  they  gave  us 
credit  and  character  abroad,  and  fed  us,  or  propelled 
the  looms  in  our  manufacturing  districts  at  home. 
We  mention  these,  particularly,  because  the  politi- 
cal economist  seems  never  to  have  investigated  and 
compared  some  other  leading  crops  with  them,  and 
to  afford  opportunity  for  a  partial  comparison 
now. 

On  reference  to  the  last  Census  we  flnd  the  hay 
crop  of  the  United  States  for  1840,  set  down  at 
10,248,108  tons;  in  1850,  it  was  14,000,000  tons; 


in  IB66,  it  would  undoubtedly  reach  15,000,000 
tons,  and  at  ten  dollars  a  ton,  would  be  $150,000,- 
000.  The  cotton  crop  of  1853  is  valued  at  $128,- 
000,000.  The  hay  crop  of  Massachusetts  in  1850,  at 
$15  a  ton,  amounted  to  nearly  ten  millions  of  dol- 
lars, while  the  cotton  crop  of  South  Carolina  at  4  eta. 
a  pound,  was  less  than  two  and  a  half  million.  We  be- 
lieve the  com  and  grass  crops  «f  Massachusetts  will 
equal  in  value  any  two  leading  crops  of  any  of  the 
Southern  States,  leaving  our  vast  mechanical,  man- 
u&cturing  and  artistic  products  out  of  the  question, 
in  an  estimate  of  the  results  of  our  industrial  pur- 
suits. 
Compared  with  other  crops,  very  little  has  been 

written  or  said  in  relation  to  the  grass  crop.  We 
know  not  their  number  or  names,  or  but  that  among 
those  indigenous  to  our  soils  there  maybe  those  hi 
better  than  our  herds-grass,  red-top,  or  clovers.  In 
England,  there  are  two  hundred  and  fifteen  varieties 
well  known,  named,  and  cultivated.  With  us  a 
dozen  varieties,  perhaps,  would  exhaust  our  list ; 
and  yet  some  think  there  is  no  more  room  for  inves- 
tigation and  for  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the 


things  around  us ;  that  hard  hand-work  is  better 
and  more  profitable  than  seeking  after  new  things 
by  head-work. 

Who  knows  but  that  in  our  fields,  or  on  the  way- 
side, trampled  on  and  despised  of  men,  or,  perhaps 
all  unknown,  there  is  an  unobtrusive  plant,  spring- 
ing up,  blossoming  and  struggling  from  year  to 
year  for  notice  and  for  a  firmer  hold, — ^but  as  often 
sought  and  eagerly  fed  off  by  the  graang  animal 
who  only  knows  how  to  appreciate  it  ? 

Like  the  potato,  as  large  as  walnuts  in  its  native 
state,  or  the  peach,  bitter  and  dry  and  offensive,  or 
the  pear,  with  its  hard,  woody  flesh,  or  the  apple 
tree,  with  its  thorns,  so  this  humble  plant  may,  only 
want  the  fostering  care  of  man  to  outvie  the  beautiful 
purple  bloom  of  the  herds-grass  heads,  or  the  car- 
mine of  the  gracefully  tasselled  red-top, — and  yield 
in  nutritive  matter  more  than  either  of  these  or  the 
richest  clovers. 

Why  did  Infinite  Wisdom  create  4,000  varieties 
of  grasses?  Was  it  that  man  should  avail  himself 
of  but  one,  or  a  dozen  of  these  varieties,  and  the 
others  remain  unsought,  untasted  and  unappropria- 
ted P  Or  did  He  expect  that  the  reason  with  which 
he  Lb  endowed,  and  the  intelligence  which  he  might 
gain,  would  lead  to  investigation  and  a  choice  of 
these  numerous  varieties  P  Is  there  not  room  then, 
for  study  and  research  P  ''Who  shall  estimate  the 
number  of  our  grasses  P  Who  shall  classify  them  P 
And — what  is  a  far  more  important  question — ^who 
shall  test  them  in  the  crucible  of  science,  so  that  the 
practical  fiauiner  may,  with  certainty,  avail  himself  of 
the  advantages  which  will  result  from  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  best  varieties  P** 

The  two  grasses  familiarly  known,  and  generally 
cultivated  in  Massachusetts,  are  timothy  (so  called 
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from  its  intioduetioii  into  Maryland  by  the  Rev. 
Timothy  Hanson)  and  the  red-top,  and  the  red  and 
white  clover  or  honey-suckle.  There  are  the  mead- 
ow fox-tail,  the  rough  cocks  ibot»  or  orchard  grass, 
tall  fescue,  rye  grass,  &c.,  but  few  persons,  however, 
are  able  to  apply  the  name  with  certainty  to  the  right 
variety,  and  the  terms  are  seldom  used. 

Next  to  the  adoption  of  the  best  varieties,  is  the 
importance  of  a  proper  cultivation  of  them.  The 
average  product  at  present  is  probably  about  one 
ton  per  acre.  But  this  is  not  a  paying  crop— «nd 
no  good  &rmer  will  cease  his  efforts  until  he  adds 
half  a  ton  to  this  average,  or  doubles  it  When 
the  expense  of  reclaiming,  plowing,  manuring  and 
seeding  down  is  taken  into  account,  it  will  be  seen 
that  one  ton  brings  little  or  no  profit,  and  thus  there 
occurs  a  waste  of  energy,  of  tame,  and  interest  in- 
vested in  the  land.  In  order  to  accomplish  the 
result,  three  things  must  be  regarded* 

1.  Thorough  draining. 

2.  Deeper  plowing. 

3.  Higher  manuring. 

Without  the  first,  as  a  basis  to  start  upon,  both 
of  the  others  will,  in  a  degree,  fail  to  accomplish  the 
expected  purpose.  When  this  ia  effected,  there 
will  be  no  standing  water  to  repulse  the  roots,  and 
the  deep  plowing  will  enable  them  to  roam  at  pleas- 
ure in  search  of  agreeable  locality  or  food.  Here, 
then,  is  the  superstructure;  now  add  the  fertilizing 
agents,  subjecting  the  land  to  hoed  crops,  as  fiur  as 
possible,  for  two  or  three  years  before  devoting  it 
tograss,  feeding  it  liberally  just  before  it  receives 
the  seed,  and  then  you  have  a  basis  from  which  to 
gather  profitable  crops  through  all  time,  so  long  as 
the  same  process  is  observed.  It  is  simply  acting 
on  the  consistent  rule,  "Feed  your  crops  and  they 
will  feed  you."  The  food  must  not  only  be  there, 
but  under  such  conditions  that  they  can  reach  and 
appropriate  it  If  it  is  in  cold  spring  water,  they 
will  not  touch  it ;  or  if  too  near  the  sui&ce,  where 
the  sun  will  smite  them  by  day,  or  cold  winds  or 
eolder  vapors  chill  them  by  night,  they  will  have 
no  appetite  to  feed  on  your  proffered  bounty.  But 
give  them  a  mellow  seed  bed,  mingled  with  ferment- 
ing vegetable  and  animal  matters,  through  which 
the  sun  in  heaven  shall  send  his  cheering  beams,  and 
the  blessed  showers  shall  percolate  and  find  their 
gladsome  way,  fiructifying  every  little  rootlet  with 
their  moisture,  and  then  you  shall  have,  not  only 
your  two  tons,  but  often  three  to  the  acre!  Under 
these  conditions,  heat  or  cold,  flood  or  drought,  will 
have  little  influence  on  a  grass  crop ;  it  becomes 
one  of  great  certainty,  and  of  generous  profit 

Where  grass  is  principally  desired,  and  the  land 
18  not  wanted  for  other  crops,  a  practice  is  now  ob- 
served of  plowing  the  sward  in  August  or  Septem- 
ber, and  seeding  at  once.  If  the  season  is  favor- 
able as  to  moisture,  this  course  operates  welL 
The  young  grass  comes  readily,  grows  raindly,  and 


gets  such  root-hold  as  to  withstand  the  effects  of 
frost,  unless  it  is  very  sever.  In  the  succeeding 
summer  such  fields  often  yield  more  than  a  ton  per 
acre,  and  the  second  summer,  if  the  operation  was 
all  right,  firom  two  to  three  tons.  We  have  accom« 
plished  this  in  our  own  practice. 

A  more  common  practice  is,  to  plow  in  the 
spring,  manure  and  sow  grass  seed  with  about  three 
buriieU  of  oats  to  the  acre.  This  course  frequently 
operates  well,  but  in  many  cases,  failure  is  tiie  re- 
sult The  oats  sometimes  spring  into  a  rapid 
growth,  shading,  and  taking  entire  possession  of 
the  ground  and  utterly  precluding  the  tender  grass 
plants  firom  any  participation  in  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
and  with  scarcely  a  place  whereon  to  stand.  They 
gain  little  in  root,  and  but  a  trifie  in  height,  are 
slender,  succulent  and  weak,  and  when  the  oat  crop 
is  cut,  and  the  sun  blazes  in  upon  their  tender 
heads,  they  quietly  lie  down  and  die,  just  as  any 
sensible  plant  would  be  expected  to,  under  such 
treatment 

Barley  is  a  better  grain  to  seed  down  with  than 
oats,  because  it  does  not  send  out  so  many  off* 
shoots  or  tiller  as  much  as  oats. 

Another  course,  and  one  for  which  we  have  much 
partiality,  is  to  hoe  the  com  crop  fiat,  and  at  the 
third  hoeing  in  August,  sow  the  grass  seed,  and 
rake  it  in.  The  process  is  not  a  slow  or  disagree- 
able one ;  indeed,  I  think  it  can  be  done  at  much 
less  cost  than  some  other  modes  of  seedixig  to 
grass.  In  this  position,  the  young  plants  have 
good  opportunities  for  a  Mr  and  pleasant  start  in 
the  world.  The  ground  is  mellow  and  moist,  and 
protected  from  high  wind  by  the  com,  so  that  when 
the  tiny  seed  starts  and  the  tender  germ  takes 
hold  of  a  neighboring  morsel  of  rich  muck  or  other 
fertilizing  matter,  it  is  not  tom  mdely  away  by  the 
wind,  but  left  to  extract  its  supplies  and  grow  fitt 
upon  them.  The  com  also  bretdu  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun  from  the  young  grass,  but  leaves  suffi- 
cient heat  to  pass  to  promote  their  growth.  When 
the  sun  becomes  less  vertical  and  intense,  the  com 
is  usually  topped,  and  the  rays  are  more  freely  ad- 
mitted, so  that  without  purposely  favoring  the  new 
crop,  the  operations  on  the  old  one,  or  com,  seem 
exactly  to  suit  its  wants.  The  corn-stalks,  when 
gathered,  should  be  cut  close  to  the  ground,  or  with 
a  hatchet  may  be  cut  a  little  below,  so  as  to  be  en- 
tirely out  of  the  way  of  the  scythe  at  the  first  mow- 
ing. 

On  the  subject  of  seeding  and  of  harvesting, 
some  thoughts  occur,  but  we  should  be  exceeding 
reasonable  limits  to  speak  of  them  now. 

We  have  said  nothing  of  the  grasses  for  our  pas- 
tures— and  this  is  a  subject,  too,  which  intimately 
concerns  us  all.  No  branch  of  our  husbandry  so 
much  requires  consideration  as  this,  and  we  trust  it 
will  be  the  subject  of  your  earnest  inquiry  and  in- 
vestigation. 
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'^There  are  many  among  us  who  seem  to  Uunk 
that  the  earth  is  possessed  of  a  constitution  so 
strong,  so  stout,  and  so  healthy,  that  no  extreme  of 
bad  usage  can  affect  it  injuriously ;  but  Time,  the 
great  instructor,  is  demonstrating  our  folly,  and 
warning  us  to  change  our  modes  of  farming.  W  hile 
the  husbandman  carries  forward  his  works  of  agri- 
cultural improvement,  he  must  not  forget  the  in- 
junction, *Let  the  earth  bring  forth  grass.'  If,  dis- 
regarding this  mandate,  he  shall  continue  to  ne- 
glect the  investigation  and  cultivation  of  grasses, 
the  annual  depreciation  of  his  crops  of  com,  and 
other  grains,  will  ultimately  qualify  him  to  appre- 
date  fully  the  force  of  the  Belgian  maxim,  'JVb 
grasSf  no  stock ; — no  stock,  no  manure ; — no  ma- 
nurti  no  crops,^  ** 

Let  us  exhort  you,  then,  to  a  more  earnest  study 
of  the  cultivation  of  the  grasses — ^their  names,  their 
qualities,  and  the  best  modes  of  cultivation.  Like 
rice  or  the  potato  for  man,  so  good  high-land  grass 
is  adapted  to  all  herbivorous  animals,  and  as  a  gen- 
eral food,  will  sustain  them  better  than  any  other. 
And  as  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  food  upon 
which  we  ourselves  subsist  comes  from  the  grasses, 
and  from  the  animals  which  they  sustain,  we  can  no 
longer  wonder  at  another  declaration  of  the  same 
prophet  whom  we  quoted  in  the  beginning,  that 
«Surely  the  people  is  grass." 


For  the  New  England  Parmer, 

LIQUID  MANURE. 

Mil  Editor: — In  your  paper  of  the  12th  inst, 
I  read  with  great  pleasure  an  article  on  this  subject, 
by  Professor  J.  A.  Nash,  in  which  he  describes  very 
comprehensively  the  mode  of  preparing  and  dis- 
tributing liquid  manure  by  some  of  the  first  farm- 
ers in  England,  and  the  success  attending  it.  As 
the  system  thus  described,  however,  is  on  too  gi- 
gantic a  scale  for  general  introduction  into  this 
country,  I  shall  here  state  in  as  few  words  as  pos- 
sible, my  own  experience  in  such  matters. 

It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  surprise  to  me,  that 
fiurmers  in  this  section  of  the  country  do  not  avail 
themselves  more  generally  of  the  many  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  the  proper  application  of  liquid 
fertilizers,  especially  as  regards  the  top-dressing  of 
grass  lands;  as  more  prodigal  waste  has  taken 
place  in  the  application  of  solid  manure  for  that 
purpose,  than  in  all  the  other  branches  of  agricul- 
ture combined.  It  is  easy  to  perceive,  that  top- 
dressing  ^rass  with  bam  manure,  either  clear  or 
composted,  or  any  solid  material  whatever,  in  com- 
mon use  for  that  purpose,  is  less  or  more  depend- 
ent on  the  quantity  of  rain  that  may  happen  to  fall 
immediately  ajfter  the  dressing  is  put  on,  in  order 
to  produce  the  desired  effect.  If  that  operation  is 
succeeded  by  very  dry  weather,  little  or  no  benefit 
is  derived  from  it,  anil  the  material  and  also  the 
labor  are  lost ;  and  even  when  heavy  rains  chance 
to  fall  immediately  after  the  process  has  been  com- 
pleted, only  about  20  per  cent,  of  the  fertilizing 
properties  of  the  manure  go  to  nourish  the  grass ; 
the  residue  being  wasted  in  atmospheric  evapora- 
tion.   Proof  of  this  assertion  is  always  at  hand,  if 


people  would  only  take  the  trouble  to  weigh  a  load 
of  tne  solid  material  intended  for  top-dressing,  in 
the  morning  of  a  dry  day  before  being  spread,  then 
at  night,  auer  being  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  for 
only  10  or  12  hours,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the 
diminution  of  weight  is  nearly  one-half;  the  liquid 
and  only  fertilizing  ])roperties  of  the  mass  beinff 
nearly  all  dissipated  in  that  short  period.  Should 
the  drought  continue  but  for  a  few  days  longer,  not 
one  particle  of  the  fertilizing  properties  will  remain 
to  perform  the  functions  ror  which  they  were  in- 
tenaed.  On  the  other  hand,  liquid  preparations  go 
immediately  to  the  roots  of  the  grass,  and  produce 
almost  instantaneous  and  salutary  effects ;  provided 
the  preparation  has  been  properly  fermented,  and 
is  of  the  requisite  strength.  Liquid  manure  can  be 
provided  on  almost  every  farm,  in  ample  quantities, 
at  one-third  the  expense  of  solid,  and  when  pro- 
perly prepared  and  applied,  its  effects  are  certain ; 
whereas  the  former  is  but  a  game  at  chance  at  the 
best,  as  &r,  at  least,  as  top-dressing  grass  and  ma- 
nuring fruit  trees  are  concerned.  Not  one  practi- 
cal farmer  out  of  a  hundred  has  given  due  consid- 
eration to  this  important  subject ;  and  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  suppress  laughter  at  the  absurdity  of 
many  of  them  purchasing  stable  manure  in  Boston 
and  other  cities  at  a  high  price,  and  carrying  ity 
sometimes,  20  miles  into  the  country,  after  it  has 
been  denuded  of  nearly  every  particle  of  ammonia 
and  other  fertiliring  properties,  by  over-heatmg  in 
the  cellars  in  which  it  is  collected  ;  while  the  in- 
valuable liquids  in  abundance  on  their  own  farms 
are  completely  neglected ;  their  only  use  being  to 
produce  pestilential  efiiuvia  for  the  comfort  of  the 
family  during  the  summer  months ! 

To  farmers  on  a  small  scale  who  have  not  the 
means  to  provide  themselves  with  that  inestimable 
convenience  of  a  water-tight  cellar  under  their 
barns,  a  simple  and  cheap  substitute  is  easily  pro- 
vided. That  substitute  is  nothing  more  than  a 
tank  or  cesspool,  built  under  ground,  of  suitable 
capacity  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  farm, 
placed  in  the  most  convenient  situation  for  receiv- 
ing the  whole  liquid  refuse  of  the  dwelling-house, 
the  urine  of  every  description  from  the  barn,  and 
also  water  from  the  house  pump  to  dilute  the  li- 
quor and  prevent  smell  when  required.  The  tank 
may  be  constmcted  of  stone,  or  brick,  or  even 
wood,  as  being  the  cheapest  in  the  outset.  Spruce 
plank  is  good  enough  for  the  purpose,  and  comes 
cheaper  than  any  other  material ;  and,  if  bedded 
in  clay  to  prevent  it  from  decay  on  the  out«ide,  the 
liquor  will  preserve  it  in  the  inside  for  generations 
to  come.  A  tank  12  by  6  feet,  and  4  feet  deen, 
could  be  built  of  this  wood,  for  about  $20,  and  wul 
hold  over  1728  gallons ;  which  is  sufiicient  during 
the  season  to  supply  liquid  in  abundance  to  top- 
dress  from  12  to  20  acres  of  grass  land,  and  in- 
crease the  quantity  of  hay  in  a  most  astonishing 
manner.  It  should  have  a  close  cover  for  the  top, 
part  of  which,  however,  should  be  movable  at 
pleasure,  with  a  \'iew  to  cleaning  out  the  bottom 
when  required ;  and  in  the  permanent  part  a  hole 
should  be  left  to  admit  a  wooden  pump,  which  is 
essential  for  discharging  the  liquid  into  the  distri- 
bution cart.  Also  an  aperture  for  the  discharge  of 
the^  back-house  of  the  family  which  should  be  in- 
variably placed  right  above  tne  ces8-j)ooL 

A  cart  for  the  distribution  of  the  liquid  can  be 
made  in  different  ways.  Those  used  in  many  parts 
of  Europe  for  that  purpose,  are  on  the  same  prin- 
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ci{>Ie,  and  Bimilar  in  construction,  to  thoee  used  in 
this  country  for  watering  the  streets  in  cities,  dur- 
ing dry  weather  in  summer;  but  one  of  much 
eaisier  and  simpler  construction  may  answer  all  use- 
ful purposes,  to  thoafe  of  small  means.  A  laree 
bana  fixed  on  a  pair  of  old  wheels,  with  a  spire  for 
oxen  or  shafts  for  a  horse  attached  to  the  axle,  is 
all  that  is  wanted ;  or  the  barrel  may  be  placed  in 
an  ox  or  horse  cast,  as  convenience  may  dictate, 
with  a  spout  or  box  behind  pierced  with  many  holes 
in  the  bottom  for  the  even  mstribution  of  the  liquid 
on  the  grass.  With  such  a  cart  one  man  can  ma- 
nure from  4  to  6  acres  in  a  day,  which  is  a  great 
saving  in  the  expense  of  labor  compared  with  the 
common  practice  of  top-dressing  with  composted 
manure,  a  topic  worthy  of  some  consideration  in 
this  frugal  land. 

In  order  to  derive  all  the  advantages  from  this 
mode  of  manuring  grass  land,  special  attention 
must  be  paid  to  the  proper  fermentation  of  the  li- 
quid before  application^  as  properly  fermented,  and 
unfermented  hquid,  may  be  compared  to  strong 
manure,  and  no  manure  at  all.  Every  one  at  afi 
conversant  with  the  making  of  wine,  beer  and  cider 
knows  that  these  liquors  require  to  undergo  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  fermentation  before  they  impart  that 
invigorating  and  stimulating  effect  on  tiliose  that 
drink  them,  for  which  alone  their  value  in  propor^ 
tion  to  their  relative  strength  is  estimated.  InlDie 
manner  does  liquid  manure  operate  in  all  its  stages 
of  fermentation;  as  it  has  to  undergo  several 
chemical  changes  during  thatprocess  before  it  be- 
comes fit  food  for  plants.  Tne  next  important 
consideration  connected  with  this  undertaking  after 
the  fermentation  has  subsided,  is  how  to  fix  the 
ammonia  and  other  volatile  matter  that  the  liquid 
may  contain ;  and  how  to  ascertain  when  they  are 
fixed.  Many  substances  may  be  used  with  good 
effect  for  fixing  these  volatile  principles  in  hquid 
manure.  Any  ingredient  of  an  acid  nature,  if 
added  in  sufficient  quantity  to  decomposing  urine, 
fixes  and  neutralizes  the  ammonia  as  it  is  evolved 
from  the  urea  and  the  other  nitrogenous  bodies  of 
urine ;  and  in  consequence  very  much  enriches  the 
ultimate  liquid  manure.  Water,  as  Professor  Nash 
savs,  is  an  excellent  absorbent  of  ammonia,  and  is  in 
all  cases  a  sufficient  deodorizer,  provided  enough  of 
it  is  used.  This  I  have  invariably  found  to  be  cor- 
rect ;  and  would,  therefore,  advise  a  certain  quan- 
tity to  be  pumped  into  the  tank  every  other  day  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  other  matter  it  may 
contain.  This  will  completely  subdue  any  offensive 
odor  that  may  arise  from  the  fermentation  of  the 
liquid,  and  add  considerably  to  the  bulk  of  the  ar- 
ticle. Should  this  course  be  objected  to  on  account 
of  such  quantities  of  water  ma&ing  the  preparation 
too  weak,  I  would  say  add  guano,  nignt-soil,  cow 
dung,  or  even  green  succulent  vegetables  and  many 
kinds  of  weeds  from  the  garden  and  field,  to  thick- 
en the  mass,  and  bring  it  up  to  the  proper  strength. 
Before  application  I  invariwly  use  a  small  quantity 
of  dilutea  sulphuric  acid  as  a  deodorizer  and  neu- 
tralizer  of  the  ammonia ;  and  the  surest  and  safest 
criterion  to  judge  by,  when  the  liquid  is  fit  for  us- 
ing, is  its  bemg  desntute  of  any  disagreeable  odor 
when  stirred  about  with  a  stick  from  the  bottom  of 
the  tank.  That  shows  conclusively  that  the  whole 
volatile  principles  of  the  manure  are  fixed,  and 
neutralized,  and  prepared  for  application  to  the 
grass  or  other  crops.  Any  one  may  see  that  even 
water  alone  put  upon  grass  >f  hUe  in  a  growing  state, 


accelerates  its  growth,  often  in  a  very  wonderful 
degree ;  and  how  much  more  may  not  be  reasona- 
bly expected,  from  such  a  combination  of  the  known 
elements  of  fertility,  as  such  liquids  contain.  With 
a  plentiftil  supply  of  such  liquid  preparations,  which 
are  within  the  reach  of  every  cultivator  of  the  soO, 
from  the  small  garden  to  the  extensive  farm,  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  an  increase  of  the  crops  of 
hay  and  fruit  four-fold,  at  least,  if  people  interested 
in  such  matters  would  give  it  a  fair  tnal. 

I  have  been  A  practical  cultivator  of  the  soil  for 
over  fifty  years,  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  and 
it  is  only  within  the  last  five  years  that  I  learned 
the  secret  of  properly  preparing  and  applying  li- 
quid manure  to  growing  crops ;  and  since  then,  I 
have  seen  two,  three,  and  even  four  crops  of  strong 
grass  cut  from  the  same  ground  in  one  season  by 
me  copious  application  of  Hquid  preparations ;  and 
finr  that  valuable  discovery  I  have  to  thank  Profes- 
sor Liebeg's  familiar  letters  on  chemistry ;  although 
deadly  opposed  to  book  fanning  previous  to  that 
date.  T.  c. 

Beverly,  West  Beach,  Jan,  16,  1856. 

"RFMATtgR. — ^We  are  under  obligations  to  the 
writer  of  this  article— his  suggestions  and  descrip- 
tions will  lead  many  persons  to  adopt  a  system  for 
preserving  the  best  portion  of  the  manures  of  the 
farm«    Will  he  fiivor  us  with  an  interview  ? 


AG&ICULTTJRE  IK  MAINE. 

Some  of  the  farmers  in  Maine  had  a  meeting  at 
the  State  House,  on  Friday  evening,  Jan.  18,  and 
from  the  report  given  in  the  Maine  Farmer,  it  must 
have  been  an  interesting  and  profitable  one.  There 
was  quite  a  free  interchange  of  opinions,  and  among 
others,  the  discussion  evolved  the  following  : — 

"Mr.  Carr,  of  Bangor,  said,  "we  did  not  do 
enough  in  farming ;  if  it  were  profitable  on  a  small 
scale,  it  would,  if  rightly  pursued,  be  more  profita- 
ble on  a  larger  scale. 

If  we  comd  demonstrate  this,  and  convince  our 
young  men  of  it,  it  would  induce  them  to  stay 
here  instead  of  going  West,  and  a  great  object 
would  be  attained. 

Mr.  Parlin,  of  Winthrop,  being  called  upon, 
stated  that  he  was  a  mechanic,  but  farmed  it  on  a 
small  scale,  he  had  to  hire  his  labor,  he  kept  a  strict 
account  with  his  fiirm,  and  finds,  that  this  year,  af- 
ter paying  all  expenses,  he  has  $450  for  oversee- 
ing the  business. 

Mr.  Butman  said  he  had  been  a  farmer  50  years, 
labored  with  his  hands,  had  a  sick  wife,  no  sons — 
no  daughters,  has  had  to  hire  help,  and  yet  had 
made  money  by  &rming ;  when  he  bought  where  he 
now  lives,  found  six  acres  of  swamp  land  near  his 
buUdings, — ^not  wanting  a  frog  pona  there  he  com- 
menced clearing  it,  ana  finally  got  it  in  a  condition 
to  plow,  plowed  it  into  beds,  made  the  dead  furrow 
pretty  deep,  and  then  set  a  man  to  dig  it  deeper, 
on  the  13tn  of  June  following,  hauled  on  100  loads 
of  manure  and  sowed  to  oats  and  grass — had  65 
bushels  of  oats  per  acre,  which  he  sold  for  55  cts. 
per  bushel ;  this  jiaid  all  the  expenses  except  for 
manure,  then  laid  it  down,  and  nas  mowed  three 
tons  to  the  acre ;  has  mowed  it  ever  since,  and  has 
cut  120  tons  of  hay  fropa  it  during  this  time.  The 
whole  of  the  labor  cost  $28  to  the  acre. 
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Mr.  Crane  did  not  arree  with  Mr.  Ooodaleli  reap 
Boning  I  he  had  been  left  an  orphan,  without  pro- 
perty, and  when  twenty-one  years  of  age  he  nad 
not  $5  worth  of  property.  Me  had  done  nothing 
but  farming,  and  was  now  out  of  debt,  and  the  aa- 
seasors  ratal  him  (5,000,  the  whole  miade  by  fium- 
ing,  and  by  nothing  else. 

Mr.  Goodale  aaid,  one  reaaon  why  fiirming  ia  not 
more  profitable  is,  because  the  fanner  does  not  use 
capital  enouffh.  In  addition  to  his  fixed  capital  of 
ftffm,  fences,  t)uildine8,  &c.,  he  shoilld  use  working 
or  circulating  capitaL 

What  conmtion  would  a  manufitcturer  be  in,  if,  af- 
ter his  mill  was  ready,  he  had  no  working  capital  ?" 

At  this  stage  of  the  meeting,  Pro£  Boody  was 
called  on,  who  said  he  had  been  in  the  western 
country,  and  from  observations  and  experiments  he 
bad  made  there,  he  would  say  that  a  young  man 
in  Maine  need  not  go  to  the  West  for  fear  there 
was  no  profit  in  fiirming  in  Maine.  He  had  no 
doubt  whatever,  that  if  the  farmers  here  would  cul- 
tivate less  land,  feed  it  better,  and  pulverize  it  well, 
it  would  be  a  profitable  business. 

"Mr.  French  said,  twenty-five  years  ago  he  went 
into  the  woods  with  a  wife  and  two  children,  and 
had  but  two  hundred  dollars  in  the  world,  bought 
a  fiurm  on  mortgage,  fitmily  increased  to  nine  chil- 
dren, when  his  son  was  sixteen  and  began  to  be 
help  to  him,  he  died,  his  buildings  were  soon  after 
all  burnt,  the  weevil  took  his  wheat  and  the  rot  his 
potatoes ;  never  hired  help  excepting  in  haying. 

He  now  had  a  farm,  fr^e  from  deot,  had  a  com- 
fortable home,  had  educated  9  children  with  com- 
mon school  education,  had  plenty  to  eat  and  set  be- 
fore his  friends,  and  he  left  it  to  the  meeting  to  say 
whether  Arming  was  profitable  or  not 

Mr.  Herscy,  from  Lincoln,  stated  that  he  did 
some  lumbering  business,  but  fiirming  was  his  prin- 
cipal business ;  usually  raises  1000  bushels  of  grain 
of  different  kinds,  per  year,  this  last  year  raised 
1800  bushels, — 800  on  burnt  and  1000  on  plowed 
land ;  as  near  as  he  can  judge  his  grain  costs  about 
one-half  what  it  would  oring  in  market 

Mr.  i\f  orrow,  of  Searsmont,  said,  the  question  is 
this, — is  farming  profitable,  compared  with  other 
callings  ?  It  is  the  primary  business  of  the  St^te, 
all  depend  upon  it  The  iaea  is  abroad  among  our 
youn^  men  tnat  farming  is  not  profitable  in  Maine, 
fhis  idea  is  making  against  the  best  interests  of  the 
State,  it  is  injuring  the  community ;  now  if  any  thing 
can  be  done  to  correct  this  behef  by  your  organH 
zation  or  by  the  Legislature,  it  should  oe  done. 

We  will  suppose  a  youne  man,  when  of  age,  hires 
out  by  the  month  until  he  has  earned  $1200  or 
$1500.    The  Question  comes  up  to  him,  is  farming 

Profitable  ?  How  shall  he  invest  this  to  obtain  a 
ving  P  You  can  now  hardly  procure  a  respecta- 
ble farm  for  $1500,  but  he  nevertheless  buys  a 
form  for  $1200,  and  uses  $300  to  stock  it  with 
tools  and  animals.  Now  can  he  sustain  himself, 
rEuse  a  family,  and  keep  them  in  comfortable  cii^ 
cumstances  through  life  P  This  is  the  question — 
the  sentiment  is  abroad  that  he  cannot,  and  hence 
the  young  men  rush  into  trade,  go  to  California, 
into  the  professions,  &c.  &c.  Now  he  believes  that 
fiirming  can  be  made  profitable;  but  the  fiu^er 
must  have  his  farm  and!^  stock,  and  a  little  surplus 
capital,  and  he  can  then,  by  proper  management, 
make  it  profitable.'* 


Many  other  excellent  things  were  said  during 
the  evening,  and  will  have  an  influence  to  call  out 
more  to  attend  the  meetings,  and  to  turn  attention 
to  the  subject  of  higher  modes  of  cultivation.  Our 
object,  mainly,  in  these  quotations,  is  to  show  the 
opinions  of  the  speakers  with  regard  to  fanmng 
as  aprq/UahU  avoeatiofL 


Far  Oa  Iftw  England  Farmtr. 

TAEH  WOKK  DT  THE  WIHTEB. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^The  subject  of  farm  work,  eener^ 
ally,  is  one  upon  which  much  has  been  said  with 

Erofit,  and  much  more  needs  to  be  said,  particularly 
y  those  who  can  talk  firom  experience.  Some 
farmers  can  find  abundance  of  worii  on  the  farm  in 
the  winter,  while  others  can  find  but  little  that  can 
be  done  to  a  satisfactory  profit  Let  the  result  of 
every  one's  experience  bie  given  through  the  agricul- 
tural press,  and  at  length  the  experience  of  each 
will  become  the  wisdom  of  all,  and  a  true  system  be 
reached. 

The  New  York  TVAtme  recommends  fkrm  woric 
in  winter,  and  I  have  great  respect  for  the  teachings 
of  the  TrQmnt*  My  friend,  L.  Durand,  of  Con- 
necticut, thinks  that  but  little  farm  work  can  be  done 
in  winter.  Allow  me,  though  a  plain  workman,  to 
give  a  specimen  of  my  experience,  from  a  region 
where  cold  weather  and  abundance  of  snow  are  the 
usual  accompaniments  of  winter.  At  the  fidling 
of  the  snow  I  hauled  up  a  year's  supply  of  wood, 
and  then  commenced  hauling  muck  from  the  mudL 
bed,  and  shall  continue  in  the  business  as  long  as 
the  sleiffhing^  shall  last,  which  will  probably  be  until 
about  tne  middle  of  March.  I  find  that  with  one 
horse,  I  can  average  two  cords  of  muck  each  day 
delivered  one  mile  firom  the  muck  bed. 

The  muck  on  the  bed  is  eight  to  ten  feet  deep. 
I  remove  the  snow,  and  the  frozen  muck  to  the 
depth  of  about  a  foot,  is  cut  up  and  removed  from 
the  stttfiice  of  a  pit  fivd  feet  wide  and  ten  feet  long, 
and  then  there  is  no  difiiculty  in  shovelling  the  muoL 
into  the  box  on  the  sled. 

The  advantages  of  getting  out  the  mack  in  the 
winter  are»  that  any  part  of  the  muck  bed  can  be 
reached,  which  cannot  be  done  in  the  summer. 
There  is  a  decided  advantage  in  hauling  it  upon  the 
snow,  and  when  there  are  no  pressing  odls  for  labor 
elsewhere  on  the  farm.  Hie  muck,  load  by  load, 
gets  well  exposed  to  the  action  of  frost,  ana  some 
advanta^  is  gained  in  composting  it,  partially,  at 
least,  with  stable  dung  and  night  soil,  so  that  in  the 
spring  I  have  only  to  shovel  it  over  once,  as  it  thaws, 
and  it  is  ready  to  be  used  in  the  diilL  There  is 
also  an  advantage  in  spreading  the  muck  on  the 
snow  as  a  top  dxissing  ror  grass  lands. 

The  muck  which  I  hauled  out  last  winter  was 
used  last  spring,  arid  my  crops  were  highly  satisftuy 
tory  and  profitable,  so  that  this  is  not  hypothesis, 
but  expenment  and  practice. 

I  might  say  much  on  the  subject  of  vegetable 
muck,  (not  swamp  mud)  as  a  manure,  but  that  mat- 
ter is  perhaps  too  well  understood  to  requure  this. 
My  own  experience  has  proved  it  to  be  highly  val- 
uable. . 

From  this  brief  statement,  I  think  it  must  be 
confinned  that,  for  me,  there  is  work  to  be  done  to 
advantage  in  the  winter.  Michael. 

Bangor,  fVfr.,  1856. 
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For  the  2V«o  England  Farmtr. 

BBAKES-SAWBUBT^MAHUBES. 

Mb.  Editor  : — ^Acting  upon  the  Buggestions  in 
your  paper,  I  have  ''housed'^all  my  manure.  I  bed 
all  my  cattle  liberally  vith  brakes  and  sawdust  I 
allow  my  bedding  to  remain  in  the  stables  one 
week.  By  this  process,  the  brakes  are  pulverized, 
and  with  the  sawdust,  become  perfectly  saturated. 
The  knowing  ones  tell  me  my  manure  will  be  burnt 
What  la  ^our  opinion?  (a.)  How  shall  I  manage 
in  the  spring  when  I  cart  it  out  ?  (b.)  Permit  me 
to  surest  to  the  readers  of  your  paper  the  econo- 
my of  cutting  brakes.  I  put  under  cover  the  first 
year  about  seven  tons  of  brakes ;  with  my  oat  straw, 
and  a  few  roots,  and  occasionally  a  little  meal,  I 
have  kept  to  the  present  time  nine  head  of  cattle. 
In  many  pastures,  grass  grows  with  the  brake ;  the 
cattle  vnll  not  eat  this  in  summer,  but  when  made 
into  hay  and  fed  out  in  winter,  they  readily  eat 
both  ffrass  and  brake.  By  yearly  mowing,  the 
cane  brake  gives  way  to  a  mier  (juality,  and  in 
time,  the  pasture  becomes  entirely  nd  of  them. 

Yours  truly,  "Inquiber." 

Buddandt  February  lih,  1866. 

Bemarks. — (a.)  When  there  is  much  coarse  veg- 
etable matter  there  is  danger  ofjtrt-fang,  as  it  is 
called.  To  prevent  this,  a  good  supply  of  peat 
muck  should  be  stored  up  and  mingled  with  the  ma- 
nure ;  but  if  this,  or  loam,  is  not  at  hand,  the  heap 
must  be  watched.  As  long  as  it  is  kept  dry,  there 
will  be  Httle  danger.  (6.)  A  few  days  before  using  it, 
throw  it  up  lightly,  wet  it,  and  stick  two  or  three 
bean  poles  through  it  When  you  find,  upon  draw- 
ing one  of  these  poles  out,  that  the  heap  is  warmed 
to  blood  heat  and  that  it  has  remained  at  about 
that  temperature  a  few  days,  it  will  be  ready  for 
use ;  and  if  it  has  been  covered  with  loam  or  muck, 
will  have  retained  nearly  all  its  fertilizing  quali  ties 
Your  good  example  ought  to  be  imitated  in  cutting 
the  brakes. 

Jbr  tiW  New  Sngland  Farmer, 

WIBTER  nr  VERMOHT. 

Mr.  Farmer  : — ^As  so  much  is  said  of  mow  and 
oold  weather  firom  Maine  to  Louisiana,  we  fear  our 
friends  abroad  may  suppose  that  in  this  hvperborean 
region  we  are  hopelessly  frozen  up  ana  buried  in 
now.  To  quiet  such  apprehensions,  I  will  give  you 
a  short  sketch  of  our  winter. 

We  had  snow  early  in  December,  and  since,  fre- 
aaent  additions,  so  that  now  it  is  fiill  2i  feet  in 
mrests.  December  was  a  fine  winter  month,  no  ex- 
treme cold.  January  was  uniformly  cold ;  12.09^ 
colder  than  1855—^55^  colder  than  the  mean  of 
the  last  18  years,  but  warmer  than  1840  or  1844. 
The  mean  temperature  of  three  observations  daily, 
— sunrise,  1  to  9  o'clock,  P.  M., — has  been  13  9®. 
The  lowest  points  at  sunrise  was  5th,  13"^;  7th,  10^; 
9th,  4*»j  20th,  10«;  22d,  6«j  25th,  5°;  26th,  6«j 
making  seven  days  when  the  mercury  has  stood  be- 
low ssero. 

You  can  judge  of  our  snow  drifts  when  I  tell  ^ou 
that  the  trams  on  the  Central  Kailroad,  fiK>m  Wmd- 
8or  over  Connecticut  river  to  Burlington  on  Lake 
Champlain,  have  never  lost  a  trip,  nor  have  diey 


ever  been  delayed,  so  as  to  be  more  than  fifteen 
minutes  behind,  making  time  on  this  road  some- 
times late,  caused  by  non-arrival  of  trains  on  con- 
necting roads.  From  Burlington  to  House's  Point, 
(57  miles)  lat  45^,  the  trains  have  not  been  de- 
tained one  minute  by  snow.  We  have  had  near 
two  months  of  uninterrupted  good  sleighing,  and  a 
fair  prospect  of  a  month  more. 

If  you  are  buried  in  snow  in  Boston,  I  advise  you 
to  migrate  to  Vermont  Here  you  would  at  all 
times  have  found  wide  paths  on  our  side-walks 
about  town,  made  by  snow-plows,  except  in  the 
businus  parts;  and  no  day  so  cold  but  vou  might 
have  se^n  our  young  ladies  walking  a  mile  or  more, 
"just  for  the  fun  of  it ;"  and — as  to  sleigh-rides — 
in  the  city  you  can  only  imagine  what  sleigh-riding 
is.  C.  Goodrich. 

Buriington,  FA.  11. 

For  ^  New  BngUmd  Farmer. 

EURAL  BOOVOMT  OF  THE  BEITISH 
ISLES— No.  3. 

CATTLE. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  show  how  rich  English 
agriculture  is  in  cattle  as  well  as  sheep.  England 
possesses  the  finest  milch  cow  race  in  those  beauti- 
nil,  intelligent,  gentle-looking  animals,  which  go  un- 
der the  name  of  Aldemey,  and  in  the  Scotch  Ayi^ 
shire — that  charming  race  of  cows,  whose  graceful 
forms,  speckled  hides,  quiet  dispositions,  lar^e  ud- 
ders, and  rich  luxuriant  supply  of  milk,  realize  the 
idea  of  pastoral  life.  She  possesses  also,  the  short- 
homed  I)urhams — animals  which  may  be  fiittened 
as  eiprly  as  two  years  old,  and  attain,  at  that  age,  a 
weight  which  no  other  breed  can  arrive  at  so  soon. 
Theu:  heads,  legs  and  bones,  have  been  reduced  to 
such  small  proportions,' and  the  more  fleshy  parts 
of  l^e  body  so  largely  developed,  that  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  their  weight  is  meat 

After  the  Durham  short-horn,  which,  among 
cattle,  is  what  the  Dishley  breed  is  among  sheep, 
come  the  Hereford  and  Devon  breeds,  which,  m 
their  turn  may  be  compared  to  the  Southdowns 
and  CSieviots.  The  Hereford  breed  follows  closely 
upon  the  Durham,  and  is  even  more  generally 
sought  after,  as  offering  almost  an  equal  j^recocity, 
and  the  same  aptitude  ror  fattening,  but  with  great- 
er hardiness.  The  county  of  Hereford,  from  which 
it  comes,  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  Welsh  mountains,, 
and  possesses  a  soil  of  but  indifferent  fertility. 

The  English  farmer  looks  upon  cattle,  ^th  the 
instinctive  calculation,  which  distinguishes  his  class, 
and  argues  that  there  are  three  descriptions  of  pro- 
duce, which  man  may  demand  from  cattle,  besides 
the  manures  the  hide  and  the  o&l — ^namely,  their 
labor,  their  milk  and  their  flesh.  Of  these,  he  deems 
their  labor  Uie  least  profitable,  and  therefore  looks 
chiefly  to  their  meat  and  their  milk. 

He  demands  of  'his  milch  cows  the  greatest  sup-* 
ply  of  milk,  and  ajeood  Ayrshire  cow  wUl  give  four 
thousand  quarts  ofmilk  in  the  year;  and  it  is  reck- 
oned that  the  three  milUon  cows  in  Great  Britain 
produce  three  thousand  millions  quarts  in  a  year — 
an  average  of  a  thousand  quarts  for  each  cow.  The 
French  cows,  manv  of  which  are  worked,  do  not 
average,  as  a  whole,  over  five  hundred  quarts  a 
head.  To  get  the  greatest  quantity  of  milk  firom 
the  cow,  the  Englisn  farmer  has  studied  and  la- 
bored, till  he  has  spread  over  his  fields  the  finest 
herds  of  milch  cows  in  the  world. 
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It  appears,  at  first  sifi;ht,  that  the  work  our  cattle 
are  maae  U)  go  throngn  with,  would  have  but  little 
influence  upon  the  return  they  give  in  meat.  It 
might  be  supposed  that  this  work,  since  it  turned 
the  life  of  the  animal  to  account,  admitted  of  a 
cheaper  production  of  meat  But  not  so  areuee 
the  English  farmer.  He  believes  that  habitual  la- 
bor causes  animals  to  become  hardy,  vigorous  and 
slow,  to  eat  much  and  fatten  little,  to  mcrease  in 
bony  structure,  make  little  available  flesh  and  that 
slowly ;  that  habitual  inaction  on  the  contrary,  pro- 
duces a  soft,  lazy  race,  which  fiitten  early,  assume 
rotundity  of  form  and  fleshiness,  and  on  an  equal 
amount  of  food,  give  a  better  product  of  butcher 
meat  The  English  farmer  argues  further  that 
where  labor  is  the  first  consideration,  the  animal  is 
not  killed  till  it  has  finished  its  oflice ;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  where  meat  onlv  is  sought,  it  is  slaugh- 
tered at  that  period  when  it  gives  most,  and  that 
when  the  breed  is  precocious,  this  period  comes 
early — and  that  thus,  by  raising  cattle  for  slaughter, 
he  gets  the  best  return  for  what  they  consume.  The 
English  farmer's  reasoning  on  this  matter,  is,  I 
have  no  doubt,  right,  when  he  possesses  a  preco- 
cious breed  of  cattle  like  Durham  or  improved 
Hereford.  And  this  reasoning  would  be  true,  in 
any  country  possessing  similar  breeds  of  cattle,  un- 
less the  profit  of  working  oxen  was  greater  than  it 
is  in  England.  The  results  of  British  agriculture 
in  raising  c^ittle  are  that  Great  Britain  feeds  eight 
millions  of  homed  cajttle — slaughters  two  millions 
annually,  from  which  she  realizes  a  hundred  mil- 
lions of  dollars  for  meat  alone. 

The  other  species  of  domestic  animals  are  horses 
and  pigs.  As  regards  horses,  the  pre-eminence  of 
the  English  breeders  has  long  been  recognized.  As 
for  the  race-horse  and  his  rival,  the  hunter,  every- 
body knows  by  what  a  combination  of  effort  the 
English  have  succeeded  in  producing  and  keeping 
up  these  superior  breeds.  Thev  are  productions  of 
human  industry,  real  works  of  art,  obtained  at  a 
great  expense,  and  designed  to  gratify  a  national 
passion.  A  fine  horse  constitutes  with  everybody 
the  ideal  of  fiishionable  life ;  it  is  the  first  dream  of 
the  voung  girl,  as  it  is  the  latest  pleasure  of  the 
aged  man  of  business.  But  the  English  have  breeds 
for  draught,  which  are  equally  valuable.  Such,  for 
example,  are  the  plow  horses,  the  best  of  which, 
perhans,  come  from  Suffolk.  I  have  already  stated 
that  tulage  with  horses  has  been  generally  substi- 
tuted bv  the  English  foe  that  of  oxen ;  they  thought, 
and  with  reason,  that  the  quicker  action  of  the  horse 
made  its  work  more  productive,  and  that  an  idle  life 
made  the  meat  of  tne  ox  more  productive.  But 
they  have  done  more ;  they  have  substituted  horses 
for  men  wherever  manual  labor — the  most  expen- 
sive of  all — could  be  replaced  by  a  machine  set  in 
motion  by  horse-power.  The  brewers'  horses  and 
those  used  in  coal  wagons  are  celebrated  for  their 
.strength  and  bulk.  The  best  fetch  very  high  prices. 
It  is  the  same  with  the  carriagi  horses ;  the  breed 
of  Cleveland  bays  from  Yorksnire  is  reckoned  one 
of  the  most  penect  that  exists  for  average  work. 

English  pigs  on  an  average  are  not  very  large ; 
but  they  are  killed  young,  exemplifying  the  great 
principle  of  precocity  contended  for  by  Bakewell, 
and  applied  to  all  liinds  of  animals  destined  for 
food  They  are  all  of  breeds  which  fatten  rapidly, 
and  whose  shapes  have  been  improved  for  a  length- 
ened period. 

The  English  rear  few  fowls,  the  dampness  of 


their  climate  being  unsuitable  for  it,  and  spite  of  the 
efforts  of  wealthy  amateurs,  the  occupation  has 
hitherto  obtained  but  little  favor ;  n^iereas  in  France 
the  annual  production  of  eggs  alone  is  estimated  at 
twenty  mUhons  of  dollars,  and  that  of  all  kinds  of 
fowls  at  an  equal  sum. 

Such  are  the  advantages  obtained  by  British  ag^ 
riculture,  from  the  best  oreeds  and  the  best  man- 
agement of  them,  in  rearing  domestic  animals. 

I  must  next  show  what  crops  support  this  animal 
production  of  England;  for  crops  are  both  the 
causes  and  consequences  of  a  great  production  of 
domestic  animals.  M. 


Far  the  New  Bngtand  Farmer. 

THE  COUHTY  OF  0RLEAH8,  VEBMOHT. 

Mr.  Editor: — I  improve  the  opportunity  to 
make  a  few  remarks  with  regard  to  this  part  of 
Vermont,  which  may  be  of  some  interest  to  your 
numerous  readers  in  otlier  parts  of  the  country. 

First,  with  reference  to  our  winters  in  particular, 
and  our  clim&te  in  general  We  are  frequently 
amused  by  the  remarks  we  meet  with  in  one  of  our 
newspapers  from  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  People  there 
seem  to  think  that  the  unfortunate  people  of  New 
England,  (Vermont  in  particular,)  live  under  snow- 
drifts through  a  terrible  winter,  or  that  s|)ring  thawa 
them  from  the  heart  of  an  ice  mountain, — where 
life  is  preserved  by  a  miracle.  Even  tJie  good 
people  of  your  State  seem  inclined  to  pity  us  in 
the  northern  part  of  Vermont,  on  account  of  the 
terrible  cold  storms  and  snows  of  our  winters.  Such 
used  to  receive  my  assertions,  while  I  resided  in 
Massachusetts,  that  the  winters  in  northern  Ver- 
mont, are  less  uncomfortable  than  they  are  in  Mas- 
sachusetts almost  with  incredulity.  But,  as  I  have 
spent  more  than  thirty  years  of  my  life  in  two  of 
tne  northern  counties  of  the  State,  and  some  ten  or 
twelve  years  in  Massachusetts,  I  think  I  can  make 
a  correct  comparison.  We  know  here  very  little  of 
the  searching  winds,  the  deep  falls  of  snow,  and  the 
terrible  storms  to  which  the  eastern  part  of  your 
State  is  subject 

During  tne  time  in  which  the  great  storms  pre- 
vailed  on  the  6th  and  13th  of  the  present  month, 
in  southern  New  England,  wt,  in  this  county  had 
no  idea  of  anything  unusual  on  the  coast.  My  par- 
ishioners are  scattered  over  a  considerable  extent, 
but  the  meetings  for  prayer,  on  those  Saturday 
evenings,  and  the  congregations  on  those  Sabbaths, 
were  not  characterizea  by  any  considerable  dimi- 
nution of  numbers  in  attendance.  I  reside  a  mile 
from  our  meeling-house,  and  did  not  experience  the 
slightest  inconvenience  in  attending  witn  my  &mi- 
ly.  During  more  than  fifteen  years,  my  meeting- 
house has  never  failed  but  once  of  being  open  for 
worship  on  the  Lord's  day,  and  then  worship  was 
attended  in  a  smaller  room.  The  Salem  Register, 
of  a  late  date,  speaks  thus  of  "stormy  Sabbaths :" — 
"The  oldest  inhabitant  cannot  remember  a  parallel 
to  the  long  series  of  unpleasant  Sabbaths  widi 
which  we  have  been  visited  for  the  last  four  months ; 
or,  a  former  period,  when  for  consecutive  Sabbaths, 
our  houses  of  worship  have  been  closed,  at  least  for 
a  portion  of  each  day.  Such  was  the  case  in  this 
city,  on  the  6th  and  13th  of  this  month,  at  least  on 
a  portion  of  each  day,  in  consequence  of  the  inclem- 
ency of  the  weather.  From  the  14th  of  October, 
1855,  to  the  13th  of  Jan.,  1856,  inclusive,  embrac- 
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ing  14  Sabbiths,  one  only  waa  pleasant  &oiunioni- 
ing  to  ni^ht" 

In  thii  county,  dtnin^  thou  14  Sabbathi,  we 
]iudly  noticed  a  diminution  of  the  usual  congrega- 
tions, on  more  than  one  or  two,  on  account  of  &e 
state  of  the  veather.  Two  only  do  1  remember, 
which  may  be  said  to  be  Btormy,  and  one  of  theae, 
odIt  in  the  morning.  Our  house  of  wotship  is  on 
higD  ground,  and  exposed  to  wind  &om  all  points 
of  tha  compaN.  Thermometer  has  been  once  or 
twice  21  or  22  degrees  below  zero,  and  on  usual 
days,  from  2  to  10  below,  in  this  town,  but  our 
stages  have  not  lost  a  single  trip,  or  beeo  delayed, 
miKfa  beyond  their  usual  dme.    The  thermometer, 


baa  been  lotver  in  some  villages  coDtiguous  to 
streams,  in  our  Tatleya,  though  not,  bo  far  as  I  haTe 
learned,  so  low  sa  30.  We  have,  in  all,  some  two 
feet  of  SDOW  in  the  north  part  of  the  county,  and 
probably  more  than  that  at  the  head  of  the  stream! 
which  flow  in  to  Memphremagog  lake.  The  town, 
in  whichi  write  is  12  miles  south  of  Canada  line,  and 
is  generally  three  or  four  hundred  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  lake,  oi  about  one  thousand  feet  above 
the  ocean.  The  weather,  thus  far,  has  not  been 
such  as  to  make  it  uncomibrtable  to  peribrm  out-o& 
dooi  work,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few  days. 
There  has  been  hardly  any  interruption  to  traveL 
Jan.,  1856.  Yours,  &c„        Orleans. 


EKEKY'S  KAILWAT  HOBSE-FOWER. 


The  time  has  been,  laya  the  Sural  ^tw-¥orke>, 
when  the  implements  used  in  agriculture  were  ol 
the  rudest  and  simplest  construction ;  when  the  ig- 
norant hind  who  used  them,  possessed  an  intellect 
scarcely  above  the  ability  to  yoke  a  pair  of  bullocks 
to  a  forked  stick  for  a  plow,  and  to  tread  out  the 
ripened  grain  by  means  of  cattle.  As  civilization 
advanced,  and  intelligence  became  diffused  among 
the  people,  the  agricultural  laborer  was  not  slow  to 
anil  himaelf  of  the  lights  of  science  in  ordei 
ameliorate  his  condition.  He  hastened  to  adopt 
improved  implements  of  husbandry,  until  at  length 
complicated  and  elegant  machinery  has  superseded 
a  vast  amount  of  manual  labor.  The  boiae-powei, 
the  threshing-machine,  the  gang-plow,  the  mower 
and  reaper,  &c.,  &c.,  must  now  be  reckcmed  among 
the  necesrities  of  .the  &rm. 

To  keep  pace  with  the  demand  for  improved 
machinery,  vast  and  extended  workshops  for 
manufikcture  have  been  erected  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  employing  hundreds  of  men,  and  re- 


quiring the  investment  of  a  great  amotmt  of  oapi- 
toL  Among  those  eatahlishmenta  which  have  be- 
dlstinguished,  may  be  reckoned  the  works  of 
-  EBT  &  Co.,  at  Albany,  N.  Y.  Their 
manu&ctory  occupies  a  building  four  stories  in 
height,  built  of  brick,  and  the  machinery  and  im- 
plements turned  out  by  them  are  models  of  thdr 
kind.  Bueki'b  Ilarse-Fowers  and  Threshera  are 
espedally  known  and  appreciated  in  the  grainr 
growing  districts  of  the  North  and  West  ThoM  of 
readers  desirous  of  procuring  information  relSf- 
to,  or  purchasing,  these  or  other  machines 
manu^tuied  at  the  above-named  Works,  will  le- 
cave  prompt  and  bithful  attention  by-addresBng 
the  proprietors  as  aboie. 


To  J.  D,,  Wakefield,  R.  1 — How's  cattle-leader 
will  be  for  sale  at  the  Agricultural  Warehouses 
eoon. 

The  price  of  the  Cider  Mill  you  inquire  for  is 
about  V4a 
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SIXTH  LEOISLATITE  AGRICULTURAL 

MEETISG. 

BspoRtn  rom  thi  PAftinm  bt  H.  B.  Rookwul. 

The  sixth  regular  meeting  of  the  Legislative  Agri- 
cultural Society  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening,  the 
number  present  being  about  the  same  as  heretofore. 
The  subject  for  discusnon  was,  "Prqtaration  and 
ttpplieaHon  of  Manures,'' 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Dr.  Fisher, 
who  invited  E.  W.  Bull,  of  Concord,  to  take  the 
chair.  He  said  he  did  not  consider  it  so  much  a 
question  how  much  land  a  man  cultivates,  as  how 
much  manure  is  applied.  If  a  hundred  loads  are 
applied  to  an  acre,  it  may  be  as  profitable  as  to  cul- 
tivate, a  hundred  acres,  applying  one  load  to  an 
acre.  Heavy  dressing  amends  soils,  improves 
their  texture,  and  makes  them  valuable  for  a  long 
period  of  time. 

He  thought  it  necessary  to  ferment  manures. 
He  had  tried  peat  muck,  by  putting  two  pounds  of 
muck  to  one  of  manure,  he  had  found  it  more  fer^ 
tilizing  than  manure  alone.  On  a  dry  soil  he  did 
not  find  it  profitable  to  use  unfermenled  manure, 
as  it  would  dry  up,  and  its  virtues  would  evaporate. 
He  prepared  about  forty  loads  of  compost,  by  mix- 
ing peat-mud  with  the  manure  of  one  cow  and  one 
pig  for  a  year,  by  the  application  of  which  he  ob- 
tained fifty  bushels  of  oom  to  the  acre,  where  he 
had  never  obtained  more  than  thirty  before. 

Dr.  Fisher  thought  something  might  be  said  to 
reconcile  the  difierences  of  opinion  as  to  using  ma- 
nures in  a  fermented  or  unfermented  state.  Un- 
fermented  mantures  do  well  on  a  clay  soil  when  the 
season  is  dry.  If  the  season  is  wet,  the  manure 
rather  produces  acids  than  ammonia.  The  impor- 
tance of  using  liquid  manure,  and  applying  it  in  a 
liquid  state,  was  next  suggested.  For  gnMj  he 
preferred  it  to  any  other  form,  because,  it  may  be, 
in  that  form,  thoroughly  and  equally  distributed. 
He  believed  that  if  a  cord  of  manure  were  leached, 
and  the  liquid  applied,  its  etkcta  would  be  greater 
than  if  applied  in  a  solid  state.  Even  to  other 
crops  he  thought  it  equally  valuable  with  solid  ma- 
nure. No  man  is  Justified  in  sending  to  Pern  for 
guano,  while  he  fails  to  save  the  liquid  manure  of 
his  animals ;  because,  as  he  believed,  the  liquid  ma- 
nure of  every  grown  animal  was  worth  $20  a  year. 
-  R.  S.  Fat,  of  Lynn,  thought  there  were  difficul- 
ties in  the  application  of  liquid  manure  which 
should  be  better  understood  than  they  generally 
are,  before  they  can  be  relied  upon.  The  applica- 
tion of  liquids  should  not  be  made  to  plants  until 
they  have  acquired  some  degree  of  growth,  in  oi^ 
der  that  it  may  be  immediately  taken  up  by  them. 
It  may  be  applied  in  such  a  way  as  to  destroy  the 
crop.  Liquid  manure  of  the  strength  of  urine, 
should  receive  from  ^ve  to  ten  times  its  bulk  of  wa- 
ter. If  it  is  applied  in  a  hot  sun,  much  of  its  am- 
monia is  evolved  in  the  air.    It  is  better  therefore, 


to  apply  it  in  wet,  rainy  weather.  There  are  so 
many  circumstances  to  be  be  considered  in  its  use, 
that  its  application  is  quite  difficult  He  had  seen 
an  entire  ikrm  in  Ayrshhre,  Scotland,  of  a  hundred 
acres,  manured  by  liquid  manure.  The  crops  were 
very  large.  On  another  farm,  it  is  said  that  five 
cuttings  of  Italian  r}'e  grass  were  taken  in  a  season^ 
the  whole  of  which  produced  at  the  rate  of  seventy 
tons  per  acre.  He  considered  the  story  too  large  to  be 
told  generally,  and  he  was  in  the  habit  of  saying 
thirty-five  tons  instead  of  seventy,  in  order  that  it 
might  seem  more  credible.  He  had  seen  one  £urm 
of  forty  acres  thus  manured  by  irrigation.  About 
two  acres  were  cut  at  a  time^  and  immediately  af- 
ter cutting,  a  quantity  of  the  manure  was  made,  by 
machinery,  to  fiow  over  so  much  of  the  field.  Then 
two  or  three  acres  morcwere  cut,  and  the  manure 
applied  upon*  it  in  the  same  manner  as  before, 
llius  the  whole  field  was  cut  and  manured,  a  little 
at  a  time,  five  or  six  times  in  a  smgle  season.  By 
this  process  the  grass  will  become  eight  inches 
high,  in  three  or  four  days.  The  mode  and  Hme  of 
applicatum  of  manure  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 
He  then  referred  to  the  practice  in  Belgium.  They 
there  cover  manure,  at  the  time  of  its  being  put  up- 
on the  ground.  The  manure  made  in  the  summer 
is  put  in  the  ground  in  the  autumn.  It  there  as^ 
similates  with  the  soil,  and  is  ready  for  use  in  the 
spring.  So  the  manure  made  in  tiie  winter  should^ 
be  composted  in  the  bam  cellar  in  order  to  make  it 
fit  for  use  in  the  spring.  With  those  two  simple 
principles,  he  thought  fiirmers  could  not  go  very 
&r  wrong,  in  applying  manure. 

B.  V.  French,  of  Braintree,  followed.  He 
did  not  believe  fiorming  could  be  carried  on  with 
any  profit  without  manure.  Even  where  lands  are 
rich,  there  will  come  a  time  when  manures  must  be 
applied.  According  to  Dr.  Dana,  a  cow  will  make 
a  bushel  of  manure  in  a  day,  by  mixing  the  drop- 
pings with  muck  or  some  similar  substance.  About 
seven  cords  of  good  manure  may  be  made  from  a 
cow  in  a  year,  by  saving  and  composting  all  the  ma* 
nure.  When  a  farmer  has  made  all  the  manure  he 
can,  he  might  still  use  more  to  advantage.  He 
preferred  applying  the  manure  to  the  soil  and  plow- 
ing it  in,  to  composting.  In  order  to  show  of  how  lit- 
tie  value  fermented  manure  maybe,  he  stated  that  he 
applied  five  cords  of  fine  manure  which  had  been  fer- 
menting two  years,  upon  one  end  of  a  lot,  six  rods 
wide,  and  fifiy  long,  and  plowed  it  in.  He  then 
spread  long  manure  over  the  whole  field,  equally* 
but  he  found  no  advantage  from  the  five  cords 
plowed  in,  that  part  of  the  field  producing  no  bet* 
ter  crop  than  the  other.  It  was  an  entire  failure, 
as  he  never  saw  any  benefit  fVom  it  in  the  first,  sec- 
ond, third,  or  any  ftiture  crop.  On  a  field  of  poor 
land  he  applied  three  hundred  pounds  of  guano  to 
the  acre  annually,  and  had  found  its  results  very 
good  for  three  or  four  years,  in  producing  rye. 
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The  &])plication  of  liquid  manure  he  thought  might 
be  of  great  advantage  in  a  very  diluted  state.  He 
withed  fturmers  could  agree  as  to  the  manner  of  ap- 
plying manure  in  the  best  way,  when  that  way  is 
diaooyered ;  and  it  was  important  to  experiment, 
and  reeord  and  compare  experiments  in  order  to 
anriTe  at  the  desired  result,  which  was  of  more  im- 
portance to  them  than  the  commerce  of  the  State. 

The  Chairman  repeated  that  his  own  experience 
satisfied  him  that  unfermented  manure  upon  a 
dry  sandy  soil  was  not  of  much  yalue,  even  if  it 
was  not  entirely  lost.  He  would  certainly  never 
apply  raw  manure  to  such  a  soil  in  the  spring, 
though  it  might  do  better  in  the  autumn. 

Mb.  Pbsnch  stated  that  in  the  application  of 
guano  he  had  found  it  necessary  to  have  it  pulver- 
ized and  spread  when  there  is  no  wind  blowing, 
and  better  still  if  rain  is  falling.  He  thought  it 
better  to  put  the  manure  into  the  soil  at  a  proper 
depth,  than  to  compost  it,  as  the  labor  and  expense 
of  composting  is  thus  saved. 

Mr.  Fat  was  disposed  to  be  modest  in  disputing 
the  experience  of  the  Chairman  as  to  the  effect 
of  long  manures  on  a  sandy  soO,  but  he  still 
considered  it  well  to  cart  out  such  manure  in 
the  fikll  and  to  plow  it  in,  and  he  was  confirmed 
in  his  opinion  by  the  view  of  Mr.  FsENCH.  What- 
ever manure  might  be  put  upon  a  sandy  soO,  and 
plowed  in,  would  be  retained  until  it  was  taken  up 
by  plants.  There  might  be  a  good  reason  for  the 
fiiilure  of  Mr.  French  to  obtain  any  benefit  from 
the  manure  which  he  appUed  to  his  piece  of  six 
rods  in  width,  in  the  fiict,  that  the  land  was  suffi- 
ciently rich  without  any  manure,  or,  that  by  the  ap- 
plication of  the  general  coating  which  was  thread 
equally  over  the  whole,  it  had  become  so. 

Mr.  CooLET,  of  Conway,  gave  the  result  of  his 
experience  in  the  application  of  long  manure  to  a 
sandy  soiL  His  farm  was  upon  a  river  bottom,  hav- 
ing a  sandy  loam  of  two  feet  in  depth  upon  a  sub- 
stratum of  graveL  When  he  went  upon  the  farm, 
much  of  it  was  so  poor  that  it  would  produce  scaice- 
ly  anything,  not  half  a  ton  of  hay  to  the  acre.  For 
tiie  purpose  of  fiiir  experiment  he  plowed  up  a  hun- 
dred rods,  and  got  from  it  without  manure  three 
bushels  of  buckwheat.  The  next  spring  he  put  on 
eight  loads  of  long  manure  and  planted  to  potatoes 
and  hoed  twice,  getting  for  a  crop  forty  bushels.  The 
next  year  nine  loads  of  long  manure  were  applied, 
and  potatoes  again  planted,  and  the  crop  was  eighty 
bushels.  The  third  year  ten  loads  of  manure  were 
used,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  bushels  of  potatoes 
were  harvested. 

Iffis  practice  with  regard  to  his  com  land  was  to 
put  twenty-five  loads  of  long  manure  to  the  acre, 
and  plow  it  in,  about  eight  inches  deep,  and  then 
from  ten  to  twelve  loads  more  to  the  acre  are  put 


Mr.  M.  M.  FiSKB  added  his  testimony  to  the 
value  of  liquid  manures.  He  did  not  believe  in 
composting.  The  expense  might  be  saved  by  put- 
ting the  manure  upon  the  land  and  plowing  it  in, 
and  equally  good  results  might  be  obtained.  He 
had  never  seen  any  good  results  from  the  use  of 
lime,  but  he  knew  that  long  manures,  plowed  into 
a  gravelly  soil,  were  benefidaL  The  great  want  of 
New  England  soil  was  the  application  of  vegetable 
matter  as  a  fertiliser. 

Mr.  Frederic  Emerson,  of  Boston,  thought 
that  lime  was  valuable  upon  soils  that  were  moist, 
and  where  there  was  iron  in  some  form,  in  connect 
tion  with  an  add  condition  of  the  water.  He  thought 
farmers  needed  to  know  the  results  of  the  applica- 
tion of  particular  crops,  and  he  gave  his 'own  ex* 
perience  in  a  single  instance.  He  cultivated  a  small 
piece  of  land  which  had  once  been  a  garden,  and 
was  consequently  rather  fertile,  with  beets  and  car- 
rots. Both  the  beets  and  carrots  were  sown  in 
drills  about  two  feet  apart,  and  nearly  at  the  same 
time,  the  beets  occupying  half  of  the  land  and  the 
carrots  the  other.  No  manure  was  put  upon  the 
piece  with  the  exception  of  the  adjacent  rows  of 
beets  and  carrots— one  of  each^ — which  were  two 
feet  from  each  other.  To  these  an  equal  quantity 
[the  exact  quantity  not  specified]  of  superphosphate 
of  lime  was  applied,  being  put  into  the  drills  when 
the  seed  was  sown.  The  yield  upon  the  whole  piece 
was  fair,  of  each  crop ;  but  the  adjacent  rows  told 
something  in  the  experiment  The  rows  of  carrots 
which  had  the  superphosphates  of  lime  applied,  pro- 
duced one-third  less  than  any  other ;  and  the  row 
of  beets,  treated  the  same  way  produced  one-third 
more  than  any  other  row,  thus  showing  that  super* 
phosphate  of  lime  is  good  for  beets,  buibad  for  car- 
rots. 

The  subject  for  discussion  at  the  next  meeting  is 
''Agricultural  Education,"  and  a  lecture  on  this  topic 
will  be  given  by  Q.  E.  Waring,  Jr.,  of  New  Yoric 
State. 

[We  believe  that  seven  &rmers  out  of  ten  in  the 
States,  may  save  more  than  the  cost  of  this  paper 
for  one  year,  by  the  careful  perusal  of  the  above 
remarks  on  the  appUcation  of  manures.  We  be- 
lieve the  doctrine  sound,  and  now  certainly  sus- 
tained by  high  authority,  that  the  sooner  manures 
are  applied  to  the  soil  and  plowed  under,  the  more 
valuable  they  are.  In  wintei  we  compost  because 
we  cannot  plow  under.] 


CoiNiNO  BY  Ant  Power. — ^All  the  gold  and  sil- 
ver coins  of  England  are  struck  by  atmospheric 
pressiure,  or  in  otner  words,  the  air  we  breathe  coins 
money.  By  a  complicated  arrangement  of  pneu- 
matic valves,  levers,  springs,  and  other  mechanical 
appliances,  ihe  air  is  made  to  exert  its  vast  weight 
in  rapid  alternations  upon  a  series  of  pistons,  whicht 
:-  *u   VII  -  J  A.  X-  A      •  i.A_  1.    1.  1     iPi»g^'*  connected  with  the  coining  presses,  carry 

in  the  hill,  and  from  seventy  to  eighty  bushehorfdown  the  dies  upon  the  pieces  of^etol  to  be  coin^ 
com  are  obtained  uniformly.    He  would  not  plowlwith  unerring  precision  and  force, 
deeper  than  eight  inches. 
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For  (he  New  Bngland  Fiarmer, 

HOW  TO  RAISE  COLTS." 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^In  your  paper  of  the  19th  inst, 
I  find  some  important  inquiries  under  the  above 
heading,  to  whicn  ^A  Sitbscriber"  requests  an  early 
answer,  through  the  columns  of  the  Parmer.  As  I 
have  for  several  years  been  a  subscriber  for  the 
Farmer,  and  have  not  directly  contributed  to  its 
columns ;  and,  bavins  had  experience  in  relation  to 
the  subject  matter  of  "a  subscriber's"  inquiries — I 
offer  the  result  of  my  experience  and  observation  to 
the  consideration  of  all  those  of  your  readers  who 
feel  an  interest  on  this  subject. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  answer  the  inquiries  of  *'a 
subscriber"  in  the  order  in  which  he  nas  placed 
them,  but  will  endeavor  to  make  myself  intelligible 
on  the  whole  subject  It  is  no  daniage,  either  to  a 
mare  or  the  coh,  to  work  her  moderately  up  to  the 
day  of  her  bringing  forth ;  and  regular  exercise  is 
beneficial 

After  she  has  foaled,  tfie  mare  should  be  allowed 
to  rest  for  one  week ;  meanwhile,  she  should  be 
handled  every  day,  so  as  to  accustom  the  colt  to 
meet  you  without  fear. 

After  the  first  week,  the  mare  may  be  worked 
regularly ;  but  care  should  be  taken  that  she  nei- 
ther become  weary,  heated,  or  thirsty ;  under  these 
restrictions,  no  harm  will  arise,  either  to  the  mare 
or  her  colt. 

Colts  may  be  weaned  at  any  age,  as  well  as  a 
calf  or  a  baby ;  and  they  should  be  at  once,  if  it  is 
required  that  the  mare  be  put  to  hard  work ;  but 
in  such  cases,  there  is  danger  of  injuring  the  mare. 
•  It  is  generally  best  to  wean  a  colt  the  latter  part  of 
September,  without  regard  to  age.  Process — con- 
fine the  colt  in  the  bam  wnere  there  is  no 
chance  of  injury  by  tryinfr  to  get  out,  and  remove 
the  mare  to  such  a  distance  that  neither  can  hear 
the  other's  call.  Visit  the  colt  several  times  the 
first  day,  handle  it  firmly  but  kindly  each  time. 
At  night,  give  it  two  quarts  of  new  milk,  from  the 
cow;  selecting  the  cow  that  has  most  recently 
calved,  and  whose  milk  is  poorest  for  butter.  The 
next  dlay,  and  onward,  feed  three  times  a  day,  from 
the  same  cow.  After  two  weeks,  milk  of  twelve 
hours  standing  may  be  used ;  and  in  one  month, 
sour  milk  is  lust  as  good  as  any.  While  confined, 
the  colt  should  be  constantly  supplied  with  fine  hay 
and  mellow  apples ;  and  may  be  suffered  to  run 
about  the  yard  as  soon  as  it  becomes  fond  of  you, 
which  will  be  in  a  few  days.  They  make  the  pret- 
tiest pets  in  the  world. 

It  IS  no  damage  to  the  mare  to  give  suck  through 
the  winter,  under  favorable  circumstances.  As  a 
general  rule,  I  prefer  weaning  in  September,  for 
me  following  reasons — 1.  It  is  favorable  to  the 
mare ;  the  feed  being  short  and  dry,  and  her  milk 
scant  2.  It  gives  her  time  to  recover  from  the 
effects  of  her  milk  befbre  winter.  3.  It  is  the  most 
convenient  time  to  learn  the  colt  to  stay  contented 
and  alone.    A  lesson  of  great  importance. 

Milk  may  be  siven  colts  while  you  have  it  to 
spare,  and  then  suostitute  swill.  I  have  now  eight 
oolti,  three  years  old  and  under,  each  of  them  as 
glad  to  see  a  pail  of  dish-water  or  pot-liquor  as  a 
shoat 

I  believe  roots  are  valuable  food  for  colts  of  any 
age.  Oats  or  grain  of  any  kind  should  not  be  giv- 
en before  they  are  fit  for  the  harness ;  unless,  by 
some  means  the  colt  is  pining,  and  then  roots  or 
milk  are  better. 


I  do  not  believe  it  an  advantage  to  keep  colts 
"high ;"  give  them  such  food  as  will  develop  heal- 
thy bone  and  muscle ;  and,  though  they  will  not 
get  their  growth  as  young,  they  will  ultimately 
grow  as  lar^,  and  have  far  more  stamina ;  and  are 
much  less  hable  to  accident 

It  is  generally  a  matter  of  economy  to  halter- 
break  colts  while  running  with  the  dam.  This  may 
easily  be  done  by  fastening  them — either  by  strap 
around  the  neck,  or  halter — ^to  the  breast  of  the 
harness,  giving  them  a  chance  to  go  either  side,  or 
in  frt>nt  of  the  mare,  when  in  harness. 

If  the  mare  is  flush  in  milk  at  the  time  of  weaning, 
spedal  pains  should  be  taken  lest  her  health  suffer 
in  the  change. 

I  have  uniformly  found  my  colts,  when  weaned 
as  above  directed,  gain  in  flesh,  even  within  ten 
days.  Phstehas  Field. 

East  Charlemont,  Jan.  21,  1856. 


Remarks. — ^We  have  never  had  the  pleasiure  of 
raising  a  colt,  but  believe  the  course  suggested 
above  will  lead  to  the  best  results.  Too  many  of  our 
horses  are  injured  or  spoiled  before  they  arrive  at 
four  years  of  age.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from 
Mr.  Field  again. 


^  For  the  New  Bngamd  Farmer. 

EURAL  EGOHOICT  OF  THE  BRITISH 
ISLES-No.  4. 

CROPS. 

I  come  now  to  consider  the  crops  of  English  ag- 
riculture— ^the  causes  and  consequences  of  the  great 
animal  production  of  England.  The  object  of  all 
cultivation  is  to  produce  the  greatest  quantity  of 
human  food  upon  a  given  surface  of  land.  This  ob- 
ject can  be  ootained  by  several  different  means. 
We  say,  naturally,  that  wheat  is  the  most  desira- 
ble human  food,  and  therefore,  we  will  sow  wheat 
But  the  English  £eurmer,  after  a  careful  considera- 
tion of  the  whole  subject,  and  the  climate,  savs  no, 
to  the  proposition  to  sqw  wheat  on  his  land — **1 
must  take  a  more  circuitous  course,  and  pass  my 
land  through  other  crops,  before  I  sow  wheat :  for, 
in  northern  climates,  one  sreat  drawback  attends 
wheat ;  it  exhausts  the  sou  which  bears  it  It  is 
true  there  are  certain  fiivored  lands  capable  of  pro- 
ducing wheat  almost  uninterruptedly,  and  where 
land  is  plenty  and  population  scanty,  wheat  can  be 
grown  on  the  best  soils,  and  then  they  can  lie  fal- 
low ;  but  a  period  at  length  arrives,  when  land  too 
often  required  to  bear  wheat  refuses  to  do  so.  It  is 
impossible  for  me  to  take  many  wheat  crops  from 
my  land ;  but  my  land  affords  spontaneously  an 
abundant  growth  of  grass  for  cattle." 

On  these  two  fiicts,  to  wit,  that  wheat  exhausts 
his  soil,  and  that  his  soil  spontaneously  grows  grass, 
the  English  farmer  builds  nis  system  of  agriculture 
—or,  I  may  say,  his  indirect  and  circuitous  method 
of  raising  wheat  The  spontaneous  grass  invitee 
the  feeding  of  cattle — the  manure  of  cattle  is  the 
best  agent  to  renew  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  after 
the  exnaustion  of  a  wheat  crop.  The  argument  is 
simple.  The  more  cattle  I  feed,  the  more  manure 
I  have ;  the  more  manure,  the  greater  the  richness 
of  the  soil,  and  the  production  of  wheat 

At  first,  the  English  fiu-mers  contented  themselves 
with  natural  pastures  for  their  cattle,  and  upon  this 
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system  one-half  the  land  remained  in  pasture,  and 
the  other  half  was  divided  between  wheat  and  fal- 


lows. But,  by-and-bye,  the  idea  of  the  cultivation 
of  certain  grasses  and  roots  exclusively  intended  for 
the  food  of  cattle  suggested  itself,  and  the  fallows 
were  reduced  by  this  cultivation.  After  a  time,  the 
land  given  to  wheat  and  oats  was  reduced,  and 
more  given  to  grass  and  roots,  till  a  fifth  of  the  soil 
only  was  given  to  oats  and  wheat  Thus  the  cattle 
increased,  but  the  harvests  of  wheat  and  oats  in- 
creased also,  on  a  dimioished  breadth  of  soil,  owing 
to  an  increase  of  manure. 

Finally,  through  the  genius  of  Arthur  Young,  the 
cultivation  of  England  settled  down  into  the  Nor- 
folk system,  so  called,  of  the  rotation  of  crops. 
Half  the  cultivated  soil  is  maintained  in  permanent 
grass — that  composing  what  is  called  arable  land,  is 
put  the  first  year,  in  roots,  turnips  or  potatoes ;  sec- 
ond year,  in  oats  or  barley ;  third  year,  in  artificial 
grass  and  clover ;"  fourth  year,  wheat.  For  exam- 
ple, upon  a  farm  of  175  acres,  75  would  be  in  per- 
manent grass — 20  in  potatoes  and  turnips — 20  in 
barley  and  oats — 20  in  clover  and  20  in  wheat 

In  tiiis  consists  the  whole  system  of  English 
farming.  A  large  extent  of  grass,  whether  natural 
or  artificial,  occupied  for  the  most  part  as  pasture, 
— ^two  roots,  the  potato  and  the  turnip — two  spring 
cereals,  barley  and  oats,  and  a  winter  one,  wneat ; 
all  these  plants  linked  together  by  an  alternating 
course  of  cereals  with  green  crops,  commencing 
with  roots  which  require  hoeing,  and  ending  with 
wheat  And  the  English  have  established  this  ag- 
ricultural law,  that  t(vreap  largely  of  cereals  it  is 
better  to  reduce  than  to  extend  the  breadth  of 
land  sown ;  and  that,  by  giving  the  greatest  space 
to  the  forage  or  green  crops,  not  only  is  a  greater 
quantity  of  butcher's  meat,  miik  and  wool  obtained, 
but  a  larger  production  of  wheat  also. 

The  extent  of  pastures  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  striking  features  of  British  farmine.  Com- 
paratively little  hay  is  made  in  England,  the  winter 
food  of  cattle  being  chiefly  obtained  from  the  arti- 
ficial meadows  and  from  roots.  Three-fourths  of 
the  English  meadows  are  grazed,  and  as  one-half 
the  artificial  grasses  are  also,  and  as  turnips  are,  to 
a  great  extent,  eaten  off  the  ground  by  sheep,  and 
as  the  uncultivated  lands  cannot  be  turned  to  ac- 
count except  in  the  shape  of  commons,  two-thirds 
of  the  whole  soil  are  thus  given  up  to  livestock.  In 
this  consists  the  peculiar  charm  of  British  fields.  A 
land  has  a  smiling  aspect,  whose  greensward  is  de* 
pastured  by  fine  animals,  at  large. 

The  system  of  pasturage  has  many  advantages  in 
the  eyes  of  Enghsh  farmers.  It  saves  manual  la- 
bor, is  favorable  to  the  health  of  animals,  admits  of 
taming  to  account  lands,  which  otherwise  would 
give  but  small  returns,  and  which  are,  in  course  of 
time,  improved  by  the  deposits  of  the  cattle ;  it 
supplies  food  always  springing  up  afresh,  and  the 
sum  of  which  is  found,  m  the  long  run,  to  equal,  if 
not  exceed,  that  which  would  have  been  obtained 
by  the  scythe.  Great  importance  is,  therefore,  at- 
tached to  having  on  every  farm  a  sufiicient  extent 
of  good  pasture.  No  where  has  the  art  of  improv- 
ing meaaows  and  pasture  lands  been  carried  to  such 
extent  as  in  England;  they  have  been  rendered 
sound  by  draining,  fertilized  by  irrigation,  manur- 
ing, subsoil  plowing,  and  improvements  of  every 
sort,  for  the  encouragement  of  nutritious  plants  and 
the  destruction  of  weeds. 

The  turnip  crop  is  the  starting  point  of  the  Nor- 


folk rotation ;  upon  its  success  depends  the  rest  of 
the  course.  Not  only  is  it  capable  of  insuring  the  suc- 
ceeding crops,  from  the  abundance  of  manure  given 
by  the  number  of  cattle  it  can  feed ;  not  only  does  it 
produce  much  butcher's  meat,  milk  and  wool,  from 
the  quantity  of  food  it  supplies  for  all  domestic  ani- 
mals ;  but  it  clears  the  land,  by  the  frequent  dressings 
it  requires,  and  by  the  nature  of  its  growth.  The 
Enghsh  farmer  spares  no  pains  on  his  turnip 
crop ;  to  it  he  gives'  almost  all  his  manure,  the 
most  thorough  weeding  and  his  most  assiduous  care. 
The  turnip  requires  a  light  soil  and  wet  summers, 
and  England  has  both. 

Such  are  the  results  of  the  crops  we  have  men- 
tioned in  the  English  system  of  agriculture,  that 
the  British  Isles  produce  more  food  for  cattle  than 
the  whole  of  France  vrith  twice  the  extent  of  acres. 
The  quantity  of  manure  is  proportionally  three  or 
four  times  greater  in  England  than  in  France,  yet 
this  mass  of  manure  is  not  considered  sufiicient 
Everything  fitted  for  increasing  the  fertility  of  the 
soil, — ^bones,  blood,  rags,  oil-cake,  the  refuse  of 
manufactories,  all  kinds  of  animal  and  vegetable 
waste,  gypsum  and  lime,  are  assiduously  collected 
and  put  mto  the  ground.  Ships  go  in  quest  of 
guano— chemistry  works  to  discover  new  manures, 
and  a  round  sum,  every  year,  figures  in  the  far- 
mer's accounts,  for  the  purchase  of  fertilizing  ma- 
nures. 

Land  requires  not  only  manure  and  fertilizers, 
but  it  must  be  dug,  pulverized,  levelled,  weeded, 
drained,  worked  in  every  direction,  so  that  the  wet 
may  pass  through  witnout  lodging,  be  rendered 
pervious  to  the  atmospheric  gases,  in  order  that 
the  roots  of  plants  may  strike  down  and  extend 
themselves.  A  host  of  implements  and  machines 
have  been  invented  in  order  to  facilitate  these  vari- 
ous operations,  which  economize  labor  and  supply 
the  place  of  a  large  number  of  hands.  These  filled 
a  large  space  at  the  great  exhibition. 

Gardens  and  orchards  occupy,  as  compared  to 
other  countries,  a  small  space  in  England,  and 
their  j)roduce  is  much  inferior  to  ours.  The  En- 
glish are  not  great  consumers  of  fruit  and  vegeta- 
bles ;  and  they  are  right,  for  both  the  one  and  the 
other  with  them  are  very  tasteless.  All  their  eat- 
mg  as  well  as  production,  is  confined  to  a  few  arti- 
cles obtained  in  rreat  abundance.  In  fact,  the  na- 
tional'genius  of  England,  in  agriculture  as  well  as 
manufactures,  and  everything,  aims  at  quantity  in 
uniformity — in  agriculture  it  produces  two  or  three 
large  crops  upon  a  large  scale  by  great  simplicity 
of  means ;  in  manu&ctures,  it  produces  the  great 
staples  of  woollens,  cottons  and  iron ;  in  food,  it 
delights  in  beef  and  mutton,  and  the  potato,  fol- 
lowed by  crackers  and  cheese,  while  the  French 
genius  in  all  these  things  and  others,  aims  at  quality 
m  variety. 

Let  me  ask  here  a  few  questions.  Have  we  any 
system  of  agriculture  in  New  England  ?  I  think 
the  answer  must  be,  we  have  none.  Probably  suf- 
ficient capital  is  not  yet  applied  with  us  to  agricul- 
ture to  develop  one  j  probably  neither  labor  nor 
capital  are  yet  cheap  enough  with  us  to  be  so  ap- 
phed  J  perhaps  untu  within  a  few  years,  the  mar- 
kets for  farm  produce  with  us  have  not  been  high 
enough  to  demand  a  good  agricultural  system. 
Shall  we  ever  have  one?,  I  think  so.  The  fertile 
West  is  against  us.  But  the  cost  of  transporting 
form  produce  from  the  West  is  large.  The  markets, 
which  our  manufacturing,  mechanical,  city  and  town 
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populations  will  afford  for  fium  produceywill  call  for 
a  r^ew  En^and  agricultural  system.  What  will  it 
be?  New  England  minds  will  work  out  that  ques- 
tion. But  is  it  not  clear  that  before  we  havet  or 
when  we  have  a  system  of  our  own,  we  must  so  far, 
follow  England,  as  to  have  a  race  of  sheep  of  our 
own,  of  wnich  meat  will  be  the  chief  and  wool  the 
accessary  product,  and  which  will  produce  a  large 
weight  of  meat  at  an  early  age  P  Must  we  not  ha^e, 
also,  a  good  and  fixed  race  of  milch  cows — a  preco- 
cious race  of  cattle,  giying  a  great  weight  of  butch- 
er's meat  P  Must  we  not  have  a  fixed  rotation  of 
crops  P  Must  not  the  culture  of  roots  be  a  part  of 
it  P  Must  we  not  feed  many  cattle,  and  haye  much 
manure  to  make  our  agriculture  profitable  P  Must 
we  not,  in  one  word,  study,  though  we  may  not  adopt 
the  English  system  P  M. 


For  the  New  Ensfiand  Farmer, 

MEASTTEEKEHT  OF  CROPS. 

The  uncertainly  and  want  of  uniformity,  in  the 
different  modes  of  determining  the  quantity  of  pro- 
duce on  a  given  quantity  of  land,  makes  it  yery  de- 
sirable that  some  uniform  mode  of  measurement 
should  be  adopted. 

Take  for  instance  Indian  odhi,  a  crop  more  exten- 
invely  cultivated  than  any  other.  This  crop  is  usu- 
ally estimated  by  the  bushel  But  what  is  a  bush- 
el r  The  statute  defines  it  to  be  a  measure  contain- 
ing a  certain  number  of  cubic  inches — and  it  further 
prescribes  the  number  of  pounds  a  bushel  shall 
weigh.  These  would  seem  to  be  limits  sufficiently 
precise: — but  experience  shows  that  com  gathered 
oefore  it  is  fully  ripe,  will  shrink  from  twelve  to 
twenty  per  cent  before  it  is  fit  for  use.  It  is  com- 
mon in  some  places,  Plymouth  County  for  instance, 
to  select  out  a  part  of  a  field  that  will  yield  an  aver- 
age product  of  the  whole,  and  to  mark  off  an  exact 
rod,  and  to  eather  the  com  that  grows  upon  this, 
and  to  multiply  this  by  140,  and  thus  ascertain  the 
quantity  upon  an  acre. 

A  few  years  since,  75  lbs.  weight  in  the  ear  was 
estimated  a  bushel ;  of  late  85  lbs.  green  com  in  the 
ear  is  estimated  a  bushel  It  is  apparent  that  all 
such  estimates  must  be  essentially  modified  by  the 
kmd  of  com  raised — ^the  state  of  dryness  when  gath- 
ered and  weighed — ^the  size  of  the  cob — always 
supposing  the  purpose  of  those  measureing  to  be 
equally  honest. 

Remarks  of  like  character  will  itpply  to  almost 
every  variety  of  crop  grown.  I  would  respectfully 
suggest,  that  ^me  ddBnite  and  certain  mode  of 
measurement  should  be  prescribed,  either  by  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  or  b^  the  Legislature,  and  that 
tfa,e  same  should  be  reqmred  in  aU  the  counties  of 
the  Commonwealth  that  presume  to  use  the  money 
of  the  State  as  rewardt  ofcuUurt*  Essex. 

JFV&.  19,  1866. 


Remarks. — ^This  should  be  done— but  who  will 
attend  to  it  if  ''Essex"  does  not  P 


05*  The  "Wool  Gkoweb  and  Stock  Reoisteb, 
only  fifty  cents  a  year,  T.  C.  Peters,  Editor,  pub- 
lished at  Bochester,  N.  Y«,  is  the  best  work,  devo- 
ted to  sheep  husbandry,  in  the  country.  It  is  print- 
ed weU,  handsomely  illustratedi  and  all  right 


Fer  the  New  Mnglattd  Farmer. 

OBHAHEHTAL  OASDEHINO. 

I  understand  ''Ornamental  Qardenine"  to  refer 
to  that  department  of  rural  affidrs  which  relates  to 
the  laying  out,  arranging  and  embellishing  of 
grounds.  It  is  beginning  now  to  be  pretty  gener- 
ally understood  that  the  fkrmer  mayhaye  a  nome 
that  shall  be  extremely  attractive.  Tlie  means  are 
within  the  reach  of  the  humblest,  if  he  have  the 
taste. 

Suppose  the  house  to  be  located  a  little  back  from 
the  highway,  it  is  out  of  the  dust,  and  safe  from  the 
gaze  of  the  staring  traveller.  Is  tl^ere  not  land 
enough  in  the  world,  that  a  few  rods  may  be  allowed 
for  ornament  in  front  of  one's  home  P 

It  seems  in  accordance  with  good  taste,  that  the 
grounds  in  front  of  one's  house  should  be  occupied 
with  ornamental  trees  and  JUnters  alone*  A  mis- 
taken practice  is  to  introduce  almost  every  variety 
of  firuit  in  beautiful  conftision.  But  the  foreground 
in  the  home  picture  is  like  the  parlor  in  character. 
It  should  be  neat,  clean,  trim — as  elegant  for  the 
gtiest  to  walk  through  as  the  parlor  to  sit  in.  Now, 
n^t  trees  will  not  permit  of  the  neatness  and  order 
that  can  be  maintained  with  forest  trees.  Fruit 
trees  require  always  ihsi  the  ground  should  be  cul- 
tivated and  annually  enriched.  Forest  trees,  when 
once  growing  vigorously  in  decent  soil,  allow  of  an 
unbrc^en  turf—- Nature  s  own  beautiful  carpet.  Fruit 
trees  do  not  admit  of  such  shapes  as  are  natural  to 
forest  trees.  They  scatter  blossoms  over  the  ground 
in  Spring,  and  in  Autumn,  litter  the  ground  with 
imperfect  and  decaying  fruit.  The  limbs  bend  and 
droop  over  needed  avenues,  to  be  propped  by  fence 
rails,  or  old  slabs. 

It  is  best  to  have  forest  trees  by  themselves,  and 
fruit  trees  together,  also.  An  elm  will  dwarf  any 
fruit  tree  in  the  vicinity,  and  is  an  expense  and  an 
annoyance  in  cultivated  grounds  anywhere.  By  the 
roadside.  In  lanes,  and  public  squares,  it  stands  un- 
rivalled as  the  proudest  of  trees.  The  sunny  side 
of  one's  home,  it  stands  the  most  grateful  of  guar- 
dians ;  so  tempering  the  scorching  heat  of  the  sum- 
mer's sun  that  the  dwelling  is  deUciously  cool 
through  the  day,  and  is  a  place  for  rest  at  night,  in- 
stead of  an  heated  oven  to  suffer  in. 

When  the  cold  weather  comes,  .and  the  sunshine 
is  needed  for  health  and  comfort,  the  elm  fiinga 
down  it  awmng  and  waits  for  the  right  season  to  get 
up  a  new  one. 

Now  instead  of  planting  dedduous  trees  (those  that 
shed  their  leaves  in  Autumn,)  on  the  south  side  of 
the  house,  some  mistake  by  setting  evergreens. 
These  afford  a  poor  shade  in  summer,  when  the 
sun  is  nearly  vertical,  and  obstmct  the  desired 
warmth  and  ught  when  the  sun  mns  "low" 

It  is  very  obvious  where  evergreens  belong.  Their 
place  is  on  the  norlh  side  of  a  dtpeUing,  There^ 
their  thick  lower  branches  check  the  fury  of  the  cold 
winds,  and  are  a  great  protection. 

I  do  not  mean  by  any  means  to  exclude  Jhdt 
trees  frt)m  the  grounds,  but  these  should  occupy  a 
compact,  regular  lot  by  themselves.  They  may  oc- 
cupy and  b^ome  a  part  of  the  kitchen-garden;  not 
of  minor  importance  to  the  forest  trees,  but  only 
occupying,  like  the  kitchen,  a  more  retired  poutinn. 

I  have  spoken  only  of  trees.  They  are  to  the 
face  of  Nature,  what  the  human  hair  is  to  the  wear- 
er,—4in  ornament  and  a  defence.  w.  D.  B« 

Coneordf  Mass,,  1856. 
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EXTEA0T8  AHD  REPLIES. 

T017NO  PEAB  AND  PEACH  TBBE8. 

Mb.  Editor  : — ^I  should  like  to  inquire  through 
the  medium  of  your  valuable  paper,  where  I  can 
obtain  a  few  thousand  pear  stocks,  and  at  what  price ; 
wishing  to  set  that  amount  out  the  coming  Spring. 
Also,  where  I  can  boy  some  young  peach  trees. 

Damfen,  Ftb.  20,  1856.  A  SUB8CBIBEB. 

HOW  TO  RAISE  COLTS. 

If  I  had  a  good  coU,  I  would  take  him  from  the 
mare  at  four  months  old,  and  feed  him  in  the  bam. 
If  in  warm  weather,  gire  him  sood  room  and  air, 
and  some  gnenfood  daily.  If  late,  I  would  give 
him  half  a  pint  of  oat  meal  with  a  quart  of  out  car- 
rots, and  continue  this  through  the  jSnl  winter  to 
keep  him  in  good  flesh  and  growing.  I  would  lead 
him  to  water  and  let  him  pky.  After  this,  with  a 
decent  chance,  he  would  take  care  of  one,  no  mis- 
take, without  grain,  till  he  came  to  work.  I  reckon 
this  better  for  mare  and  colt,  than  renudning  longer 
together. 

DO  POTATOES  MIX. 

In  answer  to  A.  Pixby,  permit  me  to  say,  pota- 
toes neyer  mix,  any  more  than  beets,  carrots  or  tur- 
nips, by  the  roots  growing  in  proximity.  I  have 
planted  different  kinds  in  my  garden,  and  I  haye 
taken  the  balls  from  one  kind,  and  then  raised  as 
many  kinds  of  seedlings,  as  Uiere  were  different 
Tarieties  of  potatoes  in  blossom,  and  also  some  hy- 
brids. I  once  planted  the  kidney  potatoes  cUontf 
and  took  the  balls  and  planted  to  renew  them,  and 
my  seedlings  were  of  t>nly  one  kind,  the  kidney, 
which  afterwards  produced  abundantly  and  very 
fine  quality.  I  consider  it  an  established  law  of 
Nature,  that  like  produces  like,  and  that  the  by  brids 
in  animals,  fruits  and  vegetables,  are  the  conse- 
quence of  mingling  different  species.  We  might 
raise  every  variety  of  fruit  without  budding  or  graft- 
ing, could  we  get  the  unmingled  seed. 

jPor  many  yeare  I  raised  and  sold  the  finest  va- 
riety of  peaches  and  peach  trees,  the  product  of  one 
tree  standing  alone,  till  I  procured  other  kinds  for 
the  sake  of  variety,  and  set  out  in  the  same  warden, 
when  lo !  1  had  no  more  of  the  kind  pure,  out  hy- 
brids enough  in  my  nunery,  raised  from  the  pits  of 
this  same  tree.  I  have  had  the  same  experience  in 
apples.  Benjamin  willard. 

iMfictuUr,  Feb.  12,  18^6. 

FISH  FOR  MANURE. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Can  you,  or  any  of  your  corres- 
pondents, give  me  the  best  metnod  of  applying 
nsh  to  the  land,  as  a  manure  for  com ;  they  are 
very  extensively  used  in  this  part  of  the  country ; 
some  prefer  to  spread  them  on  broadcast  and  plow 
them  m  immediately;  othen,  to  stack  them  with 
dirt  and  sand.  We  get  them  during  the  month  of 
May.  By  givinff  your  opinion  upon  this  subject,  I 
shall  be  much  obhged.  O.  w,  p. 

LiUlt  CompUm,  K.  L,  1856. 

Remarks. — ^Persooally  we  have  no  experience  in 
the  use  of  fish  manure,  bnt  have  often  heard  opin- 
ions of  it  expressed,  and  have  seen  lands  dressed 
with  it  It  adds  great  value  to  the  compost  heaps 
of  the  barn-yard,  and  when  mingled  with  them  in 
moderate  quantities,  will  decompose  and  not  be 


come  particularly  disagreeable  during  the  process 
of  decay.  It  is  said  that  by  making  an  excavation 
in  the  eacth — according  to  the  amount  of  fish  it  is 
desired  to  work  over  ^filling  it  with  fish  and  covei> 
ing  it  with  peat  muck  or  loam,  that  in  a  few  days  it 
will  become  soft.  It  should  then  be  wet  with  dilut- 
ed sulphuric  acid,  and  the  muck,  sand  or  loam,  stin> 
ed  in  with  it.  Then  the  whole  may  be  removed,  and 
the  same  process  gone  through  with  a  fresh  supply. 
They  are  excellent  composted  in  alternate  layen 
of  leaves,  peat  muck,  loam,  pulverized  charcoal,  or 
even  saw-dust  Excellent  plowed  under  in  a  crude 
state.  Excellent  when  four  are  laid  around  the  hill 
and  covered  up  when  the  com  is  planted,  and  excel- 
lent dug  in,  in  moderate  quantities  around  fruit 
trees,  say  three  to  ten  feet  from  the  tree,  according 
to  its  size. 

TALL  TREES. 

I  saw  accounts  of  some  lar^  trees  in  your  paper 
last  week,  and  read  them  with  interest  I  cut  a 
Rook  Maple  fit>m  my  woods,  the  14th  inst,  which 
is  less  than  two  inches  in  diameter  and  measures 
41  feet  in  length.  A  Pine  less  than  8  inches  diam- 
eter, 45  feet 

We  don't  boast  of  our  l&W  trunks,  but  we  stump 
the  readen  of  the*  JV*.  E,  Farmer  to  measure  poles 
with  us  in  Vermont  Benj.  F.  WHnnER. 

Hmiford,  VL 

flowing  cranberry  MEADOWS — ^PRUNING. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^Will  spring  water  have  the  same 
effect  when  used  to  cover  cranberry  vines  in  winter, 
as  common  river  or  rain  water  ?  Or  will  the  spring 
water  so  used  be  an  injury  to  said  vines?  (a.l 
What  benefit  is  derived  from  the  top-dressing  with 
sand  on  peat  or  swamp  land  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  cranberry  ?  (6.) 

What  month  is  best  for  ^ning  old  apple 
trees  ?  (c)  T.  C.  £inG8LET. 

Mtnton,  R.  /.,  1856. 

Remarks. — (a.)  We  have  no  doubt  that  spring 
water  will  answer  all  purposes  for  flowing  a  cran- 
berry meadow. 

(6.)  As  a  general  thing,  wherever  we  have  found 
a  luxuriant  growth  of  cranberries,  we  have  found 
sand,  usually  white  sand — ^within  six  to  twelve  inch- 
es of  the  surfiice.  This  has  led  us  to  beUeve  that 
the  cranberry  plant  requires  considerable  sand,  and 
that,  therefore,  it  will  not  flourish  well  on  meadows 
composed,  or  nearly  so,  of  pure  vegetable  matter. 
Hence  the  benefit  of  sand  when  applied  to  a  peat 
meadow.  The  sand  coming  in  contact  with  some 
salt,  which  acts  as  a  base,  is  dissolved,  and  is  then 
ready  to  be  taken  up  by  the  roots  of  the  plants. 
It  has  the  effect,  on  meadow  lands,  to  make  herd's 
grass  and  red-top  stand  up,  by  coating  the  surface 
of  the  stem  with  a  substance  which  is  brittle  and 
almost  as  hard  as  glass. 

(c.)  Prune  in  mid-summer,  or  in  October  or  No- 
vember. Not  in  March  or  April,  unless  you  wish 
to  spoil  your  trees.    And  when  you  prune,  cover 
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up  the  wounds  you  make,  as  carefully  as  you  would 
your  finger  if  a  piece  of  it  were  cut  oS,  See  a  re- 
cent article  by  «N.  T.  T."  on  this  subject* 


WUITEW  ASHING  BOOFS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  should  be  pleased  to  have  your 
opinion,  or  the  opinions  of  some  of  your  numerous 
contributors,  on  tne  practicability  of  whitewashing 
the  roofs  of  building  Would  not  whitewash  be 
as  good  a  presen^ative  for  the  roof,  as  for  the  sides 
of  buildings  ?  Any  one  will  confer  a  &yor  bv  an- 
swering the  above,  through  the  columns  of  the 
•Yetff  England  Farmer, 

Yours  truly,        Orrin  P.  Allen. 

ProdorsvUU,  VI,  Jan,,  1856. 

RsBfARKB. — ^Would  not  the  whitefrash  lodge  on 
the  ends  of  the  shingles,  and  prevent  the  water  from 
running  off  readily,  and  thus  cause  them  to  decay  P 
It  is  said  that  shingles,  painted  af^er  they  are  laid, 
have  this  effect,  and  do  not  last  so  long  as  those  un- 
painted,  unless  they  are  dipt  in  paint,  or  painted  on 
both  sides  before  they  are  laid. 


A  TALK  OF  PLXriEB. 

Few  fruits  are  more  beautiful  on  the  tree,  or 
more  tempting  in  the  dish,  than  plums.  As  a 
dessert,  they  are  every  where  esteemed,  and  are 
extensively  used  as  a  preserve,  and  in  either  form, 
taken  moderately,  they  are  wholesome  and  nutri- 
tious. The  beautiful  about  us  adds  something  to 
our  happiness,  if  our  tastes  are  rightly  cultivated, 
as  well  as  a  ministration  to  our  physical  wants; 
and  what  can  be  more  attractive  than  a  small,  well 
managed  plum  orchard  near  a  favorite  window,  or 
in  a  sunny  spot  of  the  garden,  where  the  rich,  dark 
red  of  the  Golden  Drop,  the  fiunt  green  of  the 
Imperial  Gage,  the  golden  yellow  of  the  Jefferson, 
or  the  pale  crimson  of  the  Washington,  gleam  in 
the  Sim,  and  reflect  their  colors  upon  each  other ! 
How  delightful  to  lead  your  friend,  unexpectedly 
to  him,  where  plums  in  variety  hang  in  clustering 
profusion,  and  invite  him  to  gather  at  will  of  those 
ready  to  drop  with  fulness  and  perfection!  The 
work  of  your  own  hands,  too,  the  result  of  odd 
moments,  a  few  at  a  time,  when  the  body  required 
a  little  exercise,  and  the  mind  a  change  of  scene 
and  employment.  "So  the  plums  cost  me  nothing, 
sir ;  indeed,  they  are  more  than  clear  gain ;  for  in 
cultivating  them,  I  cultivated  my  own  mind  for  a 
love  of  the  beautiful  and  useful,  and  awoke  new 
emotions  of  gratitude  and  love.  Fill  this  basket, 
sir,  and  take  them  to  your  wife  and  children." 

Plum  trees  are  hardy  and  easily  cultivated,  and 
are  suited  to  our  climate,  unless  the  black  wart  is  a 
climatic  disease.  They  flourish  better,  however,  on 
soils  that  are  rich  loams,  than  on  rich  sandy  soils. 
Of  late  years,  thousands  are  deterred  from  setting 
plum  trees  by  two  discouragements — the  black 
knot  and  the  curctdio.  The  first  is  destroying  them 
in  large  numbers,  and  no  remedies  seem  yet  to  have 


been  discovered  that  will  prevent  it  Many  have 
been  suggested,  but  their  efficacy  has  not  been  uni- 
form. The  curculio  continues  its  work  only  for  a 
short  lime,  and  may  be  prevented  from  doing  much 
mischief  by  the  timely  application  of  fine  limet 
ashes  or  plaster,  sifted  over  the  young  fruit  as  soon 
as  it  begins  to  form,  and  continued  twice  or  three 
times  a  week,  for  a  month. 

Below  we  introduce  four  well  established  varie- 
ties, either  of  which  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  the 
garden.  Other  varieties,  equally  as  good,  perhaps 
better,  we  may  speak  of,  and  illustrate  at  another 
time. 

LAWRENCE'S  FAVORn^ 


Rather  large ;  roundish,  slifi^htlv  oval,  with  flat' 
tish  ends;  yellowish-green,  clouaed  with  darker 
streaks,  light  greenish  bloom,  at  full  maturity 
brownish  blotches  and  reddish  specks  around  the 
stem ;  stalk  short  and  slender,  in  a  small  cavity ; 
flesh  greenish,  melting,  very  juicy,  of  a  brisk,  de- 
licious, vinous  flavor,  resembling  and  almost  equal 
to  the  Green  Gage,  and  larger.  Almost  freestone. 
Last  of  Aug.  to  Sept.  15.  Vigorous,  upright 
growth ;  moderate  bearer.  Originated  by  Mr.  L. 
U.  Lawrence,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

PURPLE  GAGE. 


Medical ;  roundish,  flattened  at  the  ends,  shallow 
suture ;  skin  rather  thick,  violet,  yellow  dots,  blue 
bloom ;  stem  nearly  an  inch  long,  rather  stout ; 
flesh  yellowish,  rather  firm,  of  a  rich,  sugary,  higfi, 
luscious  flavor,  almost  equal  to  Green  Gage.  Free- 
stone.   Aug.  25  to  Sept.  25,  and  lasts  through  the 
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month.  Fruit  very  hardy,  hanging  long  on  the 
tree,  shriveHng  slightly.  Excellent  for  the  dessert 
9od  for  preserves.    Cfreat  bearer.    Foreign. 

IMPEBUL  GAGE— prince's  DfPEBIAL  GAGE. 


Large  medial ;  oval,  distinct  suture ;  pale  green, 
with  a  yellow  tinge,  and  clouding  of  darker  ereen, 
thick  white  bloom ;  stem  medial,  in  a  moaerate 
cavity ;  flesh  greenish,  melting,  very  juicy,  of  a  rich 
spri^ntly,  delicious  flavor.  Mostly  freestone.  1  to 
15  Sept.  A  vigorous  grower  and  prodigious  bear- 
er. Dark  shoots  and  leaves.  Fruit  rather  inclined 
to  rot  Adapted  to  rather  dry  soils.  Native  of 
Flushing,  N.  Y. 

smith's  obleans. 


Fitr  thi  New  England  Farmer. 

PLANxnra  pihes. 

Mr.  Editor  :  —  As  I  am  intending  to  plant  out 
and  raise  a  few  acres  of  tphite  pine  timber,  I  wish 
to  learn  the  best  method  of  propagating  the  same 
from  the  seed,  and  also  the  best  methoa  of  nursing 
and  cultivating  the  trees.  I  have  several  acres  al- 
ready of  this  valuable  timber  growing,  (indigenous,) 
on  land  formerly  covered  witn  hard  timber,  and  is 
about  twenty-two  years  since  it  was  first  discovered, 
probably  the  first  year  of  its  growth.  These  were 
out  small  bushes  m  1839.  I  had  them  trimmed 
up  and  thinned  out  a  little  at  that  time,  and  have 
thinned  them  out  for  fire-wood  occasionally  since, 
and  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  timber,  aside 
from  its  beauty,  is  far  greater  than  it  would  be,  if 
the  first  growth  had  been  allowed  to  stand  till  now. 
Any  suggestions  by  you  or  any  of  your  correspond 
dents  in  relation  to  Una  subject  will  be  didy  appre;- 
ciated.  John  M.  Weeks.  '- 

West  Farms,  Salishwry,  VL,  Feb,  15. 

Remarks. — ^Last  summer,  during  a  visit  to  the 
Cape  and  Martha's  Vineyard,  we  saw  many  acres 
covered  with  young  pines  under  cultivation.  We 
are  not  able  to  state  the  process,  but  have  no  doubt 
that  brother  Phinnet,  of  Barnstable,  will  enlighten 
us  with  the  whole  story,  through  the  Patriot,  which 
we  shall  be  happy  to  spread  before  our  readers. 


^  Lai^e ;  roundish-oval;  broadest  at  the  base,  dis- 
tinct suture  on  one  side;  reddish  purple,  azure 
bloom ;  stem  short,  slender,  in  a  deep,  narrow  cav- 
ity ;  flesh  yellow,  rather  firm,  juicy,  of  a  sprightly, 
vinous  flavor.  Clingstone,  ^nt  1  to  20.  Tree 
hardy  and  vigorous,  and  adapted  to  various  climates 
and  soils.  Very  ^d  for  market  Rather  inclined 
to  rot,  when  hangmg  very  thick. 

Cole's  Fruit  Book. 

Correction. — Our  attention  has  been  called  to 
an  omission  in  the  report  of  the  transactions  of  the 
U.  S.  Agricultural  Society,  at  its  late  meeting  at 
Washington.  The  name  of  Frederick  Hol- 
BROOK,  as  Vice  President  for  Vermont,  was  not 
gjven.  The  error  probably  occurred  in  changing 
the  arrangement  of  the  names  from  one  solid  col- 
umn,  as  we  found  it,  into  two  columns,  as  it  stands 
m  our  paper. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

PLAN  FOR  A  CHEAP  SUMMER  HOUSE. 

Mr.  Editor  :  — In  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  Mr. 
Hill,  of  Yarmouth,  in  the  last  ^ew  England  Far- 
mer, for  ''a  plan  for  a  small  and  cheap  summer- 
house,  upon  which  vines  may  run,  and  in  an  unpre- 
tending garden,"  I  will  state  the  course  adoptea  by 
myselii  a  few  jears  since,  to  obtain  such  a  summer- 
house.    Having  occasion  to  use  about  one  hundred 
white  cedar  posts  for  fencing,  I  had  the  bark  care- 
fully stripped  off  and  laid  aside  for  an  experiment 
in  rural  architecture.    This  I  proceeded  with  in  my 
own  way.    I  set  in  the  ground  at  one  side  of  my 
garden  four  red  cedar  posts,  about  ten  feet  long, 
leaving  say  seven  feet  in  length  above  the  surface. 
These  were  set  about  eight  or  ten  feet  apart,  in  the 
form  of  a  parallelogram,  and  were  the  posts  of  my 
Slimmer-house.    I  then  nailed  pieces  of  rail  around 
the  top,  for  the  plates  of  the  rooi^  and  on  two  sides 
fastened  the  ribs  for  the  same,  made  of  strips  of 
board,  and  across  these  ribs  longitudinally  nailed 
other  strips.    I  had  thus  a  stiff  frame  for  a  roof, 
which  I  proceeded  to  cover  with  the  broadest  strips 
of  the  bark,  nailing  them  on  up  and  down,  in  the 
old  style  of  boarding  roofs.    The  roof  has  a  sharp 
pitch,  and  a  projection  at  the  eaves  of  a  foot  oz 
more.    On  three  sides  of  the  house  I  formed  a 
door-way,  or  open  space,  by  setting  smaller  posts 
in  the  ground,  and  nailing  them  at  the  top  to  the 
plates.    Pieces  of  board  were  nailed  cross-ways  for 
ribs,  leaving  the  open  spaces  for  door-ways  on  the 
front  and  sides,  and  running  entirelv  across  the 
rear  part  of  the  building.    These  ribs  were  then 
covered  both  inside  and  out  with  the  bark,  being 
nailed  on  in  strips  lengthwise. 

I  thus  made  myself  a  very  cheap  and  prettv  sum- 
mer-house, around  which  have  been  planted  tne  va- 
rious climbing  roses,  and  which,  in  time,  I  hope  to 
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Ree  enveloped  by  their  foliage  and  flowers.  The 
<^xpeii8e  for  the  materials  of  this  structure  is  com- 
paratively small,  though  the  time  taken  in  nailing 
on  the  strips  was  considerable.  Still  I  have  felt 
amply  remunerated  for  the  outlay,  the  house  hav- 
ing stood  two  years,  without  needinjg  repairs.  A 
rustic  seat  in  the  interior  will  compete  the  woxi, 
where,  Mr.  Editor,  when  you  visit  me  of  a  summer 
day,  we  will  sit  and  talk  over  the  past  exploits  of 
farming,  and  the  future  prospects  of  this  healthful 
if  not  profitable  occupation. 

But  as  to  summer-houses.  I  must  say  that  in 
any  sarden,  pretentious  or  unpretentious,  they 
should  not  be  made,  as  they  too  often  are,  of  strips 
of  board  planed  and  painted  and  finished  off  with 
as  much  exactness  and  nicety  as  a  dwelling-house. 
They  have  more  the  marks  of  art  than  is  m  keep- 
ing with  the  garden.  Here  the  trees,  the  shrubs, 
the  plants,  have  all  the  irregular  aspect  that  nature 
gives  them.  But  if  you  cnoose  to  cut  and  shape 
these  into  pyramids,  and  other  artistic  forms,  then 
you  may  make  your  summer-house  to  correspond, 
and  yourself  wear  a  bob  wig,  three-cornered  hat, 
and  breeches  with  knee-buckles,  when  you  walk  or 
work  among  them. 

Yours  truly,  Allen  W,  Dodge. 

HamUUm,  Fth,  4,  1855. 

Rebiarks.  —  Capital  suggestions,  these.  And 
when  did  his  pen  ever  write,  that  he  did  not  make 
suchP  We  consider  your  "when  you  visit  me,"  as 
a  bona  fide  invitation,  and  shall  appear  to  you  at 
the  earliest  opportunity. 


Kor  tkg  Ntto  Bngiand  Farmer. 

BABHS. 

Me.  Bbowk  : — ^I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  pro- 
pose adding  still  further  to  the  interest  and  value 
of  the  Farmer,  by  publishing  some  plans  for  good 
bams.  This  Winter,  a  good  many  of  your  readers 
are  makin?  preparations  to  build  in  the  Spring,  no 
doubt,  and  any  hints  of  a  practical  character  may 
save  them  money. 

Hoping  before  I  am  many  years  older  to  occupy 
a  better  bam  than  I  now  do,  I  have  had  my  atten- 
.tion  {Murdcularly  directed  to  this  subject,  and  have 
been  into  a  good  many  fine  bams.  I  need  not  go 
out  of  town,  as  you  very  well  know,  sir,  to  find 
them.  And  I  undertake  to  say  that  the  exception 
is  not  known  in  Concord,  where  a  judicious  outlay 
for  a  spadous,  convenient  bam,  has  not  been  fol- 
lowed by  unmistakable  evidence  of  thrift  about  the 
whole  premises. 

Those  who  build  now,  are  prettly  generally 
ogreed  upon  one  point ;  that  it  is  more  econom- 
ical to  buld  one  building  for  the  various  farm  pur- 
poses, rather  than  the  great  number  which  are 
seen  so  common  about  old  establishments. 

Let  us  look  at  a  few  figures,  which  toonH  lie.  A 
building  ten  feet  square  contains  one  thousand  cu- 
bic feet.  Not  to  speak  of  the  roof,  the  outside  pre- 
Donts  a  surftu^e  to  the  weather  of  four  hundred  feet 
we  have,  then,  ten  feet  inside,  to  four  feet  outside. 

Take  another  example.  A  building  twenty  feet 
square  contains  eight  tnousand  cubic  feet  j  the  out- 
hide  measures  one  thousand  six  hundred  feet  Here 
ve  have  five  feet  inside  to  one  foot  outside.  We 
will  now  take  a  building  forty  feet  square.  The  in- 
side to  the  outside  is  as  ten  to  one  ! 


I  am  aware  that  the  larger  stractieic  reooires  a 
heavier  frame,  that  is  alL  The  boards  and  shingles 
are  the  same  in  either  case.  I  know,  too,  that  the 
wide  roof  is  worn  by  rain.  That  objection,  however, 
is  not  of  great  weight 

I  hold,  Mr.  Brown,  that  one  part  of  a  large  bam 
accommodates  another  part  It  is  a  savins  of  steps 
to  have  your  horse  near  the  vehicle  to  which  you 
wish  to  attach  him.  Why  go  several  rods  to  a  ten- 
footer,  and  open  another  set  of  doors  in  the  wind 
to  "get  out  the  chaise  ?"  What  comfort,  in  return- 
ing from  market  or  tovm-meeting  on  a  stormy  day, 
and  driving  into  a  snug  floor-way,  there  to  untackle 
and  put  away  horse  and  waeon,  with  ease  and  expe- 
dition. There  is  no  difficulty  in  dispensing  with  the 
carriage  house ;  the  bam  is  the  place  for  all  the  ve- 
hicles, the  cellar  takes  in  all  the  carts,^  and  coarse 
wagons — a  room  at  the  side  of  the  drive-way,  the 
lighter  vehicles. 

Then  what  need  is  there  for  a  separate  building 
for  tools ;  what  place  so  central  as  an  ample  room 
by  the  side  of  tJie  floorway  ?  You  start  from  the 
bam,  usually,  to  go  to  different  parts  of  the  farm, 
and  you  return  thither  after  the  work  is  done. 
I  I  nave  thought,  Mr.  Brown,  that  portable  bins 
for  com  might  be  put  up  in  this  large  tool-room. 
In  the  busy  season  of  the  year,  com-bins  are  apt  to 
get  pretty  low,  so  they  would  not  be  in  the  way 
much  when  the  tools  were  most  used.  I  should 
prefer  that  the  bins  be  where  they  could  be  se^n  to 
often.  One  might  stand  a  better  chance  then  of 
keeping  the  rats  from  destroying  the  com.  I  have 
litde  faith  in  these  out-of-the-way  places  to  keep 
corn,  it  is  sure  to  waste  and  injure. 

In  conclusion,  jnay  I  ask  those  readers  of  the 
Farmer  who  have  had  experience,  if  apples  can  be 
kept  through  the  vrinter  in  a  part  of  the  bam-cel- 
lar,  without  being  tainted  by  the  manure  in  the  ri- 
cinity  ?  What  does  Mr.  Morrison,  of  Somervillc, 
say  P  w.  D.  B. 

Concord,  Mass,,  Jan.,  1856. 


Remarks. — ^Excellent — ^we  regret  that  it  got  out 
of  sight  and  has  been  postponed  so  long. 


For  the  New  Snglimd  Farmer. 

SCTTHE  AHD  KACHUTE  HOWIHO. 

Father  Bucknunster  is  down  upon  the  mowing 
machines.  What  ails  the  man  ?  He  seems  to  think 
scythe  mowing  as  cheap  as  machine ;  and  so  far  as 
the  past  is  concerned,  he  may  not  be  far  from  rijj;ht; 
but  it  cannot  be  so  vrith  the  future.  The  machines 
we  must  have.  Any  machine,  which,  in  our  hur- 
ried climate,  substitutes  bmte  for  human  labor,  ift 
the  months  of  May,  June  and  July,  must  be  cher- 
ished. If  a  mowing  machine  will  cut  the  grass  as 
well  and  cheaply  as  the  scythe,  we  should  say  of  it 
as  Patrick  Henry  did  of  the  war,— "Let  it  come;' 
because  it  eases  the  severity  of  summer  labor. 

But  more  is  to  be  expected.  It  vrill  do  the  woriL 
cheaper  and  better,  after  a  few  more  such  years  as 
the  past  has  been,  for  improving  the  machines.  It 
probably  does  it  cheaper  already.  At  least  such  is 
the  opinion  of  many  who  have  used  it  j  and  not  a 
few  who  have  tried  it  two  or  three  years,  declare 
that  although  a  good  mower  will  excel  it  in  the 

goodness  of  the  work,  yet  it  already  does  its  work 
etter  than  the  majority  of  such  hands  as  can  be 
hired.  J.  A.  v. 
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SEVJUrXH  LEGISLATIVE  AGBIOULTU. 
BAX  MEETDTG. 

Raromii  fob  vn  Fabiur  bt  EL  E.  BocKWiu. 

The  tevenik  regulur  meeting  of  the  Legifilative 
Agricultural  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening, 
in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
meeting  was  called  to  order  at  half-past  7  o'clock, 
and  Gen.  Salem  Towke,  of  Ghariton,  was  called  on 
to  preside.  He  expressed  some  regret  that  the 
meeting  was  not  more  full,  and  that  a  notice  of  it 
had  not  been  put  in  the  daily  papers.  Before  the 
close  of  the  meeting,  however,  the  attendance  was 
as  good  as  usual 

He  then  introduced  as  the  lecturer  of  the  eve- 
ning, Qeqrge  E.  Waking,  of  New  York,  stating  at 
the  same  time  the  topic  of  the  lecture  to  be, ''^gn- 
euUural  EductUion,** 

The  lecturer  commenced  by  paying  a  high  trib- 
ute to  the  people  of  Massachusetts  as  having  done 
more,  through  their  Legislature,  for  the  promotion 
of  agriculture  than  any  other  people  on  the  conti- 
nent. 

He  then  spoke  of  the  relative  importance  of  ag* 
riculture,  as  not  only  surpassing  any  other  occupa- 
tion, but  all  other  occupations.  The  necessity  of 
educating  those  who  are  to  be  farmers,  in  such  a 
manner  as^to  ftt  them  ibr  their  appropriate  business, 
was  insisted  upon,  and  its  necessity  illustrated  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  Agricultural  Colleges  are  needed; 
but  in  order  to  be  most  highly  t)eneficial  they  must 
be  supported  by  those  who  attend  them.  But  while 
we  have  no  Agricultural  Colleges,  their  place  may 
be  and  should  be  supplied  by  giving  an  agricultural 
education  to  boys  in  the  common  schools.  The  in- 
troduction of  agricultural  studies  into  the  schools 
of  Great  Britain  has  been  tried  with  success.  Chem- 
istry should  be  made  subservient  to  an  agricultural 
education  by  making  boys  acquainted  with  the 
fundamental  principles  of  agricultural  chemistry. 
Philosophy  also  should  be  studied  with  reference  to 
making  boys  acquainted  with  agricultural  mechanr 
ics.  Whoeyer  is  to  be  a  farmer  has  a  right  to 
know  all  that  relates  to  the  first  principles  of  his 
business.  No  one  can  be  a  good  practical  farmer 
without  knowing  the  nature  of  the  raw  materials 
from  which  he  is  to  produce  his  crops.  He  must 
know  what  he  is  to  get  from  his  soil  in  any  particu- 
lar crop,  and  consequently  he  must  know  what  to 
apply  to  the  soil,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  obtain 
that  crop. 

The  materials  which  constitute  plants  were  then 
specified  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  then  the 
manner  of  their  growth  was  considered,  and  plainly 
pointed  out. 

The  uses  and  abuses  of  soils  were  next  refen-ed 
to.  In  the  consideration  of  soils  it  is  necessary  to 
regard  especially  their  ashy  or  inorganic  matter. 
In  all  fertile  soils  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  phos- 


4  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid,  while  the  best  wheat 
land  in  Massachusetts  contains  only  2i  per  cent 
The  importance  of  atmospheric  fertilizers  was  par- 
ticularly commented  upon.  The  air  supplies  to 
soils  quantities  of  ammonia,  carbonic  acid,  and  oxy- 
gen. These  not  only  enter  plants  through  the 
leaves,  but  they  enter  into  the  compoution  of  the 
soil  to  a  great  extent. 

But  few  realize  to  how  great  an  extent  manure  is 
lost  in  the  country.  In  riding  frqm  New  York  to 
Boston,  he  had  taken  pains  to  notice  the  bams  along 
tHe  route,  so  &r  as  he  could  do  so,  and  he  had 
seen  but  one  bam  upon  the  side  of  the  railroad 
track  which  he  was  in  a  position  to  see,  where  the 
manure  was  not  thrown  out  of  the  stable  window 
and  left  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  waste  of  manure,  especially  in  cities,  is  enor- 
mous. Some  very  interesting  statistical  statements 
were  made  in  this  connection  which  were  well  fitted 
to  impress  the  audience  with  the  importance  of 
greater  attention  to  saving  manures.  Man  is  but 
a  tenant  of  the  soil,  and  he  is  guilty  of  a  crime  if 
he  impoverishes  the  soil  and  leaves  it  poorer  by  his 
cultivation  than  he  finds  it,  so  that  those  who  come 
after  him  suffer  from  his  wastefulness.  In  conclu- 
sion, the  lecturer  said  that  farmers  were  yet,  to  a 
great  extent,  working  in  the  dark,  and  were  guided 
by  superstition  in  many  instances,  rather  than  by 
reason. 

At  the  close  of  the  lecture.  Rev.  Ralph  San- 
ger, of  J)over,  said  that  he  was  much  pleased  with 
the  lecture,  and  he  considered  it, — to  use  an  ex- 
pression suited  to  his  own  profession  —  '^pretty 
close  preaching,"  and  to  carry  out  the  same  idea, 
they  had  got  to  make  an  '^application"  of  it.  He 
then  referred  to  the  comparative  results  of  cultivat- 
ing wheat  in  Ohio  and  in  Massachusetts.  The  av- 
erage crop  of  wheat  in  Ohio  has  been  stated  to  be 
sixteen  bushels  to  the  acre.  In  Norfolk  County  he 
had  known  forty  bushels  to  be  raised  to  the  acre. 
Of  three  entries  for  premiums  on  wheat,  the  lowest 
was  about  twenty-five  bushels  to  the  acre  and  the 
highest  was  thirty-two. 

Mr.  J.  Brooks,  of  Princeton,  said  that  the  aver- 
age crop  of  com  in  Illinois  is  thirty-six  bus^hels  to 
the  acre,  and  in  Massachusetts,  it  is  thirty-one. 
There  is,  therefore,  more  made  in  Massachusetts 
tl^an  in  Illinois,  by  the  cultivation  of  an  acre  of 
com.  The  price  of  a  bushel  of  corn  in  Illinois  was 
40  cents,  the  last  year,  making  the  value  of  the 
crop  from  an  acre  $14,40.  It  is  said  to  cost  $5  an 
acre  to  cultivate  it,  which  would  leave  a  profit  of 
$9,40  per  acre.  Com  has  sold  in  Massachusetts 
for  $1,25  per  bushel  this  year,  and  the  value  of  tiie 
average  crop  of  an  acre  would  therefore  be  $38,75. 
Admitting  the  cost  of  cultivating  an  acre  to  be  $20, 
which  is  considered  high  enough,  the  profit  is 
$18,75  per  acre,  or  $9,35  more  per  acre  than  in 


phoric  acid.    The  soil  of  the  Miami  valley  contains]  Illinois. 
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Mr.  Brooks  strongly  urged  the  importance  of 
saving  manure,  so  as  to  produce  larger  crops.  We 
are  trustees  of  the  land,  and  we  have  no  right  to 
starve  our  children  who  are  to  inherit  it.  The  far- 
mer is  the  first  man  in  the  world ;  everything  de- 
pends upon  him.  It  is  important  that  he  should  un- 
derstand the  theory  of  soils  and  manures,  and  know 
their  chemical  elements.  All  knowledge  may  be 
brought  into  use  in  fiirming.  He  did  not  quite 
agree  with  the  lecturer  that  in  every  case,  corn 
should  not  be  hilled.  He  had  tried  hilling  apd 
leaving  com  to  grow  without  it,  and  had  found  that 
which  was  hilled  to  stand  best  when  exposed  to  the 
wind. 

Mr.  Simon  Brown,  of  Concord,  expressed  his 
gratification  with  the  lecture,  and  especially  with 
that  part  which  related  to  the  education  of  the 
young  farmer.  He  thought  much  of  the  education 
of  the  child  who  is  intended  to  be  a  farmer  to  be 
wrong.  Instead  of  selecting  the  brightest  boy  of  a 
fiunily  to  educate  at  College,  he  should  be  the  one 
who  is  instructed  in  farming.  Of  all  professions, 
there  is  none  which  requires  such  varied  and  deep 
learning  as  that  of  the  fiurmer.  But  the  method 
now  pursued  is  to  push  aside  the  boy  who  is  intend- 
ed to  be  a  farmer,  so  that  he  loses  many  opportu- 
nities which  others  enjoy.  He  has  fewer  holidays, 
and  he  does  not  enter  into  company  so  often  as  the 
child  of  the  mechanic.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
daughters  of  ftirmers.  There  should  be  a  change  in 
the  manner  of  educating  young  farmers. 

Agricultural  Colleges  and  schools  are  important, 
doubtless,  but  there  are  schools  enough  around  us 
aU  the  while,  which  are  not  used.  Every  gentle- 
man present  might  set  in  motion  a  school  in  his 
own  neighborhood  by  collecting  together  some  doz- 
en young  men  around  his  parlor  fire,  and  encour- 
aging and  instructing  them  in  agriculture,  and  by 
providing  them  with  such  periodicals  as  will  in- 
struct them.  That  has  been  done  in  one  town,  and 
it  has  altered  the  whole  face  of  things  in  a  few 
years.    Every  one  can  do  much  in  that  way. 

The  Chairman  said  he  hoped  the)'  were  not  so 
much  behind  the  age  in  his  vicinity  as  had  been 
suggested.  He  did  not  think  the  farmers'  daugh- 
ters worked  any  harder  than  girls  did  in  former 
times. 

Mr.  Dodge,  of  Sutton,  corrected  a  statement 
made  by  him  at  a  former  meeting,  in  which  he  had 
put  the  number  of  barns  in  the  State  at  thirty-six 
thousand*  He  had  been  since  informed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  that  there 
were  seventy-six  thousand.  He  took  occasion  also 
to  re-afRrm  that  in  his  opinion,  the  business  of  ag^ 
riculture  has  depreciated  within  the  last  twenty 
years  on  this  side  of  the  Connecticut  river.  The 
importance  of  saving  everything  in  the  shape  oj 
manure  of  any  kind,  was  also  urged.  He  was  de- 
cidedly of  opinion  that  composting  was  unprofitable, 


any  further  than  was  necessary  to  catch  and  save 
liquid  or  other  manures  that  would  otherwise  be 
lost  To  use  his  own  language,  'this  composting, 
or  using  phosphates,  is  all  gammon.  We  don't 
know  anything  about  it  in  oar  section ;  nor  are  we 
ignorant." 

A  farmer  in  his  vicinity,  who  has  read  the  discus- 
sion here,  on  the  subject  of  the  application  of  ma- 
nures, expressed  his  surprise  that  there  was  so 
much  said  in  favor  of  composting.  He  said  that  he 
applied  his  manure  in  a  fresh  state,  and  then  after 
spreadmg  upon  the  sur&ce,  plowed  furrows,  just 
far  enough  apart  to  cover  it— cut  and  cover,  he 
called  it— and  leaving  the  space  between  the  raised 
furrows  for  the  water  to  subside  into.  The  manure 
thus  covered  was  composted  in  the  soil,  and  none 
of  it  was  lost. 

The  formers  of  Massachusetts  are  as  intelligent 
as  any  class  of  people,  and  they  bring  up  their  sons 
and  daughters  in  a  manner  as  reputable  to  them  as 
any  other  profession. 

With  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  com,  he  said  he 
had  no  doubt  it  could  be  raised  here  with  more 
profit  to  us  than  it  could  be  to  any  farmers  at  the 
West,  if  they  have  to  come  here  for  a  market 

Mr.  C.  L.  Flint  then  rose,  and  expressed  lus 
pleasure  with  the  lecture  of  Mr.  Waring,  and  of- 
fered the  following  resolution,  which  was  unani- 
mously adopted. 

Reaolvedf  That  {he  thanks  of  this  Legislative 
Agricultural  Society,  be  and  are  hereby  paid  to 
Ojboroe  £.  Waring,  for  his  able  and  very  intei^ 
esting  lecture  on  Agricultural  Education  at  the 
State  House,  Feb.  26th,  1856. 

The  subject  for  discussbn  at  the  next  meeting 
was  announced  to  be,  **Graa9esandSmaU  Grains/* 


For  ike  Nmp  England  Fanner. 

HEW  IDEAS  IK  AGRICULTURE. 

Pumpkin  seeds  should  not  be  fed  to  milch  cows, 
unless  you  wish  them  to  decrease  in  milk,  A  gen- 
tleman in  this  vicinity  has  tried  it,  believes  it,  and 
would  have  made  it  known  earlier,  but  for  fear  of 
ridicule. 

Girdling  an  apple  tree  the  last  of  June,  or  when 
its  fruit  is  of  the  size  of  a  common  walnut,  will  not 
kill  the  tree,  but  improve  the  firuit. 

A  close  chamber  is  a  better  place  to  keep  apples 
than  a  cellar.  Apples  bear  freezing  once  without 
injury,  if  they  are  not  handled  till  thawed.  Linen 
cloth  laid  on  or  around  apples  prevents  injury  from 
freezing.  Apples  have  been  found  in  good  order 
in  the  spring,  that  have  lain  in  barrels  under  the 
trees  all  winter.  Koxbury  Bjusets  are  considered 
the  longest  keepers. 

Gathering  fruit  from  the  apple  and  currant  trees, 
when  green,  or  before  they  are  fully  ripe,  makes 
them  more  ])rolific  the  following  year. 

Trees  designed  for  clayey  soils  do  best  when 
transplanted  m  the  spring. 

Currants  bear  in  tnree  years  from  cuttingR.  An- 
ples  bear  in  ten  or  fifteen  years  from  seed,  usually 
in  about  twelve  years.  J.  N.  Bagg. 
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For  the  Ne»  SngUmd  Farmer. 

VOTES  FEOH  THE  SOUTH. 

Wddon,  a:  C,  Jan.  10,  1856. 

DsAK  Sot : — ^Affreeably  to  m^  promise  to  you, 
to  giTe  my  ideas  or  SouUiem  agnculture,  I  am  now 
writing  you  from  this  town,  or  rather  collection  of 
houses  in  North  Carolina. 

Weldon  is  the  junction  of  three  lines  of  railroad, 
Northern,  Southern  and  Western,  and  were  it  in 
Yankee  land,  would  long  a^  have  rivalled  many  of 
our  Northern  cities,  but  it  is  a  mere  "Indus"  at 
present. 

The  changes  from  the  Northern  practice  of  api- 
culture may  be  seen  the  moment  one  leayes  Phila- 
delphia ;  the  grass  crops  become  of  less  importance, 
the  grain  of  more ;  and  instead  of  carts  and  wag^ 
ons  that  may  be  drawn,  well  loaded,  by  two  horses 
or  mules,  the  wagons  and  carts  need,  at  least,  two 
mules  to  draw  them  without  minding  the  load.  I 
repeatedly  saw  at  Washington,  four  and  even  six 
mules  drawing  loads  that  I  should  send  into  Bos- 
ton, from  my  farm  at  Lexington,  with  at  the  best, 
two  horses,  and  in  most  cases,  only  one.  A  very 
remarkable  feature,  too,  is,  that  no  one  drives  his 
load  as  we  do,  sitting  in  the  wagon  or  on  top  of 
the  load,  but  whether  he  have  two  or  four  horses, 
rides  one  in  the  saddle,  and  drives  the  others,  eith- 
er by  reins  or  the  voice. 

The  a^cultural  implements,  too,  strike  a  North- 
erner with  amazement  Hoes  as  large  as  four  of 
ours ;  ]ilows  that  a  man  can  hardly  lift,  and  often 
not  Tunning  more  than  three  inches  in  the  soiL 

Seeing  cSi  these  things,  and  having  been  told  ev* 
er  since  I  can  remember  that  the  Southern  people 
do  everything  by  halves  only,  I  was  not  surprised  at 
the  state  of  things  that  I  found  prevalent  in  this 
State.  I  have  been  staying  here  several  weeks, 
and  have  therefore  had  a  pretty  good  chance  to  see 
things  as  they  are.  Now,  remembering  what  I 
have  said  about  the  poor  loob,  the  negligent 
habits  of  the  people,  the  carelessness  of  the  ne- 
groes, &c.,  as  well  as  the  highly  cultivated  fields, 
trim  grass  lands,  nice  bams  and  large  yields  of  our 
best  New  England  farms,  shall  you  not  be  surprised 
to  hear  me  say,  that  even  here,  in  North  Carolina, 
a  State  rarely  heard  of,  and  generally  considered 
entirely  behind  the  times,  I  luive  seen  better  farm- 
ing, better  tools,  better  discipline  and  better  crops, 
tluui  I  have  ever  seen  before  in  my  life. 

It  may  seem  to  yon  something  uke  exaggeration, 
but  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  any  of  our  North- 
em  farmers  might  visit  the  estates  of  Messrs.  Hen- 
ry and  Thomas  P.  Burffwyn,  on  the  Roanoke  Riv- 
er, near  Halifax,  to  their  very  great  advantage. 

These  gentlemen  iarm,  or  more  properly  plant, 
tome  three  thousand  acres  of  land,  and  show  a  per- 
severance affainst  obstacles,  and  a  gnsp  of  mmd, 
agriculturally,  that  would  do  them  credit  in  anv 
portion  of  the  world.  Their  lands  consist  of  a  rich 
alluvial  river  bottom,  some  hish  and  some  low,  that 
with  reasonable  culture,  will  yield  twenty-five  bush- 
els of  wheat  or  less  of  com  to  the  acre ;  land  much 
of  which  they  bought  for  less  than  five  dollars  per 
acre  because  it  was  worn  out. 

The  texture  of  the  land  is  loamy  clay,  and  when 
they  took  their  plantations  they  had  been  so  long 
cultivated  in  the  old  way,  plowing  three  inches 
deep,  tiiit  all  the  snrfiu»  below  that  depth  had  be- 
come hard  as  a  rock.  As  I  more  particularly  stud- 
ied Mr.  H.  R.  Burgwyn's  plantation,  having  staid 


there  a  week,  I  wiU  confine  myself  to  what  he  has 
effected.  Mr.  B.  inherited  £is  plantation  about 
seventeen  years  ago,  together  with  some  hundred 
negroes,  he,  at  that  time,  living  at  the  Nor^h,  al- 
though of  Southern  birth,  and  at  that  time  of  de- 
cided anti-slavery  tendency.  His  first  business  af- 
ter taking  possession  of  his  property  was  to  inves- 
tigate how  ne  could  best  dispose  of  his  slaves  for  their 
own  advantage ;  and  in  lus  researches  occupied  sev- 
eral years,  in  the  meantime  he  also  applied  his 
thoughts  to  bettering  his  lands ;  whilst  engaged  in 
this  liberation  scheme,  together  with  his  brother, 
he  imported  a  hundred  Irishmen,  so  as  to  try  white 
labor,  which  proved  an  entire  failure,  costing  them 
about  $2000.  A  mind  thus  active  had  not  failed 
of  course  to  study  the  plantation  economy,  and  see- 
ing us  plant  deep  and  liberably  manure  at  the 
North,  he  tried  the  same  thing  on  his  lands,  and 
putting  in  his  plows  ten  inches  instead  of  three, 
round  the  benefit ;  he  also  sufiered  very  much  from 
standing  water  which  made  his  clay  subsoil  so  te* 
naciousas  to  be  almost  unworkable ;  to  remedy  that 
he  dug  ditches,  and  besides  innumerable  covered 
and  blind  ditches,  has  one  single  straight  ditch, 
two  miles  long.  Probably  all  of  his  ditches  would 
out-measure  eight  miles.  When  he  first  com- 
menced there  was  not  a  single  field  in  one  crop  on 
the  Roanoke  that  would  exceed  a  hundred  acres  j 
he  had  last  year,  nine  hundred  acres  in  wheat ; 
four  hundred  and  fifty  in  com,  and  five  hundred  in 
clover ;  and  he  has  for  this  year,  nine  hundred  in 
clover  and  nine  hundred  in  wneat,  the  com  not  yet 
planted.  To  manure  the  wheat  of  last  year  he  not 
only  applied  several  thousand  dollar's  worth  of  lime 
and  artificial  manures,  but  also  turned  in  clover 
enough  at  present  prices  to  come  to  six  or  eight 
thousand  dollars  more.  Of  the  nine  acres  of  clover 
this  year,  he  will  cut  a  portion,  feed  a  portion,  and 
turn  in  the  remainder.  The  first  wonder  is,  how 
he  cuts  his  wheat;  he  had  last  year  six  four-horse 
reapers  in"  the  field  at  once ;  his  wheat  is  cut,  then 
bound  and  stooked,  and  then  thrashed  in  thejield. 

The  thrashing  eoes  almost  simultaneously  with 
the  cutting.  To  Uirash  this  wheat  he  has  a  steam 
thrashing  machine,  of  twenty  horse  power,  that 
will  thrash  one  thousand  bushels  in  a  day ;  and  I 
saw  it  shelling  com  at  the  rate  of  two  thousand 
bushels  a  dav.  His  working  force  is  one  hundred 
and  seventy-nve  negroes,  fifty-five  mules  and  horses, 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty  head  of  cattle,  about 
one-third  of  which  are  oxen.  His  plantation  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  is,  of  course,  much  less  in- 
viting than  at  the  growing  season,  the  more  partio- 
ularly  that  it  snowed  the  day  after  we  got  there, 
and  has  not  thawed  yet  So  severe  cold  has  not 
been  known  these  thirty  years  here;  the  Roanr 
oke  being  covered  with  ice,  and  the  thermome- 
ter at  eight  degrees  above  zero.  In  spite  of  the 
wintry  appearance  however,  it  is  easy  to  see  his  im- 
prorementa,  particularly  for  one,  whose  business  is, 
like  mine,  to  judge  of  nature's  beauties  and  cApa^ 
bilities.  His  nouse  stands  in  a  grove  of  oak  trees, 
and  has  directly  in  front  of  it  a  field  of  wheat,  of 
six  acres,  not  one  great  square  field,  but  beautifiilly 
broken  and  diversified  with  poups  of  trees :  and 
when  ftdly  grown,  under  the  influence  of  the  wind, 
it  must  even  rival  the  beauty  of  a  water  landscape, 
as  it  rolls,  swells  and  waves,  according  to  the  pow- 
er of  the  blast 

Such  a  plantation  is  a  tillage  in  itself;  it  has  its 
carpenter's  and  blacksmith's  shops,  its  wheelwright 
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and  harness-maker ;  and  this  one  its  steam  engine. 
From  the  nine  hundred  bushels  of  wheat,  Mr. 
6.  measured  off  twenty-three  hundred  bushels  of 
wheat,  which  sold  in  Petersburg,  Va.,  for  $2,2^  per 
bushel 

But  a  word  for  the  character  of  the  country. — 
Prol)abiy  no  State  in  the  Union  can  surpass  it  in 
its  capacities.  Not  only  are  there  these  immense 
and  fertile  fields,  but  almost  all  the  temperate 
and  many  tropical  fruits  flourish  there ;  the  apple, 
pear,  plum,  cherry,  peach,  persimmon,  grape,  cur- 
rant, gooseberry,  strawberry,  blackberry,  and  nuckle- 
berry  grow  wild,  together  with  which  may  be  culti- 
Tated  the  fig  and  pomegranate,  amongst  the  fruits. 
In  the  field  crops,  we  haTe  all  the  cereals,  Indian 
com,  tobacco,  cotton,  hemp,  flax,  indigo,  madder, 
the  grasses  and  several  of  tne  root  and  green  crops, 
and  laRtly  but  not  least,  the  sweet  potato,  that  may 
truly  be  called  the  staple  of  the  South.  In  the 
mountains  are  almost  every  kind  of  valuable  miner- 
al, and  its  immense  sand  plains  are  covered  with 
the  long-leaved  pine  that  gives  turpentine,  rosin, 
tar,  pitch  and  yellow  pine  lumber. 

Every  one  has  heard  of  the  immense  herds  of 
hogs  that  live  in  the  woods  here,  returning  to  the 
owner  only  when  hunted  for,  or  starved  out  in  the 
winter :  a  singular  feature  of  the  pine  tree,  is,  that 
its  mast  and  young  roots  are  a  favorite  food  with 
hogs  upon  which  they  fatten  rapidly,so  that  the  long^ 
leaved  pine  may  be  considered  the  protecting  ge- 
nius of  the  State,  giving  as  it  does  shelter,  when 
worked  into  lumber  the  materials  for  ship  biulding, 
fire  in  its  waste  portions,  light  by  its  far-femed 
light  wood  knots,  and  food  for  the  pigs,  which  in 
their  turn  supply  the  only  one  thing  the  pine  tree 
does  not,  animal  food  for  man. 

The  great  desideratum  here  is  intelligent  white 
labor ;  any  intelligent  and  willing  Northerner,  eith- 
er, as  farmer  or  mechanic  or  tradesman,  is  sure  to 
succeed  if  he  will  but  come  here  and  applv  the 
same  powers  of  mind  here  that  be  would  at  home. 

Land  can  be  purchased  for  three  dollars  an  acre, 
which  by  simply  deep  plowing,  and  the  application 
of  a  small  amount  of  lime,  will  yield  fifteen  to  twen- 
ty bushels  of  wheat  the  first  year. 

Mr.  Bur^wyn  told  me  of  numerous  instances  of 
this  sort;  mstancing  one  of  his  own  plantations 
thus  purchased  for  three  dollars  per  acre,  from  which 
he  sold  $30  per  acre  the  first  year. 

The  only  danger  to  be  apprehended  is,  that  such 
men  cominj^  here  would  become  slave  owners ;  for 
the  institution  as  seen  here  presents  no  obnoxious 
feature!*,  and  providtsso  well  for  the  animal  happi- 
ness of  (he  slave,  that  it  necessitates  one  to  contm- 
ually  summon  up  his  principle  to  resist  falline  in 
with  and  heartily  approving  the  whole  system ;  out 
to  one  who  cares  nothing  about  slavery  and  who  is 
minded  to  put  energy  mto  his  action,  here  lies  a 
certain  fortune. 

Excuse  the  length  of  this  letter;  in  fiitiirel  will 
be  more  concise.    I  remain  yours  truly, 

R.  MORaifi  COPELAND. 


extent,  go  to  pay  the  British  holders  of  Peruvian 
government  bonds,  giving  them,  to  all  intents  uid 
purposes,  a  lien  upon  the  profits  of  a  treasure  in- 
trinsically more  valuable  than  the  ^old  mines  of 
California,  lliere  are  deposits  of  this  unsurpassed 
fertilizer  in  some  places  to  the  depth  of  sixty  or 
seventy  feet,  and  over  large  extents  of  surface. 

The  guano  fields  are  ffeneralljr  conceded  to  be'the 
excrement  of  aquatic  fowls,  which  live  and  nestle 
in  ^reat  numbers  around  the  islands.  They  seem 
designed  by  nature  to  rescue,  at  least  in  part,  that 
untdd  amount  of  fertilizing  material  which  every 
river  and  brook  is  rolling  into  the  sea.  llie  wash 
of  alluvial  soils,  the  floating  refuse  of  the  field  and 
forest,  and,  above  all,  the  wasted  materials  of  great 
cities,  are  constantly  being  carried  by  the  tidal  cur^ 
rents  out  to  sea.  These,  to  a  certain  extent  at 
least,  go  to  nourish  directly  or  indirectly,  subma- 
rine vegetable  or  animal  life,  which  in  turn,  goes  to 
feed  the  burds,  which  in  our  day  are  brought  away 
by  the  shipload  from  the  Chincha  Islands. 

The  bird  is  a  beautifully  arranged  chemical  labo- 
ratory, fitted  up  to  perform  a  single  operation,  viz.: 
to  take  the  fish  as  food,  bum  out  the  carbon  by 
means  of  its  respiratory  functions,  and  deposit  the 
remainder  in  the  shape  of  an  incomparable  fertil- 
izer. But  how  many  ages  have  these  depositions 
of  seventy  feet  in  thickness  been  accumulating  ?* 


SAVE  COAL  A8HE8. 


Brief  History  of  GuAxo.^The  London  Far- 
mer's Magazine  furnishes  the  following  brief  his- 
tory of  ^uano :  —  ^'Guano,  as  most  people  under- 
stand, is  im{)orted  from  the  islands  of^die  Pacific — 
mostly  of  the  Chincha  group,  off  the  coast  of  Peru, 
and  under  the  dominion  of  that  government  Its 
sale  is  made  a  monopoly,  and  the  avuls,  to  a  great 


Arthur  Youno,  in  kis  valuable  Report  of  the 
Agricultural  Surveys  of  several  European  countries, 
speaks  of  cases  where  coal  ashes  were  used  with 
great  and  astonishing  success,  though  the  state- 
ments made  to  him,  he  ssya,  were  quite  discrepant 
and  contradictory.  In  one  of  his  articles  upon  the 
subject,  he  remaiks : 

<*Coal  ashes  are  used  from  fifty  to  sixty  bushels 
to  the  statute  acre,  for  a  common  dressing ;  they 
succeed  well  sown  on  clover  in  March  or  April,  on 
dry  lands,  and  do  much  good  applied  to  sward 
lands,  during  any  part  of  the  winter  or  spring. 
They  are  never  used  on  wheat.  In  very  dry  sea- 
sons, coal  ashes  do  very  little  good ;  they,  as  well  aa 
most  other  of  those  dressings,  requiring  rain  after 
bemg  sown  to  set  them  to  work. 

Coal  ashes,  like  the  ashes  of  wood,  posf^ess  many 
valuable  qualities,  and  are  generally  found  to  poe* 
sess  great  efficacy  on  soils  which  are  characterized 
by  a  deficiency  of  alkalL  Why  the  ashes  of  coal 
should  not  be  regarded  as  valuable  on  wheat  lands, 
is  a  problem  we  are  wholly  unable  to  solve.  No  crop 
is  more  decidedly  improved  by  alkalescent  manures, 
as  a  general  thing,  and  as  coal,  as  well  as  wood 
ashes,  possess  certain  alkaline  properties,  as  well  as 
other  energetic  prinoiplety  their  appUcation  to  the 
crop  must  necessarily,  we  think,  be  productive  of 
advantageous  results. 

In  the  4th  volume  of  the  Farmer,  for  18^2,  page 
474,  may  be  found  an  excellent  article  by  Mr. 
StORERt  of  West  Hartford,  Conn.  His  experiments 
in  the  use  of  coal  ashes,  had  surprising  results. 
There  is  also  an  article  on  the  subject  in  the  vol- 
ume for  1853,  with  an  analytical  table  by  Prof. 
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NoKTON.  This  subject  is  introduced,  because  in- 
quiries have  been  re(.*ently  made  with  regard  to  the 
Talue  of  coal  ashes  as  a  fertilizing  agent. 


For  ike  New  England  Farmer. 

WDrXERIHO  BSE8. 

My  Dear  Sik:  —  Your  paper  of  Feb.  16  con- 
tained a  timely  caution,  "Take  care  of  your  Bees/' 
which  in  the  present  inclement  season,  merits  more 
notice  than  heedless  and  inexperienced  bee-keepers 
give.  The  greatest  peril  of  tne  season  with  regard 
to  them  is  yet  to  come,  when  the  warm  days  of 
spring  invite  them  abroad,  and  the  heavy  body  of 
snow  now  upon  the  ground,  by  imparting  a  chilli- 
ness  to  the  atmosphere,  to  which  they  are  unac- 
customed, disenables  them,  and  will,  if  proper  cau- 
tion is  not  exercised  in  their  behalf,  ruin  wnole  co- 
lonies in  a  short  time. 

Aside  from  this  unnatural  atmosphere,  there  is 
another  cause  of  a  fiital  effect  attendmg  their  goin^ 
abroad  while  the  snows  are  dissolving,  especially  if 
a  warm  sunshine  invites  them  frpm  their  winter 
quarters.  They  become  snow-blind,  lose  their  way 
and  Mi  upon  snow  never  to  rise.  Hence  it  is  de- 
sirable to  keep  them  in  as  dormant  a  state  as  pos- 
able  until  the  snows  have  fairlv  dissolved.  To  ef- 
fect this,  a  cool  locality*,  with  kttl^  if  any  light,  is 
decidedly  the  best.  The  cool  may  be  found  in 
open  buildings,  where  the  sun's  rays  will  not  fall 
upon  the  hive,  and  if  the  building  is  too  light,  a 
jug  or  piece  of  matting  mav  be  thrown  over  the 
hive,  so  as  to  shut  out  all  tne  light  from  the  aper- 
tures, and  yet  leave  a  free  circulation  of  air,  if  that 
is  necessary,  though  we  doubt  the  utility  of  giving 
too  free  an  aoeees  of  the  latter. 

Our  views  on  this  matter  are  established  from 
the  experience  we  once  had  of  burying  some  light 
luves  in  the  earth  on  the  approach  of  cold  weather, 
and  allowing  them  to  be  ouried  until'  frost  came 
oat  the  following  spring.  Here  they  lay,  ftote  in, 
and  much  of  the  time  covered  with  snow,  yet  when 
they  were  taken  out,  they  were  as  fresh  and  lively 
as  though  no  winter  had  disturbed  their  dreams ; 
the  loss  in  number  was  very  small,  the  quantity  of 
food  oonsomed  was  trifling,  indeed;  the  air  that 
reached  them  must  have  been  very  small  in  quanti- 
ty, yet  we  never  saw  bees  healthier  in  spring,  or 
work  better  in  summer,  than  these. 

We  left  a  few  hives  standing  unprotected  the 
present  winter.  The  consequence  was,  in  one  of 
our  earliest  severe  storms,  they  were  all  buried  in  a 
heavy  drift,  which  we  removed  in  front  in  order 
that  the  necessary  evaporation  of  moisture  arisins 
firom  Uie  breath  of  the  bees  might  be  going  on,  and 

Erevent  the  formation  of  ice  in  the  hives.  But  our 
ibor  in  this  matter  was  soon  counteracted,  for  an- 
other storm  came  and  buried  them  still  deeper, 
while  the  rapid  succession  of  storms  and  blows  to 
which  we  have  been  subject  deferred  our  labor  in 
the  clearing  away  process,  so  that  they  remained 
buried  in  snow  some  four  weeks.  Last  week,  how- 
ever, the  wind  stopped  blowing  long  enough  for  us 
to  take  breath,  ana  among  our  earliest  labors  we 
exhumed  the  hives  from  the  cold  tomb  that  the 
winds  had  raised  around  them.  We  found  they 
had,  by  their  breath  probably,  melted  the  snow  from 
the  immediate  front  of  their  hives,  and  were  as  live- 
Was  a  cool  morning  would  permit  them  to  be. 
They  were  removed  to  a  cool,  dark  room,  where 


they  are  now  apparently  enjoying  their  momixig 
nap  preparatory  to  spring  labors,  with  a  commend- 
able and  healthful  quiet. 

From  the  facts  in  the  case,  so  far  as  they  have 
been  presented,  I  have  concluded  that  the  dr^er 
and  more  dormant  bees  can  be  kept  until  sprmg 
has  fairly  set  in,  the  less  will  be  the  loss  in  winter- 
ing, both  in  numbers  and  food,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  the  more  prosperous  they  will  be  the  fol- 
lowing summer.        Yours  truly, 

Elmwood,  FA,  26.  William  Bacon. 

Rehabrs. — ^The  above  &cts  and  suggestions  are 
valuable.  There  is  more  capital  invested  in  bees 
in  New  England  than  many  believe.  It  is  an  er- 
ror to  suppose  they  need  the  sun  in  the  winter — 
they  want  an  equable  temperature,  and  that  may  be 
a  pretty  low  one,  down  to  the  freezing  point,  or 
even  lower,  all  winter,  if  it  be  regularly  so.  Hives 
protected  on  the  north,  and  open  on  the  south 
where  the  sun  will  strike  them  freely,  will  become 
so  warm,  even  in  February,  as  to  set  the  bees  all 
in  motion ;  they  will  then  pass  out  of  the  hive  to 
relieve  the  promptings  of  nature,  become  chilled  or 
blinded,  or  both,  fell  upon  the  snow  and  die.  They 
niay  be  safely  kept  in  a  cold  chamber  or  attic,  in  a 
cool,  dry  cellar,  and  we  have  heard  it  stated,  buried 
in  the  centre  of  a  hay-mow,  the  aperture  being 
closed  with  stout  wire  gauge.  The  article  of  our 
correspondent  is  timely  and  excellent,  for  which  we 
beg  to  express  our  thanks. 
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A  vnLAan  OB  ;abm  cottage. 


This  it  one  of  the  beautiTul  designs  trhich  we 
have  promLBed,  from  the  work  entitled  "Viilagt 
ffliirf  Farm  Coltaga,"  by  the  Megara.  Ci-evelandI 
&  Backus  Brothebs,  of  New  York.  Come,  and 
look  at  it,  and  see  how  ioriting  it  a  in  every  par- 
ticular. Criticiao  its  proporliona.  observe  its  ap- 
proaches and  eurroundinga.  See  liow  rural  it  is, 
and  yet  how  modestly' dignified  nnd  attractive.  No 
wonder  a  woman  approachea  it,  "last,  beat  gift." 
Beyond  the  close  fence  is  the  garden ;  now  be 
seated  on  the  j^azea,  under  the  luxuriant  grape 
vines,  and  see  how  completely  that  agrees  with  the 
roaneion  itself.  It  is  not  an  ornamental  garden,  it 
certainly  is  not  purely  a  kitchen  garden.  It  has  no 
pretensions,  but  like  the  house,  it  supplies  the  wants 
of  the  6ani[y  with  everything  it  can  in  iu  way. — 


IHK  FmSI  FLOOR  PLAN. 


How  convenient  to  drive  to  the  door,  or  torn  and 
drive  away  to  the  stable.  No  sharp  angles  in  the 
no  frightful  sinuosities  to  torture  your  carringe 
wheels,  and  g^ve  them  a  cramp  for  life.  Every- 
thing  is   easy,   and   natural,   and   unsophisticated 

Will  all  this  hare  an  influence  on  Jta  occnpantK? 
Who  can  tell?  Han  architecture,  and  art,  whether 

the  House  or  on  the  Soil,  any  moral  bearing  on 

)  heart?- on  the  cliaracter P  on  the  happiness  of 
the  femilyP  Who  can  tell?  Will  the  shade  of 
Inigo  Janet  reply? 

Tn  exterior  and  future,  this  dengn  has  cotuid- 
erable  claim  to  originality.  There  are  tno  large 
bays  on  the  front,  one  in  the  parlor  and  the  other 

the  hall,  The  main  entrance  is  at  the  mde  of 
the  latter.  This  is  from  a  porch,  partly  enclosed 
by  these  projections,  and  covered  by  an  averhao^ 
ing  roof. 

There  are  four  good  chambers  on 
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Of  these  three  have  clothes  presses  attached.  The 
front  windows  of  this  story  are  double, — ^two  in  one. 
This  makes  the  rooms  more  valuable,  while  it  gives 
dignity  to  the  exterior.  Many  house  fronts  are 
spoiled  by  having  too  many  windows.  The  wall- 
veil  has  no  breadth  or  dignity,  and  the  house  be- 
oomea  a  large  lantern. 

The  roof  is  low  and  has  a  bold  cornice.  The 
back  verandah  is  plain,  with  solid  posts  and  visible 
fiame-work.  There  should  be  a  rear  building,  the 
Tooh  joining.  In  winter,  the  middle  part  of  the 
verandah  may  be  enclosed,  making  an  entry  to  the 
kitchen  and  wood-room. 

Its  general  form  makes  it  suitable  for  a  spot 
where  it  may  be  seen  from  several  points.  The 
lot  on  which  it  is  to  stand,  should  be  open  and 
smooth,  rather  above  than  below  the  grounds  about 
it.     Height  of  each  story  9  feet    Cost,  $1,200." 


JPior  ike  Nt»  Snt^ond  Farmer, 

VQJLAL  ECOHOMT  OF  THE  B&ITISH 

ISLES— Ko.  5. 

ooNSTmrnoN  of  fakmino  and  mabkets. 

In  my  last,  I  submitted  a  few  questions  respecting 
the  system  of  agriculture,  which  would,  in  time,  be 
adopted  in  New  England,  and  how  far  we  should 
copT  the  English  system.  I  venture  to  say  we 
shall  never  ado^t  the  system  of  Iwge  forms,  which 
ia  by  many  considered  the  distinguishing  feature  of 
the  English  system.  Our  institutions  are  opposed 
to  the  system  of  large  farming,  and  sound  policy  is 
opposed  to  it  and  to  its  tendency.  Whatever  the 
system  we  adopt,  the  farmer  here  will  own  his  farm, 
floid  where  the  laborer  owns  the  soil  he  tills,  the 
spade  digs  deeper,  the  scythe  takes  a  wider  sweep, 
and  the  muscles  lift  a  heavier  burden.  A  few  rural 
populations,  owning  their  own  farms,  is  indispensa- 
ole  to  the  lastins  prosperity  of  a  country  and  to  its 
military  strengtL  England  feels  now,  as  Rome 
&It  before  her,  the  evils  of  the  policy  she  has  car- 
ried so  far,  though  not  as  far  as  is  thought,  the 
ooDTersion  of  small  holdings  into  large  farm's — in 
her  inability  to  fill  up  her  armies.  She  has  driven 
by  the  conversion  of  small  farms  into  large  ones, 
many  of  her  rural  population  to  her  cities  and  oth- 
er Ifluido,  whom  she  now  would  fain  have  in  the 
Crimea ;  though  perhaps  this  population  is  better 
ofl^  scattered  where  it  is,  in  other  lands  and  even  in 
cities,  than  it  would  be  in  the  Crimea.  But  the 
martial  pride  of  England  can  no  longer  glory  as  it 
cmce  could,  in  its  rural  military  strength.  A  just 
zetribtttion — fruit  of  an  unjust  ]M>licy. 

Large  farming  is  indeed  carried  very  far  in  Ene^ 
land,  but  as  we  before  remarked,  not  as  far  as  is 
thoi:^t.  There  are  the  immense  possessions  of 
the  nobility ;  but  there  are  also  the  modest  domains 
of  the  gently.  There  are  dukes,  who  own  whole 
counties,  but  there  are  250,000  nroprietors  of  the 
aoil  of  the  United  Kingdom;  ana  two-thirds  of  the 
•oil  is  in  the  possession  of  what  may  be  called  sec- 
ond rate  proprietors ;  and  farms  of  200  acres  are 
mery  common.  An  erroneous  impression  prevails, 
that  landed  property  in  England  does  not  change 
hands.  Here  a  particnlar  fact  has  been  unduly 
generalised.  Certain  lands  are  under  entails,  but 
most  are  free. 


Just  as  the  concentration  of  property  in  England 
is  very  much  over-rated,  so  the  influence  which 
large  property  exercises,  in  the  superiority  of  its 
agriculture,  is  also  exaggerated.  Lar^e  farms  usu- 
ally, though  not  alwavs,  imply  capital,  that  is, 
means  to  command  labor,  manures,  tools,  farm- 
buildings,  stock,  &c,  in  possession ;  but  where  the 
owner  of  a  small  farm  has  a  proportionate  command 
of  these  means  a  small  farm  will  be  better  cultivated 
than  a  large  one,  and  produce  more  in  proportion 
to  its  size.  Large  farms,  in  England,  have  general- 
ly belonged  to  men  or  been  cultivated  by  men 
of  large  means  j  hence  their  success.  In  New 
England,  small  farms  are  cultivated  by  men  of 
small  means,  and  markets  near  at  hand  have 
stimulated  this  cultivation,  hence  the  state  of 
forming  in  New  England.  The  Island  of  Jersey, 
with  its  dependencies  is  a  country  of  small  propn- 
tors ;  there  is  scarcely  to  be  found,  in  the  whole 
island,  a  property  of  forty  acres,  many  yaiy  from 
five  to  fifteen;  but  yet  it  is  cultivated  like  a  garden. 
The  great  bane  of  agriculture,  of  manufactures,  of 
commerce,  of  every  business  is,  in  fact,  debt,  and 
want  of  means,  not  debt  contracted,  to  make  im- 
provements, but  to  hold  the  property  used,  and 
stock  it,  and  carry  it  on.  In  fact,  there  is  no  dis- 
tinction between  agriculture  and  manufactures, 
though  it  is  so  often  made ;  both  are  processes  to 
produce  results  useful  to  man — ^both  are  processes 
to  produce  results  by  the  aid  and  co-operations  of 
the  powers  of  nature  and  by  the  blessing  of  God — 
a  beet,  a  carrot,  a  potato,  an  ox,  a  sheep,  grass,  are 
each  as  much  a  manufactured  article,  produced  by 
man,  by  the  use  of  means  and  labor  ana  capital,  as  a 
piece  of  cloth,  or  a  plow,  or  a  machine,  or  any  im- 
plement God  aids,  by  the  powers  of  nature  and 
the  qualities  he  has  imparted  to  created  things,  as 
much,  in  the  one  case  as  the  other ;  and  man  co- 
operates with  his  Maker,  in  the  one  case,  as  well  as 
the  other  in  producing  the  results,  by  his  thought, 
his  labor,  and  his  capital.  A  small  manufactory  of 
any  article,  with  proper  capital  and  skill,  will  pro- 
duce as  cheaply  and  often  cheaper  than  a  lar^  one. 
A  small  farm,  with  proper  capital  and  skill,  will 
produce  as  cheaply  and  often  cheaper  than  a  large 
one.  The  products  of  the  farm  and  of  manufactur- 
ing require  markets  and  will  not  be  produced  un- 
less there  are  maricets  for  them.  When  money  is 
worth  three  per  cent  per  annum,  as  in  England, 
there  will  be  better  ana  cheaper  farming  than  with 
us  here,  where  it  is  worth  seven,  and  there  will  be 
better  and  cheaper  fiurming,  especially  on  a  large 
scale,  where  labor  is  cheap  as  in  England,  than 
with  us  where  it  is  dear ;  there  will  be  better  fanxh- 
ing,  marts  population  is  dense  and  congregated  in 
the  where  of  commerce,  and  manufitctures  largely, 
than  with  us,  where  it  is  sparse  and  scattered.  The 
same  is  true  under  the  circumstances  stated  of  man- 
u&cturing;  in  fact,  forming  partakes  of  the  nature 
of  manufocturing,  or  is  manufacturing  and|subject  to 
all  the  laws  to  which  farming  is  subject  The  best 
constitution  of  property  for  agriculture  is  that  which 
attracts  to  tlie  soil  most  capital,  either  owmg  to  the 
owners  being  richer  relative  to  the  extent  of  land 
they  possess,  or  because  they  are  induced  to  lay 
out  a  larger  proportion  of  their  income.  I  believe 
that  with  us,  snudl  proprietors  are  most  liberal  to 
their  lands.  Nothins  can  exceed  the  implicit  con- 
fidence with  which  tne  English  farmer  makes  ad- 
vances to  his  land,  a  matter  in  which  our  formers 
do  not  rival  him,  though  they  may  do  so  hereafter. 
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as  markets  and  meaos  tempt  them  to  it.  The  Eng- 
Ibh  ascribe  their  substitution  of  horses  for  oxen, 
their  large  out-lays  for  manures  and  fertilizers,  for 
levelling,  subsoil- plowing,  draining,  and  to  large 
farming,  but  these  thinss  are  signs  of  rich  and  intel- 
ligent, rather  than  of  large,  farming.  Small  and 
middling  farmers  understand  the  benefit  of  these 
things  quite  as  well  as  great;  they  are  unknown 
only  where  farmers  are  poor  and  ignorant.  What 
characterizes  English  farming  is  not  so  much  large 
farming,  so  called,  as  the  raising  of  farming  into  a 
business  of  itself,  and  the  amount  of  capital  at  the 
disjrosal  of  farmers.  We  have  settled  how  much 
capital  is  needed  to  carry  on  most  manuikcturing 
operations,  but  not  how  much  is  needed  to  carry  on 
the  operations  of  a  farm,  which  is,  as  we  have  shown, 
no  more  nor  less  than  a  manufacturing  operation ; 
but  the  English  ftirmer  before  1848,  held,  that  to 
conduct  a  farm,  he  must  have  a  capital  of  $40  to 
the  acre,  and  now  he  thinks  $80  to  the  acre  not  too 
much. 

But  markeUf  markets,  are  the  greatest  and  most 

Sressing  requirement  of  agriculture.  How  to  pro- 
uce  is  a  question  which  thousands  of  minds  settle 
after  the  demand  for  production  comes.  In  mar- 
kets, the  English  former  has  the  advantage  of  fai^ 
mers  of  all  other  countries.  From  the  develop- 
ment of  manufactures  and  commerce  in  England, 
the  former  there  is  surrounded  by  industrial  and 
commercial  populations,  which  exist  nowhere  else 
in  the  world.  One-thiri  of  the  English  nation  is 
congregated  at  two  points,  London  in  the  south  and 
the  manufacturing  towns  of  Laincashire  and  West 
Riding ;  these  human-ant  hills  are  as  rich,as  they  are 
numerous.  If  the  Yankee  formers  were  thus  sur- 
sounded  by  markets,  think  you  they  would  not  setr 
tie,  as  the  English  have  done,  the  questions,  what 
produce  brings  the  highest  price  relatively  to  its 
cost  of  production,  and  by  what  means  the  cost  of 
production  is  to  be  reduced  in  order  to  increase  the 
net  profit?  The  English  farmer,  for  example, 
gives  a  preference  to  the  production  of  meat,  but 
this  is  not  only  because  the  animals  by  their  ma- 
nure maintain  the  fertility  of  the  land,  but  because 
meat  is  an  article  much  in  demand  and  the  popula- 
tion are  rich  enough  to  buy  it.  So  of  milk,  and  so 
of  wheat 

I  think  an  obsenner  can  see  that  the  markets  of 
New  EngLind  begin  to  speak  in  a  voice,  which  the 
former  must  hear  in  many  a  farm-house,  whose  oc- 
cupant has  thus  for  raised  but  little  more  than  was 
needed  for  his  own  consumption,  and  that  the  in- 
crease, in  the  populations  of  the  towns  and  cities  of 
New  England,  portends  an  agricultural  revolution. 
The  agricultural  population  of  England  has  de- 
veloped a  law  of  increase,  which  I  trust,  will  not  be 
developed  by  ours ;  and  yet  there  are  indications 
that  we  tena  in  the  same  direction.  The  more  pop- 
ulous England  has  become,  the  less  proportion  has 
the  agricultural  population  borne  to  the  whole  popu- 
lation. At  the  end  of  the  last  century  the  agricul- 
tural population  was  sixtj  ^t  cent  of  the  entire 
population  of  England ;  it  is  now  but  twenty-five 
per  cent  of  the  entire  population*  In  1800,  it  was 
reckoned  that  there  were  about  nine  hundred  thou- 
sand agricultural  fomilies  in  Great  Britain ;  now 
there  may  probably  be  a  million.  But  now  the 
non-a^cultural  families  amount  to  five  million, 
while  m  1800  they  did  not  probably  amount  to  a 
million. 
If  this  be  the  law  of  increase  of  agricultural  pop- 


ulation, as  a  country  advances  in  population,  then, 
as  a  country  advances,  the  processes  of  agriculture 
must  improve,  the  [>roducts  of  agriculture,  on  a  given 
surface  oe  greatly  increased,  and  the  price  of  agri- 
cultural products  must  advance. 

There  is  a  feeling  of  discouragement  in  New  Eng- 
land respecting  agriculture ;  but  it  will  pass  away ; 
she  has  taken  the  two  great  steps  towards  agricul- 
tural prosperity  j  she  has  developed  commerce  and 
roanuiactures  and  thus  multiplied  consumers,  and 
improved  the  means  of  communication  which  bring 
consumers  and  producers  together.  Will  the  fer- 
tility of  the  West  keep  New  England  agrieulture  at 
a  stand  ?  M. 

For  the  New  Bn^and  Parmer. 

SEED  POTATOES. 

Mr.  Editor: — As  much  has  becjn  written  in 
your  paper  about  seed  potatoes,  permit  me  to  give 
the  views  that  I  have  obtained  f^om  my  experience 
and  observation  in  growing  them. 

As  respects  small  potatoes  for  seed,  I  have  some- 
times planted  them,  and  have  had  a  good  crop ; 
but  experience  has  taught  me  that,  by  continuing 
to  plant  the  smallest  size  a  few  years  successively, 
you.  will  have  small  potatoes.  And  this  we  might 
reasonably  infer  from  the  nature  of  things. 

I  think  we  should  select  for  seed  those  that  are 
most  perfectly  grown  and  matured.  1  would  not 
select  all  the  largest  size  to  plant,  for  they  are  of- 
tentimes defective.  Neither  would  I  select  those 
that  are  covered  with  prongs,  or  in  any  way  defec- 
tive. 

Potatoes  intended  for  seed,  I  think  should  be 
grown  upon  a  soil  which  has  not  been  made  so  ex- 
cessively rich  by  manuring,  as  to  force  their  growth 
to  an  enormous  size ;  such  are  not  likely  to  be  ma- 
tured in  a  very  healthy  state,  and  consequently  are 
unfit  for  seed.  This  rule  will  apply  to  many  other 
things.  Animals  raised  upon  verj'  high  keeping, 
may  be  forced  to  an  unusual  growth  ;  but  this  will 
exhaust  the  powers  of  their  natures,  and  they  will 
become  unhealthy,  and  be  short  lived.  Such  would 
he  poor  breeders.  One  thins  more,  in  respect  to 
seed  potatoes.  They  should  be  grown  in  a  soil  in 
which  potatoes  are  least  afiected  with  the  rot 

Ipswich,  Februartf,  1856. 

Remarks.— One  thing  seems  generally  to  be  for- 
gotten in  speaking  of  ''seed"  potatoes — and  that  u 
that  we  do  not  use  the  seed  for  planting,  but  the  tu- 
ber. We  have  experimented  for  years  by  using 
large  and  small  potatoes,  and  have  never  been  able 
to  discover  any  difference  in  the  product  Indeed, 
we  heard  Mr.  BuCKMiyeTER,  of  the  Ploughnuzn, 
state  a  few  evenings  since,  at  a  Farmers'  Club,  that 
it  was  highly  probable  that  an  unrqtt  potato  is  ac- 
tually better  for  planting  than  one  that  has  come 
to  perfection ;  and  we  are  more  than  half  inclined 
to  agree  with  him.  In  times  of  scarcity,  some  per- 
sons cut  out  the  eyes,  and  use  them  only,  and  still 
without  any  diminution  of  crop.  This  is  usually 
the  case  with  sweet  potatoes, — nobody  thinks  of 
planting  the  whole  potato  to  remain  as  the  source 
of  a  hill.  Too  much  care  cannot  be  observed,  in 
using  the  most  perfect  seed — when  seed  is  used. 
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Pat  the  Neia  England  Farmer. 

HOW  TO  GET  GRASS  CROPS. 

Old  Fleldi    Aahea— JUai»-~aaK  sod  Brine— Keeping  Stock  up— 
Stritcliing  them  for  Exerci«e— Ventilatio]>— Remarlcs. 

Mb.  Editor  : — I  am  in  trade.  Have  145  acres 
of  land,  three  miles  from  place  of  businefiB ;  thirty 
acres  in  grauL  Soil,  coarse  gravel ;  bears  one-half 
to  three-fourths  ton  good  luy  per  acre.  Now  as 
hay  is  the  most  profitable  crop  grown  in  this  lam- 
benng  region,  I  wish  to  keep  t\vb  soil,  if  possible,  in 
condition  to  bear  one  ton  per  acre,  by  top-dressing, 
and  sell  my  hay.  Ashes  can  be  deUvered  on  tM 
farm  for  twentv  cents  per  bushel,  (unleached.) 
Rockland  lime,  i|i  62^  per  bbl.  Plaster,  $10  per 
ton.  Will  all  or  anv  of  them  be  profitable  to  buy 
for  top-dressing  ?  Say  is  worth,  (average  price,) 
$10  per  ton  on  said  land.  If  so,  when  ana  how 
should  they  be  applied  ?  (a.) 

I  have  the  salt  and  brine  that  remains  in  retiul- 
ing  fifty  bbla.  of  pork  and  fish  annually — would  it 
be  rignt  to  scatter  the  salt  and  brine  on  to  the 
mowing  field,  or  mix  with  muck,  lime  or  ashes, 
or  even  charcoal  ?  In  answering  tJiese  questions,  I 
deem  it  of  the  greatest  importance  to  be  sure,  be- 
yond a  reasonable  doubt,  that  it  will  pav^  for  invest- 
ment in  manure  is  often  like  ''railroad  stock,''  the 
balance  sheet  may  show  money  out  of  pocket.  (&.) 

A  neighbor  of  mine  asks  your  opinion  of  the  pol- 
icy of  keeping  stock  tied  up  all  the  time,  in  the 
bam.  In  his  case,  it  is  less  labor  to  drop  the  ma- 
nure into  the  cellar,  and  water  the  stock  at  the  stan- 
chions, than  to  turn  them  out  of  the  bam.  But  the 
main  question  is,  is  it  as  well  for  the  health  (^  the 
stock  P  One  argument  advanced  by  him  in  favor  of 
his  new  plan  is,  that  the  stock  are  more  comfort- 
able or  warmer,  and  hence,  will  do  better.  Anoth- 
er is,  that  they  are  in  no  danger  of  injuring  each 
other,  as  is  of^n  the  case,  the  stronger  beating  the 
weaker;  and  cows,  especially,  being  more  quiet, 
will  give  more  milk. 

In  answer  to  my  objection  that  they  will  suffer 
for  want  of  exercise,  he  proposes  to  make  them 
stand  about  to  the  right  and  left  pretty  lively,  with 
a  switch,  once  each  day.  His  bum  is  forty  by  fifty 
feet,  three  stories  high,  including  the  basement,  ana 
c]a])boarded.  I  urge  to  ventilate  by  raising  the 
wmdows  in  either  gable  end — from  the  fact  that  the 
moisture  from  fifteen  head  is  so  great,  the  roof,  and 
even  the  walls  of  the  barn,  are  completely  covered 
with  frost  an  inch  thick  in  places,  ana  constantly  ac- 
camulating.  As  our  neighbor  is  a  reader  of  your 
valuable  paper,  I  hope,  should  you  agree  with  me 
in  m^  suggestions  for  more  ventilation  to  his  barn, 
it  might  induce  him  to  reduce  it  to  practice,  (c.) 

C.  S.  Weld. 

Olcanon^  PtnohMt  Co,,  Me,,  1856. 

Remarks. — {a.)  If  your  grass  land  has  been 
mowed  for  several  years,  the  roots  are  probably 
scattering  and  fbeble,  so  that  if  you  manure  ever  so 
highly,  a  good  crop  could  not  be  reasonably  expeclr 
ed  until  the  new  grass,  stimulated  by  the  dressing, 
had  formed  new  and  vigorous  roots.  To  do  the 
work  properly,  therefore,  the  land  should  be  plowed 
and  re-seeded ;  then  with  a  plentiful  application  of 
ashes,  together  with  a  little  bam  manure,  ifpoori- 
hie,  for  the  first  year,  you  would  probably  get  an  av- 
erage crop  of  a  ton  and  half  of  the  best  hay  for  sev- 


eral years.  But  an  annual  application  of  ten  to 
fifteen  bushels  of  ashes  per  acre  would  be  required. 

(b,)  Mix  your  salt  and  brine  and  lime  with  peat 
muck,  for  a  top-dresssing. 

(c.)  Your  doctrine  is  undoubtedly  correct  with  re- 
gard to  the  stock.  On  a  sunny  day,  turn  out  three 
or  four  of  the  cattle  to  stay  an  hour  or  two,  and 
on  the  next  as  many  more,  tmtil  all  the  stock  have 
their  turn.  The  card,  drawn  in  vertical  lines  down 
the  sides  of  the  cattle  with  a  careful  hand,  would 
be  an  excellent  substitute  for  "the  switch."  The 
evaporation  from  the  manure,  with  the  breath  and 
perspiration  of  the  cattle,  will  soon  destroy  the 
strength  of  the  timber  and  boarding  of  the  bam, 
making  it  weak  and  rotten  as  ''punk."  But,  not- 
withstanding, your  "neighbor"  is  more  than  half 
right.  A  long  experience  has  satisfied  us  that  cat- 
tle do  better  tied  up  most  of  the  time. 


WOITOERS  or  THE  CREATED  UHI- 

VERSE. 

What  mere  assertion  will  make  any  one  believe 
that  in  one  second  of  time,  in  one  beat  of  the  pen- 
dulum of  a  clocky  a  ray  of  light  travels  over  one 
hundred  and  ninety-two  thousand  miles,  and  would, 
therefore,  perform  the  tour  of  the  world  in  about 
the  same  time  that  it  requires  to  wink  our  eyelids, 
and  in  much  less  than  a  swift  runner  occupies  in 
taking  a  single  stride?  What  mortal  can  be  made 
to  believe,  without  demonstration,  that  the  sun  is 
almost  a  million  times  larffer  than  the  earth ;  and 
that,  although  so  remote  &om  us,  that  a  cannon 
ball  shot  directly  towards,  and  maintaining  its  full 
speed,  would  be  twenty  years  in  reaching  it,  it  yet 
afieots  the  earth  by  its  attraction  in  an  inapprecia- 
ble instant  of  time?  Who  would  not  ask  for 
demonstration,  when  told  that  a  gnat's  wing,  in 
its  ordinary  flight,  beats  many  hundred  times  a 
second ;  or  that  there  exist  animated  and  regularly 
organized  beings,  many  thousands  of  whose  oodles, 
laid  close  together,  would  not  extend  an  inch? 
But  whAi  are  these  io  the  astonishing  truths  which 
modern  optical  inquirers  have  disclosed,  which 
teach  us  that  every  point  of  a  medium  through 
which  a  ray  of  light  passes  is  affected  with  a  suc- 
cession of  periodical  movements,  regularly  recurring 
at  equal  mtervals,  no  less  than  five  hundred  mif 
lions  of  millions  of  times  in  a  single  second !  That 
it  is  by  such  movements  conmuuicated  with  the 
nerves  of  our  eyes  that  we  see }  nay,  more ;  that 
it  is  the  difference  in  the  frequency  of  tfaeur  recur- 
rence which  affects  us  with  tlie  sense  of  the  divers- 
ity of  color.  That  for  instance,  in  acquiring  the 
sensation  of  redness,  our  eyes  are  affected  fbur 
hundred  and  eighty-two  millions  of  times ;  of  yel- 
lowness, five  hundred  and  forty-two  millions  of 
millions  of  times;  of  violet,  seven  hundred  and 
seven  millions  of  times  per  second.  Do  not  such 
things  sound  more  like  the  ravings  of  madmen  than 
the  sober  conclusions  of  people  in  their  waking 
senses?  They  are,  nevertheless,  conclusions  to 
which  any  one  may  most  certainly  arrive,  who  will 
only  be  at  the  trouble  of  examining  the  chain  of 
reasoning  by  which  they  have  been  obtained. — Het' 
scAe/. 
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VIJMBEB  OF  TREES  OH  AS  ACRE. 

Table  showing  th«  number  of  Trees  required  to  plant  an  acre 
of  ground)  from  one  to  fifty  feet  apart. 

rsiT.  TaXKB. 

1 48,560 

2 10,bOO 

8 4,840 

4 2,722 

6 1,742 

e 1,210 


7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
18. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
10. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
28. 
24. 
26. 


.88« 
.680 
.687 
.485 
.860 
.802 
.257 
.222 
.198 
.170 
150 
.184 
.120 
.108 
..(8 
..90 
..82 
..75 
..69 


rur. 

20 

TBin. 

64 

27 

60 

28 

66 

29.... 

61 

80 

48 

81 

46 

82 

48 

88 

40 

84 

87 

85 

86 

36 

82 

37 

fti 

88 

80 

89 

28 

40 

27 

41 

26 

42 

24 

43 

28 

44 

22 

45 

.21 

46 

20 

47 

19 

48 

18 

40 

18 

50 

17 

For  the  New  England  Fanner. 

SUNFLOWERS. 

Mr.  Editor: — My  residence  is  in  the  tooads, 
and  my  experience  as  a  farmer  is  smally  having 
spent  the  most  of  my  life  in  professional  matters. 
iSut  even  the  desert  presents  its  oasis,  or  green 
spot,  and  watering-place,  so  those  of  small  experi- 
ence may  have  something  to  say. 

Last  fall,  I  planted  a  few  sunflower  seeds  around 
the  stumps  and  about  the  comers  of  the  fences. 
Three  of  the  largest  sized  heads,  representatives  of 
ithe  mass,  I  counted,  one  numbennff  a  thousand 
seeds,  the  second,  one  thousand  two  nundred  and 
fifty — the  third,  one  thousand  five  hundred.  The 
same  stalks  yielded  in  addition  to  the  above,  from 
one  to  four  more  heads. 

Now,  if  one  seed  will  raise  a  thousand,  the  small- 
est number  counted  in  one  head,  the  seed  being  one 
fi>ot  apart  in  the  row,  and  two  feet  apart  wide,  on 
an  acre,  we  have,  as  I  have  counted  and  measured, 
two  hundred  and  twelve  bushels. 

Why  might  not  the  seed  be  sown  and  harrowed 
in  the  same  as  oats,  care  being  taken  to  have  the 
seed  hi  enough  apart  I  harvested  the  heads  with 
a  knife,  and  put  them  under  cover,  and  fed  th«mi  out 
to  my  poultry,  who  do  all  the  threshing,  and  pro- 
nouncea  a  bushel  of  sunflower  seed  equal  to  a  bush- 
el of  oats. 

As  this  is  my  first  attempt  at  the  business,  I 
should  like  to  be  informed  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
seeding  and  harvesting.  The  stalks  would  make 
good  kindling,  or  baker's  wood,  for  both  dty  and 
country,  (a.) 

RtJTA-BAGAS. 

Among  the  stumps,  very  rough  and  soddy,  I 
nosed  some  roots  weighing  eight  poimds.  The 
crop  was  not  over  half  the  quantity,  as  rated  by 


ONIONS. 

Will  the  Farmer  tell  us  how  to  raise  this  xiaefal 
article  ?  Thus  ftir,  I  have  not  made  the  business 
profitable.  Please  give  us  some  names  to  whom  an 
address  would  be  satisfactory.  Near  Detroit,  we 
could  find  an  ample  market,  (e.) 

PARSNIPS  AND  CARROTS. 

One  of  my  neighbors  raised  five  hundred  bushels 
to  the  acre.  He  turned  over  a  piece  of  sod,  mel- 
lowed it  with  harrowing,  did  the  necessary  woik, 
and  received  the  above  rich  reward.  The  carrota 
he  fed  to  hogs,  cows  and  horses,  in  the  place  of  com 
and  oats.  A  little  information  as  to  the  modus  vp- 
erandi  would  be  thankfully  received. 

CORN  AND  OATS. 

These  grains  do  well  among  the  roots,  just  so  far 
as  the  seed  has  a  chance  to  the  mellowed  earth  be- 
low the  muck.  I  fully  agree  with  an  old  farmer, 
who  writes  in  one  of  your  numbers,  *^lant  com,  and 
again  I  say,  planl  com."  This  is  a  grain  never  out 
of  place,  save  when  out  of  the  crib,  or  out  of  the 
stomach  of  man  or  beast 

Ebenezrr  MDonald. 

Vlxca,  Mchxgarii  January j  1856. 
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fit  of  one  dollar  per  week.  This  cow,  but  forthe 
roots,  would  probably  have  dried  up  in  tiie  fall  and 
have  been  a  dead  expense  imtil  spring.  As  it  now 
is,  I  anticipate  near  a  pail  of  milk  per  day,  while 
the  frost  and  snow  of  1856  remains. 

Please  tell  us  the  best  seed — the  time  for  sowing 
— the  quality  of  soil — the  mode  of  cultivation.  (6.) 


RE3iARKS.-*(a.)  Perhaps  some  of  our  readers 
have  cultivated  the  sunflower  as  a  crop,  and  under- 
stand the  true  mode ;  if  so,  they  will  confer  a  fiivor 
upon  us  and  our  correspondent  by  replying.  The 
sunflower  contains  a  very  nice  oil — would  it  not  be 
well  to  cultivate  it  on  that  account  P  It  is  said  to 
bum  well  in  lamps,  and  as  the  plant  is  hardy,  and 
of  vigorous  growth,  it  seems  that  a  sufficient  product 
might  be  attained,  to  make  it  an  object  of  cultiva- 
tion. Perhaps  a  difficulty  would  be  met  in  find- 
ing some  expeditious  method  of  expressing  the  oil : 
but  means  would  soon  be  devised  to  accomplish 
that  if  the  crop  were  found  profitable. 

(6.)  There  is  among  us  a  great  variety  of  tur- 
nips, but  the  common  ruta-baga,  or  Swedish  tur- 
nip, taking  its  quality  and  productiveness  into  con- 
sideration, is  perhaps  as  good  as  any.  It  is  hardier 
and  more  nutritious  than  any  of  the  common  sorts, 
and  in  addition  to  its  being  more  esteemed  for  the 
table,  and  as  food  for  stock  throughout  the  turnip 
season,  is  better  adapted  for  spring  feeding  genei^ 
ally.  It  however,  requires  a  somewhat  deeper  and 
superior  class  of  soil  and  more  generous  manuring 
than  the  common  flat  turnips. 

For  th^  mta-baga,  the  ground  should  be  plowed 
deep  and  flnely  pulverized,  and  the  manure  thor- 
oughly incorporated  with  it  Harrow  level,  and 
sow  with  seed  sower,  the  rows  two  and  a  half  or 
three  feet  apart  and  the  plants  at  least  one  foot 


ood  farmew,  and  yet  I  find  it  very  profitable.       ^  in  the  row,  and  then  the  whole  ground  wiU 
keep  only  one  cow,  whose  feed  is  half  a  bushel  of  , '^  j    .#  A  v  .  j  x      . 

>ot8  per  day,  with  com  stalks  and  straw,  at  a  pro-  ^  covered,  if  the  crop  is  a  good  one.    Leavmg 


them  too  thick  in  the  row  must  be  carefully  guard- 
ed against,  as  their  leaves  are  broad  and  extend 
fireely  on  every  side,  so  that  even  as  widely  apart 
as  we  have  stated  above,  they  will  entirely  cover 
the  ground,  long  before  the  crop  has  come  to  ma- 
turity.   There  is  another  advantage  in  cultivating 
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the  ruta-baga,  as  it  may  be  trarupiarded  BuccesfuUy 
where  the  seeds  have  failed  to  come. 

(a)  Preparation  of  land  for  onions  should  be 
mnch  like  that  for  mta-bagas.  The  seeds  of  botii 
are  small,  and  require  a  very  fine  tilth  in  order  to 
ensure  germination.  Chasles  B.  Clare,  Esq.,  of 
Concord,  Mass.,  has  raised  the  finest  crop  we  have 
seen  this  year,  and  would  undoubtedly  communi- 
cate to  you  his  mode  of  cultivation.  A  liberal 
dressing  of  ashes  will  be  quite  likely  to  bring  a 
goodcropb 

VILLAOS  AVD  FARM  C0TTA0B8. 

The  most  beautifhl, — and  what  will  prove  the 
most  useful, — ^book  which  we  have  seen  on  this  sub- 
ject, is  now  before  us,  with  the  above  title.  By 
Hexrt  W.  Cleveland,  William  BACKUSf  and 
Samuel  D.  Backus,  young,  intelligent,  and  enter- 
prising men,  and  published  by  Appleton  &  Co., 
N.  Y. 

We  cannot  half  so  well  in  any  other  way  give  the 
reader  a  true  idea  of  the  work,  as  in  the  words  of 
those  who  made  it  They  say — "In  preparing  the 
following  pages  of  designs  and  prints,  we  have  had 
in  view  a  class,  numerous  and  important  in  every 
community,  but  specially  so  in  ours— comprehend- 
ing mechanics  and  tradesmen  of  moderate  circum- 
stances, the  small  fitrmers  and  the  laboring  men 
generally.  A  moderate  home,  which  he  may  call 
his  own,  is  beyond  the  search  of  no  capable  and  in- 
dustrious man.  It  is  a  laudable  ambition  which 
prompts  him  to  strive  for  such  an  object.  We  have 
endeavored  to  provide  the  villager  of  limited  means 
with  a  plan  for  his  small  house,  in  which  strict  econ- 
omy shall  be  combined  with  comfort,  good  looks, 
and  substantial  value. 

''Convenience,  facility  in  doing  the  &mily  work, 
and  pleasantness  of  internal  aspect  and  arrange- 
ments, were  our  first  aim. 

*^e  believe  that  every  improrement  in  the 
abodes  of  men,  which  renders  them  more  neat,  com- 
fortable, and  pleasing,  contributes  not  only  to  phys- 
ical enjoyment,  but  to  mental  and  moral  advance- 
ment" 

These  gentlemen  do  not  seek  to  contribute  alone 
to  the  physical  enjoyment,  but  to  the  mental  and 
moral  as  well,  and  this  gives  the  whole  work  a  tone 
and  a  value  which  it  would  not  otherwise  possess. 
The  descriptions  are  prudently  vmtten  by  one  made 
competent  for  the  task  by  reading,  reflection  and 
observation ;  and  he  has  accomplished  it  with  as 
much  of  genuine  feeling  as  of  art 

They  have  not  given  us  the  perspectives  on  bai^ 
ren  heaths  with  forbidding  approaches.  The  sur- 
roundings exhibit  as  much  good  taste  as  do  the 
architectural  proportions  and  ornaments.  Nothing 
that  tends  cheaply  to  embellish  and  render  the  home 
lovely  and  attractive,  is  omitted. 


The  Initial  letters  are  gems,  and  the  thoughts  they 
•suggest — ^with  the  exception  of  those  of  moving 
in  May — are  of  the  most  pleasing  character.  The 
Garden  has  not  been  forgotten.  Not  only  its  out- 
lines are  given,  but  we  have  specific  directions  for 
planting,  pruning,  &c  llien  there  are  selections 
of  the  best  fruits,  shade-trees,  flowers,  shrubbery, 
and  climbing  plants  to  complete  the  whole,  and 
make  it  in  reality,  A  Home. 

In  reading  the  work,  in  looking  at  its  attractions, 
and  admiring  the  genius  which  we  found  on  every 
page,  and  ending  only  with  Hhc  tndT  we  felt  that 
we  were  admitted  to  the  hearts  of  the  authors,  and 
knew  them  well.  And  when  we  sought  them  in 
their  seventh  story,  Jauncey  Court,  41  Wall  Street, 
N.  Y.,  we  found  them  not  a  whit  different  from  the 
opinions  we  had  formed. 

Every  person  intending  to  build  or  alter  a  house, 
should  own  the  book,  which  may  be  found  at  Tick- 
nor's,  135  Washington  Street,  Boston. 


For  the  New  Bnt^and  Fanner. 

AN  AYBSHIBE  COW. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^The  recent  notice  in  your  paper  of 
the  Ayrshire  cow  "Beauty"  prompts  me  to  ^ve 
you  a  few  facts  touching  my  Ayrshire— hi  cow  which, 
though  not  graced  with  the  name  *'Beauty,''  was 
perhaps  never  examined  by  an  admirer  of  good 
cows,  out  he  exclaimed,  "Wnat  a  Beauty  T' 

She  was  a  gift  to  me,  July,  1846,  then  a  three- 
year  old  heifer,  some  two  months  after  her  second 
calf.  From  five  to  seven  years  old,  she  rose  as 
high  as  seventeen,  and  I  Uiink,  for  a  short  time, 
upwards  of  eighteen  quarts ;  I  have  regretted  I  did 
not  preserve  a  critical  minute  of  her  yield  at  this 
age.  Two  years  ago  this  season — then  almost 
eleven — she  nalked  six  mectsured  auarts  iMHy  dajfs 
before  coming  in.  The  calf  was  dropped  April  10, 
1854,  from  which  time  to  Feb.  22  following,  ^when 
I  sent  her  into  the  country  to  board,)  a  period  of 
318  days,  her  total  vield  was  2618  quarts,  averag- 
ing 8^  quarts  nearly  per  day,  and  giving  nearly 
seven  ana  ont-fifth  quarts  per  day,  for  365  days — 
the  entire  year.  I  nave  amused  myself  with  figur- 
ing a  little  farther,  and  ascertained  that  this  gives 
654  beer — 798  wine  gallons,  or  2dk  wine  barrels* 
I  regret  to  add,  that  I  lost  this  cow  by  milk  fever, 
thirty-six  hours  after  calving,  in  last  June.  I  have 
a  heifer  of  promise  from  her  coming  three,  sired  by 
a  premium  Ayrshire. 

Allow  me  to  trouble  you  with  the  remark,  that 
the  above  cow,  some  nine  years  a^,  incidentally 
sug^ted  to  me  the  mode  of  stallingf  of  which  I 
furnished  you  a  description,  and  rough  diagrams, 
some  year  and  a  half  since,  over  the  signature  "Pro 
Bono  Fublico  j"  from  which,  however,  the  public 
have  derived  no  benefit  —  pardon  me  —  it  having 
never  been  pubUshed.  But  still  there  is  no  mistake 
about  that  mode  of  stalling.  For  upwards  of  eight 
years  that  cow  (and  others  of  mine,)  had  come  out 
of  her  stall  in  the  morning,  with  hair  as  clean  as 
the  best  dressed  mustache  in  your  city.  My  broth- 
er, (named  in  the  description  alluded  to,)  put  up 
fourteen  stalls  under  my  direction,  in  his  "Big  Stone 
Bam,''  in  Danvers,  some^year  ago,  and  without  ex- 
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oeption,  they  confirm  my  statement  touching  them, 
as  occupied  by  oxen,  cows  and  calves  from  six  to 
twelve  months  old.  My  brother  values  them  very 
highlv.  Charles  Lawrence,  Esq.,  a  neighbor,  who 
introduced  them  into  his  bam  six  mcmthfi  aince,  has 
expressed  to  me  his  admiration  of  them,  and  allows 
me  to  assure  vou  and  the  public,  if  I  choose,  in  his 
name,  that  they  perfectly  answer  my  promise  re- 
specting them.  They  use  chain  ties.  In  honor  of 
my  lost  cow,  please  speak  of  them,  if  at  all,  as  the 
«* Ayrshire  Stall" 

Yours,  &c.,  Jos.  M,  Bsiver. 

Reuarks. — ^We  feel  obliged  to  our  correspond- 
ent for  his  favors ;  we  did  not  understand  his  dia- 
grams sufficiently  to  come  to  a  clear  perception  of 
their  merits.    Will  take  them  up  again. 


For  the  New  Snuiand  Farmer. 

ORAKITE  BEAUTY  APPLE. 

Friend  Brown  : — ^I  take  the  liberty  of  sending 
alon^  a  specimen  of  an  apple,  much  prized  in  this 
vicimty,  the  history  of  which,  as  related  by  those 
''who  know,"  is  as  follows ::— Years  ago,  when  our 
grandfathers  and  grandmothers  first  came  to  seek 
them  a  home  in  the  wilds  of  New  Hampshire,  their 
only  mode  of  conveyance  from  place  to  place  was 
on  horseback.  The  grandmother  of  the  &mily  that 
lived  on  the  farm  I  now  occupy,  was  one  day 
returning  from  a  visit  to  her  old  home  and  friends, 
mounted  on  a  slow  horse ;  a  lon^  ride  was  before 
her,  and  wishing  to  accomj^lish  it  in  one  day,  she 
felt  the  necessity  of  using  means  to  increase  the 
speed  of  her  pony.  Looking  about  for  something 
that  would  suit  her  purpose,  she  spied  by  the  way 
side  a  slender  '^stripline"  of  an  apple  tree,  which 
she  plucked,  roots  ana  all^  and  came  on  her  way 
rejoicing.  Soon  after  arriving  home,  it  being  the 
season  for  setting  out  trees,  and  the  subject  of 
planting  an  orchard  decided  upon,  she  bethought  her 
of  her  riding  stick ;  this  she  took  into  the  little  o]> 
chard  *'to  be,"  and  with  it  finished  a  row  of  trees, 
just  transplanted.  It  lived,  flourished,  and  from  it 
were  taken  the  scions  that  produced  these  apples. 

The  tree  is  exceedingly  nardy,  naturally  low  in 
''stature,"  flourishes  best  in  a  rich  gravelly  soil,  and 
bears  every  year.  They  are  good  for  cooking,  eai^ 
Iv,  and  with  good  care,  keep  till  into  Marcu.  I 
tnink  Cole  describes  this  apple,  as  what  he  calls 
the  *' Mother  Apple ;"  but  as  it  probably  has  a  dif- 
ferent origin,  and  the  name  not  conveying  any  idea 
of  the  apple,  and  as  it  ori^ated  as  stated  above, 
the  admurers  of  it,  in  this  vicinity,  have  christened  it 
the  "Granite  Beauty." 

.  With  this  history,  and  with  this  name,  I  intro- 
duce this  beautiful  and  luscious  apple  to  the  pub- 
lic. That  the  cultivators  of  nice  fruit  for  home 
use,  and  for  market  also,  may  know  its  value,  where 
it  is  known,  I  will  just  say,  that  in  this  time  of 

freat  abundance  of  apples,  when  selected  Baldwins 
ring  only  $1  ^5  per  oarrel  in  Manchester,  I  can 
sell  the  Granite  Beauty,  for  $1  00  per  bushel,  or 
$2  50  per  barrel  I  took  $5  00,  for  2  barrels  [at 
Manchester,  week  before  last.  Mine  are  the  lar- 
gest and  nicest  that  I  ever  saw  of  the  kind,  but  oth- 
ers can  do  the  same,  if  they  cultivate  as  I  do,  for 
"what  man  has  done,  man  may  do,"  was  the  motto 


the  old  motto  ought  to  be  improved,  in  order  to 
apply  truthfully,  and  read  thus — "what  man  has 
done,  man  may  yet  outdo."  I  am  a  fanner,  and 
read  much  upon  the  subject,  and  conelode  that  the 
A.  B.  Cs  of  fanning  are  not  learned  yet. 

By  the  way,  reading  has  a  curious  efiect  upon 
my  mind,  especially'  the  reading  of  the  JSTew  Eng- 
land Fanner,  for  it  always  sets  me  into  a  '*Brown 
study."  Thine  for  the  earth's  best  products, 

Ware,  M  Jf.,  Feh.  26,  1856.  L.  Breed. 

Remarks. — ^The  apples  sent  were  yery  beauti- 
ful in  shape,  color  and  flavor,  and  other  things  be- 
ing &vorable,  ought  to  be  extensively  cultivated. 


EIGHTH  LEeiSLATIVS  AOEICULTV- 
&AL  IHEETINO. 

BSFOETIB  70B  fWM  FAUfXa  BT  H.  B.  RoeEWSik 

The  eighik  Legislative  Agricultural  meeting  was 
held  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Tuesday  evening,  agreeably  to  adjournment.  The 
subject  for  discussion,  as  previously  announced,  was» 
*^  Grants  and  the  SmaU  Grains" 

The  meeting  was  less  fully  attended  than  umaL 
No  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  being  pres- 
ent, Mr.  W.  J.  BuCKMiNSTER,  in  their  behalf,  mvit- 
ed  Mr.  Har^'ET  Dodge,  of  Sutton,  to  preside.  He 
said,  on  taking  the  chair,  the  grass  crop  in  Massa- 
chusetts was  of  greater  value  than  that  of  any  other 
crop  in  the  State.  It  has  been  considerably  imr- 
proved  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  by 
clearing  swamps,  by  under-diaining  on  clay  soils, 
and  seeding  in  August 

Deep  plowing  and  manuring,  as  when  com  is  to 
be  planted,  and  then  sowing  herds-grass,  red-top 
and  turnip  seed,  in  July,  has  been  beneficial.  The 
sowing  of  turnip  seed  has  been  particulariy  useful 
in  shading  the  grass  seed  during  the  hot,  dry  weath* 
er  of  August  and  September.  In  the  Spring  suc- 
ceeding, a  roller  will  make  the  surface  even.  It  has 
been  thought  that  the  growth  of  turnips  would  make 
the  grass  too  thin  the  next  season ;  but  it  is  not  so* 
The  rolling  should  be  done  when  the  soil  is  neither 
very  soft  nor  very  hard.  A  good  crop  of  grass  may 
be  obtained  in  this  way.  When  grass  is  sown  with 
oats,  it  is  apt  to  dry  up  in  the  fiill  after  the  pats  are 
taken  off.  He  never  had  an  oat  crop  that  paid  for 
raising.  He  would  not  speak  of  the  small  grains 
at  present,  but  leave  others  to  introduce  that  part 
of  the  evening's  discussion. 

Mr.  Parsons,  of  Ludlow,  had  had  but  little  experi- 
ence with  regard  to  the  subject  He  said  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  chairman  as  to  sowing  turnips  with 
grasses  was  entirely  new  to  him ;  it  was  not  prac- 
ticed by  any  one  in  his  vicinity.  They  practiced  the 
rotation  of  crops,  plowing  and  planting  for  a  few- 
years,  and  then  stocking  down  with  clover.  The 
idea  of  sowing  grass  seed  with  turnips  struck  him 
favorably.  It  is  well  worth  considev^tion  and  of 
experiment,  if  a  crop  of  turnips  is  desired,  and  then 


of  the  ancient  school-masten 
I  think,  in  reference  to  gardening  and  farming, 'a  crop  of  grass  for  the  next  summer. 
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The  chairman  Ruggested  that  he  used  the  Michi- 
gan plow,  ao  as  to  bring  the  sod,  in  plowing,  entire- 
ly under;  and  then  the  brush  harrow  is  used  instead 
of  the  common  harrow,  and  the  roller  the  next 
Spring  makes  the  surface  smooth  enough. 

Mr.  Parsons  said  that  the  soil  in  his  vicinity  was 
natural  grass  land,  and  it  is  devoted  almost  entirely 
to  raising  grass.  When  corn,  potatoes  or  oats  are 
raised,  it  is  done  for  the  purpose  of  enriching  the 
land,  and  then  it  is  stocked  down,  and  the  after 
growth  is  plowed  in.  He  thought  it  an  excellent 
plan  to  stock  with  clover  so  as  to  plow  it  in  to  en- 
rich the  soil  He  generally  permitted  the  clover  to 
become  pretty  ripe  before  it  is  plowed  in.  Clover 
is  better  than  any  other  grass,  for  that  purpose. 
The  ftrmers  in  his  vicinity  cultivated  but  a  small 
aurfiioe,  but  tried  to  cultivate  thoroughly.  It  pays 
better  to  cultivate  two  acres  of  com  toell  than  to 
cultivate  three  times  that  quantity,  less  thoroughly. 
Tkfsre  ie  a  fine  kind  of  grass  which  oomes  up  spon- 
taneously in  the  soil  in  his  vicinity.  Sometimes  the 
grass  will  come  in  without  seeding,  thick  and  fine, 
on  new  land,  with  white  clover  and  red-top,  making 
excellent  pasturage. 

Mr.  David  Choate,  of  Essex  county,  thought 
the  subject  under  consideration  one  of  the  greatest 
importance.  The  hay  crops  are  now  the  best  in 
Massachusetts.  Two  tons  of  English  hay  to  the 
acre  pays  better  than  any  other  crop.  The  great 
desideratum  is  to  keep  grass  lands  in  good  condi- 
tion enough  to  produce  that  amount  The  diflicul- 
ty  is,  that  when  manure  is  applied  on  the  surface,  it 
often  evaporates  very  much.  One  farmer  in  his  vi- 
cinity had  mowed  a  good  crop  firom  some  of  his 
fields  for  twenty-five  years,  without  plowing.  The 
Boston  market,  heretofore,  has  called  for  coarse 
herds-grass ;  but  now,  the  fine  grass  is  more  de- 
manded. Where  the  Canada  thistle  grows,  it  is 
better  not  to  plow  often.  Frequent  plowing,  ac- 
cording to  his  experience,  had  caused  them  to  spread 
very  much.  He  said  he  was  much  surprised  to  see 
an  article  in  an  agricultural  paper  recently,  recom- 
mending plowing  Canada  thistles  to  destroy  them. 

He  never  tried  to  raise  any  wheat  till  last  year, 
when  he  raised  a  good  crop,  by  sowing  the  wheat  in 
drills.  It  is  a  slow  process,  but  he  thought  it  paid. 
Two  quarts  produced  a  bushel  of  good  wheat  The 
wheat  which  he  sowed  broadcast,  produced  but  Ut- 
ile. Every  farmer  ought  to  try  to  raise  his  own 
wheat,  and  to  do  it  if  possible.  Barley  is  a  good 
crop  in  Essex  county.  It  is  worth  from  a  dollar  to 
a  dollar  and  a  quarter  a  bushel  They  get  from 
thirty  to  thirty-five  bushels  to  the  acre.  Barley  and 
Indian  com  make  an  excellent  material  for  bread, 
and  many  farmers  in  Essex  county  use  it  consider- 
ably, and  are  quite  pleased  with  it  He  had  not 
succeeded  in  raising  two  crops  of  barley  in  succes- 
sion, from  the  same  field. 

The  chairman  desired  gentlemen  to  state  their 
experience  in  plowing  in  clover,  as  a  fertilizer. 


Mr.  Howard,  of  Boston,  had  seen  the  practice 
of  plowing  in  clover  to  a  considerable  extent  In 
New  York,  it  is  considered  the  most  important 
means  of  enriching  wheat  lands.  He  referred  to 
an  experiment  made  by  the  late  Oen.  Harrison, 
at  North  Bend,  in  Ohio.  The  farmers  in  his  neigh- 
borhood had  been  in  the  practice  of  plowing  in  the 
whole  crop  of  cbver.  He  tried  an  experiment  on 
twenty-five  acres.  He  mowed  a  part  and  plowed 
in  the  stubble.  A  part  he  pastured  and  then  plowed 
in ;  and  the  crop,  for  several  years,  was  as  good 
where  a  part  had  been  cut  or  fed  off  as  where  the 
whole  had  been  turned  in.  If  a  large  quantity  of 
vegetable  matter  is  plowed  in  while  full  of  sap,  it 
becomes  acid  in  fermentation,  and  is  injurious. 
Some  soils  are  liable  to  be  too  loose  when  there  is 
a  large  quantity  of  vegetable  matter  plowed  in. 
Wheat  land  needs  to  be  well  pulverised  and  not 
very  loose.  Clover  roots  bring  up  a  large  portion 
of  alkali  from  a  great  depth,  to  the  surface ;  and 
then  when  plowed  in,  they  furnish  the  alkali  for 
plants  that  could  not  reach  to  so  great  a  depth. 
Lands  may  be  enriched,  even  by  the  crops  which 
grow  upon  them.  Clover  obtains  much  nourish- 
ment from  the  air,  and  thus  becomes  a  good  ferti- 
lizer when  plowed  in. 

As  to  Canada  thistles  he  thought  a  good  way  to 
kill  them  was  to  cause  the  grass  to  grow  about  them 
so  as  to  smother  them.  But  the  best  way  is  to  cut 
them  thoroughly  as  fast  as  they  grow. 

Mr.  Darling,  of  Boston,  spoke  of  the  impor- 
tance of  plowing  in  clover  for  enriching  the  soil,  as 
shown  in  a  case  he  had  witnessed  in  western  Mas- 
sachusetts. The  cro^  of  oats  obtained  was  over 
sixty-three  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Mr.  Howard  spoke  of  the  importance  of  using  a 
drilling  machine  in  sowing  wheat  Very  few  farm- 
ers in  New  York  now  sow  wheat  broadcast. 

Mr.  Chuds,  of  Waltham,  suggested  that  where 
he  reddes,  the  land  is  so  rocky  that  they  cannot  be 
turned  thoroughly  with  the  Michigan  plow.  They 
plow  in  the  spring  and  plant  to  com,  and  then  the 
next  year,  if  they  wish  to  seed  down,  they  plant  an 
early  kind  of  potatoes,  and  dig  them  in  August,  and 
then  sow  to  grass  seed  and  turnips.  They  thus  get 
a  crop  of  potatoes  and  turnips  in  the  same  season, 
and  a  good  crop  of  grass  the  next  year. 

A  top-dressing  to  grass  land  does  best  when  ap- 
plied in  the  spring,  when  the  grass  is  growing,  so  as 
to  shade  it  some.  The  next  best  time  is  in  Sep- 
tember or  October,  when  the  fall  rains  have  com- 
menced. When  barley  is  highly  manured,  it  pro- 
duces too  much  straw,  and  the  grass  which  comes 
up  with  it  is  liable  to  be  too  slender  to  endure  the 
heat  and  dry  weather  after  the  barley  is  taken  ofL 
Rye  is  raised  in  Brighton,  Waltham  and  Water- 
town  and  vicinity ;  and  it  is  believed  that  the  straw 
pays  for  the  cultivation. 

The  chairman  spoke  of  having  visited  a  farm  in 
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Great  Barrington,  where,  upon  the  same  land,  a 
good  crop  (about  twenty -eight  bushels  to  the  acre) 
had  been  taken  for  twentj^-eight  years  in  suocesdon. 

The  soil  was  of  a  limestone  character.  ser  of  your  paper  for  several  years,  and  not  obserr- 

Rev.  Mr.  Farnham,  of  Boston,  spoke  of  the  ing  much  with  regard  to  warm  drink  for  cows,  I 

value  of  salt-marsh  hay.    He  had  been  acquainted  ^2>'  -^^  y^^'  permission.jjive  my  experience  dur- 


For  ike  New  Sngland  Farmer. 

WARM  DRINZ  FOR  COWS. 

Friend  Beown  :  — Having  been  a  careful  peru- 


with  salt-marshes  in  Marshfield  apd  vicinity,  from 
which  place  much  hay  was  formerly  carried  into 
the  interior.  Recently  its  value  has  decreased 
for  some  cause,  he  thought  it  might  be  made 
valuable. 
Mr.  Choate  said  it  was  now  worth  in  Essex 


ing  the  present  winter.  My  cow  dropped  her  last 
calf  August  27,  1855.  At  the  age  of  four  weeks  it 
was  taken  awav.  She  then  gave  fourteen  quarts  of 
milk  daily,  and  continued  to  do  so  as  long  as  the 
warm  weather  lasted.  When  I  put  her  in  the  bam 
for  the  wintcTi  I  adopted  the  following  plan  for 
feeding,  viz :  —  1  pint  cob  meal,  1  pint  rice  m«il, 
and  1  quart  shorts,  with  i  bushel  cut  hay,  twice 


county,  sixteen  dollars  per  ton  at  the  bam,  and  a  day.    The  quantity  of  milk  decreased  daily,  until 


could  scarcely  be  obtained  at  that  price.  They 
were  accustomed  to  ditch  the  marshes  to  the  depth 
of  three  feet,  the  ditches  being  very  narrow  and 
running  parallel  about  sixteen  or  twenty  feet  apart. 
There  was  a  great  difficulty  in  getting  off  the  hay, 
because  heavy  animals  could  not  go  upon  the 
marshes. 

Mr.  Darling  gave  the  result  of  an  experiment 
in  raising  rye.  He  sowed  one  and  three-fourths 
acres  upon  new  land  where  bmsh  had  been  burned, 
in  August ;  he  then  fed  it  down,  and  obtained  as 
a  crop,  forty-nine  bushels  of  grain  and  three  tons 
of  straw. 

Mr.  Parsons  had  raised  on  new  land,  where 
brush  had  been  burned,  thirty  bushels  to  the  acre, 
many  times,  and  from  large  fields.  He  had  done 
this  when  it  was  sowed  from  the  20th  of  October 
to  the  last  of  November ;  and  therefore  he  ques- 
tioned whether  it  was  any  better  to  sow  in  August, 
on  new  land.  Until  the  present  season,  straw  had 
not  been  worth  more  than,  five  dollars  a  ton  in 
Hampden  county.  But  now,  as  the  hay  crop  is 
short,  it  IB  worth  ten  dollars  a  ton  in  Springfield. 


she  gave  but  seven  quarts.  I  had  allowed  her  all 
this  time  to  drink  from  a  tub  in  my  yard. 

I  concluded  to  adopt  another  method.  About 
the  middle  of  December,  I  fed  her  in  this  manner ; 
1  pint  oil  meal,  1  pint  cob  meal,  1  quart  shorts, 
mixed  with  hoi  water  in  the  form  of  a  swill,  after 
standing  half  an  hour.  I  give  it  to  her  morning 
and  ni^t,  and  one-half  peck  of  carrots  at  noon. 
All  the  water  she  drinks  is  warmed  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  quart  of  warm  water  to  one  pailful  of 
cold.  At  present,  she  gives  ten  or  twelve  quarts 
daily.  Her  dry  hay  is  English  rowen  and  husks 
in  equal  quantities.  F.  £.  BiGELOW. 

Cfmcord,  February,  1856. 


Remarks. — ^In  the  excellent  remarks,  above,  of 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Choate,  of  Essex,  he  expresses  sur- 
prise that  an  agricultural  paper  should  recommend 
plowing  to  extirpate  Canada  thistles.  No  persons 
plow,  we  believe,  in  this  country,  and  leave  the 
ground  in  fitllows ;  but  wherever  they  plow,  they 
cultivate ;  and  if  the  Canada  thistle  can  withstand 
this  process,  it  is  a  more  obstinate  plant  on  other 
lands  than  on  our  own« 


For  the  Sew  England  Farmer. 

HEA8VRIK0  WOOD. 

The  shortest  way  to  measure  a  pile  of  wood,  is  to 
find  the  height  and  length  of  the  pile — five  feet  and 
six  feet,  for  example — multiply  those  figures  to- 
gether— thirty  feet — and  diviae  by  four.  The  an- 
swer is,  cord  feet — seven  and  one-half  cord  feet 

If  you  have  a  load  on  a  wagon  two  tiers,  which 
measures  five  feet  high  by  three  and  one-hal(  mul- 
tiply these  together — seventeen  and  one-half,  and 
divide  by  two.  Answer  eight  and  three-fourths 
feet  w.  D.  B. 

Concord,  Ma$9.y  1856. 


Far  ihe  New  En§^mtd  Farmer, 

THE  KIK6  BIRD  AVD  ITS  NEST. 

Feiend  Brown  : — ^The  February  number  of  the 
Farmar  came  to  hand  this  day,  and,  as  usual,  I  have 
enjoyed  the  perusal  of  it  very  much,  and  propose 
to  say  a  few  words  on  some  of  the  articles  contamed 
therein. 

The  article  on  the  '<King  Bird,"  I  like  very 
much,  and  agree  with  Mr.  Fowler,  in  all  he  says, 
but  in  one  particular  trait,  and  that  is,  that  this 
bird,  so  fiu:  as  I  have  observed,  always  builds  his 
nest  on  the  top  of  a  tree,  where  he  can  see  in  all 
directions,  instead  of  a  secluded  place.  He  stands 
as  a  sentinel,  and  is  almost  sure  to  give  the  first 
alarm  to  other  birds,  when  an  enemy  appears. 

I  have  seen  them  start  off  from  the  nest  after  a 
hawk  that  was  nearly  half  a  mile  off.  They  built 
in  a  tree  that  stood  in  the  corner  of  my  nursery  for 
more  than  twenty  years,  and  as  lone  as  the  tree 
stood,  and  so  exposed  was  the  nest  that  it  could  be 
seen  in  the  road  for  more  than  fifteen  rods  each 
way.  B.  F.  Cutter. 

Pdham,  JST.  JET.,  1856. 


Canker  Eogs. — ^Now  is  the  time  to  rid  young 
trees,  and  such  branches  of  older  ones  as  can  be 
reached,  of  the  eggs  of  the  canker-worm.  They 
are  foimd  in  patches  of  all  sizes,  up  to  as  many  as 
one  or  two  hundred  in  a  patch.  They  are  attached 
to  the  stem  and  twigs,  particularly  in  the  crotches 
of  the  boughs ;  and  can  be  readily  detected  by  the 
eye,  aided  oy  the  strong  light  from  the  snow  be- 
neath. They  may  be  scaled  off  with  the  fingers  and 
destroyed.  If  thrown  on  the  ground  they  are  apt 
to  hatch,  and  the  worms  thus  find  their  way  up  the 
trees.  Hundreds  and  even  thousands  of  eggs  may 
be  removed  in  this  way  with  very  little  troulwe,  and 
in  a  very  few  minutes. — Boston  Journal, 
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A  good  pump  on  the  farm  ia  eiceedingly  dedTS- 

t.     It  ought  to  be  one  not  easily  put  out  of  or- 

T,  one  that  will  throw  water  rapidly,  that  may  be 

readily  jirevented  from  freeiitig,  and  that  can  be 

purehaaed  at  a  moderate  price.    The  purap  figured 

promisea  all  these,  excepting  the  moderate 

price.    A  majority  of  our  farmers  ought  to  procure 

pump  at  a  less  sum  than  twenty  dollars) 

but  if  this  one  will  accomplish  all  that  is  said  of  it 

ID  case  oF  fire,  watering  plants,  washing  windows, 

&c.,  they  are  points  which  must  be  considered,  and 

may  make  this  pump  really  cheaper  than  many  of 

those  now  in  use.     It  ia  manufactured  by  Cowing 

&  Co.,  Seneca  Falls,  New  York,  and  they  speak  of 

as  follows: — 

This  newly  invented  pump  we  deem  the  most 
practical  and  useful  improvement  of  the  age.  It  is 
'  only  adapted  bi  the  ordinary  uses  of  a  well  or 
ern  pump,  of  auperior  and  decided  advantages 
r  all  other  ppmps,  but  combines  the  prindplss 
of  atmospheric  pressure,  or  suction,  with  the  force 
pump ;  and  having  the  patent  ventilating  air^ham- 


.  and  by  simply  tightening  the  nut 
top  of  the  air-chamber,  and  attach!] 


s  calculated  to  throw  t 


constant  and  steady 
nut  on  the 
the  hose  in 


the  place  of  the  spout,  {which  ci 
minute,)  it  is  at  once  converted  into  an  engine  force 
pump,  and  with  the  power  of  one  man  a  constant 
stream  of  water  can  be  thrown  seventy  or  eightv 
feet  horizontally,  or  over  a  two-story  house,  with 
ease,  and  by  attaching  sufficient  hoae,  water  could 
be  carried  over  the  entire  premises. 

IK  particularly  adapted  as  a  safe-guard  axeinst 
fire,  the  washing  of  windows  and  carriagea,  laying 
the  dust,  showering  the  flowers,  &c.  It  is  simple, 
strong  and  very  durable,  being  made  entirely  of 
"On,  and  it  will  do  good  service  forty  or  filty  yeart, 
ith  the  triding  expense  of  a  new  packing  andvatve 
of  leather,  once  in  five  or  seven  years,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  twenty  cents.  The  piston  rod  works 
through  a  stuffing  box  at  the  top  of  the  pump,  ma- 
king a  tight  top,  which  prevents  impedimenta  being 
put  in.  The  plunger  or  bucket  U  the  lower  end 
works  in  the  cylinder  some  three  feet  below  the 
platform,  or  top  of  the  well,  where  to  a  small  let-ofi', 
which  entirely  preventa  freezing  in  winter, — pro- 
vided the  well  is  covered  tighL 

ZKredtoTM.  — When  used  as  a  common  pump, 

with  the  spout  attached,  the  nut  on  the  top  of  the 

chamber  should  be  left  loosened  up  about  two 

ns.  But  when  used  as  an  engine,  with  the  hose 
attached  in  the  place  of  the  spout,  the  nut  on  the 
topof  the  air  climber  must  be  scrc^^'cd  down  tight. 

The  shop  price  of  this  pump,  including  three  feet 
of  hose  and  the  discharge  pipe,  is  $20 ;  extra  hose, 
'  'oply,  per  foot,  25  eta.  j    eitra  hoae,  three  ply, 

ir  foot,  31  eta.)  extra  hrais couplings,  each,  75 eta. 

This  pump  should  be  used  in  wells  not  exceeding 
thirty  feet  m  depth.  For  wells  exceeding  that 
depth,  there  must  be  an  extension  of  the  cylinder 
or  workbg  part  of  the  pump,  at  an  extra  esp«nse 
of  76  cenbi  per  foot. 

Stale  or  county  rights  for  sale. 
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For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

BUBAL  ECONOMT  OF  THE  BRITISH 
ISLES — Ho.  6. 

OOTTNTRY  LIFE. 

Whoever  attempts  to  explain  the  causes  of  the 
agricultural  wealth  of  England,  must  not  omit,  as 
among  the  most  important,  the  taste  of  the  wealth- 
ier and  more  influential  part  of  the  nation  for  a 
country  life. 

This  love  of  a  country  life  is  not  of  yesterday's 
birth,  but  dates  from  the  earliest  history  of  the  Eng- 
lish people,  and  is  part  of  the  national  character.  Both 
Saxon  and  Norman  are  children  of  tl^e  forest  Com- 
bined with  a  spirit  of  individual  independence,  these 
barbarous  races,  of  which  the  English  nation  is  com- 
posed, had  all,  instinctively,  a  turn  for  solitary  life. 
It  was  not  so  with  the  Italians,  the  French  nor  the 
Spaniards,  who  early  manifested  a  predilection  for 
town  life.  From  the  days  of  King  John  to  the 
present  time,  it  has  always  been  among  the  coun- 
try or  rural  population  that  the  true  national  char- 
acter was  to  be  found ;  the  fighting  people  are  of 
the  rural  districts,  not  of  the  towns.  The  present 
war  is  most  warmlv  espoused  by  the  country  pop- 
ulation. Ever)'boay  in  England  desires  to  become 
a  landed  proprietor;  those  who  make  fortunes  buy 
land.  Wnen  a  man  has  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
bom  in  the  town,  he  tries  to  conceal  it  as  much  as 
possible.  Everybody  would  be  bom  in  the  coun- 
try, because  a  country  life  is  the  mark  of  an  aristo- 
cratic origin,  and  when  a  man  happens  not  to  be 
bom  there,  he  wishes,  at  least,  to  oie  there,  that  his 
children  may  inherit  the  prestige.  Look  at  a  list 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  in  official  publications,  it  is 
their  country  residences,  and  not  their  town  address- 
es, which  follow  their  names.  It  is  the  same  with 
the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  as  with 
the  Lords.  All  those  who  have  country  residences 
take  care  to  have  them  indicated  as  their  habitual 
residences.  Appearances  in  this  respect  correspond 
with  fact;  members  of  both  Houses  are  scarce 
more  than  visitors  in  London.  Show  and  splendor 
are  reserved  for  the  country,  as  are  the  interchange 
of  visits,  fetes  and  pleasure  parties. 

The  English  sovereigns  show  the  same  predilec- 
tion for  a  country,  life  as  their  subjects,  living,  as 
they  do,  as  little  as  possible  in  town.  Both  Pnnce 
Albert  and  Queen  Victoria  take  a  real  pleasure  in 
farming.  The  Prince  has  a  farm  at  Windsor,  where 
the  finest  cattle  in  the  three  kingdoms  are  bred 
and  &ttened.  His  produce  generally  gains  the  first 
prizes  at  the  agricultural  shows.  At  Osbora,  where 
she  spends  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  the  Queen 
takes  great  interest  in  her  poultry  yard ;  and  the 
newspapers  have  lately  announced  a  cure  which  her 
majesty  has  discovered  for  a  particular  disease 
among'  turkeys.  We  may  laugn  at  this,  but  the 
English  take  it  very  seriously,  and  are  happy  to  see 
their  Princes  thus  occupied.  I  judge  the  Queen 
keeps  country  habits  or  early  rismg  also,  for,  the 
otk^r  day,  when  the  King  of  Sardinia  was  obHged 
toft^ave  in  the  5  o'clock  train,  the  Queen  break- 
fasted with  him  at  four  in  the  morning. 

All  the  literature  of  England  is  marked  with  this 
distinctive  trait  of  the  Enghsh  character — love  of  the 
country.  England  is  the  country  of  descriptive  po- 
etry, most  of  ner  poets  have  lived  in  the  country, 
and  sung  of  it, — Spencer,  Shakspeare,  Milton,  Cow- 
per,  Thompson  and  Gray. 

The  beneficial  efiects  produced  upon  land  by  the 


habitual  residence  of  families  at  their  country  places, 
may  easily  be  conceived.  In  other  countries,  field- 
labor  goes  to  pay  for  town  luxury;  in  England 
town  work  pays  for  the  luxury  of  the  country.  Al- 
most everything  which  the  most  industrious  nation 
in  the  world  can  produce,  is  in  England  consumed 
for  the  benefit  of  fiurming.  The  proprietor  takes 
a  pride  in  his  place,  and  la^^s  out  hia  pride  produc- 
tively ;  just  as  in  cities,  it  is  spent  in  folly  nrom  ex- 
ample and  rivalship. 

We^  alas,  are  far  from  this  state  of  things.  Yet 
improved  means  of  communication  make  a  constant 
residence  in  the  coimtry  compatible  with  the  pleas- 
ures of  society,  cultivation  of  mind,  or  even  the 
amusements  of  town  life.  Mr.  Webster,  almost 
alone  of  those  among  us  who  have  removed  to  the 
city  and  grown  great,  was  tme  to  his  Saxon  and 
Scotch  blood,  and  the  love  of  the  cpuntry  which 
belongs  to  our  race. 

I  should  pmnt  to  three,  as  above  all  others  prom- 
inent causes  of  the  a^cultui'al  wealth  of  Eng^ 
land — ^first,  the  expansion  of  commerce  and  manu- 
iactures,  which  furnishes  markets  for  the  products 
of  agriculture — second,  to  the  English  love  of  coon- 
try  nfe — third,  to  the  spirit  of  freedom  indigenous 
in  the  English  race.  M. 

For  the  New  Englamd  Farmer. 

SOUTH  DOWN  SHEEP. 

Mb.  Editob  : — In  answer  to  I.  Dimon's  second 
question,  I  would  say  the  South  Down  sheep  com- 
bine as  many  good  qualities  as  any  that  are  adapted 
to  our  soil  and  climate.  "The  South  Down  will 
subsist  on  short  pasture,  but  well  repays  full  feed- 
ing, it  attains  early  maturity,  is  hardv  and  prolific, 
frequently  producing  two  at  a  birth,"  producing 
wool  of  fair  medium  quality,  and  to  my  eye,  the 
most  beautiful  in  form  of  any  sheep  I  know.  The 
bucks  of  this  breed  seem  to  be  more  particularly 
adapted  to  crossing  with  our  common  mixed  me- 
rinos than  those  of  the  other  kinds  of  "mutton 
sheep."  The  first  cross  of  this  kind  usually  pro- 
duces an  animal  very  similar  to  the  South  Down,  in 
form  and  disposition  to  fatten ;  and,  if  the  ewes  are 
fine  wooled,  with  quite  an  improved  fleece.  Some 
of  the  nicest  sheep  I  know,  are  what  I  will  call 
South  Down  mennos,  being  large,  handsome,  and 
excellent  nurses,  and  yielding  good  fleeces  of  wooL 

The  quantity  of  grain  that  sheep  require  varies 
so  much,  depending  on  the  condition  of  the  flock 
at  the  commencement  of  the  foddering  season,  that 
no  definite  rule  can  be  given ;  no  animal  is  more  rea- 
dy to  repay,  with  interest,  good  care  and  generous 
keeping.  As  a  general  rule,  about  one  gill  of  Indian 
com  per  day,  with  good  hay,  will  be  sufficient,  but  if 
early  lambs  are  wanted,  perhaps  half  a  pint  per  day 
would  be  better,  until  the  lambing  season,  when  oats 
should  be  substituted,  as  they  are  not  so  heating. 
You  may  gradually  increase  the  quantity  to  nearly 
a  quart  per  day,  if  you  ^'ant  very  nice  lambs,  and  if 
the  ewes  can  have  roots  in  adoition,  so  much  the 
better.  Early  lambs,  from  sheep  fed  and  managed 
in  this  way,  will  bring,  at  four  months  old,  pretty 
nearly  five  dollars  per  head.  Lambs  that  are  dropped 
Inte  can  be  raised  much  cheaper,  but  the  market  for 
such  is  not  good. 

The  Leicesters,  Cotswolds,  &c,  are  much  in  fa- 
vor with  some,  and  are  doubUess  good  kinds  of 
sheep  for  some  parts  of  the  countr}' ;  but  I  am  not 
in  favor  of  over  large  breeds  of  animals  for  New 
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England.  Were  I  to  name  the  kinds  of  stock  for 
a  rarm,  I  would  say  a  good  Morgan  horse,  Devon 
or  native  cattle,  South  Down  sheep,  Soflblk  pigs, 
and  Dorking  or  native  fowls.  By  native  fowls,  I 
mean  those  beautiful  old-fashioned  fowls  that  were 
generally  found  on  most  ikrms  in  New  England 
thirty  years  ago.  But  I  am  getting  off  from  my 
subject,  and  will  stop  before  I  set  to  writing  my 
dislike  of  all  over-grown  combmations  of  ugliness 
and  bones. 

Rve  for  early  sming  feed  would  no  doubt  be 
good  for  sheep  ana  lambs.  I  have  not  tried  it  my- 
self, but  have  neard  those  who  have,  speak  of  it  m 
high  terms.  T.  B.  Bupfum. 

^ewportf  1  mo.  3,  1B56. 


for  tht  Nw  Sngiand  Formtr, 

HIGHT  SOnr-OAB  UMB. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Every  farmer  has  some  method 
by  which  he  performs  his  labor ;  he  plows  his 
ground  about  such  a  time,  and  about  such  a  depth, 
and  uses  about  so  much  manure  to  tiie  acre.  He 
is  either  governed  by  his  own  judgment,  or  by  the 
way  his  mther  did  before  him,  or  by  Mb.  neignbor, 
or,  perhaps,  by  some  theory  advanced  in  some  agri- 
cultural journal  which  he  may  read. 

Now,  what  we  all  need,  is  the  rigid  method,  or 
that  method,  by  which  from  a  given  amount  of  la- 
bor and  cost,  we  can  attain  the  greatest  results. — 
We  need  more  light,  more  freedom  of  opinion,  a 
greater  interchange  of  expression  in  our  agricultural 
expneriences.  I  have  enjoyed  much  pleasure,  and 
derived  some  benefit,  I  trust,  in  perusmg  the  Far- 
mer the  last  three  years,  and  although  there  has  been 
some  opinions  expressed,  some  theories  advocated, 
which  I  could  not  endorse,  yet,  if  farmers  in  gener- 
al were  to  adopt  and  practice  much  that  comes  to 
us  in  it,  we  should  not  only  be  wiser,  but  it  would 
soon  be  manifested  by  our  elongated  purses. 

But  my  object  in  writing,  is,  to  jpain  some  infor- 
matiom  Livine  in  the  outskirts  of  a  city,  I  hauled 
and  mixed  with  other  manures,  last  winter  and 
spring,  some  thirty  or  forty  loads  of  night  soil  Now 
I  wisn  to  inquire  if  you  or  any  of  your  correspon- 
dents can  tell  me  its  relative  value  compared  with 
other  manures,  and  for  what  kmds  of  soil  it  is  best 
adapted,  (a.)  The  course  I  pursued  with  it  was  to 
mix  it  in  the  spring  with  the  barn-yard  manure, 
(say  one  part  of  the  former  to  five  of  the  latter,) 
hauled  out  the  fall  previous,  a  large  share  of  which 
was  poor  soil  carted  into  the  yard  as  an  absorbent. 
It  was  then  plowed  in  for  sugar  beets,  carrots  and 
onions,  and  mostiy  plowed  in  for  com,  but  a  litUe 
was  put  in  the  hiU  to  give  it  a  start  in  the  first  part 
of  the  season.  I  used  about  twenty  cart-loads  to 
the  acre,  and  had  good  crops.  But  if  others  have 
used  it  more  successfully  by  a  different  manage- 
ment, I  should  be  happy  to  hear  of  it. 

Will  you  please  inform  me  of  the  nature  of 
leached  ume,  and  if  of  any  value  for  wheat  crops, 
and  for  what  kind  of  soils  it  is  best  adapted.  (5.) 

JVewburyport,  Jan,,  1856.  J.  M.  M. 

Remarks.— (a.)  We  should  judge  that  the 
night  soil  you  speak  of,  mixed  unih  other  manures, 
ought  to  afibrd  the  highest  fertilizer  that  can  be 
found,  and  if  applied  plentifully,  on  good  land, 
would  produce  seventy-five  bushels  of  com  to  the 
acre. 


(6.)  If  by  '*leacbed  lime,"  you  mean  gas  lime, 
that  is,  the  reufse  lime,  of  gas  works,  it  should  not 
be  wasted.  Some  writer  says  it  may  be  used  with 
good  effects  under  the  following  circumstances :    * 

1.  It  maybe  used  direotiy  upon  mpssy  land,  upon 
naked  fallows,  and  in  spring,  when  preparing  for 
turnips. 

*  2.  In  composts,  in  which  the  whole  of  the  soluble 
salts  of  lime  wiU  have  a  tendency  to  be  converted  in- 
to gypsum  by  the  action  of  the  air ;  and  consequently 
the  benefits  which  result  from  a  large  application 
of  gypsum  will  be  obtained  by  laying  such  composts 
upon  the  land. 

3.  As  it  appears  to  contain  only  a  small  propor- 
tion of  caustic  lime,  it  may  with  safety  be  mixed  at 
once  with  bam-yard  or  other  animal  manures, 
though  not  in  too  large  quantity.  It  may  also  prove 
a  valuable  admixture  with  guano,  on  which  its  ac- 
tion would  ultimately  be  to  fix  rather  than  to  expel 
the  ammonia. 

4.  Strewn  sparing  over  the  young  turnip  plants, 
it  is  stated  that  it  prevents  the  attack  of  the  turnip 
fiy  $  and  harrowed  in,  when  the  ground  is  naked, 
if  the  quantity  be  considerable,  slugs  and  wire 
worms  disappear  from  its  effects. 

5.  If  applied  in  too  large  quantity,  it  is  liable  to 
be  injurious  to  crops  of  young  grain.  But  grass 
lands,  though  at  first  browned  by  its  application, 
soon  recover  and  repay  the  cost  by  yielding  a 
greener  and  an  earlier  bite  in  the  spring. 


JPor  the  Neto  Sngiand  Farmer. 

SHOW-BOUND  PBUIT  TREES. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^How  is  the  mild  weather  affect- 
ing our  snow-bound  fruit  trees  ?  The  snow  in  most 
sections  is  so  exceedingly  drifted  as  to  bury  the 
lower  branches  of  even  our  largest  fruit  trees.  Far- 
mers are  well  aware  of  the  effect  of  a  thaw  under 
such  circumstances;  the  snow  becomes  more  and 
more  condensed,  and  presses  the  branches  farther 
and  farther  down ;  the  dark  color  of  the  bark  draws 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  the  surface  snow  close 
home  to  the  buried  branches  is  thus  melted,  and 
the  water  taking  the  submerged  part  as  a  spout, 
runs  down  till  it  congeals,  when  a  frozen  crust  ia 
formed  beneath  the  surface,  which  bolts  them  down^ 
in  the  snow-bank,  and  the  branches  are  now  ice- 
bound as  well  as  snow-bound.  Under  this  double 
attachment  they  must  succomb;  they  gradually 
separate  from  the  tree,  and  usually  Break  off 
close  home  to  the  parts  from  which  their  growtii 
commenced,  taking  with  them  a  full  share  of 
baik.  When  Spring  returns,  the  unfortunate  fruit- 
grower, in  the  midst  of  his  iniured  trees,  learns  a 
lesson  that  he  will  not  soon  rorget,  prorided  such, 
an  old-fashioned  winter  returns  often  enough  to  jog 
his  memory. 

I  was  impressed  with  the  importance  of  examin- 
ing fruit  trees,  just  now,  by  seeing  to^ay  on  a  kill- 
side  a  yotmg  Northern  Spy  which  had  been  robbed 
of  half  its  wood  by  the  above  process,  besides  hav- 
ing the  bark  below  torn  off  in  long  strips  half-way 
around  the  tmnk.  On  looking  frirtner,  I  found  the 
branches  of  a  larger  tree  deeply  buried  in  the  snow, 
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and  one  of  them,  about  two  inches  in  diameter, 
drawing  like  a  bolt  from  the  parent  tree.  What 
should  a  stranger  do  in  such  a  case, — leave  things 
to  their  natural  course,  and  the  owner  to  learn  a 
lesson  when  Spring  retuniedP  No,  Mr.  Editor; 
true,  in  one  sense  it  was  none  of  my  business ;  but 
in  a  higher  sense  it  toas  my  business,  jf  I  have  read 
the  Bible  correctly ;  besides,  a  fruit  tree  is  too  no- 
ble and  generous  a  thing  to  see  it  injured  without  9 
feeUng  of  regret,  and  an  impulse  to  save  it  So  I 
set  to  work,  and  in  fifteen  mmntes  had  the  pleasure 
of  liberating  a  fine  tree  from  the  grasp  of  the  snow 
king.  The  branches  sprang  out  of  their  chill  pri- 
son with  a  bound  that  seemed  like  joy,  and  I  felt 
that  I  was  thanked.  For  the  future,  I  shall  regard 
that  tree  with  additional  interest. 

If  the  views  at  the  close  of  this  article  are  cor- 
rect, every  one  will  see  that  they  have  a  fax  wider 
application  than  is  here  made  of  them.         J.  o. 

MarbUheadf  Mass. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

OBHAHEHTAL  OAEDENING. 

Ornamental  sardening  is  one  of  the  fine  arts. 
It  is  classed  with  painting,  and  sculpture  and  archi- 
tecture. It  is  justly  reckoned  with  those  arts,  for 
it  is  founded  upon  the  same  principles  in  the  mind, 
and  calls  into  exercise  the  same  powers.  The  love 
of  the  beautiful,  of  fitness,  of  harmony  in  form,  in 
color,  and  proportion,  are  the  basis  of  all  the  fine 
arts.  Ornamental  gajtlening  was  formerly  one  of 
the  luxuries  of  princes  and  nobles.  Poets  and  trav- 
ellers tell  us  of  the  beautiful  gardens  of  the  east — 
of  the  groves  of  spices,  and  the  fields  of  roses — ^the 
avenues  of  trees,  and  walks  bordered  with  flowers, 
iJie  grottoes,  and  arbors,  and  water- falls,  which 
adorned  them.  Ornamented  grounds  were  no  less 
valued  than  painting  and  statuary.  Indeed,  paint- 
ing and  sculpture  and  architecture  were  put  m  re- 
quisition to  ornament  the  garden.  No  palace  was 
completed,  until  the  grounds  were  wrought  into 
forms  of  beauty,  and  covered  with  the  beautiful 
forms  which  spring  from  the  bosom  of  the  earth. 
But  ornamental  gardens  are  no  longer  a  luxury 
confined  to  the  great  and  the  noble.  The  increase 
of  intelligence,  and  taste  and  wealth,  have  convert- 
ed many  things  that  once  were  luxuries  into  tiie 
comforts  and  even  necessaries  of  Hfe.  Every  man 
who  cultivates  even  a  small  patch  of  ground,  and 
who  has  a  taste  for  beauty,  can  ornament  his  cul- 
ture ;  can  mingle  with  those  plants  which  are  sweet 
to  the  taste,  and  which  are  designed  to  noiuish  the 
body,  such  as  are.  pleasant  to  the  sight,  and  such  as 
shed  an  agreeable  frasrance  around  him.  In  Eu- 
rope, ornamental  gardens  are  laid  out  by  artists, 
and  cultivated  under  their  direction.  An  artist  is 
there  as  indispensable  as  an  architect.  Several  gen- 
tlemen in  this  country  are  devoting  themselves  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  art  of  landscape  gardening, 
aad  are  doing  much  to  promote  ornamental  and 
tasteful  culture  in  the  vicinity  of  our  large  cities,  and 
much  to  improve  the  public  grounds  of  the  cities 
themselves,  and  thus  to  cultivate  and  gratify  the 
taste  of  the  citizens. 

Men  of  wealth,  and  those  who  have  little  knowl- 
edge of  cultivation,  and  little  time  to  devote  to  it, 
and  who  wish  to  create  rapidly  a  world  of  beauty 
around  them,  may  employ  the  artist  But  every 
farmer  should  be  his  own  artist  Nature  has  im- 
planted in  every  man,  the  love  of  the  beautiftili  and 


every  man  should  cultivate  the  taste  which  nature 
has  nven  him,  and  it  will  become  to  him  a  source 
of  pleasure  and  enjoyment  Every  man  cannot 
paint,  but  every  man  can  make  a  picture.^  The 
nurmer  has  not  time,  or  patience,  or  the  cultivated 
taste  necessary  to  success  in  painting.  But  the 
farmer  can  make  a  beautiful  garden,  and  what 
more  beautiful  picture  can  anywhere  be  found, 
than  a  well-arranged,  well-cultivated  garden  ?  The 
cultivator  can  make  a  garden  anywhere;  among  the 
rocks,  upon  the  steep  declivity,  he  can  form  a  ter- 
race ;  by  the  side  of  the  brook,  around  the  pond,  or 
along  the  borders  of  the  marsh,  he  can  make  beau- 
tiful flowers  spring  up.  He  can  plant  flowering 
shrubs,  or  climbing  vines,  or  fruit-bearing  trees. 
He  can  form  beds  of  rich  vegetables,  and  oorders 
of  roses,  or  pinks  and  verbenas.  He  can  arrange 
them  in  straight  lines,  or  curved  lines.  He  can 
form  them  into  parallelograms  or  squares,  into 
circles  or  ellipses,  mto  trianffles  or  hexagons,  into 
any  forms  that  may  please  his  fimcy,  or  best  suit 
the  nature  of  the  ground.  He  may  so  arrange  the 
vegetable  forms  that  spring  from  the  soil,  and  whiich 
are  beautiful  in  themselves,  and  so  combine  their 
shade  and  hues,  as  to  increase  and  brighten  the 
beauty  of  the  whole.  And  he  can  set  the  picture 
in  a  beautiful  frame.  He  can  surround  his  garden 
with  trees — evergreens,  forest  trees  and  fruit  trees, 
so  arranc^ed  as  to  give  shade  to  those  plants  that 
require  it,  and  to  protect  all  from  the  cold  winds. 
By  doing  a  little  at  a  time,  by  adding  one  improve- 
ment after  another,  and  one  beauty  after  another, 
every  farmer  may,  in  a  few  years,  create  a  beauti- 
ful scene  around  him  that  will  amply  reward  all 
his  pains. 

A  garden  thus  formed  by  degrees,  is  much  better 
than  one  produced  at  once,  and  by  a  large  outlaj 
of  labor  and  money.  The  pleasure  of  creating  it  is 
prolonged,  and  the  expenditure  being  but  litUe  at 
a  time,  is  not  felt,  and  in  this  way,  new  flowers,  and 
vegetables  and  fruits  are  added  from  time,  that 

?rield  new  pleasure,  and  add  new  beauty  to  it  A 
>eautiful  garden  is  a  source  of  pleasure  to  the  fam- 
ily. The  wife  and  children  can  here  indulge  their 
taste,  and  study  the  beautiful  forms  and  wonderful 
instincts  of  nature.  It  is  one  of  the  most  fruitful 
sources  of  instruction.  The  former  can  here  bring 
his  children  around  him,  and  speak  to  them  of  the 
wisdom,  and  skill  and  benevolence  of  the  Creator. 
He  can  dissect  flowers,  and  plants  and  seeds,  and 
show  their  curious  structure,  and  how  wonderfully 
nature  has  provided  for  their  preservation. 

This  is  that  one  of  the  fine  arts  which  the  farmer 
can  cultivate.  It  is  the  one  that  is  suited  to  his 
condition  and  circumstances,  and  by  the  cultivation 
of  it,  he  can  gratify  the  love  of  beauty  that  nature 
has  given  him ;  and  while  he  is  gratifying  this  love, 
he  is  improving  his  intellect  and  his  heart  The 
mere  allusion  to  this  part  of  the  subject  will  su|^ 
gest  a  multitude  of  pleasant  thoughts  to  the  min£ 

The  cultivation  of  a  garden  is  a  source  or  recre- 
ation to  the  farmer,  ms  strength  and  time  are  se- 
verely taxed  in  cultivating  the  staple  products  of 
the  field.  Like  all  men,  he  needs  relaxation  and 
recreation.  Where  can  he  find  it  so  well  as  in  his 
garden  P  It  will  make  him  fond  of  his  home.  It 
will  keep  him  from  temptation.  Instead  of  seek- 
ing pleasure  in  the  store  and  the  tavern,  he  will 
find  it  in  his  home.  How  many  a  young  former, 
had  he  early  commenced  the  ciiltivation  of  a  beau- 
tiful garden,  would  have  been  saved  from  ruin. 
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This  is  a  subject  that  needs  to  be  urged  upon  the 
community.  Every  improvement  in  agriculture 
meets  with  opposition,  and  works  its  way  slowlvin* 
to  use,  especially  if  it  does  not  yield  immediate 
profit  Editors  of  agricultural  papers  have  a  work 
to  do  with  regard  to  this  matter.  They  must  press 
it  upon  the  attention  of  the  cultivators  of  the  soiL 
Every  man  of  taste  should  seek  to  interest  his  neigh- 
bors, and  especially  the  younger  portion  of  them, 
in  the  subject.  By-and-bye  it  will  take  hold  upon 
the  Dublic  mind,  and  add  greatly  to  the  beauty  of 
our  land,  and  increase  our  attacnment  to  our  be- 
loved country.  It  will  surround  our  homes  with  as- 
Bociations  of  beauty,  and  memories  of  pleasure  and 
joy,  that  we  shall  carry  with  us  wherever  we  roam, 
and  that  will  never  forsake  us,  till  we  lie  down  to 
our  final  repose  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth. 

Concordy  February  20lh,  1856. 


B. 


For  the  New  Ungland  Farmer. 

SICALL  MATTERS  WORTH  KHOWINO. 

BY  P&OP.  J.  A.  NASH. 

Com  planted  three  feet  apart  each  way,  gives  30| 
hills  to  the  rod,  4840  to  the  acre,  and  48,400  to  a 
ten-acre  field.  Allowing  5i  hills  to  the  rod  for  the 
worms  and  crows,  it  would  leave  25  hilLs  to  the  rod, 
4000  to  the  acre,  and  40,000  to  a  ten-acre  field. 

Planting  four  feet  apart  each  way,  gives  19  9-64 
hills  to  the  rod,  3062i  to  the  acre,  and  30,625  to 
a  ten-acre  field.  Whether  the  crows  and  worms 
would  find  as  many  hills  four  feet  apart,  is  not  a 
matter  for  mathematical  calculation,  but  supposing 
they  should  destroy  62i  hills  to  the  acre,  there 
would  be  left  19  hills  to  the  rod,  3000  to  the  acre, 
and  30,000  to  a  ten-acre  field. 

It  is  manifest  that  about  4000  hills  are  to  be  ex- 
pected from  3  feet  planting,  and  about  3000  from 
4  feet.  A  pint  to  a  nill  on  the  3  feet  planting,  will 
give  62i  bushels  to  the  acre.  A  ouart  to  the  hill, 
(and  I  would  quite  as  soon  undertake  to  get  a  quart 
from  4  feet  planting  as  a  pint  from  3  feet,)  will  give 
93}  bushels^  allowmg  4000  hills  to  have  escaped 
all  accidents  in  one  case,  and  3000  in  the  other. 
The  com  plant  seems  to  have  no  objection  to 
two  or  three  very  near  neighbors ;  but  it  wants 
all  others  to  be  remote : — as  if  it  would  say  to  any- 
thing within  less  than  four  feet,  except  its  bosom 
companion  of  the  same  hill,  as  Diogenes  in  his  tub 
said  to  King  PhiUp — "out  of  my  sunlight." 

Owing  to  this  strange  sort  or  propensity,  if  I  may 
so  call  it.  or  rather  owing  to  unknown  causes — ^posp 
flibly  to  tile  generation  of  vegetable  warmth,  as  pigs 
proHt  by  each  others'  animal  heat  in  a  cold  winters 
night — ^four  stalks  of  corn  will  grow  quite  as  luxu- 
riantly in  the  smallest  space  possible,  as  one  of  them 
would  have  grown  alone ;  but  are  annoyed  and  put 
bade  if  other  hills  are  too  near.  Nothing  is  lost  by 
planting  the  kernels  in  a  hiU  thickly  together.  1 
would  as  soon  have  a  corn-planter  that  should  leave 
them  in  actual  contact,  as  one  that  would  scatter 
them  over  a  square  foot  Whether,  like  the  pigs, 
they  keep  each  other  warm,  by  close  packing,  each 
generating  a  kind  of  vital  heat,  by  which  all  the 
others  are  benefited,  or  what  maybe  the  trae  cause, 
I  know  not ;  but  the  fact  is  certain,  that  three  or 
ibur  stalks  in  a  circular  inch  vdll  do  as  well,  and 
each  will  put  forth  as  extended  roots  and  as  broad 
leaves  and  as  long  stalks,  and  just  about  as  many 
and  as  full  ears  as  if  there  were  but  one. 


It  would  seem  as  if  there  was  an  influence  of 
com  plants  upon  each  other,  calorific,  electrical  or 
some  other,  not  yet  known,  ^orable  within  short 
distances  only,  and  that  for  this  reason,  whatever  it 
may  bei  nothiing  is  lost  by  putting  the  seed  in  jux- 
taposition. But  much  has  been  lost  in  this  country, 
both  in  the  increase  of  labor  and  in  the  diminution 
of  crop,  by  planting  the  hills  too  thickly.  Four  feet 
each  way,  giving  in  round  numbers,  3000  hills  to 
the  acre,  is  the  best  distance.  If  the  com  be  of  a 
yery  small  kind,  it  may  be  nearer  together.  But 
who  wishes  to  raise  such  com,  unless  it  be  in  some 
cold  mountain  region,  much  exposed  to  May  and 
September  frosts  ?  Or  if  you  wish  to  grow  a  com 
crop  on  hard,  uncomfortable  land  to  tiU,  it  may  be 
well  to  fill  the  soil  with  manure  and  plant  34|  feet 
instead  of  4,  calculating  to  raise  the  heat  of  the 
soil  by  the  fermenting  manure  as  a  sort  of  compen- 
sation for  shutting  out  the  sun,  and  so  to  get  your 
allowance  of  com  by  the  cultivation  of  as  small  a 
piece  as  possible.  But  in  proper  corn  land,  orduia- 
rily  manured,  4  feet  planting  unll  give  more  com 
loUh  less  labor. 

In  3  feet  planting,  the  length  of  row  is  5i  rods 
to  the  square  rod,  880  rods  to  the  acre,  and  8800 
rods  to  a  ten-acre  field.  In  4  feet  planting,  the 
length  of  row  is  4|  rods  to  the  square  rod,  660  rods 
to  tne  acre,  and  6600  to  a  ten-acre  field.  To  plow 
out,  or  to  cultivate  a  ten-acre  field,  planted  at  3  feet, 
twice  to  a  row,  the  horse  walks  55  miles ;  in  plow- 
ing ten  acres,  at  4  feet,  be  walks  41  miles,  80  rods. ' 

In  planting  a  ten-acre  lot,  at  3  feet,  the  planter 
walks  2Ti  miles.  In  planting  the  same,  at  4  feet, 
he  walks  20  miles,  200  rods.  If  in  planting  in  the 
old  way  vnth  the  hoe  and  pouch,  it  requires  five 
distinct  motions  to  a  hiU,  it  will  require  242,000  for 
a  ten-acre  lot,  at  3  feet;  and  153,625  for  planting 
the  same  at  4  feet.  On  land  not  uncommonly  fea- 
sible, the  latter  would  be  ten  good  days'  work ; 
and  the  former,  at  the  same  rate  of  time  per  hill 
would  be  upwards  of  sixteen ;  but  as  one  would 
plant  hills  near  each  other  m  a  little  less  time,  say 
nfteen. 

If  there  should  ever  be  brought  into  use  a  horse- 
planter,  which  would  plant  two  rows  at  a  time,  and 
be  so  light  of  draft  as  to  be ,  easily  drawn  by  one 
horse,  and  would  yet  do  its  work  well,  this  work 
could  be  done  in  one  day  by  a  single  horse  and  a 
man.  The  travel,  in  case  of  3  feet  planting  would 
be  14i  miles ;  and,  in  case  of  4  feet,  would  be  10 
miles,  100  rods. 

The  expectations  of  such  a  planter  would  appear 
visionary  to  most  men ;  and  so  did  that  of  a  steam- 
boat to  the  cotemporaries  of  Robert  Fulton. 

J.   N. 
For  ike  Neie  Enffiaiid  Famm, 

WILLOW  FENCES. 

Mb.  Editok: — «*A.  B."  inquires  through  your 
paper  concerning  willow  fences.  Now  I  have  had 
some  experience  that  way,  and  am  willing  to  tell 
him  what  little  I  know  about  it  I  should  say  that 
some  yarieties  of  the  basket  willow  are  good  for 
fences, — ^the  strongest  growing  sorts  that  are  used 
for  osiers,  such  as  the  <*Beveridge ;"  I  think  they 
will  do  well  in  land  that  is  tolerably  moist.  The 
ground  should  be  prepared  bv  spading  and  manur- 
ing, and  the  willows  should  be  kept  free  of  weeds 
and  grass  until  they  get  a  good  start.  I  put  them 
about  twenty  inches  to  two  feet  apart,  though  I 
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think  they  would  do  well  as  near  as  a  foot.  The 
strongest  cuttines  I  could  get  were  from  the  use  of 
wood  three  or  four  years  old,  and  set  them  a  foot 
to  fifteen  inches  in  the  ground,  and  three  to  four 
above  j  but  uqless  the  ground  is  moist,  many  of 
them  will  die  in  this  way ;  it  is  hetter  to  cut  the 
tops  shorter.  If  it  does  well,  in  four  or  five  years 
it  will  make  a  pretty  good  fence.  Gattle  will  not 
browse  it  much  only  on  the  sides,  A  great  deal  of 
good  willow  for  basket-making  could  be  raised  in 
tois  way  on  division  fences,'  I  have  some  such 
fence,  but  I  planted  poor  sorts  of  willow  years  ago, 
before  I  was  posted  up  in  these  matters. 
JSTeiulon  Centrtt  Jan,,  1856.  J.  F.  a  H. 


NINTH  LEGISLATIVE  AGBICULTV- 
R  AL  MEETING. 

RlPORTlD  rOR  1HB  FABHXft  BT  H.   E.  ROOKWSLL. 

The  nmih  Legislative  Agricultural  meeting  was 
held  Tuesday  evening,  as  usual,  in  the  Hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  meeting  was  called 
to  order  by  Dr.  Fisher,  of  Fitchburg,  at  half-past 
7  o'clock,  who  announced  that  the  subject  for  dis- 
cussion would  be,  "Indian  Com,  a^  a  grain  and  as 
fodder  J*  He  then  introduced  Hon.  John  Brooks, 
of  Princeton,  as  the  Chairman  of  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Brooks  spoke  of  the  relative  importance  of 
the  com  crop,  which  he  considered  quite  as  valua- 
ble, as  a  crop  in  Massachusetts,  as  in  any  other 
State.  The  average  crop  in  this  State  is  from  thir- 
ty-one to  thirty-five  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  the 
price  at  which  it  is  sold  makes  it  more  profitable 
here  than  in  Illinois,  where  they  raise  on  an  aver- 
age not  more  than  thirty-six  bushels  to  the  acife. 
He  then  urged  gentlemen  present  to  give  their  views 
on  the  subject  as  announced,  or  to  state  any  fact 
having  a  bearing  on  the  subject  of  com  culture, 
every  fad  being  of  importance  to  fkrmers. 

Mr.  Fat,  of  Lynn,  stated  some  of  the  results  of 
his  experience.  He  considered  com  as  a  hungry 
feeder,  and  therefore  he  wanted  to  have  the  land  in 
a  high  state  of  cultivation.  Generally,  he  planted 
on  land  which  had  been  in  grass;  and  he  plowed  in 
the  fall,  and  in  the  Spring  put  about  twelve  cords 
of  manure  to  the  acre.  He  planted  about  three 
and  a  half  feet  apart  in  drills,  striking  out  the  drills 
with  a  plow,  and  dropping  the  com  without  refer- 
ence to  hills ;  and  he  did  not  hill  up  the  com  by 
hoeing,  but  used  a  cultivator.  The  best  manure 
was  that  which  had  been  composted  in  winter,  or 
plowed  in  to  the  ground  in  the  &U  preceding,  so 
that  it  might  compost  in  the  soiL 

The  addition  of  plaster,  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred 
pounds  to  the  acre,  or  of  ashes,  will  always  increase 
the  crop,  even  though  the  ashes  have  been  leached. 
He  had  found  little  difference  in  the  effect,  whether 
the  ashes  were  applied  after  the  com  had  come  up, 
or  were  put  in  the  hills  befbre. 

As  to  the  time  of  cutting,  he  said  he  cut  as  soon 
as  it  is  glazed,  and  stacked  it  up  in  shooks  and  al- 
lowed it  to  cure  in  that  way.    After  it  is  brought 


into  the  bam,  and  the  com  removed,  the  stalks  are 
salted  when  put  away  fbr  fodder.  In  feeding  it  out, 
he  cut  the  stalks  very  fine,  added  a  little  meal  and 
water,  and  allowed  it  to  stand  and  ferment  forty- 
eight  hours.  He  had  never  seen  cattle  kept  on  so 
little  fodder  as  by  this  method  of  feeding.  Gattle 
of  all  kinds  feed  upon  it  greedily. 

Amasa  Walker,  of  Brookfield,  was  glad  to  be- 
lieve that  more  and  more  attention  was  being  paid 
to  the  cultivation  of  com,  and  especially  to  the  use 
of  stalks  for  fodder.  There  is  a  necessity  for  pro- 
viding something  to  meet  the  fieulure  of  the  grass 
crop  by  drought,  which  often  occurs  in  August ; 
and  com  is  well  adapted  to  the  purpose.  The  ma- 
nure best  suited  to  com  is  that  which  has  been  some- 
what fermented.  Bam  cellars  for  composting,  were 
becoming  very  common  in  his  vicinity,  he  said,  and 
more  efforts  are  made  to  secure  all  the  manure 
possible.  He  said  that  during  the  last  year  he  had 
tried  phosphate  of  lime,  which  had  a  wonderful  ef- 
fect, making  a  hundred  per  cent  difference  in  the 
crop.  The  phosphate  used  was  that  manufactured 
by  DeBurg.  Many  farmers  in  his  ricinity  had 
tried  it,  and  in  all  cases  it  proved  successful.  He 
had  found  it  valuable  on  grass  land  with  a  clay  soil. 
The  line  where  the  phosphate  of  lime  was  sown 
was  perceptible  as  far  as  the  field  could  be  seen. 
He  found  that  its  effects  appeared  to  be  increased 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  applied,  which  is  not 
the  case  with  guano.  The  first  crop  of  grass  was 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty  per  cent,  better  where  it 
was  applied ;  and  the  second  crop  was  a  hundred 
per  cent  better.  If  the  quality  of  phosphate  can  be 
kept  as  good  as  that  used  in  his  vicinity,  it  would 
prove  exceedingly  valuable  as  a  fertilizer.  In  an- 
swer to  an  inquiry,  Mr.  W.  said  he  applied  fbur 
hundred  poimds  to  the  acre  of  com,  putting  it  into 
the  hill  with  the  com.  The  giieat  argument  in  its 
favor  is  that  it  is  so  simple  and  easy  of  application, 
and  much  more  safb  than  guano,  there  seeming  to 
be  no  risk  in  its  use. 

Mr.  MosELt,  of  Westfield,  spoke  of  his  experi- 
ence in  the  use  of  guano.  Five  years  ago  h^  got  a 
ton  of  genuine  Peruvian  guano,  and  sowed  about 
three  hundred  pounds  to  the  acre  on  old  pasture 
land,  as  poor  as  any  in  the  worid,  and  harrowed  it 
in  thoroughly,  and  then  brushed  the  land,  and  then 
planted  his  com.  He  did  not  think  a  hill  Med  to 
come  up,  and  by  its  application  he  got  twenty  bush- 
els more  to  the  acHe..  The  next  year  he  sowed 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  to  the  acre,  and  it 
gave  him  twenty-three  bushels  to  the  acre  addition- 
aL  He  had  found  three  hundred  pounds  to  the 
acre  better  than  a  hundred  loads  of  manure.  If  he 
was  to  have  one  hundred  dollars  worth  of  common 
manure  or  three  hundred  pounds  of  guano  offered 
him,  he  would  prefer  the  guano.  He  had  found 
it  useful  when  applied  to  com  for  two  years  in  suc- 
cession.   He  cautioned  those  present  to  be  sure  to 
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get  the  PeruTian  guano,  for  he  could  not  warrant 
any  other;  but  that  he  considered  it  a  perfect  ma- 
nure. He  raised  two  himdred  bushels  of  com  this 
year  on  land  that  would  not  have  borne  white  beans 
by  the  use  of  one  ton  of  guano.  [Quantity  of  land 
not  stated.]  The  guano  was  applied  in  a  finely 
pulTenzed  state.  He  carried  it  into  the  field  in 
that  state,  and  mixed  it  with  some  of  the  earth  of 
the  field,  whatever  it  might  be,  and  then  sowed  it 
In  answer  to  a  question  from  the  chairman,  he  said 
the  average  crop  was  fifty  bushels  to  the  acre  in  his 
vicinity,  and  where  manure  is  applied  freely  and 
guano  used,  they  get  from  sixty  to  seventy-five 
bushels.  When  asked  what  was  the  average  cost 
of  cultivation  to  the  acre,  he  said  he  had  made  no 
figures,  and  rather  humorously  suggested  that  if  a 
fiirmer  were  to  do  that,  he  would  fail  twice  in  a  year, 
a  statement  which  produced  incredulous  smiles. 

Mr.  Walker  further  urged  &rmers  to  try  the  use 
of  the  phosphates  and  of  guano  more,  with  care  to 
record  the  results  of  their  experiments.  He  was  ear- 
nest in  his  advice  to  cultivate  com  more. 

Mr.  C00I4ET,  of  Conway,  found  com  the  most 
profitable  crop  he  could  raise.  He  raised  it  on  the 
same  field  two  years  in  succession,  the  first  year  ap- 
plying twelve  to  fourteen  loads  of  compost — ^half 
muck  and  half  ham-yard  manure — ^to  the  acre, 
and  the  second  year,  applying  twenty-five  loads 
to  the  acre;  he  obtained  seventy  bushels  to 
the  acre,  which  weighed  in  January  sixty-four  lbs. 
to  the  busheL  According  to  his  calculations  it 
eost  him  forty«eight  cents  per  busheL 

Mr.  Osgood,  of  South  Reading,  thought  there 
had  not  been  sufficient  attention  given  to  raising 
com  for  green  fodder.  He  scud  that  he  had  for- 
merly been  employed  in  buying  butter  and  cheese 
far  the  Boston  market,  and  always  found  the  best 
to  be  produced  where  fanners  fed  green  com  in 
the  case  of  fidlure  of  their  pastures.  Last  year  he 
planted  a  piece  of  very  poor  land, — ^pine  plain  land 
— and  applied  a  compost  of  night-soil  and  coal  ash- 
es, and  raised  as  fine  a  piece  of  com  for  fodder  as 
he  had  ever  seen.  On  a  part  of  the  same  land,  he 
applied  well-rotted,  bara-yard  manure,  liberally, 
and  the  crop  was  not  as  good  as  in  the  other  case. 
On  feeding  green  com  as  fodder,  he  had  found  his 
cows  to  increase  in  their  quantity  of  milk,  giving 
nearly  as  much  in  the  fall  as  when  fed  in  the  pas- 
tares  in  June. 

Mr.  EuEBSON,  of  Boston,  wanted  to  have  some 
information  as  to  the  best  kind  of  com  to  be  plant- 
ed. Last  year  he  planted  a  kind  of  eight  rowed 
Oom»  which  did  not  get  ripe  on  his  fJEum,  which  is 
in  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  Walkse  recommended  the  use  of  the  kind 
called  the  King  Philip  com.  His  own  ripened 
thoroughly,  and  was  ripe  sooner,  by  a  fortnight, 
than  that  of  any  one  in  the  town.  It  is  a  produc- 
tive com  also. 


Mr.  Dodge,  of  Sutton,  had  been  experimenting 

with  a  smaU  kind  of  com,  which  he  called  Tip  corn. 

He  planted  it  in  drills,  and  quite  thick;  he  procured 

a  large  crop.     He  had  found  an  objection  to  the 

King  Philip  com  that  it  had  a  large  stalk,  and 

sometimes  it  did  not  ripen  on  his  land.    There  is  a 

singular  fiict,  that  while  all  crops  of  the  root  kind 

have  deteriorated,  com,  which  is  indigenous  here, 
maintains  its  character.     He  knew  of  one  farm 

where  the  same  kind  of  com  had  been  planted  for 
seventy  years,  and  never  changed  or  mixed  at  all. 
He  had  found  com  to  be  his  most  profitable  crop. 
Many  fiirmers  say  they  cannot  afford  to  raise  corn. 
But  com  can  be  raised  for  fifty-eight  cents  per  bush- 
el.   If  so,  it  is  a  profitable  crop  in  this  State. 

Pork  can  be  made  from  com,  and  the  raising  of 
pork  will  help  in  increasing  the  manures.  He  had 
not  been  successful  in  the  use  of  the  phosphates. 
In  the  purchase  of  guano,  he  had  reason  to  believe 
that  farmers  were  often  imposed  upon.  He  spoke 
strongly  in  favor  of  com  fodder  for  cows.  He  knew 
the  cow  of  a  neighbor  that  gave  a  good  quantity  of 
milk  through  the  winter  and  appeared  well  in  the 


spring,  having  been  fed  only  on  com  stalks. 

Mr.  W.  J.  BucKMiNSTER  thought  too  much 
could  not  be  said  in  favor  of  the  cultivation  of  corn. 
Nothing  makes  a  fkrmer  feel  so  rich  as  a  good  crop 
of  com.  He  exhibited  some  specimens,  which  he 
supposed  to  be  the  Brown  com,  which  was  very 
handsome  indeed.  It  is  an  eight-rowed  com,  with  a 
small  cob  and  stalk,  and  filled  out  perfectly  at  the 
tip. 

He  sowed  considerable  com  in  drills  for  fodder 
and  some  broad-cast.  In  both  cases,  he  obtained 
a  large  crop.  In  curing,  there  is  a  danger  of  ma- 
king the  stalks  too  dry.  Even  if  they  mould  a  lit- 
tle, cattle  will  eat  them  better.  For  fodder,  he  was 
rather  in  favor  of  the  sweet  com.  Gen.  Chandleb, 
of  Lexington,  had  told  him,  he  said,  that  he  had 
raised  a  certain  kind  of  sweet  com  for  twenty 
years,  and  he  had  found  it  very  excellent  His  cat- 
tle will  pick  out  the  stalks  of  sweet  com  from  a  mix- 
ture of  difierent  kind^,  showing  that  they  prefer  it. 

Mr.  Howard,  of  Boston,  spoke  of  the  varieties  of 
com  which  are  recommended.  Among  them  he 
said  there  was  one  which  had  obtained  great  celeb- 
rity under  the  name  of  the  Wyandott  com.  But  it 
has  been  known  in  Western  New  York  as  the  Tus- 
carora  com,  and  it  is  of  a  white  and  tasteless  kind. 
The  earliest  kind  of  sweet  com  is  known  as  the 
Dairling  com,  from  the  late  Judge  DAEiiiNG,  of 
New  Haven,  Connecticut.  It  is  very  sweet  and 
very  early. 


To  CoBBESPONDBNTS. — ^A  beautiful  article  on 
"Woman's  Influence"  in  rural  life,  by  a  lady,  one 
on  agricultural  afiisdrs  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  several 
others  on  various  topics,  have  been  received  and 
will  be  given  in  due  time. 
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PROM  TEE  FIELD  AHD  FARM-YARD. 

BT    WILSON     PLAQQ. 
THE  BLUB  JAY. 

If  we  Tifiit  any  part  of  our  forest,  or  if  we  live 
near  an  extensive  wood,  in  the  winter,  we  are  sure 
to  be  greeted  by  the  voice  of  the  lively  Blue  Jay, 
another  of  our  well-known  winter  birds.  He  is 
recognized  by  his  elegant  plumage  of  different 
shades  of  blue;  his  pale  azure  crest  and  head, 
adorned  with  purple  silky  plumes ;  his  black  cres- 
cent-shaped collar ;  his  wing  or  tail  of  li^ht  blue, 
with  stripes  of  white  and  black,  his  harsh  voice,  and 
his  lively  and  querulous  manners.  A  constant  res- 
ident in  our  woods,  his  voice  may  be  heard  at  every 
season ;  but  like  that  of  the  crow,  it  attracts  partic- 
ular attention  only  in  the  winter,  when  the  most  of 
the  birds  are  absent.  He  is  a  true  American,  be- 
in^  known  throughout  this  continent,  and  never 
visiting  any  other  country.  Though  a  beautiful 
bird,  tne  farmer,  who  is  well  acquainted  with  his 
thieving  habits,  is  no  friend  to  him ;  for  he  takes 
not  only  what  is  necessary  for  his  immediate  wants, 
but  hoards  nuts  and  grain  in  large  quantities  for  fu- 
ture use.  When  engaged  in  his  foragings,  he  is  in 
general  extremely  noisy ;  but  as  proof  of  his  wari- 
ness, when  he  ventures  into  the  oam  to  take  what 
does  not  belong  to  him,  he  is  silent  and  stealthy, 
and  exhibits  all  the  peculiar  manners  of  a  thief. 

The  Blue  Jay  is  never  absent  from  our  woods, 
and  in  the  winter,  like  the  Chickadee  and  the  Wood- 
peckers, he  seems  greatly  to  enliven  them  by  his 
loud  notes  and  his  brilliant  plumage.  At  this  sea- 
son he  has  no  opportunity  of  doing  mischief,  either 
by  plundering  the  cornfields,  or  by  robbing  the 
smaller  birds  of  their  eggs;  and  as  most  of  the  trees 
are  leafless,  he  is  more  easily  seen,  and  hence  there 
seems  to  be  a  greater  number  of  Jays  with  us  in 
winter  than  in  summer.  His  characteristic  traits 
kre  extreme  activity  and  irascibility.  He  is  never 
•still,  and  always  seems  like  one  who  is  out  upon 
some  expedition.  His  irascibility  is  particularly 
manifested  when  one  ventures  near  his  nest  I 
found  a  nest  of  this  bird  when  I  was  a  lx)y ;  and  on 
climbing  the  tree  to  examine  its  contents,  the  old 
birds  flew  round  me,  aiming  their  blows  at  my  face 
and  eyes  with  so  much  determination  that  I  hardly 
dared  to  stay  long  enough  to  ascertain  the  color  of 
the  eggs.  At  the  same  time  they  raised  such  a  hue 
and  cry,  that  in  less  than  a  minute  a  dozen  others 
had  assembled,  and  commenced  screaming  at  me 
with  a  vengeance  which  I  had  never  before,  and 
have  never  again  experienced.  I  have  ever  since 
that  time  been  persuaded  that  the  Blue  Jay  has  but 
little  of  the  meekness  of  a  dove,  and  that  it  would 
never  tamely  submit  to  molestation  or  injury. 

At  certain  times  I  have  heard  this  bird  utter  a 
few  notes  that  somewhat  resemble  the  tinkling  of  a 
bell,  and  which,  if  svllabled,  might  form  such  a  word 
as  diUy-lilly,  diUy4iHy ;  but  the  strain  is  not  consid- 
ered a  song.  Indeed,  there  is  nothing  musical 
about  him,  as  in  all  his  imitations  of  other  sounds, 
he  seems  to  prefer  the  harsh  to  the  melodious,  such 
as  the  voice  of  the  hawk  and  the  owl  and  other 
noisy  birds.  He  seems  to  have  considerable  talent 
for  mimicry,  often  exercising  it  in  a  wild  state, 
and  still  more  when  caeed  and  domesticated.  He 
may  then  be  taught  to  imitate  human  speech,  like 


the  parrot,  to  counterfeit  certaui  mechanical  sounds, 
to  frighten  the  cat,  and  whistle  after  the  dog. 

The  Jay  is  an  industrious  consumer  of  the  larger 
insects  and  grubs,  and  in  this  way  atones  for  some 
of  the  mischief  he  performs.  In  this  respect,  how- 
ever, his  services  are  not  to  be  compared  with  those 
of  the  crow,  or  the  birds  of  the  woodpecker  tribe ; 
but  he  is  one  of  the  most  cheering  tenants  of  our 
woods  at  a  season  when  they  have  but  few  inhabi- 
tants. It  is  not  often  that  we  are  led  to  reflect  upon 
the  extreme  loneliness  that  would  prevail  in  the  fields 
and  woods,  in  winter,  were  all  the  birds  to  mi^te, 
at  this  season,  into  a  warmer  climate,  or  go  into  a 
state  of  torpidity,  like  the  frogs,  dormice,  and  other 
smfldler  animals.  But  the  beneficence  of  nature  has 
provided  that  certain  birds  should  be  endowed  with 
power  to  endure  the  cold,  and  with  a  faculty  of 
providing  for  their  wantd,  at  a  time  when  it  would 
seem  that  there  was  not  sustenance  enough  in  the 
woods  and  fields  to  keep  them  from  starvation. 
The  woodman,  however  insensible  he  may  seem  to 
the  charms  of  all  such  objects,  is  gladdened  and  en- 
couraged in  his  toils,  by  the  sight  of  these  actiTe 
creatures,  some  of  which,  like  the  Jay,  are  adorned 
with  the  most  beautiful  plumage,  all  pleasantly 
garrulous,  and  filling  the  otherwise  silent  woods 
with  constant  and  vociferous  merriment. 

To  those  who  look  upon  nature  with  the  feelings 
of  a  poet  or  a  painter,  we  need  not  speak  of  the 
value  of  our  winter  birds  as  enliveners  of  the  land- 
scape. Any  circumstance  connected  with  scenery 
that  exercises  our  feelings  of  benevolence,  adds  to 
the  picturesque  charms  of  any  prospect ;  and  no 
man  can  see  a  little  bird  or  any  other  animal  at  this 
season,  without  feeling  a  livelv  interest  in  its  wel- 
fare. The  sight  of  a  flock  or  Snow-buntings,  de- 
scending like  a  shower  of  meteors  upon  a  sedge- 
field,  and  eagerly  devouring  the  seeds  contained  in 
their  drooping  pemnicles  that  extend  above  the 
snow-drifts ;  oT  a  company  of  Crows  rejoicing  with 
noisy  sociability  over  some  newly-discovered  feast 
in  the  pine  wood;  of  the  little  speckled  Woodpeck- 
ers,'grinding  round  the  trees,  and  hammering  upon 
their  trunks,  all  these  and  tdbjiy  other  sights  and 
sounds  are  associated  with  our  ideas  of  the  happi- 
ness of  these  creatures,  and  while  our  benevolent 
feelings  are  thus  a^^reeably  exercised,  the  objects 
that  cause  these  emotions,  add  a  positive  charm  to 
the  dreary  prospects  of  winter.  These  reflections 
have  always  led  me  to  raf^rd  the  birds  and  other 
interestmg  animals  as  having  a  value  to  mankind 
which  cannot  be  estimated  by  dollars  and  cents,  and 
which  is  entirely  independent  of  any  services  they 
may  render  to  the  farmer  and  the  orchardist,  by  pre- 
venting the  over-multiplication  of  noxious  insects. 


Bbooefebld  Fabmebs'  Club.— This  association, 
recently  formed,  held  its  1st  public  meeting  Wednes- 
day evening,  5th  inst,  O.  C.  Felton,  Esq.,  Prefr* 
ident.  The  addres,  on  the  occasion  was  delivered 
by  Hon.  Amasa  Walkeb.  This  society  also  em- 
braces the  iteiests  of  mechanics  as  well  as  fiumers, 
and  they  have  united  in  this  club.  The  prospects 
of  its  successftdness,  we  understand,  are  very  prom- 
ising. There  is  room  for  a  great  many  more,  and 
we  hope,  from  time  to  time,  to  be  able  to  record 
their  existence. 


NEW  ENGLAND  FASMER. 
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For  ike  New  En^and  Farmer, 

BIFBAL  ECOHOMT  OF  THE  BEITI8H 
ISLES— Ko.  7. 

CUSTOM  REFORM  AND  HIGH  FARMING. 

We  have  shown  tlie  principal  causes  of  British 
agricultural  wealth.  First,  among  these,  is  the 
strong  predilection  of  all  classes,  especially  the  rich, 
for  a  country  Hfe.  Next,  pditieal  liberty,  with  its 
blessed  fruits,  as  necessary  to  the  prosperity  of  all 
industrial  life,  as  is  the  pure  atmospnere  we  breathe, 
to  human  life.  Next,  tne  immense  commercial  and 
manufacturing  development,  which,  in  England,  fur- 
nish such  materials  for  agricultural  produce. 

Our  view  of  British  agriculture  is  very  imperfect 
But  we  will  now  advert  to  two  circumstances  in  its 
development,  which  astonish  every  observer,  to 
wit,  the  customs  reform,  or  repeal  of  the  com  laws, 
and  hieh  farmine,  so  called. 

British  agriculture  was  long  protected  by  duties 
on  foreign  wheat,  and  this  protection  was  thought 
to  be  essential  to  its  existence.  But  some  six  or 
seven  yean  ago  the  British  com  laws  were  repealed, 
and  British  agriculture  flourishes  and  has  flourished 
fiince  their  repeal,  as  much  as  before,  and  without, 
in  general,  a  diminution  of  the  rents  of  the  land- 
lords, or  of  the  wages  of  agricultural  labor.  The 
exports  of  other  countries,  especially  of  the  United 
States,  of  agricultural  produce  to  Great  Britain, 
have  increased  enormously,  since  the  repeal  of  the 
com  laws.  Yet  British  agriculture  flourishes,  and 
gives  indications  that  it  wdl  continue  to  flourish, 
with  the  gates  of  its  islands  open  to  receive  the  sur- 
plus produce  of  the  world.  Perhaps  no  one  can 
account  for  this  by  naming  few  or  man^r  reasons. 
But  among  the  causes  which  have  sustained  Brit- 
ish agriculture,  thus  brought  into  competition  with 
that  of  the  world,  has  been  the  increased  consump- 
tion of  agricultural  produce  by  the  poorer  and  mid- 
dle classes,  since  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws ;  but, 
more  than  this,  the  £su^t  stands  out  prominent  above 
all  others,  that  the  British  agriculturists  have  met 
the  crisis  of  the  customs  reform,  not  with  faint 
hearts,  but  by  allowing  more  capital  to  their  lands 
than  ever  before,  and  by  applymg  more  skill  and 
thought  to  agriculture  tlian  ever  waa  applied  before 
they  commenced  Mghfotrming, 

Under  their  trial,  the  industrious  spirit  of  Eng- 
lishmen was  set  to  work,  with  a  will.  First,  they 
studied  anew  the  character  of  their  soil,  of  which 
they  saw  that  nearly  half  was  wettmd  clayey,  and 
they  applied  themselves  to  the  problem  of  arainage, 
and  solved  it  ''What  is  the  meaning  of  this  small 
hole  at  the  bottom  of  a  flowei^pot  P — to  renew  the 
water.  And  why  renew  the  water  P — ^because  it 
gives  life  or  death ;  life,  when  it  is  made  only  to 
pass  through  the  bed  of  earth,  for  it  leaves  with  the 
soil  its  productive  principles,  and  renders  soluble 
the  nutritive  properties  necessary  to  nourish  the 
plant ;  death,  on  the  other  hand,  when  it  remains 
m  the  pot,  for  it  soon  becomes  putrid,  and  rots  the 
roots,  and  also  prevents  new  water  f^m  penetrating.' 
The  theory  of  drainage  is  here  exactly  described. 

The  new  invention  consists  in  employing  cylin- 
drical tiles  of  burnt  clay  to  carry  off  the  water,  in- 
stead of  open  ditches,  or  trenches  filled  with  stones 
or  fiiggots-rmethods  known  even  to  the  ancients. 
These  tiles,  which  are  a  foot  or  more  in  length,  are 
placed  end  to  end,  at  the  bottom  of  trenches  which 
are  filled  in  with  earth.  It  is  difficult,  at  first,  to 
imderstand,  without  having  seen  the  effect  of  these 


tiles,  how  the  water  can  get  into  them  and  so  es- 
cape ;  but  as  soon  as  one  sees  a  drained  field,  not 
the  smallest  doubt  of  the  fact  remains.  The  tiles 
perform  the  ofiice  of  the  small  hole  always  open  at 
the  bottom  of  the  flower  pot  They  attract  the 
water,  which  comes  to  them  from  all  parts,  and  cai^ 
rv  it  out,  either  into  drain-pits  or  main  drains,  where 
the  inclination  of  the  lana  admits  it  These  tiles 
are  made  by  machinery  of  various  dimensions,  and 
laid  in  trenches,  at  a  greater  or  less  depth,  and  more 
or  less  apart,  accordii^  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  and 
the  quantity  of  water  to  be  drained  ofil  The  total 
cost  of  purchase  and  laring  is  about  $20  to  the  acre. 
It  is  considered  that  this  outlay  is  money  invested 
at  ten  per  cent,  and  the  farmers  scarcely  ever  re- 
fuse to  add  to  their  rent  five  per  cent  per  annum 
on  the  proprietor's  outlay  for  draining.  There  is 
something  magi<»d  in  the  effect  of  draining,  both 
upon  araole  lands  and  meadows ;  but  it  may  be 
carried  too  far  on  grass  meadows.  In  meadows, 
marsh  plants  disappear  and  the  hay  is  more  abun- 
dant and  of  better  quality. 

On  arable  lands,  even  the  most  clayey,  wheat 
and  roots  shoot  more  viAporously  and  are  healthier, 
and  less  seed  Lb  required  for  a  larger  crop.  The 
climate  itself  gains  sensibly  by  it  The  health  of 
the  inhabitants  is  improvea,  and  the  mists  of  the 
foggy  island  seem  less  thick  where  draining  prevails. 
Two  million  and  a  half  of  acres  are  already  drained, 
and  everything  promises  that,  in  ten  years,  the 
whole  of  Englcmd  will  be  so.  It  is,  as  if  the  island 
were  once  more  rising  out  of  the  sea. 

The  second  improvement  in  fiuining,  which  dates 
from  the  last  few  years,  is  a  large  increase  in  the 
employment  of  machines,  and  particularly  of  steam. 
Previously  to  1848  few  farms  possessed  a  steam  en- 
gine. One  may  safely  say  that,  in  ten  years,  the 
exceptions  will  be  those  without  them.  Smoking 
chimneys  are  to  be  seen  in  all  narts  of  the  country. 
These  steam-engines  are  used  for  thrashing  wheat, 
cutting  fodder  and  roots,  grinding  oats  and  oil-ca^e, 
chummg,  raising  and  distributing  water ;  and  thiiir 
heat  serves  to  prepare  food  both  for  man  and  cat^ 
tle.  Some  moveable  steam  engines  go  from  farm 
to  fimn  to  do  heavy  work.  Machines  for  mowing 
and  tending  hay,  reaping  and  digging,  are  now  un* 
der  trial.  The  great  desire,  at  present,  is  to  find 
means  for  tuming  up  the  soU  to  a  depth  hitherto 
unheard  of,  in  order  to  give  greater  vigor  to  the 
arable  bed. 

I  have  already  stated  that  the  nasturage  of  cattle 
is  held  in  high  repute  in  Englana.    But  there  is  a 

Srocess  ^ing  on,  which  is  at  variance  with  all  £n^ 
sh  habits,  and  encounters  much  opposition,  and  this 
is  the  stall-feeding  of  cattle,  or  staoulation,  as  it  ia 
called.  The  efforts  making  in  this  direction  are 
very  systematic  and  tliorough.  A  cattle-house  is 
provided,  thoroughly  aired,  usually  constmcted  of 
open.plankinff,  with  mats  of  straw  for  a  roof,  which 
are  raised  or  lowered  at  pleasure  for  the  purpose  of 
sheltering  the  animals  from  wind,  rain  or  sun.  The 
cattle  stand  loose  in  boxes ;  the  floors  are  jnerced 
with  holes,  to  allow  their  evacuations  to  fall  into  a 
trench  below.  Beside  the  cattle  is  a  stone  trough 
containing  water  and  others  containing  food.  Where 
the  cattle  are  intended  for  the  butcher,  the  food  ia 
sometimes  composed  of  chopped  roots,  bruised 
b^ms,  crushed  oil-cake-— sometimes  a  mixture  of 
chopped  hay,  straw  and  braised  barley — the  whole 
more  or  less  boiled  in  large  boilers,  heated  by  the 
steam-engine,  and  fermented  some  hours,  in  closed 
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Tits  $  for  milch  cows  the  food  is  green  gram  and 
Ibdder.  The  manure  being  accumulated  in  the 
trench  beneath  the  house,  is  occasionally  sprinkled 
with  earth  or  other  absorbents,  so  that  Uie  absence 
of  all  smell  in  the  sheds  is  remarkable.  It  is  af- 
firmed that  the  extension,  by  this  process  of  stabula* 
tion,  of  the  culture  of  roots,  pulse  crops  and  artifi- 
cial grasses,  on  the  pasture  grounds,  really  gives 
two  or  three  times  more  food  for  cattle. 

Another  feature  in  English  farming  of  modern 
origin,  is  the  process  by  which  the  evacuations  of 
the  cattle,  after  fklling  mto  the  trenches,  under  the 
stalls,  pass  through  pipes  into  a  reservmr,  where 
they  are  mixed  with  water  and  fertilising  substan- 
oes,  and  finom  thence  driven,  by  the  steam  engine, 
through  a  system  of  underground  pipes  to  the  ex- 
tremities or  the  property.  At  distances  of  every 
fifty  or  sixty  yurcb  are  placed  vertical  pipes  and  a 
gutta-percha  tube  fitted  on,  and  a  man,  boy  and 
Uie  steam  engine  are  able  to  manure  five  acres  a 
day.  Great  results  have  followed  this  system  of 
manurinff ;  but  it  is  yet  only  adopted  by  the  few 
more  ardent,  enterprising  and  wealtny  agriculturists. 
These  are  the  general  features  of  the  present  agri- 
cultural revolution,  called  high  forming ;  introduced 
by  the  repeal,  or  after  the  repeal,  of  Sie  com  laws, 
and  possible  only  in  a  country  of  great  wealth, 
dense  population,  and  limited  surface. 

The  English  do  not  revolutionize  like  their  neigh- 
bors the  French ;  but  tiiey  revolutionize ;  they  are 
always  at  it,  in  their  quiet  way,  attempting  only 
what  is  possible  and  useful,  without  the  destruction 
of  the  past,  ushering  in  a  better  future.  M. 


THE  AKERICAH  POMOLOGICAL 
80GIETT. 

SIXTH    8E8SIOK. 

In  conformity  with  a  resolution  passed  at  the  last 
meeting  of  this  National  Association,  the  Sixth  Se$- 
9um  will  be  held  in  Corinthian  Hall,  in  the  city  of 
Rochester,  Ne^  York,  commencing  on  Wbdnes- 
tUT,  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  September  next,  at 
10  o'clock,  A.  M.,  and  ml  contmue  for  several 
days. 

Among  the  objects  of  this  meeting  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  To  bring  together  the  most  distinguished 
Pomolo^:iBts  of  our  kmd,  and  by  a  l^e  interchange 
of  expenence,  to  collect  and  diffuse  such  researches 
and  <uscoveries  as  have  been  recently  made  in  the 
science  of  Pomology — to  hear  the  Keports  of  the 
various  State  Committees  and  other  district  associa- 
tions-—to  revise  and  enlarge  the  Society's  catalogue 
of  Frm'ts — to  assist  in  determining  the  synonymee 
by  which  the  same  fruit  is  known  in  America  or 
Europe—to  ascertain  the  relative  value  of  varieties 
in  di&rent  parts  of  our  country — ^what  are  suitable 
for  particular  localities — ^what  new  sorts  give  prom- 
ise of  being  worthy  of  dissemination — ana,  espeoialp' 
ly,  what  are  adapted  to  general  cultivation. 

The  remariiable  and  gratifying  progress  which 
has  been  attained,  of  late  years,  m  this  branch  of 
rand  industry,  is,  in  no  small  degree,  attributable 
to  the  estabhshment  and  salutary  mfluences  of  Hor- 
ticnltural  and  Pomological  Societies.  It  is,  there- 
fore, desirable  that  every  State  and  territory  of  the 
Union  should  be  represented  in  this  convention,  so 
that  the  advantages  resulting  from  this  meeting;  may 
be  generaUy  ana  widely  diffused.  Held,  as  it  will 
be,  at  a  convenient  point  between  the  Eastern  States 


and  the  Western,  easily  accessible  from  the  South, 
and  also  from  the  Canadas,  it  is  anticipated  that  the 
attendance  will  be  larger  than  on  any  former  occa- 
sion, and  the  beneficial  results  to  the  American  far- 
mer and  gardener  jproportionably  increased. 

All  Pomological,  H!orticultural,  A^cultural  and 
other  kindred  associations  of  the  United  States,  and 
of  the  British  Provinces,  are  requested  to  send  such 
number  of  delegates  as  they  may  deem  expedient ; 
and  nurserymen,  and  all  other  persons  interested  in 
the  cultivation  of  fruit,  are  invited  to  be  nresent, 
and  to  participate  in  the  deliberations  of  tne  con- 
vention. 

In  order  to  increase  as  much  as  possible  the  util- 
ity of  the  occasion,  and  to  fecilitate  business,  mem- 
bers and  delegates  are  requested  to  forward  speci- 
mens of  fruits  grown  in  their  respective  districts, 
and  esteemed  worthy  of  notice;  also,  papers  de- 
scriptive of  their  mode  of  cultivation — of  diseases 
and  insects  injurious  to  vegetation— of  remedies  for 
the  same,  and  also  to  communicate  whatever  mav 
aid  in  promoting  the  objects  of  the  meeting.  Each 
contributor  is  requested  to  make  out  a  complete  list 
of  his  specimens,  and  present  the  same  with  his 
fruits,  that  a  report  of  au  die  varieties  entered  may 
be  submitted  to  the  meeting  as  soon  as  practicable 
after  its  organization.  ^ 

Packages  of  fruits  and  communications  may  be 
addressed  as  follows :  «FoR  the  American  Pomo- 
logical SociBTT,  care  of  W.  A.  Retnolds,  Esq., 
Chairman  Com.  of  Arrangements,  Rochester,  N.  YJ* 

'Delegations  will  j>lease  forward  certificates  of 
their  appointment,  either  to  the  above,  or  to  the  un- 
dersigned at  Boston. 

Gentlemen  desirous  of  becoming  members  of  the 
Society,  and  of  receiving  its  Transactions,  may  do 
so  by  remitting  to  the  Treasury,  Thomas  P.  James, 
Esq.,  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  the  admission  fee  of  two 
dollars,  for  biennial,  or  twenty  dollars  ipT  lift  mem* 
bership.  Marshall  P.  wilder,  PrtsidenL 
H.  W.  8.  Cleveland,  Seerdary. 

BaaUnh  Masf.f  March  15, 1866. 


For  ihe  New  JBngkmd  Parmer* 

FEAT  HUCK  AHS  CB0F8. 

Mr.  Editor  :— ^I  don't  know  when  I  have  been 
so  interested  as  in  reading  a  recent  report  of  the 
Massachusetts  Le^ative  Agricultural  Meeting, 
on  manures.  It  is  a  subject  second  to  none  to 
the  farmer.  On.  tiie  fkrm  that  I  occupy,  there 
is  a  swamp  containing  about  five  acres,  from  which 
we  have  for  the  last  ten  years  drawn  from  fifty  to 
eighty  loads  to  the  yard,  and  by  way  of  experiment , 
small  quantities  have  been  put  on  different  parts  of 
the  farm,  in  a  raw  state,  always  to  littie  or  no  bene- 
fit, excepting  in  one  case.  We  had  about  one  acre 
of  cold,  st^  clay  land,  the  mould  not  being  over 
one  inch  in  deptn,  upon  which  we  put  thirty  loads 
of  muck  right  firom  ,the  swamps;  plovred  in  the 
Spring,  harrowed  and  sowed  to  oats,  and  had  a 
good  crop.  In  the  fall,  (September  I  think,^  I 
plowed,  harrowed,  and  sowed  one-half  bushel  of 
inmothy;  mowed  it  last  summer  and  got  a  tui 
crop  of  hay. 

We  get  the  most  profit  by  putting  it  in  the  yard 
and  in  the  trenches  m  the  stable ;  and  get  as  good 
com  where  we  manure  with  muck  carted  from  the 
yard,  as  we  do  from  any  other  manure.  So  it  makes 
It  a  matter  of  fiu^t  with  me,  that  the  jidces  of  th# 
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yard  and  stable,  which  would  otherwise  be  lost,  are 
the  best  part  of  the  manure. 

Some  time  in  1854, 1  inquired  by  the  way  of  the 
I\irmer  as  to  the  way  of  using  muck — the  editor 
kindly  answered  me.  I  could  not  fully  carry  out 
his  directions,  except  in  one  case,  and  Uiat  was  in 
the  mixture  of  lime,  at  the  rate  of  one  bushel  dry 
slaked  lime  to  the  load ;  this  I  tried,  and  the  result 
was  that  it  .doubled  my  crop  of  potatoes.  It  was 
put  on  at  the  rate  of  thirty  loads  to  the  acre.  Od 
the  remaining  part  of  the  same  piece,  manured  with 
yard  manure,  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  loads  to  the 
acre,  did  not  get  more  than  half  as  much  crop  as  on 
thepart  manured  with  muck. 

Thetford,  n.,  1856.  S.  K.  Beury. 


For  tkt  Ne»  BngUmd  Farmer. 

CIRCUMSTANCES  ALTER  OASES. 

BT  HENBT  F.  FBENCH. 

An  Agiicultaral  DiBooMion  among  LegliUtoTt— Profoand 
Tieirs  of  one  of  them — Two  Ways  of  learning  Agricolture — 
A  little  I^earnlng  ii  a  dangeroos  TUng— Um  of  Mathematics 
in  Agriculture,  Illustrated—Soienoe  Is  almplythe  Obifvation 
of  God,  at  Work—The  Life  Principle— Men  of  Education 
needed— Experiments  Frustrated. 

Three  or  four  years  ago  there  was  a  discussion 
one  evening  in  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives at  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  at  a  meeting 
called  by  the  friends  of  agricultural  progress,  for 
the  purpose  of  impressing  the  members  of  the  Gen- 
eral Court,  if  possible,  with  the  idea  that  the  State 
ought  to  do  something  in  aid  of  the  farming  inter- 
est, by  way  of  pecuniary  assistance  to  the  agricultu- 
ral societies,  or  otherwise.  One  would  suppose  that 
this  would  be  no  difficult  task,  especially  as  the 
constitution  of  the  State  expressly  provides  that — 
^It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  legislators  and  magis- 
trates to  encourage  private  and  public  institutions, 
rewards  and  immunities  for  the  promotion  of  agri- 
culture," but  as  the  lawyers  say  in  their  bills  in 
chancery,  "the  contrary  thereof  is  true.**  I  well 
remember  the  argument  of  one  highly  respectable 
gentleman,  who  evidently  considered  it^his  duty  to 
make  a  speech  against  these  new  notions  about  sci- 
entific agriculture.  The  fact  is,  said  he,  that  there 
is  no  dependence  to  be  put  upon  those  men  who 
talk  about  scientific  agriculture  and  agricultural 
chemistry.  They  don't  agree^  among  themselves, 
and  if  you  undertake  to  follow  their  advice,  you 
will  find  no  two  of  them  to  advise  alike.  One  of 
them  will  tell  you  to  plow  in  all  your  manure 
green,  and  another  to  compost  it  all  before  it  is 
applied ;  one  will  tell  you  that  you  must  put  the 
manure  into  the  ground  a  foot  deep,  because  the  best 
part  of  it  rises  and  so  escapes,  while  another  informs 
U8  that  the  manure  sinks,  and  goes  off  into  the 
ground,  and  so  we  had  better  leave  it  near  the  sur- 
fooe.  One  chenust  tells  us  there  is  nothing  so  good 
as  lime  for  our  land,  and  another  yams  us  not  to 
mix  lime  with  our  manure  heaps,  because  it  will 
spoil  the  whole.  And  so  our  worthy  legislator 
proceeded  to  show  up  the  absurdity  of  these  new 
U^t  teachers  of  husbandry. 


Now  this  is  not  a  very  nnusiial  style  of  argu* 
ment,  and  it  is  very  hard  to  meet.  The  feet  is,  that 
the  man  was  so  fax  off  firom  any  appreciation  of  the 
truth,  that  nobody  could  go  fur  enough  back  to  get 
round  him !  There  are  two  ways  of  learning  agricul- 
ture, as  there  are  of  learning  music.  The  one  is  by 
rote,  the  other  by  understanding  its  principles.  A 
person  may  learn  a  particular  tune,  perhaps  as  well 
by  the  former  as  by  the  latter  method,  but  this 
will  not  help  him  to  sing  or  play  a  new  sheet  of 
music  And  so  in  husbandry.  A  man  may  see  his 
grsnd&ther  and  fother  carry  on  the  homestead,  and 
by  treading  in  their  footsteps,  may  bring  about  re- 
sults as  satisfactory  as  theirs,  on  the  same  farm  with 
the  same  crops.  But  place  him  on  a  new  fiirm,  or 
let  him  undertake  to  raise  new  crops  on  the  home- 
stead, with  no  knowledge  of  principles,  ej:id  nobody 
can  tell  whether  the  product  will  be  Yankee  Doodle 
or  Old  Hundred. 

There  is  truth  in  the  poet's  saying 

"A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing." 

A  man  is  much  safer  to  be  literally  a  know-nothing 
in  agriculture,  than  he  is  when  he  has  got  a  glimpse 
of  two  or  three  ideas)  with  no  sufficient  knowledge 
to  guide  him  in  their  application.  Many  men  have 
a  strong  propensity  to  matiiematical  reasoning— 
to  work  out  their  propositions  by  the  single  rule  of 
three  direct  Thus,  if  a  half-ounce  of  guano  to  the 
hill,  wiU  add  twenty  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre  to 
my  crop,  how  much  will  a  quarter  of  a  pound  to 
the  hill  add  to  it  P 

Now  the  coni  and  the  arithmetic  will  not  bt 
likely  to  come  out,  exactly  alike ;  indeed,  the  com, 
probably,  will  never  conu  out,  at  alL 

The  firmer,  who  tried  saU  as  a  manure  for  pota- 
toes, by  putting  half  a  pint  in  a  hill,  was  probably 
disgusted  with  scientific  fiurming  forever.  Had  he 
put  the  same  quantity  into  his  soup  for  dinner,  he 
would  have  had  a  parallel  case. 

We,  in  New  England,  need  education  in  the 
Principles  of  Agriculture,  to  do  our  woric  properly. 
On  the  new  and  fertile  soil  of  the  West,  only  brute 
force  is  requisite  to  produce  a  crop.  Cut  off  the 
timber  and  bum  it,  or  break  up  the  prairie  sod  and 
put  in  the  seed,  and  the  crop  will  come.  But,  the 
skinning  process  has  been  finished  here,  and  we  can 
get  from  the  earth  only  what  we  first  give  it,  or 
induce  the  elements  to  render  up  to  its  use.  The 
temper  of  our  good  mother  Earth  is  worn  out, 
and  she  will  no  longer  deal  with  us  on  terms,  which 
place  '^e  reciprocity  all  on  one  side." 

We  can  no  longer  have  our  music  by  turning 
the  crank  of  a  hand-oi^gan,  but  we  must  learn  skilr 
fully  to  touch  the  keys,  or  we  shall  reap  only  di^ 
cords.  The  philosopher  in  the  story,  who  believed 
that  all  things  came  by  chance,  and  sought  to  maka 
for  himself  a  wifo  by  mixing  all  the  elements  which 
enter  into  the  oompoeition  of  a  human  body,  and 
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putting  them  into  a  cask,  which  he  diligently  iota- 
led  daily,  till  the  particles  should  happen  to  come 
into  their  proper  relations  to  each  other  tf  roduee 
the  loYely  object  of  his  desire,  never  succeeded,  that 
I  hare  heard  of,  in  finding  the  lady,  by  that  process. 

A  jGumer,  who  supposes  that  he  will  chance  to 
bit  on  the  laws  that  govern  the  principles  of  vege- 
table production  and  growth,  by  acting  on  some 
one  scientific  idea  that  he  has  fidlen  upon,  in  total 
ignorance  of  every  other  law  of  nature,  has  scarcely 
less  absurdity  to  answer  for  than  the  philosopher 
in  search  of  a  wife.  It  is  much  to  learn  the 
bounds  of  knowledge,  so  as  not  to  waste  our  efforts 
on  things  beyond  human  reach.  The  essential 
JJft  PrincipU  is  beyond  the  grasp  of  human  knowl- 
edge. How  the  dead  differ  from  the  living.  He 
alone  knows  who  gave  life.  Philosopher  and  chem- 
ist are  both  at  fault  here.  They  may  analyze  the 
dead  but  not  the  living.  The  vast,  the  Heaven- 
wide  difference  between  the  living  and  the  dead  no 
man  can  define.  And  this  is  equally  true  of  vege- 
table, as  of  animal  nature.  The  grain  of  com,  or 
the  blade  of  grass,  which  we  carefully  examine  in 
the  laboratory,  is  not  that  which  receives  our  care 
in  the  field — which  drew  up  its'  nourishment  from 
the  soil,  selecting  thence  the  honey  from  the  poison 
— ^which  absorbed  from  the  dew  and  the  rain  and 
from  the  sunlight  even,  the  elements  of  its  being, 
whid)  gave  it  form  and  color  and  distinctive  quali- 
ties. This  is  a  dead  plant  TluU  was  a  Mng 
creature,  with  a  soul-Hke  instinct,  which  directed 
the  germ  in  the  sod  to  strive  upward  for  light, 
which  governed  it,  in  its  growth,  in  choosing  from 
the  infinity  around  it,  those  elements  suitable  for 
this  and  no  other  living  thing,  which  made  it  in  the 
midst  of  various  others,  growing  so  diversely  side  by 
dde  with  it,  so  unlike  them  all  and  yet  so  unerring- 
ly true  to  its  own  type,  so  exactly  in  form  and  es- 
■ence,  to  its  own  spedes,  scattered  fiur  and  wide 
over  the  earth. 

In  this  view,  we  are  tempted  to  say,  that  agri- 
cultural science  must  rest  only  on  experiment 
Doabtless  the  carefully  conducted  experiments,  with 
their  well-observed  results,  by  persons  competent 
to  observe  and  appreciate  the  means  used,  the  con- 
ditions of  soil,  and  climate  and  treatment,  are  the 
most  reliable  and  satis&ctory  of  our  guides  for  the 
future.  The  difficulty,  however,  is  in  having  exper- 
iments thus  conducted,  and  the  results  noted  and 
compared.  The  chemist  may,  and  does,  accurately 
analyze  the  soil  That  is  dead  matter.  It  is  the 
same  in  the  laboratory  and  in  the  field.  He  can 
tell  you  whether  one  soil  is  like  another,  or  how 
they  differ.  He  can  analyze  the  fertilizing  agents, 
and  give  you  their  comparative  richness,  in  certain 
elements  admitted  to  be  valuable.  He  could  have 
told  our  friend  in  the  General  Court,  which  of  the 
^mhiable  properties  of  manures  are  likely  to  sink  in- 
to the  earth,  and  which  to  escape  by  evaporatioa  in- 


to the  air,  and  what  soil  is  most  tenacious  of  these 
properties.  Then  we  need  men  of  education  to 
note  down  and  compare  results  when  obtained. 

Probably  three-quarters  of  the  experiments  com- 
menced each  spring  ftdl  entirely  ttom  want  of  sys- 
tem, or  knowledge,  in  some  person  on  the  farm. 
You  plant  some  select  dozen  of  potatoes,  procured 
with  great  care  and  cost,  and  in  your  absence,  your 
boy  who  does  the  chores  digs  them  all  for  dinner, 
some  day.  You  have  a  few  hills  of  some  new  and 
valuable  variety  of  com,  and  tell  your  Irishman,  re- 
cently imported,  to  cut  the  stalks ;  and  before  you 
know  it,  he  cuts  it  all  up  at  the  roots,  and  the  cows 
have  had  it  for  supper. 

And,  finally,  when  some  experiment  has  been 
carefuUy  watched  through  the  whole  season  by 
yourself,  personally,  the  crop  is  gathered  by  some 
enterprising  **hired  man"  who  wanted  to  do  some 
surprising  act  of  energy  in  your  absence,  and  when 
you  eagerly  inquire  of  the  results,  he  has  them  so 
thoroughly  mixed  up  in  his  head,  that  he  gives  you 
the  same  valuable  information  that  the  woman  did 
about  the  indigo ;  said  she,  *<If  you  want  to  know 
whether  it  is  good  or  not,  just  put  a  little  piece  in 
water,  and  if  it  is  good,  it  will — either  sink  or 
swim,  I  declare  I  can't  tell  which !" 

To  illustrate  the  necessity  of  knowing  enough  to 
see  both  sides  of  a  proposition,  and  to  show  how  **cu^ 
cumstanoes  alter  cases,"  in  fiamning  as  in  everything 
else,  I  have  noted  several  topics.  Among  them  is 
the  subject  of  the  application  of  manures,  and 
therein,  of  compostitkg,  the  subject  of  deep  plowing, 
and  that  of  digging  about  fruit  trees.  On  all  these 
topics,  there  are  different  notions ;  arising  mainly 
from  the  differences  in  soil  and  locality,  which  may 
be  profital)ly  examined  with  a  view  to  reconciling 
or  refuting  them. 

In  a  future  number,  having  ikith — ^though  the 
snow  lies  deep  around,  and  the  glass  is  at  zero— 
that  seed  time  and  harvest  will  not  fail,  I  hope  to 
discuss  these  matters  with  more  minuteness. 


Fior  the  New  Sngkmd  Farmer, 

MEASUEE  OP  MILK 

Mr.  Editor: — In  the  Famwr  for  Febmary  16, 
<«•»  gives  a  problem  nearly  as  follows : — "My  milk- 
man has  lately  altered  his  measure  from  beer  meas- 
ure to  wine  measure,  and  his  price  from  seven  to 
six  cents  per  quart  I  wish  you  or  some  of  your 
correspondents  would  inform  me  which  gains  by 
this  change  ?" 

As  you  did  not  answer  it,  I  send  you  the  result  of 
my  ciphering,  to  dispose  of  as  you  think  best  In 
Greemeaf 's  Arithmetic  I  find  that  a  gallon  beer 
measure  contains  282  cubic  inches,  and  a  gallon 
wine  measure  231  cubic  inches. 

If  I  have  reckoned  right  your  correspondent  has 
to  pay  nearly  five  per  cent  more  for  his  milk  now, 
than  he  did  before  the  milkman  changed  measures* 

BroolcfiMi  Feb,  19.  Yeoman. 
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Register  of  fhe  Weather  in  Kanifleld,  Xaw.,  for  January,  1866. 
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Rema&ks. — ^The  first  column,  under  the  head  of 
barometer  and  thermometer  attached,  contains  the 
first  line  for  the  barometer,  and  immediately  under 
for  the  thermometer  attached  to  the  barometer ; 
both  attached  to  each  day  of  the  month,  llie  first 
observation  at  sunrise,  or  a  little  before ;  the  sec- 
ond at  1,  P.  M. ;  the  third  at  9,  P.  M.  The  column 
under  the  head  of  out-door  thermometer  in  shade, 
is  also  taken  for  sunrise,  1,  P.  M.,  and  9,  P.  M. 
Yours,  &c.,  Isaac  Steabns. 


{p^  The  attention  of  the  reader  is  particularly 
called  to  an  article  on  "Small  Matters  worth  Know- 
^Sf*  ^y  Professor  Nash,  in  another  column. 


EXTRACTS  AHB  REPLIES. 

WHAT  AILS  MY  COW? 

On  paj^  107  of  the  monthly  for  March,  I  find 
the  inquiry,  ''what  ails  my  cowi"*unsatisfactorily  an- 
swered. Having  been  myself  a  keeper  of  cows,  and 
having  often  observed  precisely  the  same  signs  or 
symptoms  of  disease,  I  am  confident  I  have  discov* 
ered  the  cause ;  and,  as  an  act  of  humanity  to  the 
dumb  animals,  I  wish  to  reveal  the  secret  At  one 
end  of  my  stable  is  my  hen  roost ;  those  cows  stand- 
ing near  it  were  the  ones  afiected  most ;  this  cir- 
cumstance suggested  that  it  might  be  the  effect  of 
lice;  which,  on  examination,  I  found  invariably 
true.    Many  are  the  remedies  for  lice.    Tobacco  is 
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effectual ;  but  although  intelligent  men  will  roll  it 
as  a  sweet  morsel  under  their  tongues,  it  will  make 
a  beast  sick,  and  sometimes  produce  death. 

My  remedy  is  to  rub  unguintum  sparingly  on 
the  parts  affected,  and  repeat  once  a  week,  for  a  few 
times,  and  the  cure  is  effected.  w.  N. 

GtTANO  FOB  CORN. 

Mr.  Editor  : — GSsn  I  expect  a  good  crop  of  com 
if  I  use  guano  alone  ?  If  so,  how  should  it  be  ap- 
plied ?  How  much  in  a  hill  ?  I  tried  it  on  a  very 
small  scale  last  spring,  putting  a  small  handful  in 
the  hill,  and  mixing  it  thoroughly,  but  the  com  was 
all  killed.  As  I  should  like  to  use  it  on  a  somewhat 
larger  scale,  another  year,  { thought  it  best  to  ask 
information  of  one  who  was  able  to  give  it. 

TaunUm,  Feb.,  1850.  Subscriber 

RsMARKa. —  There  are  nearly  as  many  "differ- 
ent results  in  the  use  of  guano,  as  there  are  experi- 
ments. There  is  really  no  certain  information  to 
give  you.  We  used  it  on  two  acres  of  com,  spread 
broadcast  and  harrowed,  and  got  a  good  crop. 
Our  neighbors  used  it  and  got  nothing,  llie  cir- 
cumstances were  not  the  same.  Just  so  it  is  on 
grass  crops.  We  find  no  certainty  in  its  results. 
It  is  not  so  with  bam  manure,  or  meadow  muck 
composts.  Who  ever  knew  them  to  fail  ?  or  that 
their  application  resulted  in  an  entire  loss  ?  You 
must  earn  your  knowledge  experimentally— on  a 
small  scale,  and  with  great  care,  and  tell  us  by-and- 
bye  what  it  is. 

Poudrette  is  a  good  manure,  because  it  is  manu- 
&ctured  from  very  active  fertilizers — that  is,  if  it  is 
made  welL  Excellent  potatoes  have  been. raised 
with  guano,  and  in  large  quantities ;  but  as  many 
have  foiled  with  it  in  Uiis  crop  as  have  succeeded. 
These  general  remarks  are  the  best  we  can  do  for 
you.  The  tmth  is,  we  do  not  know  what  guano 
will  accomplish  for  any  body. 

BARK  ITCH  IN  COWS. 

Mr.  Editor: — ^In  your  paper  of  the  26th  of 
January,  one  of  your  subscribers  makes  the  in- 
quiry, "What  ails  my  cow  ?"  I  think,  from  his  de- 
scription of  the  cow,  she  has  got  what  we  Vermont^ 
ers  call  the  bam-iich.  My  remedy  is,  lard  and  sul- 
phur, applied  to  the  parts  diseased.  Hub  it  in 
thorougnly.  It  is  a  disease  prevalent  in  these  parts, 
but  is  easily  checked  by  applying  the  above  remedy. 
In  my  opinion,  it  does  not  injure  their  milk  in  the 
least,  as  it  is  a  disease  of  the  skin.  J.  L. 

J^orth  Springfield,  H.,  1856. 

C:^  Another  correspondent,  E.  J.  Bacon,  Ware, 
Mass.,  also  gives  it  the  same  name,  and  says  he  had 
seven  cows  afflicted  with  it ;  thinks  it  does  not  af- 
fect the  milk.    Remedy,  mb  on  lamp  oiL 

carrots  for  horses— how  shall  I  TREAT 

SANDY  LAND. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^I  see  a  great  deal  in  the  agri- 
cultural papers  about  feeding  carrots  to  horses,  out 
not  a  word  about  washing  or. cleansing  them  from 
the  adhering  particles  of  soil — quite  an  important 


item  in  the  expense  of  preparation,  without  which, 
it  seems  to  me,  the  horse's  teeth  will  soon  be  worn 
out.  (a.) 

I  wish  to  leam  how  to  treat  a  piece  of  light,  sandy, 
weak  soil,  so  as,  if  possible,  to  realize  something 
from  it ;  stable  or  biamyard  manure  being  out  tt 
the  question.  (6^ 

Fairhaven,  VL,  1866.  W.  Briggs. 

Remarks. — (a.)  Many  persons  never  wash  roots 
of  any  sort,  for  horses  or  cattle— though  it  is  an 
easy  matter  to  do  so.  Take  a  half  hogshead  tub 
and  fill  it  half  full  of  water,  throw  in  the  roots,  and 
let  them  remain  two  or  three  hours,  or  over  night, 
stir  them  about  one  minute  with  a  sled  stake,  or 
something  like  it ;  then  with  the  six  or  eight  tined 
fork,  throw  them  into  a  box  and  cut  them  with  a 
shovel.  The  same  water  will  answer  for  use  for 
several  days.    This  may  be  done  in  the  root  cellar. 

(6.)  Use  clay,  and  plenty  of  good  peat  muck,  on 
your  weak,  sandy  land.  If  very  sterile,  after  apply- 
mg  one  or  both  of  these,  sow  buckwheat  and  plow 
it  under  two  or  three  times,  and  then  you  have  a 
basis  to  work  upon  which  will  last  for  years. 


whetbwashing  roofs. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — In  the  Farmer  of  23d  Feb. 
Mr.  Orrin  P.  Allen,  of  Proctorsville,  Vt,  makes  Uie 
inquiry  whether  whitewash  would  not  be  a  good 
preservative  for  the  roof  of  a  building.  In  answer, 
I  will  tell  him  m^  first  experiment  About  twenty 
years  ago,  we  built  a  bam,  and  for  the  want  of  bet- 
ter shingles,  I  used  those  made  mostly  of  the  sap 
wood  of  white  pine ;  previous  to  laying  of  them, 
they  were  dipped  into  a  large  kettle  of  boiling  hot 
white  wash,  well  salted,  till  well  soaked,  and  laid 
on  to  the  roof  after  being  dried.  Now  after  nine- 
teen or  twenty  years,  those  shingles  are  apparently 
sound  and  the  roof  tight ;  had  they  been  applied 
without  the  antiseptic  steep,  thev  would  probably  - 
have  been  rotten  in  five  years,  if  they  had  shared 
the  fate  of  those  applied  to  some  of  my  other  build* 
ings.  The  time  that  the  shingles  ought  to  contin- 
ue in  the  white  wash,  must  be  decided  by  further 
experience. 

Another  advantage  beside  the  preservation  of 
shingles  is  the  fire-proof  tendency  of  the  salt  com- 
bined with  the  whitewash,  which  we  all  know  is  a 
damper  to  fire. 

frilndngton,  Feb.,  28, 1856.  S.  Brown. 

GUANO  AND  MVCEI. 

Would  it  be  good  economy  for  a  &rmer,  who 
would  get  pay  in  return  for  the  outlay,  to  purchase 
guano  and  mix  with  muck  for  the  puipose  of  grow- 
ing com  or  other  crops  ?  and  if  so,  how  much  guano 
should  be  mixed  with  a  load  of  30  bushels  of  muck, 
in  order  to  put  a  shovel  fuU  to  the  hill. 

Webster,  Feb.,  1866.  Novice. 

Remarks. — ^Apply  at  the  rate  of  300  pounds  of 
guano  to  the  acre,  and  if  the  land  is  of  a  sandy  na- 
ture, as  much  fine  peat  muck  as  you  canafibrd.  Be- 
gin by  making  the  experiment  in  a  small  way.  There 
are  so  many  circumstances,  of  which  we  know  noth- 
ing, in  such  cases,  that  a  mere  opinion, would  be 
worth  but  little  to  you. 
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WDTTBR  BQUASHE8. 

Mr.  Editob: — I  would  like  to  be  infonned  of 
the  beflt  kind  of  winter  squash  |  I  mean  a  good 
kind,  and  one  that  keept  the  oest 

I  raise  a  kind  they  call  here  the  marrow  squash, 
a  very  good  kindy^and  I  am  well  satisfied  wiui  die 

auality,  bat  never  haye  been  able  to  keep  it  longer 
iian  into  January.  R  G.  Crowell. 

Canaaftf  Me^t  1856. 

.Remarks. — ^We  have  seen  to-day,  March  12,  a 
fine  marrow  squash — ^to  be  kept  long  they  must  be 
placed  in  a  dry  place,  above  the  freeiing  pcnnt,  and 
where  the  temperature  is  somewhat  even.  The 
^'Canada  crook-neck"  is  a  fine  variety,  and  will  keep 
a  year.  

BED   CEDAR. 

Can  you  give  me  information  about  the  Red  Ce- 
dar? Where  can  the  seed  be  obtained?  Will  it 
bear  transplanting  ?  C.  w.  s. 

Hlscansin,  1856. 

TO  RAISE  EARLY  CUCUMBERS  AND  TOMATOES. 

Place  pieces  of  inverted  turf  just  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  tne  soil  in  a  hot-bed,  and  on  these  plant 
the  seed.  As  soon  aa  the  time  for  spring  frost  has 
passed,  lift  out  carefully  the  pieces  of  turf  with  the 
growing  plants,  and  place  them  in  highly  manured 
ffTound  where  they  are  to  complete  uieir  growth. 
No  check  is  received  by  this  removal  If  there  ap- 
pears afterwards  any  probability  of  a  night  frost, 
cover  them  with  boxes,  or  other  things  most  conve- 
nient If  the  foregoing  operations  have  been  con- 
ducted with  tolerable  care,  cucumbers  may  be  gath- 
ered in  eight  or  nine  weeks  from  the  seed,  and  to- 
matoes in  fifteen  or  sixteen  weeks.  Do  not,  ordi- 
narily, plant  anything  between  the  hills,  as  lettuce, 
radishes  and  cabbages;  they  will  be  sure  to  make  the 
bed  too  thick  and  close  before  they  have  got  their 
growth.  M.  H.  Y. 

J^orih  Berwick,  JIfe.,  1856. 


PAINTING  ROOFS — ^MEADOW  MUCK. 

C.  E.  L.,  HighgaU,  Vt. — ^An  article  in  the  last 
number  speaks  of  painting  roofs.  Several  recent 
numbers  of  the  Farmer  give  the  information  you 
desire  about  meadow  muck.  See  a  letter  on  white- 
washing roofs  in  this  number. 

Charles  S.  Webster,  Kenn^mhk,  Me. — ^You 
can  obtain  the  Japan  potato,of  Mr.  Wm.  R.  Prince, 
Flatbush,  L.  I.,  five  for  five  dollars.  Send  to  this 
office  and  we  will  furnish  the  report  you  inquire  for. 
Mr.  Webster  adds : 

"I  would  also  add  my  mite  in  testimony  of  cut^ 
ling  feed  for  cattle.  I  have  tried  it  for  two  vrin- 
ters,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  I  can  save  one-fifth 
of  the  food,  or  I  can  keep  five  cattle  on  the  same 
feed  cut  that  would  keep  five  without;  and  this  is 
the  result  of  taking  the  papers. 

We  have  had  a  cold  dry  winter ;  the  snow  is 
near  three  feet  deep  on  a  level  in  the  woods,  it  has 
not  settled  any  yet ;  we  had  a  heav^  fall  last  night, 
the  2d;  there  has  been  no  rain  smce  December, 
and  the  springs  and  wells  are  very  low. 

March,  1856." 


WASHINQ  FRUIT  TREES — CAN  A  COW  DRAW  WATER 

FOR  HERSELF. 

I  would  like  to  be  informed  if  it  is  best  to  wash 
firuit  trees  with  strong  soap  suds,  and  how  soon  it 
ought  to  be  done,  and  when  Lb  the  best  time  to  set 
out  strawberry  vines  ?  I  would  like  to  be  infonned 
if  a  dstem  holdine  from  eighty  to  one  hundred 
barrels  can  be  so  ngged  as  tbat  a  cow,  by  stepping 
on  the  platform,  can  raise  the  water  herself?  If  it 
can  be  done,  I  would  like  to  see  a  plan  in  the  Far' 
mer,  and  the  probable  cost,  without  the  cistern. 

Cotwt  PoH,  1856.  D.  Child. 

Remarks. — Wash  fruit  trees  in  April  or  May, 
with  soap  diluted  to  the  thickness  of  good  cream. 
We  cannot  answer  the  other  question — ^who  can  ? 

HOW  TO  MAKE  BUTTEB  GOME. 

A  subscriber  wants  to  know  how  to  make  but- 
ter come. 

Answer, — Scald  the  milk  when  new  bv  setting  it 
on  the  stove,  or  in  the  stove  oven ;  if  the  latter,  may 
leave  the  oven  doors  open  that  the  milk  may  not 
bum.  • 

Erratum. — In  the  article,  ''Organic  and  Inor- 
ganic Matter,"  in  the  monthly  Farmer  for  March, 
30th  line  from  top,  read  tnorganic  for  organic. 


LADIES'  DEPARTMENT. 


DOMESTIC  RECEIPTS. 

Improvement  in  Soap. — ^The  wife  of  an  Amer- 
ican agriculturist  has  been  experimenting  in  soapsy 
and  finds  that  the  addition  of  three-quarters  or  a 

Eound  of  borax  to  a  pound  of  soap,  melted  without 
oiling,  makes  a  savme  of  one-half  in  the  coBt  of 
soap,  and  of  three-fourus  the  labor  of  washing,  im- 
proves the  whiteness  of  the  Rubrics,  besides  the 
usual  caustic  effect  is  thus  removed,  ancl  the  hands 
are  left  with  a  peculiar  soft  and  silky  feeling,  leav- 
ing nothing  more  to  be  desired  by  the  most  ambi« 
tious  washerwoman. 

To  Preserve  Lard  Sweet. — Instead  of  putting 
it  into  large  vessels,  put  it  in  stone  crocks,  or  jars, 
of  from  one  to  four  gallons  each ;  when  cooling  or 
thickening,  put  in  your  salt,  which  will  mix  through 
the  lard,  mstead  of  settling  on  the  bottom  of  the 
crocL  The  next  day  take  clean  bits  of  cotton 
cloth,  rather  larger  than  the  top  of  the  vessel,  and 
after  putting  it  smoothly  down,  and  pressing  the 
edges  snugly  around  so  as  to  exclude  all  air,  pack 
in  a  close  layer  of  salt,  then  lay  over  another  piece 
of  cotton  cloth,  and  turn  over  it  a  plate  or  a  cover 
which  will  fit  tightly;  then  tie  over  two  thicknesses 
of  paper,  and  set  it  in  a  cool,  dry  place.  In  this 
way  I  have  kept  lard  perfectlv '  sweet  dghteen 
months.  .  Crocks  of  butter  should  be  kept  in  the 
same  way. — Cor.  of^Rckigan  Farmer, 

Beet  Steaks.  —  The  beets,  after  being  washed 
carefully,  may  be  baked  either  whole  like  sweet  po- 
tatoes, or  in  slices,  and  then  served  up  hot  with 
butter,  pepper,  &c,  to  the  taste.  There  is  a  deli- 
cious flavor  in  beets  cooked  in  this  way,  which  is 
lost  when  they  are  boiled.  The  best  sorts  for  this 
purpose,  are  Bassano,  Waiters  dwarf  black,  and  tur- 
nip olood  beet-^OAu)  CvUwaion 
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n  urg. 

ing  the  importBnce 

of  irrigation,  espe- 
'^  cially  on  Boilg  whicli 

are  naturally  dry, 
,    and  BQBceptible  of 

being  affected  inju- 

IriouBly  by  drought ; 
and  in  many  dtua- 
tiona,  it  is  certainly 
to  be  ngarded  ee 
one  of  the  moti 
useful  and  impor- 
tant 0 

which  come  within 

the  province  of  the 

fermer.  Water,  or, 

at  least,  moisture, 

is  one  eBaentioI  con- 

S&JB  ot  Tegrtation,  for  water,  either  directly  or  by 

itributes  to  the  nutrition  and 

of  erery  cultiTated  plant,  aa  well 

the  Tegetabl«  world  in  general    Thia  fact,  and  the 

import&Dce  of  irrigation  aa  a  branch  of  agricultun, 

m  well  noderttood  by  the  andenta.    Homer,  :n 

the  IQad ,  aays,  in  alluuon  to  the  subject : 

"TbepuBDtwitbhliipkda,  »rtU 

CaodoeU  ttam  tame  pure  ronauilii,  throngb  hit  groTi 
Or  ^rdui,  ekarlag  Uia  obauucuil  ooone." 

And  in  the  Odyssey,  when  hedeacribes  thewonder- 
M  beauty  of  the  gardeni  of  Aldnoui 

Tba  tonij  went,  two  hmnUlu  waUlsg  IMth, 
One  Tialu  Into  eiffj  pmndUTOHd, 

And  Vi^,  in  his  Oeorgics,  eiprewei  himself  in 
»ety  much  the  nme  manner,  while  moit  of  the  an- 
cient miters,  historiana,  as  well  aa  the  children  of 
hiiMssua,  have  recorded  innumerable  inataneea  of 
it!  adoption  in  oriental  countries,  as  a  means 
Kgetsble  CDiichment,  and  sustenance  to  crops. 


In  China,It  has  been  practised  from  the  most  re- 

ote  epoch,  of  which  tlie  historical  records  of  the 
country  furnish  any  accounL  In  some  parts  of 
Asia,  particularly  at  Myaore,  irrigation,  as  a  branch 
of  agriculture,  is  under  the  express  auapicea  and 
control  of  goTemment.     In  the  Milanese  territory, 

is  probably  adopted  to  a  greater  extent  than  in 
any  region,  and  ditches,  tunnels  and  canals  are 
everywhere  seen  running  in  every  possible  direc- 
through  lands,  the  unsurpassed  beauty  and  lui- 
urionce  of  which  attest  most  conclumvely,  the  ad- 
vantages resulting  from  their  eflbrta.  These  life- 
giving  veins  were  opened  centuries  ago,  and  the 
:e  of  an  adequate  supply  of  water  in  (hem 
for  all  the  numerous  and  multiplied  purposes  of 
agriculture,  is  still,  more  than  formerly,  an  object 
of  popular  solicitude.  So  highly,  indeed,  are  the 
advantages  resulting  from  this  universal  diffusion 
of  water  estimated,  that  the  canals  and  riaducts  em- 
braced in  this  system  of  general  irrigaUon,  are 
placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  government, 
~  e  same  aa  are  the  highways. 

The  wonderful  fertility  of  Egypt,  or  that  part  of 
it  ralber,  which  is  known  by  the  appellation  of  the 
'Delta,"  bordering  upon  the  river  Nile,  and  period- 
ically submerged  by  the  exudation  of  its  vraters,  is 
proverbial  '^o  this  river,"  remarVs  a  celebrated 
travelleri,  f;Egypt  b  indebted  for  its  fbrtility  and 
happiness)  for  as  it  seldom  rains  in  the  inland 
parts  of  the  country,  and  the  soil  is  naturally  dry, 
if  the  lands  were  not  annually  watered  by  ita  orer- 
flowiog,  Egypt  would  be  one  of  the  most  barren 
regions  in  the  world." 

Water,  in  almost  all  eases,  contuns  fertiziling 
particles  which  are  exceedingly  hefieBdal  to  vege- 
tation. When  water  has  stood  for  a  conriderable 
length  of  time  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  it  is  found 
pregnant  with  nutritive  matters,  which  it  hai 
imbibed  during  its  quiescence,  and  which  are  in  a 
condition  to  act  beneficially,  and  with  great  energy, 
when  applied  to  plants  or  crops  of  any  kind.  Ths 
water  conveyed  by  rills  and  streams,  is  never  witlh- 
fbrtilbdng  powers.  When  applied  by  irrigstioa 
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it  does  not  only  supply  a  necessary  and  indispensa- 
ble condition  of  vegetable  life^  in  furnishing  a  sol- 
vent for  the  inert  and  soluble  matters  ahready  con- 
tained in  the  soil,  but  it  supplies  the  actual  food  of 
vegetables  in  a  state  of  solution,  and  consequently 
ready  for  their  immediate  appropriation  and  sup- 
jwrL 

There  is  no  substance  that  enters  into  the  organ- 
ization of  the  living  system  of  plants,  that  can  be 
taken  up  by  the  roots,  as  food,  except  in  a  state  of 
solution.  Hence  the  powerful  effects  produced  by 
copious  and  firequent  irrigation  in  seasons  of  exces- 
sive drought,  and  when  the  natural  supplies  of  the 
soil  are  so  far  exhausted  as  to  cause  it  to  parch,  and 
the  soluble  humus  contained  in  it,  to  become  dry 
and  incapable  of  yielding  its  juices  to  the  roots  it  is 
designed  by  nature  to  supply.  In  many  places,  the 
natural  facilities  for  introducing  a  system  of  gener- 
al irrigation,  which  would  subserve  the  wants  and 
supply  the  necessities  of  a  whole  community,  as  in 
the  cases  above  mentioned,  are  not  to  be  found ; 
yet  there  are  a  great  many  farms  at  least,  that  might 
be  effectually  and  permanently  irrigated,  at  very 
small  expense.  It  is  already  done,  in  some  instan- 
ces in  our  knowledge,  with  the  happiest  results. 

That  irrigation  and  thorough  draining  must  go  to- 
gether, we  are  aware,  and  to  establish  a  complete 
system  would  be  a  work  of  considerable  time  and 
expense  on  a  large  farm.  But  the  subject  is  one  of 
importance,  and  ought  to  be  familiar  with  the 
thought  of  every  farmer,  so  that  in  his  annual  oper- 
ations he  may  have  the  object  in  view,  and  that  they 
may  have  a  tendency  to  the  beginning  of  the  work. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  character  of  otir  summer 
climate  is  settled — ^it  is  to  be  dry ;  so  dry,  that 
without  artificial  means,  either  of  deep  trenching  and 
high  manuring,  or  by  irrigation,  many  of  our  crops 
must  annually  suffer.  It  is  the  part  of  wisdom,  then, 
for  the  cultivator  to  have  in  view  some  method  of 
averting  an  evil  which  shall  annually  reduce  his 
profits  and  blast  his  hopes. 


Biographies. — Some  weeks  since  we  stated  that 
it  would  be  a  part  of  our  plan  hereafter  to  publish 
brief  biographical  notices  of  men  distinguished  for 
their  ability  and  influence  in  matters  pertaining  to 
agriculture.  We  have  already  given  a  notice  of  the 
late  Fredebic  Howes,  Esq.,  of  Salem,  and  are  now 
furnished  with  a  memoir  of  the  late  Professor  Za- 
DOCK  Thompson,  of  Vermont,  the  State  Naturalist 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  long  eminent  for  the 
interest  he  manifested  in  every  thing  that  promo- 
ted the  prosperity  and  tended  to  adorn  rural  life. 
We  shall  soon  find  a  place  for  this  sketch. 


PEPPEBQ&AfiS  AMONG  THE  CUCUMBERS. — ^A  gen- 
tleman from  the  western  part  of  the  State  in- 
forms us  that  a  plant  or  two  of  peppergrass  in  a 
cucumber  hill,  will  keep  off  all  yellow  bugs. 


For  th€  New  Bn^Umd  Farmer, 

CARE  OF  COLTS. 

Mr.  Editor  :--rKnowing  the  inattention  usually 
shown  to  questions  asked  through  the  public  prints, 
I  take  the  liberty  of  being  one  (perhaps  of  the  five 
hundred)  to  give  answers  from  practiGal  experience, 
to  the  questions  aiked  in  your  February  number  of 
the  Monthly  Farmer  in  regard  to  raising  colts ; 
and  will  here  say  that  it  is  much  the  custom  of 
breeders  generally  to  care  very  little  for  colts,  and 
until  of  late  years  there  was  no  stock  raised,  to 
which  so  little  care  was  given.  I  will  make  an- 
swer in  the  same  order  as  the  questions  were  pub- 
lished in  the  February  number. 

1.  Keep  colts  in  good  order,  not  too  fat,  with  a 
variety  or  change  of  food.  Oats,  cut  feed  or  roots, 
and  two  or  three  quarts  of  grain,  not  more,  per 
day. 

2.  Wean  colts  before  taking  up  for  winter,  if 
strong  and  lively ;  if  not,  afterwards,  but  according 
to  the  time  of  being  foaled. 

3.  The  colt  should  be  weaned  according  to  the 
strengUi  of  it  and  its  dam,  but  generally  at  about 
the  age  of  six  months. 

4.  if  the  colt  was  a  late  one,  by  all  means.  It 
would  not  materiallv  injure  the  mare,  if  she  could 
be  kept  in  good  flesh  and  spirits ;  but  if  a  large  and 
strong  colt,  it  would  reduce  the  strength  of  the 
mare.  It  is  not  advisable  to  let  a  colt  diaw  on  the 
mare  longer  than  can  be  helped. 

I  will  here  remark  that  there  is  no  particular 
need  of  cleaning  or  rubbing,  but  feed  and  water, 
regularly,  and  keep  them  warm  in  winter,  and  by 
th^,  and  kind  treatment  push  them  forward  for  the 
first  two  vears.  But  above  all  things  to  begin  inth, 
— ^breed  from  the  best  blood  to  be  had,  as  they  are 
more  profitable,  and  the  expense  is  just  as  much  to 
raise  a  good  one  that  will  oring  a  $150  at  a  year 
old,  perhaps  $300,  as  one  that  never  will  bring 
much. 

If  these  answers  meet  your  ideas,  use  Uiem  as 
you  will ;  if  not,  why  they  may  be  sent  with  the 
rest  of  the  rejected  ones  to  the  fire. 

KespectfuUy,  your  obedient  servant, 

Feb.,  1856.  M.  A.  c. 

■ 

F^  tkt  New  England  Farmtr. 

SFROTTTED  GBAIH. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^In  the  February  number  of 
interesting  and  valuable  paper,  I  find  an 
from  Mr.  W.  Bugbee,  respecting  the  so 
grown  or  sprouted  wheat.    During  the  last 
years  I  have  usually  sown  grown  grain 
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tained  fidr  crops.    The  last  season  my 
wheat  and  rye,  was  badly  grown,  so  m 
render  it  whollv  unfit  for  use  as  to  mi 
I  sowed  both  kinds  of  it  last  &11,  whi( 
well  and  looked  as  well  as  usual  wh 
came.    It  would  be  prudent,  when  gn 
much  sprouted,  to  sow  a  few  quarts  <^ 
to  the  acre.    But  I  will  give  our  f 
method  of  testing  seeds,  both  of  grainp^eded  so  4 1 
which  is,  to  fill  a  tumbler  nearly  full  c  he  had  n   a 
water,  lay  upon  the  water  in  the  tumble  pj^/j.      ^° 
cotton  batting,  having  previously  p^        ^ 
seeds  to  be  tested  into  the  cotton ;  s 
in  a  window,  or  keep  it  in  a  warm 
fortv-eight  hours  or  less  the  seeds 
vitality,  if  they  have  any  in  them. 
Isure  test  and  no  mistake. 
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One  reason  why  grown  grain  sometimes  does  not 
eomeupmay  be,  its  heati]^  in  the  mow  or  stack 
before  threshing,  in  wluch  case  it  caimot  be  expect- 
ed to  vegetate,  as  the  life-principle  is  destroyed. 

^gawamf  March  4,  1856.  J.  £.  Fekrb. 


tSSTR  LEGISLATIVE  AGBICULTURAL 

KEETIHG. 

BiPOBtBD  FOB  VSa  FlUOB  BT  H.  B.  BOGKWBLL. 

The  tenth  LegislatiTe  Agricultural  meeting  was 
held  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  on  Tuesday  evening. 
Subject  for  consideration,  "Root  Crops" 

Dr.  FiBHEB  introduced  Mr.  Cooley,  of  Conway, 
as  the  chairman  of  the  meetmg,  who,  on  taking  the 
chair,  stated  that  he  was  imexpectedly  called  upon 
to  officiate,  and  was  consequently  unprepared  to 
make  any  remarks  upon  the  topic  for  consideration, 
and  he  would  therefore  leave  the  conducting  of  the 
meeting  to  others. 

Mr.  Brown,  of  Concord,  editor  of  the  JVew  Eng- 
land Farmer,  said  he  thought  we  did  not  yet  fully 
tmderstand  the  value  of  root  crops.    In  England 
they  are  highly  valued,  because  more  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  same  surface  for  the  support  of 
cattle,  by  thdr  cultivation,  than  by  the  cultivation 
of  grain,  and  because  they  are  valuable  in  produc- 
mg  beef  and  mutton,  which  are  in  great  demand 
there.    They  are  a  favorite  diet  for  sheep.    With 
«s»  there  is  a  prejudice  against  the  cultivation  of 
K»ta,  perhaps  on  account  of  the  amount  of  labor 
|*qoired.   They  need  a  deep  soil,  and  nj^fst  formers 
^are  not  got  into  tiie  habit  of  cultyrflting  deeply. 
Not  more  than  one  former  in  a  h^rfSred,  in  Massa- 
chnaetta,  had  made  any  fair  cM^ments  in  trench- 
^-    There  axe  sandy  loanMfand  in  some  cases, 
Clay  loams,  that  are  weUjifted  to  raising  roots.    If 
y^cultivated,  from  dThundred  to  twelve  hun- 
rr  ^ys^els  may  b^^^btained  from  an  acre.     He 
uL^^  P^nn^at  the  rate  of  twelve  hundred 
fcre.    The  mangel-wurzel  is  very 
grows  large,  and  is  always  an  ex- 
stock.    It  grows  much  out  of  the 
'therefore,  seems  to  require  a  different 
Lvation  from  some  other  roots.    In  cid- 
is  necessary  to  have  the  ground  well  pul- 
Snd  then  two  furrows  are  turned  together, 
>n   the  top  of  the  ridge  thus  formed,  the 
sovim ;  the  ridge  being  first  flattened  a  little. 
Lbor   of  harvesting  them  is  less  than  that  of 
ps,    or    ruta-bagas.     Cattie  are  very  fond  of 
and  they  are  highly  nutritious.    He  had  not 
[deeded  so  well  witii  beets  as  with  other  roots ; 
lie  had  no  doubt  they  could  be  raised  at  a  hand- 
le profit. 

Lound    turnips  may  be  cultivated  easily  by  sow- 

l^hem  upon  the  land  which  is  designed  for  grass^ 

-round  being  first  plowed  in  July,  and  thafough- 

F'epared  for  grass,  and  the  turnip  seed  being 
,  £dong  with  the  grass  seed.    From  three  hun- 


dred to  seven  hundred  bushels  per  acre  may  be  ob- 
tained without  any  extra  labor  except  that  of  gath- 
ering thenL  This  method  impoverishes  the  soil 
very  littie.  He  thought,  in  the  eastern  section  of 
the  State,  the  potato  must  be  thrown  out  of  the 
question  as  a  root  for  btock  feed. 

The  advantages  of  feeding  roots  to  stock  were 
next  referred  to.  He  had  been  told  that  milk 
could  not  be  made  for  market  unless  the  cows 
were  fed  on  meal  of  some  kind ;  but  he  had  found 
it  too  expensive  to  feed  wholly  with  meal  and 
hay.  Having  determined  to  try  roots,  after  an  ex- 
periment of  feeding  six  cows  with  meal  one  season, 
he  fed  the  same  six  cows,  with  the  same  kind  of 
hay,  and  with  roots  the  next  season.  The  roots 
were  of  various  kinds,  the  mangel-wurzel,  beet,  ru- 
ta-baga,  round  turnip,  parsnip  and  carrot,  and 
these  were  mixed  in  feeding.  After  being  milked 
in  the  morning,  each  cow  was  fed  with  half  a  bush- 
el of  mixed  roots,  which  they  ate  greedily.  There 
was  no  complaint  of  the  turnip  taste  in  the  milk, 
and  his  milk-man  returned  him  cash  for  twice  as 
many  cans  of  milk  as  he  did  the  year  before  when 
they  were  fed  on  grain.  That  experiment  had  sat- 
isfied him  that  more  milk  could  be  obtained  by  the 
use  of  roots  than  by  feeding  a  certain  amount  of 
meal  a  day,  say  three  quarts  a  day,  as  he  fed  his 
cows  the  first  winter.  The  milk  from  roots  is  pei^ 
haps  of  a  poorer  quality,  but  milk  sdUra  rarely 
have  any  qualms  of  conscience  about  that,  if  they 
get  a  greatly  increased  quantity.  Mr.  Webster  was 
a  careful  observer,  and  although  he  never  did  a  day's 
work  on  a  farm,  perhaps,  after  he  left  the  old  home- 
stead, he  watched  the  operations  of  others  in  farm- 
ing narrowly  ;  and  there  are  many  better  farmers 
who  never  did  a  day's  work  than  some  who  have 
been  at  the  plow-tail  all  their  lives,  because  they 
have  been  close  and  accurate  observers.  They 
would  be  able  to  go  on  to  a  &rm,  and  direct  its  op- 
erations well  at  once.  So  Mr.  Webster  rarely 
talked  about  farming,  any  where,  without  bringing 
in  the  root  crops.  He  saw  that  their  cultivation 
would  be  of  great  benefit  to  New  England  farmers. 
In  closing,  Mr.  Brown  expressed  the  opinion  that 
more  could  be  made  firom  a  given  number  of  acrea 
by  the  cultivation  of  roots,  than  by  the  cultivation 
of  grasses  and  grains. 

Mr.  Williams,  of  Hadley,  was  next  calfed  upon* 
The  soil  in  his  town,  he  remarked,  was,,  in  every 
part  of  it,  susceptible  of  cultivation.  But  root  cropa 
are  not  generally  raised  there.  The  soil  is  so  good, 
and  gndn  is  so  easily  raised,  that  roots  are  neglect- 
ed. They  were  probably  too  negligent  in  that  re- 
spect. He  was,  however,  of  opinion  that  they 
might  be  raised  witli  great  advantage,  not  only  in 
his  vicinity,  but  throughout  the  State. 

The  chairman  stated  that  his  cidtivation  of  roots 
had  been  principally  confined  to  potatoes.  He  had 
had  very  Uttle  rot  among  them,  and  invariably  had 
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it  does  not  only  supply  a  necessary  and  indispensa- 
ble condition  of  vegetable  life  in  fuinishing  a  sol- 
Tent  for  the  inert  and  soluble  matters  already  con- 
tained  in  the  soil,  but  it  supplies  the  actual  food  of 
vegetables  in  a  state  of  solution,  and  consequently 
ready  for  their  immediate  appropriation  and  sup- 
port 

There  is  no  substance  that  eilters  into  the  orgaor 
ization  of  the  living  system  of  plants,  that  can  be 
taken  up  by  the  roots,  as  food,  except  in  a  state  of 
solution.  Hence  the  powerful  effects  produced  by 
copious  and  frequent  irrigation  in  seasons  of  exces- 
sive drought,  and  when  the  natural  supplies  of  the 
soil  are  so  far  exhausted  as  to  cause  it  to  parch,  and 
the  soluble  humus  contained  in  it,  to  become  dry 
and  incapable  of  yielding  its  juices  to  the  roots  it  is 
designed  by  nature  to  supply.  In  many  places,  the 
natural  facilities  for  introducing  a  system  of  gener- 
al irrigation,  which  would  subserve  the  wants  and 
supply  the  necessities  of  a  whole  community,  as  in 
the  cases  above  mentioned,  are  not  to  be  found ; 
yet  there  are  a  great  many  farms  at  least,  that  might 
be  effectually  and  permanently  irrigated,  at  very 
small  expense.  It  is  already  done,  in  some  instan- 
ces in  our  knowledge,  with  the  happiest  results. 

That  irrigation  and  thorough  draining  must  go  to- 
gether, we  are  aware,  and  to  establish  a  complete 
system  would  be  a  work  of  considerable  time  and 
expense  on  a  large  farm.  But  the  subject  is  one  of 
importance,  and  ought  to  be  familiar  with  the 
thought  of  every  farmer,  so  that  in  his  annual  oper- 
ations he  may  have  the  object  in  view,  and  that  they 
may  have  a  tendency  to  the  beginning  of  the  work. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  character  of  our  summer 
climate  is  settled — it  is  to  be  dry ;  so  dry,  that 
without  artificial  means,  either  of  deep  trenching  and 
high  manuring,  or  by  irrigation,  many  of  our  crops 
must  annually  suffer.  It  is  the  part  of  wisdom,  then, 
for  the  cultivator  to  have  in  view  some  method  of 
averting  an  eiil  which  shall  annually  reduce  his 
profits  and  blast  his  hopes. 


Biographies. — Some  weeks  since  we  stated  that 
it  would  be  a  part  of  our  plan  hereafter  to  publish 
brief  biographical  notices  of  men  distinguished  for 
their  ability  and  influence  in  matters  pertaining  to 
agriculture.  We  have  already  given  a  notice  of  the 
late  Frederic  Howes,  Esq.,  of  Salem,  and  are  now 
furnished  with  a  memoir  of  the  late  Professor  Za- 
DOCK  THOifPSON,  of  Vermont,  the  State  Naturalist 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  long  eminent  for  the 
interest  he  manifested  in  every  thing  that  promo- 
ted the  prosperity  and  tended  to  adorn  rural  life. 
We  shall  soon  find  a  place  for  this  sketch. 


Peppergrass  AMONG  THE  CUCUMBERS. — ^A  gen- 
tleman from  the  western  part  of  the  State  in- 
forms us  that  a  plant  or  two  of  peppergrass  in  a 
cucumber  hill,  will  keep  off  all  yellow  bugs. 


For  fhi  New  Sngfand  Famer. 

CASE  OF  COLTS. 

Mr.  Editor  :-r-Knowing  the  inattention  usually 
shown  to  questions  asked  through  the  public  prmts, 
I  take  the  liberty  of  being  one  (perhaps  of  tne  five 
hundred)  to  give  answers  from  practical  experience, 
to  the  questions  asked  in  your  February  number  of 
the  Monthly  Farmer  in  regard  to  raising  colts ; 
and  will  here  say  that  it  is  much  the  custom  of 
breeders  generally  to  care  very  little  for  colts,  and 
until  of  late  years  there  was  no  stock  raised,  to 
which  so  little  care  was  given.  I  will  make  an- 
swer in  the  same  order  as  the  questions  were  pub- 
lished in  the  February  number. 

1.  Keep  colts  in  good  order,  not  too  fiit,  with  a 
variety  or  change  of  food.  Oats,  cut  feed  or  roots, 
and  two  or  three  quarts  of  grain,  not  more,  per 

day. 

2.  Wean  colts  before  taking  up  for  winter,  if 

strong  and  lively ;  if  not,  afterwards,  but  according 
to  the  time  of  being  foaled. 

3.  The  colt  should  be  weaned  according  to  the 
strength  of  it  and  its  dam,  but  generally  at  about 
the  age  of  six  months. 

4.  If  the  colt  was  a  late  one,  by  all  means.  It 
would  not  materiallv  injure  the  mare,  if  she  could 
be  kept  in  good  flesh  and  spirits;  but  if  a  large  and 
strong  colt,  it  would  reduce  the  strength  of  the 
mare.  It  is  not  advisable  to  let  a  colt  draw  on  the 
mare  longer  than  can  be  helped. 

I  will  nere  remark  that  there  is  no  particular 
need  of  cleaning  or  rubbing,  but  feed  and  water, 
re^larly,  and  keep  them  warm  in  winter,  and  by 
this,  and  kind  treatment  push  them  forward  for  the 
first  two  vears.  But  above  all  things  to  begin  with, 
— ^breed  from  the  best  blood  to  be  had,  as  they  are 
more  profitable,  and  the  expense  is  just  as  much  to 
raise  a  good  one  that  will  oring  a  9150  at  a  year 
old,  perhaps  $300,  as  one  that  never  will  bring 
mucn. 

If  these  answers  meet  your  ideas,  use  them  as 
you  will ;  if  not,  why  they  may  be  sent  with  the 
rost  of  the  rejected  ones  to  the  fire. 

Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Feb,,  1856. M.  A.  c. 

For  tht  New  Sftgtand  Farmer.  • 

SFBOUTED  GEAIN. 

Mr.  Editor: — In  the  Februa^  number  of  your 
interesting  and  valuable  paper,  I  find  an  inquiry 
from  Mr.  W.  Bugbee,  respecting  the  sowing  of 
grown  or  sprouted  wheat.  During  the  last  twenty 
years  I  have  usually  sown  grown  grain  and  olh- 
tained  fair  crops.  The  last  season  my  grain,  both 
wheat  and  rye,  was  badly  grown,  so  mudi  so,  as  to 
render  it  whollv  unfit  for  use  as  to  making  bread. 
I  sowed  both  kinds  of  it  last  iall,  which  came  up 
well  and  looked  as  well  as  usual  when  the  snow 
came.  It  would  be  prudent,  when  grain  has  been 
much  sprouted,  to  sow  a  few  quarts  of  seed  extra, 
to  the  acre.  But  I  will  give  our  friend  B.  my 
method  of  testing  seeds,  both  of  grain  and  graases, 
which  is,  to  fill  a  tumbler  nearly  full  of  milk-warm 
water,  lay  upon  the  water  in  the  tumbler  a  piece  of 
cotton  batting,  having  previously  scatterea  some 
seeds  to  be  tested  into  the  cotton ;  set  it  in  the  sun 
in  a  window,  or  keep  it  in  a  warm  place,  and  in 
forty-eight  hours  or  less  the  seeds  will  show  their 
vitality,  if  they  have  any  in  them.  The  above  is  a 
sure  test  and  no  mistake. 
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One  reason  why  grown  grain  Bometimes  does  not 
oome  up  may  be,  its  heating  in  the  mow  or  stack 
before  threshing,  in  which  case  it  cannot  be  expect- 
ed to  Tegetate,  as  the  life-principle  is  destroyed. 

^^gawam,  March  4, 1856.  J.  E.  Ferre. 


TENTH  LEGISLATIVE  AGBICULTTJBAL 

XEETDTG. 

BlFOBUB  FOB  TBI  FaBMBB  BT  H.  B.  BOCXWBU. 

The  tefUh  Legislatiye  Agricultural  meeting  was 
held  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  on  Tuesday  evening. 
Subject  for  consideration,  "Root  Crops" 

Dr.  FiSHEE  introduced  Mr.  Coolet,  of  Conway, 
as  the  chairman  of  the  meeting,  who,  on  taking  the 
chair,  stated  that  he  was  unexpectedly  called  upon 
to  officiate,  and  was  consequently  unprepared  to 
make  any  remarks  upon  the  topic  for  consideration, 
and  he  would  therefore  leave  the  conducting  of  the 
meeting  to  others. 

Mr.  Brown,  of  Concord,  editor  of  the  JVew  Eng- 
land Farmer,  said  he  thought  we  did  not  yet  fully 
understand  the  value  of  root  crops.  In  England 
they  are  highly  valued,  because  more  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  same  surface  for  the  support  of 
cattle,  by  their  cultivation,  than  by  the  cultivation 
of  grain,  and  because  they  are  valuable  in  produc- 
ing beef  and  mutton,  which  are  in  great  demand 
there.  They  are  a  favorite  diet  for  sheep.  With 
UB,  there  is  a  prejudice  against  the  cultivation  of 
roots,  perhaps  on  account  of  the  amount  of  labor 
required.  They  need  a  deep  soil,  and  most  &rmers 
have  not  got  into  the  habit  of  cultivating  deeply. 
Not  more  than  one  farmer  in  a  hundred,  in  Massa- 
chusetts, had  made  any  fair  experiments  in  trench- 
ing. There  are  sandy  loams,  and  in  some  cases, 
cby  loams,  that  are  well  suited  to  raising  roots.  If 
well  cultivated,  from  six  hundred  to  twelve  hun- 
dred bushels  may  be  obtamed  from  an  acre.  He 
had  raised  parsnips  at  the  rate  of  twelve  hundred 
bushels  to  the  acre.  The  mangel-wurzel  is  very 
easily  raised ;  it  grows  large,  and  is  always  an  ex- 
cellent root  for  stock.  It  grows  much  out  of  the 
ground,  and,  therefore,  seems  to  require  a  different 
kind  of  cultivation  from  some  other  roots.  In  cul- 
tivating, it  is  necessary  to  have  the  ground  well  pul- 
verized, and  then  two  furrows  are  turned  together, 
and  upon  the  top  of  the  ridge  thus  fbrmed,  the 
seed  is  sown;  the  ridge  being  first  flattened  a  little. 
The  labor  of  harvesting  them  is  less  than  that  of 
turnips,  or  ruta-bagas.  Cattle  are  very  fond  of 
them,  and  they  are  highly  nutritious.  He  had  not 
succeeded  so  well  with  beets  as  with  other  roots ; 
but  he  had  no  doubt  they  could  be  raised  at  a  hand- 
some profit. 

Bound  turnips  may  be  cultivated  easily  by  sow- 
ing them  upon  the  land  which  Ib  designed  for  grass^ 
the  ground  bemg  first  plowed  in  July,  and  thorough- 
ly prepared  for  grass,  and  the  turnip  seed  being 
town,  along  with  the  grass  seed.    From  three  hun- 


dred to  seven  hundred  bushels  per  acre  may  be  ob- 
tained without  any  extra  labor  except  that  of  gath- 
ering them.  This  method  impoverishes  the  soil 
very  little.  He  thought,  in  the  eastern  section  of 
the  State,  the  potato  must  be  thrown  out  of  the 
question  as  a  root  for  stock  feed. 

The  advantages  of  feeding  roots  to  stock  were 
next  referred  to.  He  had  been  told  that  milk 
could  not  be  made  for  market  unless  the  cows 
were  fed  on  meal  of  some  kind ;  but  he  had  found 
it  too  expensive  to  feed  wholly  with  meal  and 
hay.  Having  determined  to  try  roots,  after  an  ex- 
periment of  feeding  six  cows  with  meal  one  season, 
he  fed  the  same  six  cows,  with  the  same  kind  of 
hay,  and  with  roots  the  next  season.  The  roots 
were  of  various  kinds,  the  mangel-wurzel,  beet,  ru- 
ta-baga,  round  turnip,  parsnip  and  carrot,  and 
these  were  mixed  in  feedmg.  After  being  milked 
m  the  morning,  each  cow  was  fed  with  half  a  bush- 
el of  mixed  roots,  which  they  ate  greedily.  There 
was  no  complaint  of  the  turnip  taste  in  the  milk, 
and  his  milk-man  returned  him  cash  for  twice  as 
many  cans  of  milk  as  he  did  the  year  before  when 
they  were  fed  on  grain.  That  experiment  had  sat- 
isfied him  that  more  milk  could  be  obtained  by  the 
use  of  roots  than  by  feeding  a  certain  amount  of 
meal  a  day,  say  three  quarts  a  day,  as  he  fed  his 
cows  the  first  winter.  The  milk  from  roots  is  per- 
haps of  a  poorer  quality,  but  milk  atUers  rarely 
have  any  qualms  of  conscience  about  that,  if  they 
get  a  greatly  increased  quantity.  Mr.  Webster  was 
a  careful  ohaerver,  and  although  he  never  did  a  day's 
work  on  a  farm,  perhaps,  after  he  left  the  old  home- 
stead, he  watched  the  operations  of  others  in  farm- 
ing narrowly  ;  and  there  are  many  better  farmers 
who  never  did  a  day's  woik  than  some  who  have 
been  at  the  plow-tail  all  their  lives,  because  they 
have  been  close  and  accurate  observers.  They 
would  be  able  to  go  on  to  a  farm,  and  direct  its  op- 
erations well  at  once.  So  Mr.  Webster  rarely 
talked  about  farming,  any  where,  without  bringmg 
in  the  root  crops.  He  saw  that  their  cultivation 
would  be  of  great  benefit  to  New  England  farmers.. 
In  closing,  Mr.  Brown  expressed  the  opinion  that 
more  could  be  made  from  a  given  number  of  acrea 
by  the  cultivation  of  roots,  than  by  the  coktvation 
of  grasses  and  grains. 

Mr.  Williams,  of  Hadley,  was  next  callied  upon. 
The  soU  in  his  town,  he  remarked,  was^  in  every 
part  of  it,  susceptible  of  cultivation.  But  root  cropfr 
are  not  generally  raised  there.  The  soil  is  so  good,, 
and  grain  is  so  easily  raised,  that  roots  are  neglect-^ 
ed.  They  were  probably  too  negligent  in  that  re- 
spect. He  was,  however,  of  opinion  that  they 
might  be  raised  witli  great  advantage,  not  only  in 
his  vicinity,  but  throughout  the  State. 

The  chairman  stated  that  his  cidtivation  of  roots 
had  been  principally  confined  to  potatoes.  He  had 
had  very  little  rot  among  them,  and  invariably  had 
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a  good  crop.  He  spread  his  manure  broad  cast, 
and  plowed  it  in,  to  the  depth  of  eight  inches. 
He  put  ashes  in  the  hill  sometimes,  and  found  them 
benefici^.  Guano  put  id  the  hill,  had  caused  his 
potatoes  to  rot.  His  potatoes  cost  about  sixteen 
cents  per  bushel,  which  was  less  than  the  expense 
of  raising  a  bushel  of  carrots. 

Mr.  Brown  stated  the  result  of  feeding  round 
turnips  to  a  cow  for  fattening,  to  which  he  fed  thir- 
ty bushels,  with  hay,  and  made  her  very  fat  indeed, 
80  that  she  was  sought  by  the  butchers  at  a  high 
price.  In  preparing  the  land  for  turnips,  he  pul- 
Terized  it  well,  and  levelled  with  brush  harrow. — 
The  seed  was  sowed  in  drills  marked  out  with  a 
machine  prepared  by  himsel£  The  labor  of  sowing 
in  that  way  was  very  little,  and  they  were  weeded 
principally  with  a  wheel  hoe.  He  had  recently  seen 
a  plan  of  a  cultivator  which  weeded  both  sides  of  a 
row  at  once,  but  he  had  not  seen  it  tried. 

Mr.  J.  L.  LoVERiNG,  of  Vermont,  was  next  in- 
troduced, who  said  that  though  root  crops  were  per- 
haps less  cultivated  in  Vermont  than  in  Mass.,  there 
were  few  farmers  who  do  not  raise  more  or  less. 
They  raise  many  sheep,  and  it  is  becoming  an  ax- 
iom that  no  farmer  can  have  a  good  flock  of  merino 
sheep  who  does  not  feed  them  with  roots  as  often 
as  twice  in  a  week.  The  green  food  seems  to  pre- 
vent some  of  the  diseases  to  which  they  are  subject 
when  not  thus  fed.  Ruta-bagas  are  raised  principal- 
ly for  feeding  stock.  He  had  not  succeeded  well  with 
getting  his  carrots  to  germinate,  as  for  some  cause 
or  other  the  seed  fsdled ;  but  when  they  came  up 
well  he  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  large  crop. 
He  had  raised  at  the  rate  of  twelve  hundred  bush- 
els to  the  acre,  and  he  thought  them  better  than 
ruta-bagas.  Potatoes  are  still  fed  to  stock  a  good 
deal  in  Vermont  Many  are  raised,  and  if  they 
will  not  bring  in  market  about  twenty-five  cents  a 
bushel  they  are  considered  worth  that  to  feed  out 
Some  farmers  cook  ruta-bagas  before  feeding,  and 
one  gentleman  had  recently  fattened  a  pair  of  old 
cattle  with  ruta-bagas  cooked,  and  made  them  very 
£sit  He  thought  ruta-bagas  worth  twice  as  much 
when  cooked  as  when  fed  raw.  Turnips  are  fed  to 
sheep,  and  are  thought  to  be  better  for  them  than 
carrots  or  other  roots,  producing  a  better  quality  of 
milk  for  the  lambs. 

Gen.  TowNE,  of  Worcester  county,  had  a  very 
high  opinion  of  the  importance  of  roots  for  feeding 
stock ;  the  sugar  beet,  for  beef  and  for  stock  gen- 
erally, was  decidedly  the  best  root  that  grows,  in 
his  opinion.  One  great  advantage  in  raising  them 
is  that  the  tops  are  very  good  indeed  for  young 
hogs.  He  said  he  always  meant  to  have  some  pigs 
about  the  first  of  September,  so  that  about  the  first 
of  October  the  milk  of  the  mother  would  hardly  be 
'sufficient  for  them.  Then  he  had  a  yard  of  sugar 
beets  near,  and  he  would  make  a  little  hole  in  the 


getting  into  mischief  by  getting  among  the  beets, 
and  they  will  eat  off  all  the  leaves,  which  aie  as 
good  as  green  com  for  them,  and  the  eating  of 
them  off  does  not  injure  the  crop  at  all.  He 
thought  the  leaves  more  than  paid  for  the  labor  of 
raising  those  which  were  near  the  hog^pen. 

He  thought  Mr.  BoWN  bad  slandered  potatoes. 
They  are  decidedly  better  for  milk  cows  than  car- 
rots. For  hogs  he  always  boiled  them.  A  little 
meal,  say  a  quart  to  a  half  a  bushel  of  potatoes,  he 
admitted,  would  do  a  great  deal  of  good«  if  fed  reg- 
ularly. He  thought  turnips  injured  milk.  Carrots 
he  had  found  to  be  good  for  horses  when  they  were 
not  worked;  they  will  fatten  well  upon  them. 
At  the  present  time,  when  com  b  woth  (1,25  a 
bushel  and  hay  more  than  a  cent  a  poimd,  he  was 
willing  to  pay  thirty-three  cents  a  bushel  for  pota- 
toes to  feed  to  his  stock. 

Mr.  Brown  said  if  he  had  slandered  the  "mur- 
phies," of  which  he  was  not  aware,  he  would  "ac- 
knowledge the  com,"  if  Mr.  Towne  would  state  his 
method  of  cultivating  sugar  beets. 

Mr.  Towne  replied  that  he  prepared  the  ground 
for  them  precisely  as  Mr.  Bkown  did  for  the  man- 
gel-wurzel. He  took  pains  to  put  but  a  single  seed 
in  a  place,  dropping  them  in  little  holes  made  by  a 
stick,  about  five  inches  apart  He  was  quite  par- 
ticular about  sowing  them  because  it  would  save 
the  labor  of  thinning  them  out  He  put  them  in 
about  two  inches  deep  and  covered  with  a  hoe.  The 
rows  were  about  two  feet  apart  He  did  not  soak 
the  seed  before  sowing. 

Mr.  Howard,  of  Boston,  thought  the  idea  that 
turnips  make  poor  milk  was  carried  too  far.  He 
knew  a  farmer  who  fed  his  cows  on  Swedish  tur- 
nips and  chopped  hay,  and  his  customers  complained 
when  the  turnips  were  omitted.  He  knew  anoth- 
er man  who  has  kept  seventy  head  of  cattle  and 
fed  several  thousand  bushels  of  turnips,  and  made 
excellent  butter.  At  the  exhibition  of  the  New 
York  State  Agricultural  Society,  he  received  the 
highest  premium  for  butter,  his  cows  having  been 
fed  wholly  on  Swedish  turnips  and  hay.  The 
comparative  value  of  different  vegetables  is  impor- 
tant ;  but  he  believed  the  potatoes  to  he  far  supe- 
rior to  any  other  root  for  feeding  to  cattle.  One 
winter  he  fed  two  cows  one  week  with  potixtoes,  the 
next  on  parsnips,  and  the  next  on  sugar  be^ts,  giv- 
ing them  also  constantly  two  quarts  of  mqal  per 
day.  They  were  fed  in  this  way  through  the  wdnter, 
and  the  result  was  that  the  cows  did  best  in  ihose 
weeks  when  fed  on  potatoes,  and  poorest  whets  fed 
on  sugar  beets.  He  thought  the  Massachuiletts 
Board  of  Agriculture  could  not  do  a  better  tlping 
than  to  direct  attention  to  experiments  as  tof  the 
relative  value  of  different  kinds  of  root  crops  as  jfeed 
for  cattle. 

Mr.  WiLLUMB,  of  Hadley,  spoke  of  the  difficlulty 
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the  reason  that  the  soil  becomes  weedy  from  culti- 
Tation»  and  consequently  there  is  more  labor  requir- 
ed to  cultiyate  roots  than  com.  He  had  experiment- 
ed some  in  the  cultiTation  of  potatoes.  The  dis- 
ease has  affected  them  considerably  sometimes. 
When  planted  on  a  dry,  alluvial  soil,  without  any 
manure  placed  in  the  hill,  they  decayed  much  less. 
He  had  found  great  advantage  in  taking  the  seed 
from  a  distance.  On  one  occasion  he  produced 
some  Garter  potatoes  from  a  hill  town  twenty 
miles  distant  from  his  own  farm.  They  were  quite 
small,  and  he  hesitated  about  planting  them.  But 
he  obtained  a  very  fine  crop  of  excellent  potatoes 
from  that  seed,  while  from  large  ones  of  the  same 
kind  raised  on  his  own  farm,  he  did  not  obtain  more 
than  two-thirds  as  many  from  the  same  quantity  of 
land. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Matnard,  of  Onondaga  coimty.  New 
York,  was  next  introduced.  He  said  he  was  a  na- 
tive of  Conway  and  went  West  when  two  years  of 
age,  when  Western  New  York  was  a  new  country. 
But  now  they  had  reached  an  advanced  position  in 
agriculture  in  New  York.  He  then  spoke  of  the 
manner  of  raising  the  mangle-wurzel,  beet  and  car^ 
rot  there.  They  plow  in  the  Spring  so  as  to  have 
the  weeds  killed,  and  plow  two  or  three  times  also 
in  the  Summer.  The  manner  of  preparing  the 
ridges  for  sowing  and  the  after  cultivation  was  sim- 
ilar to  that  stated  by  Mr.  Browk.  He  raised  a 
mangle-wurzel  that  weighed  ten  poimds  when 
washed  and  with  the  top  oS,  and  a  carrot  that 
weighed  six  pounds.  He  had  tried  &ttening  cattle 
on  roots  and  hay,  keeping  them  shut  up  all  the 
time,  and  found  that  they  fattened  faster  when  thus 
treated  than  when  allowed  to  go  out  to  drink.  He 
preferred  the  white  sugar  beet  to  any  other  root 
for  feeding  stock.  In  his  opinion,  they  improved 
the  land  by  shading  it.  In  reply  to  inquiries,  he 
said  that  he  had  not  found  the  sugar  beet  to  ex- 
haust the  land.  He  had  cultivated  them  many 
years  on  the  same  field  and  found  no  depreciation 
in  the  crop. 

To  this  it  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Emerson,  of 
Boston,  that  the  soil  of  that  country  was  once  the 
bottom  of  a  lake,  and  very  fertile,  and  of  course 
could  not  be  taken  as  a  standard  for  others. 

Mr.  LovERiNG  spoke  with  reference  to  the  ne- 
cessity for  changing  potatoes,  in  answer  to  the  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Williams,  stating  that  he  had  culti- 
vated one  variety  which  he  knew  had  grown  on  his 
farm  for  thirty-five  years,  and  he  had  no  doubt 
he  obtained  as  good  ones  from  them  last  year  as 
were  ever  raised  anywhere. 

Mr.  Dodge,  of  Sutton,  spoke  of  the  difficulty 
from  weeds  among  root  crops,  and  said  that  he  had 
killed  the  weed  seed  in  the  manure  by  putting  salt 
into  the  manure. 

Mr.  Buckminster  advocated  the  planting  of  small 
potatoes,  of  about  the  size  of  hens'  eggs,  or  even  small- 


er, if  sound.  If  they  are  equally  good,  there  is 
an  advantage  in  using  them — ^because  more  plants 
can  be  obtained  for  a  bushel  He  knew  a  gentle- 
man by  the  name  of  Blanchard,  of  Wilmington, 
who  had  tried  planting  small  potatoes  six  years,  and 
the  last  year  the  crop  was  quite  as  good  as  that  of 
any  previous  year.  He  was  glad  that  the  cultiva- 
tion of  a  variety  of  root  crops  was  gaining  fiivor. 
Carrots  are  worth  $12  per  ton  in  Essex  County. 
One  gentleman  in  Worcester  County  raised  one 
hundred  and  forty  tons,  which  he  sold  for  from  $10 
to  $12  a  ton.  In  this  connection,  he  spoke  of  the 
value  of  sweet  apples,  which  he  thought  very  bene- 
ficial for  stock. 

Gen.  TowNE  said  he  had  cultivated  small  pota- 
toes six  years  and  he  considered  them  decidedly 
better  than  large  ones.  He  would  also  feed  sour 
apples  to  stock,  if  sweet  ones  were  not  to  be  had. 

Dr.  Fisher,  of  Fitchburg,  stated  that  a  gentle- 
man in  his  town  had  planted  very  small  potatoes 
between  twenty  and  thirty  years,  and  he  found 
them  as  good  as  large  ones. 


For  the  New  Sng^and  Parmer. 

BUBAL  ECONOMY  OF  THE  BBITISH 
ISLES-No.  8. 

southern  counties — KENT  AND  SUSSEX. 

If  now  my  reader  will  take  a  map  of  England, 
and  travel  over  it  with  me,  by  counties,  the  jour- 
ney, even  if  it  be  tedious,  will  confirm  the  remarks 
I  have  made,  in  the  seven  former  numbers,  on  the 
system  of  English  rural  economy. 

England  proper  is  divided  into  forty  counties  .of 
different  sizes.  They  are  commonly  divided  into 
five  groups — southern,  eastern,  midland,  western 
and  northern.  We  will  commence  our  survey  with 
the  seven  southern  counties,  the  poorest  of  the  five 
groups,  to  wit,  Kent,  Sussex,  Surrey,  Hampshire, 
Dorset,  Devonshire,  Cornwall. 

Landing  at  Dover,  we  enter  the  county  of  Kent 
This  county  has  a  character  peculiar  to  itself,  first, 
in  its  crops — half  the  hops  produced  in  the  king- 
dom grow  in  Kent,  all  kinds  of  seeds  are  produced 
for  the  supply  of  the  London  seedsman — ^kitchen 
gardens,  on  a  large  scale,  abound  near  the  capital 
— ttcandi  in  the  extent  of  its  &rms — many  are  not 
of  more  than  ten  or  fifteen  acres,  few  exceed  two 
hundred  acres — ikird,  in  its  laws,  by  which  lands 
are  divided,  on  death  of  the  father,  equally  among 
his  sons,  and  if  there  be  no  sons,  among  the  daugh- 
ters. This  county  belongs  to  the  great  clay  basin 
of  London,  and  is  not  of  easy  cultivation.  It  ad- 
heres to  its  old  methods  of  tillage,  and  the  system 
of  Arthur  Young  has  not  been  adopted  here.  The 
wet  lands  by  the  banks  of  the  rivers  form  almost 
the  only  natural  meadows,  except  the  celebrated 
Romney  marsh,  one  of  the  richest  pastures  in  the 
kingdom,  situated  on  the  coast,  and  covering  an 
area  of  about ,40,000  acres.  There  the  fine  race  of 
sheep,  known  as  the  New  Kent,  takes  its  rise,  which 
combines  with  a  hiffh  quality  of  mutton,  a  wool  su- 
perior to  that  of  ouier  English  breeds.  With  the 
exception  of  this  valuable  breed  of  sheep,  there  is 
nothmg  remarkable  in  the  stock  of  Kent.  The 
crops  are  not  what  they  ought  to  be,  although  im- 
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proved  methods  of  tillage  are  spreading,  and  drain- 
age is  extending,  and  appears  destined  to  alter  the 
character  of  the  clay  lanas.  The  population  of  Kent 
is  600,000,  upon  an  area  of  a  million  acres,  but  not 
all  dependent  on  agriculture — villas  abound  and 
commerce  flourishes  in  the  numerous  ports  of  its 
coast.  Wages  are  about  fifty  cents  a  day,  and  the 
rent  of  land  is  from  five  to  six  dollars  per  acre. 

Sussex  lies  next  to  Kent,  and  contains  about  the 
same  number  of  acres,  but  only  330,000  inhabitants. 
What  is  called  the  Weald  occupies  about  half  its 
surface,  and  is  an  extremely  clayey  tract  of  land, 
formerly  a  forest,  which  weald  signifies.  This  tract, 
called  Weald,  is  the  most  backward  part  of  Eng^ 
land,  in  point  of  agriculture.  It  is  divided  into 
fiirms  of  irom  50  to  200  acres,  rented  at  from  a 
dollar  and  a  quarter  to  three  dollars  and  a  half  an 
acre ;  and  generally  speaking,  the  tenants  are  men 
without  capital,  and  as  ignorant  as  they  are  poor. 
Wherever  rents  are  high  in  England  farmers  are, 
fifenerally  speaking,  better  ofF  than  where  they  are 
low.  Improved  implements  are  little  known  in  the 
Weald ;  farmers  thrash  with  the  flail  and  employ 
oxen  for  tillage.  These  animals  are  strong  and 
large,  and  a  contrast  to  the  other  national  breeds ; 
and  the  cows,  as  is  the  case  of  all  working  races, 
are  bad  milkers.  Our  cows  in  New  England  would 
be  better  milkers,  if  not  of  the  race  of  our  work- 
ingoxen. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  has  his  seat,  Goodwood^ 
in  Sussex,  and  pays  much  attention  to  agriculture. 
He  was  an  earnest  opponent  of  the  repeal  of  the 
com  laws. 

The  Weald,  probably,  cannot  remain  in  the  state 
it  now  is.  Sir  Kobert  Peel  lon^  ago  remarked  that 
it  needed  a  large  infusion  of  capitaC  But  this  is  not 
easily  found — it  does  not  exist  on  the  spot  The 
proprietors  are  not  wealthy,  nor  the  tenants.  If 
the  capital  comes  from  abroad,  it  will  come  with  a 
change,  in  the  mode  of  farming  and  of  property. 
If  the  large  system  of  farming  is  introduced — and 
this  is  tlie  favorite  S)'stem  now  in  England — what 
is  to  become  of  that  population  of  small  tenant 
farmers,  who  have  gone  on  increasing  under  the 
present  system  ?  Tney  will  be  forced  to  emigrate. 
Such  is  tne  decree  of  modern  fate  in  England ;  and 
a  harde  fate  it  is. 

Several  successful  attempts  demonstrate  what  the 
land  of  Sussex  may  become,  in  the  hands  of  men  of 
ability  and  capital.  Among  these  is  the  farm  of 
Hove,  near  Brighton,  tenanted  by  Mr.  Kigden, 
containing  about  740  acres,  and  let  for  a  rent  of 
$7750,  including  taxes  and  insurance.  The  annual 
work  expenses  are  $15,000,  divided  as  follows; 
wages  $8500;  tradesmen's  accounts  $1750;  cost 
of  manure  and  seeds  $4750 ;  total  annual  expenses, 
including  rent,  $30  the  acre.  Besides  this,  Mr. 
Riffden  expended,  on  entering  the  farm,  $60,000 
to  bring  it  into  condition.  This  capital,  according 
to  the  recognized  rule  in  such  cases  in  England, 
ought  to  give  a  return  of  ten  per  cent  Mr.  Rig- 
den,  in  order  to  be  recompensed,  ought  to  obtain  a 
gross  return  of  $28,000.  This  is  a  specimen  of  large 
English  farming,  in  all  its  magnificence. 

The  following  is  the  rotation  of  crops :  forty  acres 
in  permanent  pasture ;  of  the  remaining  seven  hun- 
dred, half  is  in  grain,  and  the  other  hdf  in  forage 
crops.  The  350  acres  of  grain  are  thus  divided  : 
wheat,  250 ;  barley  40 ;  oats  60.  Of  the  350  in 
forage  crops,  20  are  in  beet-roots ;  12  turnips;  42 
swedes;  6 carrots;  50 potatoes;  10 cabbages;  and, 


the  remainder  in  clover,  rye-grass,  lucerne,  sain- 
foin and  vetches.  A  finreater  breadth  of  land  is  here 
^ven  to  wheat  and  a  less  to  turnips  than  is  usual 
in  England;  but  this  is  owing  to  the  nature  of  the 
soil,  which  is  more  suitable  for  wheat  than  barley, 
and  for  roots,  than  green  crops. 

The  stock  Mr.  R  keeps  is  as  follows :  350  South- 
downs  ;  20  tups ;  21  milch  cows ;  28  farm  horses  and 
a  small  number  of  pigs.  He  does  not  fktten  sheep, 
but  sells,  annually,  about  250  lambs  of  six  months, 
and  about  100  ewes,  which  he  replaces  from  his 
younger  stock.  This  branch  of  farming  brings  Mm 
about  $2,500.  On  account  of  the  high  reputation 
of  his  stock,  his  lambs  fetch  $500  apiece,  and  the 
ewes  and  rams  more  than  double  that  sum. 

His  milch  cows  give  an  average  of  nearly  twelve 
quarts  of  milk  per  day,  which  is  sold  in  Brighton, 
making  the  return  for  each  cow  about  $175  a  year. 
Taking  into  account  the  sale  of  calves  and  fattened 
cows,  this  department  brings  in  some  $3500  to 
$4000.  He  sells,  annually,  $  12,000  worth  of  wheat 
and  barley,  and  $10,000  worth  of  straw,  hay  and 
potatoes.  Of  his  twenty-eight  farm  horses,  seven 
are  almost  constantly  employed  in  carrying  produce 
to  market  and  bringing  back  manure. 

Mr.  Rigden's  example  has  thus  far  had  few  imi- 
tators— indeed  few  have  $60,000  to  invest  in  a 
farm,  especially  in  a  district  like  Sussex. 

Next  the  Weald,  the  county  of  Sussex  presents 
one  of  the  most  primitive  and  prosperous  districts 
of  England — what  are  called  the  Southdowns.  The 
soil  of  these  hills  is  poor  and  arid,  and  resists  all 
attempts  at  cultivation.  This  very  sterility  has 
proved  their  fortune.  From  time  immemorial, 
they  have  been  covered  with  flocks  of  sheep,  that 
feed  upon  the  short  sapid  grass,  which  is  manured 
by  their  excretions.  We  have  already  spoken  of 
the  Southdown  sheep^the  most  esteemed  breed 
of  England.  The  chief  amusement  of  the  wealth- 
ier classes  of  the  English  who  flock  to  Brighton,  in 
the  season,  is  riding  over  these  immense  downs, 
where  there  is  nothing  to  interfere  with  them — ^no 
hills,  and  very  little  heath  or  shrubs,  but  one  unin- 
terrupted green  carpet  of  fine  close  grass.  This 
land,  thus  neglected  and  left  to  itself,  a  desolate 
looking  coimtr\',  inhabited  only  by  sheep,  is  the  field 
of  a  dkilful  and  lucrative  kind  of  fiEtrming. 

Thus  far  our  journey  has  been  over  Kent  and 
Sussex.  H. 

Par  the  New  Sngtond  Farmer. 

ONE  WORD  FROM  SALLT  ABOUT  THE 

BUTTER. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^I  have  made  butter  for  twenty 
years,  and  worn  out  a  good  constitution  in  churning 
and  workine  and  salting  butter.  I  bought,  (when 
my  husband  was  from  home,)  one  of  Fyler's  Batter 
Working  Chums,  made  by  Henry  Holmes,  of  Graf- 
ton, Vermont  The  man  said  it  would  work  and 
salt  the  butter,  and  I  want  the  world  to  know  that 
pedlar  told  the  truth,  and  that  there  is  one  good 
patent  chum.  I  think  it  makes  more  butter,  and 
1  know  it  saves  one-half  the  work,  and  it  does  the 
work  so  easy  and  quick,  that  I  am  ti^oubled  to  keep 

Mr. from  churning.    Now,  sisters,  I  want  you 

should  assert  woman's  rights  enough  to  pay  five  or 
six  dollars  for  one  of  these  chums  the  first  chanee 
you  have,  and  if  you  get  scolded  a  little  by  the 
lords  of  creation,  never  mind,  if  it  only  causes  them 
to  chum  and  work  the  butter.  Sally. 

Keene^  JST.  K,  Feb.  8,  1856. 
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nirVSIHG  H0B8E8. 

Mr.  Gavin,  V.  S.,  a  contributor  to  the  London 
Veiennarian,  offers  the  following  remarks,  on  iH-ua- 
ing  horses,  which  are  adapted  to  our  meridian  as 
well  as  that  of  London. 

"Allow  me  to  draw  the  attention  of  your  readers  to 
a  subject,  which,  although  at  first  sight  may  appear  a 
yery  unimportant  one,  yet,  on  a  second  view,  seems 
to  contain  largely  the  tendency  to  mischief  and  mis- 
fortune; and  the  veterinary  profession,  I  think, 
may  safely  be  looked  to,  as  likely  to  exercise  a  con- 
aderable  influence  in  ob\iating  the  eviL  I  allude 
to  the  practice  so  common  at  horse-fidrs,  dealers' 
yardsy  &c.,  of  rattling  a  stick  and  hat  together, 
with  the  avowed  object  of  frightening  horses.  It 
seems  very  questionable  whether  it  be  judicious,  on 
the  contrary,  to  teach  a  horse  to  be  afraid  at  all ; 
but,  to  associate  in  the  animal's  intelligence,  terror 
on  the  one  hand,  and  an  article  which  may  accident- 
ally at  any  time  create  terror,  on  the  other,  appears 
very  thoughtless.  I  have  known  many  a  case  of 
tumble  ana  run  away,  from  just  so  simple  a  thing 
as  a  bat  coming  clattering  to  the  ground.  Not 
many  hones  wiU  stand  tt.  But  what  else  can  we 
look  for  ?  The  last  time  they  heard  the  sound,  it, 
in  all  probability,  was  in  connection  with  whips  and 
sticks,  fright,  &C. 

I  have  frequently  heard  it  very  gravely  recom- 
mended by  very  knowing  horsemen,  to  under-feed 
horses  that  are  difficult  to  break.  I  suppose,  on 
the  presumption  that  hunger  will  tame  a  lion.  I 
doubt  if  mere  hunger  ever  tamed  any  thing;  star- 
vation might,  but  even  then,  the  tameness,  appar- 
ently, ia  more  the  result  of  the  subsequent  lundness 
than  the  previous  cruelty.  From  a  trial  of  my 
own,  I  inrer  the  practice  to  be  a  bad  one.  That 
''an  angry  man  is .  a  hungry  one,"  is  proverbially 
true,  this  being  one  of  the  laws  of  organization ; 
hence  the  soundness  of  British  philosopny,  in  cele- 
brating everyi^in^  with  a  dinner;  and  I  can  see 
how  an  organization,  disqualified  to  perform  well 
the  alimentary  functions,  should  be  attended,  as  of- 
ten as  it  is  in  horses,  with  a  fretful,  bad  temper,  vide 
what  we  call  weakly  animals. 

Horses,  however,  on  the  whole,  get  pretty  severe- 
ly punished  for  being  made  this  way.  Others  of 
them,  from  careless  breaking,  riding,  or  disease,  get 
a  habit  of  stumbling,  to  which  the  punishing  is  ap- 
pfied  very  often  as  a  remedy ;  and,  although  I  never 
saw  it  do  any  good  myself,  and  perhaps  nobody  else 
ever  did  either,  yet  I  suppose  it  is  impossible  to  al- 
low such  aggravated  disobedience  to  go  unpun- 
ished. 

Horses  frequently  come  under  the  rod  for  shying, 
as  if  they  had  no  right  to  be  frightened  wiUiout 
leave.  It  seems  hardly  fidr,  but  opinions  differ. 
He  may  be  ^oing  past  a  lime  quarry,  for  instance ; 
there  is  a  noise,  he  gets  uneasy,  and  then  punished, 
to  get  more  uneasy  still;  the  next  time  he  sees  the 
same  object,  and  a  further  punishment  only  settles 
him  more  firmly  in  the  behef,  that  there  is  seme 
unfortunate  connection  between  a  quarry  or  animal 
leap  and  the  whip  and  spur.  I  have  every  &ith  in 
the  efficacy  of  kmdness,  and  none  whatever  in  cru- 
elty. This,  however,  1b  at  the  consideration  of  your 
reaiders,  for  their  own  individual  adoption  as  a  prin- 
ciple of  action  in  the  treatment  of  animals. 
I  am  your  very  obliged  servant, 

WiLLUH  GAvrN." 


For  the  New  England  Fcurmer. 

PRICE  OF  MILK,  &c 

Mr.  Editob  : — ^In  a  late  number  of  the  Farma 
a  correspondent  inquires  concerning  the  difference 
in  the  measure  by  which  milk  has  been  sold,  and 
the  Issal  one,  ana  was  glad  to  hear  that  one  more 
had  (Tropped  that  old  measure  and  commenced 
with  the  new. 

But,  sir,  the  object  I  have  in  view  at  this  time  is 
not  to  answer  the  question  of  your  correspondent, 
but  to  call  the  attention  of  the  community  to  the 
pric^  paid  for  milk. 

I  find  in  my  intercourse  with  the  community  that 
they  entertain  the  grossest  errors  concerning  the 
worth  of  the  article  and  the  cost  of  its  production. 
They  don't  seem  to  think  that  a  pound  of  good 
milk  is  worth  more  to  one-half  of  the  human  family 
than  a  pound  of  beefsteak ;  that  it  will  make  more 
bone,  and  give  more  strength ;  yet  the  milk  costs 
only  6  cents  per  pound,  and  the  steak  from  10  to 
20  cents.  Then,  again,  the  cost  of  production  has 
advanced  nearly  50  per  cent,  and  instead  of  being 
sold  for  6  cents  per  quart,  as  it  now  is,  should  be 
sold  from  10  to  12  cents,  and  my  word  for  it,  who- 
ever Hves  to  see  five  years  more,  will  have  to  pay 
that  for  it. 

People  believe,  many  of  them,  that  if  a  man 
raises  milk  he  is  on  the  high-road  to  fortune,  and 
nothing  but  great  mismanagement  can  prevent  it. 
Now  to  such,  I  ask  their  candid  consideration  to 
the  following  facts : 

First,  good  milking  cows  within  fifty  miles  of 
Boston  will  average  $50  apiece.  Second,  their 
keeping  twenty-two  weeks  m  summer,  including 
cow  com,  pumpkins,  apples  and  hay,  is  worth  $10. 
Third,  the  interest  and  depreciation  upon  each  one 
cannot  be  less  than  7  p^  cent,  $3,50.  FowrUi, 
the  buildings  necessary  to  keep  her  in,  and  for  the 
storing  of  nay,  grain  or  roots,  cannot  be  less  than 
$5,00.  Fifth,  keeping  30  weeks  at  hay  and  grain. 
Dr.  Dana,  in  his  Muck  Manual,  see  page  189, 
states  that  an  average  cow  of  fifty,  kept  m  Lowell, 
consumed  167  lbs.  of  hay,  with  87  lbs.  of  potatoes, 
per  week,  and  the  hay  at  that  rate  is  worth  $50,10, 
while  the  grain  necessary  for  them,  2  quarts  oil 
meal  with  2  quarts  cob  meal  or  shorts,  is  worth  75 
cents  per  week  more,  making  $22,50.  Now  we 
will  put  it  together,  and  see  what  it  amounts  to : 

Keeping  in  summer,  22veeki $10,00 

Interest,  &c 8,50 

Buildings 6,00 

Hay 60,10 

Grain 28,60 

Thus  you  see  that  it  amounts  to  ninety-one  dol- 
lars and  over,  and  I  have  made  no  allowance  for 
accidents  of  dea^,  abortions,  &c.,  which  is  quite  an 
item  witli  milk  raisers.  I  have  o&et  the  washing 
of  cans  and  care  of  stock  with  the  manure.  I  do 
not  believe  Uiere  is  a  man  in  Massachusetts  that 
keeps  more  than  one  cow,  who  has  raised  milk  the 
past  year,  that  has  averaged  three-fourths  that  sum 
for  his  milk  at  his  door;  and  I  assert  distinctly  that 
whoever  has  raised  milk  the  past  season,  ana  sold 
it  to  the  retailer,  has  lost  by  the  operation  from 
$10  to  $40  per  cow.  I  have  sold  milk  at  my  door 
for  the  last  nve  years,  have  a  good  set  of  cows,  and 
I  have  never  avenig^  $00  per  cow,  and  the  m'lk 
raised  within  fifty  miles  of  Boston  will  not,  I  think, 
average  $40  per  cow.  So  much  for  getting  rich 
by  xaisiDg  milk.  Middled. 
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XORSISOH'S  KED  APPLE. 


At  our  particular  request,  Mr.  Moitisod  furnished 
111,  last  fidi,  with  two  apecimens  of  his  incomparable 
Red  Apple,  from  which  we  have  bad  made  the  ao 
compon^Dg  engraving.  But  no  engraving  can  di 
the  fruit  juilice — it  cannot  show  the  bright,  deep 
red,  nor  the  exquisite  blendbg  of  colors  in  the 
•bade,  nor  the  minute  russet  spots,  mere  pin  dots, 
which  cover  it  in  tlie  sun.  It  is,  indeed,  a  great  ac- 
oeuion  to  our  list  of  first  rale  apples.  We  have 
Mten  it  now  three  years,  and  can  speak  with  confi- 
dence. Mr.  Morrison  deserves  the  thanks  of  the 
community  for  bringing  it  into  notice.     He  says : 

Friend  Brown  r— As  I  have  sold  most  of  my 
Reds,  I  thought  I  would  give  you  a  Uttle  further 
history  respecting  them.  I  hare  sold  (bur  bushels 
to  one  man  in  Boston,  for  nine  dollsrs.  1  have 
a  few  on  hand,  in  order  to  teat  their  quality  for 
keeping.  Dr.  Pltmpton,  of  Cambridge,  who  gai 
me  the  scions,  says  he  was  informed  by  the  owm 


of  the  ti    .  . ^^„ 

mer.    My  impresaion  is  that  Uiey  wiU  £eep  u. , 

or  better  than  the  Baldwin.  The  windftlls  were 
considered,  by  good  judges  who  ate  of  them  last 
October,  to  be  a  fi-it  raU  apple.  This  has  been 
the  general  opinion  of  all  who  hare  seen  and  tasted 
the  apple,  to  the  present  time,  except  Mr.  Down- 
ing, of  New  York.  He  says  the  New  York  Pippn, 
and  some  olhera,  are  better.  From  what  knowl- 
edge I  have  of  them,  I  think  there  is  no  winter  ap- 
ple in  the  vicinity,  that  will  command  a  higher 
I  shall  not,  however,  as  fruit  growers  EaTe 
I  much  imposed  upon,  recommend  the  ap- 
ple to  be  eitensively  cultivated,  until  I  have  fur- 
ther tested  their  qialities.  Your  candid  judgment, 
sir,  is  solicited  respecting  the  fruit,  as  you  know  the 
quaiity  as  well,  or  better  than  I  do. 

The  original   tree,  (.upposed   to  be  a  seedling, 

stands  on  the  Fisher  tarm,  in  Medfietd.     The  treea 

good  growers,  and  very  productive.    1  calculate 

ise  all  the  scions  I  can  get  this  season,  and  re- 
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naft  trees  which  have  proved  to  be  almost  worth- 
less. 


If  fiirmers  would  study  and  practioe  that  econo- 
my in  all  the  various  branches  of  fiurming  which  is 
their  privilege  to  do,  they  need  not  go  hungry,  or 
with  an  empty  purse.  It  costs  no  more  to  propa- 
gate a  tree  which  is  productive,  and  bears  fruit  that 
will  command  the  highest  price,  than  it  does  to 
propa^te  a  barren,  worthless  one.  I  have  a  few 
trees  toat  were  almost  worthless  when  I  purchased 
my  him,  but  by  usin^  a  little  theory  and  much 
practice,  well  combined,  they  now  pay  me  the  in- 
terst  of  two  or  three  hundred  dollars  a  tree,  annu- 
ally. 

Now,  friend  Brown,  I  ocmfidently  believe  that  I 
have  received  more  net  income  from  the  labor  ez- 

rmded  in  the  management  of  my  fruit  trees,  than 
have  from  all  other  sources  of  farming  put  togeth- 
er, although  part  of  my  theory  which  has  produced 
such  a  result,  has  been  considered  bad  by  some  of 
your  correspondents. 

Give  us  that  economy  and  practice  which  has 
made  many  a  poor  man  rich,  and  which  brings  in 
the  most  dolkurs  from  the  least  amount  of  labor. 
I  am  propagating  thirty  or  forty  varieties  of  apples. 
Some  of  them  are  seedlings.  If  anv  should  prove 
worthy  of  a  place  in  the  records  of  good  fruit,  I 
shall  cheerfully  contribute  to  friends  who  are  fond 
of  the  same.  N.  P.  Mob&ison. 

SomennUe,  March  24,  1856. 


SLEVEHTH  LEOISLATITB  AOEICUL- 
TVBAL  MEETDTO. 

RxpOMXD  ros  SHI  Fabmbb  bt  H.  E.  Rookwxll. 

The  devtfUh  meeting  of  the  LegiskUive  ^gricuJr 
tural  Society  was  held  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  on 
Tuesday  evening,  as  usuaL  The  subject  of  discus- 
sion, as  previously  announced,  was  ^J^eat  Caitie" 

Mr.  W.  J.  BucKMlNSTERyOf  Boston,  junior  Edi- 
tor of  the  Ploughmanf  was  invited  to  act  as  chair- 
man, who  said  the  number  of  varieties  of  neat  cat^ 
tie  most  common  in  New  England  were  the  Natives, 
Devons,  Durhams,  Aldemeys,  Herefords,  and  some 
others.  He  went  on  to  specify  some  of  the  distinc- 
tive characteristics  of  these  varieties.  The  Devons 
axe  small  boned,  rather  medium  sized,  color  good, 
akin  yellow,  disposition  remarkably  gentle,  whether 
as  bulls  or  as  oxen.  The  oxen,  which  are  half 
bloods  of  course,  in  this  country,  are  good  for  work, 
docile,  quick  enough)  and  generally  barge  enough 
for  most  purposes  of  fiutners  in  this  vicinity.  They 
are  good  for  beef.  He  then  spoke  of  the  milking 
qualities  of  the  cows  of  this  breed,  and  represented 
them  as  very  good.  In  order  to  show  their  relative 
Talue  in  this  particular  he  read  a  statement  which 
has  once  been  published,  of  the  amount  of  butter 
made  from  a  cow,  owned  by  Thomas  Motley,  of  Ja- 
maica Plain.  Thia  cow.  Flora,  was  of  the  Ayrshire 
stock,  and  was  from  four  to  five  years  of  age  when 
the  milking  for  the  year  commenced.  During  the 
year  611  pounds  and  12  ounces  of  butter  were  made 
from  her  millu  During  the  last  three  months  of 
the  year,  it  took  "almost  exactly"  five  quarts  of 


;ni]k  to  make  a  pound  of  butter.  The  cow.  Bloom- 
field,  a  North  Devon  cow,  owned  by  Mr.  Colmaoi 
in  England,  produced  21  pounds  of  butter  in  one 
week.  He  then  referred  to  a  statement  made  be- 
fore a  Lyceum  in  Barnstable  county,  by  Mr.  James 
Howes,  oi  Dennis,  who  kept  16  cattle  last  year, 
comprising  Devons,  natives,  and  half  breeds.  He 
says  it  takes  six  quarts  of  milk  of  the  Devons  to 
make  a  pound  of  butter,  and  eight  quarts  of  the 
milk  of  the  Native  cows  for  a  pound.  He  does  not 
state  what  quantity  is  required  of  the  milk  of  the 

half  breeds. 

It  has  been  stated  in  the  Massachusetts  Phughr 
man,  that  four  quarts  of  milk  of  Devon  cows  made 
a  pound  of  butter.  It  was  done  in  the  month  of 
October,  when  the  feed  was  very  good,  from  two 
young  cows  that  gave  but  three  quarts  of  milk  each 
per  day.  The  amount  per  week  would  not,  there- 
fore, be  remarkable.  No  statement  was  ever  made 
that  one  pound  of  butter  was  made  from,  four  quarts 
of  milk  during  the  year.  In  a  report  made  to  a 
country  society,  a  gentleman  went  out  of  his  way 
to  throw  doubt  on  the  statement,  that  a  pound  of 
butter  was  made  from  four  pounds  of  butter.  An- 
other cow,  owned  by  Mr.  Reed,  of  Tewksbury,  (a 
Jersey  cow,)  is  said  to  have  made  a  pound  of  but- 
ter from  four  quarts  of  milk. 

Mr.  Asa  G.  Sheldon,  of  Wilmington,  said  he 
would  not  endeavor  to  exalt  one  variety  of  cattle 
above  another.  He  admitted  that  beef  cattle  had 
been  improved  by  imported  cattle,  but  he  did  not 
believe  dairy  stock  had  been  improved.  He  never 
knew  a  heifer  from  a  good  native  cow,  and  an  im- 
ported bull,  so  good  as  the  mother.  He  did  not 
believe  extra  feeding  was  a  benefit  to  breeding 
stock  for  the  dairy.  He  was  satisfied  that  there 
were  200  bulls,  highly  fed,  in  this  State,  that  ought 
to  have  been  slaughtered  last  falL  Bulls  ought 
not  to  be  kept  till  they  are  over  two  years  old.  He 
thought  that  in  case  of  small  farmers  who  could  not 
well  afford  to  keep  much  stock,  heifers  should  be 
bred  to  work.  He  wanted  to  have  premiums  given 
for  the  best  broke  pair  of  heifers.  He  had  seen 
heifers  worked  to  good  advantage  by  saving  the 
keeping  of  oxen,  and  they  were  not  injured  for 
milk  cows.  He  had  known  one  farmer  who  had 
spent  $4000  in  keeping  bulls  that  were  of  no  profit 
to  him,  and  ought  to  have  been  killed  to  give  place 
to  cows.  He  did  not  believe  the  imi)orted  cattle 
had  been  of  any  essential  benefit  to  the  country,  on 
the  whole. 

Dr.  HaeTWEll,  of  Southbridge,  thought  there 
were  fewer  objections  to  the  Devon  cattle  than  oth- 
ers. The  objection  in  his  vicinity  was  that  they 
were  too  small  for  beef.  Oxen  should  yield  1200 
pounds  neat  weight  for  bee£  He  had  seen  in  New 
York  a  cross  of  Devon  and  Durham  which  improved 
the  cattle  in  size,  but  in  Other  respects  they  had  not 
been  tested.    The  Devon  cows,  he  considered  good, 
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but  could  not  say  they  were  extraordinary.  He 
had  raised  a  heifer  from  a  native  cow  and  Devon 
hull  that  was  better  as  a  milker  than  the  mother. 
He  thought  it  desirable  to  increase  the  size  of  the 
Devons,  and  if  that  could  be  done,  fiirmers  might 
rest  satisfied.  This  could  probably  be  done  better 
by  crossbg  with  good  native  cattle  than  with  Dur- 
hams.  He  had  been  led  to  suppose  that  the  Dur- 
hams  would  deteriorate  in  size  in  this  country,  and 
on  that  account  he  would  prefer  a  half  blood  to  a 
full  blood  imported  animal 

Mr.  William  Buckminsteb,  senior  Editor  of 
the  Ploughman,  said  that  the  best  cow  he  ever  had 
was  a  native  cow  and  he  made  from  her  14^  pounds 
of  butter  in  a  week.  She  weighed  about  1100 
pounds.  He  had  a  pair  of  oxen,  half  Devon,  which 
he  fattened  last  fiiU,  which  weighed  3300  pounds 
alive.  They  were  fattened  about  two  months,  prin- 
cipally on  carrots,  with  half  a  peck  of  cob  meal  part 
of  the  time. 

Mr.  Sheldon  said  that  he  did  not  believe  that  a 
good  or  bad  disposition  was  confined  to  any  partic- 
ular breed  of  cattle,  A  cow  having  a  hazel  eye 
will  have  a  good  disposition,  and  one  with  a  black 
or  white  eye  will  have  a  bad  disposition.  He  thanked 
his  friend,  Mr.  Buckminbteb,  for  confessing  that 
his  best  cow  was  a  native. 

Mr.  BucKMiNSTER. — I  meant  to  say  that  she  was 
the  best  not  only  as  to  the  quantity  of  milk  but  its 
quality  for  butter.  But  he  raised  nine  calves  from 
that  cow,  not  one  of  which  was  good  for  an}'thing 
for  milk. 

Mr.  Sheldon. — ^Did  not  you  take  her  to  an  im- 
ported bull  P 

Mr.  BuCEMiNSTEB. — ^No  sir,  but  to  a  common 
bull 

Mr.  DoDOE,  of  Sutton,  spoke  of  the  importance 
of  trying  to  obtain  a  distinctive  race  of  catUe  of  our 
own.  He  believed  it  would  be  better  to  work  bulls, 
even  though  they  are  kept  for  breeders  of  stock. 
He  had  a  pair,  one  of  which  is  ten  years  old,  and 
he  intended  to  work  him  with  another,  this  season. 

Mr.  Sheldon  suggested  to  him  as  a  matter  of 
advice  as  to  breaking  them  to  work,  that  it  would 
be  a  good  plan  when  they  are  first  yoked,  to  put 
two  yokes  on  them  at  a  time,  which  would  make  it 
impossible  for  them  to  turn  the  yoke. 

Mr.  Dodqe  said  that  he  had  kept  a  good  cow  till 
she  is  now  seventeen  years  old,  but  he  had  never 
obtamed  a  calf  equal  to  the  mother,  for  milk. 

General  Salem  Towne  was  called  on  to  speak  of 
the  bull,  Holdemess,  which  was  kept  by  Mr.  Par- 
sons, of  Carlton.  He  testified  to  the  great  excel- 
lence of  that  bull,  and  said  that  the  stock  in  his  vi- 
cinity had  been  greatly  improved  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  that  bull  into  the  country.  He  said  he  saw 
six  pairs  of  cattie,  down  on  the  Penobscot  River 
when  he  was  on  a  visit  ^there,  and  from  their  ap- 
pearance he  judged  them  to  be  Holdemess  cattie, 


though  he  did  not  know  that  there  were  any  of  that 
breed  in  the  vicinity.  After  examining  them,  he 
was  satisfied  they  were  Holdemess  cattle,  and  told 
the  owner  of  them  that  he  was  sure  they  were. 
"No,"  said  he,  "they  were  raised  here  in  this  neigh- 
borhood." "But  what  bull  are  tiiey  from  P**  •'They 
are  from  the  Towne  buU,"  said  he.  That  reminded 
him  that  he  had  sold  several  years  before,  a  Holder- 
ness  bull  to  a  gentieman  in  Maine.  He  went  to 
see  the  bull  and  found  it  was  the  same  animal  that 
he  once  owned. 

Mr.  Howard,  of  Boston,  said  he  had  in  his  pos- 
session the  history  of  the  bull  Holdemess.  He  was 
obtained  in  England,  and  was  from  a  breed  as  much 
entitied  to  be  called  Durham  as  any  thing.  After 
the  owner  got  him  to  this  country  he  called  him 
"Holdemess,"  his  former  name  being  Fortunatus. 
He  was  sold  to  a  man  in  Connecticut,  and  after  be- 
mg  kept  there  some  time,  he  was  sold  to  a  man  in 
New  York,  and  he  died  in  a  distillery.  His  qualities 
corresponded  to  those  of  the  short-homed  breed, 
in  respect  to  the  comparative  coarseness  of  the 
flesh.  Cows  of  that  stock  give  a  large  quantity  of 
milk,  which  makes  a  great  quantity  of  cheese,  but 
is  not  good  for  butter.  Farmers  should  not  judge 
breeds  by  simple  specimens.  They  should  exam- 
ine many  animals  of  all  breeds. 

Mr.  W.  BucEMiNSTER  said  that  he  considered 
it  important  to  keep  bulls  till  they  are  large,  in  or- 
der to  keep  up  the  size  of  stock.  He  had  one 
which  was  dght  years  old  last  year,  and  he  was  as 
useful  as  a  breeder  as  ever  before.  He  said  he  had 
six  Devon  cows,  whose  milk  was  so  nearly  alike 
that  it  could  not  be  distinguished,  and  this  is  of  a 
quality  which  will  produce  a  pound  of  butter  from 
four  quarts  of  milk,  in  the  mcmth  of  October. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Fay,  of  Lynn,  was  highly  pleased  with 
many  of  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Sheldon  as  to  the  su- 
periority of  native  cattle.  For  beef,  work  and  milk, 
there  is  no  breed  that  is  equal  to  our  native  stock 
in  all  these  particulars,  as  they  are  found  in  Mass., 
and  perhaps  in  Maine  and  N.  Hampshire.  But  in 
some  respects,  he  thought  that  these  might  be  im- 
proved by  crossing  them  with  foreign  stocks.  To 
cross  with  Devons,  Aldemeys  and  others  may  be 
profitable  if  it  is  done  with  judgment  With  refer- 
ence to  the  preservation  of  the  good  qualities  of  a 
good  cow,  he  said  it  was  found,  by  a  long  course 
of  experiments  in  Switzerland,  that  the  way  to  ac- 
compUsh  the  result  was  through  the  bull  cahrea 
from  the  good  cow  and  not  by  the  heifers.  A  bull 
from  a  cow  that  is  a  good  milker,  is  almost  sure  to 
perpetuate  in  his  progeny  the  good  qualities  of  the 
mother.  That  principle  is  an  important  one,  and 
it  is  in  harmony  with  statements  made  by  gentie- 
men  this  evening,  and  it  is  considered  as  fully  set- 
tied  in  Switzerland.  The  size  of  cattie  may  be  in- 
creased without  doubt  by  the  introduction  of  for- 
eign breeds,  and  it  would  be  well  to  introduce  them 
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from  countries  whose  climate  and  soil  corresponds 
to  our  own  as  nearly  as  possible. 

Mr.  Emerson,  of  Boston,  didnot  think  large  cat- 
tle desirable,  but  he  preferred  smaller  ones  as  being 
more  hardy  and  more  eaaly  kept 

Adjourned  to  next  Tuesday  eyemngj  when  the 
subject  will  be  •^Horses  and  Farm  Stock.**  Mr. 
Howard,  of  the  Outtirofor,  will  giye  an  address  on 
the  first  branch  of  the  subject* 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

WOBTHLESS  GRASS. 

Mr.  Editor: — ^In  the  J^ew  England  Farmer 
for  February,  is  a  communication  from  R.  B.  H., 
in  which  is  noticed  a  species  of  worthless  grass, 
that  has  taken  possession  of  much  of  the  pasture 
land  in  the  vicimty  of  Mount  Monadnock,  in  New 
Hampshire,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  grasses,  and  is 
a  serious  eviL  He  mentions  that  the  same  difficul- 
ty is  experienced  in  Massachusetts,  especially  in 
portions  of  Franklin,  Hampshire,  and  Worcester 
counties. 

In  this  county,  Hampshire,  there  are  thousands 
of  acres  of  rough,  hill-side  land,  and  many  acres 
more,  smooth  and  level,  with  a  light  soil,  that  pro- 
duce little  ^rass,  except  a  species  that  is  nearly  val- 
ueless. This  mean  grass  was  not  uncommon  in 
some  towns  thirty  years  affo,  and  has  been  gradu- 
ally extending.  It  is  the  Vanihonia  spicata  of  the 
botanists,  and  in  some  books  is  called  wild  oats. 
The  product  is  small,  and  of  little  value  as  srass  or 
hay.  In  the  spring,  the  brown  leaves  are allcurled. 
In  this  town,  the  heads  or  panicles  are  disclosed 
between  the  10th  and  20th  of  June,  and  are  soon 
after  in  flower.  I  suppose  this  to  be  the  same  kind 
of  grass  as  that  about  Monadnock,  noticed  by  R.  B. 
H. 

According  to  my  observation,  the  Danthonia  does 
not  commonly  take  possession  of  the  land,  until  ^e 
soil  is  exhausted,  and  has  become  too  poor  to  bear 
an}thing  more  valuable.  If  this  be  so,  nothing  will 
remove  the  evil  but  enriching  the  land.'  Many  of 
these  hill-side  pastures  cannot  be  cultivated ;  where 
land  covered  with  Danthonia  has  been  plowed,  and 
sowed  or  planted,  without  manure,  it  has  generally 
produced  a  light  crop  that  hardly  paid  for  the  la- 
bor, and  has  not  been  improved.  There  may  be 
some  exceptions. 

Qur  farmers  have  no  manure  to  spare  for  these 
lean  pastures,  and  they  are  not  likely  to  become 
more  productive  than  they  now  are.  Many  graz- 
ing farmers  do  not  keep  more  than  one-third  or 
one-half  as  many  domestic  animals  as  they  did  thir- 
ty or  forty  years  ago.  Thousands  of  farmers  in 
Massachusetts  could  not  live  from  their  furms,  if 
they  did  not  sell  wood  and  timber.  The  forests  are 
&st  disappearing  in  every  direction.  8.  J. 

M)rthampton,  Feb.,  1856. 


Farmers'  Girls. — ^The  beautiful  piece  of  origi- 
nal poetry  communicated  by  "P.  A.  P.,"  from  Lit- 
tie  Compton,  JR.  /.,  was  written  for  the  N.  Y.  Trib- 
une by  Helen  M.  Ladd,  and  may  be  found  on  page 
259,  of  the  Monihly  Farmer,  for  1854. 


HEW  BOOKS. 

The  Cranberry. — C.  M.  Saxton  &  Co.,  N.  Y., 
have  published  a  beautiful  little  work  of  120  pages, 
entitled".^  Complete  Manual  for  the  Cultivation  qf 
the  Cranberry  f  with  a  description  of  the  best  varie- 
ties." By  B.  Eastwood.  It  is  illustrated  by  a  very 
tasteful  title-page  and  several  engravings  of  the  vari- 
eties of  the  cranberry,  of  sod  and  cutting  planting, 
and  the  diseases  of  the  vine.  The  book  is  printed 
on  large,  elegant  type  and  fine  paper,  and  would 
really  be  an  ornament  to  the  parlor  table.  Price 
60  cts.  For  sale  by  F.  S.  Saxton,  81  Washing- 
ton Street,  in  Boston,  and  by  the  publishers,  in  New 
York. 

The  American  Grape  Grower's  Guide.— This 
is  another  of  Saxton  &  Co.'s  useful  and  elegant 
works,  by  William  Chorlton,  author  of  "The 
Cold  Grapery,"  &c.  It  is  illustrated  with  numer- 
ous engravings,  and  gives  plain  directions  on 
"Houses  and  Conveniences,  Artificial  Heat  and  Ap- 
paratus, Borders  or  Prepared  Beds,  Planting  and 
Management  the  first  year,  Management  for  the 
second  year,  and  Permanent  Treatment,  the  Forc- 
ing House,  Pot  Culture,  Retarding  House,  List  of 
Varieties,  Pruning  and  Training,  Propagation  and 
Raising  of  New  Kinds,  Diseases,  Insects,  and  how 
to  destroy  them,  and  the  Vineyard  and  Out-Door 
Culture.**  Here  you  have  the  whole  story  by  one 
who  knows  ujhat  to  tell  and  how  to  teU  it.  Price  50 
cts.    For  sale  as  above. 

The  Strawberry  Culture. — A  Complete  Man- 
ual for  the  Cultivation  of  the  Strawberry ;  with  a 
description  of  the  best  varieties.  Also,  notices  of 
the  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Cranberry,  Currant, 
Gooseberry  and  Grape ;  with  directions  for  their 
cultivation,  and  the  selection  of  the  best  varieties. 
Third  Edition  Revised.  By  R.  G.  Pardee.  With 
an  Appendix,  containing  the  Experiments  of  some 
of  the  most  successful  cultivators  in  the  country. 
This  book  is  handsomely  illustrated,  and  printed  in 
the  same  beautiful  style  as  that  on  the  Cranberry. 
The  above-named  books  are  handsomely  bound,  so 
that  they  are  as  attractive  outside  as  they  are  in. 
The  price  of  each  is  low,  and  the  information — 
flowing  as  it  does  from  such  reliable  sources— of  so 
much  importance,  that  every  person  who  intends  to 
cultivate  any  of  the  plants  treated  of,  ought  to  pos- 
sess a  copy.  Everybody  wants  a  grape  vine,  those 
who  have  land  and  those  who  have  not  We  ex- 
pect soon  to  see  them  growing  in  the  sitting-roomi 
brought  from  the  border  through  the  window* 
trailed  in  graceful  draperies  about  the  room,  and 
loaded  with  delicious  and  fragrant  fruit  Are  there 
any  doubters  P    Let  them  read  these  books. 

Dayt'b  Devon  Herd  Book. — ^American  Edition, 
Edited  by  Sanford  Howard,  Esq.,  Editor  of  the 
Boston  CvUivaior.  This  book  ought  to  have  been 
noticed  months  ago,  but  got  laid  away  with  other 
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books,  and  was  fozgotten.  If  those  interested  in 
the  Devon  race  of  cattle— and  who  is  not— desire 
to  see  their  portraits  in  perfection,  and  learn  the  ped- 
igree of  the  most  distinguished  animals  of  this  breed, 
let  him  refer  to  the  Devon  Herd  Book,  We  know 
of  no  better  hands  into  which  the  task  could  have 
&llen  to  prepare  an  American  edition,  than  those  of 
Mr.  Howard. 


Far  the  New  Sngtand  Farmer. 

EZPEBIHEITTS  WITH  SUPEEPHOS- 
PHATE  OF  LIME. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^Having  made  a  trial  for  the  first 
time,  during  the  past  season,of  DeBurg's  Superphos- 
phate of  Lime,  I  send  you  the  results,  hopmg  thev 
may  be  found  useful  to  those  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture. 

The  first  was  150  pounds  sowed  the  21st  of  April 
on  60  square  rods  of  natural  mowing.  The  land 
was  of  good  quality,  but  much  exhausted  by  long 
cropping,  situated  on  a  side  hill,  with  a  clay  subsoil. 
By  the  1st  of  June  the  efiects  were  visible  at  a  con- 
siderable distance,  and  many  persons  visited  the 
spot  to  observe  the  change  it  produced.  In  the 
middle  of  the  lot  my  hired  man,  when  he  sowed  the 
phosphate,  had  marked  out  the  initials  of  a  name, 
by  putting  on  a  much  greater  quantity  of  the  fer- 
tilizer ;  those  initials  could  be  plainly  read,  and  the 
grass  upon  them  was  probably  three-fold  greater 
than  where  only  the  average  quantity  was  sown. 
This  &ct  is  important  only  as  showing  that  the  in- 
crease of  crop  was  in  proportion  to  the  increased 
quantity  applied.  The  clover,  on  the  whole  sixty 
rods,  came  up  much  thicker  than  upon  the  adjoin- 
ing land,  ana  at  haying  time  it  produced  33  per 
cent  more  than  where  the  phoepoate  was  not  ap- 
plied. But  this  was  not  the  least  part  of  the  ex- 
periment, for  the  second  crop  was  still  more  re- 
markable than  the  first  It  was  fed  down  in  the 
JGedl,  and  therefore  could  not  be  accurately  measured, 
but  no  one  who  saw  it  doubted  that  there  was  an 
increase  of  at  least  100  per  cent  in  the  seeond  crop. 
NothinjK  could  well  be  more  gratifying  than  the  re- 
sults of  this  experiment  It  showed  most  conclu- 
sively the  wonderful  power  of  this  fertiliser  on  grass 
land  of  the  description  named.  I  feel  entirely  con- 
fident that  the  first  crop  of  grass  tuxi  year  on  the 
same  land  will  be  much  greater  than  it  was  last 
season. 

I  tried  the  same  article  on  com  land.  It  was  a 
dry  knoU  of  poor  exhausted  pasture  land,  plowed 
in  the  fall,  ana  in  the  spring  20  loads  of  stable  ma- 
nure spread  and  plowed  m.  The  seed  was  the 
Kinff  PhiUp  com.  Where  the  phosphate  was  ap- 
plied in  the  hill  at  the  rate  of  400  pounds  to  the 
acre,  the  crop  was  doubled  exactly,  over  that  where 
notlung  was  put  in  the  hilL  The  result  on  corn- 
fodder,  thougn  not  so  striking,  was  very  satiafiicto- 
ry,  the  increase  being  about  60  per  cent 

I  tried  the  same  on  potatoes.  Those  called  the 
Jenny  Lind  were  increased  about  25  per  cent 
Other  kinds  nearly  as  much. 

By  my  advice  several  of  the  fiirmers  in  my  neigh- 
borhood have  made  a  trial  of  DeBurg's  phosphate, 
and  I  do  not  know  a  single  case  in  wmch  it  was  not 
highly  successful ;  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  there 
wm  be  five  times  as  much  used  in  this  town  next 
season.    All  seem  to  be  satisfied  that  they  have 


found  a  fertilizer  that  can  be  depended  upon,  that 
will  pay,  and  pay  welL 

The  advanti^  of  the  phosphate  are  that  it  can 
be  easily  obtamed,  conveniently  transported  and 
readily  applied.  To  manure  a  field  at  a  considera- 
ble distance,  or  on  a  high  hill,  with  bam  manure,  is 
a  formidable  affiiir,  reouires  a  strong  team,  and  a 
great  deal  of  hard  worL  To  apply  enough  of  the 
phosphate  to  produce  equal  resiuts  is  a  very  small 
matter.  It  enables  farmers  to  extend  theur  plant- 
ing beyond  the  extent  of  their  ordinary  manures. 
It  is  particularly  convenient  for  small  cultivators, 
who  often  have  some  land,  but  no  manure.  To 
such  the  phosphate  is  the  very  desideratum.  It  is 
applied  as  easuy  as  ashes,  ana  is  so  efiective  as  to 
answer  every  purpose. 

Should  the  quality  of  the  article  be  kept  up,  I 
feel  quite  sure  it  will  be  rapidly  introduced  into  use. 
The  only  fears  I  have,  arise  from  the  apprehension 
that  it  may  be  adulterated,  and  thus  rendered  less 
efiective  and  satisfactory.  I  do  not  know  but  the 
superphosphate  prepared  by  other  msnufacturers 
mapr  be  equally  good,  but  DeBurg's  is  the  kind 
which  I  have  used,  and  of  that  alone  can  I  speak. 

I  hope  that  others  will  give  their  experience  in 
the  use  of  it,  whether  favorable  or  otnerwise,  so 
that  the  farmers  may  have  as  much  light  as  possi- 
ble on  the  subject  Amasa  Walker. 

J^^orlh  Braokfidd,  January,  1856. 


For  the  New  Bn/fiand  Farmer, 

BREAD,  OATS  AHD  CAEEOTS. 

Mb.  Editok  : — In  the  J^ew  England  Farmer^ 
monthly,  for  January,  I  notice  two  communications 
ujpon  subjects  of  much  interest, — ^"The  most  nutri- 
tious bread,"  and  "The  relative  value  of  oats  and 
carrots."  Will  you,  or  your  correspondent,  who  is 
evidently  quite  familiar  with  the  subject,  oblige  the 
readers  of  the  JV*.  E.  Farmer  by  explaining  why 
com  meal,  containing  two  per  cent  more  gluten 
than  fine  wheat  fiour,  will  not  make  an  adhesive 
dough  ?  1  had  supposed  com  meal  to  be  deficient 
in  gluten,  partly  because  Dr.  Pereiza  has  said  so, 
but  the  good  Dr.  may  have  been  mistaken.  A 
thousand  pounds  of  fine  wheat  fiour  is  said  to  con- 
tain two  nundred  and  ten  pounds,  and  the  same 
weight  of  wheat  meal  three  nundred  and  fiifty-four 
pounds  of  tissue-forming  materials.  I  do  not  quite 
understand  the  method  of  ''ciphering  out"  a  difier- 
ence  of  more  than  fourteen  per  cent  Does  the 
gluten,  starch,  fat,  &c.,  difier  in  kind  as  well  as 
Quantity  P  Does  one  hundred  pounds  of  fine  wheat 
flour  contain  more  or  less  nutritious  matter  than 
the  same  weight  of  oat  or  com  meal  P 

Is  it  true  that  the  ''potato-eating  Irish"  have 
"fair  round  belGes  P"  Mite  Fagan  declares  it  to  be 
a  "mistake  entirely."  Wke  is  an  honest  fellow  and 
has  seen  the  Irish — ^he  speaks  for  Tipperary,  and 
avers  that  not  a  potato-eating  laborer  with  a  big 
belly  can  be  found  in  the  whole  country. 

Boston,  Jan.  16,  1856.  'w.  H.  Q. 


The  Farmers'  TooL8.--On  every  fiom  there 
should  be  a  good  tool-house,  or  some  place  in  the 
bam  or  shed,  particularly  appropriated  to  that  uBe, 
for  the  shelter  and  security  of  the  fSEtrming  imple- 
ments. The  cost  of  a  small  building  for  the  pur- 
pose, where  the  price  of  lumber  is  moderate,  is 
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trivial^  oontraated  irith  Its  utility,  and  would  be  use- 
ful for  other  purposes  when  not  zequixed  for  the 
protection  of  tools.  Many  of  our  &rmers  are  sin- 
gularly remiss  in  the  matter  of  protectiDg  their  ag- 
ricultural implements.  Carts,  sleds,  wheels,  plows, 
harrows,  spades,  shovels,  rakes,  wheelbarrows,  &c., 
are  costly  articles,  and  should  by  no  means  be  ex- 
posed to  the  wearing  effects  of  the  atmosphere  dvr- 
ing  those  seasons  when  they  are  not  in  use. 


For  tk€  New  England 

METEOBOLOGT,  AS  APPLIED  TO 
CTJLTUBE. 

Mb.  Editob  : — ^It  was  long  ago  said,  that  ''snow 
was  the  poor  man's  manure  ;*' — ^this  beins  so,  the 
prospect  IS,  that  his  grounds  will  be  liberally  fertil- 
ized the  coming  season.  Never  have  I  known  so 
continuous  and  substantial  a  coating  of  snow  as  has 
been  for  two  months  last  past— say  since  the  begin- 
ning of  January.  From  all  quarters,  I  learn  that 
the  depth  has  varied  from  two  to  ikrufut — so  that 
it  is  is  fair  to  estimate  the  average  depth,  at  least, 
i^rly  inches.  It  has  been  solid  and  impenetrable 
to  an  unusual  degree.  Directly  opposite  the  win- 
dow of  my  morning  room,  it  was  blown  into  adrift, 
fmarftet  dup,  on  Sabbath  morning,  Jan.  6th,  and 
has  so  remamed  ever  since,  not  settling  more  than 
nine  inches.  I  mention  this  to  show  the  little  influ- 
ence of  the  sun  upon  the  drifts  during  the  winter. 

The  same  philosophy  that  promptsLt  Maury  to 
note  the  variations  of  temperature,  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  should  prompt  the  cultivators 
of  fields  and  gardens  to  note  the  quantity  and  posi- 
tion of  snow  upon  their  ground.  I  remember  the 
finest  peaches  I  saw  the  last  autumn  were  exhibited 
at  the  Rockingham  Fair  at  Exeter,  and  were  said 
to  have  grown  in  one  of  the  shore  towns,  in  the 
eastern  part  of  New  Hampshire,  Kensington  or 
Hampton,  I  believe.  On  inquiry  why  they  should 
have  grown  so  perfectly  there,  it  was  said  tne  limbs 
that  bore  them  were  covered  for  months  with  a 
drift  of  snow.  Here  there  was  a  fertilizing  or  pro- 
tecting influence  exerted  by  the  snow  drif^  worthy 
of  note — such  a  one  as  secured  the  first  premium 
for  the  specimen,  of  the  most  delicious  of  fruits — 
the  thoroughly  ripened  peach — even  on  the  verge 
of  perpetuaJ  frost. 

My  purpose  is  not  so  much  to  give  a  philosophical 
explanation  of  how  these  phenomena  operate  on 
culture— as  to  induce  you,  Mr.  Editor,  to  gather  in 
from  your  friends  and  correspondents,  in  different 
sections,  guch  facts  as  have  come  to  their  observa- 
tion and  knowledge ;  and  to  enter  them  for  record 
in  your  useful  journal,  so  that  those  who  come  af- 
ter us  may  understand  for  a  certainty  what  were  the 
peculiarities  of  1856.  Pardon  the  suggestion,  that 
well  observed  and  recorded  fkcts  are  tne  only  relia- 
abie  basis  of  knowledge  in  culture — however  others 
wise  it  may  be  in  pohtical  managemenfy  knouMwthr 
ingigm  may  succeed  in  this  for  a  time — ^but  not  in 
the  culture  of  the  field  and  ^[arden.  In  these,  he 
that  knows  most,  will  as  certainly  succeed  best. 

I  have  often  heard  the  remark — "this  winter 
seems  like  the  olden  time" — ^but  when  vou  come  to 
]Hn  the  speaker  down  to  the  particular  time  referred 
to,  there  is  not  one  in  a  hundred  that  can  give  you 
any  reliable  information  whatever.  &SEX. 

Feb.  29,  1856. 


OEOAnO  AND  IHOEOAHIG. 

An  organised  body  is  one  having  organs  to  secure 
the  purpose  of  its  being.  An  animal  has  arteries, 
veins,  nerves,  and  glands,  a  heart,  lungs,  stomach, 
&c,— organs  baring  ftinctions  in  the  economy  of 
life.  A  plant  has  sap-vessels,  secreting  oreans,  leaves, 
buds  and  flowers.  Crystals  of  the  metids  and  min- 
erals have  their  parts  arranged  by  a  law  as  definite 
and  inflexible  as  the  bodies  themselves, — a  kind  of 
organization.  A  gathering  of  citizens  becomes  an 
organized  body  by  the  ctioice  of  moderator  and 
clerk.  A  Legislature  is  organized  by  appointing 
speaker  and  clerk.  These  officers  are  organs  by 
which  the  design  of  assembling  is  to  be  accomplish- 
ed. But  the  terms  organic  and  inoreanic,  as  tech- 
nicallv  used  in  agriculture,  have  nothmg  to  do  with 
the  object,  design  or  arrangement  of  pirts,  but  re- 
fer simply  to  the  element  or  elements  of  which  the 
body  is  composed.  The  terms,  thus  used,  may  be 
convenient,  and  are  easily  understood.  If  we  bum 
a  body,  those  portions  which  become  gases  and  fly 
off  we  call  or^ic ;  those  to  which  the  fire  gives  no 
wings,  we  call  morganic.  If  we  take  a  piece  of  hick- 
ory, for  example,  and  bum,  oxygen,  carbon  and  hy- 
drogen vrill  fly  off,  and  silix,  magnesia,  potash,  &c., 
will  remain.  If  you  bum  a  cabbage  stump,  nitro- 
^n  will  be  added  to  the  winged  products  by  bum- 
mg.  If  you  bum  a  fresh  bone,  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
nitrop^en  and  carbon  vnll  fly  0%  and  hme,  phosphor- 
ous, iron,  &e.,  vrill  remain.  The  wood,  the  cab- 
bage and  the  bone  are  organized  bodies,  composed 
of  organic  and  inorganic  substances,  and,  so  ^  as 
we  know,  the  inorganic  potash  and  lime  are  as  es- 
sential to  organization  as  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen. 
The  ^t  that  when  you  destroy  the  organization 
by  fire,  one  part  flies  away,  certamly  proves  nothing 
on  this  point.  The  inorganic  are  frequently  called 
mineral  elements. 

Were  we  to  apply  scientiflc  accuracy  to  the  terms 
organic  and  inorganic,  we  should  find  them,  in  their 
best  agricultural  use,  veiy  indefinite  and  feulty.  All 
would  call  a  piece  of  chalk  inorganic,  and  yet  if  you 
bum  or  heat  it,  almost  half  of  it  flies  off  in  this 
same  oxygen  and  carbon,  and  the  remainder  is  lime ; 
and  even  this  Hme,  when  subjected  to  a  higher  heat, 
is  shown  to  be,  in  par,t  a  metal  called  calcium,  in 
part  this  same  vringed  oxygen.  Inorganic  water  is 
composed  wholly  of  the  winged  spirits,  oxygen  and 
hydrogen.  So  that  chemistry  soon  brings  us  to  el- 
ements, and  of  these,  one  is  just  as  much  organic, 
for  ought  we  can  see,  as  another.  But  in  the  agri- 
cultural use  of  the  terms,  if  you  bum  an  organized 
body,  those  substances  which  pass  off  are  caHed  or- 
gamo,  those  which  remain  in  the  form  of  ashes,  in- 
organic— CuUurisl  and  OazeUe,  PUt^fieUL 


A  KEVOLUIIOHABT  INGISEHT. 

The  second  volume  of  Irring's  life  of  Washington 
has  just  been  published.  From  it  we  cull  the  fol- 
lowing anecdote.  At  the  time  Gen.  Wasliington 
had  his  head-quarters  in  Cambridge : 

'^A  large  party  of  Virginia  riflemen,  who  had  re- 
cently arrived  in  camp,  were  strolling  about  Cam- 
bridge, and  riewing  the  collegiate  buildings,  now 
turned  into  barracks.  Their  halt-Indian  equipments 
and  frin^^ed  and  mflied  hunting  garbs  provoked 
the  merriment  of  some  troops  from  Marblehead, 
chiefly  fishermen  and  sailors,  who  thought  nothing 
equal  to  the  round  jacket  and  trowers.  A  banter- 
ing ensued  between  them.    There  was  anow  upon 
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the  ground,  and  snowballs  began  to  fly  when  jokes 
were  wanting.  The  parties  waxed  warm  with  the 
contest  They  closed  and  came  to  blows;  both  sides 
were  reinforced,  and  in  a  little  while  at  least  a  thou- 
sand were  at  fisticufb,  and  there  was  a  tumult  in 
the  camp  worthy  of  the  days  of  Homer.  <At  this 
juncture/  writes  our  informant,  'Washington  made 
his  appearance,  whether  by  accident  or  deugn  I 
never  knew.  I  saw  none  of  his  aids  with  him;  his 
black  servant  was  just  behind  him  mounted.  He 
threw  the  bridle  of  his  own  horse  into  his  servant's 
hands,  sprang  from  his  seat,  rushed  into  the  thick- 
est of  the  melee,  seized  two  tall,  brawny  riflemen  by 
the  throat,  keeping  them  at  arm's  length,  talking 
to  and  shaking  them.' 

As  they  were  from  his  own  province,  he  may 
have  felt  peculiarly  responsible  for  their  good  con- 
duct; they  were  engaged,  too,  in  one  of  those  see- 
tionail  brawls  which  were  his  especial  abhorrence; 
his  reprimand  must,  therefore,  have  been  a  vehe- 
ment one.  He  was  commanding  in  his  serenest 
moments,  but  irresistible  in  his  bursts  of  indigna- 
tion. On  the  present  occasion,  we  are  told,  his  ap- 
pearance and  strong  handed  rebuke  put  an  instant 
end  to  the  tumult.  The  combatants  dispersed  in 
all  directions,  and  in  lees  than  three  minutes  none 
remained  on  the  ground  but  tne  two  he  had  col- 
lared."   . 

For  the  New  England  Farmer » 

THE  STRIPED  SaXTIRREL. 

Me.  Editor  : — In  the  Ntw  England  Farmer 
for  February,  I  notice  a  short  communication  upon 
the  highly  important,  somewhat  ancient  and  very 

gerplexing  question,  "when  the  striped  siquirrel  di^ 
is  nole,  what  does  he  do  with  the  dirt  which  is 
displaced  ?" 

That  communication  proposes  one  theory  and  re- 
futes another.  Now,  I  am  moved  to  take  my  pen, 
not  with  the  hope  of  casting  any  light  upon  a  point 
so  recondite,  but  to  tell  a  story,  which  will  illustrate 
another  matter.  I  am  willing,  frankly  to  admit, 
that  I  have  remained  ignorant  of  the  true  answer 
to  the  above  question ;  among  all  my  researches  in 
natural  history,  that  discovery  I  have  never  made. 
Many  a  smart  run  after  the  provoking  little  crea- 
ture have  I  had  in  my  youth,  terminated  by  his 
sudden  disappearance  in  a  small  round  hole,  which 
seemed  to  have  opened  for  his  safety  by  maj^c — 
No  ^rt  about  the  mouth  of  his  retreat  indicated 
the  aeency  of  his  paws ;  some  underground  power, 
I  used  to  &ncy,  took  pity  on  his  feebleness,  com- 
miserated the  fate  which  surely  awaited  lum,  if 
overtaken  by  a  school-boy,  and  opened  the  earth 
beneath  his  feet  at  the  critical  moment  when  the 
club  or  stone  was  about  to  descend  upon  his  head. 
I  have  procured  water  from  a  neighboring  spring  or 
brook,  and  carrying  it  in  my  hat,  have  poured  it 
steadily  down  his  hole,  till  he  was  forced  by  the 
flood  to  come  to  the  surface,  and  have  another  run 
for  life.  This  process  demonstrated  to  my  mind, 
that  he  had  but  one  mode  of  communication  with 
the  upper  world ;  but  it  determined  nothing  re- 
specting the  great  (question  how  he  could  dig  his 
hole  and  leave  no  dirt  behind  him.  And  I  was 
wont  to  return  from  such  a  chase  with  very  much 
the  same  feelings,  which,  at  a  later  period  of  my 
life,  I  experienced,  after  climbing  to  the  top  of  the 
great  Pyramid  in  Egypt,  and  exploring  its  inner 
chambers,  I  looked  around  me  for  evidence  of  the 


enginery  by  which  such  a  work  was  accom|>liibed« 
and  could  not  find  a  chip  to  indicate  the  existence 
of  a  workman. 

But  I  will  tell  my  story.  I  dare  say  it  is  &mil- 
iar  to  many  of  your  readers,  but  it  will  bear  read- 
ing twice.    It  runs  thus : 

In  those  days  of  darimess  when  the  baz^room  o  f 
the  village  tavern  was  the  only  rallying  place  for 
wits  and  loafers,  when  lyceums  and  farmers'  clubs 
had  not  been  invented,  and  when  the  temperance 
reformation  had  not  yet  invaded  the  right  of  men 
to  assemble  peaceably,  drink  riotously,  and  part 
quarrelsomely,  in  those  days  of  old,  there  was,  m  a 
certain  village  inn,  a  circle  of  neighbors,  met  for 
the  purpose  of  having  what  is  called  <*a  good  time." 
In  order  to  afford  a  sufficient  excuse  for  the  ex- 
pense and  consequences  of  pretty  frequent  libations, 
they  agreed  that  each  one  in  turn  should  ask  a 
question ;  this  question  was  to  go  round  the  cir- 
cle ;  if  any  one  could  not  answer  it,  he  should  frtai 
Ike  company;  if  alx  were  at  fault,  the  question 
should  return  to  its  originator ;  if  ht  could  not  an- 
swer it,  ht  was  to  treat  the  company. 

After  the  sport  had  become  animated,  one  of  the 
circle,  who  was  a  wag  in  his  way,  proposed  the  ques- 
tion,— ^**When  the  striped  squirrel  digs  a  hole,  what 
does  he  do  with  the  dirt  ?"  As  you  may  suppose, 
no  one  could  solve  this  knotty  pcnnt  They  all 
turned  to  the  wag,  and  demanded  an  answer,  feeling 
sure  that  he  womd  have  to  pay  the  forfeit.  When 
he  saw  their  eagerness,  he  put  on  an  air  of  superior 
knowledge,  and  coolly  gave  this  answer :  *' W  hy, 
the  squirrel  when  he  digs  his  hole,  leaves  the  dirt 
at  the  other  end."  Instantly  and  unanimously  they 
shouted  out,  "but  how  does  he  get  there  ?**  "How 
does  he  get  there  ?"  "Ah !"  said  the  wag,  seeing 
them  all  m  his  trap,  "that  is  a  question  of  your  oum 
asking." 

This  is  said  to  be  the  origin  of  that  saying,  so 
convenient,  when  one  is  hard  pushed  by  a  perplex- 
ing interrogatory.  M. 

GrotoTit  March,  1856. 


For  the  New  En^and  Ftarmer. 


ASHES  AND  MUCK 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  have  a  piece  of  upland  I  wish 
to  enrich  by  applying  a  mixture  of  ashes  and  muck 
from  an  a^oinmg  swamp.  I  should  say  that  the 
timber  in  and  around  this  swamp  was  mostly  hard 
wood,  and  the  muck  when  dry  is  of  a  reddish  brown. 
Should  you  think  this  to  be  a  valuable  kind  of 
muck  for  fertilizing  purposes  P 

Would  August  and  September  be  a  suitable  time 
to  cart  out  this  muck  and  mix  it  with  the  ashes  at 
the  same  time  ? 

I  would  like  to  have  you,  or  some  of  your  corres- 
pondents, give  a  few  simple  instructions  about  mix- 
ing ashes  and  muck,  at  what  seasons  it  should  be 
done,  and  about  what  proportions  should  be  used, 
how  long  it  should  lie  before  being  applied,  &c. 
As  this  field  lies  at  an  inconvenient  distance  from 
the  bam,  if  I  can  get  up  a  manure  of  this  kind  that 
will  take  the  place  of  barn-yard  manure,  it  will  be  of 
great  value  to  me.  D.  T.  A. 

JSToHhfidd,  Ft. 

Remarks. — ^We  have  already  said  so  much  mi 
this  subject  that  we  prefer  to  leave  it  to  some  of 
our  intellegent  and  practical  correspondents.    The 
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subject  is  an  exceedingly  important  one,  and  scarce- 
ly too  much  attention  can  be  given  it.  The  muck- 
beds  of  New  England  are  worth  more  to  it  than  its 
share  of  California  gold  will  be. 


EXTBACT8  AIH) 

HORSES  AT  CATTLE  SHOWS. 

HaTinff  noticed  a  piece  in  your  paper  of  Feb.  2d, 
signed  ''Middlesex,"  which  I  read  with  much  inter- 
est, allow  me  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  the 
same.  It  seems  that  the  writer  is  much  opposed 
to  having  horses  show  their  speed  at  our  fairs.  It 
IB  well  known  for  what  purpose  shows  are  held ; 
that  people  may  bring  together  the  rich  specimens 
of  the  productions  of  the  earth ;  show  the  mgenuity 
of  our  mechanics,  the  skill  of  the  fair  sex,  in  mak- 
ing batter  and  cheese,  and  the  handiwork  which 
they  accomplish  with  their  needles.  All  this  I  like 
to  see  brought  together,  that  I  may  compare  with 
each  other,  and  see  if  any  improvements  can  be 
made.  Let  me  ask  who  wants  to  go  to  a  cattle 
ahow,  and  look  ten  or  twelve  hours  on  a  fat  yoke  of 
oxen,  a  fine  cow,  or  a  nice  dairy  of  butter  and 
cheese  P  Our  fiirmers  have  large  and  stout  oxen 
irhich  they  like  to  show,  and  how  large  loads  they 
can  draw ;  and  why  not  ^ve  the  man  that  has 
raised  a  fine  horse,  the  pnvelege  of  showing  his 
speed? 

The  writer  says,  ''Horse-racinff  has  become  the 
most  important  part  of  the  performance.''  Shall 
that  part  be  stricken  out  ?  I  say  no;  let  him  pro- 
duce the  best  specimen  he  can,  for  speed,  for 
strength,  for  beauty,  and  all  others  that  have  speci- 
mens, do  likewise,  and  all  that  attend,  look  at  what- 
ever their  taste  may  choose.  c. 

Clarenumt,M  H.,  1856. 

POTATOES  IN  1756. 

BiR.  Editor  : — I  saw  in  your  paper  a  report  of 
a  large  yield  of  potatoes.  I  have  a  report  before 
me  of  a  yield  of  potatoes,  raised  one  hundred  years 
ago,  in  the  town  of  Granville,  Mass. 

I  copy  from  my  grandfather's  papers  the  following : 
"About  the  year  1756  my  fctther  went  to  New  York, 
and  back  again,  on  horse-back,  and  brought  home 
four  potatoes ;  two  of  them  froze,  so  as  to  lose 
about  naif  he  planted ;  however,  he  had  fourteen 
hills  from  what  remained,  and  had  four  bushels  of 
potatoes."  N.  HncHCOCK. 

Deerfidd^  Mass,,  March,  1856. 

SUNFLOWER  OIL. 

Several  inquiries  having  lately  been  made  in  re- 
gard to  this  article,  we  give  the  following  from  the 
Morgan  (O.)  Chronide*  The  article  is  from  the 
pen  of  Dr.  S.  A.  Barker. 

Some  years  since,  several  barrels  of  sunflower  oil 
were  made  in  this  county,  and  those  who  remem- 
ber it,  never  wish  to  see  any  more.  Some  of  it  was 
said  to  have  found  its  way  into  barrels  marked 
^Linseed  oil,"  and  was  used  for  painting.  The 
paint  would  not  dry,  and  unless  some  better  drier 
than  any  now  known  can  be  found,  it  is  useless  for 
that  purpose.  Some  was  burned  in  lamps,  in  Zanes- 
ville,  we  know.  While  burning  it  gave  out  a  large 
(quantity  of  gas,  similar  to  that  of  charcoal,  delete- 
nous  to  life  and  health.   It  is  totally  unfit  for  bum- 


mg,  in  a  close  wartment  Some  was  used  for  oil- 
ing madiinery ;  out  it  was  condemned  even  for  that 
purpose.  The  seeds  afford  a  large  quantity  of  oil, 
out  so  inferior  for  all  purposes,  that  its  manu&cture 
should  not  be  encouraged.--^^an^  Cultivator, 
Feb.  nth,  1H9,  page  Q^ 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^I  send  the  above,  not  with  any 
desire  to  enter  into  a  discussion  on  the  merit  or 
demerit  of  sunflower  oil,  but  simply  to  give  the 
opinion  of  those  who  know  the  article ;  as  I  pre- 
sume you  prefer  experience  to  theory  on  this  sub- 
ject. A  Subscriber. 

Middlebiay,  Vl.,  March  llih,  1856. 

TO  KILL  TICKS  ON  SHEEP. 

Prepare  a  solution  of  tobacco,  of  sufficient  strength 
to  kill  a  tick  when  immersed,  then  immerse  the 
whole  flock,  one  by  one,  taking  particular  care  that 
there  are  no  stray  ones  on  the  nose  and  face  of  the 
sheep,  which,  of  course,  are  kept  out  of  the  liquor. 
The  operation  must  be  done  from  the  Ist  to  the 
15Ui  of  Sept,  for  two  or  three  reasons.  1.  AH  the 
eggs  then  nave  hatched  out.  2.  Then  the  wool  is 
longer  than  in  shearing  time,  (the  usual  time  to  kill 
ticks)  and  will  consequently  absorb  more,  and  more 
effectually  kill  even  the  very  last  survivor. 

E.  B.  IL 

Remarks. — Is  the  operation  a  safe  one  P 

RTE  AND  WHEAT  CROPS. 

Mr.  Z.  Howard,  Sudhuryy  Vl,  states  that  some 
of  his  rye  straw  last  year  grew  to  the  height  of  sev- 
en and  one-half  feet,  and  that  on  three  acres  of  land 
he  obtained  seventy-five  bushels  of  perfect  Bio 
Grande  wheat.  He  states,  also,  that  between  the 
hills,  on  two  and  one-half  acres  of  com,  he  raised 
thirty-one  and  one-half  bushels  of  pea  beans,  and  in 
the  pods  that  grew  on  one  stalk,  he  counted  one 
thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  beans,  and 
the  product  of  another  stalk  was  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-five  beans  ! 

GRAFTING  THE  GRAPE  TINE. 

Mr.  Brown  : — ^Did  you  ever  know  of  the  grape 
vine  being  grafted,  with  success?  I,  and  many 
others  in  this  vicinity,  have  grafted  them,  but  in 
every  instance  it  proved  a  failure. 

JSTew  Ipswich,  Jv*.  H.,  1856.      Mark  Farrar. 

Remarks. — ^We  have  never  grafted  the  vine,  but 
think  it  is  successfully  done  by  some  of  the  nursery- 
men.   Downing  says,  '<it  is  attended  with  much 

success  in  the  cleft  manner,  if  treated  as  follows : 

Cut  your  scions  during  the  winter,  or  early  spring, 
keeping  them  partially  buried  in  a  cool,  damp  cel- 
lar, till  wanted.  As  soon  as  the  leaves  of  the  old 
vine  or  stock  are  fully  expanded,  and  all  danger  of 
bleeding  is  past — say  about  the  10th  of  June,  cut  it 
off  smoothly  below  the  surfiuse  of  the  ground,  and 
split  the  stalk,  and  insert  one  or  two  scions  in  the 
usual  manner,  binding  the  clefl  well  together. 
Draw  the  soil  carefully  over  the  whole,  leaving  two 
or  three  buds  of  the  scion  above  the  surface.  If 
the  root  of  the  stock  is  a  strong,  native  grape,  the 
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graft  will  frequently  grow  ten  or  fifteen  feet  during 
the  first  season,  and  yield  a  fair  crop  the  second 
year."  So  long  as  the  grape  vine  can  be  obtained 
so  readily  by  cuttings  and  layers,  it  is  hardly  worth 
while  to  gaffc  much,  as  new  shoots  from  the  original 
root  will  constantly  spring  up. 

BOILING   SHINGLES  IN  LIME  AND  SALT. 

Mb.  Editor  : — If  the  following  fact  is  of  any  val- 
ue, it  is  at  your  service. 

There  is  a  building  in  this  place,  covered  with 
shingles  that  were  taken  from  another  roof,  Twhere 
they  had  been  in  use  some  years)  were  boiled  m  lime 
and  salt  about  five  minutes,  and  then  relaid.  This 
was  twenty-seven  years  aso,  and  these  shingles 
look,  now,  as  if  they  would  last  some  years  longer. 

Other  roofs  that  were  treated  m  tne  same  way 
since,  appear  well ;  they  are  clean  and  smooth,  the 
moss  does  not  form  on  them,  and  the  water  runs 
off  readily. 

There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  white  wash, 
with  the  addition  of  salt,  would  not  be  beneficial 
when  applied  to  a  dry  roof,  in  proportion  to  the 
lime  and  salt  absorbed  bv  the  shingles. 

Have  you  not  observed  that  where  Uie  rain  wash- 
es the  lime  from  the  chimney  upon  the  roof,  that 
the  shingles  remain  sound  longer  than  on  the  other 
part  ?  Yours  truly,  8.  E.  P. 

Spnngfidd,  VI.,  1856. 

MEAL  FOB  CALVES. 

One  year  I  began  the  winter  with  forty  calves. 
The  first  part  of  the  winter  I  sold  three^  as  they 
were  wanted  for  express  purposes,  which  left  me  a 
flock  of  thirty-seven,  not  to  die,  but  to  be  wintered, 
if  in  my  power.  All  my  time  was  devoted  to  tJie 
care  of  the  calves  and  the  rest  of  my  stock.  Dur- 
ing the  first  of  the  winter,  some  of  my  neighbors 
would  say,  as  they  saw  them,  '*you  of  course  must 
expect  to  lose  some,  out  of  so  large  a  lot."  About 
the  middle  of  winter,  I  found  some  three  or  four  to 
have  failed,  or  did  not  appear  to  look  quite  as  well 
as  formerly. 

Thinking  they  must  have  extra  feed  of  some  kind, 
I  cut  ruta-oagas  with  a  shovel  very  fine,  and  allow- 
ed two  quarts,  with  the  addition  of  a  handful  of  oats, 
to  each  calf.  They  still  failed  xmder  that  feed.  I 
thought  of  what  I  had  read  in  the  Farnvart  of  the 
value  of  meal;  therefore,  instead  of  the  oats,  I  add- 
ed a  handful  of  meaL  In  a  few  days,  I  found 
them  to  be  on  the  gain.  They  were  all  kept  through 
that  winter  and  the  next  T.  S.  Fletcher. 

We^  Windsor,  Ft.,  1856. 

WHAT  TO  DO  IN  A  TOUNG  OBCHABD. 

Mb.  Editob  :— I  have  ten  acres  of  ground  near- 
ly new,  of  a  deep  wsim  loam,  one-third  is  level, 
and  the  remainder  rather  steep,  descending  to  the 
north  and  north-east.  About  one-half  of  it  has  late- 
ly been  set  to  orcharding,  and  the  remainder  is  des- 
tined for  that  purpose.  It  is  now  in  mowing,  and 
yields  near  one  ton  to  the  acre ;  the  grass  is  thin 
and  tall,  mostly  herds  grass,  and  the  whole  is  full 
of  blackberry  bushes ;  these  I  wish  to  exterminate. 
The  land  is  good  for  com,  and  excellent  for  pota- 
toes, but  it  is  so  situated  that  I  cannot  cart  manure 
on  it  without  fording  the  Deerfield  river,  which  is 
generally  impracticable  at  planting  time,  and  al- 
ways difficult.    I  wish  to  make  a  few  inquiries. 


1.  Shall  I  plow  the  apple  trees  and  cultivate 
without  cropping  P  or — 

2.  Shall  1  plow  and  apply  some  concentrated 
manure,  and  if  so,  what  manure  ?  or — 

3.  Shall  I  keep  it  in  grass  and  sow*guano  or 
some  other  stimulant  ? 

Any  suggestions  will  be  thankfully  recdived  by 

Your  friend,  P.  F. 

East  Charlmnonly  Feb.,  1856. 

Remabkb. — ^Plow  as  deeply  and  thoroughly  as 
possible  over  every  part  of  the  land  before  the  trees 
make  much  root.  It  can  be  done  cheaper  and  bet- 
ter before  the  trees  are  set  Such  a  position  is  the 
very  one  whereon  to  try  specific  manures.  Do  not 
mix  them.  Try  guano,  superphoephatei  firii  guano, 
and  Gould's  muriate.  Thorough  work  as  &r  as 
you  go,  will  be  more  profitable  than  to  have  the 
ten  acres  in  hand  and  work  it  indifferently.  Three 
or  four  hundred  pounds  of  either  of  the  first  three, 
or  six  to  ten  barrels  per  acre,  of  the  last,  would  be 
a  Uberal  dressing. 

Hovr  to  keep  a  hobse. 

Mb.  Editob  : — ^I  have  a  valuable  horse,  and  wish 
to  keep  him  in  as  good  condition  as  possible,  on 
four  quarts  of  grain  daily,  and  first  quality  English 
hay.  I  wish  to  know  whether  it  is  best  to  give 
him  all  the  hay  he  will  eat,  or  keep  him  on  allow- 
ance ?  Last  winter,  he  was  not  doing  any  work, 
to  speak  of,  and  had  four  quarts  of  grain  and  aU 
the  hay  he  would  eat,  (and  he  did  eat  enormoua 
quantities)  and  was  thin  at  that  I  am  of  the  opin- 
ion that  if  he  did  not  eat  so  much  hay  he  would 
look  better ;  he  is  perfectly  healthy. 

A  LoYEB  of  Agbicultube. 

Uxhridge,  March,  1856. 

Remabks. — Men  who  have  large  interests  in 
horses,  study  into  the  various  modes  of  keeping  and 
raising  them,  and  learn  the  true  way,  so  that  their 
example  becomes  valuable.  There  is  not  an  owner 
of  a  livery  stable,  or  of  stage  or  omnibus  lines,  who 
feeds  his  horses  more  than  three  times  a  day. 
Whatever  grain  is  allowed  is  mixed  with  cut  hay  or 
other  fodder,  and  fed  to  them  in  this  form.  Carrots 
often  take  the  place  of  hay  and  grain  at  noon. 
Great  regularity  should  be  observed  in  feeding. 
Treated  in  this  manner,  a  horse  will  not  consume 
more  than  one-half  the  hay  he  would  under  the 
course  you  have  practiced,  yet  he  will  keep  in  bet- 
ter flesh  and  strength. 

measttbement  of  mile. 

Mb.  Editob: — ^Four  hundred  quarts  of  milk, 
beer  measure,  at  seven  cents  per  quart,  will  come 
to  twenty-eight  dollars  j  the  same  milk  in  the 
wine  quart,  will  measure  in  round  numbers,  four 
hundred  and  eighty-eight  quarts,  which  at  six  cents 
per  quart,  will  come  to  twenty-nine  dollars  and 
twenty-eight  cents.  The  milkman  that  alters  his 
measure  from  beer  to  wine,  and  his  price  from  sev- 
en to  six  cents  per  quart,  gains  one  dollar  and  twen- 
ty-eight cents  on  every  four  hundred  quarts  of  milk, 
beer  measure,  sold.  j.  b. 

March  Bth,  1856. 
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nCPBOTEB  XIVO  PHILIP  OS  BROWN 

CORN. 

Mb.  Editor: — ^Through  the  kindnem  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  I  receiyed, 
two  years  ago,  a  small  bag  of  this  com  for  seed ;  it 
was  planted  quite  late — ^the  28th  of  May — and 
though  the  season  was  very  dry,  and  it  suffered 
firom  the  drought,  yet  it  did  very  well,  and  was  ful- 
ly ripe  and  ready  to  harvest  by  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember. I  was  so  much  pleased  with  it,  that  I 
planted  last  year  all  I  could,  and  though  it  was 
planted  late  again — about  the  first  of  June — it  was 
ripe  by  the  10th  or  Idth  of  September.  The  com 
was  planted  on  a  dry  piece  of  land,  and  though  it 
looked  splendidly  in  tne  early  part  of  the  season, 
yet  it  suffered  severely  from  the  drought,  which 
cut  short  the  crop,  and  made  the  com  less  sound 
and  firm.  From  what  I  have  seen  of  this  corn,  I 
consider  it  a  great  acquisition,  and  know  of  no  vari- 
ed— ^not  excepting  even  the  small  Canada — that 
will  ripen  so  early.  It  is  from  a  week  to  ten  days 
earlier  than  any  other  I  have  ever  planted.  The 
com  is  of  a  reddish  cast,  has  a  large  kernel,  looks 
rich  and  beautiful ;  the  ears  are  long  and  handsome 
where  it  has  a  fair  chance.  I  should  recommend  it 
to  all  who  plant  com,  and  want  a  crop,  as  it  is  sure 
to  ripen  when  other  varieties  &il.  In  proof  of  this, 
I  quote  firom  the  Patent  Ofiice  Report  of  1854, 
where  can  be  found  reports  from  different  States, 
where  this  com  has  been  sent  and  tested. 

Gilbert  L.  Bailet,  of  Portland,  Me.,  writes : — 
"Early  last  spring,  I  received  firom  the  Patent  Of- 
fice a  small  quantity  of  what  was  called  ^Improved 
Xing  Philip  or  Brown  Corn.'  I  handed  it  to  a 
firiend,  Mr.  Robert  Leighton,  of  Westbrook.  He 
planted  the  seed  early  in  June,  in  a  soil  composed 
of  a  dry  sandy  loam,  nills  8  feet  apart,  4  kernels  to 
a  hill.  The  com  was  harvested  on  the  10th  of  Sep- 
tember, and  yielded  in  good  full  ears  at  the  rate  of 
120  bushels  to  the  acre.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
drought,  the  yield  would  probably  have  been  con- 
fflderably  more.  Our  common  Winds  of  com  did 
not  yield  more  than  half  the  usual  crop.  A  gentle- 
man living  about  forty  miles  in  the  mterior,  took 
40  kemels  of  the  com,  which  he  planted  after  he 
had  begun  to  hoe  his  other  crop,  and  in  two 
months  and  twenty-seven  days  he  slathered  5  pecks 
of  fine  full  ears  firom  the  proiluct.'' 

P.  W.  Pecehah,  of  Westford,  Mass.,  says:-— 
*<La8t  spring  I  received  a  small  bag  of  'Improved 
King  Philip  or  Brown  Corn,'  from  the  Patent  Of- 
fice. To  test  this  corn  by  comparison  with  the 
kinds  that  I  usually  cultivate,  I  planted  it  at  the 
same  time,  the  10th  of  May,  and  in  the  same  way ; 
it  yielded  208  ears  of  a  large  size,  although  several 
hills  were  destroyed  by  the  worms.  It  eared  low, 
and  was  harvested  twenty  days  before  any  of  my 
other  com.  I  usually  plant  the  Rhode  Island 
White  Flint  and  Yellow  Canada  com.  The  seed 
of  the  latter  I  obtain  every  fourth  year  direct  from 
Canada,  as  it  ripens  later  by  planting  seed  raised 
here.  I  have  heretofore  considered  it  the  earliest 
variety  cultivated.  From  the  above  result  I  think 
the  'Brown  Com'  is  well  adapted  to  our  soil  and 
climate." 

Statement  of  Epheaim  Montaoite,  of  Belcher- 
town,  Mass.: — "Having  received  from  the  Pa- 
tent Ofiice  a  sample  of  'Improved  King  Philip  or 
Brown  Com,'  I  planted  it  the  Ist  of  June,  accord- 


ing to  the  directions  given.  There  were  72  hills ; 
the  land  was  on  a  pine  plain,  light  and  rather 
sandy,  with  some  coarse  gravel,  on  which  I  seldom 
raise'more  than  20  or  30  bushels  to  the  acre  with 
the  same  amount  of  manure  as  was  applied  in  the 
present  instance.  I  harvested  the  product  early  in 
September;  and  the  amount  raised,  after  being  well 
dned,  was  25  quarts  of  com  of  good  quality,  bein^ 
equal  to  62  bushels  to  the  acre.  I  believe  the  vari- 
ety to  be  a  valuable  acquisition  to  this  section  of 
the  country." 

J.  E.  Waters,  of  West  Millbury,  Mass.,  says : — 
"On  the  25th  of  May  last,  I  planted  a  small  parcel 
of  'Improved  King  Philip  or  Brown  Com,'  received 
from  the  Patent  Office,  following  the  directions 
given.  It  was  fit  for  harvesting  twenty  days  earlier 
uian  any  other  com  in  the  vicinity,  and  v?as  very 
sound  and  good ;  the  yield  was  at  the  rate  of  85 
bushels  to  the  acre.  I  think  it  is  far  superior  to 
any  early  variety  of  com  known  among  us.^' 

Statement  of  James  Dockebat,  of  North  Can- 
non, Michigan : — "Last  spring,  I  received  from  the 
Patent  Office  a  small  package  of  'Improved  King 
Philip  or  Brown  Com.'  I  pmnted  it  about  the  1st 
of  June.  The  amount  of  ground  planted  was  a 
square  rod;  and  the  product  was  one  bushel  of 
ears,  which  will  undouotedly  furnish  half  a  bushel 
of  shelled  corn,  or  at  the  rate  of  80  bushels  to  the 
acre.  My  other  crop  of  com  did  not  exceed  15 
bushels  to  the  acre." 

Statement  of  E.  A.  Philips,  of  Coventry,  N.  Y.: 
— "Last  spring  I  planted  78  hills  of  the  'Improved 
KingPhihp  or  Brown  Corn.'  The  product  was 
121  quarts  of  shelled  com,  equal  to  about  90  bush- 
els to  the  acre.  This  proves  the  variety  to  be  well 
adapted  to  our  northern  climate." 

Statement  of  W.  M.  MahEw,  of  Marcy,  N.  Y. : 
— "I  received  the  Ist  of  June  last,  a  small  package 
containing  about  half  a  pint  of  'Brown  Corn.'  On 
the  9th  of  June  I  planted  it,  but  thought  it  would 
never  ripen.  To  my  surprise,  however,  it  was  ful- 
ly ripe  by  the  middle  of  September,  The  yield 
was  li  bushels  of  shelled  com." 

Another  writer  of  Ontario  Coimty,  N.  Y.,  says : 
"it  is  at  least  two  weeks  earlier  than  the  common 
kinds  planted  here.  I  believe  it  to  be  an  excellent 
variety." 

Another  says : — "I  would  recommend  its  culti- 
vation especially  because  of  its  extreme  earliness." 

I  might  quote  the  opinion  of  many  other  per^ 
sons  firom  different  States,  all  speaking  in  the  same 
high  terms  of  this  com.  And  firom  what  I  have 
seen,  I  am  willing  to  substantially  endorse  all  that 
has  been  said  by  the  above-named  persons.  I  shall 
plant  no  other  sort  this  year.  I  consider  it  wor^ 
thy  of  trial  by  every  person  wto  raises  this  impor- 
tant crop.  This  com  is  yet  scarce,  and  is  not  to  be 
found  only  at  a  few  of  the  principal  seed  stores. 

JVetuton  Centrtf  March  21.  J.  F.  c.  H. 


CuLTTVATiON  OF  THE  PiNE. — ^We  are  und»  a 
thousand  obligataons  to  as  many  persons,  for  the 
kind  maimer  in  which  they  have  answered  our  nu- 
merous inquires  on  various  topics.  In  another  col- 
umn the  reader  will  find  an  article  on  fhe  cultivation 
qfihc  while  pine  from  the  seed,  by  S.  B.  Phds'NET, 
Esq.,  of  Barnstable,  and  Editor  of  the  Barnstable 
Ptirioi.  This  history  grows  out  of  his  own  expe- 
rience.   On  our  visit  among  the  Cape  Codders  laft 
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summer,  we  were  delighted  with  the  new  aspect 
which  they  were  giving  the  country,  by  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  pine,  as  well  as  by  their  unaffected  hos- 
pitality. We  hope,  yet,  to  help  them  drive  a  school 
of  black  whales  ashore,  and  then  take  a  nap  in  the 
shade  of  their  beautiful  pines ! 


Far  the  New  Sngland  Parmer. 

KEEFIHO  WINTER  APPLES. 

*' Apples  have  never  kept  better  than  the  past 
winter,  is  a  very  common  remark.  Now  we  need 
only  to  look  at  the  uniform,  steady  cold  of  the  past 
season,  and  we  discover  one  pretty  essential  condi- 
tion for  preserving  fruit. 

Apples  will  not  freeze  when  water  will ;  but  a 
very  low  temperature  wUl  injure  the  fruit  for  pres- 
ervation, when  the  mercury  rises.  Perhaps  it  is 
best  to  keep  the  apple  cellar  at  about  thirty-four 
degrees. 

A  great  many  absurd  ideas  prevail  about  keep- 
ing apples.  One  man  in  this  town  fills  his  barrels 
in  the  fall,  and  then  throws  in  a  pail  or  two  of  well 
water!  A  good  many  fill  the  barrels,  and  head 
them  tight,  and  leave  uiem  under  the  trees,  on  the 
damp  ground,  exposed  to  all  the  storms.  Some 
heaa  up,  and  pile  the  barrels,  and  cover  with  a  few 
boards.  The  apples  in  these  cases  are  out  of  sight, 
but  are  dama^^.    Let  us  see  how : 

The  *<sweatiDg  of  stones  is  a  familiar  spectacle ; 
'  or  of  the  pitcher  of  ice  water  upon  the  summer  din- 
ner-table. The  well-known  explanation  is,  that  the 
watery  particles— -the  vapor  in  the  atmosphere — ^is 
condensed  as  it  comes  in  contact  with  a  colder  body, 
and  fiills  upon  its  surface. 

Now  apples,  when  cold,  act  upon  the  warm  air 
like  cold  stones,  or  the  iced  water  pitcher.  The 
apple  LB  covered  with  a  highly  varnished  surface,  as 
smooth  and  as  imperious  to  moisture  as  the  glazed 
water  pitcher. 

It  must  be  seen  that  a  frequent  showering  after 
the  fruit  has  ripened  will  slowly  dissolve  this  beau- 
tiful varnish,  which  Nature  has  so  delicately  laid  on. 
If  you  break  through  the  hard  enamel  of  the  tooth, 
the  bony  part  hastens  to  decay.  If  the  skin  of  the 
apple  is  injured,  in  like  manner  the  pulp  soon  per- 
isnes. 

I  see  no  reason  to  believe  in  the  ^'sweating"  of 
apples,  by  which  is  meant,  that  moisture  passes  out 
of  them ;  I  think  it  a  mistake.  When  kept  in 
thick  bodies,  or,  when  closely  confined,  as  in  bar- 
rels, moisture  will  collect  upon  them.  I  have  en- 
deavored to  show  the  true  cause.  The  amount  of 
moisture,  however,  will  depend  upon  the  sudden 
changes  of  the  temperature.  It  will  never  be  seen, 
I  imagine,  where  apples  are  kept  at  an  even  tem- 
perature. 

When  apples  are  packed  in  barrels,  and  become 
damp,  as  tney  invariably  will,  every  impurity  about 
the  barrel  moulders  and  becomes  offensive.  Ap- 
ples rapidly  absorb  foul  odors,  and  how  often  the 
fine,  natural  flavor  is  gone,  and  an  earthy,  fishworm, 
or  musty  and  offensive  one,  substituted. 

I  had  the  impression  once  that  apples  must  be 
"headed  up'*  ever  to  see  the  spnng.  I  have 
proved,  by  many  years*  experience,  that  some  kinds 
will  endure  till  ^mmeTf  ir  left  in  open  barrels  or 
boxes.  I  prefer  bins  to  hold  apples,  llie  apples 
keep  better,  and  are  sorted  with  more  dispatcn,  to 


say  nothing  of  leas  room  being  requured  for  storing 
the  same  quantity. 

Apples  that  are  intended  fbr  spring  sales  should 
be  gathered  more  carefully.  They  ou^ht  never  to 
he  turned  from  the  basket  to  ihe  barrd,  A  little 
care  here  will  save  much  future  loss. 

I  have  some  further  thoughts  upon  this  subject, 
which  I  defer  till  a  future  tune. 

I  wish,  Mr.  Brown,  that  you  would  ^call  up,"  as 
you  do  so  successfully,  as  President  of  our  Farm- 
ers* Club,  Mr.  Simon  Tuttle,  of  Acton,  Mass.  His 
large  experience  in  wintering  apples  entitles  him 
to  the  Jioor ;  which,  for  hmi,  I  now  cheerfully 
yield.  w.  D.  B. 

Concord,  Mass.,  March  25,  1856. 


Remabks. — ^Mr.  Tuttle  is  called  for.    Will  he 
be  kind  enough  to  ''let  his  light  shine  P*' 


For  ike  Sew  Sn^fimnd  Farmer. 

HOW  TO  HAKE  GOOD  BUTTER. 

Me.  Editor  : — ^Having  read  scTeral  communica- 
tions in  the  Farmer  on  making  good  butter,  and 
not  seeing  any  that  comes  up  to  my  ideas,  I  will 
now  give  m\  practice,  (or  rather,  that  of  my  wife^) 
and  some  of  tne  causes  of  not  making  good  butter. 

1.  Milk  should  never  be  set  for  butter  in  a  dark, 
damp  cellar — as  is  the  case  with  butter-makers  in 
this  section — as  the  cream  is  thereby  moulded  be- 
fore it  has  had  time  to  rise,  which  gives  the  butter 
a  mouldy  taste. 

2.  The  milk  is  allowed  to  set  too  long  before  be- 
ing skimmed,  which  gives  it  a  cheesy  taste. 

3.  The  cream  is  kept  too  long,  before  it  is  churn- 
ed, after  it  is  skimmed,  which  gives  it  the  taste  of 
the  other  two ;  and  also  a  sour  taste. 

4.  The  butter  should  never  be  washed  in  water, 
because  it  takes  away  that  beautiful  aroma  so  es- 
sential to  good  butter. 

5.  It  should  never  be  taken  in  a  person's  warm 
hands,  as  the  heat  melts  a  certain  portion  of  the 

globules,  which  gives  it  an  oily  taste,  and  makes  it 
ecome  rancid  very  soon. 

6.  The  milk  should  be  set  in  good  clean  tin  or 
earthen  pans,  in  a  dr^',  open,  air>'  and  shady  place, 
above  ground,  if  possible,  although  a  cellar  may  be 
so  built,  and  ventilated,  as  to  answer  the  purpose. 
It  should  never  set  over  twenty-four  hours,  m  warm 
weather ;  and  for  a  dairy  of  three  cows  or  over,  the 
cream  should  be  churned  every  momiog,  and  nev- 
er be  kept  over  forty-eiffht  hours,  in  warm  weather ; 
in  cold  weather,  it  may  oe  kept  longer.  It  should 
always  be  about  the  same  heat  that  the  milk  is 
when  drawn  from  the  cow,  and  churned  steadily, 
and  I  have  never  known  it  to  fail  of  coming  readi- 
ly ;  (we  use  a  cylinder  chum)  it  is  then  taken  from 
tne  chum  with  a  wooden  butter  ladle,  into  a  wood- 
en tray,  which  has  been  well  scalded  and  cooled  in 
pure  cold  water ;  the  salt  is  then  worked  in,  to  suit 
the  taste,  with  the  ladle,  which  is  easily  done,  with 
a  little  practice,  and  the  butter-milk  well  worked 
out ;  it  IS  then  set  away  in  a  cool  place  for  about 
twenty-four  hours,  when  it  is  well  worked  over 
again,  as  long  as  milk  or  pickle  can  be  worked  out. 
Butter  made  in  this  way,  and  put  down  in  stone 
pots,  and  kept  from  the  air,  will  keep  good  for  a 
long  time.  c.  8.  W. 

Kennebunk  Depot,  March,  1856. 
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TWELFTH  LBOISLATIVB  AOBICULTU- 
RALMEETIVe. 

BiromiD  FOB  tmrn  Wammmml  bt  H.  K.  Rockwbll. 

The  twdflk  meeting  of  the  LegiBbtive  Agricul- 
tural Society  was  held  in  the  Hall  of  the  House, 
Tuesday  eyening. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Pbogtor,  of  Danvers,  was  introduced 
as  the  Chairman  of  the  meeting,  and  said : — 

Gentlemen: — ^Unexpectedly  invited  to  preside 
at  the  discussion  of  a  topic,  on  which  I  cannot  claim 
to  have  any  special  knowledge — "the  horse" — I  am 
happy  to  know,  that  arrangements  have  been  made 
to  have  a  lecture  firom  my  Mend  Mr.  Howabd,  of 
the  Boston  Oulftoalor,  who  knows  all  about  it.  It  is 
a  matter  of  great  interest  to  the  former,  and  the 
entire  community ;  and  although,  on  the  introduc- 
tion of  railroads,  it  was  apprehended,  these  move- 
ments would,  in  a  measure,  do  away  with  the  neces- 
sity for  the  horse,  still  experience  has  shown  that 
the  demand  for  good  horses  has  been  constantly  in- 
creasing, and  never  were  they  deemed  of  more  val- 
ue than  at  the  present  moment.  I  am  advised  by 
those  experienced  in  the  rearing  of  horses,  that 
there  is  no  species  of  stock  on  the  form  that  pays 
better  for  rearing  than  coUs,  when  proper  care  is 
taken  to  have  sires  for  them  of  the  right  character ; 
they  will,  at  the  age  of  three  years — ^properly  train* 
ed — command  remunerating  prices.  But  I  forbear 
to  multiply  remarks,  that  will  be  so  much  more  im- 
pressively made,  by  those  of  more  experience  in 
this  class  of  animals. 

Mr.  Howabd,  of  the  CvIHwUor,  was  then  in- 
troduced by  the  chairman,  as  before  announced, 
to  speak  upon  the  subject  of  **  The  Horse/* — 
He  commenced  by  saying  that  the  horse  is  a  na- 
tive of  iht'  old  Continent  only.  And  there,  where- 
ever  man  has  risen  above  the  savage  state,  the 
horse  has  been  held  as  a  servant.  He  was  pos- 
sessed by  the  earliest  cirilized  nations ;  and  from 
time  immemorial,  has  been  propagated  in  a  'domes- 
tic state,  although  still  found  in  his  original  wild- 
ness  and  liberty  in  the  vast  wastes  of  Central  Asia. 
Although  the  horse,  in  point  of  usefulness,  cannot 
claim  superiority  over  some  other  domestic  ani- 
mals, he  has  always  been  regarded  with  peculiar 
interest.  All  the  varieties  of  the  horse  are  inclu- 
ded in  one  species  under  a  zoological  arrangement. 
Yet  some  varieties  are  so  ancient  that  their  origin 
cannot  be  determined.  Those  of  greater  bulk  are 
found  in  temperate  climates,  and  those  of  a  small- 
er size  in  elevated,  exposed  and  rough  sections  of 
the  country.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  t(ie  dif- 
ference between  the  English  draft  horse  that  weighs 
a  ton,  and  the  Shetland  pony  which  weighs  scarce 
200  lbs. 

The  conformation  of  the  Arabian  horse  is  such 
as  to  combine  great  speed  with  great  strength,  to 
carry  weight  upon  his  back,  and  he  is,  on  this  ac- 
count, placed  at  the  head  of  his  species.    There  is 


evidence  that  horses  have  been  bred  upon  the  As- 
syrian plains  for  thousands  of  years.  Late  re- 
searches among  oriental  cities  have  brought  to 
light  sculptured  images  of  horses  that  may  be  ta- 
ken M/itceumlea  of  the  Arabian  in  the  days  of  Sen- 
acherib  or  Nebuchadnezar.  Job's  sublime  descrip- 
tion of  the  horse  would  scarcely  apply  to  a  less  no- 
ble animal  than  the  Arabian. 

The  early  colonists  brought  from  different  parts 
of  Europe  different  varieties  of  horses  to  this  coun- 
try. From  those  brought  from  Spain  have  sprung 
the  half-wild  horses  of  Mexico  and  some  of  the 
South  American  countries.  In  the  United  States 
there  are  but  few  breeds.  We  have  had,  for  many 
years,  the  English  racer.  The  Germans  introduced 
the  heavy  draft  horse  of  their  fiither-land,  and  it  is 
still  perpetuated.  Some  specimens  of  the  Norman 
horse  were  introduced  into  New  Jersey,  but  the 
stock  has  not  been  numerous.  In  Canada  there  is 
a  breed  somewhat  different  from  the  original  stock, 
introduced  from  France.  In  the  upper  prorinces  are 
specimens  of  Scottish,  Clydesdale  and  other  breeds. 

The  horse  may  be  called  a  machine,  and  he  per- 
forms certain  actions  corresponding  to  his  shape 
and  proportions.  Though  it  may  be  said  that 
horses  of  different  shape  perform  the  same  things, 
it  does  not  disprove  the  proposition ;  for  an  imper- 
fect engine  may  be  made  to  run  at  a  high  speed 
by  the  application  of  steam.  The  animal  machine 
is  set  in  motion  by  what  we  call  nervous  energy 
and  force,  and  a  large  amount  of  this  force  may 
produce  great  results,  even  in  a  badly  formed  ani- 
mal It  may  safely  be  assumed,  that,  other  things 
being  equal,  the  best  horse,  in  the  end,  is  that  hav- 
ing the  truest  form  considered  in  reference  to  the 
kind  of  action  required.  The  qualities  demanded 
for  different  kinds  of  service  were  then  pointed  out 
For  the  race  horse,  the  model  was  something  like 
that  of  a  hare,  having  the  hind  parts  more  elevated 
than  the  fore  quarters.  The  celebrated  English 
horse  Eclipse  is  said  to  be  two  inches  higher  at 
the  rump  than  the  fore  shoulders.  A  long  back 
is  favorable  for  a  race  horse,  where  a  long  race  is 
to  be  run  with  a  light  weight ;  but  a  shorter  back 
is  to  be  preferred  when  a  weight  is  to  be  borne  a 
short  distance.  For  a  trotter,  oblique  shoulders 
and  higher  ones  are  required.  Good  trotters 
never  have  upright  shoulders.  In  general,  the  high- 
est nervous  energy  accompanies  the  firmest  and 
closest  texture.  The  English  race  horses  are  de- 
rived from  the  Turkish,  Persian,  Arabian,  Moorish 
and  Spanish  stocks,  with  the  blood  of  a  British 
horse  in  some  instances.  There  is  no  variety  of 
horse  in  Great  Britain  that  has  so  many  different 
qualities  as  the  so  called  thorough-bred  horse.  The 
term  <'thorough-bred"  is  used  in  England  to  distin- 
guish the  imported  or  Eastern  blood,  though  the 
particular  kind,  whether  Arabian  or  Moorishy  is  not 
specified. 
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The  term  ''blood*'  as  applied  to  honea  ia  gener- 
ally without  any  good  jfbundation«  The  race  horse 
of  England  is  not  any  more  pure  blood  than  any 
other  kind  that  distinguishes  him ;  for  the  draft 
horse  and  the  pony  are  more  pure.  The  term  is 
only  tised  to  distingnish  the  racers. 

In  this  country,  the  nearest  approximation  to  a 
distinct  breed  is  that  of  the  Morgan  stock.  That 
breed  has  acquired  wide-spread  notoriety.  Some  of 
that  stock  was  taken  firom  Vermont  to  Canada,  and 
were  thence  taken  to  England  as  cavalry  horses, 
and  they  were  examined  and  highly  praised  by  the 
late  Duke  of  Wellington.  The  origin  of  that  breed 
cannot  be  ascertained  in  every  particular.  The  first 
one  was  owned  by  Justin  Morgan,  of  West  Spring- 
field in  1782.  He  was  sold  to  a  man  in  Randolph, 
VL,  in  1795. 

Mr.  Howard  related  the  following  narrative  to 
show  that  the  horse  owned  by  Justin  Morgan  was 
once  owned  by  CoL  James  de  Lancy,  a  British  of- 
ficer. He  said  he  ascertained  that  a  horse  called 
"The  True  Briton"  was  stolen  firom  CoL  De 
Lancy,  and  he  went  to  vi»t  at  Morrisiana,  an  aged 
man,  who  once  lived  with  Col.  De  Lancy,  by  the 
name  of  Andrew  Corsey.  When  he  visited  him  he 
was  ninety-five  years  of  age  and  very  deaf.  But  he 
learned  firom  him  that  CoL  De  Lancy's  horse  was 
stolen  by  a  man  by  the  name  of  Smith,  of  Hartford, 
Conn.  Smith,  after  peace  was  declared,  called  on 
CoL  De  Lancy,  who  received  him  with  cordiality, 
and  invited  him  to  take  breakfast  with  him.  While 
he  was  at  breakfast,  CoL  De  Lancy  went  out  to  the 
bam  and  got  a  rope,  and  eommanded  his  slaves 
(slavery  existed  then  in  New  York)  to  go  into  the 
house  and  put  the  rope  around  the  neck  of  Smith, 
and  hang  him,  and  it  was  done.  The  facts  thus  stated 
are  reliable,  and  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
<^True  Briton'*  and  the  sire  of  the  horse  of  Justm 
Morgan  were  the  same. 

The  first  Morgan  horse  was  extensively  used  as 
a  sire  in  Vermont,  and  lived  to  an  advanced  age. 
His  progeny  were  easily  distinguished,  and  those  of 
even  the  second  and  third  generation  retained  the 
points  and  properties  of  their  progenitor.  Only 
four  of  his  male  progeny  were  kept  as  sires.  Those 
were  Sherman  Moi^^an,  Woodbury  or  Burbank, 
Chelsea  or  Bulrush  and  Revenge.  The  Vermont 
Black  Hawk  was  the  progeny  of  Sherman  Morgan. 
On  that  point  there  could  be  no  doubt,  Mr.  H.  said, 
as  he  had  in  his  possession  abundant  proof  of  it 

In  England  the  toaah  horses  are  bred  in  a  dif- 
ferent way  firom  the  racers  and  roadsters.  Jn  or^ 
der  to  obtain  horses  of  a  peculiar  quality,  it  is  neo- 
essary  constantly  to  select  those  for  sires  wiiich  pos- 
sess most  nearly  the  desired  qualities.  In  closing, 
he  called  attention  to  a  fine  representation  of  a 
young  horse,  Trotting  Childers,  painted  by  an  Eng^ 
lish  artist  His  remarks  occupied  half  an  hour, 
and  were  listened  to  with  great  interest 


The  chairman  said  it  would  seem  that  the  beat 
breed  of  horses  came  to  ua  by  a  Yankee  trick ;  but 
as  the  theft  was  atoned  for,  we  have  a  right  to  en- 
joy them.  In  Estex  County  the  question  had  been 
considered  of  the  propriety  of  encouraging  the  rear- 
ing of  fast  horses,  by  trotting  exhibitions,  and  they 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  not  desirable. 
There  is  more  interest  now  than  formerly  in  horses 
for  the  market  They  usually  get  $100  for  them 
at  three  years  old.  Notwithstanding  the  great  num- 
ber of  railroads  in  the  country,  he  thought  there 
never  was  more  demand  for  good  horses  than  now 
nor  more  encouragment  to  rsise  them. 

Mr.  Brown,  of  Concord,  expressed  his  gratifica- 
tion with  the  address.  Such  addresses  as  take  up 
particular  topics  and  discuss  them  thoroughly  were 
much  needed.  There  was,  as  he  thought,  great 
need  of  paying  dose  attention  to  the  breed  of  stock 
of  any  kind,  and  especially  of  horses.  He  believed 
in  the  doctrine,  '*once  impregnated  always  impreg- 
nated.** But  horses  need  education  as  much  as  hu- 
man beings,  and  it  ib  true  of  them  as  of  men,  that, 

(*Ja8t  M  Uie  twig  ii  bent,  the  tree's  Inclined." 

The  gait  of  a  horse  may  be  fixed  by  early  training, 
to  a  great  extent,  so  that  if  rightly  managed  it  is  as 
well  to  have  a  gait  of  eight  miles  as  one  of  four 
per  hour.  But  even  with  good  teaching  and  good 
masters,  horses  will  sometimes  be  bad.  Feeding 
colts  on  refuse  coarse  food,  which  they  are  com- 
pelled to  pick  up  in  the  barn-yard,  is  very  poor  pol- 
icy ;  and  the  same  Lb  true  with  regard  to  calves. — 
If  horses  and  cattle  are  thus  cheated  of  their  rights 
in  their  younger  days,  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect 
much  firom  them.  He  closed  with  an  earnest  ap- 
peal for  humane  and  kind  treatment  of  horses  in 
the  matter  of  driving  and  working  them,  protesting 
against  the  practice  whidi  is  quite  common,  of 
overloading  and  then  beating  them  to  make  them 
draw  beyond  their  strength.  Every  man  who  thus 
cruelly  treats  his  horse  ought  to  be  severely  pun- 
uBhed. 

Mr.  A.  G.  Sheldon,  of  Wilmington,  said  that 
there  ought  to  be  more  mercy  shown  to  horses  af- 
ter their  best  days  are  past  Every  market  day, 
there  was  time  and  money  enough  spent  in  trotting 
and  trading  off  old,  worn-out  horses,  at  Brighton 
market,  that  ought  to  have  been  dead  for  years,  to 
buy  a  good  dairy  of  cows.  He  said  that  he  wished 
to  be  understood  in  his  remarks  last  week,  to  say 
that  after  bulls  were  two  years  old  they  ought  to 
be  broken  to  the  yoke,  and  not  that  tiiey  should 
not  be  kept  any  longer.  He  thought  the  dairy  was 
the  most  profitable  iarm  stock.  He  did  not  think 
the  Berkshire  hogs  the  best  for  pork.  He  liked  the 
Suffolk  breed  when  crossed  with  others,  but  be- 
lieved it  would  cost  as  much  to  raise  one  fiill-blood 
Suffolk  pig,  as  four  of  a  mixed  breed. 

Mr.  W.  J.  BncKMiNSTER  thought  it  important 
to  inculcate  the  idea  that  to  make  a  good  farmer, 
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required  a  high  degree  of  good  judgment  and  oare- 
fiil  observation.  He  thought  horses  "were  much  lees 
frequently  abused  than  formerly,  in  the  city  of  Bos- 
ton. When  we  see  faithful  animals  willing  to  do 
all  they  can,  it  is  our  duty  to  interfere  in  their  be- 
half, when  they  are  abused.  There  is  no  necessity 
for  abusmg  cattle  in  training  them.  He  depreca- 
ted the  practice  of  having  the  time  at  cattle  shows 
taken  up  by  exhibitions  of  fast  horses.  It  was 
wrong,  in  his  opinion,  to  encourage  the  tendency  to 
&8t  driving,  by  such  exhibitions. 

Dr.  Fisher,  of  Fitchburg,  spoke  of  the  relative 
value  of  mules  as  fimn  stock,  and  especially  for 
work.  He  purchased  a  pair  last  spring  that  weighed 
700  pounds  each,  and  he  found  that  they  could  be 
kept  very  cheaply  compared  with  horses.  His 
horse,  which  weighs  between  1 100  and  1200  pounds 
eats  more  than  both  the  mules,  while  they  will  do 
nearly  double  the  work  that  he  wilL  They  will 
work  more  hours,  are  less  subject  to  diseases  and 
accidents,  need  but  little  grain, — ^none  except  when 
worked  hard.  He  had  not  found  any  bad  tricks 
in  them,  though  it  is  often  objected  to  them  that 
they  are  apt  to  be  tricky.  They  will  pay  for  good 
treatment  as  well  as  a  horse,  and  will  bear  poor 
treatment  much  better.  They  know  how  to  shirk, 
it  is  true,  and  in  that  respect  seem  to  be  more  intel- 
ligent than  the  horse.  They  will  draw  as  much  on 
a  drag  as  a  pair  of  oxen  that  weigh  2800  pounds.  A 
pair  of  mules  weighing  1400  pounds  will  do  nearly 
or  quite  as  much  work  as  a  pair  of  horses  that 
weigh  2200  pounds,  and  they  will  not  eat  more  than 
half  as  much. 

Mr.  Emebson,  of  Boston,  added  that  the  life  of 
mules  is  much  longer  than  that  of  horses.  It  is  a 
proverb  in  Virginia  that  a  mule  never  dies.  Their 
working  life  is  nearly  fifty  years.  He  thought  them 
a  better  working  animal  than  any  other.  He  also 
spoke  of  the  comparative  profits  in  keeping  dififer- 
ent  kinds  of  animals.  Fowls  require  less  suste- 
nance, in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  meat  they 
will  ftirmsh,  than  any  other  animal;  and  next  to 
them  was  the  sheep.  He  had  found  great  difficulty 
in  keeping  sheep,  however,  because  they  were  so 
apt  to  be  unruly. 

Mr.  K.  S.  Fat,  of  Lynn,  said  sheep  might  be 
trained  so  as  to  be  kept  within  their  proper  limits 
as  well  as  any  other  animal  His  own  sheep  pas- 
tures were  enclosed  viith  low  walls,  and  though  the 
feed  wa8  often  poor,  and  there  were  vegetable  gar- 
dens and  mu<^  better  feed  adjoining  the  pastures, 
he  had  never  known  his  sheep  to  go  over  the  walls. 
He  bought  them  in  New  Hampshire  and  put  them 
on  to  his  farm  five  years  ago,  and  though  they  were 
as  wild  as  any  sheep  when  he  purchased  them,  he 
had  found  no  trouble  in  keeping  them  within  their 
proper  bounds,  though  they  were  tended  only  by  a 
boy  fourteen  years  old.  They  had  become  perfect- 
ly docile,  and  literally  exemplified  the  Scripture 


language,  <<My  sheep  hear  my  voice,"  &c.  If  sheep 
are  kept  imder  the  care  of  any  particular  person 
they  will  always  come  at  his  calL  He  thought  noth- 
ing was  more  important  for  farmers  than  to  have  a 
certain  proportion  of  his  farm  stock  consist  of  sheep. 
There  is  no  manure  so  fertilizing  as  that  of  sheep, 
and  it  does  not  so  readily  waste  by  exposure  as  that 
of  other  animals.  Sheep  are  gleaners  aft^r  other 
cattle,  and  will  help  to  keep  the  cattle  pastures  in 
good  condition  by  being  turned  upon  them  occasion- 
aUy  to  eat  the  coarser  plants  which  have  been  left  by 
the  cattle.  They  will  enrich  the  land,  too,  and  may 
be  made  exceedingly  useful  in  helping  to  prepare 
land  for  a  crop.  A  German  agriculturist  has  calcu- 
lated that  the  droppings  from  one  thousand  sheep 
during  a  single  night  would  manure  an  acre  suffi- 
ciently. By  that  rule  a  fiurmer  may  determine  how 
long  to  keep  any  given  number  of  sheep  upon  any 
particular  piece  of  land.  Mr.  Fat  said  he  was  ac- 
customed to  fold  his  sheep  upon  land  that  he  de- 
signed for  corn  and  other  crops ;  and  in  doing  so 
he  shut  them  upon  half  an  acre  at  a  time,  keeping 
them  there  by  a  wire  fence,  which  was  easily  moved 
from  place  to  place.  He  kept  his  fiock  of  three 
hundred,  five  nights  upon  half  an  acre,  and  then  re- 
moved them  to  another  half  acre,  and  in  this  way 
his  land  was  well  manured  without  the  labor  of 
shovelling  or  carting.  He  thought  that  the  lambs 
and  manure  paid  for  keeping,  and  the  wool  was 
clear  profit. 

Fw  the  New  £ngland  Farmer, 

OBAPES  AND  SWEET  POTATOES. 

Mb.  Beown  :  —  I  noticed  in  the  JV.  E,  Farmer 
for  February,  on  page  97,  a  pajjer  on  the  cul- 
tivation of  grapes,  m  which  you  give  ftill  informa- 
tion how  to  prune  the  vine,  &c.  Now  if  in  your 
March  number  you  will  point  out  to  us  all  the 
kinds  of  grape  vines  that  are  best  adapted  to  our 
climate,  giving  directions,  first,  what  kind  of  grane 
vine  is  best  to  purchase ;  second,  how  they  ought 
to  be  set  out;  and  at  what  time  each  kind  npens  in 
your  state,  I,  and  many  of  my  neighbors,  will  give 
them  a  finir  triaL  Three  vears  ago  I  sent  to  Bos- 
ton and  got  three  Isabella  vines,  and  set  them; 
last  season  they  bore  thirty-six  pounds,  and  ripened 
weU.  I  took  them  off  the  vines  Nov.  11.  I  have 
one  later  vine  that  bore  last  season,  but  the  fruit 
did  not  ripen.  I  have  two  Diana  vines,  not  in  bear- 
ing; one  Concord  vine,  not  in  bearing;  one  Am- 
ber, and  one  Sage.  Now  as  I  wish  to  set  more 
vines  in  the  spring,  will  you  direct  me  wnat  kinds 
to  purchase,  and  how  old  vines  it  would  be  best  to 
get,  and  insert  in  your  March  number? 

Now  one  word  about  the 

CABOLINA  SWEET  POTATOES 

Last  sprine  I  got  half  a  ]^k  firom  Boston,  spUt 
them  lengthwise,  made  a  kmd  of  hot4)ed,  and  there 
placed  the  pieces  side  by  side  each  other.  About 
the  last  of  May  or  Uie  first  of  June  they  were  three 
or  four  inches  high ;  I  then  cut  the  sprouts  or  slips 
in  very  small  pieces,  and  set  them  out  in  the  same 
way  I  do  cabbage  plants;  they  grew  well,  the  vines 
run  on  the  ground  two  or  three  yards  long,  and.  as 
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soion  as  frost  camei  I  went  into  my  garden  to  dig 
them.  To  my  surprise,  I  found  not  one  potato  in 
the  form  of  those  I  planted;  but  I  found  their 
roots  had  run  one  and  two  feet  in  length  in  the 
earth ;  the  diameter  of  a  few  may  have  been  two 
inches,  but  the  most  of  them  were  not  over  half  an 
inch.  Now  I  presume  I  did  not  cultivate  them 
right,  and  I  wisn  to  obtain  information  from  you. 
I  am  a  decreptd  old  man  of  76  years ;  but  if  I  should 
live,  I  want  to  raise  potatoes  and  grapes. 

Nicholas  Thomas. 
Eden,  Hancodc  Co.,  Me.,  Feb.,  1856. 


CULTIVATIOH  OF  THE  FINE. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  JVeu?  England  Far- 
mer the  editor  of  that  paper,  Hon.  Simon  Brown, 
while  answering  the  inquiries  of  a  correspondent  in 
regard  to  the  cultivation  of  the  Pine,  alludes  to  a 
thrifty  young  plantation  of  this  valuable  forest  tree 
of  our  planting,  which  he  noticed  during  his  visit 
here  last  season,  and  asks  for  some  information  in 
regard  to  our  mode  of  cultivation.  We  are  happy 
to  give  the  method  we  pursued  in  the  planting  of 
a  tract  of  about  ten  acres — ^if  thereby  we  shall  en- 
courage even  one  individual  to  attempt  a  similar 
enterprise,  which,  when  properly  begun  and  carried 
out,  IS  sure  to  return  an  hundred  fold. 

In  the  Spring  of  1845,  we  fenced  off  half  of  a 
tract  of  about  twenty  acres  of  land  almost  exhaust- 
ed from  its  manner  of  cultivation  in  many  former 
Tears : — the  half  we  selected  for  planting  had  not 
oeen  used  for  grain  or  other  crops  for  several  years, 
the  soil  beinfi"  light,  and  sandy,  and  from  the  high 
location  of  Uie  ground,  difficult  and  expensive  to 
cultivate.  It  was  at  the  time  we  speak  of  mostly 
covered  with  mosses  and  whortleberry  bushes. — 
We  began  its  reformation  from  a  brown,  bleak,  and 
almost  useless  pasture,  as  it  then  was,  to  a  very 
thrifty  and  beautiful  plantation  of  Pines,  as  it  now 
is, — the  admiration  of  all  eyes  capable  of  apprecia- 
ting ^'woodland  beauties*' — by  first  having  snallow 
furrows  plowed  to  the  depth  of  about  five  inches, 
and  four  feet  apart.  The  hills  for  the  pine  seed 
were  then  prepared  in  these  furrows  in  the  same 
manner  as  ror  com,  into  which  three  or  four  seeds 
were  dropped  and  covered  with  about  a  half  an 
inch  of  soil — ^the  hills  were  four  feet  apart  A 
man  and  boy  planted  in  this  way  about  four  acres 
a  day. 

Not  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  seed  came  up 
after  the  first  planting,  and  did  not  grow  over  four 
inches  during  the  fint  season.  The  first  shoots 
much  resemble  those  of  an  onion  and  are  nearly  as 
tender.  In  the  autumn  and  spring  following  this 
first  planting,  those  portions  of  the  ground  where 
the  seed  had  failed  to  germinate  were  replanted, 
and  in  due  time  were  seen  the  tender  shoots  of  the 
Pine,  which  now  covers  the  entire  ground  with  a 
dense  and  thrifty  body  of  trees. 

During  the  first  three  years,  their  growth  was 
quite  slow,  but  after  that  period,  they  averaged  an 
annual  increase  of  more  than  a  foot  m  height,  and 
at  the  present  time,  many  of  the  trees  are  twelve 
feet  in  neight,  and  the  majority  will  average  about 
nine  feet 

Others  in  this  vicinity  have  been  equally  success- 
ful, by  a  similar  mode  of  cultivation.  Amos  Otis, 
Esq.,  of  Yarmouth,  has  planted  about  two  hundred 
acres,  and  is  one  of  the  most  experienced  cultivators 
of  the  Pine  in  this  section  of  the  State.    He  plant- 


ed upon  land  of  a  light  loamy,  or  sandy  soil,  which 
was  for  the  most  purt  exhausted,  and  of  but  litde 
value  for  any  other  purpose.  The  experience  of 
our  cultivators  has  shown,  that  land  worn  out  and 
too  poor  to  sward  over  thickly,  is  best  adapted  to 
the  growth  of  the  Pitch  Pine.  The  months  of 
March  and  April  are  considered  the  most  &vorable 
for  planting,  although  Mr.  Otis  says  he  has  planted 
in  every  month  in  the  year, — ^the  summer  months 
excepted. 

Wnere  a  small  lot  of  land  for  experiment  is  tak- 
en, a  plow  may  be  run  through  the  land,  making 
parall^  furrows  about  six  feet  apart,  then  take  a 
common  planting  machine,  such  as  is  used  for  plants 
ing  beets  or  onions,  and  run  it  along  in  the  bottom 
of  (he  ftarows,  dropping  three  or  lour  seeds  in  a 
hill,  abont  a  fbot  apart,  covering  them  not  more 
than  half  an  inch  deep.  If  all  the  seed  vegetate, 
there  will  be  a  much  greater  number  of  trees  than 
can  grow  on  the  land,  but  they  will  die  out  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years. 

Large  tracts  of  worn  out  land  in  Barnstable 
county,  that  were  worth  comparatively  nothing, 
have  been  planted,  within  the  past  fifteen  yearsy 
with  the  Pitch  Pine.  In  most  cases,  these  experi- 
ments have  been  very  successfuL 

The  seed  can  be  procured  by  gathering  the  cones 
of  tiie  Pine  in  the  autumn,  and  keeping  them  in  a 
warm,  dry  place,  until  a  leisure  season  in  the  winter, 
when  the  seeds,  which  have  a  snudl  wing  attached 
to  each,  can  be  easily  rubbed  out  When  planting 
by  hand  it  is  not  necessary  to  rub  off  this  wing, 
which  must  be  done,  if  the  seed  is  dropped  by  a 
seed  planter. 

The  growth  of  wood  upon  the  ten  acres  we  plant- 
ed in  the  spiing  of  '45  has  been  so  rapid  as  grea^tr 
ly  to  increase  its  value.  The  value  of  the  ten  acres, 
at  that  time,  was  less  than  $75,00.  Within  a  few 
months,  (300  has  been  offered  and  refused,  for  the 
same  land. 

We  know  of  no  way  in  which  the  many  thousand 
acres  of  poor,  sandy  lands  in  this  State,  can  be  made 
80  valuable,  as  by  planting  them  with  either  White 
or  Pitch  Pine  seed.  Such  was  the  favor  with  which 
the  Barnstable  County  Agricultural  Society  viewed 
the  experiment  we  made  in  planting  the  seed  of 
the  Htch  Pine,  that  a  liberal  premium  was  awarded 
therefor  in  1858.  We  trust  similar  experiments 
to  our  own  wHl  be  made  by  many  others,  and  with 
equal  success. — BamHable  Patriot. 

SuBSOiUNO  vs.  Draining.— There  is  no  doubt 
but  a  soil  made  deep  and  mellow  will  resist  both 
drought  and  deluge  oetter  than  a  thin,  hard  soiL 
The  reason  is  obvious.  If  you  have  two  inches  of 
soil  on  a  board,  or  in  a  box,  half  an  hour's  rain 
makes  it  complete  mud,  and  a  half  day's  sunshine 
will  convert  that  mud  into  bard  lumps,  especially  if 
the  soil  is  clay,  or  any  considerable  part  clay.  But 
if  instead  of  two  mches  it  is  two  feet,  it  will  take  a 
long  nin  to  wet  it  through,  and  no  part  of  it  will 
be  mud,  until  there  is  water  enough  to  make  it  all 
mud*  and  then  in  drying,  no  part  will  be  very  dnr 
until  the  whole  is  dry,  A  deep  meUow  soil  wiU 
bear  a  larger  amount  of  rain  without  destroying  its 
loose,  porous  character  to  such  a  degree  as  to  ex- 
clude the  air.  So  fiur  as  we  have  observed,  a  pieoe 
of  dry,  gravelly  soil,  if  plowed  deeply,  will  stand  a 
drought  better  than  wet  clay  soil  if  plowed  shallow, 
and  underlaid  by  clay  or  hard  pan. — CuUurtst  and 
Gaxette. 
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For  tkt  New  SngUmd  PartMr, 

THE  DOUBLE  PLOW. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^I  have  a  piece  of  high  loamy 
land  that  I  wish  to  plant  with  com  the  enauing  sea- 
son. I  wish  to  plow  it  deeper  than  it  has  been  in 
times  pasty  and  should  like  some  information  about 
the  double  plow.    I  should  like  to  know  what  pro> 

rDrtion  harder  they  draw  than  No.  2,  Eagle.  I 
have  never  seen  one,  but  if  ihey  are  an  improve- 
ment, I  should  like  to  try  one,  if  they  can  be  man- 
aged in  land  where  there'  is  some  mat  rocks,  but 
not  many  small  stones. 

I  have  been  actively  engaged  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil  for  more  than  half  a  century,  and  my  in- 
terest in  it  increases  with  my  experience.  I  am 
satisfied  that  it  is  the  best  employment  for  all  who 
are  calculated  to  follow  it 

Making  money  should  not  be  the  sole  object  of 
the  &rmer ;  utihty  should  have  some  weight  with 
him.  If  he  can  taike  one  acre  of  unproductive  land, 
and  make  it  produce  fifty  dollars  worth  of  the  nec- 
essaries of  life,  he  has  done  much  towards  supply- 
ing the  real  wants  of  the  race.  Another  has  dug 
five  hundred  dollars  worth  of  gold  in  the  mines  of 
California ;  he  has  done  nothing  towards  supplying 
the  real  wants  of  life,  but  has  been  living  upon  the 
products  of  the  farmer  all  the  time. 

Thomas  Haskell. 

Gloucesier,  Mardh  1856. 

Remarks. — ^It  is  said  by  good  judges  who  have 
used  the  double  plow,  that  it  requires  no  more 
team  to  plow  ten  inches  deep  with  the  double  plow, 
than  to  do  it  with  a  single  mould-board.  Indeed, 
they  say  it  does  not  require  so  much  team ;  and 
from  the  experience  we  have  had — and  we  have 
used  the  double  plow  considerably— we  are  inclined 
to  agree  with  them.  The  double  plow  does  the 
work  better,  because  it  separates  the  sod  or  turf 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  furrow,  and  lays  it  all 
snug  on  the  bottom  of  the  preceding  furrow. 
When  plowed  well  in  this  way,  the  field  presents  a 
mellow  seed  bed,  which  may  be  wrought  without 
disturbing  a  single  turC 


The  opinion  extensively  prevails,  that  manu&o- 
tures  and  agriculture  are  twin  sisters ;  that  they  as- 
sist, and  are  mutually  dependent  upon  each  other ; 
that  together  with  commerce,  they  constitute  a 
trio,  which  is  indispensable  to  a  full  development 
of  the  human  faculties,  and  the  highest  possible  de- 
gree of  perfection  in  civilized  life. 

The  legitimate  effect  of  manufactures  is  to  im- 
prove agriculture.  This  it  does  in  various  ways ; 
but  especially  by  creating  a  home  market,  and  giv- 
ing to  the  products  of  the  farm,  and  the  farm  itself, 
an  increased  market  value.  And  when  farmers,  as 
is  sometimes  the.  case,  manifest  a  disposition  to 
quarrel  with  manufactures,  they  are,  unconsciously, 
perhaps,  but  not  less  truly,  laboring  to  bite  off  their 
own  noses. 

That  the  evil  of  which  I  made  mention,  does  ex- 
ist, and  that,  too,  in  the  region  round  about  Monad- 
nock,  and  in  many  other  parts  of  the  State,  and  in 
Massachusetts,  is  a  truth  bo  obvious,  that  he  who 
runs  or  walks  through  any  of  those  regions,  in  the 
months  of  August,  September  or  October,  may 
read  and  understand.  R.  B.  H. 


For  Um  New  Sngiand  Farmer, 

PASTURES  ABOirr  THE  HOHASNOGK. 

Mr.  Brown  : — In  your  last,  I  noticed  a  commu- 
nication over  the  signature  of  *'Jonas  Wilde,"  call- 
ing in  question  my  statement  respecting  the  pas- 
tures in  N.  H.  If  in  error,  I  certainly  wish  to  be 
corrected.  If  I  have  been  deceived,  and  what 
appeared  to  me  poor  ^rass,  spreading  over  whole 
townships,  and  converting,  what  was  once  fertile, 
fiittenin^  pastures,  into  ''old  fields,"  if  this  was  an 
optical  illusion, — if  the  many  intelligent  farmers 
with  whom  I  conversed,  and  who  made  special  men- 
tion of  this  evil,  if  they  were  mistaken,  and  the 
pastures  are  still  <'as  good  as  new,"  it  will  oertiunly 
afford  me  pleasure  to  stand  corrected. 

**!(  New  Hampshire,"  says  Mr.  Wilde,  ''makes 
less  butter  and  cheese  than  she  did  formerly,  it  is, 
no  doubt,  owing  to  the  increasing  manufactures." 
Now  if  increasing  manufactures  have  a  tendency  to 
kill  out  the  grass  upon  the  hills,  and  thus  diminish 
the  quantity  of  butter  and  cheese,  the  matter  ought 
to  be  looked  into. 


For  M0  New  Bngland  Farmer. 

LDTES. 

BT  H.    D.    WHIf  1. 

Written  on  the  narglo  of  an  engraving  entitled— "Tr  Fae- 
ma's  Wnria  HiAavH." 

O !  if  there  be  one  spot  on  earth 
Where  cloOfdleM  blin  and  Joy  hare  birth,— 
Where  blighting  aorroirs  leldom  oome, 
And  envy's  bitter  tongue  if  dumb- 
That  spot  of  quiet,  peace  and  mirth 
It  found  beside  the  "FABua's  Hiaktb.'* 

Tlurloe  blessed  spot !  where  friendship's  U^fc 
In  many  a  lovely  eye  is  brit^t— 
Wherft  hearts  and  liands  to  kindness  given 
Prepare  an  antepast  of  Hbavw, 
And  consecrate  a  *<hQmble  cot" 
With  that  which  kings  In  vain  have  ion||hL 
jr«MllMi,jre.,186S. 


For  tke  New  FngUmd  Farmer. 

ME.  EUHTnOTOH'S  COW. 

This  afternoon  (March  24th,)  in  company  with 
a  fHend,  a  good  judge  of  cows,  I  travelled  a  mile, 
to  see  this  animaL  We  found  her  all  she  had  been 
reputed  to  be,  and  more.  My  friend  thought  her 
the  finest  looking  ^Lnimal  of  the  kind  he  had  ever 
seen.  She  is  now  seven  years  old,  of  a  uniform 
chestnut  red  color,  considerably  .above  the  medium 
size,  with  all  the  points  of  a  superior  milker  folly 
developed.  She  is  expected  to  calve  this  next 
month,  but  still  yields  a  fidr  <]|uantity  of  milk.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  she  yielded  two  pounds  of 
butter  per  day,  the  last  season. 

Mr.  Osbom  has  a  heifer  from  her,  now  thirty 
months  old,  expected  to  calve  soon,  a  perfect  like- 
ness of  the  original  I  speak  of  these  animals  for 
the  information  of  those  who  are  curious  to  look  at 
animals  worth  seeing,  and  challenge  the  production 
of  their  superiors. 

I^e  Guenon  ngn  is  fully  developed,  both  in  the 
mother  and  her  ofisprinff.  This  animal  is  larger 
than  was  the  celebrated  Cakes  cow,  but  in  all  other 
respects  quite  her  e^ual.  She  is  worthy  to  be  seen 
—the  owner  is  not  mclined  to  part  witn  her. 

Souih  Danvers,  Mardi  24.  P. 
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AK  OKNAICSNTED  COTTAQE. 


In  our  January  number  we  gave  the  engraring 
of  a  cottage,  with  ita  nimundingt,  but  isther  aa  an 
example  of  good  ta«te,  in  it«  external  appearances, 
becauK  we  had  no  means  of  showing  ila  internal 
BTrangemenb,  or  ita  co«t.  We  spoke  at  the  time 
of  the  influence*  of  our  ekUdiiood't  Home  upon  the 
heart  end  character  in  after  life,  and  ventured  thi 
opinion  that  they  may  be  greatly  affected  by  7^ 
Hovtt  tee  Iwe  in,  while  we  are  young,  and  thi 
mind  eaaily  and  rapidly  receivea  impretsions.  I 
would  be  pleaaont  to  continue  theae  thoughta  a  lit- 
tle farther,  but  on  glandng  at  the  plan  which  w 
now  pieient  to  the  reader,  we  find  that  to  'give 
fiur  undentanding  of  the  matter,  the  accompanying 
deacription  will  occupy  all  the  apace  we  can  afibrd 
for  the  present  on  thia  topic 

This  house  is  intended  for  a  tarfte  fomily  who 
have  few  calls  to  the  city  for  busineu,  and  may  be 
BO  contrived  as  to  render  an  oocauonal  winter  resi- 
dence pleasant  and  agreeable.  It  would  differ  from 
a  country  home  in  its  more  free  ezpremon  of  ar- 
chitectural style,  and  upon  the  plan  of  its  apart- 
ments being  rather  adapted  to  pleasure  occupancy 
than  to  constant  family  use. 

The  beautjr  of  umple  form,  honestly  used,  is  the 
highest  charm  a  building  can  poaaeia;  and  the 
graceful  blending  of  outlines  formed  by  the  adapto. 


somewhat  irregularly  shaped  edifice,  to  the 
ground  upon  which  it  stands,  will  result  in  a  pic- 
tm^aque  object  more  truly  beautiful  than  whimii- 
cal  planning  and  ornament  can  effect. 

The  situation  for  which  this  building  was  con- 
trived was  one  of  the  many  bold  and  beautifid  ones 
overlooking  the  rich  valleya  <^  the  Housatonic,  in 
Berkslure  County,  Maasachusetta.  He  view  was 
of  great  extent,  and  had  an  air  of  quiet  repose,  fitly 
in  character  with  the  feelings  that  would  tempt  the 
construction  there  of  a  summer  abiding  spot. 

The  plan  is  arraneed  thus.    In  front,  a  few  steps, 
protected  by  an  oveMtanging  balcony  to  the  window 
above,  lead  to  the  hall  door,  which  opens  into  a  ve»- 
tibule.  No.  1,  on  either  side  of  whicn  are  hall  clos- 
ets with  sash  doors  towards  the  inner  hell,  and  nar- 
w  windows  upon  the  exterior. 
Within  this  u  the  inner  hall.  No.  2,  and  m  it  the 
principal  stBircBse.    This  hall  is  ten  feet  in  width, 
~nd,  exclusive  of  the  entry  and  cloaets,  twenty-eight 
set  in  length. 
ConnecUng  with  it  upon  one  side  is  a  drawing- 
3om,  No.  3,  with  a  projecting  window  in  front,  and 
double  window  opening  on  to  the  side  veranda; 
s  dimenaJDna,  exclusive  of  bay-window,  are  twenty- 
mo bf  sixteen.     In  the  rear  of  this  is  the  library. 
No.  4,  the  same  siae  as  the  drawing-room,  with  the 
exception  of  the  space  inclosed  by  the  projecting 
window.    In  this  room  are  double  windows  to  the 
veranda  at  the  end,  and  one  at  the  side,  correspond- 
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in^  to  which  is  a  recess  in  the  wall  for  a  mirror,  the 
finish  around  which  should  be  the  same  as  that  to 
the  window,  and  the  symmetry  of  the  room  will 
thus  be  preserved. 

Upon  the  other  side  of  the  hall  is  the  dining- 
room.  No.  5,  a  fine  apartment  sixteen  by  twenty- 
four,  ezclusiye  of  a  recess  at  one  end  for  a  side- 
board, and  a  projecting  window  upon  the  side.  The 
room  also  contains  a  closet,  and  attached  is  a  pan- 
try or  waiters'  room,  No.  6,  with  a  sink,  and  a  door 
connecting  with  the  kitchen. 

At  the  end  of  the  principal  hall  a  sash  door 
leads  into  an  entry.  No.  7,  from  winch  is  the  back 
staircase  to  cellars  below  and  floors  above.  In  this 
is  a  closet  for  fishing  apparatus,  baskets,  &c.,  and 
from  it  a  door  leads  into  a  dressing-room,  No.  8, 
containinff  wash-^tand,  water-closet,  and  an  outer 
doorway  leading  to  the  veranda. 

Beyond  these  is  the 
kitchen,  No.  9,  a  large, 
well  lighted  room,  with  a 
lar^  doset  at  the  end  op- 
posite the  fireplace,  and 
next  the  latter,  provision 
is  shown  for  an  old-fai^- 
ioned  brick  oven,  if  the 
&mily  desire  such  an  ap- 
pendage. The  fireplace  is 
of  large  size,  suitable  for  a 
MetropoUtan  range,  and 
roaster. 


OKNAJICENTED  COTTAOS— PRINCIPAL  FLOOB. 


In  the  rear  of  the  kitchen  is  the  laundry.  No.  10, 
with  a  boiler  inserted  near  the  fireplace,  and  from 
this  a  door  leads  into  an  entry  connected  with  a 
platform  conducting  to  the  outer  yard,  and,  as 
shown  by  the  plan,  two  water-closets,  and  a  tool- 
house,  are  inclosed  within  this  portion  of  the  build- 
ing. The  remaining  portions  of  the  plan  are  No. 
11,  a  Uurder,  and  12,  a  small  wood-house  for  the  stor- 
age of  fuel  for  immediate  use.  A  side  veranda  shel- 
ters a  rear  entrance  to  a  hall  leading  to  the  kitch- 
en, &c.,  by  the  side  of  the  larder,  and  examination 
will  show  that  every  comfort  and  convenience  has 
been  teoired,  in  the  arrangement  of  the  plan  of  this 


fioor.  The  height  of  the  rooms  in  the  main  part  of 
the  house  is  eleven  feet,  and  that  of  those  in  the 
kitchen  wing,  nine  feet  six  inches. 

The  chamber  plan  shows  a  large  hall,  Na  1,  at 
the  end  of  which  an  arch  opens  into  a  lower  bay, 
from  which  is  a  window  on  to  the  balcony.  From 
the  side  of  the  hall  a  similar  arch  leads  into  a  vesti- 
bule conducting  to  a  chamber.  No.  2,  by  the  side  of 
which  is  a  large  hall  closet,  and  in  the  room  itself 
one  of  ampler  size  and  fitted  with  drawers. 

In  front  of  this  is  a  chamber  No.  3,  and  at  its 
side  a  large  closet  Upon  the  other  side  of  the  hall, 
above  the  dining-room,  are  chambers  4  and  6  with 
closets. 

The  wing  buildinff  contains  a  bathine-room.  No. 
6,  which  is  provided  with  a  door  into  chamber  No. 
2,  so  that  in  case  of  necessity  they  could  be  used  in 

connection.  The  entry.  No.  7, 
has  in  it  a  house-maid's  closet 
and  sink,  and  under  the  stairs 
which  lead  to  the  space  in  the 
roof  above  the  ceilings,  in  the 
principal  body  of  the  house,  is 
a  large  linen  closet. 

Nos.  8  and  9  are  large  bed- 
rooms, each  one  provided  with 
a  fireplace  and  closets,  and  10 
and  11  are  sleeping-rooms  of 
smaller  mze.         *^   "^ 

In  the  front  part  of  the  house 
the  high  pitch  of  the  roof  afibrds 
an  opportunity  of  partitiomng^ 
off,  if  wished,  three  good  sleep- 
ing-rooms for  servants,  though 
independently  of  the  mcreased 
accommodation  thus  capable  of 
being  made,  the  plan  shows  that 
a  liberal  amount  of  room  is  laid 
out  upon  this  floor. 

The  cost  of  this  building,  fin- 
ished fully,  including  a  large  frir- 
nace  to  render  the  house  com- 
fortable in  case  of  winter  occu- 
pancy, plumbing  and  painting, 
would  depend  upon  situation  |  m 
the  instance  for  which  the  design 
was  made,  the  dontract,  compre- 
hending all  these,  was  about  six 
thousand  dollars,  but  a  very  care- 
frd  finish  was  insisted  upon,  and 
the  house  contains  all  the  appen- 
dages found  in  a  suburban  villa. 

We  have  given  above,  so  much 
of  the  description  as  will  give 
an  idea  of  the  internal  arrange- 
ments of  the  house  only,  leaving 
much  that  ought  to  be  carefully 
studied  by  the  persons  proposing  to  build.  The 
cuts,  and  mainly  the  descriptions,  are  from  an  ex- 
cellent work  entitled  Homtafor  the  PeopUf  by 
Oertase  Wheeleb,  architect,  N.  Y.  city,  which  we 
earnestly  recommend  to  all  disposed  to  adopt  the 
plan  which  we  now  present 


Benefits  of  Snow. — Snow,  from  the  porous 
condition  of  its  particles,  receives  from  the  atmos- 
phere while  falling  through  it,  aU  gases  before  held 
in  suspensioni  and  after  it  reabhes  the  surface  of  the 
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earth,  continues  to  perform 
'Various  offices  not  noted 
above.  No  gas  from  below 
can  escape  through  the 
snow,  as  itself  is  always  at 
32  degrees  or  less,  and  thus 
condenses  these  gases,  caus- 
ing them  again  to  fkll  into 
the  soil,  or  to  remain  com- 
bined with  the  snow.  The 
gases  arising  from  decom- 
position, which  travel  above 
the  snow  with  the  atmos- 
phere, are  condensed  when 
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in  contact  with  it,  and  are  continually  passing  in  this 
condensed  condition  through  the  snow.  As  a  mulch, 
snow  is  better  than  any  other  substance,  and  is  of 
material  benefit.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
rains  oleanse  the  atmosphere  as  thoroughly  as  snow. 
Many  instances  are  giTen  hj  Liebig  and  others,  of 
snow  having  the  smell  of  unne  and  other  fecal  mat- 
ters so  strongly,  as  to  be  easily  recognized. — fFork- 
ing  Fannar, 

A  French  Puff,  Translated  Gratis.— The 
greatest  clothii^  establishment  in  the  world  is  that 
of  M.  Godillot,  m  Paris.  It  employs  sixty-six  sew- 
ing machines,  kept  in  motion  by  a  steam-engine  of 
tune  horse  power,  and  which  sewed  all  the  over- 
coats for  the  Crimean  army.  The  superintendent 
of  the  establishment  is  the  Emperor's  tailor,  Dus- 
santoy,  who  has  invented  a  cutting-machine  capable 
of  cutting  out  fifteen  suits  at  once,  almost  witn  the 
rapidity  of  lightning.  Bendes  the  machines,  one 
thousand  women  and  girls  are  constantly  engaged 
at  sewing.      

Agricultural  Publibhrrs.— -The  Hteraiy  cop- 
lespondent  of  the  Boston  TVooefler,  referring  to 
the  publishing  house  of  C  M.  Saxton  ft  Co.,  of  New 
Yorky  says : — 

It  is  an  item  worthj  of  note  that  New  Yorit  con- 
tains the  ^y  publishm^  house  in  the  United  States, 
indeed  in  the  world,  which  devotes  itself  e:uiutwebf 
to  the  publication  of  agricultural  works.     This 


house  is  that  of  C.  M.  Saxton  &  Co., 
which  has  not  long  since  moved  into 
commodious  rooms  at  No.  140  Fulton 
Street,  near  Broadway.  Here  they 
keep  a  complete  assortment  of  agricul- 
tural works,  and  a  reading-room  sup- 
plied with  all  the  agricultural  and  hor- 
ticulturaljoumals  of  Europe  and  Am- 
erica. Their  list  of  publications  com- 
prises nearly  one  hundred  different 
works,  embracing  the  whole  range  of 
fimning,  gardening,  planting,  &c.,  &c. 
Mr.  SuLton  founded  the  house  some 
nine  years  since,  and  for  seven  years 
has  confined  himself  directly  to  the 
specialitv  we  have  referred  to.  It  ar- 
gues well  for  the  intelHgence  of  the 
agriculturists  of  this  country  diat  they 
require  so  lai^  an  establishment  to 
supply  them  with  publications  bearing 
upon  the  diversified  interests  of  their 
occupation.  Among  the  publications 
of  this  house  just  issued  are — The 
Grape  Grower's  Guide,  The  Cranber- 
ry Culture,  Strawberry  Culture,  and 
reroz's  Culture  of  the  Vine.  They 
have  also  in  press  a  new  work  by  w. 
N.  White,  of  Athens,  Geo.,  upon  Uard- 
ening  for  the  South,  intendea  especial- 
ly for  that  section  of  our  country. 

We  take  pleasure  in  corroborating 
the  above.    This  firm,  by  devoting  it- 
self directly  to  the  interests  of  the  ag- 
ricultural community,  has  furnished  a 
vast  amount  of  practical  knowledge 
to  the  public,  and  by  the  reasonable 
price  of  their  publications,  placed  them  within  reach 
of  all  classes.    Farmers,  planters,  gardeners,  &c, 
who  want  agricultural  books,  will  always  be  able  to 
procure  them  of  this  firm,  the  great  leading  house 
of  the  kind  in  the  United  States. 


SHADE  An)  F&UIT  TBEES. 

Let  eyery  child  set  a  tree.  We  have  nothing  now 
to  say  to  the  men ;  Uuy  will  set  trees,  of  course,  and 
tend  them  well  after  they  are  set !  But  the  lidld 
who  has  never  set  a  tree,  knows  Uttle  of  the  enjoy- 
ment in  store,  if  he  or  she  has  not  one  tree  to  care 
for  and  love,  and  water  and  feed  and  watch  over,  as 
it  bursts  into  new  life  and  beauty  and  promise  at 
each  returning  spring.  He  who  has  practiced  it, 
will  know  the  sweetness  of  the  enjoyment,  and 
when  the  tree  has  gained  stature  and  strength  and 
sent  out  its  broad  and  leafy  branches  to  ^ut  out 
the  noon-day  son,  how  gratefiilly  will  he  listen  to 
the  songs  of  birds  that  nestle  and  feed  their  young 
about  him.  And  for  this  kind  provision  of  a  home, 
tht^  shall  teach  him  lessons  of  wisdom  and  trust, 
or  beguile  his  hovan  of  labor  with  their  cheeirlQl 
notes,  or  protect  his  crops  from  enemies  so  minute 
as  to  escape  his  own  observation. 

Parents  should  encourage  each  child  to  plant  a 
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tree.  It  will  be  an  object  of  interett  through  life, 
be  often  remembered,  or  spoken  of  or  visited. — 
Children  ivill  gather  around  it  and  relate  old  inci- 
dents of  the  homestead,  and  not  only  mil  it  become 
the  centre  of  clustering  affections,  but  of  gathering 
hearts  themselves.  **My  father  planted  ^s  elm," 
said  a  gentleman  to  a  happy  group,  "when  I  held  it 
in  place  at  the  age  of  five  years ;  I  remember  it 
vrelL  See  how  its  branches  extend,  and  shield  us 
firom  the  burning  rays;  more  than  a  doxen  fiimi- 
lies  people  its  sheltering  top,  whose  social  and  hap- 
py lives  are  perpetual  lessons  of  confidence  and 
love.  My  children  ever  read  them  with  delight, 
and  daOy  bless  the  memory  of  their  grand-parent, 
vdio  planted  this  tree.  In  imitation  of  his  noble 
example,  they,  too,  have  planted  their  trees,  and 
these  groups  about  us,  lifting  their  heads  to  the 
skies,  or  reaching  away  into  the  air,  are  so  many 
good  genii  around  our  dwelling,  protecting  and 
adorning  and  influencing  alL" 

Now,  is  the  time  to  decide  what  and  where  to 
plant.  Shall  it  be  one  of  the  varieties  of  the  elm, 
prim,  and  all  its  length  of  a  size,  like  a  maiden's 
dress  in  days  gone  by  P  or  the  vase-ibrm,  or  the 
weeping  elm  ?  Will  you  select  the  red  or  white  ma- 
ple, the  stately  ash,  the  rough,  but  noble  oak,  the 
pendent  willow,  the  wide-spreading  beech,  the  horse 
chestnut,  black  walnut  or  some  evergreen  ? 

Our  New  England  Flora  is  unsurpassed;  the 
nurseries,  and  the  woods  and  pastures,  abound  with 
beautiful  specimens  of  most  of  our  varieties.  What 
child  in  the  country  will  feel  that  its  whole  duty  is 
iischarged,  who  has  not  planted  a  tree  ! 


For  Ike  New  Snf^and  Farmer, 

EXFEBIHEHTS  WITH  POTATOES. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^I  wish  to  give  you  the  results  of 
some  experiments  that  I  have  tried  in  planting  po- 
tatoes. I  planted  ^y^  rows,  e%ht  hifls  in  a  row ; 
one  row  was  large  potatoes  cut,  two  halves  in  a  hill, 
yielding  44  lbs.  2  oz. ;  one  row  large,  two  quarters 
m  a  hiU,  39  lbs.  2  oz. ;  one  row  small,  two  halves 
in  a  hill,  31  lbs.  2  oz.;  one  row  small,  whole,  two  in 
a  hill,  30  lbs.  10  oz. ;  one  ifow  large,  whole,  one  in 
a  hill,  27  lbs.  2  oz.  By  this  trial  you  will  see  that 
the  large  whole  potatoes,  with  one  in  a  hill,  gave 
the  lightest  yield,  and  the  two  large  halves  in  a  niil, 
the  heaviest ;  and  that  the  two  small  halves  gave  a 
little  better  yield  than  the  two  whole  ones.  I  think, 
as  far  as  this  experiment  goes,  it  gives  the  prefei^ 
enee  to  cut  potatoes  for  seed. 

I  wish  to  say  something  more  about  potatoes,  for 
the  benefit  of  my  one  that  raises  them.  The  in- 
formation that  I  wish  to  impart,  I  obtained  in  read- 
ing a  communication  publisned  in  your  paper  some 
time  last  spring,  si^ed  by  an  old  Engush  fiirmer. 
I  followed  his  advice  by  cutting  my  potatoes  and 
dipping  them  immediately  in  puster,  and  planting 
them  with  the  plaster  side  up,huidling  them  light- 
ly, to  keep  from  knocking  on  the  plaster.  I  plant- 
ed a  niece  of  land  containing  some  four  rods  short 
of  a  fourth  of  an  acre ;  the  land  was  in  a  neighbor's 
field,  and  he  planted  potatoes  the  same  day,  each 


side  of  mine,  but  his  potatoes  had  no  plaster  on 
them.  The  result  was  that  the  plastered  potatoes 
came  np  first,  and  continued  to  gain  on  the  others 
through  the  season,  and  when  dug  there  was  some 
difference  in  the  yield.  My  neighbor  dug  the  same 
number  of  rows  of  his,  that  I  wA  in  my  piece,  and 
we  measured  them  to  ascertain  the  difference ;  he 
had  thirty-eight  bushels,  and  I  had  seventy-two !  I 
tlunk  the  experiment  needs  no  comment ;  and  I 
think,  likewise,  as  the  old  English  fhrmer  did,  that 
if  you  try  it  once,  that  you  will  never  plant  pota-> 
toes  without  the  piaster.  A  Subsceibek. 

SMOfumt,  n. 

For  the  New  England  Farmer* 

OVLTVEB  07  KOOTS. 

Mr.  Brown  : — Agreeably  to  my  promise,  I  will 
now  endeavor  to  give  a  concise  accoimt  of  my  meth- 
od of  raising  root  crops,  and  the  uses  to  which  I 
have  applied  them.  And  ])erhaps  it  may  be  as 
well  to  give  you  my  manner  of  sowing  and  culti- 
vating uie  turnip  crop,  which  I  adopted  the  last 
season,  although  I  have  for  manv  years  raised  a 
considerable  amount  of  that  crop,  lor  a  farmer  with 
a  moderate  quantitv  of  arable  land,  which  will  be 
the  case,  usually,  m  the  hilly  regions  of  New 
Hampshire,  la  the  spring  of  1855,  I  manured 
well  one  acre  andfive-eighuis  of  ground,  and  plant- 
ed the  same  with  com ;  at  my  last  hoeing,  I  sowed 
my  turnip  seed  broad-cast,  after  having  plowed 
lightly  between  my  com  rows.  The  time  of  sowing 
was  some  time  during  the  first  week  in  July.  In 
the  fhll  I  harvested  f^rom  that  field  one  hundred 
and  nine  bushels  of  the  soundest  com  which  I  have 
seen  for  many  years ;  and  (juite  late,  just  before 
the  ground  flroze,  I  sathered  m  m^  turnip  crop  ft-om 
the  one  and  five-ei^nths  acres,  which  measured,  as  I 
stored  them  away  m  cellar,  two  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-six bushels.  I  had  also,  two  cartloads  of  extra 
pumpkins  on  the  same  land.  I  had  another  small 
spot  of  ground  measuring  seventy-one  square  rods, 
which  I  sowed  to  wheat;  that  I  harvested  some 
time  in  the  fore  part  of  August,  which  when  thresh- 
ed, measured  ten  bushels  of  good  wheat  Imme- 
diately after  the  wheat  was  cut  I  turned  under  the 
stubble,  and  after  smoothing  the  ground,  I  mixed 
turnip  seed  with  my  grass  seed,  and  sowed  broad- 
cast I  sowed  this  small  field  on  the  15th  of  Au- 
gust I  gave  this  piece  of  land  a  sprinkling  of  ash- 
es at  the  time  of  sowing  my  last  seed,  and  narvest- 
ed  from  it  seventy-four  bushels  of  turnips,  of  the 
best  quality  that  I  ever  saw,  and  they  have  been  so 
consiaered  by  others  who  have  used  them  for  table 
use.  My  kind  of  turnip  is  the  flat  English.  The 
principal  use  which  I  have  made  of  my  turnip  crop, 
has  been  feed  for  my  cattle ;  I  think  much  of  the 
crop  for  diat  purpose.  I  consider  it  a  great  saving 
of  fodder,  and  I  have  had  some  very  fine  stock  which 
I  have  exhibited  in  various  fahrs,  and  nearly  all  the 
extra  keeping  of  the  same  has  been  turnips,  which 
I  cut  with  a  root  cutter.  The  grass  seed  sown  with 
the  turnips  came  up  very  even,  and  was,  when  small, 
just  shaoed  enough  to  preserve  Uie  roots  in  a  vig^ 
orous  state,  and  imen  I  last  saw  the  grass  before 
the  snow  fell,  I  thought  it  looked  the  best,  and  bid 
the  fidrest  for  a  good  crop  the  next  season,  of  any 
which  I  ever  have  had.  I  think  land  seeded  in 
this  way,  far  better  than  to  tltoA  down  in  the 
spring  with  oats,  which  I  find  a  very  exhausting 
crop. 
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In  the  season  of  1854, 1  found,  toward  the  last 
of  June,  that  I  had  a  small  portion  of  mowing  knd, 
which  was  so  bound  out,  that  there  was  no  promise 
of  a  crop  of  hay  $  not  even  to  be  worth  mowing.  I 
plowed  up  ninel^-two  square  rods  of  this  land,  and 
spread  on  it  twelve  loaas  of  compost  manure,  about 
tne  12th  day  of  July.  On  the  25th  day  of  July, 
^wet  or  dry,  I  sowed  my  turnip  seed ;  and  harvest- 
ed from  that  field  three  nundred  bushels  of  turnips. 
I  mixed  my  grass  seed  with  the  turnip  seed  as 
above  stated.  Last  haying  season,  I  cut  the  finest 
crop  of  herds  grass,  on  the  same  land  which  I  have 
ever  had  from  any  other  method  of  stocking  down. 
The  quantity  of  turnip  seed  sovni  by  me  is  at  the 
rate  of  one  pound  to  an  acre.  I  have  now  gone  in- 
to a  greater  length  than  I  intended ;  but  it  is  at 
your  election  to  use  as  much  of  the  above  as  you 
may  think  proper,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  you 
may  please.  JoeiAH  Bennett. 

fFestmordand,  JV*.  H.,  1856. 

Remarks. — Mr.  Bennett  presented  some  very 
large  and  fine  cattle  at  the  national  exhibition  last 
fall,  and  imputed  their  superiority  mainly  to  their 
being  fed  upon  roots.  We  are  glad  he  has  given 
his  testimony  in  &vor  of  roots  as  profitable  feed  for 
neat  stock. 


CATAWISSA  RA8PBEEST. 

The  Catawissa  Raspberry  is  a  native  varie^,  en- 
tirely, grown  and  sold  by  Joshua  Pierce,  at  Linne- 
an  HUl  Nursery,  near  Washinffton,  D.  C.,  and  en- 
tirely new  and  distinct  in  its  characteristics  in  re- 
spect to  the  manner  of  bearing,  and  the  periods  of 
maturing  its  fruit,  which  promise  to  render  it  an 
object  of  general  cultivation.  From  its  appearance 
and  mode  of  growth,  I  have  no  doubt  but  it  is  a 
seedling  produced  from  the  common  wild  black 
raspberry  of  the  country,  which  grows  in  great 
abundance  about  the  regions  where  it  originated ; 
nor  can  I  lean  that  any  other  varieties,  native  or 
foreign,  wild  or  cultivated,  ever  grew  near  the  orig- 
inal plant,  except,  perhaps,  the  Thimble  Berry, 
{Rumu  purourtaf  or  odoroto,)  which  from  the  dis- 
similarity or  the  two,  I  do  not  suppose  had  anythuog 
to  do  with  its  production. 

This  bountiml  gift  of  nature  originated  in  the 
grave-yard  of  the  little  Quaker  meeting-house,  in 
tiie  village  of  Oatawissa,  Columbia  county,  Penn., 
situated  near  the  confluence  of  a  stream  of  Uie 
same  name  with  that  noble  river,  the  Susquehanna. 
The  history  of  its  discovery  is  smply  as  follows : 
The  person  who  had  the  care  of  the  meeting-house, 
from  whose  own  lips  I  received  the  account,  was  in 
the  habit  of  mowing  the  grass  in  the  grave-yard, 
several  times  in  the  course  of  the  year ;  and  on  one 
occasion,  some  eight  or  ten  yean  since,  observing 
that  a  brier,  which  he  had  often  clippNed  with  his 
scythe,  showed  symptoms  of  bearing  fruit  out  of  the 
ordinary  season.  For  this  time  he  snared  the  plant, 
bestowing  upon  it  watcfaftil  caie,  ana  afterwards  re- 
moved it  to  his  garden. 

The  fruit  is  or  medium  sise,  inferior  to  many  of 
the  new,  popular  varieties,  but  is  sufficiently  large 
for  all  economical  purposes.  Its  color  is  datk-red- 
ish  purple,  when  ripe,  and  is  of  a  very  high  flavor. 
It  Mars  most  abunduitly  throughout  the  season  af- 
ter the  young  wood  on  which  it  produces  its  best 
fruit  attains  a  height  of  four  or  flve  feet,  usually  be- 


ginning to  ripen  early  in  August,  but  sometimee 
sooner.  The  mut  is  produced  on  branches  contin- 
ually pushinf^  out  from  all  parts,  successively  ap- 
pearing in  its  various  stages  of  growth,  frtmi  the 
olossom  to  perfect  maturity ;  and  often  there  may 
be  ooimted  more  than  fifty  fruits  on  a  single  brancn. 
As  the  fruit  on  each  branch  successively  ripens,  the 
later  ones  (^timinish  in  size,  but  there  is  no  suspen- 
sion of  its  fruiting  until  checked  by  frosL  If  pro- 
tected in-doors,  it  undoubtedly  would  produce  mut 
during  the  winter  months. 

The  Catawissa  Raspberry  is  offered  to  the  fridt- 
^wers  as  a  grand  desideratum  which  should  be 
m  the  possession  of  every  one  who  has  the  means 
of  cultivating  even  half  a  dozen  plants.  It  is  not 
expected  that  it  will  compete  with  many  other  sorts, 
as  a  general  crop  at  the  ordinary  season  of  rasp- 
berries ;  its  time  of  ripening  and  its  great  produc- 
tiveness are  the  qualities  for  which  it  is  particularly 
recommended;  producing  its  fruit  on  the  young 
growth  of  each  year,  it  is  in  its  Ml  crop  entirely 
exempt  from  the  effects  of  spring  frost,  so  often  de- 
structive to  many  of  our  fall  fiiuts,  in  which  case,  it 
offers  a  valuable  substitute  for  such  as  may  flail, 
both  as  a  desert  at  hand  for  present  use,  and  vari- 
ous economical  uses  as  a  preserve  for  winter. 

In  its  cultivation,  deep  plowing,  or  trenching  the 
ground  before  planting,wiil  be  found  advantageous. 
It  should  be  planted  m  rows  six  feet  apart,  and  at 
least  four  feet  in  the  rows.  The  plow  and  cultiva- 
tor should  be  freely  used  to  keep  the  ground  loose, 
and  to  keep  down  weeds  or  grass.  The  bushes 
may  then  be  tied  up  to  stakes  or  trellises,  as  with 
grape  vines ;  and  as  it  is  desirable  to  a  good  fall 
crop,  the  old  stalks  should  be  cut  away  in  winter  or 
sprmg,  to  promote  the  rapid  growth  of  the  young 
wood. 

XT.  8.  AOBICTTLTUBAL  SOCIETY. 

We  have  the  Journal  of  this  Society  for  the  year 
1855,  before  us,  and  it  is  more  valuable  than  any 
that  has  preceded  it,  in  every  respect — In  spirit, 
matter,  and  typographical  and  artistic  execution. 
It  is  illustrated,  first,  by  one  of  the  most  graphic, 
life-like,  and  beautiftd  lithographs  of  the  grounds 
and  structures,  with  all  their  animated  beings,  that 
we  have  ever  seen.  The  view  includes  some  of  the 
surrounding  buildings  of  the  city,  a  portion  of  the 
shipping  in  the  harbor,  Jthe  rich  foliage  of  the  trees 
and  the  adjacent  hills.  Then  comes  the  address 
of  the  President  at  the  annual  meeting  in  Feb.  28, 
at  Washington,  giving  a  rapid,  yet  clear  history  of 
the  transactions  of  the  Society,  for  the  year,  with 
appropriate  reflections  on  the  present  condition  of 
American  agriculture.  The  business  of  the  annual 
meeting  is  then  given,  such  as  choice  <^  officers,  &c, 
and  then  follows,  a  history  of  the  Third  ExkUnium 
of  Uie  Sociehf,  held  at  Boston,  in  October  last. 
This  is  illustrated  with  elegant  specimens  of  the 
Short  Horn  and  Jersey  breeds  of  cattle,  of  South* 
down  sheep,  and  the  Essex,  Berkshire  and  Sufblk 
swine. 

The  account  of  the  Banquet,  contaimng  the  In- 
vocation, Thanks,  President  Wildeb's  Address,  and 
speeches  and  sentiments,  would  make  an  interest- 
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ing  and  instnictiYe  Tolume,  in  itael£  The  Journal, 
(as  well  aa  the  tamaacdoiia  which  it  records)  is  a 
credit  to  the  genius  and  perseverance  which  de- 
vised and  executed  the  whole,  and  is  a  crowning  glory 
to  the  operations  of  the  year. 

We  are  glad  to  see  institutions  of  all  sorts,  even 
of  the  most  primary  character,  established  [to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  the  Farm.  The  village  form- 
ers' club  is  unquestionably  the  true  starting  point, 
— and  like  the  fishery  for  those  who  are  to  stand 
on  the  quarter-deokr-^ualifles  those  who  are  to 
conduct  others  into  more  difficult  and  important 
regions  of  the  Art  These  men  will  be  active  and 
efficient  in  the  County  Societies,  and  will  become 
those  who  are  to  act  with  wisdom  and  foresight,  in 
an  Association  which  recognises  the  interests  of  the 
Nation. 

The  next  exhibition  of  the  U.  S.  Society  is  to  be 
held  in  Philadelphia  in  October  next,  and  the  same 
untiring  energy  which  carried  the  last  exhibition  to 
such  brilliant  results,  will  be  infused  into  the  next 
But  the  respondbilities  of  such  an  enterprise  are 
more  than  should  be  demanded  of  one  person — ^the 
Vice  President  of  each  State  (as  well  as  all  commit- 
tees) should  stand  ready  to  co-operate  with  the 
President,  and  second  his  efforts  in  every  possible 
way.  The  experience,  the  seal  and  indomitable  en- 
ergy of  CoL  Wilder,  as  the  controlling  head,  will 
accomplish  much,  but  that  will  not  exonerate  oth- 
ers from  the  discharge  of  a  fair  share  of  the  labor 
to  be  employed. 

Pvr  tke  Ne»  Sngland  Farmer. 

HORSES  AT  CATTLE  SHOWS. 

Mb.  Editor  : — I  read  with  much  interest  your 
valuable  paper,  and  have  been  a  subscriber  for  a 
long  time,  and  look  forward  with  much  pleasure  to 
the  close  of  each  week  which  brings  to  my  door  a 
new  number;  and  as  you  remark  after  the  article 
sisned  ''Middlesex,"  on  ''Horse-racing  at  Cattle 
Shows,''  "that  there  is  a  diversity  of  opinion  on  the 
subiect,"  and  also  expressed  your  willingness  to 
yield  room  for  discussion  on  the  matter,  I  have 
written,  not  to  take  issue  against  mv  firiend  from 
Newton  Centre,  for  I  aeree  with  him  m  part,  but  to 
offer  my  little  mite  to  the  many  valuable  articles  in 
your  columns,  hoping  it  may  interest  some  of  your 
readers.  Although  there  may  be  truth  in  the  re- 
marks of  my  friend,  I  cannot  see  why  the  strength, 
the  power  and  the  speed  of  horses  may  not,  with 
propriety,  as  well  be  tried  at  our  agricultural  fairs, 
as  the  products  of  the  &am  in  other  particulars.  ^  I 
cannot  see  the  objection  to  exhibiting,  or  the  driv- 
ing of  horses  at  our  fairs.  We  must  have  speed 
and  strength  in  the  animals  on  the  farm  to  make 
them  useful.  Why  not  P  As  the  age  progresses,  man 
progresses ;  the  farmer  desires  a  stronger  and  better 
team  of  horses, — ^he  wants,  or  ought  to  want,  a  horse 
of  all  work,— one  that  will  carrv  ms  load  to  mill  or  to 
church  and  not  stumble  by  the  wa^-side ;  he  also 
wishes,  or  ought  to  wish  for  an  anmial  which  will 
earry  him  to  market  before  market  hours  are  over, 
or  to  the  vUlage  sanctuarv  before  the  benediction  is 
"  pronounced,  and  if  they  oe  but  four  or  five  miles 


distant,  he  ought  to  be  carried  there  in  a  shorter 
space  of  time  than  three  or  four  hours,  and  to  do 
this,  mj^  friend  must  g^ive  up  in  a  measure  his  anti- 
quated ideas,  and  join  in  a  degree  the  youn^  Amer- 
ica school,  (I  do  not  mean  poutically  speakmg.) 

How  is  this  to  be  done  P  Must  we  pay  the  same 
and  no  more  attention  than  our  fathers  and  grand- 
&thers  did  to  their  stock  P  raise  the  same  breed  of 
cows,  hogs  and  horses  as  they  did  P  Or  shall  we 
improve  our  stock  P  Shall  we,  because  they  thought 
that  $  100  for  a  horse  was  a  large  figure,  be  satisfi^  P 
Surely  not  Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  do  not  see  why  a 
spirit  of  emulation  ought  not  to  exist,  just  as  well 
among  the  breeders  oi  horses,  as  in  the  raisers  of 
butter  or  hogs.  Can  we  not  have  the  horse,  the 
noble  horse,  represented  at  our  fairs  P  Who  wants, 
unless  it  be  the  sluggard,  a  slow  horse,  either  for 
the  plow,  the  harrow  or  the  carria^  P  There  are 
men,  and  those  of  high  respectability,  among  us, 
who  have  been  at  great  expense  to  introduce  a  breed 
of  horses  that  shall  excel  in  their  various  callings. 
They  have  presented  at  our  fairs  the  draft  horse, 
the  strong,  powerfully  framed  animal,  capable  of 
much  labor,  ne  is  certainly  useful,  in  his  way  ;  his 
strength  and  his  good  qualities  have  been  shown  at 
our  exhibitions,  and  why  cannot  the  roadster  have 
his  place  P  surely  his  duties  ought  not  to  be  over- 
looked. We  ought  and  must  have,  to  meet  the  de- 
mand of  a  certain  and  by  no  means  a  disreputable 
class  of  men,  the  horse  of  speed  and  bottom,  style 
him  what  you  may,  a  fiist  horse,  or  the  horse  of  en- 
durance, and  how  can  his  qualities  be  tested,  (anv 
better  than  my  friend's  butter,)  unless  it  beat  pubhc 
fairs  P  If  one  has  a  horse,  such  an  one  as  is  called 
by  a  friend  of  mine,  and  a  good  agriculturist,  "the 
gentleman's  powerful  roadster,  that  can  go  his  thir- 
teen miles  within  the  hour,"  we  are  at  once  asked 
by  the  bu^^er,  and  the  very  first  question  in  such 
sales  invariably  is,  "How  &st  is  her" 

Now,  I  say,  we  must  have  such  horses,  and  I  can- 
not see  why  my  friend  from  Newton  cannot  allow 
us,  who  love  ue  horse  as  dearly  as  he  loves  his 
hogs,  to  have  a  place  for  our  horses  at  the  fairs.  I 
am  sure  that  the  greatest  and  most  beautiful  attrac- 
tion, and  the  one  that  drew  and  interested  by  fiur 
the  most  people  of  all  sexes,  all  professions  and 
trades,  was  the  magnificent  display  of  horses  at  the 
late  United  States  Agricultural  Fair  at  Boston.  I 
will  venture  to  say  that  where  any  other  part  of  the 
exhibition  was  amusing  to  ten  persons,  the  lovers  of 
the  horse  were  ten  times  that  number.  I  for  one, 
am  anxious  to  have  everything  relative  to  the  farm, 
be  it  in  the  way  of  horses  or  of  butter,  well  and 
properly  represented,  each  and  all  in  their  re- 
spective jplaoes,  and  have  the  privilege  ^nted  to 
all  to  follow  their  own  inclination  in  risiting  every 
part  of  the  exhibition,  and  not  be  confined  to  any 
particular  branch.  I  will  agree  to  furnish  one  hun- 
dred persons  that  would  pay  their  half-dollar  to  visit 
an  exnibition  of  horses,  where  my  friend  from  New- 
ton Centre  would  obtain  ten  at  12i  cents  each,  to 
visit  his  dairy,  (not  to  speak  disparagingly.)  I  have 
written  these  rough  ideas  as  they  have  suggested 
themselves  to  me,  and  trust  my  friend  would  not 
desire  me  so  cruel  a  wish  that  I  might  be  deprived  of 
his  nice  tasting  and  without  doubt  elegant  looking 
butter,  just  because  I  am  so  fond  of  that  beautlfiu 
animal,  the  horse.  Es6ESU 

Cj^  Tart  words  make  no  friends :  a  spoonful  of 
honey  will  catch  more  files  than  a  gallon  of  vinegar. 
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EXTRACTS  AHD  REPLIES. 

SUNFLOWER  SEEDS  FOB  OIL. 

"Will  it  be  convenient  in  some  future  number  of 
your  paper  to  give  information  as  to  the  best  man- 
ner of  getting  tne  oil  from  the  sunflower  in  a  pure 
state,  that  it  may  supply  the  place  of  our  bad  wWe 
oil  for  lamps  P  I  understand,  from  what  I  have 
read  respecting  this  plant,  the  oil  is  equal  to  the 
best  Florence  or  olive  oil,  and  yields,  some  say  50, 
some  70  gallons  per  acre ;  while  the  stalks  afford 
good  fuel. 

This  plant  has  been  much  neglected,  but  I  am 
];>ersuaded  it  is  worthy  of  culture,  especially  at  this 
time,  as  we  can  hardly  hope  to  see  the  best  sperm 
oil  come  into  common  use  again.  We  do  not  wink 
either,  how  much  fertiliang  ashes  misht  be  had,  if 
the  stalks  of  this  plant  were  used  so  neely  as  they 
might  be,  if  we  were  accustomed  to  grow  iU 

Yours,  respectfully,  g.  p.  s. 

Byfidd,  1856. 

Remarks. — ^An  acre  of  sunflowers^  one  foot  apart 
each  way,  will  contain  45,560  plants.  We  find  it 
stated  that  an  average  product  would  be  fifty  bush- 
els of  the  seed  and  fifty  gallons  of  oiL  The  oil  is 
said  to  be  excellent  for  table  use,  for  burning  in 
lamps,  and  for  making  soaps.  The  refuse  of  the 
seeds  after  the  oil  has  been  expressed,  will  produce 
1500  lbs.,  and  the  stalks  when  burnt  for  alkali,  will 
give  ten  per  cent,  of  potash.  It  would  require  a 
powerful  press  to  extract  the  oil,  but  such  an  one 
would  soon  be  found. 

stump  machine— liquid  manure. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  once  saw  a  description  of  a 
stump  machine  that  pulled  the  stump  by  a  screw, 
and  cost  only  twenty  or  twenty-five  dollars.  Can 
you  tell  me  anything  in  regard  to  such  a  machine, 
(a.)  Would  you  recommend  farmers  to  adopt  the 
plan  of  using  uquid  manure  as  recommended  oy  ''T. 
C.,  in  Farmer  Feb.  23  ?  As  this  matter  is  ouite  new 
here,  I  wish  more  li^ht  in  regard  to  it  With  what 
should  the  tank  be  mled  after  the  liquid  is  drawn 
ofi*,  and  how  often  should  the  liquid  be  applied  to 
the  soil  P  Should  the  tank  be  built  entirely  under 
ground,  or  only  level  with  the  ground  so  as  to  be 
easily  opened  P  Can  they  be  made  toaitr-tighi  in 
the  manner  described  byT.  C.  P    S.  O.  Butler. 

E»«x,  R.,  1856. 

Remarks. — ^The  farmer  must  be  governed  in  his 
operations  by  the  same  laws  which  govern  the  man- 
ufacturer, the  merchant,  or  commercial  man ;  by 
the  circumstances  with  which  he  is  surrounded  and 
the  capital  which  he  can  control.  If  a  proper  in- 
vestment in  the  farm,  or  implements  and  stock,  ab- 
sorbs all  his  capital,  we  certainly  should  not  advise 
him  to  risk  a  large  outlay  in  the  fixtures  and  con- 
veniences for  liquid  manuring,  unless  he  possesses 
a  remarkably  enterprising  spirit,  and  means  to  give 
farming  his  entire  attention.  We  are  far  from  be- 
lieving in  Dr.  Beecher's  theory,  that  the  fiumer 
should  ntvtr  incur  a  debt 

But  there  is  a  way  to  begin  the  good  work,  which 
is  open  to  alL 

In  a  convenient  spot,  near  the  buildingSi  make  a 


dsteni  in  the  ground,  four  feet  wide,  six  feet  long 
and  eight  feet  deep,  in  the  clear ;  stone,  or  brick  it 
if  perferred,  though  on  firm  earth  it  will  answer  all 
purposes  cemented  direotly  on  the  ground  itself  A 
good  way  is  to  begin  by  laying  a  wiUl  on  ihtawffaet 
qfihe  groundf  eight  to  twelve  inches  high  on  each 
side  of  the  tank,  leaving  the  precise  demenuons  de- 
sired. Let  the  stones  have  a  fiioe  inside,  and  level 
the  top  to  receive  the  plank  irtuch  is  to  cover  it 
Cement  the  jobts  of  the  wall,  and  then  turf  over  the 
outside.  Then  excavate  the  inside,  being  careful 
not  to  disturb  the  walL  Into  this  cistern,  conduct 
the  link  water,  and  over  it  set  the  privy ;  in  the 
other  end  set  a  stout  pump  stock,  and  the  cistern 
is  complete.  It  would  also  be  well  to  conduct  the 
water  from  the  roofs  of  the  house  into  it  at  wilL — 
The  cistern  would  be  stronger  if  made  round,  in- 
stead of  square  or  oblong.  The  pump  should  be 
made  of  inch  boards,  and  about  six  inches  square. 

Here,  then,  is  a  receptacle  for  all  sorts  of  cast-off 
stuff;  nothing  of  a  perishable  nature  can  hardly 
come  amiss.  During  a  portion  of  the  year  liquid 
contents  may  be  applied  directly  to  the  fields,  by 
the  aid  of  a  cask  mounted  on  wheels.  Then,  as  an 
adjimct,  there  should  always  be  a  hollow  square  of 
meadow  muck  close  by  to  receive  the  contents  of 
the  cistern  when  it  is  too  thick  to  be  pumped  out,  or 
when  it  is  not  convenient  to  distribute  it  on  the 
fields,  or  in  the  winter. 

If  the  odor  should  not  be  so  much  like  that  from 
a  bed  of  mignionette  as  you  would  like,  dissolve  a 
few  pounds  of  copperas  in  plenty  of  water  and  stir 
that  in  with  it,  when  you  will  be  able  to  proceed 
pleasantly.  

RED  CEDAR  SEED. 

Can  you  tell  me  where  I  can  procure  the  Red 
Cedar  seeds,  and  the  amount  it  requires  to  sow  fif- 
ty rods  ?  When  will  be  the  best  time  to  sow  it, 
and  how  P  How  much  will  it  cost  P 

I  was  led  to  inquire  by  seeing  an  account  in  your 
paper  a  few  weeks  aco,  by  Mr.  Sheldon.  He  says 
It  will  make  a  good  rence.  A  Subscriber. 

ManOiesUr,  A*.  H.,  1856. 

Remarks. — ^We  have  not  the  information  desred. 
Will  Mr.  Sheldon,  or  some  other  person,  impart 
itP  _ 

HOW  TO  MAKE  NICE  BUTTER. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^Being  a  farmer's  wife,  and  a  con- 
stant reader  of  your  paper,  I  take  this  opportunity 
of  making  a  few  remarks  on  the  art  of  buttez^ma- 
king,  dunng  the  winter  season  in  particular. 

In  the  first  place,  my  milk  is  put  into  six  quart 
pans,  about  two  quarts  in  each  pan.  These  are 
placed  in  my  pantry,  on  shelves  about  twelve  inches 
wide,  leaving  an  open  s^e  through  the  shelves 
of  four  inches.  There  it  is  kept  at  a  moderate  heat 
through  the  day ;  then  it  is  carefully  placed  over  a 
kettle  of  hot  water,  or  on  top  of  the  stove,  until  it 
is  brought  to  a  heat  about  one-third  above  that 
when  taken  firom  the  cow ;  it  is  then  removed  to 
its  former  place,  where  it  remains  until  the  next 
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Diffht,  when  the  cream  has  risen  sufficient  to  take 
on.  Great  care  should  be  taken  not  to  allow  it  to 
become  too  much  heated,  as  the  quanjdty  of  cream 
will  be  much  less  when  ready  for  churning;  to  one 
paQful  of  cream,  add  four  quarts  of  new  milk,  whidi 
m  addition  to  the  above  method,  will  give  a  taste 
and  flavor  far  surpassing  that  of  the  best  made  Jime 
butter. 

I  likewise  contend  that  one-third  more  of  butter 
from  the  same  quantity  of  milk  can  be  made  from 
the  above  method  than  any  other  way. 

A  LoYBR  <MP  Butter  Maeino. 

C n,^r.H. 

WHAT  MANUBE  FOB  PASTUBES? 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^I  have  ten  acres  of  new  ground, 
rather  light  soil,  descending  to  the  east,  one  quar- 
ter of  the  8urfiu)e  covered  with  large  rocks  and  ledg^ 
es.  This  is  seeded  with  timothy  and  red-top,  and 
sowed  with  rye  in  September,  1854,  and  clover  seed 
in  the  spring  of  1865.  I  intend  it  for  pasture. — 
What  snail  1  put  on  to  improve  the  kna,  and  the 
amount  of  feed  ?  If  plaster,  how  much  per  acre, 
or  if  any  of  the  fertilizers  of  the  day,  how  much  per 
acre?  c.  w. 

Indian  Orchard,  1856. 

Remarks. — ^Apply  ashes,  if  you  can  get  it  for 
anything  less  than  twenty  cents  a  bushel,  or  leached 
ashes  for  twelve  cents.  Plaster  sometimes  has  a 
good  effect  Sow,  when  the  dew  is  on,  four  to  six 
bushels  an  acre.  Try  an  eighth  of  an  acre  with 
guano,  and  another  eighth  with  superphosphate  of 
lime,  and  note  the  results.  No  one  is  competent 
to  tell  what  the  result  unU  be. 


HOW  TO  USB  STRAW — ^ASHES — CLOTEB  SEED. 


Mr.  Editor: — I  wish  to  have  your  judgment,  or 
that  of  some  of  your  correspondents,  as  to  the  best 
way  to  dispose  of  straw.  I  have  eight  or  ten  tons, 
and  wish  to  make  some  disposition  of  it  this  spring. 
What  effect  would  it  have  to  bum  the  straw  on  the 
land  before  sowing  P  (a.)  I  have  heard  of  scatter- 
ing potatoes  on  grass  land  and  covering  them  with 
straw ;  would  that  be  profitable  ?  (6.)  Mow  would 
it  do  to  plow  it  in  deep  ?  (c)  Also  the  best  and 
most  profitable  way  to  use  dry  unleacbed  ashes,  on 
dry  loamy  or  gravely  soil  P  (a.)  Is  it  best  to  sow 
timothy  in  the  spring  or  fall?  Will  it  answer  to 
sow  clover  seed  m  the  fidl,  if  so,  at  what  time  P  (e.) 

I  have  running  water  to  my  bam,  caused  by  a 
force  pump,  and  wish  to  know  how  I  can  firmly  at- 
tach tne  lead  pipe  to  the  socket  snout,  or  nose,  of 
the  pump,  so  that  it  can  be  easily  removed  P  (/.)  I 
have  done  it  with  a  hose  wound  with  a  strong 
cord,  but  it  bursts  frequently. 

Is  sour  milk  injurious  or  beneficial  to  cows,  if  in- 
jurious why  P  By  answering  the  above  you  will 
much  oblige,  E.  Kinqsbert. 

Dtrbyt  March,  1856. 

Remarks. — (a.)  There  would  undoubtedly  be 
great  loss  in  burning  straw  on  the  land,  because  all 
its  volatile  matter  would  be  dissipated  into  the  air. 
The  straw,  plowed  under,  would  supply  a  large 
amount  of  vegetable  matter,  or  humus,  to  the  soil, 
which  would  be  highly  valuable.  We  would  re- 
commend this  course  as  an  experiment ;  throw  the 


straw  into  heaps  near,  or  on,  the  field  to  be  plowed ; 
the  spring  rains  will  probably  wet  it  through ;  then, 
just  before  plowing,  spread  on  to  the  land  as  much 
as  can  be  plowed  under  in  half  a  day,  so  as  to  get 
it  under  in  a  wet  state.  If  it  is  found  difficult  to 
get  the  straw  under  with  the  plow,  throw  it  upon  a 
cart,  follow  the  plow  and  deposit  in  the  ftirrow  to 
be  covered  by  the  next  furrow  slice.  This  process 
may  be  a  slow  one,  but  worthy  of  an  experiment 

When  buried  in  the  soil  in  a  dry  state,  straw 
decomposes  slowly,  and  produces  a  less  sensible  ef- 
fect upon  the  succeeding  crop,  therefore,  if  a  quick 
return  from  it  is  desired,  it  should  be  saturated  with 
the  water  of  the  bam  cellar  or  yard. 

(6.)  It  is  doubtful  whether  a  paying  crop  would 
be  obtained  by  covering  the  potatoes  with  straw  on 
grass  land.    Try  it,  on  a  rod  square. 

(c.)  To  plow  the  straw  in  seven  or  eight  inches 
deep,  is,  we  think,  the  tree  course,  and  one  from 
which  important  results  may  be  realized. 

(d.)  Ashes,  like  barn-yard  dung,  is  a  standard 
manure.  It  is  a  universal  panacea.  Spread  it  broad- 
cast and  harrow  Kghtly. 

(e.)  Young  clover,  trotn  seed  sown  in  the  fall, 
is  apt  to  winter-kilL  Sow  it  in  March — if  on  the 
snow  it  is  as  well,  and  then  you  can  see  the  seed 
and  sow  evenly.  Timothy  seed  may  be  sown  in 
April,  May,  or  in  July,  August  and  September. 
Some  persons  seed  down  grass  land  in  October,  but 
as  a  general  thing,  it  is  too  late. 

(/.)  Some  person  better  skilled  in  ''pipe  laying" 
than  ourselves,  must  answer  this  query ;  and  also 
the  one  in  regard  to  sour  milk  fed  to  cows.  But 
sour  milk  is  excellent  for  pigs — ^why  not  let  them 
have  it  P 


ODD  tear  apples. 

Mr.  Brown  : — Enclosed  you  will  find  commu- 
nications from  gentlemen  who  have  in  their  orchards 
what  we  consider  the  very  choicest  variety  of  apples, 
with  the  addition  of  being  odd  vear  bearers.  I  nave 
felt  so  much  interested  in  this  fruit  that  I  have  pro- 
cured of  Mr.  Thorp  some  specimens  frem  his  tree, 
which  I  herewith  present  to  you,  and  if  your  opinion 
should  be  favorable,  I  trust  you  will  make  it  known. 

You  can  judge  of  the  interest  I  take  in  this  fruit 
from  the  fact  that  of  over  one  thousand  trees  which 
I  have  within  a  few  years  set  out  for  orcharding, 
the  largest  portion  are  of  this  variety. 

SouUi  HadUy,  1866.         Charles  Eastman. 

Remarks. — ^The  apples  did  not  reach  us  in  per- 
fect order.  They  appeared  much  like  the  Baldwin. 
Mr.  Eastman's  opinion  came  strongly  backed  by 
that  of  several  other  gentlemen  who  know  the  fruit. 

guano  and  plaster. 

John  H.  Saunders,  South  Berwick,  Me,,  informs 
us  that  he  mixes  guano  and  plaster,  equal  parts, 
and  applies  a  large  table-spoonfiil  to  the  hill,  and 
has  found  it  to  increase  the  com  and  potato  crops 
finely. 
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THE  BLACEBEBBT. 

The  common  blackberry  which  is  found 
growing  wild  in  the  fields  and  pastures  of 
New  England,  is  a  fruit  susceptible  of  easy 
and  profitable  cultivation.  In  its  season,  few 
of  our  berries  are  superior  to  this.  It  is  a 
universal  fayorite,  and  always  meets  with  a 
ready  market,  and  at  a  price  highly  remuner^ 
atire^  aa  it  costs  leas  than  the  strawberry  or 
raspberry. 

In  order  to  succeed  in  the  cultivation  of  it, 
care  must  be  taken  to  secure  good  and  heal- 
thy bushes  for  transplanting,  and  to  set  them 
in  good  soil    By  the  term  *<good  soil,"  we 
desire  to  be  understood  as  indicating  a  quality 
of  land  similar  in  its  physical  character  to 
that  from  which  the  bushes  were  taken.    A 
soil  of  a  sabulous  or  sandy  character  is  the 
most  congenial  to  the  blackberry,  and  should  be 
filled  with  old,    well  decomposed  compost,  into 
which  forest  mould  and  leaves  enter  as  ingredients. 
Charcoal,  finely  pulverized,  and  wood  ashes,  leached 
or  unleached,  make  an  excellent  top-dressing  for 
the  beds.    If  these  stimulating  substances  are  ap- 
plied in  sufficient  quantity,  there  will  be  but  little 
trouble  experienced  in  securing  a  good  and  abun- 
dant crop  of  firuit 

But  the  blackberry  plant,  like  many  others,  at- 
tempts to  do  too  much.  It  vrill  blossom  profusely, 
and  set  three  or  four  times  as  much  fruit  as  it  can 
perfect  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  blossom  leaves 
begin  to  fall,  trim  out  with  the  scissors,  half  or  two- 
thirds  of  the  fruit,  or  according  to  the  amount 
which  has  set.  We  failed  in  obtaining  a  crop,  for 
two  or  three  years  before  we  learned  this  lesson ; 
but  since  we  have  thinned,  have  always  obtained  a 
crop. 

For  the/iew  England  Farmer. 

A  FEW  WOBDS  ABOUT  PEABS. 

In  Barry's  Fruit  Garden, — a  work  all  fruit  culti- 
vators should  have— K)n  page  81  are  the  following 
remarks : 

"Davhle  Working, — ^When  we  graft  or  bud  a 
tree  already  budded  or  grafted,  we  call  it  'double- 
worked.'  Certain  very  important  advantages  are 
gained  by  it.  Some  varieties  are  of  such  feeble 
growth,  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  good  trees  of 
them  in  the  ordinary  way  of  working  on  common 
stocks.  In  such  cases  we  use  worked  trees  of  strong 
growing  sorts  as  stocks  for  them." 

•  •  •  m  u\  orreat  many  improvements  may 
be  effected,  not  only  in  the  form  and  growth  of 
trees,  but  in  the  quality  of  the  fruit,  by  double- 
working.  Very  few  experiments  have  yet  been 
made  on  the  subject  in  tnis  country,  except  from 
necessity ;  but  the  general  interest  now  feit  on  all 
matters  pertaining  to  fruit  tree  culture,  cannot  fail 
to  direct  attention  to  this  and  similar  matters,  that 
have  heretofore,  in  a  great  measure,  been  over- 
looked." 

I  have  been  cultivating,  quite  extensively,  for  a 


MAIDEH'S  BLUSH  APPLE. 


Large  medial?  flattish;  smooth; 
lemon  yellow,  vrith  a  most  beautiful 
blush;  stem  short,  in  a  cavity  fipom 
deep  to  shallow ;  calyx  closed,  in  a 
shafiow  basin ;  fiesh  white,  tender, 
pleasant,  sub-acid.  A  good  grower 
and  bearer.  Though  rather  arid, 
and  not  of  high  fiavor,  yet  it  is  one 
of  the  best  market  fruits.  Oct.  and 
Nov.  Origin,  N.  J.  It  is  often 
called  Hawthomden,  which  is  sim- 
ilar, but  more  green,  and  inferior; 
the  best  apple  Scotland. 


few  years  past,  a  pear  I  think  admirably  adapted  as 
a  stock,  for  the  purpose  above  mentioned  or  *<dour 
ble-working.  l^iis  pear  is  quite  common  in  this 
neighborhood.  I  have  seen  it  m  various  parts  of  the 
country,  grafted  on  old  trees,  but  |haye  never  seen 
any  young  trees  of  this  variety  for  sale,  or  growing 
in  any  nursery  except  my  own.  It  may  be,  for  aught 
I  know  a  well  known  old  varietv.  It  is  an  abundant 
bearer,  ripe  early  in  August,  of  medium  size,  keeps 
but  a  short  time,  and  would  be  considered,  by  most 
people,  a  very  good  pear.  It  finds  a  ready  sale  at 
good  prices  in  the  market  here,  under  Tarious 
names,  as  the  ''August  pear,"  ''Sugar  pear,"  "Jar- 
gonelle," &c  I  have  adopted  the  latter  title  though 
at  the  risk  of  a  little  confusion,  and  advertise  and 
sell  it  under  the  name  of  "Jargonelle." 

I  am  much  interested  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
pear,  and  have  been  experimenting  for  a  few  years 
past  with  nearly  one  hundred  varieties,  very  few  of 
which  I  find  perfectly  hardy  here.  Many,  even 
those  having  the  highest  recommendations,  I  find 
exceedingly  difficult  to  ruse  from  the  ground.  I 
think  the  main  trouble  lies  in  the  injury  the  younff 
wood  receives  during  vrinter,  which  causes  a  stinted 
growth  the  ensuing  season. 

The  pear  referred  to  above,  &r  surpasses  all  oth- 
ers in  my  collection  for  its  wonderfully  strong  and 
vigorous  ffrowth,  and  its  freedom  from  injury  dur- 
ing the  winter,  and  from  blight  of  all  kinds ;  nev- 
er fails  when  transplanted,  to  live  and  grow  well  in 
all  soils  and  situations,  succeeding  perfectly  where 
many  esteemed  varieties  entirely  fail.  It  makes  the 
finest  looking  tree  in  the  nurser}-,  remarkable  for 
its  upright,  handsome  and  symmetrical  form,  with 
its  hard  and  stocky  wood.  I  have  great  confidence 
it  will  prove  exceedingly  valuable  for  a  stock  on 
which  to  work  varieties  of  slow  erowth  and  difficult 
to  raise.  In  fact,  I  do  not  think  I  have  a  pear  in 
my  collection,  of  which  if  an  orchard  was  planted,  I 
should  not  be  a  gainer  by  double-working  on  the 
"Jargonelle."  That  is,  for  orchard  or  even  garden 
cultivation,  set  out  the  Jargonelle,  and  let  them  grow 
until  well  established,  ana  graft  from  time  to  time, 
with  varieties  deemed  most  advisable.  I  have  not, 
as  yet,  practised  this  method  much,  but  intend  to 
on  an  extensive  scale,  and  in  regrafting,  I  should 
retain  all  of  the  stock  I  could.  I  mft^  the  Seek- 
el  on  a  young  tree  of  the  Jargonelle  three  or  four 
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yean  after  it  was  taken  from  the  nunery  rows,  and 
obtained  fruit  the  third  year. 

The  Beurre  d'Ainalifl  is  tJie  next  best  grower  I 
haTe,  and  verv  hardy.  The  Flemish  Beauty  I  find 
perfectly  hsady,  and  a  fair  grower.  This,  I  think, 
will  prove  one  of,  if  not  the  very  best  pear  for  gen- 
eral cultivation  in  the  north  of  New  England.  The 
St.  Ghisledn  grows  well  and  is  perfectly  hardjr. 
The  Urbaniste,  a  variety  of  slow  growth,  tardy  m 
coming  into  bearing,  but  wonderfully  hardy ;  have 
never  seen  a  single  twig  a  particle  injured  b^  the 
winter.  The  Rostiezer  is  a  very  fine,  pronuslng, 
early  variety,  succeeding  first  rate  with  me. 

I  am  preparing  to  go  somewhat  extensively  into 
the  cultivation  of  the  pear  on  its  own  roots,  and 
shall  devote  my  attention  mainly  to  those  kinds  I 
find  by  experience  to  be  perfectly  hardy  and  adapts 
ed  to  the  wants  of  a  severe  climate. 

See  advertisement  in  another  part  of  this  paper. 

Wak^dd,  JSr.  K,  AprU  1.  John  Copp. 


Pwr  tha  New  JSngland  Farmer. 

GIBCUHSTAHCES  ALTEB  GASES. 

BY  HENRY  F.  FRENCH. 

How  to  apply  Manure— -CompoatiDg — Some  Elements  of  Fertil- 
ity Evaporate  and  others  Sink — Deep  Plowing— Seeding  to 
Grass  in  Autnmnr-Sod  and  Subsoil  Plow — Plowing  OrchanlB 
— Distinction  between  Rules  and  Principles. 

In  a  former  article,  I  proposed  to  apply  the  idea 
suggested  in  the  above  caption,  to  the  subjects  of 
the  application  of  manures,  and  of  composting  and 
deep  plowing. 

Shall  I  plow  in  the  manure  as  deep  as  possible, 
or  shall  I  leave  it  near  the  surface  P  Shall  I  com- 
post it  with  mud  or  soil,  and  work  it  over  to  make 
it  fine,  or  use  it  in  a  fresh  and  green  state  ?  The 
answers  to  these  questions  depend  on  circumstan- 
ces, many  and  various.  If  you  have  a  heap  of  com- 
mon bam  manure,  and  are  ready  to  apply  it  this 
spring  to  your  land  for  com  or  potatoes,  my  advice 
would  be,  to  mix  nothing  with  it,  but  to  spread  it, 
and  plow  it  in  as  deep  as  the  plow  will  cover  it, 
running  to  the  depth  to  which  the  land  has  been 
nsually  plowed.  As  a  general  rule  this  would  be 
the  true  method,  but  if  the  land  be  a  stiff  clay,  for 
reasons  which  will  be  presently  stated,  the  manure 
would  be  more  profitably  applied  nearer  the  8u> 
fisu^.  The  common  manures  consist  of  various  el- 
ements, some  of  which  are  readily  converted  into 
gas  and  fly  off  into  the  air,  and  others  which  are 
not  volatile,  but  are  dissolved  by  water  and  carried 
away  into  the  streams  or  into  the  ground. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  value  of  common  man- 
ures consists  of  ammonia,  which  is  always  produced 
in  the  process  of  decay  and  putrefaction,  and  is 
very  volatile,  and  is  diffused  at  once  into  the  air, 
when  set  free,  and  so  benefits  the  world  in  general, 
as  much  as  the  original  owner. 

Another  proportion  consists  of  lime  in  various 
forms,  and  of  potash,  soda,  and  common  salt — 
These  are  inclined  to  sink  into  the  soil,  and  to  pass 
off  below,  unless  taken  up  by  the  plants  growing 


there,  or  combined  with  other  substances  which  re- 
tain them. 

Where  lime  is  used  in  large  quantities,  its  ef- 
fects are  not  considered  permanent,  but  in  a  few 
years  it  is  washed  out  of  the  soil,  and  it  becomes 
necessary  to  repeat  the  application.  This  is  well 
understood  in  the  old  countries.  So  it  is  said  that 
common  salt  may  be  applied  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  land  to  destroy  all  vegetation,  and  that  its  effects 
will  not  last  beyond  the  third  year. 

If,  therefore,  we  place  the  manure  near  the  bot- 
tom of  the  furrow  for  a  hoed  crop,  we  save  all  the 
ammonia,  which  rises  and  is  incorporated  with  the 
soil,  and  the  roots  of  our  crop  extend  low  enough 
to  find  the  other  elements,  which  would  otherwise 
slowly  pass  downwards  by  solution  in  water. 

Clay,  or  alumina,  has  a  strong  attraction  or  affini- 
ty for  ammonia,  which  it  absorbs  from  the  manure 
and  even  from  the  air,  and  retains  for  the  use  of 
vegetation. 

Hence,  upon  a  clay  soil,  manure,  though  covered 
but  lightly,  will  not  lose  its  ammonia, and  the  parts 
which  naturally  sink  are  better  protected  near  the 
surface. 

Formerly  my  own  practice  was  to  plow  all  ma- 
nure into  the  soil,  as  deep  as  possible,  but  if  it  be 
fine  enough  not  to  obstruct  the  convenient  tillage 
of  my  crops,  I,  in  general,  now  prefer  to  keep  it 
near  the  surface.  In  laying  swamps,  and  clay  lands 
to  grass  in  autumn,  I  prefer  to  nse  fine  compost  ma- 
nure, and  to  apply  it  to  the  surface,  merely  harrow- 
ing it  in. 

COMPOSTING. 

As  to  Composting  J — this  depends  on  circumstan- 
ces. For  market  gardening,  much  of  the  manure 
must  be  fine,  or  it  will  render  a  proper  culture  of 
the  soil  about  the  young  plants,  impossible,  and  so, 
in  all  cases,  where  it  is  desirable  to  produce  an  im- 
mediate effect,  manure  finely  divided,  and  thorough- 
ly decomposed,  furnishes  more  ready  food  for  the 
plant.  Again,  highly  concentrated  manures,  like 
night-soil,  require  to  be  finely  divided,  or  compos- 
ted, that  they  may  not  prove  too  powerful  and  that 
they  may  be  equally  diffused.  Where  top-dress- 
ing is  used,  it  is  an  extravagant  waste  to  apply 
fresh  manure,  because  the  most  valuable  portion  of 
it  passes  off  into  the  air,  whereas  if  thoroughly 
mixed  with  clay  or  swamp  mud,  charcoal,  or  any- 
thing else  which  vrill  retain  the  ammonia,  the  loss 
will  be  slight. 

Again,  where  we  have  swamp-mud  which  con- 
tains in  itself  elements  of  fertility,  in  a  form  which 
needs  but  the  addition  usually  of  this  very  substance, 
amnumiat  which  is  always  endeavoring  to  escajie, 
to  render  it  a  valuable  manure,  we  make  a  double 
gain  by  mixing  it  with  the  manure  because  we  8a\  e 
the  ammonia  which  would  otherwise  escape,  and 
we  convert  the  mud  itself  into  a  valuable  fertilizer. 
If  the  mud  can  be  added  daily  or  weekly  to  the  ac- 
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cumulating  heap  in  the  barn  cellar,  this  is  perhaps 
the  best  use  of  it.  The  less  a  manure  heap  is  hand- 
led over,  in  the  open  air,  especially  in  windy  days 
in  Spring,  the  more  of  its  value  is  retained. 


DEEP  PLOWING. 

The  Bepih  of  our  Plowing  is  another  question, 
which  must  depend  on  many  circumstances.     I 
plow  all  my  own  land  from  eight  to  twelve  inches 
deep.    Much  of  it  is  sandy,  and  I  manure  heavily. 
The  deeper  such  land  is  plowed,  the  better  it  will 
stand  the  drought,  because  the  roots  will  strike  the 
deeper,  and  on  light  soils,  however  much  the  ma- 
nure may  be  diffused,  the  roots  of  the  plant  are 
sure  to  pursue  and  find  it.    On  my  heavy  clay  soil, 
in  turning  over  the  sod  after  haying — say  once  in 
half  a  dozen  years — ^to  exterminate  the  bad  grasses 
and  briars,  which  spring  up  after  a  few  years,  I  am 
suspicious  that  I  have  usually  plowed  deeper  than 
is  profitable.    In  my  next  experiment,  for  which  I 
am  preparing  a  large  compost  heap  of  night  soil 
and  swamp  mud,  I  propose  to  run  the  plow  to  the 
depth  of  about  eight  inches,  apply  the  compost, 
harrow  it  well,  and  sow  my  seed  in  August,  or  eai^ 
ly  in  September.      On  such  land,  which  has  a 
strong  affinity  for  ammonia,  there  will  be  Kttle  loss 
by  evaporation,  and  the  young  grass  roots  will  find 
their  food  at  hand  for  a  start.    In  after  life,  much 
of  their  nourishment  is  derived  from  the  air  and 
water;    and  the  heavier  portions  of  the  manure 
they  will  have  time  to  sei2e  upon,  before  it  washes 
below  their  reach.    For  several  years,  I  have  used 
the  sod  and  subsoil  plow,  and  run  it  a  foot  deep, 
for  my  hoed  crops ;  but  upon  a  stiff  clay,  which  had 
been  plowed  but  five  or  six  inches  before,  I  should 
deem  such  an  operation  dangerous.    A  deep  soil  is 
desirable  everywhere,  but  it  must  be  deepened  grad- 
ually, unless  bountifully  manured.     In  our  rocky 
soil,  it  is  often  impossible  to  plow  more  than  eight 
inches,  though  I  believe  it  is  well  established  that 
a  granite  subsoil,  taken  even  from  the  bottom  of  a 
well,  will  become  fertile  merely  by  exposure  to  the 
air,  so  that  on  such  soils,  we  have  little  danger  to 
apprehend  from  deep  cultivation. 

PLOWING  OKCHAEDS. 

Shall  1  plow  my  orchard  deep  ?  is  a  question  of- 
ten asked.  My  answer  would  be,  plow  it  as  deep 
as  possible,  and  subsoil  it  before  your  trees  are 
planted.  After  that,  plow  as  deep  as  practicable, 
without  cutdng  the  roots  of  the  trees.  As  they  ex- 
tend through  the  soil,  plow  more  shoal,  so  as  not 
to  disturb  them.  I  have  no  doubt  trees  are  often 
injured,  by  this  violent  kind  of  root  pruning.  There 
are  "circumstances"  to  be  regarded  as  to  the  treats 
ment  of  apple  trees.  On  the  old  homestead 
at  Chester,  on  the  firm  granite  subsoil,  an  apple 
tree  takes  a  hold  of  the  earth  that  the  elements 
themselves  cannot  unloose.  The  wind  may  break 
down  the  tree,  but  it  cannot  uproot  it.    On  our 


sandy  land  in  Exeter,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to 
see  a  thrifty  tree  so  loaded  with  apples,  as  to  actu- 
ally be  weighed  down,  and  its  roots  drawn  from 
their  bed,  on  one  side.  The  root,  in  a  deep,  fine 
soil,  with  no  surer  foundation  than  sand  fbr  twenty 
feet  below,  can  find  nothing  of  sufficient  substance 
to  which  to  attach  itself.  Now  in  the  first  case,  the 
earth  may  be  kept  as  light  as  possible  by  frequent 
forking,  and  deep  tillage.  In  the  latter  case,  the 
soil  is  fine  and  porous  enough,  without  artificial 
aid,  and  if  manure  be  applied,  and  merely  covered, 
and  the  land  be  occasionally  laid  to  grass  for  a 
year  or  two,  provided  it  be  kept  always  rich,  the 
trees  will  be  the  better  for  the  treatment. 

General  Rtdea  for  the  treatment  of  all  soils,  can- 
not be  given.  General  Principles,  to  be  applied  by 
the  aid  of  common  sense,  may  be  learned  by  all 
who  seek  for  them  in  the  proper  direction.  Until 
the  distinction  between  rules  and  principles  is  bet- 
ter understood,  we  shall  continue  to  have  those, 
whom  even  braying  in  a  mortar  will  not  cure  of 
braying  in  anoUier  sense,  complaining  that  the 
teachings  of  scientific  agriculturists  are  inconastr 
ent. 


For  the  Neta  England  Farmer. 


SWEET  APPLES. 

The  cultivation  of  sweet  apples  has  been  too 
much  neglected;  they  often  command  an  extra 
price — especially  the  best  winter  varieties — and  it 
is  difficult  to  obtain  them,  even  at  that    Many  per- 
sons prefer  them,  rather  than  the  acid  kinds,  for 
the  dessert,  and  for  baking;  they  are  altogether 
superior  in  sickness.    As  food  for  cattle,  and  other 
animals,  they  are  especially  valuable.    It  may  be 
said  that  horses  or  cattle  nave  sometimes  broken 
into  orchards  and  surfeited  themselves,  so  as  to 
cause  their  death,  or  serious  injury,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  corn-field.    Apples  fed  to  stock 
daily,  and  in  proper  quantity,  are  no  doubt  benefi- 
cial, and  are  highly  relished  by  them.    An  experi- 
enced farmer  in  this  vicinity,  formerly  a  member 
of  Congress,  informed  me  that  he  had  tried  the  ex- 
periment of  feeding  swine  with  boiled  sweet  apples 
and  potatoes,  and  that  he  never  had  better  pork, 
or  less  difficulty  in  fattening  it    There  are  superi- 
or kinds  of  sweet  apples  to  be  found  in  the  cata- 
logues, and  none  but  those  which  rank  as  first  rate 
should  be  selected  for  cultivation;  among  these 
are  the  Early  Bough,  Danvers  Winter,  Haskell  and 
Orange  Sweet,  Tofiman,  Seaver  and  Ladies'  Sweet- 
ing ;  the  last  mentioned  is  a  New  York  variety, 
which  ia  highly  recommended,  but  may  not  have 
been  sufficiently  tested  here.     There  are  other 
kinds,  as  well  as  the  above,  which  are  of  first  qual- 
ity, and  one  can  select  according  to  his  fancy,  al- 
ways bearing  in  mind  that  the  variety  should  be 
productive,  the  fruit  first  quality,  and  the  Uee  har- 
dy, and  of  vigorous  growth.  It  is  no  more  expensive 
to  cultivate  a  tree  which  will  produce  from  five  to 
ten  barrels  of  good  fruit  in  a  bearing  year,  than  one 
which  will  )ield  but  a  single  barrel,  and  that  nearly 
worthless.  O.  V.  HlUiB. 

SF  A  negro  carpenter  was  lately  sold  in  AjSams 
county.  Miss.,  for  $3,700.  ■ 
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IMPROVEMEHT  OF  STOCK 

CoDBideiable  has  been  said  of  late,  of  the  hereti' 
cal  notions  put  forth  in  the  Report  on  Milch  Cotos, 
in  Essex  County,  1855.  Without  presuming  to  be 
expert  in  these  matters,  we  beg  leave  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  closing  sentence  of  this  report,  which 
reads  as  follows,  viz : — 

"Whether  cross  breeding  with  imported  stock — 
or  a  course  of  judicious  selection  for  a  series  of 
years  from  one  common  stock,  be  they  natives  or 
nameless,  or  your  well  aiding  the  selection,  by  a 
system  of  constant  care  and  nutritious  food,  will 
blest  accomplish  the  end  in  view,  your  committee 
express  no  opinion."  . 

Although  the  intelligent  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee prudently  abstains  from  the  expression  of 
an  opinion,  no  one  can  carefblly  analyze  and  com- 
pare the  facts  included  in  his  report,  (see  abstract, 
p.  193 — 199,)  without  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that  his  own  judgment  was  in  &vor  of ''the  common 
stock"  of  the  country  as  the  best  basis  of  hope  for 
improvement. 


For  the  Neie  Bngkmd  Farmer. 

EXPERIMENTS  WITH  OUAHO. 

Mr.  Editoe:  —  Dear  Sir, — In  your  number 
of  the  15th  inst.,  is  a  statement  purporting  to  be 
my  experience  in  the  use  of  Peruvian  g^ano,  which 
is  far  from  my  experience  in  practice.  If  it  is  not 
asking  too  much,  you  wiU  oblige  me  by  publishing 
this  statement  of  my  experience  with  the  Peruvian 
guano. 

In  the  spring  of  1852, 1  purchased  one  ton  of 
said  guano  for  $56  delivered.  The  land  it  was 
used  upon  was  a  gravelly  pasture  that  was  never 
manured,  plowed  in  the  fall  and  cross  plowed  in  the 
spring.  The  guano  was  carted  into  the  field  in  the 
sacks,  and  plaiced  so  as  to  be  convenient  for  putting 
300  pounds  per  acre,  then  emptied  from  the  sacks 
into  the  furrows,  or  a  smoou  place,  and  mixed 
with  about  one-quarter  earth,  then  sowed  broad- 
east  from  a  ba^  or  basket,  saving  out  the  hard 
lumps ;  when  mixing  it  with  the  earth,  put  the 
lumps  in  the  sacks,  and  at  some  convenient  time, 
place  them  upon  a  flat  stone,  and  pound  them  fine 
with  an  axe  or  stone-hammer,  and  sow  as  above ; 
nubs  not  lai^er  than  walnuts  or  chestnuts,  will  do 
no  harm.  Sow  on  still  days,  if  damp  weather,  all 
the  better,  and  harrow  as  fast  as  sowed,  to  keep  the 
ammonia  from  escaping:  then  well  brushed  over 
with  a  good  white  birch  bush,  so  arranged  as  to 
take  a  sweep  12  or  14  feet  wide,  which  is  prefera- 
ble to  a  good  roller.  The  second  week  in  May,  I 
planted  the  com  square,  three  and  a  half  feet  each 
way;  then  cultivated  it  both  ways ;  it  required  but 
a  httle  hoeing.  Good  judges  estimated  it  to  in- 
crease the  crop  at  least  fifteen  bushels  per  acre, 
upon  seven  acres.  We  had  a  good  opportunity  of 
judging,  as  it  was  side  by  side  with  that  which  had 
no  guano. 

I  also  made  an  experiment  on  meadow  lands, 
both  wet  and  dry,  by  sowing  broadcast  300  pounds 
per  acre,  and  harrowed  as  before,  and  upon  each 
side  of  said  acre,  plowed  in  fifteen  loads  of  good 
stable  manure.  The  land  was  equallv  good,  and 
was  planted  and  cultivated  alike.  The  acre  that 
was  guanoed  yielded  from  a  quarter  to  a  third  more 


than  the  manured,  and  was  eight  or  ten  days  ear- 
lier. In  the  fall  sowed  to  rye,  and  when  harvested, 
the  guanoed  acre  had  the  preference. 

I  have  also  mixed  guano  with  a  quarter  earth,  or 
one  bushel  plaster  with  300  pounds  guano,  per 
acre,  and  sowed  it  as  a  top-dressing  in  the  spring 
upon  grass ;  sow  in  damp  weather  or  before  a  rain. 
I  nave  tried  it  upon  wet,  rich  lands,  and  upon  up- 
lands poor  and  dry,  with  good  success.  Also,  after 
taking  ofi!*  the  first  and  second  crop  of  hay,  it  has 
always  paid. 

In  the  spring  of  1854, 1  purchased  of  Messrs. 
Allen  &  Co.,  of  Springfield,  the  Peruvian  guano,  at 
$53  per  ton.  Sowed  one  ton  upon  eight  acres  of 
gravelly  pasture  as  above ;  cultivated  as  above,  and 
It  gave  me  218  bushels  good  shelled  corn;  all  that 
saw  it  judged  that  the  guano  increased  the  crop 
100  busheb ;  the  stalks  sold  for  $30,  which  would 
not  have  brought  more  than  ten ;  the  com  sold  for 
$110,  so  that  the  $53  worth  of  guano,  gave  a  prof- 
it of  $77.  I  am  confident  it  produced  more  com 
than  $100  worth  of  manure,  to  say  nothing  about 
drawing  it  one  and  a  half  miles.  In  the  fall,  sowed 
the  above  to  rye,  adding  150  pounds  guano  per 
acre ;  it  more  than  doubled  any  previous  crop,  and 

fave  fifty  per  cent  more  grass,  for  feed,  than  ever 
efore. 

I  also  plowed  in  fifteen  good  cart  loads  of  stable 
manure  per  acre,  on  seven  acres  of  my  meadow, 
some  of  it  warm,  some  cold  and  heavy  loam ;  sowed 
150  pounds  guano  upon  five  acres  of  it,  and  bushed 
the  whole,  but  did  not  harrow  for  fear  of  disturbing 
the  manure ;  planted  the  com  the  third  week  in 
May,  three  feet  square,  cut  it  up  the  first  week  in 
September,  husked  early  in  October,  ripe  and  day. 
Weiehed  the  husked  com  from  the  same  number 
of  hills  upon  one  rod  of  each,  and  upon  three  dif- 
ferent rods  of  each,  and  made  an  estimate  of  the 
number  of  hills  to  the  acre,  and  allowing  74  pounds 
to  the  bushel,  as  it  was  very  dry,  and  found  the  av- 
erage increase  per  acre  of  the  five  acres  that  were 
guanoed,  was  23  bushels,  so  that  $19,87  worth  of 
guano  gave  an  increase  of  115  bushels  eood  shelled 
com,  and  it  was  eiffht  or  ten  days  earlier  than  the 
two  acres  that  had  no  guano  upon  the  land,  just 
alike,  and  has  been  treated  and  cultivated  aHke  for 
years. 

Also  sowed  half  a  ton  at  the  rate  of  from  100  to 
150  pounds  per  acre.  The  drought  afiected  some 
fields  so  that  it  would  not  more  than  pay  for  har- 
vesting. It  was  so  with  mine  where  no  guano  was 
used,  side  by  side,  but  where  it  was  used,  it  had 
very  little  if  any  effect — all  cultivated  ab'ke  in  rak- 
ing to  set  it  up ;  where  the  guano  was  it  produced 
nine  bunches  to  one  on  the  same  distance  where 
there  was  no  guano  used,  the  straw  was  increased 
enough  to  pay  for  the  guano — to  say  nothing  of  the 
berry  which  was  very  heayy  and  nice. 

Last  spring,  1855,  plowed  in  fifteen  cart  loads  of 
good  stable  manure  per  acre,  on  nine  acres  of  warm 
river  land.  Then  sowed  250  pounds  guano  per 
acre,  and  bushed  it  in  with  a  busn  harrow,  as  I  call 
it  Planted  the  first  week  in  May,  the  Button 
twelve-rowed  yellow  com;  fifteen  years  ago  the 
ears  were  short ;  by  selecting  the  best  ears  for  seed, 
they  have  increasea  in  length  and  size  of  the  great 
twelve-rowed  com,  that  is  late.  Every  hill  came 
up  and  was  healthy,  and  of  a  darkgreen  color,  and 
was  even  over  the  whole  field.  The  first  week  in 
August  the  ears  were  suitable  for  boiling ;  cut  it  up 
the  second  week  in  September,  and  husked  in  Oo- 
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tober,  perfectly  ripe  and  dry.  Good  judges  admit 
that  the  guano  increased  the  crop  at  least  twenty 
bushels  per  acre,  and  was  ten  or  twelve  days  earlier 
for  the  guano ;  so  that  1350  pounds  guano  gave  an 
increase  of  180  bushels  com.  Upon  one  acre  of 
the  same  field,  sowed  300  pounds  guano  without 
any  manure,  harrowed  and  bushed  it  in,  planted  it 
same  time  and  oultiyated  with  the  other— on  har- 
vesting, it  was  better  every  way  than  where  it  was 
manured  and  150  pounds  guano ;  showing  plainly, 
tiiat  300  pounds  reruvian  guano  will  make  more 
com  than  15  good  loads  good  manure. 

Also  sowed  one  ton  guano  upon  seven  acres  of 

foor  pine  plain  land  wom  out.  After  plowing,  as 
prefer  harrowing  and  bushing  it  in  as  it  mixes  it 
more  suant  in  the  earth,  which  is  very  important, 
and  prevents  the  guano  from  injuring  the  crop,  as  I 
have  never  had  any  injured,  always  plowing  seven 
or  eight  inches  deep,  planted  the  eignt-rowed  com 
on  the  second  day  of  May ;  all  came  up,  though  it 
was  exposed  to  the  crows ;  they  did  not  pull  it  up, 
as  it  was  planted  from  three  to  four  inches  deep, 
and  pattea  with  the  hoe — when  planted  shallow 
the  crows  almost  always  pull  it  badly  in  this  vicin- 
ity. Cut  it  up  the  second  week  in  September,  and 
husked  in  October.    It  produced 

205  boBhelB  shelled  eorn,  ripe  And  diy,  at  $1  per  ba8h..9206,00 
Tbe  stalks  told  for 26,00 


common  tumip,  300  pounds  on  very  poor  land, 
gives  a  better  crop  than  forty  cart-loacU  of  manure 
per  acre. 

Seeding  with  grass  seed  in  August  or  September 
for  mowing  or  pasturing,  300  pounds  has  made 
fine  crops  of  hay.  Turnips  may  be  raised  with  the 
same,  sowed  with  the  gaass  seed.  My  experience 
from  the  experiments  made  proves  that  one  ton  of 
the  genuine  Peravian  guano  will  make  more  com 
than  one  hundred  loads  of  good  manure,  worth  with 
us  one  dollar  per  load ;  and  300  pounds  has  always 
made  more  com  for  me,  than  twenty  loads  of  my 
best  manure.  David  Mosely. 

WtatfieU  March,  1856. 


Making. 


.$381,00 


Cost  of  growing  crop : 

Plowing $14,00 

Harrowing  and  bushing 4,00 

Sowing  guano 2,00 

Planting  corn 8,60 

Cultivating  three  times  once  in  a  row. 8,00 

Tery  little  hoeing  three  times 0,00 

Cutting  np  and  stacking  com 7,00 

Husking  and  carting  corn 10,50 

Interest  and  taxes  on  land 4,20 

Ouano 68,00 

Thrashing  com 4,00^116,20 


Profit. 


.$114,80 


The  last  week  of  last  June,  sowed  one  ton  of  Pe- 
ruvian guano  upon  fifteen  acres  of  poor  sandy  white 
birch  land,  worth  not  more  than  $6  per  acre,  and 
plowed  but  once  about  the  first  of  June  $  sowed  the 
buckwheat  and  guano  as  above,  and  harrowed  and 
bushed  them  in  together,  cradled  and  set  up  Uie 
last  week  in  Septenober,  carted  into  the  bam  before 
the  fall  rains  in  fine  order ;  thrashed  in  the  winter, 
as  the  straw  was  needed  for  beddinff  for  stock ;  it 
is  worth  as  much  as  any  straw  for  beading,  and  when 
cut  before  the  frosts,  cattle  will  eat  it  readily.  It 
produced 

206  bushels,  of  62  pounds  each,  at  76  cts.  per  bush $162,25 

10  tons  straw,  at  $6  per  ton 80,00 


.$212,25 


Kaking 

Cost  of  growing  crop : 

Flowing $15,00 

10  bushels  seed ; 7,60 

Sowing,  harrowing  and  bushing 7,00 

Sowing  guano 2,00 

Cradling  and  setting  up 9,00 

Carting  into  barn 12,00 

Thrashing 10,00 

Inierest  and  taxes 0,76 

Guano 58,00-$122,25 

Front $00,00 

The  Peruvian  guano  does  ecjually  well  with  the 
potato  crop ;  300  pounds  has  given  me  more  bush- 
els of  potatoes  than  20  loads  manure.  Oats  and 
spring  wheat  hare  proved  equally  successful    The 


WAB  Wrra  ENGLAIfD? 

To  the  Selectmen  qf  the  tovm  cf  Concord  t 

Gentlemen  :  —  I  have  received — and  herewith 
send  you — ^from  our  brethren  in  the  town  of 
(-'oRgcshall,  in  the  county  of  Essex,  England,  an 
address  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  town,  mvoking 
their  influence  for  the  perpetuation  of  peace  be- 
tween this  country  and  England. 

It  asserts  strong  fraternal  feeling  towards  us  and 
the  American  people  at  large. 

It  is  enrolled  on  parchment.  I  hope  it  will  be 
read  to  the  persons  assembled  in  Town-meeting  to- 
day, and  such  action  taken  on  it  as  may  be  deemed 
proper,  and  then  placed  amon^  the  records  of  a 
people  who  were  the  first  to  resist  aggression,  but 
who  sympathize  with  the  sentiments  of  the  address, 
and  who  oelieve  that  war,  however  fiercely  vrag'ed, 
can  never  settle  difiiculties  between  nations. 

Very  truly  yours,  SiMON  Brown. 

JOJSL  W.  WALOoix,  Esqs.,  J  ^'^^^fCcmcord,  Mass, 

Concordt  Jpril  7,  1856. 


ADDRESS. 

To  our  Brethren  and  Sisters,  the  InhabUanU  qf  Concord,  Mas^ 
sachusetts,  U.  S.  The  Address  of  the  undersigned^  Inhabi- 
tants of  the  Town  pf  CoggeshaU,  Essex  County ^  England  t 

It  is  impossible  but  that  we  regard  with  deep 
and  unaffected  anxiety  any  approach  to  a  misun- 
derstanding between  tne  governments  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  of  Great  Britain ;  and  the  rumors  of 
hostilities  between  the  two  nations  have  given  us 
intense  sorrow;  we  deeply  regret  that  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Press  in  both  countries  should  have 
tended  to  fan  the  spark  into  a  flame ;  but  we  are 
devoutly  thankful  that  the  "God  of  Peace"  has,  by 
the  more  recent  development  of  His  providence, 
led  us  to  believe  that  the  gloomy  forebooings  which 
some  of  us  entertained,  will  not  now  be  realized, 
but  that  the  amicable  relations  that  have  been  so 
long  maintained  may  continue  undisturbed.  Still 
we  deem  this  a  fitting  opportunity  to  assert  our  fra- 
ternal feelings  towards  you,  and  our  American 
brethren  at  large. 

Friends  and  brethren,  we  hold  the  evils  atten- 
dant upon  war  to  be  so  tremendous,  so  unspeaka- 
bly horrible  and  heart-rending — and  believing  that 
"Uod  has  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men," 
and  that  consequently  all  men  are  brethren,  we 
would  seek  by  all  possible  means  to  maintain  peace. 
But  there  are  strong  special  reasons  why  we  uxould 
cultivate  peace  vrith  the  people  of  your  land ;  Your 
ancestry  is  so  truly  noole,  of  which  not  merely 
Eri'gland,  but  all  Europe  ''was  not  worthy;"  we 
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hold  8o  much  in  common ;  we  speak  the  same  lan- 
guage; our  literature  is  one;  and  for  the  most 
part  our  religion  ib  one ;  bound  by  ties  so  solemn 
and  tender,  our  alienation,  for  ever  so  short  a  time, 
we  could  not  but  regard  as  a  fearful  calamity. 

Friends  and  brethren,  accept  this  humble  effort 
on  our  part  towards  the  perpetuation  of  peace  and 
eood-will  between  us.  May  you  be  still  more  abun- 
dantly blessed  by  the  Giver  of  all  Good  than  you 
have  yet  been — and  bright  and  great  as  have  heai 
the  preceding  ages  of  your  country,  may  its  future 
be  even  greater  and  brighter  than  the  past 

Sigma, 
F.  W.  Pattisson,  J.  P.  for  Essex  Co., 

And  09  others. 

On  motion,  a  committee  was  raised  to  prepare 
and  report  a  reply,  which  they  did  as  follows : 

The  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  subject 
of  the  address,  report  the  following  reply,  and  re- 
commend that  it  be  signed  b^  the  Town  Clerk,  the 
Selectmen,  and  such  other  citizens  of  the  town  as 
may  find  it  convenient  to  do  so,  and  that  it  be  £my 
]y  transcribed  and  sent  to  the  first  signer  of  the 
Address. 

Ih  cur  Brethren  of  the  Town  qfCogge$hallyBtseMOotmtif,  Bn^ 
bmdt 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  late  Ad- 
dress, asking  us  to  exert  whatever  influence  we  may 
to  perpetuate  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
Umtea  States,  and  we  accept  it  with  pleasure. — 
Standing,  as  we  do,  on  soil  baptized  with  the  blood 
of  both  nations,  and  that  was  once  the  theatre  of 
war,  we  fully  appreciate  the  sentiments  vou  have 
expressed,  and  most  earnestly  desire  that  the  bonds 
of  union  now  so  happily  existing  between  us  may 
never  be  broken ;  that  both  nations  may  remain 
not  only  the  conservators  of  peace,  but  continue  to 
cherish  the  arts  of  peace,  the  literature  and  reli- 
gious freedom  of  wnich  both  have  become  such 
eminent  examples. 

It  was  the  spirit  of  Peace  which  vou  invoke  that 
settled  this  town  without  the  sheading  of  blood, 
and  which  has  enabled  us  to  live  in  harmony  and 
concord  ever  since. 

We  thank  you  for  your  kind  thought  of  us,  and 
trust  that  a  common  ancestry,  a  common  literature 
and  reli^on,  toother  with  the  important  commer- 
cial relations  existing  between  us,  and  the  highest 
civilization  that  the  world  has  ever  known,  may 
keep  us  united  in  friendship  and  love,  and  convince 
us  tnat  War  would  be  an  unnecessary,  as  well  as  a 
fearful  calamity. 

In  the  spirit  of  Peace,  therefore,  and  of  fraternal 
regard,  we  return  your  friendly  greetings. 

Simon  Bjrowk, 

E.  R.  HoAB,        V  CommUtee. 
R.  W.  Emebson, 

Conetnrd,  AprU  7,  1856. 


Ohio  Agkicultubal  College. — ^An  institution 
has  been  incorporated  under  this  name  and  put  into 
successful  operation  at  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Its  design 
is  to  place  within  the  reach  of  farmers,  both  old  and 
young,  the  means  of  acquiring  a  thorough  and  prac- 
tical acquaintance  with  all  those  branches  of  science 
which  have  direct  relations  to  agriculture. 

The  plan  of  instruction  consists  in  daily  lectures, 
which  embrace  all  the  departments  of  agricultural 


science ;  chemistry,  in  its  applications  to  soils,  ma- 
nures, &c;  anatomy  and  phyaiolog)',  with  reference 
to  feeding  and  breeding  of  stock ;  geology  and  min- 
eralogy, and  botany;  natural  philosophy,  rural  ar- 
chitecture, draining  and  farm-book-keeping,  and  the 
political  economy  and  history  of  agriculture,  are  in- 
cluded in  the  plan.  Habvey  Rice,  President,  and 
Thomas  Brown,  Editor  of  the  Ohio  Farmtr,  Sec- 
retary. 

For  fhe  New  En^and  Farmer. 

THE  OBIOLE'S  LAMENT. 

Cairee,  oairee,  pIp-pip-pee, 
Where  are  ye,  come,  come  to  me } 
Here  I  hung  yonr  cradle  eoft, 
Safe  on  bough  that  waTed  aloft; 
Here  ye  nestled  *neath  my  wing, 
Here  I  nursed  yon  in  sweet  spring. 

Answer  me,  my  fledglings  dear, 
Mother's  caU  will  ye  not  hear? 
Summer's  o'er,  frost  nips  the  rose. 
Green  leaves  fade,  the  chill  blast  blows. 
Autumn  lowers,  come,  come  away. 
To  dimes  w^iere  shinflU  a  brighter  day. 

CSairee,  cairee,  hark  ye,  here  am  I, 
Hither  to  me  swiftly  fly ; 
Long  I've  son^  you  mourning  sore, 
GroTe  and  wlldwood  wandering  o'er  j 
On  your  birth-tree  last  I  ll^t, 
Ere  my  hope  shall  sink  in  nl^b 

Late  I  carolled,  blithe  and  gay, 
'lOd  the  blooming  trees  of  Hay  j 
Joined  with  warblers  of  the  sky, 
Recking  nought  of  danger  nigh— 
Darlings  sweet,  your  tender  voice 
Bade  this  swelling  heart  rejoice ! 

Now  I  flit,  in  sad  October  mom. 
Robber  fell  has  left  my  breast  forlorn  j 
Han,  thou  spoiler,  didst  thou  hear  my  lay. 
Boon  most  free,  and  thus  my  trust  betray, 
Heeding  not  my  wail,  my  dire  alarm. 
Pitying  cry  to  save  my  brood  ftrom  harm  I 

Raylshed  offspring,  silent  groves,  farewell ! 
Winter's  harp,  thy  dirge  my  grief  shall  tell'; 
Lonely,  far  I  fly  to  southern  skies. 
Where  may  foes  no  mora  my  peace  surprise ; 
When  sweet  spring  these  northern  climes  shall  greet. 
Hay  we  hope,  in  man  a  friend  to  meet?  j.  l. 

SaUtlmryf  Conn* 

For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

WHEAT  CULTURE  IN  MAHTE. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^Much  has  been  said  against  thia 
State  as  a  wheat  growing  State,  and  the  idea  is  be- 
coming quite  prevalent  among  many  farmers  that 
wheat  oannot  be  profitably  cmtivated  here.  The 
farmers  here  contend  that  a  verj  tenacious  soil  is 
required  for  the  production  of  this  grain,  and  conse- 
quendy  you  see  out  very  little  wheat  growing  on 
hffht  loams.  Now  that  a  tenacious  soil  is  not  heti 
adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  this  grain  I  will  not 
dispute,  but  that  it  cannot  be  successfully  grown  on 
light  soils,  I  will  attempt  to  dispute,  for  on  such 
soils  I  experimented  the  past  season  with  good  re- 
sults. Two  years  ago  I  purchased  a  farm  which 
consisted  mostly  of  what  was  called  by  the  neigh- 
bors toeak  landn  and  had  been  under  uie  seienofic 
culture  of  an  old  sea  captain  for  twenty  years  pre- 
vious to  my  purchase.    The  land  was  completely 
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worn-out  and  exhnu^Ud  from  the  fact  that  il 
bulbeeii  halfcultivated.  The  land  wni  very  light  but 
not  sandy,  and  the  captain  said  he  could  grow  miy- 
thing  but  wheat,  and  that  would  not  pay  in  this 
State.  The  first  yaai  I  put  in  a  piece  of  wheat  with 
very  poor  success,  raising  eight  nuBheia  from  near 
an  acre.  The  second  year  I  had  two  acres  of  old 
ground  which  had  never  been  manured.  On  this  I 
carted  near  one  hundred  cartloads  of  swamp  muck 
in  the  fall,  distributing  it  in  small  heaps  over  the 
field.  In  the  springl  spread  it  and  plowed  it  in 
and  sowed  wheat.  The  spring  waa  cold  and  back- 
ward,and  from  some  cause  it  md  not  all  germinate. 
After  it  came  up  I  sowed  on  twenty  buRhels  of  re- 
fuse lime  and  as  many  more  of  aabes,  the  effect  of 
which  was  soon  perceivable.  When  it  was  ready 
to  harvest,  some  of  the  straw  was  more  than  five 
feet  high.  I  reaped  it  and  it  threshed  out  forty  bush- 
els, at  the  rate  of  twentv  bushela  to  the  acre.  I 
think  all  light  soils  can  oe  renovated  by  appljing 
muck,  ashes  and  lime,  so  that  wheat,  aa  well  — '"" 
er  grains,  will  ;^w.  J 

S(artmonl,  Maine. 


HOWE'S  EZPAHSINO  HORSE  HOE. 

There  is  really  no  limit  to  the  genius  and  actin- 
ty  of  mind ;  one  improrement  suggests  another, 
and  their  union,  or  the  adopUon  of  the  best  ideas, 
has  been  of  immense  benefit  to  the  farmer.  They 
save  a  vast  amount  of  human  tml,  while  thetr  results 
are  even  more  valuable  than  though  human  hands 
and  muscles  had  been  doubled  or  trebled.  A  great 
advantage  in  a  good  machine  is — and  one  not  al' 
ways  thought  of — that  while  it  turns  off  ao  much 
more  work  than  man  alone  could  perform,  it  does 
not  have  to  be  warmed  and  fed. 


BUBAL  ECOHOMT  OF  THE  BBITIBH 
ISLES-Ho.  9. 


should  be  about  the  same  as  in  Sussex ; 
naturally  is  not  better.  The  southern  portion  of 
the  county  touches  the  Weald,  and  partAec  of  all 
its  disadvantages.  On  the  west,  is  another  kind  of 
barrenness,  conusting  of  unsound  moots,  which 
farming  has  not  yet  evervwhere  ventured  ujion,  be- 


In  the  cut  above  we  have  another,  and  a  new 
view  of  that  excellent  implement,  the  Horse  Hoe. 
It  possesses  some  advantages  over  the  one  intro- 
duced three  or  four  years  since,  in  having  pantlUl 
txpanding  bar;  so  that  it  may  be  worked  as  wide 
OF  as  narrow  as  ia  deaired.  The  aide  teeth 
rapport«d  by  a  rod  connected  with  the  front  part  of 
the  hoe,  thereby  giving  them  permanency,  and  with- 
out any  wearing  of  the  socket  that  holds  the  tooth  to 
the  bar.  The  want  of  expannon  was  often  felt  in 
the  old  hoe.  The  implement  is  made  m  the  moat 
thoroi^lh  manner,  and  the  improvements  are  by 
Hr.  James  A.  Howx,  of  Boston,  a  gentleman  of. 
good  deal  of  inventive  genius  and  ikUL 


Surrey,  therefore,  is  of  no  importance  as  an  ag- 
ricullura!  county ;  its  large  population  is  more  ur- 
ban than  rural ;  and  its  area  is  only  450,000  acres. 
It  ia,  however,  the  county  most  visited  by  struigen, 
and  its  beauty  has  always  been  celebrated.  A  few 
miles  above  London,  the  Thames  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  a  park  river,  whoee  clear  waters, 
covered  with  swans,  wind  through  green  meadows, 
and  under  the  shade  of  magnificent  trees ;  its  banks 
are  studded  with  mansions  and  parks,  btenpersed 
with  elegant  villas,  and  pretty  cottages  ;  well-kept 
roads,  running  through  this  enchanting  country, 
disclose  it«  beeutiea  at  every  turn. 

Here  you  see  the  English  taste  for  gardening — 
it  is  entirely  rural.    Indeed  the  taste  of  the  English 
ia  pastoral;   they  are  essentially  agriculturistii  and 
sportsmen,  even    more    than    naval.      Properly 
speaking,  they  have  no  woods,  but  trees  scattered 
here  and  there,  over  large  grass  fields ;  and  instead 
of  foot-paths,  they  have  roMS ;  nothing  artifieiaJ  or 
having  the  appearance  of  arrangement — real  coun. 
try  brought  to  perfection  by  the 
freahneas  of  the  turf,  the  beauty 
of  the  trees  and  flocks,  depth  of 
horizons  and  happy  distribution 
of  water, — the   useful  and   the 
pleasurable,  in  bet,  united ;   art 
B8[Mring  no  further  than  to  sep- 
arate nature  from  its  roughness 
end  decay,  in  order  to  leave  it 
adorned  with  all   its  lovelineu 
and  fruitfulDess.     The  undulat- 
ing character  of   the   country, 
(the  English  love  to  applv  sea 
terms  to  all  things,)  adoa  beau- 
ty to  its  perspectives.    Such  ia 
the  appearance  of  the  county  of   Surrey.    And 
how  much  of  New  England  might,  and  in  time  will 
wear  the  same  aspect     It  is  not  the  soil  that  has 
wrought  these  wonder^  because  it  is  naturally  arid 
the  high  grounds,  and  manhy  in  the  low ;  but 
)or  and  a  pastoral   taste.     Even   the  commons, 
which  are  here  and  there  to  be  met  with,  covered 
vrith  their  furze  and  broom  and  bealher,  by  their 
wildness,  add  en  agreeable  variety  to  the  view. 

Hampshire  comes  next,  continuing  along  the 
Southern  coast,  and  is  considered  to  he  one  of  the 
moat  agreeable  counties  as  a  residence,  on  account 
of  its  mild  and  healthy  climate.  The  Isle  of  Wight, 
where  the  Queen  has  ner  favorite  residence,  belongs 
to  Hampshire. 

Generally  ipeaking,  the  soil  ia  bad,  eapedally 
towards  the  north.     There  vras,  formerly,  an  im- 
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menee  moor  here,  known  as  Bagshot  Heath.  Sev- 
eral portions  have  been  cleared,  and  others  planted 
with  pine  trees,  but  most  of  it  is  in  its  original  state. 
Moors  aeain  make  their  appearance  towards  the 
south,  where  there  is  a  large  forest,  called  the  New 
Forest,  made  by  William  the  Conqueror,  who  is 
said  to  have  destroyed  towns  and  villages  that  he 
might  have  it  for  a  hunting  ground.  The  New 
Forest  covers  68,000  acres,  and  belongs  to  the 
crown. 

The  character  of  Hampshire,  therefore,  is  a  coun- 
ty of  ancient  forests  and  heather.  The  heather 
supplies  food  for  a  race  of  small  but  excellent 
sheep,  known  as  Bagshot  sheep.  The  oak  forests, 
Binmar  to  those  described  in  Ivanhoe,  provide  food 
in  like  manner  for  herds  of  swine,  which  furnish 
excellent  bacon. 

In  the  poorer  districts  of  this  country,  single 
farms  contain  as  much  as  1000,  2000  and  3000 
acres.  In  the  southern  part,  they  ranee  from  one 
hundred  to  five  hundred  acres.  The  large  farms 
are  almost  entirely  devoted  to  sheep,  and  the  race 
has  been  greatly  mcreased  in  numbers,  though  not 
improved  m  the  quality  of  meat.  The  race  of  pigs 
is  no  longer  that  tall,  active  and  strong  race  of 
fomer  days ;  but  one  that  fattens  better  and  more 
quickly. 

^  This  coun^calls  on  me  to  say  a  few  words  on  Eng- 
lish trees.  The  existence  of  ine  New  Forest  is  now 
threatened,  on  the  ground  that  it  might  be  advan- 
tageously parcelled  out  and  sold,  either  for  farms  or 
Etrks.  In  England,  the  prejudice  against  clearing 
nd  is  not  great,  because  coal  is  abundant  for  Aiel, 
and  the  rapid  advance  of  population  makes  it  neces- 
sary to  look  about  for  means  for  its  support.  But 
observe — the  destruction  of  forests  in  England, 
does  not  imply  the  destruction  of  the  large  trees ; 
&!  from  it  If  England  has  less  wood  than  most 
other  coimtries,  she  possesses  more  fine  trees. 
Most  of  her  counties  present  the  aspect  of  a  well- 
wooded  country ;  but  uie  trees  are  scattered  among 
the  hedgerows,  in  the  parks,  and  along  the  roads. 
They  are  not  pcked  together.  At  the  same  time, 
all  lands,  which  are  unfit  for  anything  else,  are 
planted.  The  art  and  taste  for  plantations  are 
widely  extended  in  England,  and  promise,  in  the 
future,  to  be  a  source  of  great  wealth.  To  grow 
wheat  on  wheat  lands,  and  timber  on  lands  not  suit- 
ed for  cultivation,  and  everywhere  else  to  make  use 
of  trees  as  shelter  and  screens,  as  well  as  for  orna- 
mental purposes — to  have,  in  fact,  a  sufficiency  of 
trees  without  having  too  many  of  them,  but  to  re- 
spect them  and  defend  them — ^this  is  the  English 
system,  and  a  good  one. 

A  place  presented  by  the  English  nation  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  called  StratJbfieldsaye,  lies  in 
the  north  of  Hampshire.  It  is  one  of  those  stifi^, 
clay  soils,  so  difficult  to  work.  The  duke  laid  out 
the  whole  rental  upon  improvements  of  all  kinds — 
in  draining,  marling  and  &rm  offices — to  little  profit 
Such  an  outlay  on  a  less  rebellious  soil,  woula  have 
given  ten  times  the  result ;  but  the  old  soldier  per- 
severed in  the  strugele,  considering  it  a  point  of 
honor  as  well  as  of  duty,  to  be  stronger  than  his 
land.  He  was  much  beloved  by  his  tenants  and 
neighbors,  who  profited  by  his  liberality.  He 
caused  commodious  and  comfortable  cottages  to  be 
erected  for  his  laborers,  with  about  two  perches  of 
garden  ground  attached  to  each — ^renting  them  at 
twenty-nve  cents  a  week,  and  taking  his  pay  in 
labor* 


Dorset  is  the  next  county  to  Hampshire,  follow- 
ing the  coast  line.  Here  the  aspect  of  the  country 
changes.  In  place  of  the  wooded. hills  and  dales  of 
Hampshire,  we  find  extensive  calcareous  downs; 
bare,  without  trees  or  shelter  of  any  kind ;  possess- 
ing a  scanty  population  of  about  one  to  three  acres, 
few  habitations,  few  gentlemen's  seats,  very  exten- 
sive farms;  in  point  of  agricultural  wealth,  rather 
inferior  to  Hampshire ;  but  having  a  higher  aver- 
age rent  Most  of  the  country  is  in  pasture.  Ag^ 
ricultural  occupations  are  principally  the  rearing  of 
sheep  for  the  butcher,  and  the  care  of  milch 
cows  for  the  production  of  butter.  Upon  this  poor 
and  dried  up  soil,  greatly  resembling  the  Downs  of 
Sussex,  any  other  system  of  culture  would  probably 
fail.  Turned  to  account  in  this  way,  the  land  af- 
fords an  average  rent  of  about  five  dollars  the  acre. 

Mr.  Huxtable,  one  of  the  boldest  pioneers  of 
English  agriculture,  resides  in  the  count)'  of  Dorset 
This  genSeman  was  one  of  the  first,  after  the  re- 
peal of  the  corn-laws,  to  assert  the  opinion — ^which 
ne  did  in  a  pamphlet — that,  even  at  low  prices, 
English  fiurmers  could  retrieve  themselves,  if  they 
kept  up  their  courage.  One  can  imagine  the  storm 
such  an  assertion  raised.  Mr.  Huxtable  was  treat- 
ed as  a  public  enemy,  although  himself  a  farmer,  as 
weD  as  rector  of  the  parish  of  Sutton  Waldron. 
He  has  two  farms,  upon  which  he  put  his  theory  to 
the  proof.  The  one  near  Sutton  Waldron  is  that 
upon  which  the  distribution  of  liquid  manure  by 
subterranean  pipes  was  first  practiced.  The  other, 
containing  260  acres,  lies  upon  a  bare,  calcareous 
hill,  muck  exposed,  and  rising  abruptly  several 
hundred  feet  It  was,  at  one  time,  almost  in  a  state 
of  nature,  but  is  now  admirably  cultivated,  and  all 
the  new  methods  of  culture  are  carried  out  upon  it. 

The  two  remaining  Southern  counties  are  moun- 
tainous, and  of  granite  formation.  Devonshire, 
which  comes  next  to  Dorset,  is  famous  for  the  beau- 
ty of  its  scener}-,  and  the  mildness  of  its  climate, 
and  it  is  no  less  worthy  of  attention,  in  an  agricul- 
tural point  of  view. 

In  no  part  of  England,  has  irrigation  been  car- 
ried to  a  greater  extent  than  in  Devonshire.  The 
streams,  which  run  through  granitic  soils,  are  yeiy 
fertilizing,  and  the  land  there  lies  very  favorably  for 
such  works.  It  may  be  said  that  there  is  not  a 
stream  in  all  the  county,  however  small,  which  is 
not  collected  and  turned  to  account  The  new 
breed  of  Devon  cattle  is  justly  reckoned  one  of  the 
handsomest  and  most  productive  in  Great  Britain. 
It  is  below  the  average  size ;  but  for  symmetry  and 
for  the  excellence  of  its  beef,  there  is  no  breed  su- 
perior. The  cows  do  not  give  much  milk ;  but  the 
quality  of  the  butter  made  from  it  is  celebrated, 
it  is,  in  fact,  butter  and  cream  alone,  which  the  nu- 
merous dairies  of  Devonshire  supply.  The  cereal 
cultivation  is  very  limited;  the  sou  oeing  more  suit- 
able for  green  crops.  The  country  is  covered  with 
apple  trees,  from  which  much  cider  is  made. 

Cornwall  is  covered  with  a  mass  of  barren  moun- 
tains. Agriculture  holds  only  the  third  place 
among  the  occupatioms  and  resources  of  the  county. 
Tin  and  copper  mining  occupy  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  people,  and  fismng  another  portion ; 
and  all  that  is  to  be  said  is,  that  the  efiects  pro- 
duced on  such  farming  as  there  is  in  Cornwall,  by 
the  proximity  of  these  industrial  occupations,  is 
very  observable. 

We  have  now  travelled  through  the  southern 
counties  of  England.-    I  think  every  farmer,  who 
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has  read  my  sketch  of  tliem,  and  of  their  soil,  will 
a^e  with  me,  that  New  England  soil  is  not  infe- 
nor  to  the  soU  we  have  travelled  over,  in  these 
southern  counties.  We  have  been  on  Romney 
Marsh,  and  met  the  New  Kent  sheep;  on  the 
South  Downs,  and  seen  the  South  Down  sheep  on 
their  native  soil  $  among  the  mountains  of  Devon- 
shire, and  seen  the  New  Devon  cattle ;  among  the 
heather  of  Hampshire,  and  seen  the  Bagshot  sheep ; 
we  cannot  find  in  New  England  but  few  (and  those 
imported)  such  breeds  of  sheep  and  cattle,  but  a 
soil  as  good  as  that  which  sustains  these  breeds  of 
animals,  is  abundant  enough  in  New  England. 
The  soil  of  New  England,  then,  will  not  prevent  its 
equalling,  at  least,  the  southern  counties  of  England, 
in  agriculture ;  this  is  a  fixed  &ct.  Is  it  tiien  a 
very  vain  imagination,  that  the  day  will  come,  when 
New  England  will  have  breeds  of  cattle  and  sheep, 
markets,  labor  and  capital,  such  as  will  bring  her 
agriculture  up  to  English  agriculture?  It  would 
not  surprise  me,  if  the  child,  and  perhaps  the  man 
is  n)w  living,  who  will  see  Mr.  Rigden's  &rm 
repeated  in  New  England,  ^d  it  would  not 
surprise  me  if  there  were  many  a  sturdy  New  Eng- 
land &rmer  who  will  not  lose  neart  under  the  com- 
petition brought  to  his  door  from  the  rich  lands  of 
the  West,  more  than  Mr.  Huxtable  did,  when  the 
com  laws  were  repealed.  Why  should  the  New 
Englander  lose  heart  more  than  Mr.  Huxtable, 
when  it  costs  nearly  as  much  to  carry  a  barrel  of 
flour  firom  New  York  city  to  the  interior  market, 
where  the  New  Englander  sells  his  produce,  as  it 
does  to  carry  the  same  flour  to  the  market  where 
Mr.  Huxtaole  sells  h^  produce ;  there  being  now 
no  duty  in  either  case. 

The  course  to  be  pursued  in  New  England  at 
present,  appears  to  me  to  be  this— to  keep  up  the 
agricultural  spirit  and  courage  of  the  people,  and 
the  love  of  country  life ;  to  improve  our  breeds  of 
sheep  and  cattle,  and  pigs  and  oorses,  and  wait  the 
time,  not  so  distant  as  some  think,  when  markets, 
developed  by  the  growth  of  commerce  and  manu- 
factures, and  greater  abundance  of  capital  and  labor, 
shall  bring  with  them  agricultural  prosperity,  and 
the  marriage  of  farming  and  capital.  Farther  than 
this,  our  course  is  to  demonstrate,  if  we  can,  and  fix 
the  conviction  in  the  minds  of  fiumers — ^if  it  be 
true---that  success  will  crown  the  efforts  of  small 
proprietors,  if  farming  be  united  with  oapitaL  The 
improvement  in  British  agriculture  has  been 
through  large  farming ;  its  origin  has  been  aristo- 
cratic ;  we  must  show  that  success  and  improve- 
ment can  attend  farming  by  small  proprietors ;  our 
improvement  must  be  democratic  m  its  origin,  but 
accomplished  bv  the  aid  of  capital  No  man  is 
more  capable  of  great  exertion  than  the  New  Eng^ 
land  fanner ;  but  to  induce  the  exertion  he  must 
see  he  has  the  prospect  of  bettering  his  condition } 
whereas,  now  he  too  often  looks  for  betterinff  his 
condition  by  spending  the  money  he  sets  off  the 
farm  in  investments  off  the  &rm,  or  by  leaving  the 
&rm  altogether.  IC. 


A  Knowing  Horse. — "E.  M.,**  of  Belchertown, 
writes  to  the  Amherst  Express  about  a  very  intel- 
ligent horse,  of  which  he  is  the  owner.  The  follow- 
ing incident^  among  others,  illustrates  the  matter : 

''One  'day  last  week  he  was  driven  a  few  miles 
out  of  towui  and  on  hia  return,  some  time  in  the  af* 


temoon,  was  fed  with  meal  and  cut-feed  as  usual, 
but  for  his  supper  he  had  nothing  but  dry  hay, 
which  did  not  agree  very  well  with  his  sense  of 
right,  after  travelling  twenty  miles  with  a  load 
through  snow  drifts.  However,  he  kept  his  thoughts 
to  himself  till  we  were  all  out  of  the  way  for  the 
night ;  then,  sundering  his  rope  in  some  way,  he 
passed  through  the  cow  stable,  crossed  the  bam 
floor  and  the  carriage-room  to  the  granary,  at  the 
further  end  of  the  bam,  some  forty  feet,  where  he 
had  often  seen  us  get  the  meal  for  him ;  he  there 
found  two  bags  of  meal  standing  by  the  bin,  tied  up 
tight,  but  the  top  one  being  too  heavy  for  his  pur- 
pose, he  threw  it  aside,  and  after  examining  the 
other  bag,  which  weighed  between  fifty  and  sixty 
pounds,  he  took  it  in  his  teeth,  and  earned  it  about 
twenty  feet,  to  a  clean  spot  on  the  bam  floor. 
Finding  it  diflicult  to  untie  it,  he  cut  a  hole  in  the. 
side  and  shook  out  about  a  peck  of  meal,  and  ate 
what  he  wished;  and  seeing  the  cow  (the  only 
companion  he  has  these  long  winter  nights)  looking 
with  a  longing  eye  at  his  pile  of  meal,  he  took  up 
the  bag  again,  and  carried  it  about  ten  feet  further 
to  her  manger,  and  shook  out  some  more  meal  for 
her.  They  were  found  in  the  morning  feasting  to- 
gether. 

For  the  New  England  Fanner. 

ORAFTIHO  THS  GRAPE. 

Me.  Brown  : — From  reading  the  queries  and  re- 
marks in  your  paper  of  29th  ult.,  I  feel  disposed  to 
tender  my  mite  of  information  and  experience  to 
Mr.  Farrar,  and  all  woidd-be-grafters  of  the  noble 
grape.  I  have  grafted  the  grape  vine  with  good 
success,  and  it  always  pains  me  to  see  one  of  these 
native  vines,  after  becoming  well  established  in  the 
soil,  ruthlessly  du^  up  as  a  nuisance,  simply  for  the 
want  of  a  mite  of  information  to  enable  its  owner  to 
change  it  to  any  (or  even  all)  of  the  different  va- 
rieties to  be  desired.  In  addition  to  Mr.  Down- 
ing's  remarks,  I  would  say,  that  it  is  better  to  use 
Babbit's  grafting  wax,  as  it  facilitates  the  union  be- 
tween the  stock  and  scion,  and  if  put  on  with  care 
(the  same  as  in  ordinary  grafting)  it  prevents  the 
stock  from  bleeding ;  so  that  one  can  graft  them  as 
early  in  the  spring  as  the  frost  will  permit,  thereby 
securing  a  better  growth  and  ripening  of  the  wood, 
than  if  postponed  till  June.  The  grand  secret  of 
success  is,  in  kupvng  aU  sprouts  Jnnn  growing  on 
the  htad  or  buU>  of  the  vine  grafted.  ^  Generally,  on 
a  vine,  where  the  roots  and  top  unite,  there  is  an 
enlargement,  (which  I  call  the  nead,)  which  is  full 
of  eyes,  which  are  very  ready  to  put  forth  and  ab- 
sorb the  sap  and  supply  the  place  of  the  old  vine 
removed.  As  often  as  once  a  week  I  dig  around 
the  head  of  the  vine,  and  remove  all  the  sprouts, 
taking  great  care  not  to  break  the  buds  of  tne  sci- 
ons or  aisturb|tiiem  in  the  least  I  never  leave  but 
two  buds  on  a  scion,  and  cover  them  with  fine  earth, 
over  which  strew  a  little  fine  mulchings  so  that  it 
will  keep  moist  around  the  buds. 

I  hope  Mr.  F.,  and  many  others,  will  try  the 
above,  ror  I  think  they  will  be  more  Uian  satisfied 
with  tiie  result  Rradkb. 

WinchesUr,  ^pril,  1856. 


Mr.  Willis,  of  Orange,  Mass.,  has  sold  the 

right  of  his  "Improved  Stump  Extractor,"  for  the 
States  of  Wisconsin  and  Iowa,  to  a  gentieman  in 
Milwaukie,  for  $8000. 
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AH  ALSESFET,  OB  JERSET  COW. 


The  Aldernef  cow,  Plora,  repreeeuted  abore,  was 
exhibited  and  admired  by  the  loven  of  good  stock, 
at  the  great  eihibition  in  BoBton,  lart  fidl.  She  was 
owned  by  a.  H.  French,  Esq.,  of  Andover,AIa88., 
who  also  exhibited  other  excellent  stuck.  The  Al- 
derney  and  Jeraeys  are  bred  on  two  ielondj  off  the 
eout  ot  England,  where  no  pains  is  apared  to  keep 
them  pure.  They  are  tight  red,  yellow,  dun  or 
&WD-co]ored ;  short,  wild-homed,  deer-necked, 
thin,  and  Bmall-boiied,  irregularly,  but  often  Tery 
awkwardly  shaped. 

An  English  writer  of  emenence  laya :  "The  Al- 
derney,  contidering  ita  Torocioua  appetite — for  it 
devours  almost  as  much  aa  a  ahort-hom— yields 
very  little  milk.  That  milfc,  however,  ia  of  an  ex- 
traordinary eicellent  quality,  and  gives  more  but 
ler  than  can  be  obtained  from  the  milk  of  any  oth- 
er cow.  Of  this  no  one  can  doubt  who  has  pos- 
seaaed  any  Aldemey  cowa.  The  milk  of  the  Alder- 
ney  cow  fita  her  for  the  aituaUon  in  which  she  is 
usually  placed,  and  where  the  excellence  of  the 
ticte  is  regarded  and  not  the  ezpoiae ;  but  it  ia  i 
rich  enough,  yielding  the  small  quantity  that  she 
does,  to  pay  for  what  ahe  ooeta." 


THE  STRIPES  SftlTIBBEL. 
In  answer  to  your  correspondent,  F,  H.  Whitney, 


acquainted  with  the  striped  squirrel  ii 
that  his  habits  are  all  the  tame ;  and  f 


n  both  States ; 
I ;  and  further,  that  if 
Hr.  W.  ever  saw  &esh  dirt  lay  at  the  mouth  of  a 
hole,  that  there  had  been  some  other  help  at  work 
that  did  not  belong  to  the  fomily  of  striped  squir- 
lela. 


the  manner  of  digging  correct  in  one  quarter  of  the 
insUncea,  They  dig  according  to  circumstances 
in  the  soil  and  situation,  frequently  mnning  along 
several  feet  on  a  level,  and  not  more  than  ax  or 
eight  inches  below  the  surface.  If  anybody  else 
ever  sees  a  squirrel  digging  his  bole  and  leaving  the 
dirt  at  the  mouth,  I  wish  tbej-  would  let  me  know 
it,  as  soon  as  possible,  and  I  vrill  pay  them  hand- 
somely for  the  trouble.  B,  F,  Cotteb. 
Pdham,  J^.H.,  Ftb.,  1856. 


far  IM  Nem  £nj(fand  Farmf. 

H0BSE8  WITHOUT  EAT-IICB  OS 
CATTLE,  Ac 

Mb.  Editob: — Although  not  enga^din  farming, 
still  I  am  a  constant  and  well  enterlomed  reader  of 
yourvaluable  paper,  and  feelhighly  interested  in  the 
subjecla  that  fill  ita  columns.  In  the  number  for 
March  15, 1  noticed  an  article  on  the  use  of  corn- 
stalks as  fodder,  and  the  preference  cattle  have  for 
those  of  the  sweet  com,  mentioned  by  Gen.  Chand- 
ler, of  Lexington,  and  which  foct  has  been  observed 
by  Dthen.  But  what  I  wish  to  say  is,  that  one  of 
mv  townsmen  cuts  yearly  about  six  acres  of  stalks, 
with  which  he  keeps  five  horses  in  ^ood  working 
order,  dealing  it  t»  them  finely  cut,  with  the  aver- 
age quantity  of  cobmeaL  With  regard  to  keeping 
on  hay  and  grain,  a  friend  of  mine  who  has  constant 
use  for  his  horses  in  teaming  ou  the  road,  says  he 
keeps  tbem  in  good  condition  with  seven  quarts  of 
meal  and  shorts  with  their  hay,  dealing  to  each 
horse  two  quarts  in  the  morning,  two  at  noon,  and 
three  at  night,  with  no  more  hay  than  irill  be  eaten 
up  dean. 

In  the  artiole  under  the  caption  "What  ails  my 
Cow  f"  the  writer  says  "he  uses  unguintum  on  the 
parts  affected,  spannglv."  It  shoiud  be  thus  used, 
if  at  all,  as  hj  tlie  cow  lapping  it  oB,  and  perhaps. 
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too,  by  absorption,  might  sicken  and  die,  as  we 
knew  once  to  be  the  case,  where  this  mercunal 
preparation  was  rather  too  lavishly  used. 

Some  of  our  older  fkrmers  contend  that  the  lice 
go  as  regularly  to  the  animal's  nose  to  drink,  as  the 
cow  does  herself  to  the  brook.  Hence,  thev  say, 
that  the  best  mode  to  eet  rid  of  them  is,  to  bore  a 
gimlet-hole  or  two  in  Uie  stanchions,  and  fill  with 
the  ointment,  so  that  it  may  be  rubbed  ofif  upon  the 
neck  of  the  animal,  or  by  applying  a  circle  of  it 
around  the  horns  and  neck.  Others,  upon  the  same 
principle,  apply  oil  about  the  head  and  neck,  and 
declare  it  to  be  effectual,  leaving  the  lice  to  perish 
on  the  premises,  or  quit,  just  as  they  choose. — 
Whether  the  theory  be  correct,  or  otherwise,  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say.    WiU  you  enlighten  me  ? 

Wialtkam,  Mardi,  1856.  8.  B.  £. 

Reicarks. — ^The  caution  about  unguintum  on 
cattle  is  a  timely  one.  It  neoer  should  be  used. 
Even  when  applied  moderately,  a  little  exposure 
may  make  the  animal  so  susceptible  to  external  in- 
fluences, as  to  cause  great  mischief  by  it  It  is  a 
preparation  of  mercury  or  quicksilver,  a  metal,  and 
passes  into  the  circulation  of  the  system,  and,  it  is 
said,  into  the  bones  themselves.  The  teeth  some- 
times become  Ioobc  so  that  the  animal  cannot  eat, 
even  if  it  had  appetite.  Good  feed,  cleanliness 
every  way,  frequent  carding,  and  the  careful  appli- 
cation of  soft  oil,  will  prevent  the  access  of  vermin. 
Lamp  oil  is  too  clogging.  A  little  neat's  foot  oil 
will  cover  a  large  surface  if  carefully  applied.  The 
hand  shoiUd  be  otl^  then  draw  the  hair  of  the  an- 
imal through  it  from  every  part  of  the  body,  and 
rub  the  oil  down  to  the  skin.  This  should  be  re- 
peated as  long  as  any  live  animal  appears. 


F&r  ike  Hem  ^nflaiwi  Farmer, 

POTATOES  TO  BE  PLANTEB. 

Mb.  Editor  : — In  your  paper  of  March  8, 1  no- 
tice some  sensible  remarks  about  potatoes  to  be 
planted, — ^probably  from  the  pen  of^the  intelligent 
superintendent  of  the  county  farm  at  Ipswich,  as  I 
have  before  met  something  of  the  same  kind  about 
his  operations  on  the  grounds  under  his  care.  I 
know  of  no  man  whose  observations  are  better  en- 
titled to  respect.  It  is  so  common  to  speak  of  the 
•♦tuber"  or  tne  "root"  of  the  potato  as  tiie  seed  to 
be  planted  that  whoever  would  use  the  term  ''seed" 
in  a  different  sense,  is  bound  to  explain  its  mean- 

That  fair  potatoes  can  be  grown,  from  what  are 
called  *'snuill  potatoes,"  there  can  be  no  doubt ; — 
but  if  the  practice  of  planting  only  «smdl  potatoes" 
is  continued  for  several  years,  the  crop  will  desen- 
erate,  there  can  be  as  little  doubt.  For  plantmg, 
I  would  select  those  of  fair  size  and  firm  texture, 
fully  ripe.  I  would  have  the  ground  fairly  fertil- 
ized— ^but  would  take  care  that  the  potatoes  plant- 
ed should  not  come  directly  in  contact  witn  the 
manure,  fbr  when  they  do,  there  is  more  danger  of 
the  rot.  \\ 

Mardi,  1856. 

Note. — In  the  same  paper  I  noticed  Mr.  Dri- 
ver's account  of  his  Ayrsnire  cow,  that  gave  about 


eight  ouarts  of  milk  per  day,  for  each  day  of  the 
year;  mis,  if  I  do  not  mistake,  is  quite  equal  to  the 
best  of  your  neighbor's  Devons.  The  fact  is,  that 
no  man  has  anything  so  good  that  another  cannot 
be  found  with  something  ta  match  it. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer, 

HAiniBE— URINE. 

BY  H.  D.  WHITE. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  of  late  on  the 
subject  of  liquid  manures ;  yet  few  of  our  farmers, 
comparatively  speaking,  appear  to  be  aware  of  their 
importance.  Urine  contams  principles  that  act 
with  great  energy  when  this  liquid  is  applied  as  a 
stimulus  to  vegetables.  In  most  Europeim  coun- 
t)ries,  its  value  is  so  well  understood  that  it  is  there 
rigidly  economized,  and  appropriated  with  as  much 
care  as  are  the  solid  voidings  of  animals. 

Of  cows'  urine,  Brande  gives  the  following  ana- 
lysis. In  one  hundred  parts,  those  found  to  be 
presents— 

Of  Hydroehlonte  of  PoUn  and  AimnoniA. l-S 

Sttlphate  of  Ponw 0.S 

Carbonate  of  Poun 0.4 

Phosphate  of  Lime OJ 

Urea. 04 

Water - W.8 

100.0 

The  urine  of  the  horse,  according  to  Vauquelin, 
contains,  in  one  hundred  parts — 

Of  Carbonate  of  Lime LI 

Carttonate  of  Soda 0.9 

Hlppurate  of  Soda 2.4 

Hydrochlorate  of  Potass 0.0 

Urea 0.7 

Water M-O 

100.0 

Human  urine,  adopting  the  analysis  of  Berzefius, 
contains,  in  one  thousand  parts — 

Of  Urea «>•» 

Lactic  Acid "•!* 

Uric  Acid LOO 

Muons 0.82 

Sulphate  of  Potass. 87.01 

Sulphate  of  Soda 

Phosphate  of  Soda t.16 

Phosphate  of  Ammonia 2.04 

Hydrochlorate  of  Soda L0& 

Bjdrochlorate  of  Ammonia 4.45 

Phosphate  of  Magnesia  and  Lime L50 

Silicic  Add LOO 

Water -926.00 

1000.00 

In  the  above  tabular  exhibit,  the  quantity  of  sul- 
phate of  soda  is  not  given — ^probably  an  omission  by 
the  compositor ;  but  this  is  oy  no  means  a  material 
defect,  as  the  quantity  of  that  article,  be  it  more  or 
less,  would  affect  but  slightly  its  value  as  a  manu- 
rial  agent  The  components  of  the  solid  excre- 
ments, including  those  of  the  ash,  or  residuum  re- 
maining after  d^agration,  are  here  given,  as  it 
may  be  interesting  to  some  to  compare  them  with 
those  of  the  liqmd  voidmgs.  The  nrst  analysis  is 
by  Haidlen,  the  second  by  Jackson : — 

Fresh  cow  manure,  in  one  hundred  partsr-the 
animal  being  fed  on  hay,  straw,  beans  and  potar 


S.S  of  bile  In  a  state  of  alteratton. 

6.S  mucus,  ko. 

14.1  noD-digested  (crude)  vegetable  remains  and  asMk 
76.4  water. 

The  ashes,  which  amounted  to  six  per  centi  were 
composed  of  the  following  ingredients: 


i 
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Phosphate  of  lime 10.09 

Photphate  of  Kagneaia 10.00 

Perphosphate  of  Iron 8*0& 

Carbonate  of  Potass 1-06 

Sulphate  of  Lime 8.01 

SilidoAcid 88.07 

8 


100.00 


Of  horse  manure— the  aDimal  being  fed  on  oats, 
straw  and  hay — one  hundred  parts  contained — 

Of  biliary  matter,  and  coloring  matter,  in  a  state 

of  alteration .....8.7 

Mncns.  (crude,)  &c.  &e..... 0.8 

Non-d(gested  yegetable  remains  and  ashes. 20.2 

Water/. ...60.8 

100.0 

The  ashes  amounted  to  six  per  cent.,  and  their 
composition,  as  developed  by  the  analysis  of  Jack- 
son, is  as  follows  :— 

6.00  Phosphate  of  Lime. 
18.75  Carbonate  of  Lime. 
88.25  Phosphate  of  Magnesia. 
40.00  Water. 


deep,  (2  or  3  inches)  you  have  then  an  abidmg  root 
deep  and  strengthened  against  the  attacks  of  "Old 
Jack  Frost"  who  will  never  die,  but  at  his  word 
every  flower,  leaf  and  blade,  droops  and  dies.  He 
never  compromises — all  the  garden  is  his  and,  man 
is  green,  if  he  fails  to  heed  his  law.  H.  Poor, 
Aeu7  York,  April  Itk,  1856. 


100.00 


An  experiment  which  goes  fiir  towards  demon- 
gtratmg  the  great  value  and  efficacy  of  urine  when 
used  manunally,  waspubUshed  not  long  since  in 
an  English  paper.  We  present  it  in  the  author's 
own  words : — 

"A  box  of  fine  white  sand  was  exposed  to  a  heat 
sufficiently  intense  to  dissipate  its  moisture  and  de- 
stroy every  particle  of  organized  matter  it  con- 
tained. It  was  then  placed  in  a  dry  situation,  and 
some  seeds  of  the  Egyptian  wheat  being  planted  in 
it,  the  whole  mass  was  saturated  with  urine  in  a 
state  of  incipient  putridity.  The  result  of  the  ex- 
periment was  that  the  wheat  ve^tated — ^grew  ra- 
pidly through  the  season,  and  m  autumn,  rather 
before  the  maturation  of  the  same  g[rain  in  the 
open  fields,  produced  a  remarkable  yield  of  fine 
and  well  developed  grain.  The  application  of  the 
liquid  was  made  weekly  during  the  season." 

Such  &ctB  have  an  important  significance,  and 
should  be  recorded  and  carefully  pondered  by  the 
agriculturist. 

Windham,  Me.,  April,  1856. 


For  the  New  Sn^and  Farmer. 

WDTTEB  KILLED  WHEAT. 


Mr.  Editor  : — ^Winter's  great  winding  sheet  is 
rapidly  being  dissolved — ^the  sunny  breezes,  for  the 
past  few  days,  have  Knunusual  viUxme,  every  fiice 
IS  joyous,  and  whose  more  so  than  the  former  who 
anxiously  looks  for  "seed  time,"  and  the  green  blade 
of  wheat  that  so  early  peers  itself  through  the  re- 
maining snow.  Very  soon  he  will  be  enabled  to 
discover  the  winter-killed  patches,  if  there  are  any, 
and  I  would  advise  him  to  harrow  over  these  patch- 
es and  sow  as  early  as  possible  some  spring  uihtai, 
adding  ashes  and  ume,  or  ashes  alone,  by  which  he 
adds  uniform  beauty  to  his  field,  and  the  waste 
spot  is  profitably  employed. 

On  tne  whole,  it  has  been  a  favorable  winter  for 
grain.  The  danger  to  the  crop  rises  thus — ^a  deep 
snow  to  lie,  while  the  grain  is  growing  and  before 
the  ground  freezes,  is  ukely  to  produce  suffocation, 
and  rot,  or  an  open  or  an  early  breaking  up  of  win- 
ter, throwing  it  out  by  the  roots,  by  alternate  thaw- 
ingand  fireezing — this  late  spring  is  favorable. 
^This  teaches  a  lesson,  that  no  other  farm-work 
should  hinder — sow  early  in  September,  cultivate 


THIETEEHTH  LEGISLATIVE  AGEICTJL- 
TUEAL  MEETING. 

RiVORID  VOX  *HS  Faimxr  bt  H.  E.  Rookwill. 

The  IhiHunUi  and  last  of  the  series  of  Legislative 
Agricultural  Meetings  was  held  in  the  Hall  of  the 
House,  Tuesday  evening.  The  subject  for  consider- 
ation was,  "Fruits — ^their  cultivation  and  preserva- 
tion." 

Hon.  Marshall  P.  "Wilder  was  invited  to  take 
the  chair,  and  on  doing  so  he  spoke  twenty  min- 
utes upon  the  topic  assigned  for  the  consideration 
of  the  meeting,  and  with  which  he  is  so  enturely  fa- 
miliar.   Few  subjects,  he  said,  exhibit  so  remarka- 
bly the  progress  of  American  society,  as  the  culti- 
vation of  fruit    It  is  only  about  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury since  the  first  horticultural  society  in  our  coun- 
try was  established — the  Massachusetts  society,  and 
a  kindred  one  in  Pennsylvania.    Now,  they  are 
scattered  over  the  country,  from  Maine  to  Califor- 
nia, and  from  the  British  Provinces  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.    All  are  working  harmoniously  together, 
and  aiding  the  American    Pomological  Society, 
whose  influence  extends  throughout  our  national 
domain.    The  extent  of  the  demand  for  fruit  trees 
at  the  present  time  may  be  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  from  a  single  nursery  in  New  York,  $80,000 
worth  of  trees  and  plants  were  sold  last  year.  The 
fruit  crop  in  the  United  States  is  now  believed  to 
exceed  $30,000,000  in  value  annually, — more  than 
double  the  rye  crop,  and  nearly  equal  to  that  of 
the  potato.    It  is  rapidly  increasing  in  importance, 
and  is  destined  to  become  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant departments  of  American  husbandry.  No  coun- 
try is  better  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  fruit  than 
ours,  especially,  of  the  apple  and  pear.    Strange  as 
it  may  seem,  there  are  some  varieties  of  the  pear 
that  seem  to  flourish  better  in  Mississippi  than  in 
our  own  section.    The  Julienne  pear  reaches  the 
weight  of  half  a  pound  there,  and  the  Beurre  Diel 
sometimes  weighs  a  pound  and  a  half;  and  these 
from  trees  only  seven  years  from  the  bud  and  fif- 
teen feet  high,  bearing  from  one  to  two  hundred 
specimens  each. 

It  is  not  easy  to  calculate  the  importance  of  fruit 
culture,  whether  we  consider  the  crop  as  a  luxury, 
or  as  contributing  to  health  and  wealth.  At  no  dis- 
tant day,  it  is  probable  we  shall  be  large  exporters 
of  fruit  to  other  countries.  It  is,  therefore,  a  sub- 
ject which  deserves  careful  inquiry  as  to  what  is  the 
best  mode  of  cultivation,  and  what  are  the  varieties 
best  adapted  to  particular  localities,  and  also,  to 
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general  cultivatioii.  As  there  would  not  be  time 
to  speak  of  many  kinds  of  fruit  in  one  lecture,  he 
would  confine  his  remarks  to  the  pear. 

The  impression  formerly  prevailed  that  a  long 
life  was  required  to  bring  the  pear  to  bearing,  and 
hence  the  distich : 


**He  who  pUnts  pe»n, 
PUnta  tbem  for  his  heirs." 


The  first  thing  necessary  is  a  genial  soil,  and 
proper  preparation  of  it.  It  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary that  the  soil  should  be  rich  and  deep,  or  be 
made  so  by  artificial  means.  Thorough  draining  of 
the  soil,  also,  in  some  cases,  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  success.  In  a  cold,  wet  soil,  disease  commences 
at  the  root ;  the  juices  become  stagnant,  and  unfit 
for  yegetation.  Thorough  draining  permits  the  air 
to  permeate  the  soil,  warm  it,  and  prepares  the  la- 
tent fertilizing  elements  as  food.  Plants  do  not 
sufier  from  drought  where  the  soil  is  properly 
drained.  The  importance  of  draining  is  begin- 
ning to  be  understood,  and  is  attracting  the  atten- 
tion of  governments,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
The  Emperor  of  France  has  recently  recommended 
the  appropriation  of  100,000,000  francs  ($20,000,- 
000)  for  the  encouragement  of  draining, — an  act 
which,  if  properly  expended,  will  redound  as  much 
to  his  honor  as  any  of  his  life. 

For  fruit  trees  tiie  upper  and  lower  soils,  with  ap- 
propriate manures,  should  be  thoroughly  incorporat- 
ed. But  however  properly  the  soil  is  prepared,  the 
varieties  selected  for  cultivation  must  be  suited  to 
their  localities  also.  All  are  not  adapted  equally 
well  to  the  same  section  of  the  country.  All  plants 
flourish  best  in  soils  similar  to  those  in  which  they 
originally  grew.  Although  we  have  many  excel- 
lent foreign  varieties,  the  safest  way  is  to  raise  our 
own  seedlings.  Van  Mons,  after  a  long  experience^ 
advised  to  sow  seeds  in  order  to  obtain  better 
fruits.  He  (Mr.  Wilder)  was  satisfied  that  the 
best  means  of  obtaining  the  most  valuable  plants 
for  particular  localities  is  to  plant  the  most  hardy 
and  vigorous  seeds,  on  the  principle  that  like  pro- 
duces like,  and  from  the  conviction  that  immature 
seeds  will  not  produce  vigorous,  healthy  plants. 

In  reference  to  the  cultivation  of  the  pear  upon 
quince  stocks,  he  thought  the  prejudice  against  this 
practice  must  have  arisen  frt)m  a  want  of  proper 
management  The  pear  upon  the  quince  should 
be  planted  deep  enough  to  cover  the  place  of  junc- 
tion three  or  four  inches  below  the  soil,  and  then 
the  pear  will  throw  out  roots  from  itself,  and  the 
result  will  be  not  only  early  fridting,  but  also 
strength  and  longevity. 

On  the  subject  of  the  preservation  of  fruit,  he 
said  particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  gather- 
ing it.  The  pear  should  generally  be  picked  a  few 
days  before  it  would  naturally  come  to  maturity. 
If  the  process  of  fermentation  commences,  the  cel- 
lular tissues  are  broken,  and  decay  will  ensue. 


When  picked,  pears  should  be  kept  at  a  low 
temperature,  that  the  ripening  process  may  not 
commence.  The  great  difficulty  is  to  keep  them 
from  ripening  in  the  warm  autumnal  days,  and  he 
had  not  been  able  to  keep  a  perfect  equilibrium  of 
temperature  without  the  use  of  ice  in  the  months 
of  October  and  November. 

In  relation  to  the  profits  of  frmt  culture  he  thought 
there  was  no  branch  of  husbandry  that  could  be 
made  more  profitable.  One  gentleman  in  this  vicin- 
ity purchased  in  1848  as  many  dwarf  pear  trees  as 
he  could  plant  upon  an  acre,  setting  them  in  rows 
eight  feet  by  twelve ;  and  between  the  pear  trees  he 
planted  quinces.  He  received  from  them  on  the  5th 
year  120  bushels  of  pears  and  60  bushels  of  quinces. 
He  sold  about  70  bushels  of  the  pears  at  from  $5 
to  $6  a  bushel,  and  gave  the  rest  away.  Only  two 
or  three  per  cent,  of  the  trees  have  died,  and  they 
are  still  healthy  and  vigorous.  Similar  &cts  might 
be  adduced  to  show  the  pecuniary  advantage  of 
the  business  of  raising  fruits.  The  following  list  was 
then  given  as  being  those  which  are  best  suited  to 
this  section  of  the  country,  those  at  the  head  of 
each  class  being  the  earliest  to  ripen. 


Doyenne  d'Bte, 
Beurre  Oiffart, 
Boetieser, 


8U1U1EB  TAXIETIBB. 

Boston, 

Tyson, 

Brandywine. 


EABLY  AUTUMN. 


BarOett, 
Doyenne  Boonook, 


Gk>lden  Beurre  of  Bilboa, 
Andrews. 


IdD  AND  LATE  AUTUMN. 


Looise  Bonne  de  Jersey, 

Belle  Lucradre, 

Seekel. 

Urt>anlBte, 

Flemish  B«aittj, 

Lodge, 


Paradise  d'Automnes, 
Beurre  Bose, 
Beurre  Diel, 
Vlgat  d'AIencon, 
Yicar  of  Winkiteid, 
Beurre  d'Anjou. 


WINTER  TABIETIES. 

Lawrence,  Beurre  d'Aremberg, 

Winter  Nelis.  Kaster  Beurre, 

Beurre  Languer,  Doyenne  d'Aleneon. 
Glout  Moroeau, 

VARIETIES  WHICH  SUCCEED  WELL  ON  THE  QUINCE, 


Beurre  d'Amalis, 

Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey, 

Belle  LueratiTe, 

Urbanlste, 

Ducliiesse  d'Angooleme, 

Beurre  Diel, 

Beurre  d'AnJou, 


VioarofWinkfield, 
NouTeau  Porteau, 
Figue  d'Aleneon, 
Winter  Nells, 
Glout  Morceao, 
Easter  Beurre, 
Doyenne  d'Alenoon. 


NEW  KINDa  WHICH  GIVE  GOOD  PROMISE. 

Conseillor  de  la  Cow, 

Sheldon, 

Walker, 

HowelL 


Beurre  Glairgeau, 

**      Storkman, 

**     Superfine, 
Emile  d'Heyst, 
PtutlZ. 

Mr.  A.  G.  Sheldon,  of  Wilmington,  said  he  had 
cultivated  pears  but  littie ;  but  he  had  cultivated 
apples  with  much  success  and  profit.  In  his  prac- 
tice he  had  followed  the  counsel  of  an  early  friend, 
and  during  the  last  sixteen  years  he  had  set  out 
1200  apple  trees.  When  he  commenced  setting 
them  out,  one  man  told  him  it  was  of  no  use,  for 
he  would  never  get  the  fruit  from  them.  But 
that  was  not  a  proper  principle  to  act  upon.  His 
mother,  after  she  was  eighty-eight  years  of  age,  re- 
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quested  him  to  set  out  an  apple  tree  in  each  corner 
of  his  garden,  and  he  did  it,  and  she  lived  to  eat 
the  fruit  from  two  of  them.  He  sold  his  wmter 
apples  last  year,  on  the  trees,  for  $300.  Apples 
would  pay  for  raising  for  stock.  Sweet  apples  are 
good  to  feed  to  horses  occasionally.  A  neighbor 
had  a  oow  that  seemed  to  fail  in  her  milk,  and  after 
being  fed  half  a  peck  of  sweet  apples  a  day,  for 
three  days,  her  milk  increased  one  quarter.  For 
the  market  he  thought  the  Baldwin  variety,  the  best 
on  the  whole.  He  preferred  to  have  his  trees  so 
trimmed  as  to  have  five  main  branches,  in  order 
that,  whichever  way  the  wind  may  blow  they  will 
be  less  liable  to  be  spHt.  He  had  tried  setting 
them  out  at  thirty-five  feet  apart ;  but  he  believed 
that  twenty-five  feet  was  a  sufficiently  great  distance. 
It  is  better  to  cultivate  the  trees  in  this  way,  in  or- 
der that  the  greatest  amount  of  fruit  may  be  ob- 
tained in  the  shortest  time.  There  is  only  one 
man  who  knows  where  the  first  Baldwin  apple  tree 
grew,  and  Mr.  Sheldon  hoped  some  one  would  as- 
certain the  exact  locality,  and  cause  a  monument 
to  be  erected  in  honor  of  Loabq  Baldwin,  who 
raised  that  tree  which  has  proved  so  great  a  bless- 
ing to  the  State.  Such  benefactors  ought  to  be 
gratefully  remembered;  and  he  hoped  a  monu- 
ment in  honor  of  the  chairman  of  the  meeting 
would  eventually  be  erected  also. 

The  chairman  stated  as  an  inducement  to  plant 
trees,  that  a  gentleman  at  the  age  of  seventy-five 
commenced  the  planting  of  a  nursery,  and  he  lived 
to  be  over  a  hundred  years  of  age,  and  eat  of  the 
fruits  of  his  trees  for  many  years. 

Dr.  Fisher,  of  Fitchburg,  had  planted  over  a 
thousand  pear  trees  within  the  last  two  years.  He 
took  much  pains  to  prepare  the  soil,  by  digging 
holes  five  feet  in  diameter  when  they  were  set  out, 
and  filling  in  with  rich  surface  soiL  He  had  not  as 
yet  had  sufficient  experience  to  enable  him  to 
speak  of  results. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Lewis,  of  Framingham,  first  set  out 
pear  trees  twenty  years  ago,  and  he  had  cultivated 
them  on  pear  stocks.  He  had  four  Seckle  pear 
trees,  each  of  which  yields  $25  worth  of  pears  an- 
nually. He  thought  there  was  no  business  more 
profitable  for  a  young  man  than  to  cultivate  pears. 

Mr.  Sdion  Brown,  of  Oonoord,  also  called  at- 
tention to  the  profit  of  raising  fruit  A  gentleman 
who  had  brought  up  a  family,  and  who  had  reached 
nearly  seventy  years  of  age,  and  lost  much  of  his 
property,  had  a  few  acres  of  land,  upon  which 
he  set  out  one  hundred  apple  trees,  and  now  he  is 
made  independent  by  the  fruit  of  his  trees.  Mr. 
Brown  lurged  the  cultivation  of  the  smaller  fruits, 
such  as  the  currant,  gooseberry,  raspberry,  &c. 
There  is  too  little  interest  in  this  matter,  and  he 
thought  women  as  much  to  be  blamed  as  men  in 
regard  to  it.  Mothers  ought  to  insist  that  their 
children  shall  cultivate  fruits.    He  had  no  doubt 


there  would  be  seen  a  marked  difference,  as  they 
go  out  into  the  world,  between  families  reared  in 
connection  with  a  good  garden  and  plenty  of  fruit, 
and  those  that  have  not  been  so  reared.  The  for- 
mer will  be  seen  to  go  in  advance  of  the  latter  in 
morals  and  virtue,  and  everything  that  goes  to 
make  this  a  comfortable  and  pleasant  world.  There 
is  then  a  moral  as  well  as  physical  aspect  to  this 
subject.  Every  one*  ought  to  plant  a  tree ;  and 
now  is  the  time,  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  to  do 
this  work.  Let  every  one  urge  the  planting  of 
trees,  to  cultivate  and  improve  the  taste  and  to 
beautify  our  homes. 

Mr.  Sheldon  urged  upon  the  young  present  to 
carry  out  the  suggestions  of  the  last  speaker,  and 
to  cherish  the  memory  of  such  men  as  Loami  Bald- 
win. Being  about  to  leave  to  take  the  cars  for 
home,  the  chairman  expressed  to  him  his  thanks 
for  the  honorable  mention  of  his  name,  and  assured 
him  that  he  would  be  most  happy  to  join  in  erect- 
ing a  monument  on  the  site  where  the  original 
Baldwin  apple  tree  stood ;  but  he  begged  that  the 
monument  to  himself  might  be  postponed  a  few 
years. 

Mr.  Sheldon. — I  hope  it  may  for  many.  In  an- 
swer to  inquiries,  Mr.  Sheldon  said  he  cultivated 
the  land  of  his  orchard,  and  trimmed  the  trees  just 
high  enough  to  allow  cattle  in  plowing  to  pass  un- 
der the  limbs.  He  did  not  care  how  low  the  limbs 
grew,  were  it  not  for  plowing  under  them.  He  set 
his  trees  about  twenty-five  feet  apart.  The  trees 
might  not  last  as  long  to  be  highly  manured,  and 
to  have  the  ground  plowed ;  but  there  was  a  quick- 
er return  and  greater  profits  on  the  whole.  It  was 
better  to  get  the  money  quicker  and  use  it,  than  to 
be  twenty  or  thirty  years  about  it  The  remarks 
of  Mr.  Sheldon  were  exceedingly  valuable,  and 
met  with  the  hearty  applause  of  the  audience. 

Mr.  W.  J.  BucKMlNSTER  spoke  of  the  relative 
value  of  sweet  apples,  which  he  thought  excellent 
for  feeding  to  stock.  He  condemned  the  practice 
of  buying  fruit  trees  at  auction  sales,  where  gener- 
ally only  refuse  trees  are  sold.  Boot  grafting,  too, 
he  opposed.  No  security  could  be  had  for  good 
trees  except  from  thrifty  plants,  produced  from 
seedlings. 

The  relative  profit  of  cultivation  of  fruit  and  of 
grass  or  grain  upon  the  same  land,  was  then  dis- 
cussed by  several  gentlemen,  Mr.  John  Brooks, 
of  Princeton,  doubting  whether  the  profit  in  culti- 
vating fruit,  for  a  long  period,  would  be  as  great  as 
that  of  some  other  crops.  He  thought  the  land 
where  trees  are  cultivated  could  not  be  profitably 
used  for  the  cultivation  of  other  crops  at  the  same 
time. 

Mr.  Brown  had  made  no  calculation,  but  he 
had  been  upon  Mr.  Sheldon's  orchards  many  times 
and  had  noticed  every  year  that  he  had  fine  crops 
of  com  and  potatoes  and  turnips  there.      He 
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thought  the  crops  obtained  there  were  as  good  as 
any  on  the  farm,  from  the  fact  that  in  the  endeavor 
to  cultivate  the  trees  well,  the  whole  soil  is  well  cul- 
tivated. Large  crops  have  been  obtained  for  six- 
teen years,  and  can  be  obtained  for  ten  years 
more ;  and  then,  if  the  trees  become  too  large  to 
enable  him  to  cultivate  the  land  profitably,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  there  may  be  reserved  from 
each  acre  two  trees  that  will,  be  worth  more  than 
all  the  hay  to  be  got  from  an  acre.  He  (Mr. 
Brown)  got  his  best  crops  where  the  trees  stand, 
for  the  reason  that  the  land  is  there  cultivated 
best  He  had  obtained  from  thirty  to  fiity-six 
bushels  of  com  on  the  same  land  where  the  trees 
are.  He  had  raised  also  twenty  bushels  of  wheat 
to  the  acre,  and  four  tons  of  millet  There  was  no 
doubt  in  his  mind  as  to  the  practicability  of  raising 
good  crops  where  there  is  an  orchard,  nor  as  to  the 
profit  from  the  cultivation  of  fruit  in  comparison 
with  other  crops. 

The  meeting  this  evening  was  large  and  very  in- 
teresting, and  the  discussion,  up  to  a  late  hour,  was 
quite  animated ;  but  we  have  not  room  for  further 
details. 

Por  ^  Neit  EngUmd  Fanner. 

''HOW  DID  Ton  RAISE  SUCH  NICE 

PEPPEBS  ?'* 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^Having  purchased  a  small  place 
last  spring,  as  the  first  step  towards  success  in  its 
cultivation,  I  subscribed  for  the  JV.  E,  FatTnar,  and 
found  it  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

One  item  m  relation  to  saving  suds,  slops,  &c., 
for  the  benefit  of  the  garden,  was  worth  more  to  me 
than  a  year's  subscription.  I  took  a  cask,  and  put 
in  the  droppings  from  the  hen  roost,  and  filled  it 
with  waste  water  from  the  house,  and  at  night, 
with  a  pail  and  dipper,  applied  it  to  beds,  vines,  &c., 
and  in  fact,  used  no  other  manure  for  the  garden. 

Some  ladies  of  delicate  organization  mignt  have 
turned  up  their  noses ;  but  I  was  bound  to  have  a 
garden,  and  I  succeeded.  I  have  been  asked  fre- 
quently, ''how  did  you  raise  such  nice  peppers  ? 
Mine  never  get  ripe."  My  answer  is,  '*!  take  the 
papers.'' 

It  was  my  intention  to  enter  the  arena  against 
small  potatoes,  and  I  experimented  carefully  with 
eyes,  butts,  lar^e,  small,  cut  and  whole  potatoes ; 
and  my  conclusion  is,  that,  with  well  prepared  soil, 
and  proper  culture,  small  potatoes  are  as  good  as 
large.  A  friend  gave  me  eight  potatoes  of  the 
Jackson  variety,  about  half  as  large  as  a  small 
sized  hen's  egg,  of  which  I  made  ten  hills  in  my 
garden.  The  yield  was  three  pecks,  forty-seven  of 
the  largest  weighing  forty-ei^ht  pounds. 

My  employment  as  a  teacher  has  taken  me  from 
home  the  past  six  months,  and, the  consequence  is, 
I  have  no  manure  heap  this  spring.  So  I  must  try 
something  else,  and,  as  I  have  an  acre  and  a  half 


2.  Will  India  wheat  do  as  well  as  buckwheat? 
It  is  easier  to  procure  in  this  vicinity,  and  I  am  told 
it  is  of  the  same  nature. 

3.  Is  clover  preferable  to  either  P  If  so,  how 
much  should  be  sown  to  an  acre  to  turn  under? 

4.  My  land  is  a  gravelly  loam,  with  any  quantity 
of  small  stones ;  would  deep  plowing  be  profitable? 

I  use  plaster  and  ashes,  but  have  never  tried  any 
of  the  popular  fertilizers. 

And  now,  Mr.  Editor,  if  the  mooted  quesdon  of 
''Woman's  Rights"  was  buried,  I  would  be  the  last 
person  to  give  it  a  resurrection,  yet  the  apostle  bas 
decided,  that  one  right  is  to  ask  questions ;  and  as 
I  have  not  the  privilege  (?)  of  avaifing  myself  of  the 
prescribed  source,  I  venture  to  propound  them  thus 
publicly,  trusting  to  your  good  nature  to  reply  to  a 

Orford,  A".  IL,  1856.  Sister  Farmer. 

Remarks. — A  "Sister  Farmer"  will  always  find 
the  "latch  string  out,"  when  she  calls  at  the  door  of 
**The  Farmer t'  and  its  editor  will  find  pleasure  in 
"keeping  up  his  end  of  the  yoke,"  in  an  agricultu- 
ral conversation — if  he  can.  Well,  in  reply  to  query 
1.  Buckwheat  is  good,  and  two  crops  may  be 
plowed  in  the  same  season,  if  it  is  desired. 

2.  India  wheat  we  know  nothing  of;  it  is  prob- 
ably a  fancy  name.  But  any  stocky,  succulent 
plant  will  answer  the  purpose,  that  is,  supply  v^[e- 
table  matter  to  the  soiL 

3.  Clover  is  better,  we  think,  than  most  plants 
to  be  used  as  a  green  manure,  as  it  furnishes  a 
large  amount  of  valuable  roots.  There  is  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  the  time  the  green  plant 
should  be  turned  under ;  some  supposing  the  time 
should  be  when  in  its  greenest  and  most  succulent 
state,  and  others  when  the  plant  has  passed  matu- 
rity, and  is  in  the  first  stage  of  decay.  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Davy  says — "all  green,  succulent  plants  con- 
tain saccharine  or  mucilaginous  matter,  with  woody 
fibre,  and  readily  ferment ;  they  cannot,  therefore, 
if  intended  for  manure,  be  used  too  soon  after  their 
death."  He  also  thinks  the  proper  time  to  turn 
plants  under  for  manure,  is  when  they  are  in  flow- 
er, as  then  their  leaves  are  most  active  in  forming 
nutritive  matter. 

4.  Plow  deep,  gradually.  Very  deep  plowing,  at 
once,  to  lay  down  to  grass,  would  not  be  advisable. 


EXTRACTS  AND  REPLIE& 

PUTTING  LAKD  TO  GRASS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Having  but  recently  turned  my 
attention  to  farming,  I  feel  the  want  of  practical 
experience,  but  as  I  am  willing  to  learn,  either  from 
books,  or  from  any  other  source,  and  knowing  that 
you  are  always  ready  to  give  information  on  this 
most  "noble  and  healthful  employment  of  man,"  I 
wish  to  make  the  following  inquiry. 


last  week's  Farmer,  beyond  a  "reasonable  limit, 
you  miffht  have  spared  yourself  this  article. 

1.  Will  buckwheat,  sown  upon  the  land  and 
plowed  under,  answer  instead  or  manure  ? 


team  may  be  driven  over  it  without  difficulty.  I 
have  been  told,  the  better  way  would  be  to  "top- 
dress  with  sand  or  irravel  and  seed  down  upon  the 
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sod,  for  if  broken  up,  it  will  take  two  or  three  years 
to  get  a  firm  sod,  and  the  land  is  more  liable  to  get 
thrown  up  with  tjie  frost." 

The  inquiry  then  which  I  wish  to  make  is,  would 
you  recommend  the  above  plan,  or  would  you  rath- 
er break  up  the  land,  and  seed  down  with  oats  ?  for 
which  the  land  is  well  suited.  T.  Bbidoe. 

JVbiih  Tewksbvry,  1856. 

Remarks. — Undertake  no  more  than  you  can  ac- 
complish, and  do  U  wdl.  Flow,  by  all  means,  ma- 
nure liberally,  pulverize  thoroughly,  sow  about  two 
bushels  of  oats  per  acre  and  cut  them  for  fodder, 
and  with  the  oats  sow  one  bushel  of  red-top  and 
eight  or  ten  quarts  of  herds  grass  seed  per  acre. 
Top  dressing  will  not  give  new  roots  to  your  grass 
— at  least,  not  very  readily. 

MT  MODE  OF  FABMINO. 

Mr.  Farmer  : — In  1842  I  purchased  a  wild  lot 
of  land,  commenced  clearing  it,  seeding  down  with 
the  first  crop.  Some  part  of  my  land  is  very  dry, 
getting  no  more  than  ten  or  twelve  hundred  pounds 
of  hay  per  acre.  In  1847, 1  commenced  breaking 
up,  plowing  five  or  six  inches  deep,  sowing  the  first 
year  with  oats  and  getting  a  light  crop.  But  since 
I  have  become  a  constant  reader  of  the  JV*.  E. 
Farmer^  I  have  plowed  eight  inches  deep,  (and  more) 
sowed  the  first  crop  to  oats,  peas  and  oats  together, 
and  peas  separate,  turning  under  the  stubble  in  the 
fall.  In  the  spring  I  harrow  it  well.  I  then  haul 
the  manure  from  the  yard  and  stable,  drop  in 
small  heaps,  spread  it  even  and  plow  in  before  it 
dries,  usually  about  thirty  loads  per  acre.  For  com, 
I  dimg  in  the  hill  with  what  I  make  yarding  my 
cattle  nights  the  previous  summer. 

The  next  spnng  I  sowed  li  bushels  wheat,  i 
bushel  timothy  and  four  lbs.  clover  seed  per  acre. 
After  the  above  treatment  I  got  li  to  2  tons  per 
acre,  instead  of  ten  or  twelve  hundred  pounds.  I 
never  allow  myself  to  take  more  than  three  crops 
before  seeding  down.  Shall  we,  as  Vermont  or 
New  England  farmers,  take  a  few  acres  of  our  best 
land  and  wear  it  out  bv  keeping  it  under  the  plow 
for  six  or  eight  years  in  succession  ?  Nay,  but  let 
us  cultivate  our  poorest  part,  so  that  we  shall  have 
none  but  good.  Freeman. 

KorGifiM,  n.,  Fth.  26<A,  1855. 

VALUABLE  SHEEP. 

Mr.  Nathaniel  M.  True,  of  Meriden,  N.  H., 
has  the  present  season  shorn  100  sheep  which  av- 
eraged 6  pounds  14  ounces  per  head,  of  good  wool, 
weU  washed,  and  sold  readily  for  the  highest  price 
paid  at  time  of  sale.  They  are  remarkably  healthy, 
easily  domesticated,  quiet,  cheaply  kept  and  m 
length,  thickness  and  compactness  of  fleece,  are  im- 
Burpassed       ,       A  Friend  to  Imfro\'£M£NT. 

the  red  spider  on  roses. 

Mr.  Editor: — Will  you  have  the  goodness, 
through  your  valuable  paper,  to  tell  me  what  will 
kill  the  red  spider,  that  is  so  destructive  to  house 
plants  ?  I  have  a  choice  rose  that  they  have  almost 
destroyed.  A  Subscriber. 

Hopkinton,  Feb,,  1856. 

Remarks. — ^Whale  oil  soap,  largely  diluted,  or 
soap-suds  and  tobacco  water,  are  said  to  destroy 
the  AcaruSf  or  red  spider.    We  have  not  tested  it. 


mice  onav^D7G  youno  trees. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  find  upon  examination  of  my 
young  apple  trees,  that  the  mice  are  making  havoc 
among  them  by  gnawing  off  the  bark,  near  the 
ground,  where  the  snow  is  deep.  I  think  many 
valuable  young  trees  are  ruined  already,  and  more 
will  be,  if  neglected.  For  prevention  I  tread  down 
the  snow  around  the  trees.  Will  you  give  us  a 
method  to  save  the  trees  that  have  been  gnawed  by 
the  mice.  j.  H.  w. 

JV.  jE.  VUlage,  March,  1856. 

Remarks. — If  the  tree  is  a  valuable  one,  it  may 
be  saved  by  cutting  the  edges  of  the  bark  smooth 
and  inserting,  perpendicularly,  three  or  four  strips 
of  fresh  bark  from  another  tree,  binding  it  up  care- 
fully from  the  air.  

NATIVE  STOCK   AND  MILK. 

Gentlemen  : — Glancing  the  eye  over  the  reports 
of  the  discussions  on  Neat  Stock,  that  took  place  at 
the  farmers'  meeting,  in  the  State  House,  on  Tues- 
day evening  last,  though  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive, 
how  such  varied  reports  of  the  same  thing  could  be 
given,  one  thing  is  clear,  that  J^Tative  Stock  advan- 
ced very  considerably  on  this  occasion.  Thanks  to 
our  noble  friend,  Mr.  Fay,  for  the  views  he  ex- 
pressed. He  is  discriminating  in  observation,  and 
mdependent  in  the  expression  of  his  opinions.  He 
is  above  all  sideway  or  sinister  influences.  He  has 
no  **axe  to  grind"  on  the  farm,  or  any  where  else. 

Several  facts  seem  to  have  been  admitted  by  all 
the  speakers. 

/Yr«^,  that  the  best  butter-producing  cows,  or  dai- 
ry stock,  they  have  ever  know  were  natives,  or  the 
common  stock  of  New  England. 

Second,  that  not  less  than  six  quarts  of  milk  can 
be  relied  on,  under  circumstances  most  favorable, 
for  the  production  of  a  pound  of  butter.    Essex. 

now  TO  KILL  TICKS  ON  SHEEP. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  saw  in  the  last  number  of  your 
paper  a  method  by  which  to  kill  ticks  on  sheep, 
put  in  by  E.  B.  M.  I  think  he  must  be  some  years 
oehind  the  times.  My  method  to  kill  ticks  on  sheep 
is,  to  feed  them  on  sulphur,  mixed  with  salt,  in  the 
month  of  March  or  April,  before  they  leave  the 
bam;  give  them  three  or  four  pounds  to  one  hun- 
dred sheep,  given  at  three  different  times,  and  I 
will  warrant  you  not  to  have  any  ticks  at  shearing 
time.  I  have  tried  it  three  times,  and  it  proved  a 
killer  to  every  tick.  I  have  a  small  flock  of  sheep, 
and  there  has  not  been  a  tick  on  them  for  two  years. 

Ludlow,  Vt,  R.  c.  H. 

A  LARGE  HOG. 

Mr.  Wm.  Childs,  of  Union  Village,  has  this  day 
slaughtered  his  hog,  whose  weight  was  as  follows : 

Round  hog 808  lbs. 

Roaghfat 40 

Total SiSlbs. 

and  was  two  years  and  nine  months  old. 

Union  Village,  March  5.       M.  R.  Walker. 

THE  CONCORD  GRAPE. 

A.  K  p.,  Springfield,  Tif.— The  price  of  the  Con- 
cord grape,  this  spring,  is  $2  00 ;  or  for  a  dozen 
plants,  $18  00. 
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PIPES  FOR  CONVEYING  WATER. 

Mr.  Brown: — ^I  would  like  to  inquire  of  your 
subscribers  about  the  best  material  to  use,  to  con- 
Tey  water  to  buildings.  In  this  section,  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  farms  can  have  running  water  to  all  of 
their  buildings.  But  the  great  desideratum  is,  what 
material  to  use,  with  an  eye  to  cost  and  durability. 
Wood  lasts  so  short  a  time,  that  I  have  discarded 
that ;  with  me  it  has  lasted  from  three  to  seven 
years.  Lead  pipe,  under  some  circumstances,  is 
poisonous.  I  now  carry  water  to  all  my  buildings 
m  half-inch  lead  pipe.  I  wish  to  take  up  a  part  of 
it,  and  put  inch  pipe  in  its  place.  How  long  will 
iron  pipe  last  to  convey  soft,  spring  water  P  Inch 
iron  pipe  is  sold  in  Boston  for  nfteoi  cents  per  foot. 
Is  there  anything  better  and  cheaper  P  How  should 
iron  pipe  be  laid  down  P 

I  nave  a  hydraulic  ram  that  has  been  in  opera- 
tion three  years.  It  has  worked  well,  so  far;  raises 
water  forty  feet,  and  supplies  my  house  with  an 
abundance.  H«  Morse. 

Johnson,  VI,,  Feb,,  1856. 

AGRICULTURAL  ANECDOTE. 

Capt.  B.,  from  small  beginnings,  became  a  rich 
man,  if  his  own  definition  of  that  phrase  be  correct, 
(and  I  have  never  seen  a  better,)  viz :  <*He  is  a  rich 
man  who  is  a  little  better  off  than  his  neighbors." 

Capt  B.  could  give  orders  as  exphcit  to  his 
hired  men  as  to  the  militia  company  over  which  he 
had  presided.  And  he  was  fortunate  in  having  Mr. 
V,,  a  young  man  who  imderstood  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  could  toe  the  mark. 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  the  year ;  two  stout  yoke 
of  oxen  were  hitched  to  the  plow  and  driven  to  a 
part  that  had  become  nearly  barren  by  cropping 
without  manure.  Mr.  P.  was  placed  at  the  plow, 
and  furnished  with  a  boy  as  teamster.  "Now,**  said 
the  Capt,  ''I  want  you  should  plow  up  the  dirt  that 
hasn't  seen  the  sun  for  four  thousana  years,"  The 
orders  were  fulfilled  by  letting  the  plow  in  beam 
deep.  The  next  order  from  the  Capt  was,  "JVbt^ 
dung  it  to  death.**  J^ufsed,  Mr.  r.  was  as  faith- 
ful as  Jack  Tar  on  board  a  ship  of  the  line,  and, 
said  he,  "I  watched  that  piece  of  land  for  several 
years,  and  it  taught  me  one  thing,  that  is,  to  plow 
deep  and  manure  thoroughly."  p.  F. 

THE  GARDEN  LILY. 

Will  you  inform  me  through  the  Fanner  where  I 
can  obtain  the  white  Garden  Lily,  so  called  with  us. 
Manchester,  JV*.  H,  B.  8.  s. 

Remarks. — Probably  in  many  gardens  in  your 
neighborhood,  or  at  the  nurseries. 

Dear  Sir  : — I  was  reading  the  fourth  Legislative 
Agricultural  Meetmg  of  Feb.  9th,  which  treated  of 
manures  and  (heir preparation ;  and  I  wish,  through 
your  valuable  paper,  to  know  how  is  best  to  prepare 
apple  pomace,  and  how  to  use  the  same  for  the 
benefit  of  the  land  and  crops.      A  Subscriber. 

Dublin,  M  H,,  1856. 

Remarks. — ^Apple  pomace  rots  .very  slowly,  and 
perhaps  for  that  reason  has  been  neglected  as  a 
manur*.  Its  decay  may  be  hastened  by  mixing  it 
with  some  rapidly-decaying  substance,  as  fresh  horse- 
dang  or  urine.  Judging  as  we  do  of  other  matters, 
it  ought  to  be  beneficial  to  apple  trees. 


broom  corn  stalks. 

Messrs.  E.  and  J.  CusHMAN,  of  North  Amherst, 
have  succeeded  in  making  good  wrapping  paper 
from  these  stalks,  which  have  been  considered  wortbr 
less.  They  mix  the  stalks,  in  about  ec^ual  quanti- 
ties, with  rye  straw.  The  value  of  this  invention 
may  be  inferred  from  the  &ct  that  rve  straw  is 
worth  $7  per  ton,  and  stalks  may  be  had  for  the 
gathering. 

Application  has  been  made  for  a  patent 

R.   B.   S* 
For  the  New  England  Famur. 

THE  WINTER. 

Mr.  Editor  ; — With  your  permisaon,  I  will  give 
the  readers  of  the  Farmer  a  short  account  of  the 
past  severe  winter.  Although  we  have  not  had  as 
severe  weather  as  reports  bring  from  other  places, 
yet  it  has  been  uncommonly  severe.  Snow  that 
fell  on  Dec.  25  still  remains,  and  we  have  had  good 
and  uninterrupted  sleighing  firom  that  time  to 
March  20,  when  the  main  roads  began  to  be  bare, 
and  about  the  25th  we  began  to  use  wagons;  al- 
though at  this  lime  the  ground  is  two-thirds  cov- 
ered with  snow,  with  enormous  drifts  in  many  pla- 
ces. The  snow  in  March  drifted  more  than  in  any 
previous  month,  and  conseauently  the  measurement 
IS  quite  uncertain.  The  following  is  the  amount  of 
snow  in  this  place : — 

December 14  inches.  I  February U  iocbes. 

January 17  inches.  |  March 18  inches. 

Making  about  49i  inches.  We  have  had  no  rain, 
except  a  light  mist  on  the  forenoon  of  Feb.  12. 

Owing  to  the  topography  of  the  place,  we  have 
generally  less  snow  and  rain  than  other  places 
around  us.  We  are  situated  in  the  valley  of  Otter 
Creek,  with  the  Green  Mountains  on  the  east,  a 
moderate  range  of  hills  on  the  west  and  south, 
while  at  the  north  the  land  is  decidedly  higher  and 
more  hilly,  which  gives  us  climatic  conditions  of 
less  intensity,  regarding  temperature  and  humidi- 
ty, than  may  places  around  us. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  extreme  cold 
days  during  the  winter,  with  the  temperature  at 
three  observations  during  the  day,  and  the  daily 
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December 28.27 81.84 24.88 26.48 

Jftnuary 6.28 18.63 10.40. 1L72 

February 0.40 28.75 14.88. 16.08 

March 16.61 29a96 21.48 22.75 

The  prevailing  wind,  in  the  region  of  the  clouds, 
has  been  from  between  west  and  north-west,  while 
the  amount  of  cloudiness  is  between  5  and  6-10. 
The  weather  continues  cold.  Thermometer  this 
moraing  10  deg.  at  sunrise. 

Brandon,  Ft.,  Jlpril  1.  D.  BUCKI.AND. 
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JUKI,  ASH  ITS  WORE. 

^>S/^i>     O-     .  tiNE,  perbapi,  of  a]' 
tbemontfai  in  which 

;  'vegetation  is  grow- 
,.  inf;  and  is  to  be 
^  tended,  calU  for 
u  more  oare  and  nice 
/  attention  than  any 
V  otlier  month.  The 
'  main  crops  have 
1  been  planted,  the 
t  aeeda  have  sprung 
I  into  a  new  exist- 
H  ence,  and  presented 
If  theii  tender  stems 
\  and  leaves  to  the 
r  eye  of  the  cultiva- 
t  tor,whitetheirroota 
.  have  struck  below 
in  search  of  mois- 
ture, and  gathered 
--s;-'—  a  Ann  hold  to  bus* 

tain  the  plant  in  place.  These  evidenoes  of  life 
and  progresa  gratify  the  hope  in  wltich  the  seeds 
were  cast  into  the  ground,  and  cheer  the  &rmer  in 
his  labors. 

In  Jtme,  all  the  hoed  crops  require  constant  at- 
tention,  and  their  treatmeiit  during  this  month 
will  decide  whether  they  are  to  be  materially  ben- 
efited, or  not,  by  atmospheric  inSuences.  A  plant, 
Bi  an  animal,  to  grow  ftst  and  well,  must  be 
healthy — and  that  health  will  depend  upon  the  cii- 
cmnstances  under  which  it  is  placed.  If  in  a  lean, 
oompaot,  close  soil,  its  growth  will  be  slow,  it  will 
be  more  or  less  mosB.coTered,  and  look  shrivelled 
and  old,  even  in  June.  But  if  it  stands  in  a  warm, 
generous  soil,  light,  finelj-pulvetiied,  and  porous, 
so  as  to  admit  air  and  heat,  then  it  will  stretch  away 
in  a  cheerful  and  vigorous  growth,  and  come  to 
maturity  in  season.  Plants  show  this  difference 
according  to  the  treatment  they  receiTe ;  but  that 
they  may  assume  the  latter  fbrm,  the  soil  should 


be  rich,  and  then  the  cultivator  and  hoe  kept  ia 
frequent  use,  eopeciaUy  during  the  month  of  June. 
Plants  may  derive  important  aid  from  the  atmo- 
sphere ;  but  in  order  to  avail  themselves  of  this, 
they  must  be  vigorous  and  in  health.  During  aH 
their  growth  they  require  large  portions  of  carbonic 
acid,  and  if  small,  hard  and  weak,  they  are  not  in 
a  condition  to  receive  it,  though  it  ever  floats  about 
them,  waiting  to  be  pressed  into  their  service. 
It  is  the  food  of  plants  and  of  the  whole  vegetable 
world ;  they  absorb  it  into  their  systems,  aikd 
whilst  they  retain  the  carbon,  they  emit  the  oxy- 
gen, and  so  feeding  themselves,  they  purify  our  at- 
mosphere. The  atmosphere,  also,  is  continually 
charged  with  vapor,  which,  as  the  earth  becomes 
cooled  at  night,  is  condensed  upon  it,  and  if  the 
soil  be  fine  and  porous,  is  taken  up  by  it  and  appro- 
priated by  the  roots  of  the  plants. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  plants  derive  di- 
rect and  immediate  benefits  from  the  atmosphere^ 
provided  thefiurmerhas  done  bis  part  to  place  them 
in  a  condition  to  rec^ve  it  Af^r  plowing,  ma- 
nuring, and  planting,  therefore,  he  can  scarcely  be 
more  unwise  than  to  fail  to  give  them  careful  and 
attentive  cultiratiDn,  So  br  as  &u  agency  i>  con- 
cerned, he  must  see  that  they  have  light,  heat, 
moisture,  and  a  seed  bed  in  which  their  roots  may 
traverse  freely,  and  lay  hold  of  the  humus,  or  par- 
ticles of  mould.  He  can  furnish  them  with  light, 
by  a  proper  arrangement  of  rows — with  htal,  by  an 
open,  loose  sml,  and  with  mmtturt,  by  proper 
Irainage,  and  stimulating  manures. 


CucuHBEs,  (OEicumtr.) — The  cucumber  isacoli^ 
watery  and  indigestible  fruit,  yet  more  umversallj 
admired,   probably,  than  any  garden  esculent   in 


On  analysis  it  has  been  found  to  contain  in  600 
parts  not  less  than  582.80  of  water — the  remaining 
17.20  conniting  of  thirteen  different  ingredient*, 
in  various  proportions,  the  principal  of  which  arr  a 
fungous  substance,  nearly  resembling  the  substance 
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of  the  mushroom,  and  a  saccharine  matter  which 
communicates  to  the  fruit  its  peculiar  flavor. 

To  fruit  well,  the  plant  requires  rather  a  ninarm, 
light  soil,  and  it  is  not  necessary  that  it  should  he 
very  rich.  It  spreads  rapidly,  taking  root  as  it 
runs,  so  that  thin  planting  is  the  hest. 


Pat  the  New  England  Fanner. 

THE  CARROT. 

The  following  paper  on  the  CuUivaiton  of  Ihe  Carroty  has 
been  translated  from  the  French  for  the  N,  B.  Parmer^  bj  an 
intelligent  and  earnest  friend  of  agriculture.  It  is  a  sketch  of 
Flemish  agriculture,  originally  published  by  the  '^Society  for 
the  Dissemination  of  Useful  Knowledge,'*  and  printed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Agriculture,  Montreal,  1855.] 

Carrots,  says  the  author,  do  well  in  light  soil 
which  has  been  plowed  to  a  great  depth,  and  they 
consequently  form  part  of  the  regular  rotation  of 
crops  upon  light  lands.  When  they  are  sown  as  a 
prindpal  crop,  it  is  generally  after  potatoes,  buck- 
wheat, or  a  kind  of  turnip  called  rape.  The  earth 
having  been  well  affected  by  these  crops,  is  sub- 
jected to  any  additional  plowing  before  winter,  and 
receives  one-half  the  Quantity  of  manure  usually 
employed,  either  that  or  neat  cattle,  or  the  sweep- 
ings of  streets,  with  which  is  mixed  one-third  part 
of  nog  manure,  under  the  idea  that  this  last  dnves 
away  the  moles  and  mice  of  the  fields  which  other- 
wise endan^r  the  crop.  The  land  is  now  plowed 
to  the  depth  of  six  or  seven  inches,  and  thus  rests 
for  the  wmter.  At  the  commencement  of  April  the 
land  is  again  plowed  to  the  depth  of  nine  or  ten 
inches,  and  manured  with  liquid  manure  at  the  rate 
of  about  twenty  hogshead  to  the  acre.  Two  and  a 
half  pounds  of  seed  are  sown  to  the  acre.  The  har- 
row reversed  {umserin)  is  then  used,  and  the  spaces 
between  the  beds  are  aug  up  with  a  spade,  and  the 
earth  is  thrown  evenly  upon  the  seed.  Tlie  roller 
is  then  passed  lightly  over  the  field.  In  some 
cases  liquid  manure  only  is  used.  If  the  preceding 
crops  were  potatoes,  the  soil  is  usually  sufiiciently 
ricn,  and  any  addition  of  manure  has  only  the  effect 
to  make  the  carrots  fork,  this  beinff  caused  by  an 
excess  of  manure.  But  if  carrots  follow  buckwheat 
which  has  not  been  highly  manured,  it  is  necessary 
to  add  manure  in  order  to  secure  a  good  harvest. 
The  more  the  manure  is  decomposed  and  mixed 
with  the  earth,  the  better  for  the  crop.  When  the 
carrots  are  up  it  is  necessary  to  weed  them  with 
care.  This  is  the  principal  trouble ;  and  women 
and  children  who  labor  upon  their  hands  and  knees 
are  annually  employed  in  that  service. 

If  the  seed-sower  is  used,  much  trouble  is  saved 
by  the  use  of  the  horse-hoe  between  the  rows  and 
then  the  hand-hoe  among  the  plants.  If  the  car- 
rots are  missing,  the  &rmer  supplies  the  ground 
immediately  with  the  turnip  or  spurry,  in  order 
that  no  time  may  be  lost  In  May  the  carrots  are 
thinned,  and  those  which  are  pulled  are  given  to 
cows.  They  are  left  at  the  distance  of  six  inches 
^m  each  other.  Field  carrots  in  Flanders  are  of 
two  sorts.  One  is  the  orange  carrot  of  Holland, 
now  quite  common  in  England ;  the  other  is  the 
white  carrot,  which  is  more  vigorous,  attains  a 
:eater  size,  and  upon  a  light  soil  yields  a  much 
^er  crop.  After  an  experiment  upon  a  smaU 
le,  we  are  compelled  to  oelieve  that  it  is  a  valu- 
able addition  to  our  &mily  of  roots  for  the  use  of 
animals  in  the  winter. 


The  white  carrot  is  usually  sown  with  another 
crop,  as  fiax  or  barley.  In  such  cases  it  is  sovm 
one  or  two  weeks  after  the  princij^al  crop.  The 
flax  or  grain  will  come  forward  rapidly,  while  the 
carrot  is  consequently  kept  down,  and  must  content 
itself  with  pushing  its  roots  deep  into  the  soil,  with- 
out much  increase  of  size,  or  growth  of  leaves. 
After  the  fiax  is  pulled,  they  pass  again  over  the 
field  and  remove  uie  weeds.  A  dressing  of  liquid 
manure  is  then  furnished,  and  the  carrot  increases 
rapidly.  If  the  principal  crop  is  barley,  the  stub- 
ble is  pulled  up  with  care,  ana  the  carrot  is  then 
treatea  as  above. 

Towards  the  middle  of  October  the  &rmer  is 
thus  able  to  take  a  crop  of  carrots  from  land  which 
had  already  furnished  an  exceUent  crop  in  the  first 
part  of  the  season,  and  thus  obtains  a  considerable 
additional  quantity  of  food  for  his  animals  during 
winter.  Carrots  are  sometimes  sown  among  peas. 
The  peas  ripen  in  July,  and  are  immediately  gath- 
ered, and  tne  carrots  are  then  treated  as  before 
described.  When  peas  and  carrots  are  raised  in 
alternate  rows,  the  result  is  usually  favorable.  In 
either  case  fifteen  loads,  ten  or  twelve  tons,  are 
considered  a  good  crop. 

If  we  judge  from  the  product  of  about  one- 
eighth  of  an  acre  of  good  sandy  land,  on  which,  in 
England,  the  white  carrot  is  often  raised  without 
manure,  in  rows  one  foot  apart,  well  weeded  and 
hoed,  the  crop  may  rise  to  the  amount  of  twenty- 
two  tons  per  acre.  The  orange  carrot  ordinarily 
produces  only  half  that  amount  fit>m  the  same  soiL 

The  parsnip  is  sown  upon  lands  which  are  too 
vigorous  for  tne  carrot ;  and  in  deep,  rich  marl,  the 
product  is  abundant  Parsnips  have  the  advantage 
of  being  able  to  withstand  the  severest  cold,  and 
consequently  need  not  be  housed,  but  may  be  left 
in  the  ground  until  the  moment  of  consumption. 
They  are  not  considered  equal  to  carrots  iot  milch 
cows,  but  are  better  for  fattening  animals.  The 
quality  of  the  soil  should  dedde  whether  the  pars- 
nip or  the  carrot  may  be  sown  with  most  profiL 


Pot  Me  New  Sn^and  Parmer. 

POVLT&T  BEABnrO,  fto.-Ho.  2. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^In  No.  1, 1  cave  you  my  manner 
of  keeping  hens  laying  when  wut  up.  I  now  send 
you  some  suggestions  that  may  interest  the  breed- 
ers of  poultry ;  every  family  can  and  should  keep  a 
few  laying  hens ;  but  I  would  not  advise  every  one, 
however  situated,  to  raise  chicks. 

A  person  that  desires  laying  hens  will  obtain  the 
smaller  sorts,  as  they  are  better  layers  and  poorer 
mothers ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  person  who  wi^ 
es  to  raise  for  the  market  will  obtain  the  larger 
kind,  as  they  will  obtain  an  earlier  market  size. — 
Large  hens  kept  for  layers  ought  to  produce  gold- 
en eggs  to  pay  a  fiur  profit  on  the  feed  they  con- 
sume. 

Again,  persons  in  a  village,  or  near  neighb(MM» 
should  not  raise  poultry,  as  they  will  have  to  be 
shut  up,  and  to  shut  chickens  in  a  yard,  and  to  think 
of  their  being  fit  for  an  early  market,  is  absurd. — 
Chickens,  to  grow  and  do  well,  must  have  their  lib- 
erty, besides  all  they  can  eat.  A  fiaumer,  or  pei^ 
son  by  himself,  with  a  warm,  dry  situation,  n^t 
kind  of  fowls,  and  managed  properly,  will  find  poul- 
try as  profitable  as  the  raismg  of  any  farm  stock  \ 
if  not  so  managed,  the  most  unprofitable.  Cfaioks 
ready  for  the  market  by  the  first  of  July,  weighbg 
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from  four  to  five  pounds  tbe  pair,  bring  from  $1,25 
to  $1,50,  ivhich  is  a  large  per  cent,  above  wbat  they 
ought  to  cost ;  and  to  obtam  such,  you  must  have  a 
healthy  stock.  Change  your  male  bird  every  year, 
and  avoid  In-and-in  breeding,  for  of  that  comes 
rickety  deformed  bodies,  gapes,  pip,  &c.  Set  as 
many  hens  in  March  and  April  as  desire  to  do  so, 
none  after  that  time,  and  as  many  in  the  former 
month  as  possible,  for  one  early  chick  is  worth 
tiiree  late  ones. 

Never  set  a  hen  upon  hay  or  straw  without  earth 
midemeath,  as  the  heat  escapes  more  readily,  and  in 
the  early  season  is  very  essential ;  also  when  she 
leaves  her  nest  for  fooa  it  will  retain  the  warmth 
longer.  The  bottom  of  the  nest  should  have  two 
or  three  inches  of  earth,  and  nearly  level,  to  ena- 
ble the  hen  to  move  her  e^ss  when  instinct  prompts 
her  so  to  do.  Always  provide  food  and  water  where 
she  can  readily  obtain  them,  and  return  as  quickly 
as  possible.  Leave  her  to  herself  for  twent^'-one 
days,  at  which  tame  one-half  of  the  brood  will  be 
out  Remove  the  shells  and  give  no  food  to  the 
chicks  for  forty-eight  hours ;  nature  having  provid- 
ed for  them,  until  about  that  time,  when  fine  cob 
meal,  and  clean  meal  and  shorts  in  equal  propor- 
tions, mixed  with  milk,  sour  or  sweet,  until  they  are 
three  or  four  weeks  old. 

The  hens  should  be  cooped  on  the  earth,  or 
where  they  can  have  gravel  and  sunshine,  and 
avoid  wet  and  damp  places.  When  old  enough, 
cracked  com  and  buckwheat,  barley,  &c.,  can  oe 
added. 

At  the  age  of  four  or  &ve  weeks  the  hens  can  be 
set  free,  and  with  meal,  com,  chopped  scraps 
mixed  with  sour  milk,  to  go  to  when  they  want, 
they  wiU  need  but  little  attention  after. 

PB£PABATION  FOB  TOE  MABEET. 

Chicks  that  wd^h  three  poimds  alive,  will  dress 
two  pounds.  Havmff  provided  yourself  with  a  gar- 
ment suitable  for  me  budness,  and  having  your 
fowls  boxed  the  day  previous,  you  take  the  chick 
by  the  legs,  head  down,  and  with  one  smart  rap  on 
the  head  with  a  stick  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  a 
foot  in  length,  stun  it ;  then  place  the  bod  v  between 
your  knees,  and  with  a  sharp  knife  cut  the  upper 
put  of  the  mouth  from  eye  to  eye ;  waste  no  tune, 
bat  commence  with  the  winss,  and  pluck  the  fowl 
as  quickly  as  possible.  In  oressing,  draw  the  en- 
trails only,  but  they  must  be  done  properly  and 
without  accident,  otherwise  the  value  is  lessened. 
Leave  on  the  head,  and  remove  no  crop. 

I  have  been  somewhat  particular  in  the  dresstnff , 
as  poultry  poorly  prepared  for  Bodon  market  wul 
have  to  be  sold  25  per  cent  below  others  of  same 
fahie  otherwise.  H. 

Concordf  Mass.  * 

CuBiotTs  Habitb  op  Mackerel. — ^The  habits  of 
these  fish  are  very  peculiar.  And  although  they 
have  been  taken  m  immense  numbers  for  three- 

Suaiters  of  a  centunr,  their  habits  are  not-well  un- 
erstood.  They  often  move  in  immense  bodies, 
apparently  filling  the  ocean  for  miles  in  extent 
They  are  found  near  the  surface.  Sometimes  they 
wili  take  the  hook  with  the  greatest  eagerness. 
At  other  times,  not  a  madierei  will  bite  for  days, 
although  millions  of  tiiem  are  visible  in  the  water. 
'When  they  are  in  ^e  mood  for  taking  the  bait,  ten, 
twenty,  and  even  thirty  barrels,  are  tuen  by  a  sin- 
1^  vessel  in  a  few  hours.    They  usually  bite  most 


freely  soon  after  sunrise  in  the  morning,  and  tow- 
ards sunset  at  evening.  They  all  cease  to  bite 
about  the  same  time,  as  if  they  were  actuated  by  a 
common  impulse.  They  are  easily  frightened,  and 
will  then  descend  into  deep  water.  It  has  often 
happened,  that  a  fleet  of  vessels  has  been  lying  off 
the  Cape,  a  mile  or  two  from  shore,  in  the  midst 
of  a  school  of  mackerel,  and  taking  them  rapidly 
upon  their  decks,  when  the  firing  of  a  gun,  or  the 
blast  of  a  rock,  would  send  every  mackerel  fathoms 
deep  into  the  water,  as  suddenly  as  though  they 
had  been  converted  into  so  many  pigs  of  lead ;  and 
perhaps  it  would  be  some  hours  before  they  would 
reappear.  They  are  caueht  most  abundantly  near 
the  shore,  and  ver}'  rarely  out  of  sight  of  land. — 
Peter  GoU. 

THE  BALDWnr  APPLE. 

During  the  interesting  discussion  upon  The  CW- 
twation  qf  Fruits,  at  the  last  agricultural  meeting 
at  the  State  House,  the  conclusion  of  which  is  giv- 
en in  another  column,  Mr.  Sheldon,  of  Wilming- 
ton, spoke  of  Col.  Baldwin  as  the  person  who 
gave  this  renowned  apple  notoriety,  and  said  that 
there  is  now  but  one  person  living,  who  knows,  for 
an  absolute  certainty,  the  8p<d  where  ihe  original 
tree  stood*  He  said  a  monument  ought  to  be  erect- 
ed, not  only  to  mark  the  spot,  but  with  a  suitable 
inscription  to  perpetuate  the  name  of  CoL  Baldwin, 
who  discovered  the  merits  of  the  fruit,  and  took 
pains  to  extend  it  over  the  land.  The  chairman. 
Col.  Wilder,  said  it  would  afford  him  pleasure  to 
aid  such  a  movement,  and  so  did  others  who  were 
present. 


For  1k9  New  England  Farmer. 

THE  RHODE  ISLAND  GEEEHIHG. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Can  any  of  your  readers  tell  us — 
who  live  in  this  neighborhood — ^what  we  shall  do  to 
our  trees  of  the  yellow  cheeked  greening — the  Rhode 
Island  greening  F 

Some  twenty-five  years  since,  the  trees  produced 
very  large  crops,  perhap  more  abundantly  than 
any  other  variety  of  apple  in  this  region ;  for  ten 
years  past  they  don't  bear  at  all  well.  The  bloom 
IS  abundant ;  a  large  number  of  small  apples  fill 
the  branches,  but  when  the  fruit  is  about  the  size  of 
a  pea,  and  thence  up  to  the  size  of  a  hen's  e^,  it 
begins  to  drop,  and  at  harvest  time,  the  trees  are 
bare  j  the  fruit  doesn't  set  weU.  One  of  my  neigh- 
bors says  it  is  the  drought,  the  dry  summer,  that 
causes  this.  Another  looks  fbr  the  cause  to  the  ex- 
haustion of  the  soil.  Both  the  old  and  young  trees 
of  Rhode  Island  Greening  no  longer  produce  crops. 
Shall  we  remedy  the  e^  by  sending  to  Rhode 
Island  for  new  trees  ?  Shall  we  try  grafts  fi^m 
old  trees  P  Some  say  this  apple  has  run  out  I 
don't  think  that  any  variety  runs  out,  if  the  trees 
are  properly  taken  care  of.  What  is  wanting  to 
the  apple  tree  that  the  stem  does  not  hold  to  the 
tree  P  Having  always  used  bam  manure,  must  we 
try  the  manufactured  fertilLzers  ?  Will  guano  help 
us  P  Some  say  the  east  winds  produce  this  resuU 
with  the  trees ;  but  the  east  vrincis  blew  thirty  years 
ago,  when  this  kind  of  apple  was  produced  in  the 
greatest  abundance.  Subscriber. 

Duxhwyy  1856. 
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For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

RURAL  ECONOHT  OF  THE  BRITISH 
ISLES-No.  10. 

R\STERN  COUNTIES — ^MIDDLESEX,  HERTFORD,  ESSEX. 

The  Eastern  counties  of  England  are  ten,  to  wit, 
Middlesex,  Hertford,  Essex— Suffolk,  Norfolk,  Bed- 
ford and  Northampton — Cambridge,  Huntington 
and  Lincoln. 

Middlesex,  Hertford  and  Essex  may  be  called 
metropolitan  counties,  from  their  proximity  to  Lon- 
don. Middlesex,  especially,  which  is  the  first  coun- 
ty we  enter  on  crossing  the  Thames,  has  no  agri- 
cultural importance  ;  it  is  small  in  extent,  and  almost 
entirely  occupied  by  the  imme!ise  metropolis  of  the 
British  Empire.  Beyond  the  town  properly  so  called 
all  that  is  not  in  villas  or  gardens,  is  under  grass, 
either  natural  or  artificial;  the  hay  from  which  is 
sold  in  London  or  goes  to  supply  the  dairies  of  the 
capital.  Proximity  to  such  a  large  population  af- 
fords enormous  supplies  of  manure,  by  which  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  is  renewed.  It  is  admitted,  how- 
ever, that  farming,  in  the  neighborhood  of  London, 
is  not  what  it  m^ght  be.  High  as  rents  for  arable 
land  are — averaging  $10  the  acre — they  do  not 
reach  the  rents  paid  m  other  parts  of  England.  The 
agriculture  of  the  surrounding  counties  makes  itself 
felt,  through  the  railroads,  to  the  very  gates  of  the 
city.  Farms  in  the  environs,  average  one  hundred 
acres — some  are  three  or  four  hundred,  but  many 
are  below  one  hundred.  Among  the  most  skilful- 
ly managed,  is  one  at  Willesden,  of  100  acres,  en- 
tirely in  grass,  60  in  natural  meadow,  and  40  in 
Italian  rye-grass,  and  let  at  $l8,7d  the  acre. 

Immediately  to  the  north  of  London  is  the  small 
county  of  Hertford,  which  like  Surrey  on  the  south,  is 
filled  with  villas  and  gardens.  It  possesses  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  estaolishments  m  England,  namely 
the  laboratory  of  agricultural  chemistry,  belonging 
to  Mr.  Lawes,  the  only  establishment  of  the  kind 
now  existing.  A  private  individual  has  established 
and  su])])orts,  at  his  own  expense,  a  costly  ente> 
prise,  which,  elsewhere,  governments  have  aeclined 
to  undertake.  All  England  looks  to  the  results  of 
experiments  there  carried  on,  and  it  has  already 
furnished  valuable  information  as  to  the  kinds  of 
manures  best  suited  to  the  different  crops  and  soils. 
The  laboratory  is  on  the  scale  of  a  regular  manu- 
£iLCtory,  with  steam  engine,  enormous  furnaces,  &c., 
and  the  entire  carcases  of  cattle  are  reduced  to  ashes, 
for  the  purpose  of  exact  analysis.  A  piece  of  ground 
of  12  or  15  acres  serves  as  a  field  for  trying  exper- 
iments with  different  manures. 

The  impression  prevails  in  England  that  further 
progress  in  agriculture  must  be  by  the  aid  of  sci- 
ence, that  expense  or  capital  has  done  nearly  ail  it 
can ;  and  a  half  hour's  conversation  with  the  first 
farmer  one  meets,  and  his  talk  of  ammonia  and 
phosphates,  will  convince  you  that  the  agricultural 
mind  is  running  into  agricultural  chemistry,  how 
wisely,  and  with  what  results,  time  will  show. — 
That  it  is  difficult  to  lift  the  veil  that  covers  the 
mysterious  processes  of  nature,  all  will  admit — that 
it  will  never  be  lifted,  so  that  we  can  act  intelligent- 
ly in  the  cultivation  of  the  earth  and  the  rearing  of 
animals,  who  will  say?  Agricultural  chemistry 
seems  to  have  established  and  explained  the  fact 
that  the  most  successful  manure  for  grass  land  is 
bone  dust ;  and  farmers  in  England  willingly  pay 
proprietors  seven  per  cent,  annually  of  the  expense 
of  laying  this  powerful  manure  upon  the  sou ;  as 


upon  every  four  acres  they  say  it  gives  them  suflBr 
cient  extra  food  for  an  additional  cow.  Chemistry 
says  the  phosphates  are  taken  out  of  the  soil  by  the 
constant  carrying  away  of  the  milk,  and  requires  to 
be  renewed.  One  or  two  tons  of  ground  bones  are 
used  to  the  acre,  the  effect  of  which  is  immediate 
and  lasts  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years. 

Next  to  these  two  counties  comes  the  county  of 
Essex,  containing,  like  Sussex  and  Kent,  about  a 
million  acres,  and  it  much  resembles  these  counties 
in  its  history.  Though  so  near  to  London,  its  ag^ 
riculture  is  not  in  good  condition — ^it  almost  ail 
rests  upon  clay ;  and  its  system  of  farming,  for  this 
reason,  has,  like  that  of  Sussex,  cereals  for  its  object. 
For  the  same  cause,  there  is  a  greater  division  of 
farms  than  in  three-quarters  of  England — ^the  farms 
generally  varying  from  one  hundred  to  three  hun- 
dred acres.  Many  farms  are  cultivated  by  their 
own  proprietors.  Properties  in  this  county  have 
geneitllly  been  mortgaged  to  the  extent  of  more 
than  half  their  value ;  and  carried  on  therefore  with 
little  capital.  The  result  has  been  foreclosiires, 
and  a  pretty  large  number  of  forced  sales.  The 
English  attribute  this  result  to  too  great  division  of 
property — I  should  attribute  it  to  want  of  capital 
to  furnish  stock  and  carry  on  the  fioms.  Lai^ 
proprietors,  as  a  general  thing,  have  more  capital 
than  small  ones,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  their 
property — often  more  mtelligence ;  but  a  proprie- 
tor of  a  moderate  sized  property,  of  capital  pro- 
portioned thereto,  and  equal  mtelligence,  will  carry 
it  on  better  than  a  large  proprietor,  as  I  think. — 
That  sized  farm  is  the  best  which  most  reduces  the 
expenses  of  production  i  but  capital,  capital,  with 
intelligence,  is  the  thing  in  farming,  as  well  as  in 
manufacturing;  and  a  small  farm  can  do  better 
without  capital,  than  a  large  one. 

Fortunately  for  Essex,  it  possesses  one  of  those 
energetic  individuals,  who  is  of  a  spirit  to  contend 
with  the  difficulties  by  which  farming  is  surround- 
ed in  that  county.  This  is  Mr.  Mechi,  a  cutler  by 
trade,  but  devoted  to  agriculture,  who  owns  the  fii- 
mous  farm  of  Tiptree  Hall,  situated  in  one  of  the 
worst  parts  of  the  county',  and  often  vidted  and 
descrioed  by  foreign  agnculturists.  All  that  the 
inventive  spirit  of  the  English  could  imagine  to 
make  the  soil  produce  to  its  utmost  extent,  and 
overcome  the  resistance  of  clay  lands,  ia  employed 
hy  this  indefatigable  man.  The  fiirm  is  of  alxnit 
170  acres,  the  average  size  of  ferming  and  property 
in  the  county ;  the  farm  was  originuly  of  marshy 
land,  which  nad  resisted  hitherto  all  kinds  of  cul- 
ture. Itie  soil  has  been  relieved  of  stagnant  water 
by  thorough  draining,  and  then  turned  up  to  the 
depth  of  two  feet,  and  transformed  by  means  of  the 
most  powerful  fertilizers.  In  the  centre  is  a  steam 
engine,  the  soul,  as  it  were,  of  the  fiEam.  Mr.  Me- 
chi feeds  on  the  farm,  besides  working  horses,  100 
homed  cattle,  150  sheep,  and  200  pigs,  or  equal  to 
about  one  head  of  cattle  per  acre ;  and  these  ani- 
mals are  entirely  stall-fed,  and  grow  and  fiitten  al- 
most perceptibly.  There  ia  scarcely  any  natural 
pasture  on  the  farm ;  one-half  is  in  wheat  and  bar- 
ley, the  other  half  in  artifioid  fbdder  and  roots. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  farm  presents 
the  true  state  of  Ekiglish  agriculture.  It  is  rather  a 
vigorous  effort^  than  a  success— more  admired  than 
imitated.  It  is  said  Mr.  Mechi  sinks  a  good  deal 
of  money  on  his  experiments.  But  if  he  does^  I 
may,  with  some  show  of  reason,  prefer  his  extnv- 
agance  in  farming,  to  that  of  the  men  (who  are 
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not  few,)  who,  with  their  money,  would  have  btiilt 
on  the  same  land  an  elegant  ^la,  with  Gothic 
8i]mme]>hou8e,  and  other  similar  appendages. 

It  would  seem,  from  the  history  of  farming  in 
Essex,  that  it  is  as  true  in  England,  as  with  us,  that 
debt  is  the  ^reat  enemy  of  farmine; — that  the  mort- 
gage is  a  blight  on  agricultural  prosperity — and 
want  of  capital  is  fatal  to  success.  On  the  other 
hand,  Mr.  Mechi's  farm  of  Tiptree  Hall  would 
seem  to  show  that  capital  may  be  over-spent,  so  as 
to  give  no  return;  and  that  there  is  a  proper  and  wise 
prejudice  among  practical  farmers  against  extrava- 
gant or  high  farming.  Still,  does  not  the  fact  stand 
that  the  fiurmer  must  make  liberal  advances  to  his 
land,  and  must  have  an  amount  proportioned  to  his 
acres,  invested  in  stock,  implements,  fixtures,  drain- 
age, &C.,  in  order  that  he  may  be  successful  P  What 
is  wanted  is,  that  the  practical  farmer  who  has  cap- 
ital, shoidd,  judiciously  and  for  his  own  interest,  ad- 
vance more  capital  than  he  now  does  to  his  farm ; 
not  that  he  should  be  called  upon  to  imitate  the 
maui  who,  city-bred,  comes  fortn  into  the  country 
to  carry  on  his  newly  purchased  farm,  as  he  would 
a  mercantile  adventure.  The  farmer  should  rath- 
er compere  himself  with  the  manu&cturer,  and  con- 
sider himself  engaged  in  a  similar  pursuit;  the 
manufacturer  rarely  succeeds  without  capital ;  no 
more  can  the  farmer ;  both  raise  or  make  objects  of 
necessity  for  the  market,  and  the  one  emplovs  the 
agencies  of  nature  about  as  much  as  the  otner  in 
producing  his  results ;  both  occupations  require  cap- 
ital, thought  and  skill.  I  am  tired  of  hearing  agri- 
culture called  a  science — it  is  not  a  science  any 
more  than  manufacturing  is  a  science — science  may 
aid  farming  or  manufacturing ;  thus  far  it  has  aid- 
ed manufacturing  more  than  it  has  aided  &rming. — 
Agriculture  is  an  art,  a  business  rather  than  a  science, 
to  be  conducted  like  all  arts  or  business,  by  capital 
and  skiLL  M. 

For  tkt  New  Bn/fiand  Fanner. 

USE  OF  PLASTER. 

Mb.  Editor  :--4  wish  to  make  some  inquiries  of 
you  <nr  your  correspondents  in  regard  to  the  use  of 
plaster.  Plaster  costs  at  the  mill  here  eight  dollars 
per  ton.  Will  it  pay  to  sow  it  on  pasture  and  mead- 
ow land  ?  If  so,  on  what  kind  of  land  and  what 
quantity  per  acre  should  be  used?  A  &rmer  once 
said  to  me  he  sowed  one  year  seven  tons,  and  could 
perceive  no  benefit  therefrom.  I  have  applied  it  to 
potatoes  when  planting,  which  I  think  decidedly 
preferable  to  applying  it  to  the  tops,  and  also  to 
oats  with  markea  advantage.  Whether  it  should 
be  used  on  oats  when  sowing  and  harrowed  in  or 
after  they  are  up,  I  am  undecided.  Either  way  the 
crop  will  be  greatly  increased.  Can  it  be  used  to 
profit  also  on  wheat  and  rye  P 

It  is  customary  in  this  region  to  sow  buckwheat 
about  the  20th  of  June,  but  the  crop  is  often  great- 
ly injured,  if  not  destroyed,  by  early  frost.  Can  it 
be  sown  earlier  and  a  good  crop  obtained  ? 

Can  you  give  a  description  of  a  cheap  stiunp  ma- 
chine which  can  be  operated  by  one  horse  or  a  yoke 
of  oxen  ?  s.  &  B. 

Essex,  VL,  1856. 


Remabks. — ^WilHs'  stump  machine  is  the  best 
we  have  ever  seen.  We  have  often  spoken  of  it, 
and  given  an  engraving. 


For  the  New  Bngkmd  Farmer, 


HOW  TO  TREAT  AH  OLD  ORCHARD. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^In  your  directions  to  your  corres- 
pondent relative  to  caltivating  old  orchards  on  poor 
land,  I  think  you  are  not  quite  thorough  enough 
for  a  farmer  of  the  "old  Bay  State,"  and  many  of  us 
away  up  here  in  Vermont  look  to  you  for  direction 
hoto  to  do  all  things  pertaining  to  farmins,  so  that 
a  mistake  of  yours  causes  great  injury.  I  will  re- 
late my  expenence  in  this  matter,  which  you  are  at 
liberty  to  use  as  you  think  proper. 

Seventeen  years  since,  I  purchased  a  lot  in  this 
rillage,  one  mile  from,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  above  the  lake,  having  a  western  slope.  When 
I  tell  you  the  owner  was  a  sea-captain,  that  he  had 
not  seen  it  for  fifteen  years,  during  which  time  it 
had  been  rented  to,  generally,  yearly  tenants,  you 
can  imagine  its  condition  better  than  I  can  describe 
it. 

On  this  place  was  one  and  a  quarter  acres  of 
what  had  once  been  an  orchard  of  apple  trees  only ; 
more  than  half  the  original  trees  haa  died  of  star- 
vation, or  been  cut  down  and  burned  by  various  ten- 
ants; about  thirty  trees  remained;  one-third  of 
them  grafted  when  youns,  the  others  natural  fruit. 
These  were  in  such  conoition  that  all  my  friends 
advised  me  to  cut  down  most  of  them,  and  plant 
young  trees — but,  like  most  Yankees,  being  stub- 
ix)m  and  self-willed,  I  determined  first  to  try  ex- 
periments. 

I  made  two  drains  through  the  lot,  20  inches 
deep,  carefully  completed  after  the  usual  mode  of 
blind  drains.  In  the  spring,  after  wet  seasons,  wa- 
ter runs  freely  from  them,  two  to  four  weeks ;  after 
the  dry  season,  they  are  dry  during  the  spring ; 
summer  rains  never  affect  them.  In  April,  I  pur- 
chased and  applied  50  loads  of  coarse  manure,  at 
an  expense  of  one  dollar  a  load.  This  was  spread 
evenly,  the  land  carefully  plowed  and  levellea  with 
a  hoe.  I  then  applied  eight  loads  of  tw«nty-five 
bushels  each  of  refuse  lime,  perhaps  equal  to  half 
the  quantity  of  fresh  slaked  lime ;  this  was  spread 
on  the  surface.  The  next  operation  was  to  have  a 
gardener  from  the  "ould  counthriee,"  (brought  up 
as  most  foreign  gardeners  are  at  the  end  of  a  spade- 
handle)  dig  with  a  spade  about  each  tree,  twelve  to 
eighteen  inches  deep,  and  as  far  as  the  roots  ex- 
tended; to  complete  two  trees  was  his  regular 
day's  work.  In  the  summer  following,  I  employed 
two  active  young  carpenters  to  prune  it,  of  course, 
as  I  directed.  Large  quantities  of  dead  and  decay- 
ing limbs  were  removed ;  on  many  trees  nothing 
but  sprouts  were  left ;  some  half  a  dozen  trees  were 
so  decayed  that  as  soon  as  they  commenced  grow- 
ing, the  dead  portions  were  loosened  so  as  to  drop 
out,  and  the  trees  needed  heavy  posts  to  sustain 
them ;  nearly  all  of  them  were  either  hollow  or  de- 
caying at  the  heart. 

The  next  season  I  commenced  grafting;  the 
trees  being  in  active,  growing  condition,  large  tons 
were  soon  formed.  I  have  since  yearly  appliea  a 
heavy  top-dressing  of  "long  stable  manure,  mostly 
straw  or  swamp  hay  used  for  bedding  horses  ana 
cows,  and  as  often  as  once  in  three  or  four  years, 
refuse  lime  or  ashes  and  peat  or  swamp  muck.  The 
ground  has  not  been  cultivated  where  »iaded, — ^nor 
has  it  been  necessary — the  yearly  top-dressing 
keeping  it  very  light  and  porous.  The  grass  has 
been  cut  often  every  season. 

The  practical  result  of  this  treatment  has  been, 
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that  an  orchard  considered  worthless,  has,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  trees  produced  more  and 
oetkr  fruit  than  any  other  in  this  county,  more  uni- 
formly productive,  and  is  still  in  a  healthy  condi- 
tion. The  vacant  places  when  piurchased  were  filled 
with  young  trees  now  in  full  bearing.  But  one  tree 
has  died  in  seventeen  years,  and  that  in  the  winter 
of  1854-5,  after  the  drought  of  the  precedins  sum- 
mer which  was  very  destructive  to  trees  of  every 
description. 

This  may  look  like  too  much  work,  but  if  any 
fiurmer  will  try  the  experiment,  call  his  land  and 
old  trees  $1000  per  acre— charge  his  manure  and 
all  labor  to  expense  account — sell  all  the  products, 
and  after  fifteen  years'  experience  he  will  find  a  bal- 
ance of  profit  equal  to  any  other  part  of  his  fexm 
and  probably  much  greater,  C.  Goodrich. 

Burlington,  Vt,  March,  1856. 

Remarks. — ^We  have  referred  to  the  remarks 
made  upon  treating  an  old  orchard,  and  really  can 
find  nothing  that  looks  like  ''a  mistake."  The  oc- 
casion did  not  call  upon  us  to  go  into  minute  details, 
as  you  have  done,  and  done  well.  In  most  cases, 
we  are  obliged  to  leave  a  great  deal  for  the  further 
inqutry  and  good  sense  of  the  operator  to  find  out 
for  himself. 

TIME  TO  PLOW. 

It  is  often  difficult  to  know  when  to  plow.    If 

ground  is  moved  when  wet,  it  often  remains  in  very 
ard  and  compact  lumps.  If  we  wait  imtil  the 
ground  is  dry,  so  much  work  is  brought  together 
that  it  cannot  be  done  in  time.  A  few  common 
sense  thoughts  may  aid  in  this  matter : 

1.  Swara  ground  may  be  plowed  when  much 
wetter  than  any  other,  without  causing  it  to  be 
hard  on  drying. 

2.  Sandy  and  gravelly  land  is  much  less  injured 
by  handling  when  wet,  than  clay  or  clay  loam. 

3.  The  plow  is  not  half  as  bad  for  wet  ground 
as  the  harrow  for  several  reasons.  In  plowing,  the 
team  tread  on  the  broken  ground  fiu*  less  thaji  in 
harrowing.  The  action  of  the  plow  is  different. 
The  one  raises  up  and  turns  over,  the  other  drags 
down  and  presses  together.  So  true  is  this,  that 
ground  thus  harrowed  will  soon  become  a  mass 
of  brick-bats,  and  remain  so  for  years.  Ground 
may  be  plowed  when  pretty  wet  if  you  will  let  it 
remain  untouched  afterwards,  till  dry  and  warm,  and 
by  this  treatment  it  will  be  fit  for  sowing  sooner 
than  if  not  plowed. 

The  same  principles  will  apply  to  spading  and 
raking.  Ground  may  be  spaded  up  when  considera- 
bly wet,  if  you  lay  down  each  spadeful  carefully, 
and  be  sure  not  to  touch  it  with  the  spade  or  with  a 
rake  until  it  is  thoroughly  dry.  But  if  each  spade- 
ful is  knocked  down  with  the  spade,  and  as  soon  as 
the  surface  crumbles,  is  raked  until  it  is  beautifully 
smooth,  the  air  will  be  to  a  considerable  extent 
excluded,  and  the  whole  ground  be  hard  and  diffi- 
cult to  till  during  the  whole  season.  Plowed  or 
spaded,  the  ground,  if  wet,  should  be  left  as  loose 
as  it  can  be  left,  that  it  may  dry  rapidly  and  crum- 
ble easily,  and  the  case  must  be  a  very  urgent  one 
which  will  justify  putting  the  harrow  or  the  rake 
upon  it  till  it  is  dry.  Then  it  will  break  down  easily 
and  remain  light  and  easily  tilled  through  the  en- 
tire season.— X>r.  Rud,  PtUsfieUL 


For  the  New  England  Fctrmer, 

APPLICATION  OF  BABN  MANURES. 

My  general  practice  has  been  to  keep  manures 
as  dry  as  possible  imtil  it  is  to  be  used,  and  fbr 
this  purpose  I  have  built  leantos  to  my  stables. 

My  mowing  and  tillage  land  (fifteen  acres)  is  a 
mixed  medley  of  dry,  sandy,  gravel  loam,  heavy 
loam  and  swamp  muck.  When  I  first  occupied  the 
farm  eighteen  years  since,  it  was  what  was  usually 
called  "run  out,"  having  been  rented  for  several 
years,  and  the  crops  sold  or  carried  off;  now  I 
know  of  no  land  more  productive  in  this  pictur- 
esque valley  of  the  Deerfieid  river.  The  course 
pursued  has  been  the  following,  beginning  with  the 
uplands. 

In  the  spring,  plow  as  much  greensward  as  I  can 
manure  thoroughly.  I  have  uniformly  plowed  a 
little  deeper  than  any  of  my  neighbors,  and  take 
more  pains  to  plow  well,  but  detest  a  flat  furrow. 
The  manure  is  spread  on  the  surface  as  evenly  as 

aible,  in  its  raw  state  j  from  twenty  to  forty  cart- 
s  to  the  acre,  and  thoroughly  harrowed,  plant- 
ed and  thoroughly  hoed  three  times.  The  com  is 
cut  up  and  taken  off  early  in  October,  and  the 
ground  sowed  with  rye,  and'  seeded  in  the  spring  to 
ten  quarts  timothy  and  two  of  northern  clover.  I 
usually  mow  three  years,  then  plow  again  as  be- 
fore. 

Last  spring  I  adopted  the  method  geneially  reo- 
ommended  by  scientific  farmers  of  pUncing  in 
the  manure  on  the  whole  of  my  planting  ground, 
in  three  separate  patches,  composed  of  four  di£fer- 
ent  kinds  of  soil,  and  aU  in  good  heart  The  result 
was  that  I  had  a  smaller  growth  of  com  than  I 
have  had  for  several  previous  years.  I  shall  plow 
in  no  more  manure  at  present. 

The  swamp  lands  after  being  thoroughly  drained, 
one  part  was  plowed  and  planted  with  com,  man- 
ured with  green  horse  manure,  and  afterwards 
seeded ;  another  part  was  covered  with  about  one 
hundred  bushels  of  loamy  sand  to  the  square  rod, 
manured  and  seeded  with  grass  and  oats;  and  an- 
other part  plowed  and  seeded  in  the  sod  in  August. 
This  last  method  I  consider  the  best. 

I  occasionally  spread  green  manure  on  moist 
mowlands,  and  after  bushing  and  rolling,  sow  a 
bushel  of  gypsum  to  the  acre ;  the  same  on  my  com 
lands  also  as  soon  as  the  manure  is  spread.  The 
manure  that  is  made  during  the  summer  by  plow- 
ing occasionally  the  droppings  of  the  barn-yard 
with  what  had  been  carted  in  the  previous  fall,  is 
spread  on  such  part  of  the  mowland  as  is  not  to  be 
disturbed  by  the  plow,  as  soon  as  is  convenient  af- 
ter haying,  the  sooner  the  better ;  when  the  yard  is 
to  be  nll^  again  with  either  sandy  loam  or  muck, 
the  which  to  be  decided  by  the  quality  of  the  land 
for  which  it  is  intended.  P.  Field. 

E.  CharUmont. 


Hydraulic  Bams. — ^Mr.  R.  A.  Gesner,  of  Sa- 
lem, Oregon,  asks  the  editor  of  the  Country  Gen- 
tleman  some  Questions  relative  to  the  Hydraulic 
Ram ;  and  as  nis  reply  may  be  of  service  to  some 
of  our  readers,  we  subjoin  it : — 

Three  feet  fall,  in  thirty  feet,  as  in  the  instance 
mentioned,  will  be  ample  to  operate  a  water-ram  to 
advantage,  and  raise  the  water  to  fifteen  feet  as  pro- 
posed, or  to  any  other  desired  height,  if  it  be  five 
times  this  elevation.  The  ram  wilfnot  be  likely  to 
succeed,  however,  with  a  driving-pipe  less  than  one 
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inch  in  diameter,  and  the  quantity  of  water  should 
he  at  least  hidf  a  ^pallon  per  minute.  The  discharge 
pipe  need  not  in  this  case  be  more  than  a  half  an 
mch  internal  diameter. 

The  quantity  of  water  elevated  In  as  many  times 
leas  tlum  the  amount  furnished  by  the  spring,  as 


the  elevation  of  the  discharge  pipe  exceeds  the  fall  feeding  coUs  the  first  and  second  winter  after  tak- 


of  the  driving  pipe,  with  friction  also  deducted. 
If,  for  exampte,  the  drive-pipe  descends  three  feet, 
and  the  elevation  is  thirty  feet,  a  spring  furnishing 
one  gallon  per  minute,  will  elevate  one-tenth  of  a 

SlUou  per  minute  to  the  height  named,  or  one  gal- 
n  in  ten  minutes,  deducting  the  amount  of  fric- 
tion. The  latter  usually  vanes  from  10  to  20  per 
cent,  in  this  instance,  the  real  quantity  of  water 
driven  30  feet  high  would  be  about  8^  gallons 
evezT  100  minutes,  or  nearly  one-twelfth  of  the 
whole  water  of  the  spring. 

As  the  power  of  the  ram  depends  on  the  jnomen- 
him  of  the  descending  cylinder  of  water,  there 
should  be  a  longer  dnve-pipe  where  there  la  ~ 
greater  head  to  be  overcome. 


a 


JPor  the  New  BugUmd  Parmer. 

BARinrO'S  EABLT  SWEET  CORN. 

Mb.  Editob  : — I  think  it  was  in  an  early  volume 
of  Downing's  HorUcuUurigtf  that  I  first  observed  a 
notice  of  ''Downing's  Early  Sweet  Ck>m,"  procured 
by  a  cross  with  the  Canada  com.  It  has  proved 
with  me,  ^and  I  have  raised  it  several  years,)  an 
exceedingly  sweet  kind  of  com,  as  well  as  an  early 
sort.  It  is  incomparably  sweeter  than  Mapes'  sweet 
eom,^  which,  whatever  may  be  its  virtues  in  late 
keeping,  certamly  has  very  little  sweetness  about 
it,  and  is  moreover,  a  very  late  kind,  the  stalks  in 
^Towth  and  root  showinj^  a  western  or  southem  or- 
igin. Of  the  various  dishes  of  sweet  com  I  have 
ever  eaten,  I  have  never  found  any  equal  in  deli- 
ciousness  to  ^Darling's  Early,"  and  hope  those  of 
your  readers  not  familiar  with  it,  will  procure  it, 
and  I  feel  sure  that  they  will  confess  tiiat  a  new 
worid  of  sweetness  haa  opened  for  them.  It  can  be 
obtained,  I  presume,  at  your  seed  stores  in  Boston. 

THE  MOON  AND  VEGETATION. 

Not  having  had  time  to  read  some  of  the  last 
numbers  of  the  monthly  Farmer,  I  know  not  but 
Uie  moon  question  has  already  been  settled  therein, 
but  if  not,  I  would  inquire  if  th^  advocates  of  lunar 
influence  bear  in  mind  that  whether  the  moon  lb 
new,  old  or  full,  there  is  as  much  of  the  substance 
of  the  moon  towards  the  earth  in  one  case  as  the 
other,  although  that  side  be  not  fully  illuminated 
by  the  sun  except  at  full  moon.  It  may  be  reason- 
able to  suppose  the  tides  affected  by  the  relative 
poffltioc  01  the  moon  toward  the  waters,  but  much 
more  difficult  to  suppose  that  the  greater  or  less 
light  from  the  moon  can  a£Eect  vegetation,  when  the 
entire  face  of  that  body  is  always  toward  us  when 
it  is  in  the  heavens ;  and  yet  more  difficult  to  sup- 
pose that  vesetation  is  affected  by  whether  the 
eighth  of  the  illuminated  part  of  the  moon  visible  to 
us  is  on  one  side  of  the  moon  or  on  the  other,  or,  in 
other  words,  by  the  moon's  being  "old  or  new,"  for 
that  is  all  the  difference  between  old  and  new  moon. 

It  is  so  easy  for  people  to  infer  cause  and  effect 
fi'om  mere  comcidences  that  it  is  not  strange  that 
many  mere  notions,  unsupported  even  by  probabil- 
ity or  any  reason,  find  many  firm  believers. 

^orihamptonf  April,  1866.  L.  8.  H. 


For  the  New  Bn^and  Farmer, 

FEEDma  COLTS. 

Mr.  Editor: — ^I  notice  in  a  late  number  of 
the  Farmer,  an  article  from  "A  Subscriber,''  calliag 
upon  some  one  to  point  out  the  ''best"  mode  of 


ingthem  from  the  mare,  &c.  && 

The  task  of  pointing  out  the  '*best"  way  of  doing 
these  things  I  shall  leave  for  another  to  perform, 
while  I  briefly  state  my  own  method  of  treating 
colts,  during  the  time  above  mentioned. 

I  never  wean  a  good  colt  before  he  is  six  months 
old,  unless  the  dam  is  a  very  bad  nurse.  In  that 
case,  I  wean  the  colt  when  it  becomes  necessary  to 
stable  the  mare.  In  all  cases,  I  wean  on  hay,  and 
from  the  commencement  of  weaning,  till  there  is 
good  grass  the  following  spring,  I  give  a  daily  feed 
of  a  pint  of  oats,  and  a  bran  mash,  or  roots ;  car- 
rots, if  I  have  them.  I  never  allow  a  colt  to  stand 
upon  a  floor  before  he  is  two  years  old,  as  I  beUeve 
the  practice  prejudicial  to  the  formation  of  good 
feet    During  the  second  winter,  I  g^ve  my  colts  no 

fain  or  roots.  If  a  mare  brings  a  foal  every  year, 
would  not  allow  her  to  nurse  more  than  six 
months ;  and  in  &ct,  no  good  mare  should  be  al- 
lowed to  nurse  more  in  any  one  year,  and  in  my 
ojnnion,  if  the  weaning  is  deferea  longer,  it  is  at 
the  loss  of  the  owner. 

The  above  are  a  few  of  the  many  rules  observed 
by  me,  in  breeding  and  rearing  a  hardy  and  long- 
enduring  horse.  Whether  he  is  to  be  used  in  fu- 
ture, as  a  horse  of  all  work,  or  to  be  kept  exclu- 
sively for  breeding  purposes,  I  have  found  the  final 
results  to  be  nearly  the  same. 

Derby  Line,  VL,  1856.        Solomon  STEEOua 


For  Ihe  New  Sngland  Farmer, 

A.  L.  BnroHAirs  sheep-sheabiho 

FESTIVAL. 

HaviDg  seen  a  notice  in  the  Ohio  Farmer,  from 
a  gentleman  in  Jefferson  Co.,  that  he  would  shear 
the  Silidan  sheep  for  dollars  and  cents,  against  any 
breed  in  the  Umted  States,  I  was  induced  to  adver- 
tise, through  the  agricultural  napers  west,  that  I 
would  shear  thirty  ewe  lambs,  dropped  last  March, 
against  an  equal  number  of  any  man's  raising  in 
the  world,  for  quality  and  quantity,  unwashed  or 
cleansed,  or  for  dollars  and  cents,  according  to  live 
weight,  every  man  keeping  his  sheep  as  he  pleases. 
Now  I  propose,  in  compBance  with  what  I  have 
published,  to  hold  this  sheep  shearing  festival  at 
Middlebury,  on  the  17th  and  18th  days  of  June 
next,  commencing  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
the  17th.  The  first  day  will  be  devoted  to  the 
shearing  of  the  sheep,  the  second  will  be  devoted 
to  a  general  exhibition  of  horses,  also  there  will  be 

Eurses  offered  for  the  fJEtstest  time  made  by  trotting 
orses. 

Also,  there  will  be  an  exhibition  of  ladies'  and 
gentlemen's  horsemanship,  to  be  held  on  the  &ir 
ground,  near  the  village.  Also,  at  the  close,  in  the 
evening,  there  will  be,  what  is  called  a  sheep  shear- 
ing festival  ball,  to  be  held  at  the  Addison  House, 
^ddlebury.  Now,  one  and  all  are  invited  to  at- 
tend, and  have  a  good  time ;  all  papers  will  please 
confer  the  fiivor  to  give  notice  through  the  land, 
and  oblige  A.  L.  BINGHAM* 

fTest  Comtoall,  April  7, 1856. 
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be  taken  off  and  the  aeed  chaoged.  To  do  this 
nothing  a  required  bat  to  move  a  haip,  when  the 
hopper  may  be  taken  off  and  the  brush  remoTed. 

In  this  machine  we  have  the  adrantage  of  an  a 
juatable  plow,  by  ita  bdng  binged  to  the  arbor  of 
the  driving  wheel  forward,  and  holding  the  roller 
k)  the  rear  of  the  plow  by  the  lame  amiB,  thereby 
giving  a  uniform  depth  to  the  aeed,  independent  of 
the  operator.  There  is  also  attached  to  the  pli 
an  iron  rod,  which  paases  through  the  cross  bar  of 
the  handles,  by  which  the  operator  ia  enabled,  by 
dropping  the  handles,  to  raise  the  plow,  and  at  the 
Kune  time  the  seed  is  cut  off,  and  the  whole  thing 
is  thrown  upon  the  fenrwd  wheel ;  then  the 
elune  may  be  run  from  one  row  to  another,  or  ttoja 
Seld  to  field,  in  the  eanest  manner  possible.  The 
plow  is  self-covering.  The  whole  thing  is  nmple, 
and  easy  in  its  operations. 

We  believe  this  machine  will  prove  a  valuable 
one,  but  intend  to  give  it  a  thorough  trial  and  then 
speak  of  it  again.  The  improvementa  are  by  Mr. 
Jakes  A.  Howe,  oI  Boston,  the  same  gentleman 
whose  skill  wrought  the  changes  in  the  Horse  Hoe 
which  were  figured  last  week. 

The  machine  is  tight,  and  will  be  sold  cheaper 
than  the  large  ones  have  been  heretofore. 


Ar  tb  Nnr  fiiffMif  Amur. 

BOCK  ISLAHD,  ISLASD  CITT. 

I  mean  the  veritable  Island  itself,  not  the  city  of 
that  name,  just  below  iL  This  beautifiJ  three  hun- 
dred acre  plat  is,  and  is  to  be.  Government  land, 
which  no  sharp  speculator  in  land-wsjrants  can 
"enter,"  at  any  price.  Nature,  in  her  uncontami- 
ualed,  primal  mood,  reigns  here  undisturbed.  Ven- 
erable oaks  and  eloii,  urifty  young  hickories,  ma- 
ples, ashes,  clambering  vines,  with  all  the  nameless 
Bhrubbeiy  and  undergrowth,  interspersed  with  lit- 
tle open  grass-plats,  gentle  elevations  and  deprea- 
sions  of  the  surface,  responsive  to  the  underlying 
rosfr,  and  surrounded  by  the  ceaseless  murmur  of 
the  Mississippi  rapids,  render  this  one  of  the  moat 
enchanting  spots  on  earth.  While  you  are  still 
ehrouded  in  a  mantle  of  snow,  the  grass  is  here 
quite  green,  and  the  birds  are  singing  as  merrily 
88  in  May.  One  is  forcibly  reminded,  an  he  enters 
the  little  quiet  nooks,  or  wanders  through  the  nar- 
row paths,  of  the  ori^al  garden,  where  Adam  and 
Eve 


Sea  Batiiikg. — Home  Tooke  ridiculed  the  prac- 
tice of  sea  bathing,  and  said,  if  any  of  the  seal  spe- 
cies were  sick,  it  would  be  wise  for  a  seal  physician 

lo  order  them  to  go  on  shore.     Person  declared 
that  sea  bathing  was  only  reckoned  healthy  becai 
many  persons  have  been  "known  to         ■       ■-  > 


quaint: 
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All  {be  more  delightful  and  re&eshing  is  such  a 
place,  b^  contrast  with  the  moootonoua  pmiries  on 
'  '  er  aide,  and  the  "intense  practicabiUty"  which 
.ery  where  exhibited.  Not  that  a  wise  and  an 
lest  practicalness  is  to  be  despised,  or  is  any- 
thing else  but  a  wholesome  duty;  but  that  neither 
is  an  occasioiial  recurrence  to  the  principles  of  taste 
and  beauty  in  nature,  which  God  has  so  profusely 
planted  around  us,  anythbg  else  but  a  duty  alto, 
and  a  prime  felicity. 

The  Iowa  farmers,  in  this  vicinity,  are  now  sow- 
ing tlieir  spring  wheat,  while  the  frost  is  still  a  foot 
in  depth,  in  many  places.  So  soon  as  the  ground 
is  thawed  down  sufficiently  to  receive  a  plow,  it  ii 
ready  for  seeding.    The  rapidity  with  which  the 
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mr&ce  dries,  while  the  frost  is  still  deep  below,  is 
Teiy  remarkable.  There  is  none  of  the  up-heaving 
and  continual  moisture,  so  common  in  Massachu- 
setts, till  the  frost  is  gone ;  but  the  roads  and  fields 
become  dry  and  dusty  as  summer,  while  it  is  grad- 
ually meltmg  a^ay  beneath.  I  remember  hearing 
Prof.  Nash  complain  of  the  dryness  of  the  atmos- 
phere at  Amherst,  as  un&yorable  to  the  throat  and 
lungs.  But  here  it  is  much  dryer,  and  yet  the 
country  is  regarded  as  peculiarly  favorable  to  that 
eksB  of  disorders.  How  does  the  Professor  ex- 
plain it  ? 

The  tide  of  immigration  this  spiing  is  immense. 
The  great  bridge  across  the  Mississippi,  at  this 
point,  is  expected  to  be  ready  for  the  iron  horse  in 
another  week.  All  of  the  most  valuable  land  in 
Illinois  is  already  taken  up,  and  that  in  Iowa  is  ra- 
pidly being  so.  No  pubhc  land  of  any  vahie  can 
be  had,  within  a  hundred  or  two  hundred  miles  of 
the  river.  Why  do  not  more  people  go  to  Mii- 
mmrif  Land  can  be  obtained  tbm,  within  ten 
miles  of  the  Iowa  line,  for  five  dollars  an  acre; 
while  at  the  same  distance,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
line,  the  same  quality  of  land  brings  fifteen  dollars 
an  acre.  BL  K.  C 

.^nil  12,  1656. 


SQinVALBHTS  OF  VARIOITS  FLAHT8 

10  HAT. 

Mr.  Editor  :  —  Farmers  aare  often  at  a  loss  to 
know  how  much  of  one  kind  of  ordinary  fodder  is 
equal  in  nutrimental  value  to  an  equal  amount,  in 
we^^ht  or  measure,  of  another  kind.  For  instance, 
if  I  find  my  horse  is  kept  in  good  woiking  condition 
on  ^ht  quarts  of  oats  and  ten  pounds  of  hay  every 
twenty-four  hours,  how  much  com  must  I  give  him 
in  the  same  time  with  the  eight  nounds  of  hay  to 
produce  the  same  result  as  the  eight  quarts  of  oats  ? 
in  Berger's  Economy  of  Farwxngj  transbted  by 
Smith,  there  is  a  ''Table  of  Equivalents,"  which  will 
be  found  useful  to  those  having  the  management  of 
stock.    The  following  is  an  extract : — 

of  hay  are  eqnal  to>- 

olover  haj,  made  when  Aillj  bloooomed. 

made  before  it  bloasoms, 

second  erop  of     do. 

Lucerne  hay. 

Sainfoin. 

Green  clover. 

Vetchct)  and  tares,  green. 

Green  Indian  com. 

Wheat  strav. 

Rye  straw. 

Oat  straw. 

Pea  straw. 

Raw  potatoes. 

Boiled  potatoes. 

Mai^i  wnrtaeL 

English  turnips. 

CarroU. 

Rata  baga. 

Rye  (grain.) 

Wheat. 

Oata. 

Buckwheat 

Indian  com. 

Peas. 

Beans. 

Horse- chestnats. 

Acorns. 

Ban-flower  seed. 

Linseed  oake. 

Wheat  bran. 

Rye  braa. 

Wheat  and  oat  chaff. 

Rye  and  barley  chi^. 

An  ox  requires  two  per  cent,  of  his  live  weight  in 
hay  per  day ;  if  he  works,  two  and  a  half  per  cent 


A  milch  cow,  three  ner  cent.  A  fattening  ox,  five 
per  cent  at  first,  ana  four  per  cent  when  half-ftit- 
tened,  and  afterwards.  Sheep,  when  grown,  three 
and  a  half  per  cent  of  their  live  wdght  in  hay  per 
day."  I  have  found  this  table  of  great  value  while 
feeding  different  animals  on  diverse  kinds  of  food, 
as  well  in  my  stall-feeding  and  fallowing  operations. 
— Gtrmanknen  Telegraph, 
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EXTRACTS  AVD  BEPUES. 

MBABOW  MUCK. 

Mr.  Brown  : — If  I  remember  right,  it  is  report- 
ed in  the  New  York  T^mes,  that  some  one  made 
the  remark  at  the  Farmers'  Club  in  New  York, 
that  muck,  as  it  is  generally  used,  was  not  only 
worthless  but  absolutely  poisonous.  Now  sir,  as  I 
have  been  drawing  muck  all  the  time  I  could  get 
this  winter,  the  very  idea  that  my  labor  may  oe 
worse  than  vain,  is  no  very  pleasant  thought  It 
is  said  12  or  15  bushels  of  ashes  will  make  one 
cord  equal  to  cow  dung.  Ashes  are  worth  here  20 
cents  per  bushel,  and  difficult  to  find  them  at  that 
price. 

If  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  give  us  directions 
how  to  mana^  with  our  muck,  it  will  most  thank- 
fully be  received. 

A  subscriber  to  your  paper,  Mr.  Wm.  Gould, 
made  a  fish  pond  last  summer.  He  put  into  it 
120  brook  trout  He  would  like  a  little  informar 
tion  in  regard  to  their  management,  feeding,  breed- 
ing, &c  8.  GUNE. 

Remarks. — ^Don't  be  alarmed,  firiend  Cume  ;  you 
have  been  profitably  engsged  during  the  winter. 
Now  put  your  muck  into  a  heap,  and  mix  as  much 
ashes  with  it  as  you  can.  At  20  cents  a  bushel,  it 
is  cheap  manure.  After  the  heap  has  remained  a 
few  months,  overhaul  and  pulverize  it  If  you  wish 
to  haul  out  manure  that  you  are  not  ready  to  use, 
cover  it  up  well  with  the  muck,  instead  of  hauling 
too  much  muck  to  the  bam.  Such  a  heap  of  muck 
on  a  &rm  is  Uterally  a  baidt  irom  which  you  may 
always  draw  with  pleasure  and  profit 

The  New  York  man  said,  "09  generally  uged'* 
and  meant  by  that,  we  suppose,  hauled  from  the 
swamp  to  the  upland  and  directly  plowed  in.  In 
New  England  some  of  us  know  a  better  practice, 
and  among  the  number  is  Mr.  Soltman  Cune. 

There  is  a  little  work  published  on  <<The  Artificial 
Propagation  of  Fish,"  which  may  be  found  at  the 
bookstores.  

LmmO  LAND  WELL  MANURED. 

Mr.  Brown: — ^I  have  land  of  a  light,  sandy 
character,  on  which  I  intend  to  spread  a  good  coat 
of  barn-yard  manure,  and  plow  it  under,  and  plant 
com  and  potatoes.  Will  an  application  of  lime,  at 
33  cts.  per  bushel  pay  P  If  so,  how  and  where 
should  it  be  applied  r  o.  s.  N. 

DeerfiM,  1856. 

Remarks. — ^We  think  not  Trythelimeonaquax^ 
ter  of  an  acre,  and  satisfy  yourself 

J.  S.  Needham,  South  Danvers, — ^Please  accept 
thanks  for  the  White  Thimbleberry  plants. 
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CAULIFLOWER  AND  SEA  KALE. 

Mb.  Editor  : — ^Please  infonn  me,  through  the 
columns  of  your  much  valued  paper,  the  best  time 
for  planting  cauliflower  and  sea  kale ;  and  is  the 
sea  Kale  as  good  fbr  pickling  as  the  red  Dutch  cab- 
bi^  P  Also,  the  b^t  manner  of  cooking  or  pre- 
paring for  pickling — and  oblige  a 

Dahy,  VI,,  ^fml.  Farmer's  Wipe. 

Remarks. — Sovr  cauliflower  seeds  in  the  hot  bed 
in  March  or  April,  or  in  a  warm  border  in  May 
for  late  setting  out.  The  ground  should  be  as  finely 
pulyerized  as  possible,  and  shaded  with  thin  mat- 
ting or  a  shingle  slightly  raised  from  the  sur&ce, 
until  the  plants  show  themselves. 

Sea  kale  is  sometimes  sown  in  October ;  in  the 
spring  it  should  be  put  in  as  soon  as  the  soil  can 
be  brought  into  good  condition,  in  drills  an  inch 
and  a  half  deep,  and  fourteen  inches  apart.  We 
know  nothing  of  it  as  a  pickle. 

SAND  KNOLLS  AND  FINES. 

Several  years  ago  I  called  on  an  uncle  that  lived 
in  Connecticut.  He  showed  me  a  piece  of  land 
that  was  covered  with  a  handsome  growth  of  fine 
trees,  six  or  eight  inches  through.  He  told  me 
the  land  was  once  a  blowing,  sandy  knoll,  and  that 
he  went  to  the  woods  and  gathered  a  lot  of  pine 
balls,  (seeds)  and  sowed  them  on  to  the  land ;  per- 
haps he  plowed  them  in. 

Woula  not  many  of  our  barren  knolls  be  im- 
proved by  being  covered  with  little  pine  trees, 
which  would  soon  get  to  be  large  enough  for  tim- 
ber?    C. 

MANURES. 

I  wish  to  ask  your  Beverly  correspondent,  if  he 
supposes  he  can  make  a  practical,  thmking  farmer, 
believe  that  the  exposure  of  manure  to  the  dicing 
sun  and  winds,  for  out  a  few  dajs,  will  destroy  all, 
or  even  one-half  of  its  fertiUzmg  properties?  I 
should  like  to  see  his  man  efiectuaUy  manuring  four 
to  six  acres  per  day,  with  liauid  manure.  Now  I 
have  a  high  estimate  of  liquia  manure,  but  think  it 
best  when  one  writes  to  keep  probabiUties  in  view. 
I  am  satisfied  that  a  great  loss  is  sustained  by  ap- 
plying stable,  yard,  or  even  compost  manure,  to 
grass  land  that  is  fit  for  tillage.  It  is  much  better 
to  adopt  a  rotation  of  crops,  and  apply  no  manure, 
except  when  under  till.  If  top-dressing  is  applied 
to  grass  land,  other  than  liquia,  let  it  be  compostr 
ed,  by  all  means,  with  a  large  proportion  of  muck, 
loam,  or  other  earthy  matter. 

CMcopeef  AprU,  1856.  H.  N.  Sherman. 

CURE  FOR  the  HORN  DISTEMPER. 

Bore  the  horn  with  a  gimblet,  and  blow  through 
a  quill  into  the  horn,  a  small  quantity  of  saltpetre ; 
or  pour  into  the  ears  fine  musterd  and  vinegar,  well 
mixed  together,  taking  care  to  hold  the  ears  in  a 
proper  position  to  retain  the  mixture  as  long  as 
possible.  The  application  of  either  of  these  reme- 
dies maybe  repeated,  if  necessary,  after  one  or  two 
days,  father  method  is  a  <<sure  cure."  In  the 
most  malignant  case,  apparently,  of  this  disease  I 
ever  knew,  I  tried  both  these  remedies  with  com- 
plete success.  This  prescription,  which  now  ap- 
pears, I  think,  for  the  first  time  in  print,  in  the  JFVir- 


mer,  may  save  some  readers  many  times  the  price 
of  their  subscription  to  this  paper.  &  G.  R. 

Eanx,  n.,  1856. 

Remarks. — ^We  know  nothing  of  the  virtues  of 
this  prescription,  and  as  a  general  rule,  are  opposed 
to  all  violent  remedies. 


TICKS  ON  sheep. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^In  answer  to  the  query,  whether 
the  receipt  given  in  your  paper  of  March  29th,  to 
*<kill  ticks  on  sheep,  is  a  safe  operation  or  not,  I 
have  to  state  as  the  result  of  my  own  experience, 
that  in  a  number  of  cases  where  it  has  been  ap^ied 
(precisely  according  to  the  directions  given)  to 
flocks  varjing  from  one  to  two  hundred,  I  have  not 
been  able  to  see  any  injurious  effects  in  one  single 
instance,  while  it  was  a  meet  effective  destroyer  of 
the  tick. 

Gan  you,  or  any  of  your  correspondents,  inform 
me  throuffh  the  columns  of  your  valuable  papa*, 
where  and  for  what  price  may  be  obtained  a  full 
bred  South  Down  buoL  and  ewe  ? 

J.  Chajiflin. 

PUaaani  lEU,  K  L,  .OprU  4,  1856. 

MATERIAL  FOR  WATER  PIPES. 

H.  Morse  asks  what  is  the  best  material  for 
conveying  water  to  buildings.  [  think,  cost,  dura- 
bility and  health  regarded,  that  wooden  pipes  should 
be  used.  I  have  nme  rods,  laid  three  feet  deep  in 
a  moist  clay  soil,  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  wnicb 
convey  water  freely  yet  I  have  also  a  wooden 
pump,  made  twenty-two  years  ago,  and  often  in  os^ 
that  I  now  prefer  to  a  new  chain  pump. 

WATER  LIFTER. 

D.  Child  asks  if  a  cow  stepping  on  a  platform  can 
raise  water  for  herself  from  a  cistern  or  well  ? — 
Ans.  Sht  can.  The  cost  of  the  machine  and  fix- 
tures will  be  from  twenty  to  fifty  dollar9,  as  depth 
of  the  well,  the  size  of  the  machine  and  kind  of  ma- 
terial used  to  make  of,  may  be.  One  that  will  dis- 
charge six  gallons,  bv  the  weight  of  the  cow,  each 
time  she  steps  on  tne  platform,  made  mostly  of 
wood,  will  cost  twenty-five  dollars.  N.  E. 

MANURE  FOR  MEADOWS. 

I  wish  to  mquire  through  your  paper,  whether 
ashes  is  good  for  low  meadows,  or  wlutt  is  best  to 
increase  tne  crop  of  hay.    Asahel  Uia>ERW0Oix 

JSenmngton,  Ft,  1856. 

Remarks. — Ashes  is  good  for  any  crop.  But 
top-dressing,  with  fine  composted  manure,  does  weU 
on  such  land  as  you  describe. 

FISH  GUANa 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^I  would  like  to  inquire  throuffh 
you,  or  your  valuable  paper,  if  any  one  has  made 
an  experiment  with  the  nsh  guano  manufactured  in 
Providence,  R.  L,  by  the  Narr^nset  Co.  ? 

Yours  respectfully,        Jacob  Crowlet. 

Man^/ieldf  Mtus, 

Remarks. — No  case  has  come  to  our  personal 
knowledge.  Try  a  barrel  or  two,  and  make  care- 
ful note  of  it ;  keeping  an  accurate  record  of  the 
amount  of  manure  you  apply,  of  the  manner  of  oolr 
tivating,  and  the  kind  of  season. 
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BT7EAL  ECOHOHT  OF  THE  BRITISH 
ISLES— No.  U. 

EASTERN    COUNTIES. 

8UF70LK,  NOILFOLK,  BBDFOKD,  NOBTHAMPTON,  CAM- 

BBIDGB,    HUNTINGTON,   LINCOLN. 

In  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  Bedford  and  Northampton, 
we  witness  the  results  of  the  agricultural  and  social 
revolution  which  took  place  about  sixty  years  ago, 
under  the  auspices  of  Arthur  Young.  At  the  close 
of  the  last  century,  the  lands  in  these  counties 
were  in  a  more  miserable  and  neglected  condition 
than  the  lands  in  the  southern  counties  at  the  pres- 
ent day ;  and  their  poor  and  sandy  character  seemed 
to  offer  fewer  resources  to  the  cultivator  than  the  pine 
plain  lands  on  the  banks  of  Connecticut  river.  It 
was  never  thought  possible  to  turn  the  greater  part 
of  them  to  better  account,  than  as  large  rabbit-war- 
rens ;  but  now  thev  rank  among  the  richest  and  best 
lands  of  England.  What  mercantile  adventure, 
moderate-sised  ferming,  permanent  stabulation, 
drainage  and  steam  have  done  in  our  day  for  stiff 
lands,  larffe  farming  and  the  four  course  rotation 
accomplished,  sixty  years  ago,  for  Ikrht  soils. — 
Money,  in  those  days,  was  not  as  plentiful  as  now, 
and  large  amounts  of  ca|»tal  were  confined  to  few 
hands.  Everything  tended  to  favor  large  property 
and  large  farming,  and  the  lands  most  &ee,  for  the 
purpose,  were  those  best  suited  for  large  fanning. 
Hence  the  great  success  of  Youns's  system,  which 
up  to  the  present  day,  has  acted  &e  a  second  char- 
ter for  the  English, 

Suffolk  has  not  profited  by  the  system  of  Arthur 
Young.  A  large  portion  of  the  county  partakes  of 
the  clayey  nature  of  the  neighboring  soils  to  the 
south ;  in  the  north  alone,  fight  soUs  are  to  be 
found,  at  least  to  any  extent.  Suffolk,  through  the 
influence  of  Young,  is,  however,  the  seat  of  the 
largest  manufacture  of  agricultural  implements  in 
England.  There  are  to  be  found  the  celebrated  es- 
tabushments  of  Messrs.  Hansomes  of  Ipswich,  Gan- 
nett of  Leiston,  &c.  These  immense  factories  tes- 
tify to  the  extensive  use,  among  English  formers, 
of  the  heaviest  and  most  costly  machines. 

Norfolk  has  been  the  true  theatre  of  the  success 
of  Arthur  Youn^.  The  north  and  west  of  tliis 
county  forms  an  immense  sandy  plain  of  750,000 
acres,  where  there  is  no  obstacle  to  large  property 
and  large  farming;  and  where  everytning  iavors 
horse  tflh^e,  cultivation  of  roots,  the  use  of  mar 
chines,  and  the  four  course  rotation.  By  means  of 
this  system,  steadily  pursued  for  sixty  years,  these 
inferior  lands,  producing  scarcely  a  dollar  and  a 
quarter  per  acre,  in  1780,  now  return,  on  an  avei^ 
age,  six  dollars  and  a  quarter  per  acre,  or  five 
times  the  former  amount,  as  net  production ;  and 
the  gross  production  has  risen,  in  at  least,  an  equal 
proportion. 

A  large  part  of  the  credit  of  this  wonderful  trans- 
formation belongs  to  an  extensive  proprietor  in  the 
county,  Mr.  Coke.  Mr.  Coke  had  a  large  property 
in  the  west  of  the  county,  called  Holkhun,  contain- 
ing 30,000  acres.  This  immense  estate,  which  is 
now  worth  six  millions  of  dollars,  was  worth  at 
most  in  1776,  when  Mr.  Coke  inherited  it,  a  million 
and  a  half.  It  was  then  in  the  occupation  of  a  great 
number  ofs^mall  farmers,  who  paid  their  rents  oad- 
ly,  although  these  were  ver^  low,  and  ultimately 
many  of  them  abandoned  their  fimns,  because  they 
could  not  get  a  livelihood  out  of  them.  It  was  then 


that  Mr.  Coke  decided  upon  farming  a  portion  of 
these  sandy  lands  himself  and  the  rest  he  put  into 
verv  large  forms,  and  leased  them  on  long  leases, 
to  nurmers  of  intelligence  and  capital.  I  should  not 
omit  to  mention  (as  one  purpose  I  have  is  to  show 
New  England  farmers  that  tney  must  employ  capi- 
tal in  forming)  that  in  the  course  of  fifty  years,  Mr. 
Coke  expended  two  millions  of  dollars,  in  improve- 
ments 01  various  kinds,  which  caused  the  farmers 
to  lay  out  about  as  much  more — an  excellent  in 
vestment  on  the  part  of  both,  since  they  have  all 
made  money  by  it 

Any  one  who  wishes  to  get  an  idea  of  this  period 
in  the  history  of  English  agriculture,  ought  to  visit 
Holkham,  the  form  which  Mr.  Coke  personally  di- 
rected. Its  extent  is  1800  acres — 500  of  which  are 
in  permanent  pasture,  the  rest  is  arable,  laid  out 
exactiy  for  the  four  course  rotation.  The  fkrm 
maintains  250  large  cattle,  2500  South  Down 
sheep,  and  150  pigs.  An  equally  profitable  visit 
may  DC  paid  to  other  farms  j  out  the  same  princi- 
ples everywhere  prevail  followed  by  the  same  re- 
sults. The  w^ofe  land  formerlv  grew  only  rye ; 
now  it  raises  not  a  particle  of  that  grain,  but  in- 
stead are  to  be  seen  the  finest  wheat  crops  and  the 
best  cattle  in  the  world. 

The  agricultural  amelioration  of  Bedfordshire  has 
been  no  less  complete  and  rapid  than  that  of  Nor- 
folk. Less  than  a  century  ago  three-fourths  of  the 
county  consisted  of  notning  but  waste  commons. 
These  unproductive  lands  have  been  gradually  di- 
vided, enclosed  and  cultivated ;  and  owing  to  the 
four  course  system,  now  rank  equal  to  the  full  av- 
erage of  Eujglish  lands.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  has 
reaSzed  an  immense  fortune  thereby. 

In  Northamptonshire,  adjoining  Bedford,  rents, 
during  the  last  sixty  years,  have  tripled  from  the 
same  causes  which  nave  operated  in  Norfolk  and 
Bedford. 

Of  the  ten  counties  which  compose  the  eastern 
region,  the  three  last,  Cambridge,  Huntington  and 
Lincoln,  form  a  division  by  themselves — the  fens. 
In  looking  at  the  map  of  England,  we  observe  a 
large  bay  running  into  the  land  at  the  nortii  of 
Norfolk,  called  the  Wash.  All  around  this  muddy 
bay,  the  land  is  flat,  low,  and  was  constantly  being 
covered  by  the  sea.  These  marsh  lands,  at  one 
time  uninhabitoble,  now  rank  among  the  richest 
meadows  of  England.  Situated  opposite  Hollandy 
they  have,  like  that  country,  been  reclaimed  by 
means  of  dykes.  The  area  of  these  three  counties 
is  about  2,500,000  acres,  of  which  the  fens,  prop- 
erly speakmg,  occupy  about  a  third.  The  lanos  re- 
claimed are  already  intersected  with  roads  and  rail- 
roads, towns  have  been  built  and  farms  laid  out 
upon  them.  These  once  submerged  lands  are  let 
at  a  rent  of  $6,25  to  $7,50  per  acre.  Cereal  and 
root  crops  are  occasionally  seen  on  them;  but  the 
most  part  is  in  grass,  on  which  are  fottened  short- 
homed  catde  and  sheep,  a  cross  between  the  old 
Lincolnshire  and  the  Dishley. 

All  the  north  of  Cambridgeshire  forms  part  of 
the  fen  district.  The  average  rent  has  doubled, 
within  the  last  forty  years.  The  southern  part,  in 
which  clay  soils  predominate,  is  not  in  so  satisfoe- 
tory  a  state.  Huntington,  the  county  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  has  nothing  in  an  agricultural  view,  to 
recommend  it  to  our  attention. 

Lincolnshire^  which  a  century  ago,  was  more 
sterile  and  waste  than  Norfolk,  now  disputes  the 
palm  with  that  county  in  agricultural  develop- 
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ment.  Fens  occupy  the  south  and  east,  wolds  and 
plains  the  north,  and  moors  the  west  of  this  coun- 
ty. The  fen  district  goes  by  the  name  of  Holland, 
which  it  much  resenaoles.  The  advancing  dykes, 
which  gain  more  and  more  every  day  from  the  sea, 
are  the  same,  the  meadows  the  same,  and  the  flocks 
nearly  the  same ;  the  country  is  low  and  wet.  Rents 
average  $7,50  per  acre.  The  wolds  are  dry  and 
bare  upland,  with  a  calcareous  subsoil,  whicn  the 
four  course  system  has  entirely  transformed.  These 
wolds  are  now  rented  at  f  6,2o  an  acre.  The  moors, 
now  called  Lincoln  Heath,  were  at  one  time  more 
barren  than  the  wolds;  but  now  the  change  there 
is  not  less  great. 

Large  farming,  as  well  as  large  property,  flour- 
ishes in  the  wolds  in  Lincolnshire.  We  find  farms 
of  1000,  1500  and  even  2000  acres.  Such  farms 
grow  from  two  to  five  hundred  acres  of  turnips,  a 
fike  extent  of  barley  or  oats,  as  much  clover,  and 
equal  extent  of  wheat  The  farmers  are  almost  all 
wealthy,  and  live  in  a  liberal  style.  Lord  Yarbor- 
ough  is  the  wealthiest  and  most  efiScient  proprie- 
tor of  this  county,  owning  about  30,000  acres, 
yielding  a  rental  of  $150,000.  What  a  change  in 
these  once  desert  moors,  where  the  traveller  often 
lost  his  way 

We  have  now  finished  our  journey  over  the  east- 
em  counties.  I  think  my  readers  will  concur  with 
me,  that  we  have  not  found  in  the  eastern  counties, 
as  we  did  not  find  in  the  southern,  a  soil  naturally 
superior  to  that  of  New  England.  In  all  that  we 
have  seen  of  England  thus  mr,  whatever  the  supe- 
riority of  its  agriculture,  we  are  safe  in  saying,  that 
this  superiority  is  not  owing  to  the  natural  superi- 
ority of  its  soil. 

I  might  illustrate  these  remarks  by  showing  va- 
rious instances  in  which  England  has  made  great 
things  of  kinds  of  land,  of  which,  as  yet,  we  have 
made  little  or  nothing.  I  confine  myself  to  one 
instance,  suggested  by  the  fens  we  have  just  trav- 
elled over.  We  have  large  tracts  of  salt  marshes 
on  every  part  of  our  sea  coast  They  are  generally 
composed  of  a  fat  rich  soil,  often  several  feet  deep. 
These  are  our  fens.  But  what  have  we  made  of 
them,  compared  to  what  England  has  done  P  They 

Eroduce  a  crop  of  hay  worth  half  the  price  of  up- 
md  produce.  I  know  attempts  have  been  madem 
many  places  to  dyke  out  the  sea  water,  and  in  a 
few  places  most  luxuriant  crops  have  followed ;  but 
generally  the  lands  have  again  run  to  waste,  and 
uie  sea  water  again  been  admitted  to  cover  them. 
Doubtless  they  are  difficult  to  be  reclaimed ;  but  I 
doubt  whether  most  of  the  experiments  have  not 
failed  from  being  imperfectly  made.  Though  the 
tide  has  been  kept  from  overflowing  the  sur&ce, 
the  water  within  tne  soil  has  been  kept  too  near  the 
surface  to  prevent  the  soil  being  freshened.  In  one 
word,  they  have  not  been  underdrained.  Certain 
it  is,  that  what  has  been  done  in  England,  can  be 
done  in  New  England.  And  one  day  in  the  here- 
after, the  best  farms  in  New  England  will  be  found 
on  its  now  neglected  coast  M. 


at  some  not  distant  day  be  made  public.  With  great 
intelligence  and  close  observation,  he  possesses  a 
rare  ability  in  expressing  his  own,  or  of  giving  the 
views  of  others  in  a  clear,  concise  and  happy  man- 
ner. In  a  note  to  us  commumcating  the  numben, 
he  says — ^**They  are  collated  from  the  work  of  a 
very  acute  Frenchman  little  known  in  this  country, 
which  has  interested  me  very  much.^  In  an  inter- 
view with  the  writer,  subeequently,  he  gave  us  an 
account  of  the  work  of  the  Frenchman,  Lavergne, 
and  how  he  came  to  write  it  No  man  has  less  o(s 
casion  to  resort  to  the  labors  of  others  than  *'M./' 
for  his  head  and  heart  are  full  of  knowledge  and 
interest  in  the  subject  of  agriculture,  as  will  be  ev- 
ident before  the  series  is  closed.  Perhaps  an  an- 
nouncement of  these  &cts  with  the  first  number 
published  would  have  prevented  any  misapprehen- 
sion, although  the  writer  distinctly  states  that  he  is 
coUeding  facts,  not  originating  them. 


RusAL  Economy  op  the  Bbtitsh  Isles.— In 
another  column  will  be  found  No.  1 1,  of  the  inter- 
esting series  of  articles,  by  "M.,"  a  gentleman  who 
has  made  some  of  the  most  expensive  and  valuable 
agricultural  experiments  that  have  yet  been  en- 
gaged in,  in  New  England,  and  which  we  hope  will 


For  the  Kmo  England  Farmer. 

DE  SOTO,  wiscoHsnr. 

Mb.  Editor  : — ^About  a  year  ago,  you  inserted  in 
your  columns  a  oommnnioation  firom  my  pen,  con- 
taining a  statement  of  our  location,  climate,  soily 
future  prospects,  &c.  On  the  stiisngth  of  that 
communication,  a  large  number  of  the  readers  of 
the  Farmer  located  here,  and  othei's,  not  then  ready 
to  come,  are  renewing  their  inquiries  this  spring, 
with  a  view  to  aacertam  our  present  condition  and 
prospects.  A  brief  statement  will  give  your  read- 
ers the  information  they  need.  Eignteen  months 
ago,  two  log  cabins  and  eight  inhabitants  constito- 
ted  our  town.  We  have  now  twenty-two  dwelling 
houses,  and  over  two  hundred  inhabitants;  one 
steam  saw  mill ;  one  store  25  feet  by  00,  three  sto- 
ries high,  well  filled  with  goods,  at  wholesale  and 
retail,  and  said  to  be  the  best  building  between  Dn 
Buque  and  St  Pauls ;  one  store,  two  stories  high, 
containing  a  well  selected  stock  of  ^ods ;  one  black- 
smith and  wagon  shop ;  one  &nnmg  mill  factory ; 
one  carpenter's  shop ;  one  school-house,  and  two 
organized  churches.  We  have  preaching  ever  Sab- 
bath. Inquirers  for  information  have  demanded 
that  I  should  be  thus  particular.  In  regard  to  our 
future  prospects  I  win  say  a  few  words.  There  are 
now  commenced,  to  be  completed  with  Western 
dispatch,  one  large  ware-house ;  one  large  three- 
story  hotel ;  one  block  of  stores,  three  in  number, 
for  rent ;  one  store  to  be  occupied  by  the  builders; 
one  wagon  shop ;  ten  dwelling-houses,  and  proba- 
bly thirty  more  will  be  erected  during  the  season. 
In  regard  to  the  departments  of  business  unoccu- 
pied, a  shoe  store,  embracing  a  manufacturing  de- 
partment for  all  kinds  of  custom  work,  is  greatly 
needed ;  a  watch  maker ;  cabinet  maker ;  harness 
maker ;  baker,  tailor,  stone  and  brick  masons  and 
plasterers  are  wanted  and  will  find  inviting  open- 
ings. A  shingle  machine ;  a  fVnrnace ;  a  steam  grist 
mill,  and  manufactory  of  agricultural  implements, 
could  not  fiiil  to  do  well  On  the  opening  of  navi- 
gation, a  steam  ferry-boat  will  run  between  our  town 
and  Lansing,  Iowa,  and  will  connect  with  a  line  of 
stages  running  east  to  Madison,  the  capitol  of  the 
State,  where  passengers  going  South  or  East  can 
take  the  Milwaukie  railroad.  We  had,  at  our  levee 
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]aat  season,  about  200  steamboato,  and  the  number 
will  probably  be  double  the  present  season. 

Our  flourishing  little  town  has  a  back  countrj*  of 
great  fertility,  and  will  be  the  shipping  point  for  the 
surplus  produce  of  a  farming  district  of  great  ex- 
tent. '*Can  government  land  be  obtained  P"  No, 
oaly  in  small  parcels.  Second-hand  farming  land 
can  be  bought,  within  three  miles  of  town,  at  from 
$3  to  $6  an  acre,  unimproved ;  and  at  about  the 
same  price  in  the  interior.  Farms,  partially  im- 
pfovea,  command  from  $7  to  $12  an  acre.  "Who 
will  be  our  neighbors?**  An  important  inquiry, 
which  I  can  satis&ctorily  answer — probably  there  is 
not  another  town  in  Wisconsin  that  contains  a 
more  desirable  population  than  ours.  Its  proprie- 
tors have  encouraged  none  but  American  citizens; 
and  it  has  been  their  highest  aim  to  have  it  distin- 
^shed  for  its  temperance,  morality  and  piety,  and 
m  these  respects,  it  will  compare,  favorably  with 
any  town  of  the  same  size  in  New  England.  It  is, 
in  fact,  a  New  England  villa^,  shorn  of  its  loafers, 
transplanted.  "Can  you  raise  fruit  here?"  Yes. 
The  apple,  plum  and  grape  grow  here  spontaneous- 
ly. Of  the  neach  I  cannot  speak  confidently ;  prob- 
aibly  it  would  succeed  as  well  as  in  the  same  latitude 
in  New  England.  The  general  reader  will  think 
me  unnecessarily  particular  in  my  statements.  I 
have  been  compelled  to  be  so  in  answer  to  particular 
inquiries.  The  fiure  to  our  town  can  be  more  accu- 
iBtely  ascertained  in  Boston.  The  route  will  be  to 
Chicago,  and  Dunkirk — ^thence  by  steamer  to  our 
landing.  Persons  arrived  here,  last  year,  from 
BostcHi,  in  four  days. 

Respectfully,  James  Osgood. 

Bad  Al  Co.,  Wis.,  March  24,  18d6. 


A  SHOBT  TOOTHED  BAKE ! 

Do  you  own  one,  Mr.  Gardener  ?  If  not,  you 
are  still  without  one  of  the  most  comfortable,  aye, 
and  pn^UabU,  implements  used  in  your  business. 
For  cleaning  paths,  where  the  autumnal  leaves 
found  a  nestling  place  for  the  winter,  there  is  noth- 
ing like  nahort'taoUud  rake.  For  raking  the  grass 
borders  of  paths^  the  shorl-ioolhed  rake  will  accom- 
plish the  work  in  half  the  time  that  any  other  will 
For  finishing  off  the  bed,  just  made  to  sow  with 
small  seeds,  nothing  will  draw  out  the  pebbles,  the 
bits  of  stick  or  coarae  manure,  like  a  short-loothtd 
rake  I 

What  gives  the  house  a  more  inviting  appear- 
ance than  a  green  door-yard,  covered  with  a  carpet 
more  beautiful  than  the  art  of  man  can  possibly  de- 
vise ?  One  that  need  not  be  taken  in  when  it  rains, 
and  whose  color  is  not  injured*  even  if  there  be  a 
little  soap  in  the  water.  But  it  must  be  clean — ^no 
bones  that  KoUo  has  gnawed,  no  dead  twigs  from 
the  old  elm  or  iships  from  the  wood-yard,  must  be 
left  there.  And  here,  tcM>,  the  short-toothed  rake 
operates  like  a  charm ;  it  insinuates  itself  into  eve- 
ry little  recess,  holds  all  it  gets,  and  supplies  plenty 
of  soft  dead  grass  to  mulch  the  rose  tree,  or  favor- 
ite plum  or  pear. 

And  then  on  the  lawn  I  We  do  not  mean  the 
amateur's  lawn  of  an  acre  or  two,  but  the  little 


sunny  lawn  of  the  common  farmer  or  mechanic, 
who  never  dreamed  of  a  regular  lawn  rake,  with  its 
curved  back  and  capacious  maw.  On  such  a  little 
lawn,  it  is  the  king  among  rakes,  small  as  it  is. 
So  do  not  take  our  word  for  it,  but  get  a  short- 
toothed  rake,  and  find  a  greater  pleasure  than  ever 
in  working  in  the  garden,  and  a  facility  in  accom- 
plishing it,  altogether  unknown  before  you  wrought 
with  a  short-toothed  rake  ! 


For  Oe  Ktw  Sngland  Parmtr. 

LITTLE  THnrOS : 

Or,  a  Walk  in  My  Garden....No.  7. 

I  have  just  been  out  to  examine  into  the  condi- 
tion of  my  pear  and  plum  trees.  Everything  here 
must  be  tied  to  a  stake  to  keep  it  f^om  being  bro- 
ken down  by  the  snow.  While  extending  my  ob- 
servations, I  spied  an  apple  on  the  ground  that  had 
passed  through  the  wmter  without  any  other  pro- 
tection than  a  snow-bank.  While  loolung  at  it,  I 
was  led  to  think  of  the  causes  of 

THE  SWEATING  OF  APPLES. 

I  have  been  led  to  suspect  for  two  years  past, 
that  popular  opinion  was  wrong  in  regard  to  apple 
sweating ;  and  these  suspicions  have  become  much 
strengthened  during  the  present  winter.  Last  fall, 
I  gathered  my  apples  later  than  usual,  and  put 
them  into  my  oeUar  earlier  than  usual,  and  during  a 
very  toarm  day.  They  did  not  sweat  at  all.  Wny 
not  ?  Because  I  did  not  carry  them  into  the  cellar 
with  a  temperature  much  below  the  cellar  itself, 
so  as  to  condense  the  mobture  of  the  cellar  upon 
them.  Will  apples  sweat  in  a  sealed  glass  jar  ? 
I  much  doubt  it,  under  any  circumstances.  Has 
any  one  ever  tried  the  experiment  ?  I  remember 
a  few  years  since,  of  filling  a  barrel  in  which  brown 
sugar  had  been  kept  Tbe  apples  were  brought 
from  the  orchard  on  a  cold  morning,  and  put  into 
a  room  adjoining  the  kitchen.  In  a  short  time,  a 
stream  of  water  nad  passed  the  length  of  the  room, 
from  the  moisture  of  the  apples  and  the  sugar. 
Now  I  may  be  wrong,  all  vn'ong ;  if  so,  will  some 
pomologist  convince  me  by  direct  proof  from  his 
own  experience  ? 

My  conclusions. — Carry  your  apples  into  the  cel- 
lar in  the  middle  of  the  <&y,  when  they  are  warm 
and  dry,  rather  than  on  some  cold  morning,  for 
fear  they  will  fireeze.  As  I  have  got  from  the  f;ar- 
den  into  the  orchard,  I  will  \o3l  at  my  various 
methods  of 

MANURINQ  OLD  TREES. 

I  doubt  the  economy  of  placing  manure  around 
the  trunks  of  old  apple  trees.  Come  along  vdth 
me,  and  I  will  give  you  my  reasons.  Here  are  two 
trees,  very  vigorous,  bear  well.  Between  them  a 
large  pine  stump  was  dug  up,  nine  years  ago,  and 
the  canity  was  not  filled,  but  became  a  receptacle 
for  the  trimmings  of  the  trees,  from  year  to  year, 
where  they  have  decayed,  and  into  which  the  roots 
of  these  have  penetrated,  and  furnished  abundant 
nourishment  Let  us  take  the  next  two  trees,  yes, 
four  of  them.  The  soil  is  rather  poor  around,  as  is 
the  case  with  those  before  mentioned.  So  I  thought 
I  would  place  some  manure  aroimd  the  trunks,  al- 
most every  year,  but  they  have  borne  but  few  ap- 
ples. Let  us  go  still  farther.  Here  are  two  trees 
whose  roots  extend  twenty  feet  into  a  deeply 
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trenched  and  highly  manured  asparagus  bed. 
These  trees  bear  abundantly.  Indeed,  one  of  them 
bears  every  year,  supplying  me  with  cooking  apples 
four  months  in  the  year.  There  stand  several  trees 
whose  roots  extend  beyond  the  enclosure  into  the 
chip  yard.  These  bear  every  year,  or  nearly  so. 
If  we  now  will  look  at  the  roots  of  an  old  tree,  we 
shall  find  a  few  fibrous  roots  beneath  the  trunk, 
but  the  healthy,  large,  growing  roots,  will  stretch 
off  at  a  distance  for  support. 

My  conclusions. — If  you  have  a  wheelbarrow 
load  of  manure  of  any  kind,  di^  a  hole  eight  or  ten 
feet  from  the  tree,  and  bury  it  up,  and  you  need 
have  no  fears  that  it  will  be  lost.  But  what  is  the 
matter  with  those 

YOUNG  BALDWIN  TREES. 

They  are  dead;  every  one  of  them, — ^wintcr^ 
killed.  I  believe  that  better  success  would  attend 
the  setting  out  of  young  orchards,  here  in  Maine, 
if  seedlings  were  allowed  to  grow  until  sufficiently 
large  to  be  grafted  into  the  tops.  This  was  formerly 
practised  with  complete  success.  I  do  not  believe 
that  one-half  the  trees  brought  into  Maine,  for  five 

Sears  past,  will  ever  bear  apples.  They  are  small, 
able  to  be  broken  down  by  snow,  or  cattle,  as  well 
as  to  be  winter-killed.  Many  become  stinted,  and 
worthless.  The  Baldwin,  here  in  Maine,  should  be 
grafted  only  into  old  trees.  To  boast  of  a  tree  that 
will  bear  in  a  few  years  from  the  seed,  is  no  gain  at  all 
It  never  will  make  a  great  tree,  no  more  than  a  pert 
boy,  much  above  his  years,  will  make  a  great  man. 
The  first  scion  I  ever  got,  bore  an  apple  the  same 
year.  This  was  seventeen  years  ago,  and  it  has  not 
grown,  nor  borne  much  since.  A  forced  develop- 
ment will  be  of  short  duration,  whether  in  man, 
beast,  or  vegetable. 

J^  conclusions. — ^That  I  shall  let  my  seedlings 
grow  till  of  sufficient  size  to  graft  into  the  brancn- 
es,  transplant  with  care,  graft  the  second  year,  and 
have  a  bearing  orchard  sooner,  and  at  less  expense, 
than  my  neighbors,  who  adopt  the  prevailing  meth- 
od. N.  T.  T. 
Bdhdy  Me.,  April  15,  1856. 


For  ike  Nmc  BngUmd  Parmer, 

SUPERPHOSPHATE  OF  LIME. 

Mb.  Editor: — ^Having  been  induced  by  the  ma- 
ny flaming  commendations  of  the  Superphosphate 
of  Lime,  which  have  appeared  in  most  or  our  agri- 
cultural papers,  to  experiment  a  little  with  that  al^ 
tide,  I  consider  it  but  fair  that  others  should  have 
the  benefit  of  my  experience. 

On  a  greensward  field  plowed  deep,  finely  pul- 
verized, and  manured  at  tne  rate  of  about  twenty 
loads  per  acre,  I  applied  De  Burg's  No.  1  Super- 
phosphate to  com,  putting  in  each  hill  with  the 
seed  as  much  of  the  fertilizer  as  could  be  dipped 
out  with  a  common  table  spoon.  Part  of  the  field 
was  treated  in  this  manner,  to  a  part  plaster  was 
applied,  and  a  small  comer  left  witnout  either.  At 
no  time  during  the  season  could  the  slightest  dif- 
ference between  the  three  portions  be  perceived. 
Soil  a  warm,  rich  loam. 

To  another  field,  broken  up  the  fidl  previous, 
otherwise  similarly  treated,  but  having  a  soil  not 
quite  so  light  or  warm,  I  applied  the  Superphos- 
phate, with  the  exception  of  a  small  portion  left 
without.    Result  the  same. 

I  also  applied  it  to  potatoes  in  the  same  manner 


and  quantity.  They  were  planted  on  old  ground, 
warm  and  dry,  part  treated  with  Superphospfaatet 
and  part  with  plaster.  The  crop — as  well  as  the 
com — was  good,  but  no  difference  in  &vor  of  the 
Superphosphate. 

A  neighbor  of  mine  made  similar  experiments, 
^th  like  results.  The  year  previous,  he  made  al- 
most all  sorts  of  experiments  with  Pemvian  guano, 
and  never  could  discover,  Jrom  Us  effedSf  where  he 
had  but  it. 

The  conclusion  to  which  these  and  other  experi- 
ments have  brought  us,  is  that  although  amateur 
farmers  may,  with  these  much  vaunted  fertilizers, 
produce  some  fancy  (or  fancied)  results  on  yonr 
sterile  Massachusetts  soils,  yet  up  here  in  cold  Ver- 
mont, (where  we  have  milder  winters  than  they  do 
five  hundred  miles  south  of  us,)  nature  is  altogeth- 
er too  fast  for  them.  F.  A.  D. 

Rutland,  Vt 

MELONS. 

Melons  of  all  kinds  require  a  light,  warm  and 
rich  soiL  That  which  seems  best  adapted  to  their 
growth,  is  a  %ht  sandy  loam,  with  a  pervious  sub- 
soil, and  a  texture  susceptible  of  easy  disintegration 
and  fine  tilth.  Pasture  lands  of  this  character  usu- 
ally produce  abundantly,  if  limed  or  dressed  with 
house  ashes.  They  should  be  broken  the  previous 
year,  say  in  August,  and  if  practicable,  on  a  wet 
day,  and  allowed  to  lie  fallow.  The  next  Spring 
they  should  receive  a  good  dressing  of  well  decom- 
posed manure,  which  should  be  worked  in  and  in- 
corporated thoroughly  with  the  soil,  and  the  seed 
planted  in  hills  not  less  than  six  feet  apart.  Some 
recommend  eight  feet  as  the  proper  distance  be- 
tween the  hills,  but  this  we  consider  as  useless  waste 
of  soil,  six  feet  being  space  enough  for  the  largest 
and  most  luxuriant  vines.  Some  gardeners  prefer 
sheep  manure  for  the  hills,  allowing  firom  one  to 
three  bushels  to  every  plant — ^the  number  preserved 
in  each  hill.  The  strong  tendency,  however,  of 
this  manure  to  ferment  violently,  and  the  conse- 
quent speedy  evolution  of  the  fructifying  gases  be- 
fore the  plants  have  attained  a  development  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  their  waste  by  assimilation,  ren- 
ders it  less  efficacious  than  that  in  which  the  econ- 
omy of  fermentation  is  less  rapid  and  energetic, 
unless  indeed  it  be  applied  after  the  plants  are  ful- 
ly developed,  and  in  a  condition  to  appropriate  rap- 
idly their  pabulum.  Like  all  plants  with  broad 
leaves,  the  melon  is  not  severely  affected  by  mod- 
erate degrees  of  drought  It  stands  a  sharp  drought 
better  than  most  vegetables,  but  when  fhiidng  die 
preservation  of  humidity  occasions  a  shrinking  of 
the  fruit,  and  circumscribes  the  productiveness  of 
the  vines.  Irrigation  is.  frequently  resorted  to  at 
this  season  of  its  development,  and  always  wit'i 
beneficial  result^.  Soap  sud<<  is  the  best  article 
that  can  be  used,  probably,  for  this  purpose.  It 
contains  the  food  of  plants  in  a  state  of  perfect  so- 
lution, and  induces  a  healthful  and  rapid  growth, 
besides  acting  as  a  remedy  for  many  diseases  to 
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which  vines  of  the  colmiferous  class  are  subject  to- 
irards  the  close  of  the  season.  Urine,  in  which 
gypsum  has  been  mixed,  is  also  a  good  article  for 
invigorating  melons,  and  other  vines  of  a  similar 
kind.  It  should,  however,  be  permitted  to  ferment, 
or  be  greatly  reduced  with  water  before  being  ap- 
plied, as  in  its  fresh  state  it  would  prove  rather  det- 
rimental than  otherwise  to  the  vines.  Water  from 
the  barn-yard,  which  is  rich  in  carbonaceous  mat- 
ter, and  saturated  with  various  fertilizing  salts, 
tends  to  urge  forward  the  growth,  and  induce  a 
more  liberal  development  of  fruit 


Far  th*  New  Sngkmd  Farmer. 

THE  PAST  WINTER. 

In  the  course  of  the  winter  I  had  occasion  to 
pass  three  times  over  the  road  from  this  place  to 
Canada  West,  and  I  often  heard  it  remarked  that 
suck  a  winUr  was  never  knoum.  A  similar  remark 
is  made  almost  every  year,  and  to  a  certain  extent, 
it  may  be  true.  If  we  compare  any  number  of 
years,  perhaps  we  shall  find  no  two  exacUy  alike, 
yet  there  is  a  general  similarity. 

True,  the  past  winter  was  one  of  almost  uninter- 
rupted cold  weather,  but  the  temperature  was  much 
more  equable  than  in  some  others,  the  extreme  be- 
in^  several  degrees  nearer  together  than  in  the 
wmter  of  1854.  In  one  particiuar,  however,  it  uxu 
remarkable.  From  the  23d  of  the  12th  month,  to 
the  14th  of  the  3d  month — 76  days — we  had  no 
thaw  in  this  re^on.  In  the  night  of  the  11th  of 
the  2nd  month  it  Gained  at  Boston,  but  at  this  place, 
and  in  the  same  latitude  several  hundred  miles  west, 
scarcely  rain  enough  fell  to  be  perceived.  The 
snow  on  the  south  side  of  roofs  frequently  melted, 
but  it  did  not  soflen  in  the  road  by  the  influence  of 
the  sun,  during  the  above  named  period. 

The  usual  ^January  thaw''  was  completely  lost. 
Water  was  very  low ;  many  wells  which  anorded 
water  throughout  the  dry  summer  of  1854,  entire- 
ly failed. 

Snow  at  the  South  and  West  was  much  deeper 
than  usual,  but  in  this  vicinitv  it  was  not  so  deep  as 
it  frequently  is,  though  as  mr  as  I  have  seen  or 
heard,  it  was  drifted  as  much  as  ever.  The  wind 
blew  almost  incessantly  about  nr  tveeks,  and  an  in- 
terdict seemed  to  be  laid  upon  travelling,  although 
from  an  article  which  appears  on  page  159  of  the 
current  volume  of  the  Monthly  Farmery  over  the 
signature  of  "C.  Goodrich,"  we  might  infer  that 
northern  Vermont  presented  an  exception.  I  think 
his  travels  did  not  extend  beyond  those  good  ncfe- 
u>alks  of  which  he  speaks,  and  that  his  knowledge 
of  the  regularity  with  which  the  cars  run"  from  Bur- 
lington to  Rouse's  Point  must  have  been  based  up- 
on "hearsay"  or  he  would  hardly  have  made  such 
assertions.  I  should  not  have  called  his  statements 
in  question  if  I  had  not  had  some  experience  in 
travelling  on  that  road. 

The  12th  of  2nd  month  last  I  went  from  Frank- 
lin, N.  H.,to  St  Albans,  Vt  The  train  was  due  at 
St  Albans  10  minutes  before  8  o'clock,  P.  M.,  but 
we  did  not  arrive  until  nine.  A  gentleman  from 
^oston,  then  present,  informed  me  that  he  went 
over  the  road  three  weeks  before,  and  did  not  ar- 
rive until  midnight  I  also  learned  that  for  a  con- 
siderable time  the  cars  had  been  an  hour  or  more 


"behind  time."  The  night  was  very  cold  and  windy, 
and  the  next  morning  the  train  from  Burlington 
was  half  an  hour  late,  and  we  were  detained  an 
hour  and  a  half  longer  in  consequence  of  the  snow 
which  had  blown  into  the  road  during  the  night, 
making  us  itvo  hours  late  at  Rouse's  Point  But 
friend  G.  says  "the  cars  have  not  been  detained  one 
minute  by  snow." 

The  pages  of  the  AT.  E.  Farmer  will  probably 
be  read  by  future  generations,  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
importance  that  they  convey  correct  information. 

Snow,  except  the  large  drifts,  is  nearly  gone,  but 
the  weather  is  dry  and  cool.  We  had  some  light 
showers  the  12th  inst,  but  it  froze  hard  in  the 
night  In  the  morning  of  the  13th  the  mercury 
fell  to  20^,  and  it  did  not  thaw  in  the  shade  dur- 
ing the  day. 

Robins  and  Blue-birds  were  seen  here  the  3d, 
and  we  have  now  a  pretty  fiill  choir  of  vernal 
songsters.  The  season  for  making  maple  suear  ap- 
pears to  be  nearly  closed,  and  the  bare  fields,  and 
pleasant  mornings,  remind  the  farmer  that  another 
Dusy  season  has  arrived.  L.  Vakney. 

Sandwichy  A".  H.,  4  mo,  nth,  1856. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer* 

POTATOES  FOB  PLANTIHG. 

I  notice  in  the  agricultural  papers  that  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  stifi  exists  as  to  the  relative  value 
of  large  and  small  potatoes  for  seed.  Most  of  the 
speculative  writers  on  this,  as  well  as  other  subjects, 
appear  to  have  formed  their  opinions  on  the  result 
of  a  single  experiment  No  wonder,  then,  that 
their  experience  leads  to  different  conclusions. 
Every  man  of  but  slight  observation  knows  that  in 
some^  seasons,  with  weather  apparently  favorable, 
certain  crops  will  be  light,  and  the  reverse  in  other 
seasons.  These  results  will  be  further  ejected  in 
different  soils,  and  under  the  same  treatment 
Even  in  the  same  season,  apparently  in  similar  soil, 
and  under  the  same  treatment,  wide  results  are  no- 
ticed. It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  the  production 
of  one  hill  of  potatoes,  for  instance,  to  be  double 
that  of  other  hills  in  the  same  lot,  with  no  appa- 
rent difference  in  seed,  soil  or  treatment  Hence, 
no  safe  inference  of  a  general  rule  can  be  inferred 
from  a  single  experiment  in  the  same  season — 
much  leas  when  the  experiment  embraces  two  sea- 
sons. I  am  led  to  these  remarks  on  reading  a 
communication  in  the  Farmxr  from  Bridgewater, 
Oct  22d,  signed  H. 

From  my  experience  and  observation,  I  am  con- 
vinced no  certain  inference  can  be  formed  of  the 
relative  value  of  seed  of  any  kind,  or  of  manure,  or 
of  treatment,  from  a  single  experiment.  The  result 
may  be  materially  affected  by  numerous  causes  hid 
den  or  apparent  I  do  not  think  the  mere  selec- 
tion for  seed  of  large  or  small  potatoes  affords  any 
test  at  all,  without  reference  to  the  circumstances 
whether  the  small  are  unripe,  late  productions  of  a 
species  of  larger  size,  or  the  mature  dwarfe  of  the 
same,  or  are  the  production  from  small  or  large 
seed  for  a  series  of  years,  or  of  one  year  only. 
The  effect,  if  any,  between  large  and  small  seed 
will  not  be  fully  developed  at  oi:ce.  A  series  of 
experiments  pursued  for  many  years,  by  planting 
the  small  potatoes,  raised  from  small  seed,  and 
large  potatoes  from  large  seed,  will  alone  be  of  any 
value  in  deciding  the  question.    Sixty  or  seventy 
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years  ago,  there  was  a  species  of  potatoes  generally 
cultivated,  of  a  blue  color,  very  excellent,  but  not 
large,  though  they  yielded  pretty  well  in  the  great 
number  in  a  hill  of  small  ones.    Of  course  the  lar- 

fir  ones  were  picked  out  through  the  winter  for 
mily  use,  leaving  small  potatoes  for  seed.  For 
that,  or  some  other  reason,  the  crops  became  light, 
and  but  few  produced  large  enough  to  cook.  My 
brother,  who  occupied  the  farm  on  which  I  was 
brought  up,  commenced  seleoUng  his  seed  in  the 
fidl,  when  narvesting  his  potatoes,  and  other  farm 
productions.  He  selected  the  largest  of  the  blue 
potatoes  for  a  series  of  years  for  seed,  and  planted 
no  small  ones.  The  result  was,  that  in  the  course 
of  fifteen  years  or  more,  these  blue  potatoes  pro- 
duced much  larger  crops,  and  much  larger  potatoes, 
instead  of  having  the  variety  run  down,  as  it  is  be- 
lieved by  many,  all  varieties  will  in  that  time.  But 
another  unexpected  result  followed.  We  all  know 
that  the  over  large  potatoes  of  any  variety  are  not 
of  so  ^ood  quality  as  those  of  a  medium  size.  By 
selecting  the  largest,  my  brother  necessarily  select- 
ed those  of  inferior  quality,  and  by  raising  from 
them,  he  not  only  got  tubers  of  improved  size,  but 
of  superior  quality,  and  thus  materially  changed  the 
variety,  both  for  qualit}r  and  productiveness.  I 
have  known  the  productiveness  of  com  materially 
changed  in  the  same  way ;  not  in  a  single  year,  but 
in  a  long  series  of  years,  though  the  change  in  a 
single  year  was  scarcely  perceptible. 

RuFUS  McIntire. 


Bar  the  New  England  Farmer. 

BOAD-SIDE  SHADE  TREES. 

Friend  Brown: — Are  you  not  often  forcibly 
struck  at  seeing  or  experiencing  the  comfort  of 
some  old  shade  tree  on  the  road-side  in  your  pe- 
destrian walks  or  drives  through  the  country? 
What,  but  a  good  old  elm,  ash,  walnut  or  chesnut, 
nves  grace  and  beauty  to  a  farmer's  dwelling? 
To  the  stranger,  it  attracts  the  eye  and  leaves  plea- 
sant recollections.  To  the  scattered  family  in  far 
off  climes,  what  clustering  reminiscences,  identified 
with  every  leaf  that  unfolds  itself.  The  music  of 
the  oriole,  its  ingeniously  wrought  nest  hanging  on 
the  waving  limb,  like  a  redcule  upon  a  lady  s  arm ; 
the  old  swing,  that  chilled  with  fear,  and  dizzied 
the  brain  of  innocent  childhood ;  how  like  magic 
the  Doind  rushes  back  to  the  old  shade  tree  that 
waves  its  branches  over  the  maternal,  the  ancestral 
home.  Nature's  knife  cuts  away  no  such  revered 
tie.  Time  enshrines  it,  as  the  back-ground  and 
picture  of  pleasant  memories. 

But  I  am  forgetting  my  task.  Farmers,  land- 
holders, all, — ^trees  by  the  roadside  add  value  to 
your  property ;  to  this  you  will  not  object.  They 
add  beauty  to  your  home,  and  comfort  to  the  trav- 


How  charming  the  prospect  in  passing  through 
the  towns  lying  along  the  Connecticut  nver,  with 
their  lofty,  shading  elms.  Two  men  and  two  days' 
work  upon  every  farm,  in  planting  forest  trees;* 
would  add  much  to  the  rural  beauty  of  the  farm, 
the  pleasure  of  the  traveller,  and  very  little  ex- 
pense for  so  praiseworthy  an  object  Friend  B., 
can  you  not  propose  some  plan  of  association  for 
this  object  ?  You  wield  an  efficient  pen ;  allow  us 
the  pleasure  to  hear  irom  you. 

Yours  truly,  h.  p. 

Mw  York^^prU  21. 

Remarks.— There— if  that  appeal,  with  all  the 
delightful  associations  it  has  awakened,  will  not 
arouse  every  man,  woman  and  child,  to  plani  a 
tree,  we  know  not  what  will.  We  are  not  aU  idle, 
iriend  P.,  nor  forgetful  of  the  comforts  and  charms 
of  an  old  tree.  Assodatioas,  as  well  as  individuals, 
all  over  Massachusetts,  and  we  hope,  New  England, 
are  engaged  in  the  good  work  of  planting. 


M<nr£Y  AND  MATBIHOHT ! 

Every  week,  we  are  invited  to  publish  advertise- 
ments of  one  sort  and  another,  to  raise  money,  or 
obtain  a  wife,  in  a  manner  not  consistent  with  the 
principles  upon  which  this  paper  is  conducted. — 
Sometimes  an  important  mechanical  secret  is  to  be 
divulged,  at  others  medicinal,  and  now,  with  the 
cash  enclosed,  it  is  to  help  a  disconsolate  wight  to 
obtain  a  wife !  In  this  way  we  cannot  do  it.  But 
privaiely,  we  would  inform  our  Unfortunate  friend, 
he  may,  perhaps,  get  a  little  courting  done  by  proxy, 
if  all  that  he  sets  forth  in  his  bill  is  correct.  We 
want  money,  and  we  like  matrimony,  and  are  al- 
ways willing  to  help  an  honest  man  to  either  in  an 
honest  way,  provided  he  wiU  put  his  own  shouldera 
to  the  wheel  and  try  to  help  himself.  But,  as  we 
have  often  done  before,  we  return  the  letter  and 
money  to  L.,  and  advise  the  writer  to  put  on  his 
''go-to-meeting^suit,"  and  make  a  desperate  adven* 
ture  among  the  Mr  ones  in  his  own  proper  peisoo. 

"There  swims  no  goose  so  gray,  bat  soon  or  late 
'Twill  find  some  bonest  gander  for  her  mate." 

The  sentiment  is  just  as  good  reversed,  friend, 
so  take  courage,  and  "make  an  effort." 


i^'or  thr  New  England  Farmer. 

HORSES  AT  CATTLE  SHOWS. 

Mr.  EprroR: — Unwilling  to  train  in  borrowed 


rapid  grower,  almost  sure  to  live.  In  a  few  years 
this  would  furnish  fruit  for  the  poor,  and  food  for 
birds.  Opposite  your  fruit  orchards,  to  avoid  shade, 

gut  out  the  maple,  ash  or  walnut.  We  notice  some 
ave  an  idea  of  the  ornamental,  by  misplacing  for- 
est trees  inside  of  the  orchard  fence.  This  is  the 
proper  place  for  fruit  trees,  which  should  be  set  ten 
feet  from  the  walL  Shade  trees  have  a  more  be- 
coming appearance  outside  the  wall,  and  at  such 
distance  urom  it  as  to  give  shade  to  the  road. 


all  knowledge  of,  or  connection  with  said  article. 

Although  I  am  an  admirer  of  fine  horses,  in  their 
proper  places,  I  am  not  in  favor  of  exhibiting 
fast  horses,  at  our  shows,  or  of  trying  their  spee^ 
either  on  the  public  way's,  or  in  adjoining  enclosures, 
on  these  occasions.  The  experience  of  the  last 
year  in  Essex  in  this  matter,  should  operate  as  a 
veto  on  all  such  movements.  I  forbear  to  say  more^ 
hoping  that  our  exhibitions  will  continue  to  prosper, 
in  the  use  of  their  sober  and  legitimate  purposes. 

Essex,  Senior, 
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TBAIHIVQ  ASD  V^JTSJEQ. 

Much  hu  bem  writteo  and  uid  upon  tbn  aub- 
jeet — enough,  one  would  tbink,  to  Mtisfy  all  who 
have  tbe  waik  to  do,  to  peiform  it  properly.  But 
nich  u  not  the  bet,  u  penoiu  of  al»ervation  may 
•ee  in  every  ride  they  take  in  the  country.  It 
wenn  lots  to  the  flumer  to  pnrchwe  fifty  or  a  I 
died  trees,  plow  and  manure  his  ground,  plant  the 
treee  and  tend  them  with  caie  for  a  dozen  yean, 
and  then  rain  them,  or  reduce  their  lives  one-halfj 
poor,  mutikted,  dying  things,  before  they  have  ai- 
rived  at  the  oomroon  age  of  maturity. 

There  ia  such  a  veneration  for  old  customs,  thttt 
men  insist  upon  prnning  in  the  months  of  March, 
Ajwil  andMayiond  oontinue  in  the  pTactice,  though 
tltey  Qonstantly  complain  that  thur  mohaid  "data 
not  do  weII,  and  that  wsKUuig  t*  the  matter." 

Two  trees  have  grown  up  under  our  eye,  itand- 
mg  within  thirty  feet  of  each  other,  both  crooked, 
low-limbed,  rois-ahapen  tiees  to  begjn  with.  Now, 
at  the  age  of  ten  years,  one  of  them,  judiciously 


A  WZLL-«HAPED  T£EE. 

The  tree  itself  appears  for  better  than  the  idea 
fptea  of  it  in  this  engraving.  Its  trank  is  straight, 
all  the  limbs  having  plen^  of  room,  and  large  and 
vigonmB,  while  the  top  is  compact,  with  a  symme- 
try and  grace  which  at  once  attract  the  beholder. 
When  such  a  tree  is  full  grown,  its  top  maybe  trav- 
elled over  with  ease  to  gather  the  fruit,  and  with 
little  danger  to  the  person  or  to  the  tree  itself.  The 
main  branches  coming  out  as  they  do  at  nearly 
right  angles  with  the  stem,  may  drop  theii  extrem- 
ities to  the  ground  without  being  injured,  and  arc 
tardy  broken  by  the  wind.  When  this  tree  was 
pmehased  trom  the  nursery,  the  first  limbs  came 
out  time  feet  from  the  crown  ot  the  root — they  now 


stand  at  nearly  five  feet,  yet  there  ia  no  wound  to 
be  seen  where  the  first  set  were  taken  o£  We 
have  no  doubt  that  apple  trees  bear  more  fhut,  and 
are  less  liable  to  be  broken,  where  they  are  trained 
with  short  sterna.  But  if  euitivation  is  important, 
they  must  be  carried  higher. 

The  tree  represented  below,  was,  to  begin  with, 
as  handsome  as  the  other ;  it  has  been  cultivated 
and  tended  the  same,  but  has  been  trained  more  in 
accordance  with  the  old  notions  of  pruning.  It  is 
evidently 


k  TSBB  WITEOCT  Q&AGE  OB 

These  trees  were  sketched  by  one  of  the  best  ar- 
tists in  this  city,  and  give  a  fitii  but  not  exact  rep- 
resentation. The  first  one  does  not  appear  so  well 
as  the  tree  itself  and  the  second  ia  slightly  carica- 

We  have  often  given  our  Ideas  of  pruning,  and 
cannot  do  more  than  to  give  merely  an  outline  now. 
Never  cut  off  a  limb  of  more  than  half  an  inch  in 
diameter  in  the  months  of  March,  April  or  May  t 
but  cut  in  June,  October  or  November,  and  always 
wound,  even  of  small  limbs,  with  gum 
shellac  dissolved  in  alcohoL  Cut  out  where  limbs 
cross,  or  where  they  incline  too  many  of  them  to 
the  inude  of  the  tree.  Do  not  cut  oft  the  young 
side  shoots  and  leaves  in  the  growing  season,  as 
they  are  placed  there  to  elaborate  the  sap,  and  will 
increase  the  growth  of  the  tree. 

As  a  general  thing,  loo  much  pnoung  is  done  to 
young  trees.  If  started  judidously,  they  need  but 
little,  very  little  trimming,  annually,  so  that  if  the 
owner  of  a  young  orchard  has  an  uncontrollable  de- 
to  use  his  knife,  ha  had  better  supply  his  pock- 
ets with  several  tueces  of  soft  june  wood,  before  he 
takes  a  stroll  through  his  orchard.  Prevendon  is 
better  than  cure. 
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THE  EAEMEE'S  HOIIE. 

We  have  really  but  few  &rm  houses  and  farm 
bams  that  approidmate  that  style  of  architecture  or 
utility  of  arrangement  so  essential  to  pleasing  effect 
and  to  the  highest  comfort  and  convenience  of  the 
occupant. 

I  would  not  urge  the  farmer  to  an  extravasant 
outlay  for  a  house  to  live  in,  but  I  would  have  him 
keep  in  view  neatness  of  appearance,  comfort  and 
convenience. 

Every  one  knows,  who  has  them,  what  inconve- 
nient houses  and  barns  are ;  but  once  built,  it  is  no 
easy  matter  to  improve  them ;  if  ever  undertaken, 
they  are  seldom  put  right  It  is  in  building  as  in 
every  thing  else,  always  cheapest  in  the  end  to  be- 
gin right 

Every  man's  house  should  be  a  hotue  in  the  broad 
and  best  meaning  of  that  word ;  neatness  and  order 
should  be  the  presiding  divioitv  of  the  place.  This 
cannot  be  unless  each  part  shall  have  a  correspond- 
inefitness  to  every  other  part 

The  grounds  should  be  more  ample  and  better 
arranged  than  is  generally  common,  admitting  of 
such  an  arrangement  of  out-buildings  as  will  add  to 
the  convenience  and  general  appearance  of  the 
whole. 

No  farmer's  house  is  a  comfortable  home  if  crowd- 
ed to  the  line  of  the  highway  in  front,  or  closely  at- 
tacked by  pig-styes  and  bird-lofts  in  the  rear.  There 
should  be  room,  also,  for  ample  shade.  S^lva  is 
the  fair  Goddess  that  sheds  her  choice  blessmgs  on 
him  who  leads  a  rural  life,  little  less  than  Ceres,  the 
annual  draught  f^m  whose  horn  is  so  grateful 

The  bams  of  the  &rmer  should  be  constructed 
after  the  most  utilitarian  model.  While  it  needs  a 
combination  of  utility  and  nice  taste  to  plan  and 
construct  a  home  tiiat  shall  be  worthy  of  tne  name, 
it  requires  not  a  less  combination  to  construct  a  set 
of  farm-bams.  The  health  and  thrift  of  stock  will 
depend  much  upon  the  comfort  and  convenience  of 
the  stable  arrangement  Facility  for  performing 
the  labor  in  and  about  the  bams  inll  be  greatly  in- 
creased, by  constructing  every  part  only  after  the 
best  model.  Housing  of  manures  is  an  important 
consideration  with  every  farmer,  and  should  not  be 
overlooked  in  laying  plans  for  &rm  buildings  in 
which  stock  of  any  kina  is  to  be  kept 

In  short,  every  thing  about  farm  ouildings  should 
be  commenced  ri^ht  from  the  foundation,  if  we 
would  have  what  is  really  desirable,  and  that  shall 
best  subserve  the  purpose  intended. — Wtatem  Pa- 
per, 

BUHBINO  CI6TEEHS. 

Eight  years  ago,  while  building  my  house,  I  dug 
a  hole  seven  feet  deep,  six  feet  in  diameter  at  top, 
three  feet  at  centre,  sloping  the  bottom  like  the 
large  end  of  an  egg.  Tne  soil  where  made,  mostly 
clay  in  composition.  Used  equal  parts  of  water- 
lime  and  coarse,  clean  sand  for  covering.  After  it 
had  dried,  coated  thoroughly  with  a  white-wash 
made  from  cement  to  fill  any  cracks  occasioned  by 
the  drying  process.  Laid  three  pieces  of  white- 
oak  scantling  across  the  top  witn  a  covering  of 
two-inch  plank  matched  together,  and  a  trap-door 
to  admit  ingress  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  it  out 
as  occasion  required.  Where  cisterns  are  thus 
constracted,  the  first  filling  of  water  should  be 
pumped^  out  After  that  it  will  be  as  soft  as  though 
caugnt  in  a  barrel    It  matters  not  what  the  soil 


is,  if  it  but  holds  its  shape  till  the  mortar  seta. 
I  have  seen  them  dug  in  a  bed  of  sand  with  good 
success.    It  must  not  oe  allowed  to  freeze. 

My  cellar  bottom  is  composed  of  tlie  same  mate- 
rial, with  this  difference :  one  part  cement  with 
two  of  very  coarse  gravel  I  think  five  barrels  <rf 
water-lime  sufficient  for  a  cellar  24  by  40  feet,  one 
and  a  half  inches  thick  of  mortar.  Make  the  bot- 
tom of  the  cellar  a  little  convex.  Put  the  cement 
on  with  a  trowel  In  a  few  weeks  you  have  a  bot- 
tom as  hard  as  a  rock.  In  hot  weather  throw  on 
cold  water  and  scmb  off  with  a  broom ;  the  water 
will  mn  off  the  edges  into  the  drain,  and  you  wHl 
have  a  sweet,  cool  cellar  in  the  hottest  weather. 
Observe  the  same  caution  as  with  the  dstem,  viz., 
keep  out  the  frxwt — RurcU  JSTew-Yorker. 


FortkeNmSn^tmd 

A  VISIT  TO  SIKPSON'S  OKAPEBT  DT 
SAXONVILLE. 


TALK  AT  A  GBEEN-HOVSE  COLLATION. 


Mil  Editor:  —  While  visiting  a  green-bouse 
grapery,  during  the  past  month,  some  interesting 
subjects  were  oiBcussed  relative  to  the  physiology 
of  the  growth  of  the  grape  vine,  and  on  the  func- 
tions \niich  different  parts  of  the  plant  play,  in 
their  progress  of  growtn  and  of  fruiting.  Some  of 
these  thoughts  may  not  prove  wholly  uninteresting 
to  the  general  farmer  or  to  the  grape  grower,  and 
I  shall  therefore  report  them  for  tneir  conudera- 
tion. 

The  great  object  of  nature  in  the  formation  of  fhiit, 
is  reproduction  of  the  plant  by  seed.  This  is  the 
strongest  vital  effort  of  the  plant  The  pulp  of  the 
grape  and  the  flesh  of  the  peach,  plum,  apple  and 
pear  is  placed  around  the  seed,  not  only  as  food  for 
man  and  animals,  but  also  for  the  purpose  of  induc- 
ing them  to  transport  the  seed  to  other  ^pots  of 
earth,  where  they  may  be  cast  upon  the  groimd 
and  grow.  The  winged  thistle-seeoi,  and  the  feath- 
ered seeds  of  the  maple  and  pines,  obtain  their  lo- 
comotion by  aid  of  tne  wind,  and  the  oily  and  nu- 
tritious nuts  and  aeoms  find  a  planter  in  the  ever 
active  squirrel,  who  plants  thousands  for  one  that 
he  opens  and  eats.  Thus  thuB  nimble  animal,  by 
his  instinct,  is  forced  to  become  nature's  planter  of 
forests  of  oaks  and  of  walnuts,  and  some  species, 
especially  the  red  stjuirrel,  rejoice  in  luggiog  away 
and  planting  the  white  pine  cones. 

Birds  distribute  the  seeds  of  berries  profusely 
over  the  plains,  and  aid  their  growth  by  a  guano 
dressing  as  they  drop  them  on  the  soil  The  burr 
sticks  to  the  wool  of  sheep,  to  the  hairy  coat  of  cat- 
tle, and  to  the  clothes  of  man,  and  thus  finds  its 
means  of  gaining  a  new  location  and  soil  The  co- 
coa nut  floats  on  the  river  and  even  on  the  sea,  and 
is  wafted  to  distant  islands.  Every  plant  has  some 
method  of  sending  its  seed  abroad.  These  fiicta 
must  strike  every  observing  mind  as  the  provisions 
made  by  the  Author  of  Nature  for  distriouting  hb 
vegetable  productions  over  the  earth. 

The  seed — and  what  is  it  P  It  contains  the  em- 
bryo plant,  and  the  nutriment  required  for  its  early 
development,  its  mother's  milk  in  its  most  concen- 
trated form ;  it  is  analogous  to  the  egg  of  a  bird, 
containing  the  embryo  and  the  nutriment  the  young 
animal  requires  before  it  can  shift  for  itself.  The 
seed  contains  around  the  germ,  what  is  styled  by 
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botamstB,  its  mucilage  or  albumen;  around  this  is 
laid  up  in  most  sec^  a  quantity  of  starch,  a  sub- 
stance readily  changeable  into  gum,  and  then  into 
sugar,  by  the  action  of  the  albumen,  which  forms, 
by  chemical  changes,  the  principle  called  diostase. 
In  other  plants  an  amyedalaceous  substance  takes 
the  place  of  starch,  and  undergoes  peculiar  chemi- 
cal changes  in  the  process  of  germination.  In  the 
bean  pea  and  in  cucurbitaceous  plants,  such  as  the 
pumpkin,  squash,  cucumber  and  melon,  it  changes 
mto  oi^mzed  cotyledonous  leaves,  as  it  pushes 
from  the  soil  and  meets  the  light  In  cereal  grains 
ire  have  the  mucilage  in  the  chit,  then  the  layer  of 
starch  mingled  with  cellulose,  and  around  this  a 
hard  substance  called  gluten,  containing  a  fixed  oil 
in  cells.  This  is  more  observable  in  me  grain  of 
Indian  corn.  This  gluten,  which  is  the  last  of  the 
ingredients  to  decompose  in  the  soil,  furnishes  am- 
momacal  products.  The  starch  forms  first  gum 
and  then  iprape  sugar.  The  phosphates  are  all  con- 
tained close  around  the  germ  in  the  chit  or  muci- 
lage. All  seeds  are  formed  on  similar  principles, 
and  there  is  a  erand  unity  in  their  plan. 

The  seed  of  the  grape  is  richly  supplied  with 
phosphates  and  with  the  alkalies,  potash  chiefly, 
with  some  soda.  It  bears  also  the  organic  nutri- 
ment of  the  embryo  vine.  The  production  of  these 
little  seeds,  or  grape  stones,  as  they  are  called,  is 
the  most  elaborate  performed  by  the  plant,  and 
during  the  process,  tne  grape  ceases  to  swell,  and 
becomes  almost  stationary  in  its  functions  of  growth, 
8o  far  as  the  eye  can  discover.  Its  whole  ener- 
gies are  bent  on  perfecting  of  the  seed.  This  ac- 
complished, then  the  grapes  undergo  a  sudden 
change,  and  begin  what  the  cultivator  calls  the  sec- 
ond swell  of  tne  fruit,  when  it  becomes  full  of 
juices,  which  change  by  ripening  into  saccharine 
and  aromatic  syrups,  tempting  the  palate  of  man. 
If,  in  out-door  growth,  there  happens  to  come 
on  a  few  rainy  days,  the  grapes  swell  quite  large- 
ly, but  are  not  so  sweet  as  if  less  liberallv  sup- 
plied with  water.  Hence,  the  judicious  gardener 
takes  the  hint  from  nature,  and  wishing  to  pro- 
duce more  concentrated  saccharine,  and  higher 
flavored  juices,  is  sparing  in  his  supply  of  water  to 
the  roots ;  and  if  he  understands  vegetable  physi- 
ology, he  is  not  guilty  of  the  barbarism  of  plucking 
off  the  leaves  from  ms  vines,  bv  which  he  would  in 
part,  at  least,  defeat  the  elaboration  of  the  sap, 
which  is  forming  the  sweet  juices  of  the  grape.  It 
is  an  error  to  remove  the  leaves  under  the  beHef 
that  by  so  doing  more  sunlight  may  come  to  the 
bunches  of  grapes.  It  is  on  the  leaves  the  sun- 
light must  fall,  to  produce  the  proper  elaboration  of 
the  sap.  Every  ooy  who  has  picked  wild  grapes 
in  the  swamps,  knows  that  only  sour  grapes  are 
found  on  branches  that  have  lost  their  foliage.  To 
pluck  off  the  leaves  from  a  plant,  is  analogous  to 
uxe  removal  of  the  lungs  of  an  animal,  and  the 
diminution  of  them  is  like  the  destruction  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  lunppi. 

The  circulation  of  plants  was  next  discussed.  By 
what  power  does  the*  sap  ascend  in  the  stem  P — 
Is  it  by  capillary  attraction  P  Is  it  by  attraction  of 
the  budsP  These  were  two  of  the  old  botanical 
theories.  If  by  capillary  attraction,  allowing  it  to 
be  equivalent  to  the  production  of  a  perfect  vacuum, 
it  can  only  raise  the  sap  from  34  to  40  feet,  and  if  it 
is  assumed  to  be  owing  to  the  attraction  of  the  buds, 
the  same  objection  stands  in  the  way,  viz.,  that  it 
will  not  aocount  for  the  elevation  of  a  column 


sap  from  100  to  200  feet  in  our  tall  trees  and  high 
climbing  vines. 

The  sap  must  then  ascend  by  a  vu  a  tergo—oi 
rather,  a  force  from  below, — and  this  force  we  find 
in  the  beautiful  discovery  of  M.  Dutrocht  of  endos- 
most,  or  internal  impulse.  If  we  tie  a  piece  of  blad- 
der over  the  mouth  of  a  small  jar  or  cupping  glass, 
open  at  the  bottom,  so  as  to  make  a  raise  oottom 
to  the  jar  by  the  membrane,  and  then  fill  the  jar 
with  a  syrup  of  sugar,  or  any  fluid  denser  than  wa- 
ter, and  attach  an  open  tube  to  the  neck  of  the  jar, 
and  then  sink  the  jar  to  its  neck  in  water,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  there  is  no  difference  of  pressure  between 
the  inside  and  outside ;  still  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
it  will  be  observed  that  the  fluid  rises  in  the  tube, 
and  will  continue  to  rise  until  it  overflows  at  its  u^ 
per  opening.  Now  this  membraneous  bottom  is 
equivalent  to  the  spongiole  or  the  rootlet  of  the 
plant.  But  if  we  ada  a  series  of  diaphragms  in  our 
tube,  instead  of  obstructing  the  ascent  of  the  liquid, 
they  will  each  give  it  a  lift,  and  so  it  will  go  on  as- 
cending to  the  highest  part.  In  the  stem  of  a  plant 
are  myriads  of  these  crossing  diaphragms,  and  each 
one  of  them  tends  to  lift  the  sap  upwards,  while 
some  of  the  lateral  ones  direct  it  to  the  glandular 
apparatus  of  the  plant.  The  evaporation  from  the 
leaves  continuously  inspissates  the  liquid  sap,  and  it 
becomes  more  and  more  endosmetrical,  as  it  be- 
comes denser  by  this  process. 

In  winter  ana  during  the  rest  of  plants,  the  sap 
in  the  roots  becomes  denser,  and  is  ready  with  the 
return  of  warmth  and  moisture  to  absorb  water  and 
saline  and  soluble  organic  matters  from  the  soil.  — 
When  the  sap  reaches  the  green  buds,  they  swell 
and  put  forth  their  leaves ;  these  leaves  are  acted 
upon  by  sunlight  in  such  a  manner  as  to  effect  the 
most  marvellous  che'mical  changes  in  the  sap ;  car- 
bonic acid  gas  from  the  air  is  greedily  absorbed  by 
the  leaves,  and  oxygen  gas  is  exhaled  in  its  place. 
This  carbonic  acid  gas,  the  poisonous  breath  of  ani- 
mal respiration,  and  the  product  of  combustion  of 
carbonaceous  fuel,  is  changed  into  the  proper  juice 
of  the  plant, — ^forms  gum,  sugar,  and  many  other 
of  the  ingredients  we  mid  in  the  fruit  In  the  chem- 
ist's laboratory,  red  hot  potassium  is  required  for 
the  reduction  of  carbon  from  carbonic  acid,  but  in 
the  finer  chemistry  of  plants,  this  decomposition  is 
slowly  and  silently  effected,  without  the  dazzling 
red  blaze  of  the  chemist's  experiment  Not  only  is 
the  carbon  of  wood  produced,  but  also  an  infinite 
number  of  hvdorocarbonaceous  substances,  inimita- 
ble by  the  chemist,  and  organic  substances  which 
vegetable  life  alone  can  produce,  are  formed.  So 
rapid  is  the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  gas  by  fresh 
and  healthy  foliage,  exposed  to  full  sunlight,  that 
according  to  Dumas  and  Cahours,  if  a  branch  is  in- 
closed in  a  glass  globe,  and  a  blast  of  air  is  driven 
through  it  by  the  bellows,  all  the  carbonic  acid  is 
abstracted  from  Uie  air  by  the  foliage. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that  plants  produced 
carbonic  acid  during  tne  night,  and  hence  the  idea 
of  Virg^,  that  the  evening  shade  is  ^^avorable  to 
singers  vras  supposed  to  be  justified^^his  botani- 
cal view  of  the  matter.  But  more  exact  researches 
have  shown  that  plants  do  not  produce  carbonic 
ac^d,  but  only  allow  that  which  tney  absorb  from 
the  earth  to  pass  their  stomata  or  breathing  pores 
of  their  foliage. 

Tears  aso,  while  encamped  in  the  unbroken  for- 
ests of  Mame,  I  often  reflected  upon  this  physiolog- 
of^  ical  theory  of  the  older  botanists  and  chemists,  and 
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could  not  reconcile  it  with  the  fact,  that,  although 
encamped  amid  deep  groves,  and  all  covered  with 
green  leaves,  we  enjoyed  the  most  perfect  health. 
Modem  researches  have  corrected  this  erroneous 
theor}',  and  it  is  now  known  that  the  sum  total  of 
the  action  of  a  plant  in  confined  air,  is  to  remove  its 
carbonic  acid,  and  to  replace  it  by  pure  oxygen. 
Hence,  the  fears  of  some  persons,  of  injurious  ef- 
fects coming  from  the  growth  of  plants  in  a  sleep- 
uig-room,  are  unfounded. 

In  the  absence  of  sunlight  the  leaves  of  plants 
droop,  and  they  are  said  to  sleep  in  the  night  It 
is  true  they  do  not  elaborate  the  sap,  as  they  do 
under  the.infiuence  of  sunlight,  but  the  circulation 
of  the  sap  goes  on  still,  both  by  night  and  bv  day. 
In  the  green-house,  the  lower  temperature  of  night 
should  be  imitated  by  reducing  the  heat  of  the  fur- 
naces, and  it  is  well  to  bring  the  temperature  down 
to  50^*  or  60®  F.,  while  in  the  daytime  it  may  be 
carried  to  80** ;  and  perhaps,  if  moisture  is  abun- 
dant, still  higher.  H^t  undoubtedly  hastens  the 
circulation  of  the  sap,  while  the  sunlight  causes  the 
leaves  to  elaborate  it.  When  there  is  no  sunlight 
there  is  less  necessity  of  heat 

When  a  plant  has  formed  its  fruit,  it  ripens  it 
and  the  wood,  and  at  length  begins  to  form  its 
buds,  the  foliage  dropping  from  the  stalks.  When 
these  processes  are  complete<i  the  work  is  all  done, 
and  if  cold  comes  on,  the  vine  takes  its  winter's 
rest  Or  the  grape-grower,  like  Mr.  Simpson,  suh- 
stitutes  a  tropical  dry  season  for  a  winter,  and  puts 
his  ^ines  to  rest  in  midsummer.  He  has  lately  be- 
come more  daring  in  his  theories,  and  questions 
the  necessity  of  any  season  of  rest  to  the  vine  after 
it  has  made  preparations  for  a  new  growth  by  per- 
fecting its  wood  and  preparing  its  buds,  and  thmks 
the  vines  majr,  by  proper  treatment,  be  at  once  set 
at  work  again.  This  theory,  however,  requires  a 
practical  verification  before  it  should  be  adopted, 
tor  there  may  be  processes  necessary  to  the  health 
of  the  vine  which  take  place  in  its  glandular  appa- 
ratus durinff  the  period  of  repK)se.  The  experiment 
is  one  worthy  of  a  careful  trial,  but  it  will  require 
several  years'  time  to  test  it  It  may  turn  out  that 
the  period  of  rest  is  merely  one  of  fallowing  of  the 
soil  about  the  roots  of  the  vine.  If  this  is  the  case, 
and  the  plant  itself  needs  no  more  rest,  then  it 
will  be  easy  to  apply  the  matters  required  in  the 
soil,  so  as  to  have  all  ready  in  a  moment,  that  four 
or  five  months'  fallowing  would  produce.  It  would 
be  practicable  then  to  nave  grapes  ripening  every 
month  in  the  year,  without  a  very  great  number  of 
vines.  Green-house  culture  is  destined  to  become 
more  than  a  mere  expensive  luxury.  Window 
glass  can  now  be  produced  as  cheap  as  shingles, 
and  iron  sashes  may  be  made  at  a  low  cost,  so  that 
good  and  permanent  green-houses  may  be  con- 
structed, in  which  the  most  desirable  vegetables 
and  fruits  may  be  grown  in  Tonter  as  weU  as  in 
summer,  and  to  an  extent  far  beyond  that  which 
has  thus  far  been  attained. 

By  having  a  number  of  green-houses  connected, 
it  is  possible  to  economize  the  heat  of  the  fires,  by 
passing  the  heated  air  from  one  room  into  the  oth- 
er, and  employing  graduated  temperatures  in  them 
all ;  and  by  having  a  sufficient  number  of  rooms, 
to  raise  larce  crops,  the  constant  employment  of 
several  gardeners  and  laborers  in  their  manage- 
ment could  be  afibrded. 

There  is  room  for  improvement  in  the  oonstmc- 
tton  of  green-houses,  and  in  rendering  them  less 


liable  to  the  accidents  of  firost  in  winter,  and  pro- 
bably improvements  may  be  made  in  the  embank- 
ments, and  in  heating  the  borders.  These,  howev- 
er, are  questions  to  be  considered  by  practical 
gardeners,  rather  than  by  t^e  chemist  and  physiol- 
ogist. C.  T.  Jackson,  M.  D., 

Btati  AiSATim,  ^0.,  82  Soxiun  Skbeh. 
Boston,  May  1,  18o6. 
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THE  TABKER'S  LIFE. 

BT  H.  B.  WBITX. 

I  love  the  Ikrmer's  quiet  life — 
Hlf  peaceful  borne  devoid  of  strife. 

With  sweet  contentment  blessed ; 
I  love  the  virtues  of  his  heart, 
Which  peace,  and  Joy,  and  love,  impart 

Arouad  bis  bumble  rest. 

I  lore  the  scenes  of  social  mirth. 

That  brlc^ten  round  his  evening  hearth. 

With  Joy  unmixed,  replete ; 
Where  friendship's  smile,  and  love's  sly  leer, 
Are  seen  through  Joy's  transparent  tear, 

And  Tftus  friends  only  meet, 

I  love  the  labor  and  the  toil, 

That  clothe  with  beauty  Freedom's  soil, 

Where  despot  never  trod ! 
And  where  each  task,  flrom  turmoil  free, 
Great  Ood,  is  sanctified  by  Thee, 

And  oonseerates  the  sod. 

I  love  the  bloomy  hills  and  dales— 
Their  healthful  winds  and  odorous  gales. 

Untainted  by  disease '; 
I  love  the  tales  and  legends  old, 
By  white-haired  sires  at  twilight  told, 

'Hid  scenes  of  shadowy  ease. 

I  love  whate'er  the  seasons  bring,— 

The  flowers  that  blush— the  birds  that  sing. 

Eve's  low  iBolean  breese, — 
The  vernal  smiles— the  Summer's  charm*— 
The  Autumn's  fruits— the  Winter's  storms- 
All  charm  in  their  degrees. 
JTimdAam,  ATe.,  1856. 


For  fhft  New  SngUmd  Farmer, 

PLASTEA  OF  PABI8. 

Sm : — ^I  am  aware  that  gypsum  or  plaster  of 
pans  is  extensively  used  by  rarmers  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  in  Great  Britain.  Our  island 
abounds  with  it,  in  almost  every  creek  and  harbor, 
and  yet  none  of , our  farmers  use  it  in  any  shape  i 
proM,bly,  they  do  not  know  its  value,  or  how  to  ap- 
ply it  to  the  soiL  Will  you  or  some  of  your  corres- 
pondents be  kind  enough  to  furnish  the  following 
information  respecting  its  use  and  application  ? 

1st.  Is  it  generally  used  in  its  raw  state,  or  burnt 
into  lime  ? 

2d.  What  kind  of  soil  would  be  most  benefited 
by  its  application  ? 

3d.  Is  it  mixed  with  compost  and  plowed  in  as 
a  fertilizer? 

4th.  What  is  the  best  time  to  apply  it  to  the  soil 
for  grass? 

5S1.  What  is  the  average  cost  of  the  mills  used 
for  grinding  it?  A  Subscriber. 

J^orfh  Sydney,  Cape  Brdon,  April  12,  1856. 

P.  S.  Some  plaster  is  white,  and  some  light  blue: 
the  latter  is  the  hardest,  which  is  the  best  r 
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THE  GABBEir. 

Every  fanner,  every  mechanic,  in  short,  every  in- 
dividual of  whatever  standing  or  profession,  should 
have  a  garden.  There  are  few  who  are  so  circum- 
■tanced  as  not  to  be  able  to  procure  land  for  this 
purpose.  If  a  farmer,  owning  your  hundred  or  two 
hundred  acres  of  land,  you  can  of  course  devote  as 
much  of  your  premises  to  the  cultivation  of  vege- 
tables, fruits  and  flowers,  as  your  preferences  may 
suggest,  or  you  can  have  your  front  garden,  your 
flower  garden,  and  your  garden  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  more  substantial  productions ;  and  you  can 
have  each  so  arranged  and  managed  as  to  subserve 
the  purposes  of  bodi  ornament  and  use.  There  is 
nothing  derogatory  in  this  business,  even  to  the 
loftiest  inteUect  Let  those  who  cavil  at  this  asser- 
tion, and  look  upon  gardening  as  a  plebeian  voca- 
tion, look  at  Domitian  pointing  ezultingly  to  the 
cabbage  he  had  cultivated, — at  the  immortal  Cin- 
cinnatus,  caUed  from  the  peaceful  cultivation  of  his 
three  jugera  of  soil,  to  command  the  armies  of  im- 
perial Rome ;  at  Washington  and  Jefferson,  Cal- 
houn, Webster,  Clay  and  Van  Buren,  as  well  as 
many  other  illustrious  warriors,  philosophers  and 
statesmen,  both  of  the  past  and  present  day. 

The  mechanic  who  is  tied  down  to  his  seat  or 
bench  during  the  long  and  wearisome  day,  and 
whose  sedentary  avocation  renders  a  certain  degree 
of  active  exercise  essential  to  health,  will  find  the 
garden  an  excellent  theatre  for  the  relaxation  both 
of  mind  and  nerves.  Here  pleasure  and  the  pur- 
suit of  health  may  be  combined  with  profit,  and  the 
increase  of  blessings  rendered  equal,  or  nearly  so, 
to  that  of  his  ''working  hours.'' 

To  every  sedentary  person,  whether  mechanic  or 
lawyer,  minister  or  ''man  of  pleasure,"  we  would 
say,  unhesitatingly,  plant  a  garden.  Have  some 
vegetable  growing  upon  which  you  can  bestow  your 
hours  of  unoccupied  time,  your  periods  of  leisure 
and  lassitude,  and  thus  escape  that  terrible  ennui 
which  is  ever  the  cause  of  the  idle  and  unoccupied. 
No  man  can  be  happy  or  healthy  without  some  em- 
ployment— something  to  stir  his  blood  and  send  it 
in  healthful  currents  through  his  veins.  The  more 
open  and  regular  this  exercise,  the  more  healthy 
and  happy  he  will  be. 


f  *T6  fostering  breeses,  blow ! 

Ye  softening  dews,  ye  tender  showers,  descend  \ 
And  temper  all,  thou  world-revlring  sun, 
Into  the  perfect  year !    Kor  ye  who  live 
In  luxury  and  ease,  In  pomp  and  pride, 
Think  these  last  theme  <  unworthy  of  your  ear; 
Such  themes  as  these  the  rural  Maro  sung 
To  wide>imperlal  Rome,  in  the  full  height 
Of  elegance  and  taste  by  Greece  rcflned. 
I9  ancient  times  the  sacred  plow  employed 
The  kings  and  awful  fathers  of  mankind." 


Randall  &  Jones' Hand  Corn  Planter. — ^The 
reader  will  find  an  advertisement  concerning  this 
implement  in  another  column.  We  first  heard  of 
it,  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  most  beautiful 
field  of  com  that  we  saw,  in  the  autumn  of  1854. 


It  was  on  the  fiuin  of  Solon  Cabter,  Esq.,  of 
Leominster,  who  said  the  field  was  planted  with 
this  machine,  and  that  he  considered  com  dropt 
close,  better  tlian  to  have  the  kernels  spread  apart. 
The  doctrine  sounded  strange  to  us,  but  on  inquiry 
we  found  many  people  agreeing  with  Mr.  Carter. 
Last  year  we  dropt  our  com  close,  and  shall  con- 
tinue to  do  so,  liking  the  plan  better  than  the  oli 
practice. 

We  find  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Carter, 
among  other  testimonials  of  the  implement 

LeondnsUTt  Jan,  24,  1856. 
I  used  one  of  Randall  &  Jones'  Com  Planting 
Machines,  for  dropping  the  com  on  two  acres  c»f 
land,  newly  broken  up,  covering  it  with  the  hoe.  I 
think  it  would  have  covered  it  suificiently  without 
the  hoe,  as  I  used  it  to  plant  half  an  acre,  on  which 
the  hoe  was  not  used.  This  came  up  well,  and 
more  even  as  to  number  of  stalks  in  the  hill,  than 
common  hand  dropping.  The  general  objection 
made  to  the  machme,  that  it  leaves  the  com  too 
close  together,  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  an  objection, 
but  an  advantage,  as  the  rows  can  be  cultivated 
nearer  together  tiian  otherwise;  it  is  also  less 
work  to  hoe  with  the  com  planted  close  than  with 
it  spread,  especially  where  the  land  is  weedy. 

Solon  Cabter. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

DOUBTS  AND  BXTPICVLTIES. 

Mb.  Editob  : — I  have  read  with  much  interest  the 
report  of  your  Legislative  Agricultural  Meetings,  as 
published  in  the  rarffier,but  as  yet  with  more  amuse- 
ment than  edification.  Why  is  it  there  is  such  a 
diversity  of  opinion  entertained  by  those  of  equally 
high  agricultural  attainments  on  almost  every  sul>- 
ject  under  discussion  P  Their  opinions,  whether  cor- 
rect or  otherwise,  are  widespread,  and  thousands 
here  in  N.  H.  read  the  weekly  reports  of  their  do- 
ings in  quest  of  information.  But  who  can  know 
the  truth  when  doctors  disagree  ?  One  says  that 
peat  or  meadow  muck  is  the  only  substance  to  be 
depended  on  to  renovate  our  farms  and  bring  them 
back  to  their  primitive  productiveness.  Another 
says  it  is  valueless^  or  not  worth  the  trouble  of  draw- 
ing— compost,  stable-manure,  lime,  plaster  of  pari^, 
guano,  &c,  &c.,  all  have  their  advocates  and  oppo- 
nents reladve  to  their  comparative  value. 

Now,  Sir,  in  charity,  1  believe  all  are  right,  or 
nearly  so,  and  the  wnole  difference  arises  from  the 
diversity  of  soil  they  cultivate  or  the  different  meth- 
ods of  applying  the  manure.  Unlike  the  broad  prai- 
ries of  the  West,  our  N.  E.  farms,  and  even  nelds 
of  the  same  farm,  differ  materially  in  soil,  and  re- 
quire different  cultivation.  We  are  told  by  some, 
ttiat  we  should  bury  manure  as  deep  as  possible 
with  the  plow,  and  by  others  that  we  should  spread 
it  on  the  sur&ce,  to  produce  the  best  results.  Now 
we  know  that  both  cannot  be  right,  relative  to  the 
same  piece  of  land,  and  yet  they  may  be  as  to  dif- 
ferent soils.  The  different  kinds  of  soil  even  in  N. 
E.  are  not  so  numerous  that  there  may  not  be  some 
established  method  for  the  cultivation  of  each,  or  at 
least  some  undeniable  facts  as  starting  points  from 
which  we  may  improve,  and  without  which  we  seem 
to  be  groping  in  the  dark,  or  sailing  without  chart 
or  compass. 
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A^culture,  although  the  first,  best,  and  noblest 
employment  of  man,  is  yet  but  imperfectly  under- 
stood. '  Chemists  have  done  something  to  promote 
its  objects  by  informing  us  of  the  constituents  and 
food  necessary  to  promote  the  growth  of  plants, 
but  have  left  us  nearly  in  the  dark  in  relation  to  the 
best  method  of  supplying  or  applying  the  same. — 
That  knowledge,  with  numerous  other  objects  of 
inquir}',  can  be  gained  by  no  other  means  than  by 
practical  and  experimental  farmers,  for  which  we 
look  to  your  agricultural  meetings  with  much  solic- 
itude. If  we,  as  working  farmers,  can  have  new 
and  well  demonstrated  facts,  we  should  draw  our 
own  inferences,  and  if  we  should  err,  it  would  only 
prompt  us  to  more  intense  inquiries.  The  truth 
that  the  gases  arising  from  the  decomposition  and 
putrifaction  of  manure  is  the  cause  of  all  vegetation, 
as  demonstrated  by  Sir  Humphry  Davey,  is  truly 
valuable ;  at  least  it  has  been  so  to  me.  It  has 
taught  me  the  effect  of  manure  on  vegetation,  and — 

First,  that  it  need  not  of  necessity  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  earth  or  roots  of  the  plants. 

Second,  that  the  exhalations  arising  from  it  and 
imbibed  by  the  plants  is  the  true  cause  of  their 
growth. 

Third,  that  the  frequent  stirring  the  earth  around 
the  ])lants  has  the  same  effect  as  uncorking  a  new 
set  of  bottles. 

Fourih,  that  manure  spread  on  the  surface  loses 
much  of  its  fertilizing  properties  before  the  plants 
come  up,  or  before  they  are  of  sufficient  growth  to 
imbibe  them. 

FiJUif  burying  it  deep  is  similar  to  keeping  the 
bottles  continually  sealed. 

Sixth,  land  hiffhlv  charged  with  manure,  if  plowed 
in  the  fall,  should  be  plowed  so  deep  as  to  bury  all 
the  manure,  that  the  frosts  may  seal  up  the  gases 
and  keep  tliem  for  use  the  ensuii^  summer. — 
These  are  but  few  of  the  inferences  from  the  ex- 
periment of  Sir  H.  Davey. 

Now  it  is  very  desirable  that  some  of  your  weal- 
thy and  intelligent  Massachusetts  &rmers  should 
make  some  such  experiments  as  the  above.  They 
would  confer  a  great  favor  on  the  whole  farming 
commimity.  They  have  means  and  leisure^and  can 
doit 

I  would  add,  that  taking  the  hint  from  Sir  H.  D., 
I  tried  the  same  experiment  with  plaster  of  paris 
in  my  com  field,  with  precisely  simi&r  results ;  that 
is,  setting  the  plaster  in  dishes  under  the  hills  in 
the  field  promiscuously,  wher«s  there  had  been  no 
other  plaster  used. 

Yours  respectfully,  H.  8.  p. 

OtfordviUe,  JV.  H,  Feb,  16,  1856. 


dissolved  in  water,  when  the  impurities  will  settle 
at  the  bottom,  which  they  would  not  do  in  the 
black  salts,  because  they  were  too  light.  I  mean 
the  impurities  were  too  light  This  liquid  is  now 
carefully  drained  off  and  evaporated,  or  boiled  to 
dryness,  and  is  called  tvkUe  salts,  and  is,  of  oovurse, 
in  a  purified  state.  These  salts  are  again  put  into 
the  oven,  such  as  Chem.  describes,  and  heated  until 
the  oven  appears  to  be  full  of  sparks  of  liquid  fire, 
such  as  comes  from  the  blacksmith's  forge,  iust  be- 
fore the  iron  melts;  it  is  now  taken  out  and  cooled 
off,  and  is  ready  for  market,  and  is  truly  white  aa 
snow  itself.  M.  S.  WooDWAKD. 

Bath,  1856. 


ACID  IK  THE  SOIL. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer, 

PEARLASH. 

Messrs.  Edttobs  : — ^Your  chemical  friend  of  Jan- 
uary 5th  does  not  give  the  whole  process  of  manu- 
facturing pearlaah,  and  as  I  am  somewhat  familiar 
with  the  whole  matter,  I  beg  leave  to  offer  the  fol- 
lowing : — ^What  ^^Chem."  calls  pearlash,  is  only 
scorched  salts,  and  are  of  a  greyish  color.  This 
process  of  heating  them  in  the  oven,  only  bums  out 
the  coarse  and  lighter  impurities,  and  leaves  them 
in  a  more  condensed  ana  heavier  form.  Another 
process  is  still  required,  to  separate  their  impurities 
from  the  pure  salts,  or  pearlash  of  commerce. 
Chem's.  pearlash,  or  what  I  call  scorched  salts,  are 


The  presence  of  free  uncombined  adds  In  the  soQ, 
affords  one  of  the  most  insiipenible  barriers  to  suc- 
cessful and  profitable  cultivation  by  which  the  efibrts 
of  the  farmer  can  possibly  be  opposed.  How  these 
acids  act,  is  sufficiently  explained  by  Mr.  Ruffin,  in 
his  essay  on  '*Galcareou8  Manures."  The  presence  of 
acids,  he  says,  '*by  preventing  or  retarding  putrefac- 
tion, keeps  the  vegetable  matter  inert,  and  even  hmrt- 
fill  on  cultivated  lands ;  and  the  crops  are  still  far- 
ther jured  by  taking  up  the  acids  iritb  their  nutri- 
ment A  sufficient  quantity  of  calcareous  earth,  that 
is,  earth  where  lime  is  present  mixed  with  the  soil, 
will  immediately  neutralise  the  add  and  destroy  its 
powers;  the  soil,  released  from  its  baneftil  influ- 
enoees,  will  be  rendered  capable,  for  the  first  time^ 
of  exerting  the  fertility  which  it  really  possesses. 
Calcareous  earth  has  also  the  power  of  altering  both 
the  texhtre  and  ahs&rheney  of  soils." 

On  all  lands  where  there  is  a  growth  of  red  sor- 
rel, acids  of  some  kind  abound  in  a  free  and  uncom- 
bined state,  and  it  is  only  by  adopting  some  emend- 
atory  powers  of  culture,  or  by  the  application  of 
neutralizing  substances — such  as  lime,  ashes,  &c»i — 
that  they  can  ever  be  rendered  fertile  in  the  pro- 
duction of  valuable  crops. 

On  lands  where  sorrel  seemed  determined  to 
overpower  every  other  plant,  we  have  eradicated  it 
effectually,  by  the  use  of  lime  and  ashes,  but  at  the 
same  time  giving  the  soil  a  more  generous  manuring, 
and  more  careful  cultivation  with  the  hoe.  We 
have,  therefore,  no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  the 
statement  by  Mr.  Buffin,  who  is  a  very  careful  and 
experienced  cultivator  himself. 

It  is  important  that  the  fkrmer  observe  very 
closely  what  the  neUural  prevailing  product  of  his 
soil  is,  as  this  will  indicate  more  correctly,  perhaps, 
than  anything  else,  what  sort  of  a  corrective  is 
required.  If  sorrel  greatly  abounds,  or  wormwood, 
or  the  daisy,  or  bulbous-rooted  grasses,  state  the 
fact  at  the  farmers'  club,  and  discuss  it,  drawing 
out  the  experience  of  each,  or,  if  necessary,  get  an 
analysis  of  the  plant,  and  learn  what  the  character 
of  tlie  soil  is  in  which  it  fiourishes  so  well ;  then* 
perhaps  the  proper  correctives  may  be  applied. 
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APBH  19,  177fi,  ASB  APRIL  19,  1866. 

WExnnr  ro%  na  Aitnual  Fibvitai  or  tbi  Comookd  Fab- 
iau>  Cum,  AmiL  19, 1869. 

Tour  noore  yean  and  one  have  past, 

And  this  the  natal  day, 
81dm  GoDoord  beard  the  wap«ry  blaat 

For  batlle^  llene  array : 

Since  o*er  these  hiUs,  or  throngli  the  rale 

When  AprfPs  sunshine  beamed, 
A»  sire  to  son  has  told  the  tale, 

Old  England's  banner  streamed. 

It  crossed  the  Atlantic's  surging  tide 

At  tyranny's  command, 
To  east  its  shadow  fisr  and  wide 

O'er  this  our  native  land. 

It  came  with  dram,  and  squeaking  fife. 

And  bristling  bayonets  bright, — 
WItli  men  eqvdpped  for  bloody  strife, 

Freedom's  yoong  bod  to  blight. 

On  war-dad  steeds,  with  swords  uasbeathedt 

Their  leaders  rode  in  pride ; 
Nor  deemed  that  here  in  Concord  breathed 

Bold  hearts  to  eheok  their  stride. 

Our  fitthers  left  their  peaceful  toil. 

To  meet  the  invading  band, 
To  firee  their  hearths,  their  homes,  their  soil. 

From  granny's  rude  hand. 

And  bade  them  hurl  that  banner  down, 

Xor  plant  their  standard  here  ; 
We  serve  no  king,  we  own  no  crown, 

Nor  earthly  monarch  fear. 

The  confliot  of  that  glorious  mom 

Ton  monmnent  shall  tell 
To  generations  yet  unborn, 

Of  those  who  fought — ^who  fell. 

That  struggle  o'er,  these  fields  are  oars 

To  plant,  to  sow,  to  till  j 
They  teem  with  fruit,  they're  bright  with  flowexSy 

And  spaolous  granaries  fill. 

In  Tallejalfifv,  by  hfllfsldo  ateepi 

Or  where  the  plains  extend. 
Are  graslng  herds,  or  bleating  sheep. 

Or  ripening  harrests  bend. 

Aseend  yon  hin  wttb  verdure  clad. 

Or  crowned  with  towering  trees ; 
Not  the  blest  view  that  Moses  had 

Gould  more  delight  or  please- 
When  on  the  mount  the  patriarch  stood, 

Led  by  Jehovah's  hand. 
He  saw  beyond  old  Joidan*8  flood, 


'  So  from  oor  PSsgah's  lielgbts  we  view, 

Where'er  the  eye  may  roam, 
Bathed  in  the  sunli|^t  or  the  dew. 
The  farmer's  happy  homo. 

His  acres  broad  aro'.^nd  him  lay 

In  ftirrow  or  in  sward, 
His  toils  are  hard  from  day  to  day. 

But — Plenty's  the  reward. 

With  toil-worn  hands,  by  sweat  of  brow, 

The  Primeval  Fiat  said, 
«Oo  till  the  earth,  lu  surftice  plow, 

By  labor  earn  your  bread. 

For  thy  transgressioD,  this  tbo  doom, 

From  Flaradloe  to  go. 
Where  Bden's  flowers  perennial  bloom 

And  fruits  uncultured  grow. 

Thistles  and  thorns  the  earth  shall  yield, 
Dust  shall  return  to  dust, 


Cursed  for  thy  sin  is  every  field — 
Bnt  in  my  promise  trust. 

Earth  shall  bring  fortb  her  sure  increase, 

Seed  time  nor  harvest  fail, 
I've  arched  in  heaven  my  bow  of  peace 

Where  watery  vapors  sail." 

Nor  yet  alone  was  Adam  doomed 

His  Paradise  to  leave  ; 
Where'er  ho  went  the  flowers  still  bloomed, 

And  with  him  wandered  Eve. 

Her  daughters  fair  are  with  na  here. 

We  have  them  by  our  side, 
Our  cares  to  sooth,  life's  paths  to  dieer, 

As  matron,  sister,  bride. 

Home  Is  not  home  where  they  are  notf 

The  garden  Is  a  waste, 
The  hearth  a  eoM,  unsocial  Spot, 

Unless  by  woman  graced. 

In  every  varying  scene  of  life, 

?niere'er  our  lot  be  oast, 
Woman  as  mother,  sister,  wife, 

Is  earliest  and  last. 
Concord,  Mati,,  April  19, 18M. 


€.  M. 


PcfT  the  New  £ngUmd  ForsMr. 

THB  AMEBICAV  GOLDFIHCIH. 

There  is  a  peculiar  trait  in  the  habits  of  this  bird 
which  I  have  never  seen  mentioned  b}r  any  Natural- 
ist, and  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  why  it  should  have 
escaped  their  notice,  when  such  habits  digress  ma- 
teriaUv  fipom  the  general  custom  of  all  other  birds. 
I  aUuae  to  the  time  of  their  breeding.  It  is  a  fact 
which  I  have  for  many  years  noticed,  that  these 
birds  do  not  commence  building  their  nests  imtil 
the  month  of  July,  while  many  kinds,  who  remain 
with  us  through  the  whole  season,  have  reared  their 
first  brood,  and  have  commenced  laying  their  egos 
for  the  second.  By  careful  observation  and  stuay 
with  resard  to  this  fact,  I  am  led  to  the  conclusion 
that,  aluiough  the  old  birds  find  a  sufficient  quanti- 
ty of  food  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  the  kind 
that  is  adapted  to  their  wants,  they  would  be  unable 
to  find  in  sprinj^  or  early  summer  those  new  and 
milky  seeds  which  are  the  necessary  food  for  their 
young,  for  those  seeds  that  have  escaped  vesetation 
are  ezceedinj^Iy  hard  and  dry  by  age,  and  would 
be  highly  injurious  to  them  as  food.  Had  they 
been  constructed  with  a  pouch,  as  some  birds  are, 
into  which  the  hardest  ^prain  or  seeds  may  be  re* 
ceived,  and  in  a  short  tmie  softened  by  the  chyle 
formed  in  such  pouch  or  stomach,  as  is  the  pigeon's, 
they  mig^t  commence  their  breeding  earlier  in  the 
season,  and  not  delay  the  time  until  a  certain  peri* 
od  arrives. 

In  the  study  of  nature  one  b  surprised  to  see  the 
beauty  and  harmony  that  exists  through  aU  the 
works  of  Him  who  is  the  contriver  of  tnem  all. — 
How  wonderful  it  is  that  the  Goldfinch,  by  a  law  of 
their  nature,  should  not  be  allowed  to  bring  forth 
their  young  before,  nor  after,  but  at  the  very  time 
when  those  seeds  used  by  them  for  food  have  com- 
menced their  formation,  or  have  passed  into  the 
milk,  in  which  state  they  are  more  easily  dissolved 
in  their  stomach,  and  at  which  time  an  abundant 
supply  may  always  be  found. 

Tliey  sometimes  feed  their  ^oung  on  the  pul^ 
of  barley,  oats,  and  even  Indian  com }  but  their 
principal  and  fiivorite  food  is  the  seeds  of  the  au- 
tumnal hawk-weed  and  thistle. 
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They  usually  build  upon  some  sapling,  preferring 
the  Maple  to  any  other ;  and  although  tnev  select 
80  clean  a  tree,  and  build  so  neat  a  nest,  tney  are 
exceedingly  filthy  in  and  around  it,  removing  none 
of  the  excrements  of  their  young  from  the  time 
they  are  hatched  till  they  haye  flown.  One  would 
hardly  believe,  on  seeing  it,  after  they  are  fledged, 
that  this  delicate  looking  bird  that  daily  washes  in 
the  cleanest  water,  that  gently  runs  over  the  peb- 
bles in  some  brook,  reared  tneir  young  in  sucn  a 
foul  nest  I  do  not  know  of  any  bird  that  breeds 
amongst  us,  so  filthy  at  home,  nor  of  any  when 
abroad  who  appear  so  clean,  or  who  seems  to  take 
so  much  real  pleasure  in  washing.  This  habit  of 
their  freouent  washing  seems  not  to  have  been  no> 
ticed  by  Air.  Wilson,  out  Mr.  Audubon  asserts  that 
**the^  seldom  alight  on  the  ground,  unless  to  pro- 
cure water,  in  which  they  waw  with  great  liveliness 
and  pleasure." 

During  spring  and  the  first  part  of  summer,  they 
rove  about  m  small  flocks,  and  in  July  will  assemble 
together  in  considerable  numbers  on  a  particular 
tree,  seemingly  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  sing; 
these  concerts  are  held  by  them  in  the  forenoon  of 
each  day  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  after  which  I  have 
noticed  they  very  soon  commence  building  their 
nest  I  am  inclined  to  believe  this  is  their  time  of 
courtship ;  and  that  they  have  a  purpose  in  thus  as- 
sembling together  other  than  that  of  singing.  I( 
perchance,  one  is  heard  in  the  air,  the  males  utter 
their  call-note  with  very  great  emphasis,  particular- 
ly if  it  is  a  female;  and  while  in  her  undulating 
mght  she  describes  a  circle  preparatory  to  alighting 
(as  is  always  the  case,)  they  will  stand  edmost 
erect,  move  their  heads  to  the  light  and  left,  and 
burst  simultaneously  into  son^.  liiey  do  not  quar- 
rel, as  male  birds  of  other  species  usually  do,  at  such 
times,  nor  do  any  of  them  manifest  m  the  least 
degree  a  preference  to  either  of  the  females ;  when 
they  disperse,  two  or  three  leave  the  tree  at  the 
same  time  flying  wide  apart,  or  each  bird  taking  a 
different  direction. 

The  nest  of  this  bird  that  is  now  before  us,  is,  as 
I  have  already  remarked,  usually  placed  on  a  sap- 
ling of  the  white  maple,  and  built  almost  entirely 
of  nemp,  tow  or  wool,  and  lined  vrith  the  softest 
material.  Its  exterior  diameter  is  three  inches,  its 
interior  diameter  is  If  inches,  and  its  depth  is  1 J 
inches.  The  female  usually  lays  four  and  sometimes 
five  eggs  of  a  uniform  bluitrn  white ;  they  are  eleven- 
sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  seven-sixteenths 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  they  raise  but  one  brood 
in  a  season. 

Some  years  the  Goldfinch  is  a  resident  of  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  through  all  the  seasons,  and 
in  winter  a  flock  lA  often  seen  flitting  from  one  field 
to  another  in  search  of  food,  of  which  in  some  in- 
stances they  obtain  a  small  allowance,  as  Uie  deep 
snows  sometimes  bury,  or  the  frozen  rains  encase 
the  stalks  of  weeds  and  grasses,  which  contain  the 
food  upon  which  they  live. 

Although  a  small  oird,  they  are  remarkably  har- 
d} .  enduring  the  rigors  of  winter,  and  sporting  over 
tpo.  snow  as  blithe  and  contented  as  when  they 
bijsk  in  the  suri,  or  bathe  or  plume  their  feathers  in 
tie  month  of  June,  and  it  r«dly  seems  rather  than 
otherwise  to  them  a  season  of  pastime ;  but  the 
cold  winds  which  drive  the  snow  from  its  northern 
home,  brings  with  them  their  most  dreaded  enemy ; 
he  perches  upon  some  post  in  the  fence,  or  topmost 
branch  of  a  tree,  from  which  he  can  detect  tlie  least 


moving  object  within  scope  of  his  vision,  and  while 
the  Goldfinches  are  busy  in  gleaning  for  food  in  a 
variety  of  positions,  unconscious  of  an  enemy  about 
them,  the  ''Butcher  bird"  drives  in  their  midst, 
striking  his  victim  and  bearing  him  off  to  the  near- 
est tree ;  at  this  the  whole  flooL  is  alarmed  and  rise 
in  the  air,  flying  in  all  directions,  not  knowinip 
which  course  to  take,  while  in  the  confusion  amafi 
detachments  are  formed  from  the  main  flock  who 
remain  separate,  until  in  subsequent  time,  they 
meet  the  same  or  some  other  party.  ▲.  F. 

Dan\>trspori,  1856. 


OOTILD'S  MUBIATE  OF  UHK 

We  have  made  some  experiments  with  this  ma- 
nure, on  wheat,  and  with  fine  results.  Since  that 
time  it  has  been  considerably  improved  by  the  ad- 
dition of  liquid  night  soil — ^the  component  parts  of 
this  manure  are  all  good.  Below  we  give  a  letter 
ftom  a  gentleman  who  has  tried  it. 

Mb.  James  Gould  : — I  take  the  present  oppor- 
tunity to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  barrel  of 
your  muriate  of  lime,  about  the  middle  of  Aug., 
through  the  agency  of  G.  Young  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Owmg  to  ue  lateness  of  the  season,  and  the 
drought  which  followed  the  long  rains  in  July,  a 
fidr  trial  of  its  merits  could  hardly  be  expected. 
Yet  the  result  of  the  experiments  made  with  it 
was  highly  satisfactory.  I  had  a  field  of  clover, 
from  which  I  had  already  taken  two  crops,  that 
season.  Upon  four  square  rods  of  this  field  I  ap- 
plied, as  a  top-dressing,  about  40  poimds  of  muriate 
of  lime.  The  effect  produced,  occasioned  much 
surprise,  for,  where  the  fertilizer  was  applied,  there 
the  growth  of  clover  was  heavy,  razik  and  dark 
green ;  exhibiting  a  striking  contrast  between  that 
portion  which  was  top-dressed,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  field  which  was  not  I  thought  at  the  time, 
that  this  third  crop  which  was  fed  off,  was  equal  to 
the  second  crop  wnich  was  cut. 

I  tried  this  fertilizer  upon  different  kinds  of  ves^ 
etables,  and  in  one  instance,  side  by  side  wiui 
Mapes'  Superphosphate  of  Lime,  upcHi  a  few  drills 
of  ruta-ba^,  I  could  not  perceive  any  diflferenoe 
in  the  result,  though  the  yield  from  these  drills  so 
manured  was  greater  than  from  the  rest  of  the 
field. 

I  think  that  this  muriate  of  lime  must  be  a  val- 
uable manure.  Convinced  by  the  result  of  these 
experiments,  I  intend  to  top-dress  my  grass  lands 
and  clover  fields  with  it  the  next  spring. 

Yours  with  respect,        W.  F.  WHEELER. 

GraJUm,  JVbv.  22tf,  1855. 

Vinegar  Anqial. — ^Huc,  in  his  travels  in  China, 
gives  a  curious  account  of  the  "Vinegar  Animalf" 
a  polypus  found  in  the  Yellow  Sea,  which  is  placed 
in  a  large  vessel  filled  with  fresh  water  to  wnich  a 
few  glasses  of  spirits  are  added;  and,  after  twen^ 
or  thirty  days,  tnis  liquid  is  transformed  into  excet* 
lent  vinegar  as  clear  as  spring  water,  very  strongs 
and  of  a  very  agreeable  taste.  Additions  of  pure 
water,  without  any  more  spirit,  are  all  that  is  nec- 
essary to  insure  a  perpetual  supply.  Like  other 
polypi,  it  propagates  from  a  detached  limb.  The 
formic  acid  or  ants,  and  the  exudations  of  the  slimy 
grub  which  feeds  on  our  pear  leaves,  contain  vine- 
gar. 


NEW  ENGLAND  FARMER. 


B1TEAI.  HOMES. 


We  btne  taken  oonsiderable  pBiiw,  and  incurred 
■ome  expense,  in  laying  before  the  reader  a  variety 
of  Myles  of  dwelling-houses,  and  the  outbuildings 
which  usuallj'  surround  them.  The  vide  circula- 
cf  this  journal  demanda  this  Toriety,  because  it  goes 
into  the  bauds  of  all  cla«ae«  of  our  people,  each  of 
which  may  find  something  in  it  to  meet  its  general 
wanta.  The  architectural  rules  which  have  from 
time  to  lime  been  given,  are  from  the  beat  works  on 
the  subject  which  our  country  alTorda;  and  if  they 
have  not  always  met  the  exact  wishes  of  the  person 
building,  they  have,  at  least,  presented  a  number  of 
views  of  the  case,  and  enabled  him  so  U)  mingle 
them  with  his  own,  as  to  produce  something  near 
the  deaired  lenilL 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  what  shall  be  the  architectu- 
lal  style  of  a  dwelling— what  pitch  ita  roof,  how 
high  its  poets,  what  point  of  the  compass  its  front 
shiill  face,  or  what  omamenta!  work  it  shall  receive, 
because  every  locality  in  the  country  requires  some- 
thing appropriate  to  its  own  position  and  its  gener- 
al suiToundingB.    A  square  brick  house,  in  the. 


countrj',  with  contracted  gables  and  eves,  and  stand- 
ing in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful  grove,  would  strike 
the  moat  unobserring  as  «adly  out  of  taste,  and  a 
blotch  upon  the  natural  objects  about  iL  A  coT- 
may  build  in  such  n  spot  so  that  there 
would  be  harmony  between  the  buildings,  the  loca- 
tion and  the  immediate  scenery,  upon  which  the 
eye  would  dwell  with  pleasure,  and  nothing  but 
agreeable  emotions  be  exdted  in  the  mind.  This 
taste  we  may  greatly  improve  by  attention  and  cul- 
tivation. To  this  end  we  make  these  suggestionl 
and  present  our  engraving. 

The  appearance  of  the  niial  homes  of  New  Eng 
land  has  greatly  changed  during  the  last  fifty  years, 
— and  changed  for  the  better.  We  are  told  that 
forty  or  fifty  years  ago  there  were  two  classes  of 
farm  houses  prevalent,  and  that  he  was  a  bold  in- 
novator who  broke  away  ttma  the  style  which  had 
been  adopted  and  sanctioned  by  almost  universal 
consent.  One  of  these  styles  was  a  large  two-itory 
square  bouae,  with  two  front  rooms,  with  a  front 
door  between  them,  but  no  hall  throu^  the  house) 
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a  large  kitchen  back  of  these  rooms,  and  a  bed- 
room at  its  end.  The  chambers  were  arranged 
pretty  much  like  the  rooms  below.  One  of  the 
front  rooms,  that  on  the  south  comer,  the  kitchen 
and  the  bed-room,  were  usually  finished  and  plas- 
tered, but  often  without  paper  or  paint  In  hun- 
dreds of  cases,  the  remaining  portions  of  the  house 
were  left  untouched  either  by  plane,  trowel  or  paint- 
brush,— a  monument  of  folly,  and  a  Yerification 
of  the  fiMit,  that  the  builder  cUd  not  count  the  cost 
before  he  began.  Some  of  these  houses  remain  to 
this  day,  the  most  dismal  and  dreary  looking  habi- 
tations we  have.  The  traveller,  as  he  passes,  may 
see  through  them  in  every  direction;  for  those  who 
erected  such  things  were  quite  sore  not  to  build 
where  trees  stood,  or  if  any  were  there,  to  out  them 
down. 

The  other  style  was  the  less  pretending,  cheaper, 
and  yet  more  comfortable  and  convenient  one-story 
house,  with  a  sitting-room  on  one  comer,  a  small 
bed-room  behind  it,  a  good-siaed  kitchen  on  the 
other  end  of  the  house  with  a  bed-room,  and  a 
small  sink-room  behind  the  chimney.  In  both 
styles  the  chimney  stood  in  the  centre,  occuppnga 
goodly  portion  of  the  whole  area,  and  containing 
bricks  enough  to  build  a  modem  fortification. 

At  present,  we  believe  both  these  styles  are  aban- 
doned as  the  peculiarities  of  a  by-gone  age. — 
It  is  found  in  this,  as  it  is  in  other  things,  that  a 
careful  study  of  the  matter  will  enable  us  to  con- 
stmct  a  good  looking,  convenient,  and  even  orna- 
mented dwelling,  at  as  little  cost  as  one  of  the  ghast- 
ly, unfinished  castles  of  which  we  have  spoken. — 
The  whole  matter  of  building  is  now  reduced  to  so 
much  of  a  certainty,  that  one  may  see  his  home  in 
advance, — ^first,  every  stick  of  timber  that  is  to  com- 
pose it,  and  then  in  perspective.  He  may  have  his 
plans  and  estimates,  and  know,  to  a  dollar,  what  his 
structure  is  to  cost,  as  well  as  the  &rmer  can  give  the 
cost  of  cultivating  an  acre  of  com.  And  this  every 
person  building  should  do,  and  will  find  it  an  item 
of  economy  in  the  end. 

It  was  our  intention  to  speak  more  of  (he  tur- 
roundings  of  the  house  than  of  the  house  itself, — 
but  that  must  be  left  for  another  time. 


Hay  Covers. — Every  Farmtr  his  oum  Manufac- 
turer,— ^Take  a  piece  or  more  of  yard  wide  un- 
bleached cotton  sheetinc,  that  can  be  bought  for  7 
to  8  cents  per  yard,  and  tack  it  up  on  the  sunny 
side  of  the  Dam  or  board  fence.  Then  prepare  the 
following  mixture,  namely : — For  one  gallon  of  lin- 
seed oil,  add  about  two  pounds  of  beeswax,  t^  be 
simmered  together,  and  when  taken  from  the  fire, 
add  about  a  quart  of  Japan.  When  it  is  cold,  it 
should  be  about  the  thickness  of  paint  If  too  thin, 
add  more  wax,  and  if  too  thick,  add  more  oil,  then 
paint  the  cloth  over,  on  one  side  only,  with  a  com- 
mon Jointer's  brush,  and  after  drying  a  day  or  two, 
take  It  down  and  cut  it  into  squares ;  then  pick  up 
stones  of  about  6  or  8  ounces  eaob^  and  get  the  »• 


males  of  the  fiimily  to  sew  one  into  each  comer, 
and  the  thing  is  completed.  It  would  be  an  im- 
provement to  enclose  the  stones  in  a  small  bag  and 
suspend  them  a  few  inches,  which  would  be  thought 
very  little  more  trouble  in  so  good  a  cause.  Mo 
hemming  the  selvages  is  necessary.  CSastriron 
weights  of  6  ounces  each  would  cost  about  one  cent 
apiece,  but  it  is  doubtfiil  whether  they  would  an* 
swer  a  better  purpose  than  stones.  Every  &rmer 
should  supply  himself  with  these  covers  at  once,  as 
by  and  by  he  will  be  too  busy  to  attend  to  this 
matter.  The  immense  losses  sustained  last  year, 
by  wet  weather,  should  admonish  him  of  its  utmost 
importance.  There  is  the  best  authority  for  stat^ 
ing  that  the  county  of  Worcester  alone,  which 
produces  upwards  of  145,000  tons  of  hay  annually, 
would  have  saved  920,000  last  year  if  the  formers 
had  been  supplied  with  these  hay  covers. — Hamp' 
shire  GaxdU, 

TES  lABMEE  A  MAH  OF  TASTE. 

But  the  farmer  of  to-day  should  be  not  ordy  a 
thoroughly  educated  man,  and  possessed  of  eound 
accomplishments;  he  should  M  pre-emineotly  a 
man  of  .fine  taste.  He  is  an  in-dweller  of  Nature's 
Temple,  and  is  every  where  surrounded  by  the  beato- 
tiful  creations  of  Art  Supreme.  Here  he  may  take 
lessons  from  the  choicest  pencillings  of  a  perfect 
MagtRT.  In  matters  of  taste,  order  and  neatness, 
the  American  farmer  need  be  second  to  none ;  and 
these  (juaiifications  should  be  manifested  in  all  his 
operations. 

When  I  see  a  fkrm  laid  out  without  regard  to 
order  or  system,  the  fields  taking  shape  as  the  con- 
venience of  the  moment  might  dictate,  I  conclude 
that  the  owner  has  never  studied  taste  or  economy. 
When  I  see  the  fences  of  a  farm  overgrown  vriUi 
bushes,  briars,  weeds,  etc,  it  is  quite  clear  to  me 
that  the  man  who  '^stays*^  there  has  very  little  taste, 
so  far  as  his  business  is  concerned. 

When  in  pasdng  the  domain  of  a  large  farmer, 
I  find  his  spacious  dwelling  and  his  extensive  bams 
and  stables,  side  by  side— door-yard  and  bam-yard 
in  close  juxtaposition — ^the  latter  odoriferous  of  its 
fertilizing  contents — I  at  once  see  that  with  all  his 
acquisitions,  the  proprietor  has  neglected  to  store 
his  mind  with  a  httle  humanizing  <a^f — a  few  ideas 
and  principles  of  order  and  propriety — which  would 
have  put  his  bams  and  staoles,  with  all  their  un- 
pleasant accompaniments,  back,  in  rear  of  the 
dwelling,  where  they  belong,  giving  the  latter  {»om- 
inenoe  and  character,  showing  that  the  fiirmer  and 
his  household  believe  themselves  superior  to  the 
beasts  of  the  stall,  and  are  unwilling  to  live  virtual- 
ly in  their  midst. 

When  I  see  a  door-yard  overgrown  with  wild 
grass  and  weeds,  the  fence  shabby,  no  flowers  or 
trees  about,  I  know  at  once  that  there  is  no  taste 
there,  in  doors  or  out — Betts*  Agricultural  Adr 
dress. 

Corn  Starch. — Another  large  manufactory  of 
starch  from  Indian  com,  is  about  to  be  established 
in  the  Scotia  Valley.  A  company  at  Columbus,  Ohio, 
it  is  reported,  are  about  to  put  up  buildings  and 
machinery  sufficient  to  work  up  six  hundrea  bush- 
els of  com  a  day.  Such  use  of  com  will  do  less 
mischief  in  the  world  than  some  other  modes  of 
using  it,  laigely  practiced  in  Ohio. 
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CLBAH  YOm  CBLLABS. 

By  a  beneficial  arraDj^ment  of  Providence,  oases 
and  odors  most  prejudicial  to  human  life  are  fight- 
er than  the  air  which  surrounds  us,  and  as  soon 
as  disengaged,  rise  immediately  to  the  upner  at- 
mosphere, to  be  purified,  and  tnen  retumea  to  be 
useaagain. 

The  warmer  the  weather,  the  more  rapidlv  are 
these  gases  generated,  and  the  more  rapidly  do 
they  rise,  hence  it  is,  that  in  the  most  miasmatic 
regions  of  the  trojncs,  the  traveller  can  with  safety 
pursue  his  journey  at  mid-day,  but  to  do  so  in  the 
cool  of  the  evenings  or  morning,  or  midnight,  would 
be  certain  death. 

Hence  also  the  popular  but  too  sweeping  dread 
of  ''night  air."  To  apply  this  scientific  truth  to  prac- 
tical life  in  reference  to  the  cellars  under  our  dwell- 
incs,  is  the  object  of  this  article. 

In  the  first  place,  no  dwelling-house  ought  to 
have  a  cellar.  But  in  large  cities,  the  Talue  of  the 
land  makes  them  a  seeming  necessity,  but  it  is  only 
seeming,  for  during  many  years  residence  in  New 
Orleans,  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  half-a- 
dozen  cellars.  But  if  we  must  have  them,  let  sci- 
ence construct  them  in  such  a  manner,  and  common 
sense  use  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  obviate  the  in- 
juries which  would  otherwise  result  from  them. 

The  ceilings  of  cellars  should  be  well  plastered, 
in  order  most  effectually  to  prevent  the  ascent  of 
dampness  and  noisome  odors  through  the  joints  of 
ti^e  flooring. 

The  bottom  of  the  cellar  should  be  well  paved 
with  stone ;  cobble  stones  are  perhaps  best ;  over 
this  should  be  poured,  to  the  extent  of  several 
inches  in  thickness,  water  lime  cement,  or  such  oth- 
er material  as  is  known  to  acquire  in  time  almost 
the  hardness  of  stone ;  this  keeps  the  dampness  of 
the  earth  below. 

If  additional  dryness  is  desired  for  special  pur- 
poses, in  parts  of  the  cellar,  let  common  scantling 
oe  laid  down,  at  convenient  distances,  and  loose 
boards  be  laid  across  them  for  convenience  of  re- 
moval and  sweeping  under,  when  cleaning  time  of 
the  rear  comes. 

Tne  walls  should  be  plastered,  in  order  to  pre- 
yent  the  dust  from  settling  on  the  innumerable  pro- 
jections of  a  common  stone  wall. 

Shelves  should  be  arranged  in  the  centre  of  the 
cellar,  not  in  the  comers,  or  against  the  walls ;  these 
shelves  should  hang  from  the  ceiling,  by  wooden 
arms,  attached  firmly  before  plastermg,  thus  you 
make  all  free  from  rats. 

To  those  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  own  the 
houses  in  which  they  live,  we  recommend  the  month 
of  June  as  the  most  appropriate  Ume  for  the  follow- 
ing recommendations. 

Let  everything  not  absolutely  nailed  fast,  be  re- 
moved into  the  yard,  and  exposed  to  the  sun,  and 
if  you  please,  remain  for  a  week  or  two,  so  as  to  af- 
ford opportunity  for  a  thorough  drying. 

Let  the  walls  and  floors  be  swept  thoroughly,  on 
four  or  five  diflerent  days,  and  let  a  coat  of  good 
whitewashing  be  laid  on. 

These  things  should  be  done  once  a  year,  and 
one  day  in  the  week  at  least,  except  in  mid  winter, 
every  opening  in  the  cellar,  for  several  hours,  about 
noon,  should  be  thrown  wide,  so  as  to  allow  as  com- 
plete ventilation  as  possible.  Scientific  men  have 
mrced  on  the  common  mind,  by  slow  degrees,  the 
importance  of  a  daily  ventilation  of  our  sleeping- 


apartments,  so  that  now  none  but  the  careless  or 
the  most  obtuse  neglect  it;  but  few  think  of  venti- 
lating their  cellars,  although  it  is  apparent  the  noi- 
some dampness  is  constantly  rismg  upwards  and 
pervading  the  whole  dwelling. 

Emanations  from  cellars  oo  not  kill  in  a  night,  if 
the^  did,  uniyersal  attention  would  be  forced  to 
theur  proper  mana^ment,  but  it  is  certain,  from  the 
very  nature  of  things,  that  unclean,  damp,  and 
mouldy  cellars,  with  their  sepulchral  ftimes,  do  un- 
dermine the  health  of  multitudes  of  famihes,  and 
send  many  of  their  members  to  an  untimely  grave ; 
especially  must  it  be  so  in  New  York,  where  the 
houses  are  generally  constructed  in  such  a  manner, 
that  the  or£nary  access  to  the  cellar,  for  coal,  wood 
vegetables,  eta,  is  within  the  building,  and  every 
time  the  cellar  door  is  opened,  the  draught  from 
the  grating  in  the  street  arives  the  accumulation  <^ 
the  preoe£ng  hours  directly  upwards  into  the  halls 
and  rooms  of  the  dwellmg,  there  to  be  breathed 
over  and  oyer  again,  by  eyery  member  of  the  house- 
hold, thus  poisoning  the  very  springs  of  life,  and 
polluting  the  whole  blood. 

With  these  views  we  earnestly  advise  our  city 
readers,  as  a  life-saving  thought,  in  the  selection  of 
a  dwelling  for  the  ensuing  year,  to  give  ten  per 
cent  more  for  a  home  which  has  a  model  cellar ;  you 
will  more  than  save  it  in  doctor's  bills,  in  all  prob- 
ability, to  say  nothing  of  taking  pills,  and  drops, 
and  bitters,  and  gin,  m>m  one  month's  end  to  90r 


TEE  POWER  OF  IMAOISATIOH. 

That  mysterious  infltienee  exercised  by  the  mind 
over  the  nody,  is  well  illustrated  in  the  following 
case,  contained  in  Dr.  Warren's  excellent  treatise 
on  the  ''Preservation  of  Health :" 

''Sometime  since  a  female  presented  herself  to 
me,  vnth  a  tumor,  or  swelling  of  the  sub-maxillary 
gland  of  the  neck.  It  was  about  the  size  of  an  egg, 
bad  lasted  two  years,  and  was  so  very  hard  that  I 
considered  any  effort  to  dissipate  it  by  medicine  to 
be  vain,  and  advised  its  removal  by  an  operation. 

"To  this,  the  patient  could  not  bring  ner  mind ; 
therefore,  to  satisfy  her  wish,  some  applications  of 
considerable  activity  were  directed  to  be  made  to 
the  part,  and  these  she  pursued  a  number  of  weeks 
without  any  change.  After  this  she  called  on  me, 
and  with  some  hesitation,  b^ged  to  know  whether 
an  application  recommended  to  her  would,  in  my 
opinion,  be  safe.  This  consisted  in  applying  the 
hand  of  a  dead  man  three  times  to  the  diseased 
part  One  of  bet  neigiibors  now  lay  dead,  and  she 
had  an  opportunity  of  trying  the  experiment,  if  not 
thouffht  dangerous.  At  first  I  was  disposed  to  di- 
vert her  from  it,  but  recollecting  the  power  of  the 
imagination,  gravely  assured  her  that  she  might 
make  the  trial,  without  apprehension  of  serious 
consequences.  Awhile  afler  she  presented  hersel 
once  more,  and,  with  a  smiling  countenance,  in- 
formed me  she  had  used  this  remedy,  and  no  otlv 
er ;  and  on  examining  for  the  tumor,  it  had  disap- 
peared." 

Antiquity  of  Cow  Talk. — ^"Koh !  koh !  koh  I** 
ejaculates  the  milkmaid  when  she  calls  her  cow. 
It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  Persians,  more 
than  two  thousand  years  ago,  used  the  very 
same  word  for  the  same  purpose— to  caU  their 
"moolies." 
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iPor  tte  New  Snglami  Farmtr. 

BTTRAL  ECOirOKT  OF  THE  BRITISH 
ISLES-Ho.  12. 

WESTEBK    COUNTIES. 

BOXBBSBTy   GLOnCBSTSS,   MONMOUTH,   HBSBPOKD, 
BH&OFSHIBB  AND   CHE8TEB. 

If  the  southern  region  is  the  zone  of  the  cereals, 
and  the  eastern  counties  the  chief  domain  of  the 
ibur-course  system,  the  character  of  the  western 
counties  is  grass,  that  primitive  wealth  of  England. 
The  rural  prosperity  of  these  counties  is  of  old 
standing.  At  one  time,  the  entire  agricultural 
wealth  of  England  was  confined  to  grass,  in  the 
western  districts  and  part  of  the  centred,  and  to  the 
wheat  lands  of  the  south-eastern  counties ;  the  rest 
of  the  island  was  nothing  but  heaths,  marshes  and 
mountains.  Later,  however,  these  wheat  lands 
have  beeen  surpassed  by  the  light  lands,  worked  by 
the  four-course  rotation ;  but  the  grass  lands  have 
maintained  their  old  suneriority.  The  rain,  which 
fells  in  the  west  of  England,  is  three  times  more 
than  in  the  east;  and,  perhaps,  the  grass  lands  of 
western  England  are  nourished  by  the  saline  par- 
ticles, which  the  sea  breezes  bring,  as  well  as  by 
abundant  rains. 

Now-a-days,  ^his  grass  country,  though  enriched 
by  manure,  which  successive  generations  of  cattle 
have  deposited  upon  it,  b^;ins  to  lag  behind.  Ag- 
riculturists, of  the  present  day,  are  not  very  favora- 
ble to  what  is  called  old  grass.  But  no  change  has 
vet  taken  place,  in  the  management  of  the  grass 
lands  of  the  western  counties;  the  formers  of  the  pres- 
ent day,  do  just  as  their  fathers  did  before  them;  and 
probably  one-fourth  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  now 
m  old  grass.  Nowhere  else  is  found  a  like  extent 
of  land,  giving  such  a  revenue.  The  rents  or  prof- 
its of  these,  is  half  and  more  of  their  gross  product. 
The  labor  bestowed  upon  them  is  scarcely  anything, 
the  capital  required  is  small,  the  chances  of  loss 
small  also ;  the  whole  is  nearly  sure  profit*  Thus 
we  see  rents  given  of  as  much  as  forly  dollars  the 
acre. 

Grass  lands  may  be  turned  to  account  in  three 
ways ;  for  breeding  stodL,  fkttening,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  milk.  Breeding  is  the  least  profitable 
of  the  three.  To  this,  only  the  forest  pastures  are 
devoted.  Fattening  is  looked  upon  as  more  lucra- 
tive and  certain,  where  the  pastures  are  of  a  better 
kind.  But  it  is  milk,  which  carries  the  day  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  cheese  of  these  counties  is  highly  es- 
teemed. 

For  a  few  large  estates  to  be  met  with  in  the 
western  counties,  there  are  a  great  many  small 
ones,  some  of  which  are  worked  Dv  tiieir  own  pro- 
prietors. Indeed,  in  grass  land  aistricts,  the  na- 
ture of  the  prevailing  occupation  forbids  its  being 
carried  on,  on  a  large  scale. 

The  western  counties  are  Somerset,  Gloucester^ 
shire,  Monmputh,  Hereford,  Shropshire  and  Cheft- 
ter. 

That  portion  of  Somerset  which  borders  on 
Devonshire,  is  mountainous  and  rugged,  and  con- 
tains one  of  the  most  desolate  and  uncultivated  re- 
gions in  the  island — the  granite  moorland,  called 
Exmoor  Forest,  rivaling  Dartmoor  in  wildness. 
It  is  abandoned  to  a  kind  of  half-wild  sheep,  and 
forms  a  refuge  for  the  shyest  kind  of  game,  such 
as  deer.  As  a  set  off  to  this,  the  vale  of  Taunton, 
bordering  on  Exmoor,  is  celebrated  for  its  beauty 


and  fertility,  and  all  the  ooontry  abounds  in  excel- 
lent pastures.  Rents  are  very  high,  averaging 
$7  50  the  acre,  and  rinng  to  $16,  and  even  $22  50 
in  the  vale. 

A  county  uniting  so  many  advantages,  so  near 
to  London,  and  with  such  outlets  as  Bath  and 
Bristol  for  its  produce,  favored  witii  that  beautiful 

rw  vegetation,  and  with  such  high  rents,  might 
supposed  to  be  in  a  very  flounshing  condition. 
The  working  classes  sufier,  however,  and  the  mani- 
fest cause  is  over-population.  This  provokes  un- 
due competition  for  (arms,  and  high  rents,  and  too 
great  division  of  lands.  The  population  of  the 
county  has  risen  from  280,000  in  1601,  to  444,000, 
while  the  land  has  not  proportionably  increased 
in  richness.  The  only  remeay  for  this  untoward 
state  of  things,  is  either  an  increased  production  of 
land  or  a  diminution  of  population. 

Gloucestershire,  which  adjoins  Somerset,  divides 
itself  into  two  parts,  which  are  called  the  Cots- 
wolds,  or  high  grounds,  and  the  vale  or  valleys  of 
the  Severn  and  Avon.  These  two  agricultural  dis- 
tricts require  to  be  considered  separately. 

The  Cfotswolds  form  a  series  or  table  lands  from 
500  to  600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  intersect- 
ed by  shallow  vaUeys.  The  character  of  the  soil  is 
poor,  and  the  climate  cold.  At  one  time  they 
were  almost  entirely  devoted  to  sheep  pastures,  bui 
now,  by  means  of  the  Norfolk  rotation,  and  the 
purchase  of  extra  manure,  remarkable  results  have 
been  obtained.  The  average  rent  now  reaches 
$4  00  the  acre.  The  farms  are  extensive,  and  for- 
mers generally,  well  off.  The  cultivation  begins 
with  turnips,  which  are  eaten  off  by  sheep ;  then 
comes  barley  with  grass  seeds;  the  third  year» 
clover;  the  fourth,  wheat  The  chief  stock  is  sheep^ 
which  is  the  old  breed  of  the  countr\',  by  modem 
improvement  made  one  of  the  best  in  Englimd — 
rivaling  the  Dishley  and  Southdowns.  The  agri- 
culture of  the  Cotswolds  may  be  held  up  as  a  mod- 
el for  light  and  poor  soils. 

The  vale  of  Gloucester  has  been  endowed  by  ne- 
ture  more  highly  than  the  Cotswolds ;  but  human 
industry  has  done  less  for  it.  The  averase  rents 
reach  $7  00.  The  land  is  almost  entirely  under 
grass,  and  it  holds  its  ancient  and  deserved  repata- 
tion  for  cheeses.  Draining  is  not  much  resorted  to^ 
and  the  use  of  supplementary  manures  is  not  com- 
mon. The  small  farmers  are  poor,  and  the  proprie- 
tors not  rich.  No  actual  distress  meets  the  eye.  It 
seems  as  if  comfort  and  happiness  would  never  fiul, 
in  the  charming  and  refreshing  valleys  of  the  Sev- 
ern and  the  Avon,  with  their  ever-green  verdure^ 
their  luxuriant  hedgerows,  and  thousands  of  gras- 
ing  cattle ;  but  the  prosperity  of  the  fanner  does 
not  correspond  with  the  beauty  of  the  vale. 

The  small  county  of  Monmouth,  situate  between 
the  sea  and  the  mountains,  presents  a  great  variety 
of  aspects ;  towards  the  west  and  north,  we  have 
the  rugged  wildness  of  the  Alps ;  while  the  east 
and  south,  bordering  on  the  Wve,  is  a  perfect  gar- 
den.  Cultivation  by  oxen  is  still  sometimes  to  be 
seen  there ;  but  this  is  becoming  more  rare  in  En^ 
land,  every  day.  On  the  coast,  rents  rise  very 
high,  but  mil  as  they  near  the  mountalnsL 

Herefordshire  and  Shropshire  call  for  but  little 
remark.  They  are  generally  hilly,  and  in  the  latter 
are  numerous  potteries  and  iron  mines.  The  chief 
agricultural  occupation  is  the  breeding  of  that  fine 
race  of  white  &ced  red  cattle,  known  by  the  name 
of  Hereford.     These  cattle,  which  the  graiiers  of 
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the  midland  counties  purchase  for  &tteningi  fatten 
more  readily  than  any  other  breed,  when  put  upon 
good  pasture;  and  their  beef  is  better  than  the 
Durham,  but  slower  in  forming.- 

Last,  comes  the  county  of  Chester,  the  richest  of 
tiie  SIX  western  counties.  The  fame  of  the  Che- 
dure  cheese  has  reached  thousands  who  have  never 
tasted  it  Half  the  county,  which  contains  700,000 
acres,  is  under  grass.  The  number  of  milch  cows  it 
maintains  is  above  one  hundred  thousand,  and 
each  gives  from  200  to  400  pounds  of  cheeae,  and 
15  to  20  pounds  of  butter.  Farming  is  much  di- 
vided, ana  rents  for  grass  lands  are  about  $7  60 
the  acre. 

The  agricultural  condition  of  the  county  is  better 
and  more  prosperous  than  that  of  Gloucester  and 
Somerset,  owing  probably  to  the  neighborhood  of  the 
manufacturing  districts,  which  offer  immense  outlets 
for  its  produce.  Drainage  is  general,  and  the  use  of 
supplementary  manures  frequent 

The  ancient  and  prosperous  rural  economy  of 
this  county  has  not  prevented  the  spirit  of  innova- 
tion. Mr.  Littledale's  farm,  on  the  Mersey,  oppo- 
site Liverpool,  is  already  famous.  The  cows  on 
this  fiurm  are  stabled  throughout  the  year,  which 
appears  monstrous  to  the  graziers  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. In  summer,  they  are  fed  on  clover,  Italian 
rye  grass  and  green  vetches ;  in  winter,  on  com, 
chopped  hay,  turnips  and  beet  roots.  It  is  assert- 
ed, Unt,  by  this  means,  eighty-three  milch  cows 
and  fifteen  working  horses  are  kept  upon  eighty 
acres. 

The  Marquis  of  Westminster,  a  verv  extensive 
proprietor,  and  whos^  magnificent  residence  is  the 
ornament  of  the  county,  is  a  great  encourager  of 
draining;  he  has  tile  works,  which  make  a  million 
of  drain  tiles  in  a  year,  and  these  he  gives  gratui- 
tously to  his  fiurmers. 

The  Cheshire  cheeses  weigh  firom  fifty  to  a  hun- 
dred pounds  each ;  the  largest  are  considered  the 
best;  some  smaller  are  made  in  the  shape  of  pine- 
apples, but  they  are  not  so  much  appreciated.  It 
takes  four  quarts  of  milk  to  produce  one  pound  of 
cheese.  The  red  color  which  distinguishes  the 
Cheshire  cheese  is  produced  by  annotto,  and  they 
are  sometimes  kept  as  much  as  three  years,  before 
they  are  sold  for  consumption.  The  cooler  for 
the  milk,  the  salting  tub,  the  large  and  powerful 
presses,  the  well-kept  utensils  of  wood  and  iron, 
the  store  filled  with  these  huge  cheeses— every- 
thmg  in  these  dairies  wears  an  air  of  comfort 
Among  the  productions  of  rural  economy,  cheese  is 
the  most  interesting ;  it  furnishes  the  mass  of  the 
population,  in  all  countries,  with  a  wholesome,  pal- 
atable, and  nourishing  food;  easily  carried,  and 
easily  procured,  cut  in  any  quantity  that  may  be 
needed,  and  requiring  no  preparation.  It  was  the 
manufsicture  of  cheese  which  enabled  Holland  and 
Switzerland,  two  of  the  noblest  nations  of  modem 
Europe,  to  establish  their  independence ;  as  it  was 
tlie  development  of  her  cotton  manufactures  which 
carried  England  through  the  wars  of  the  French 
revolution.  There  is  more  connexion  than  is  usual- 
ly supposed,  between  a  nation's  political  history  and 
ils  rural  economy.  The  making  of  cheese  passed 
from  Holland  into  England,  along  with  turnip  cul- 
tivation ;  both  were  valuable  gifts,  perhaps  the  Ctir- 
nipthe  most  so  even. 

The  trade  in  cheese  appears  likely  to  be  greatly 
extended,  in  the  present  day.  The  rise  in  price 
ahows  the  increased  demand.     Nothing,  however. 


is  more  simple  than  to  imitate  the  most  esteemed 
qualities  of  l)utch,  Swiss  and  English  cheese ;  it 
only  requires  a  little  attention,  and  a  certain 
amount  of  capital.  M. 

THE  COITHTBT  CHILD. 

ChQd  of  the  eonntxy !  on  tbe  lAwn 
I  aee  thee  like  the  bounding  fawn, 
Blithe  as  tbe  bird  which  tries  ito  wing 
The  first  time  on  the  wings  of  Spring ; 
Bright  as  the  sun  when  from  the  cloud 
He  comes  as  cocks  are  crowing  loud  3 
Now  running,  shouting,  *mid  sunbeams, 
No«  groping  trouts  in  lucid  streams, 
Now  spinning  like  a  mill-wheel  round, 
Now  hunting  Echo's  empty  sound. 
Now  dimblng  up  tome  old  tall  tree — 
For  climbing's  sake — 'tis  sweet  to  thee 
To  sit  where  birds  can  sit  alone. 
Or  share  with  thee  tfajr  venturous  throne. 

COVHinOBAM. 

UILLEI  AS  FODDEE. 

To  secure  a  variely  of  fodder  ought  to  be  an  ob- 
ject of  the  &rmer,  as  well  as  to  secure  a  large 
amount.  Cattle  will  often  eat  a  foddering  of  poor 
meadow  hay  with  as  much  relish  as  they  will  the 
best  timothy  or  clover ;  and  this  is  evidence  sufficient 
of  the  necessity  of  variety.  But  if,  when  we  furnish 
variety,  we  can  supply  grasses  of  a  nukitive  char- 
acter, that  will  at  once  gratify  the  appetite  and  con- 
tribute to  the  muscular  system,  then  we  introduce 
a  fitness  of  things  which  will  result  in  profit 

It  seems  now  to  be  so  much  of  a  settled  opinion 
among  fermers,  that  we  shall  continue  to  have  dry 
hot  summers  and  short  pasture  feed,  that  all  resort 
to  some  green  fodder  to  make  up  the  deficiency— 
and  this  resort  has  been  principally  to  green  In- 
dian com.  Few  have  tried  millet ;  but  those  who 
have,  like  it,  and  find  it  a  profitable  crop.  Cut 
green  and  fed  to  stock,  it  is  one  of  the  best  soiling 
crops  we  have — and  made  into  hay,  cattle  eat  it 
with  as  much  avidity  as  they  will  our  best  grasses. 

The  mode  of  culture  is  simple  and  easy.  The 
ground  shoidd  be  rich,  or  at  least  in  good  condi- 
tion, finely  pulverized,  and  sowed  with  seed  about 
the  first  of  June,  usiug  eight  quarts  (•  the  mere ;  we 
have  never  used  more  than  this  amount,  and  found 
it  amply  sufficient.  When  sowed  as  late  as  the 
tenth  of  June,  it  is  not  necessary  to  cut  it  until  af- 
ter the  rye  and  wheat  crops  are  harvested,  and  the 
press  of  work  is  over.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
cure  it,  as  it  is  a  heavy,  succulent  plant.  Cut  it 
when  the  blossoms  are  just  closing,  and  make  it  as 
clover  hay  is  usually  made.  Hay  caps  may  be  used 
to  great  advantage  in  securing  this  crop,  as  it  is 
necessary  that  it  should  be  out  two  or  three  nights. 
A  few  square  rods  left  to  ripen  will  furnish  an 
abundance  of  seed  for  another  year. 


O:^*  The  post-office  address  of  our  friend  N.  P. 
MORBISON,  "The  Apple  Man,"  is  North  Cambridge, 
Mass. 
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For  ike  Nmo  Engiand  Farmer. 

COLTS. 

Friend  Brown  : — My  regard  for  that  noble  an- 
imal, the  horse,  leads  me  to  fully  endorse  the  good 
practical  hints  of  your  correspondent,  "M.  H.  C," 
upon  raising  colts.  But  an  important  item  has  es- 
caped his  notice,  namely,— cleanliness,  as  regards 
the  pen,  which  has  mucn  to  do  with  their  fee^  and 
consequently,  their  usefuhiess  in  after  life. 

The  feet  of  a  colt  are  supposed  to  be  tender, 
spongy  and  susceptible,  as  compared  with  an  old 
horse ;  now,  suppose  the  colt-pen  to  be  a  winter's 
accumulation  of  filthy  droppings,  and  never  to  be 
cleaned  out  till  planting  time — ^with  an  occasional 
littering  of  straw  for  decency's  sake.  Very  soon,  fer- 
mentation, heat,  and  almost  fire,  is  generated  in  this 
hot-bed,  so  ignorantly,  yet  so  kindly  prepared  for 
the  colt.  His  feet,  or  body  are  in  coDstant  contact 
If  he  lies  down,  he  bums;  if  he  stands,  his  feet  are 
absorbing  powerful  ammonial  ^ases— disease  is 
taking  hold ;  the  young  hoof  begins  to  grow  dry, 
hard  and  homy, — ^ring-bones  begin  to  clasp  the 
soikles — the  joints  stifien,  and  by  the  time  the  foot 
is  ready  for  the  shoe,  he  is  oftentimes  crippled 
and  of  little  value.  The  pungency  of  these  gases, 
must  be  hurtful  to  the  lun^  as  well  as  the  feet. 
When  children  are  born  with  corns  on  their  toes, 
we  shall  believe  colts  are  bom  with  diseased  feet — 
not  till  then.  While  a  calf  at  five  weeks  old  is 
worth  but  ten  dollars,  the  promising  colt  may  be 
valued  at  one  hundred  dolkun — ^take  good  care  of 
that  colt 

Mr.  Editor,  I  write  from  experience  upon  this 
matter,  bs  many  of  your  readers  know.  I  spoiled 
two  horses,  and  nearly  the  third  one,  by  allowing 
them  to  stand,  month  after  month,  upon  theii  own 
filth,  well  littered  down  to  keep  them  clean.  My 
motives  were  kind,  but  my  practice  was  treacher- 
ously wrong ;  *'01d  Fanny"  was  rapidly  crippling 
upon  her  hot  bedding  of  manure,  but  was  saved  in 
time,  by  substituting  a  hard  plank  floor.  A  French 
writer  put  me  right ;  he  saia,  half  the  horses,  old 
and  young,  are  ruined  by  this  practice.  A  mo- 
ment s  reflection  convinces  one.  Now  give  the 
oolt  a  hard  clean  floor,  (and  the  old  horses  too.) — 
It  expands  the  hoof,  hardens  and  prepares  it  fer 
after  service.  It  would  be  about  as  convenient  to 
get  the  butter  out  of  a  dog's  throat,  as  to  make 


can  be  crippled  in  one  winter,  hoi^  long  would  it 
take  to  min  a  colt  under  the  same  circumstaiioes  ? 

In  conversation  some  years  since  with  Mr.  H«,  ci 
Belfast,  Maine,  I  named  the  ciroumBtanoe  of  near- 
ly raining  my  third  horse  with  this  mistaken  kund- 
ness.  He  instantiy  replied,  "I  always  buy  the  best 
horses  to  be  found,  but  they  become  diseased  in  <iie 
feet,  soon  after  I  get  them ;  I  keep  them  stand^ 
upon  their  manure,  well  bedded  down,  and  now! 
am  convinoed  of  my  error." 

This  is  a  subject  of  vast  Importance,  and  I  hope 
it  will  be  thoroughly  discussea,  by  persons  of  expe- 
rience and  scientific  attainments,  as  it  regards  uie 
pathology  and  diseases  of  the  horse.  If  it  is  mal- 
practice that  has  made  so  many  tender-footed  hora- 
es,  let  us  look  to  it 


KEAKOrO  CALVES. 

BT  F.  HOLBBOOK. 

Take  the  calf  from  its  dam  when  a  few  days  or 
a  week  old,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  cow's 
bag,  and  leara  it  to  drink  new  nulk,  warm  from 
the  cow,  feeding  it  thus  twice  a  day  tUl  four  or  six 
weeks  old.  Then  begin  quite  gradually  to  lessen 
the  quantity  of  new  milk,  adding,  in  place  of  that 
taken  away,  an  equal  measure  of  skimmed  milk — 
the  milk,  previous  to  skimming,  having  stood  about 
twelve  hours,  and,  before  it  is  given  to  the  calf, 
having  been  wanned  to  the  temperature  of  the  new 
milk.  80  graduate  the  reduction  of  the  new  and 
the  addition  of  the  skimmed  milk,  that  the  latter 
shall  constitute  the  entire  mess  for  the  calf  when  it 
arrives  at  the  age  of  eight  or  nine  weeks.  When 
the  calf  is  five  or  six  weeks  old,  give  it  a  few  dry 
oats,  say  a  moderate  handful  daily,  and  increase  a 
littie  at  a  time,  till  at  and  after  ten  weeks  of  age 
the  calf  shall  receive  about  a  pint  per  day;  also,  at 
the  age  of  five  weeks,  begin  to  feed  a  HtUe  nice  fine 
hay.  When  the  calf  is  ten  weeks  old,  the  milk  it 
receives  may  be  that  which  has  stood  longer  than 
twelve  hours  before  being  skimmed ;  also  at  and 
after  this  age,  the  quantity  of  milk  may  be  gradu- 
ally lessened,  and  water  substituted  for  the  milk 
taken  away,  so  that  when  the  calf  is  twelve  or  four- 
teen weeks  old,  the  milk  shall  be  wholly  withdrawn, 
and  the  calf  shall  receive  oats,  hay  and  water,  or 
shall  be  turned  off  to  good  pasturage. 
g«.  luc  uut«.r  uut  ui  a  uug «  .imiat,  »«  u,  ixi«.e  r^hus  managed,  tiic  calf  wUl  never  know  when  it 
some  farmers  believe  this  hardjbar  doctrm^yet  weaned  fiom  milk-will  have  no  season  of  its- 
It  18  mdisputably  tme.  H.  PooB. 

BroMyn,  L.  L,  April,  1856. 

P.  S.  I  take  strong  ground  against  Solomon  Steele, 


Esq.,  of  Derby  Line,  in  his  treatment  of  colts.  He 
says,  ^'I  never  allow  a  colt  to  stand  upon  a  hard 
floor  before  he  is  two  years  old,  as  I  believe  the  prac- 
tice to  be  prejudicial  to  the  formation  of  good 
feet"  In  the  foregoing  communication — wntten 
two  weeks  since — I  bad  anticipated  Mr.  S.  on  tiiis 
very  point  But  with  all  due  deference,  if  his  plan 
is  to  keep  the  oolt  bedded  down,  standing  upon  his 
droppings,  I  should  expect  a  contracted  instead  of 
an  expanded  hoof,  superinduced  b^^  standing  upon 
heated  offal,  the  young  feet  absorbing,  drying,  be- 
in^  naturally  feverish.  If  the  young  colt  never 
rnnges  when  he  gallops  over  the  frozen  ground, 
why  keep  his  feet  submerged  and  softened  oy  his 
filth  at  tne  risk  of  inoculating  him  with  disease  P — 
Will  not  a  hard  floor  better  prepare  and  spread  the 
young  foot  for  hard  roads  and  paving  stones,  than 
standing  upon  a  soft  substance?    If  an  old  hone 


pining  and  falling  away  in  flesh,  or  remaining  sta- 
tionary in  growth — ^wiU  have  no  trooblesome  habit, 
after  the  time  for  weaning,  of  sucking  cows  that 
may  chance  to  be  in  the  pasture  or  yard  with  it, 
ana  will  be  qtdte  as  large,  plump  and  symmetrical 
when  a  yearling,  as  th<High  it  had  been  reared  by 
the  more  expensive  mode  of  sucking  a  oow.  Dur> 
ing  the  winter  preceding  the  period  when  the  eaif 
becomes  a  yearling,  it  should  oe  fed  on  the  best  of 
fine  hay,  with  one  quart  of  dry  oats,  or  six  to  eight 
quarts  of  mashed  roots,  daily.  It  is  not  a  good 
practice  to  feed  meal  to  yoim^  calves,  either  before 
or  alter  weaning,  the  meal  bemg  too  heating,  injinv 
ing  digestion  and  brining  on  purging,  and  worse 
still,  if  fed  f^ly,  causing  the  calf  to  grow  out  of 
shape,  picked  and  scrawny.  It  is  also  difficult  to 
rear  a  nice  well-shaped  calf  on  gruel,  because  of 
the  meal  of  which  the  gruel  is  in  part  made,  and 
because  the  quali^  for  mrmingwelMeyeioped  bone 
and  a  weUnshapea  body,  which  milkeminentiy  pos- 
sesses, is  too  much  lacking  in  the  gnieL 
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EXTRACTS  An)  BEPUES. 

THE  CABBAGE  CBOP. 

As  I  am  about  commencing  the  cultivation  of 
cabbage  I  wish  you  to  inform  me  which  are  the  best 
Tarieties,  both  early  and  late,  and  what  kind  of  mar 
nure  is  best  for  them,  and  how  near  the  hills  ought 
to  be  to  have  them  do  well.  Alden  Hill. 

HudMnf  M  EL,  May  6, 1856. 

Remarks. — The  early  York  is  generally  consid- 
ered the  best  for  the  first  crop,  and  the  large  late 
Drumhead,  for  winter  use.  Good  barn-yard  ma- 
nure is  better  than  any  thing  else,  as  a  fertilizer, 
but  if  you  want  a  specific  take  superphosphate  of 
fime,  and  apply  in  the  hilL  Eighteen  to  twenty- 
four  inches  apart,  according  to  size  of  cabbage. 

BBOWN  CORN — CALTES — SHEEP. 

Mb.  Bbown  : — ^I  saw  a  notice  in  the  last  Farmer, 
April  5,  of  King  Philip's  com,  or  brown  com.  Can 
you  tell  me  its  origin  r  Did  it  come  from  one  of  the 
islands  of  ^e  Winnipisiogee  lake,  N.  H.  P  If  not, 
and  is  as  good  as  recommended  by  those  gentlemen, 
every  farmer  should  plant  it.  Where  can  it  be 
procured,  and  at  what  price.  P 

CALTEB. 

I  saw  in  the  Farmer  about  a  year  since  a  notice, 
or  an  article,  on  raising  calves  without  suckling  them 
on  the  mother.  I  have  been  trying  to  look  it  up, 
but  have  not  succeeded ;  will  you  please  republish 
it,  as  you  can  probably  refer  to  it  m  your  JmnUdy 
Farmer,  or  perhaps  you  or  some  of  your  numerous 
eonespondents  wul  give  us  the  '^modus  operandi," 
afresh. 


I  notice  that  some  of  your  correspondents  re- 
commend very  highly  the  South  Down  sheep.  Hav- 
ing sold  my  nock,  I  should  like  to  obtain  a  few  to 
commence  with,  of  a  kind  that  are  peaceable,  and 
will  go  in  a  pasture  of  about  twenty  acres.  Are  the 
Soutn  Downs  peaceable  P  Where  can  they  be  ob- 
tained, and  at  what  price  P  If  some  of  the  numer- 
ous readers  of  your  excellent  paper  have  this  kind 
of  sheep  living  near  this  section,  should  like  to  hear 
from  them. 

Will  Mr.  R.  C.  Fay,  of  Lynn,  give,  through  the 
Farmer,  his  method  of  training  sheep  so  that  they 
will  not  jump  low  walls  when  there  is  better  feed 
the  other  Mde?  W.  B.  Weeks. 

GUford,  April  11,  1866. 

RsMABKa — The  com  you  speak  of  is  the  Brown 
Gam  of  Winnipisiogee  Lake.    At  the  seed  stores. 

The  article  on  rearing  calves,  was  written  by  Mr. 
HoLBBOOE,  our  Associate,  and  we  give  it  in  another 
column.  

HOW  SHALL  I  LAY  BARN  FLOORS  P 

Mr.  Editob  : — ^I  wish  to  know  which  is  the  best 
way  to  have  a  bam  floor  laid  so  as  to  have  it  cheap 
ana  tight  P  I  mean  the  thrashing  floor.  Some  lay 
two  tiucknesses,  and  some  lay^  groove  and  tongue 
plank.  I  have  seen  plank  laid  down  having  the 
upper  edges  beveled  so  as  to  have  the  lower  edges 
tignt,  thus  allowing  the  dust  and  hay  seed  to  fill 
the  crack,  making  it  tight.  I  should  think  that 
when  thrashing  the  dirt  would  pass  out  c. 


CORN  FOR   FODDER. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  would  ask  how  com  stalks  can 
best  be  raised  for  green  fodder,  whether  in  drills, 
or  sowing  the  seed  broadcast?  If  in  drills,  what 
should  be  the  distance  apart  P  What  kind  of  seed 
is  best,  the  southem  or  our  northern  com  P 

Would  it  not  be  best  for  late  fodder  planted  in 
JuneP      ^  A.  d.  X. 

Hyannia,  Cape  Cod,  1856. 

Remarks. — Sow  southem  com,  white  or  yellow, 
in  drills  3i  feet  apart  Begin  immediately  to  sow 
a  few  drills,  and  sow  occasionally  till  June. 

GREEN  CORN  fodder. 

Mr.  Editor: — ^Please  inform  me  of  the  best 
method  of  curing  green  com  when  planted  for  fod- 
der for  winter  use,  and  also  of  rearing  young  tur- 
keys. Ira  p.  Smith. 

DuUiny  a:  i/.,  1866. 

Kemares. — Cut  the  com  and  let  it  lie  one  or 
two  days,  then  tie  it  up  in  very  small  bundles  and 
straddle  it  on  the  walla,  or  set  common  fence  posts, 
insert  poles,  and  put  the  com  on  them,  or  on  any- 
thing tiiat  will  keep  the  bundle  from  the  ground. 
Millet  is  a  better  fodder  crop  than  com. 

Manage  young  turkeys  much  as  chickens  are. 
The  important  rule  to  be  observed  is — keep  ihem 
from  getUttg  wet  tmfil  ihey  art  ai  least  four  weeks 
old.  Wet  and  cold  are  the  great  destroyers  of 
young  poultry.  

mtjriate  of  lime  on  wheat. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  would  inquire  through  you  or 
your  excellent  paper,  if  any  of  your  corresi)ondents 
nave  ever  tried  muriate  of  lime  on  wheat,  if  it  has 
any  fertilizing  powers,  and  if  it  strengthens  the  straw 
like  common  ume,  and  how  much  per  acre. 

Dresden,  Me,,  1856.  Subscriber. 

Remarks. — ^We  have  used  it  on  wheat  with  ex- 
cellent results.    From  five  to  twenty  barrels. 

summer  "WHEAT. 

In  1855, 1  sowed  a  bushel  of  wheat  the  26th  of 
May,  on  one  acre  of  ground  that  had  been  planted 
the  year  previous  to  com,  and  harvested  in  the 
month  of  September,  cleared  and  measured,  30 
bushels.  I  nad  no  more  ground  prepared  for 
wheat,  so  I  tried  an  experiment.  I  plowed  one 
acre  of  grass  land,  with  a  side  hill  plow,  spread  on 
ten  loads  of  ereen  manure,  harrowed  thoroughly 
the  same  day  it  was  plowed,  and  sowed  one  bushel 
of  wheat  I  harvested  18  bushels  of  good  clean 
wheat.  The  ground  was  plowed  and  the  grain 
sowed  after  the  26Ui  of  May.         Lewis  Hall. 

Dover,  JST.  H.,  April  16,  1856. 

TO  DESTROT  CATERPILLARS. 

"C."  recommends  blowing  off  caterpillar  nests 
with  gunpowder — this  has  been  practiced,  but  with 
great  care,  it  has  been  found  that  the  limbs  are  of- 
ten ii\iured.  

To  G.  H.  H.,  BeekeU,  Mass.-^The  Eagle  Hay 
Cutter  is  as  good  as  any  in  use. 
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POISON  DOG-WOOD— RED  ANT. 

Mb.  Editor  : — Do  yoa  know  of  any  means  to 
destroy  poison  dog-wood  ?  We  have  tried  every- 
thing we  have  heard  of,  and  to  no  purpose. 

Is  there  anything  which  will  drive  away  the  rtd 
emmd  ?  A.  A.  R  M0R8E. 

Mttkiun,  1856. 

Reharks. — Can  shed  no  light  on  the  dog-wood, 
other  than  the  common  remedies  of  salt,  fire,  &c 
To  destroy  the  ants,  dissolve  a  little  brown  sugar 
in  a  bowl,  squeeze  out  a  sponge  in  it,  and  lay  the 
sponge  on  the  shelf  where  the  ants  ''most  do  con- 
gregate,** and  when  there  are  a  million  collected  in 
it,  throw  it  into  hot  water,  then  the  sugar  water, 
and  place  upon  the  shelf  again. 

MICE  AND  FRUrr  TREES. 

Mr.  Nourse  : — ^I  have  noticed  several  instances 
of  the  depredations  of  mice  upon  fruit  trees  in  dif- 
ferent localities.  Having  had  experience  in  this 
way  several  years  ago,  I  will  state  how  I  treated 
my  trees,  and  saved  them,  although  they  were 
&irly  girdled  all  around.  It  may  not  be  known  to 
all,  if  any.  I  hoed  the  dirt  up  around  the  tree, 
above  the  part  girdled,  and  tnen  laid  over  it  a 
quantity  of  green  turf  to  keep  it  in  place.  The  re- 
sult was,  that  new  roots  sprung  out  from  the 
wounded  trunk,  quite  around  it,  and  the  tree  recov- 
ered, and  grew  well.  In  a  dry  soil,  a  little  plaster 
mixed  with  the  dirt  hoed  up,  would  doubtless  be 
of  use  in  retaining  the  moisture. 

Chandler  Dean. 

Bridgewater,  Jlpril  2\H,  1856. 

wire  FENC1&— grafting  THE  GRAPE. 

Ira  Brown,  New  Huven,  Vt — ^Mr.  Nesmith, 
of  Lowell,  was  the  original  manu&cturer  of  wire 
fence,  and,  we  think,  had  a  branch  in  New  York. 
We  have  made  inquiry  of  persons  who  have  long 
practiced  grafting  the  grape,  and  they  state  that 
the  process  is  in  no  way  dissimilar  to  that  of  graft- 
ing the  apple,  and  that  they  are  usually  success- 
ful _ 

HOW  TO  CURE  THE  HEATES. 

I  wish  to  inquire  through  the  columns  of  your 

Eaper  if  you  know  of  any  thing  that  will  cure  the 
eaves  in  a  horse  ?  w.  s.  w. 

Remarks. — ^Treat  your  horse  well,  in  every  way, 
neither  working  him  too  hard,  nor  subjecting  him 
to  sudden  changes  of  temperature ;  then  feed  him 
morning  and  night  on  good  clean  timothy  or  red- 
top  hay,  cut,  and  wet  with  meal,  and  at  noon  four 
or  five  quarts  of  carrots,  cut 

WHAT  SHALL  I  DO  WITH  OLD  BONES  P 

Mr,  Editor  : — ^How  shall  I  dispose  of  a  lot  of 
old  bones  so  as  to  make  them  useful  ?       T.  J.  B. 

Remarks. — ^If  it  is  not  convenient  to  dilute  them 
with  sulphuric  acid,  boil  them  in  ley  made  of  ashes 
mitil  they  can  be  pounded  fine,  or  what  is  better,  be- 
come of  a  pasty  consistency. 


CULTURE   OP  PITCH  PINES. 

To  James  J.  Sawyer,  Putnam,  Ct, — ^Pitch  pine 
seed  may  be  obtained  by  Nowst^  Mown  fy  Co»9 
Boston,  at  $3,00  a  pound.  It  would  probably  take 
two  pounds  to  sow  an  acre.  Plow  shallow  furrows, 
say  four  or  five  inches  deep,  and  four  feet  apart* 
and  make  the  hills  the  same  distance,  and  plant 
much  as  you  would  com,  with  three,  four  or  five 
seeds  in  a  hilL    Cultivate  and  keep  weeds  down. 

BEANS  ON   RYE  LAND. 

Mr.  Editor: — ^Will  beans  grow  on  new  land 
that  had  rye  on  it  last  year  P  The  soil  is  of  a  sandy 
loam.  An  answer  to  be  depended  on  would  be 
gladly  received  by  me,  and  perhaps  be  a  benefit  to 
others.  O.  A.  Raymond. 

RoydUtony  1856. 

Remarks. — ^We  are  a  "practical  farmer,"  friend 
Raymond,  laboring  daily,  both  with  head  and 
hands,  in  the  fields.  We  have  felled  the  forest  and 
burnt  it ;  got  in  the  rye,  and  had  fine  crops ;  but 
we  never  followed  that  crop  with  beans.  But  if 
you  manure  and  tend  well,  keeping  off  all  sheep 
and  woodchucks  from  the  beans,  we  can  see  no 
possible  reason  why  your  labor  should  not  be  abrni- 
dantly  blessed  with  an  ample  crop,  if  the  season 
should  be  favorable. 

TO  PRKVTNT  LAMBS   FROM  BEING  POISONED. 

I  have  practiced  for  several  years  with  feeding 
my  Iambs  a  little  laurel  before  they  leave  the  bam 
in  the  spring,  and  have  never  known  them  to  tsste 
it  afterwards. 

I  would  like  to  inquire  if  Whipple's  scythes  are 
made  now  the  same  as  in  use  eight  or  ten  years 
ago. 

East  Chariemont,  ^pril  24,  IS56. 

Remarks. — ^Whipple's  scythes  are  not  manufac- 
tured now.  

HEN  MANURE. 

I  have  quite  a  quanti^  of  fowl  manure  which  I 
am  desirous  of  using  in  the  most  profitable  way  for 
vines.    How  shall  I  use  it?  T.  R. 

fVesiminster  West,  Vt. 

Remarks. — ^Pulverize  and  scatter  it  over  the 
hills,  and  work  it  in  well  with  the  rake.  It  will 
make  you  glad,  and  the  vines  too,  as  far  as  they 
know  how  to  be.  

HEN  MANX7RE. 

Mr.  Editor: — ^How  do  you  think  is  the  best 
way  of  applying  hen  manure  to  com  and  garden 
vegetables  ?  Ims  manure  has  been  kept  dry  dur- 
ing the  winter,  and  can  be  very  eauly  pulverized. 

Remarks. — Apply  it  to  the  hill,  well  mixed  with 
the  earth.  

Subscriber,  South  Hanaont  Ms, — ^Mix  super- 
phosphate of  lime  with  your  meadow  muck  for  your 
crop  of  French  turnips,  and  at  the  rate  of  400 
pounds  an  acre. 
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A  NEW  SaUASH  EOR  WINTER  ANI> 

8PRIN0  USE. 

Mb.  Editor: — I  would  recommend  to  Mr. 
E.  G.  Crowell,  (and  have  sent  him  seed)  the 
Hnbbard  squash,  as  the  best  variety  for  the  table 
with  which  I  am  acquainted ;  best  for  quality,  and 
best  for  keeping — always  excepting  the  croofcneck 
for  a  keeper.  This  sc^uash  is  a  hard  shelled  Tariety, 
the  shell  of  pure  specimens  beinja^  nearly  one-eighUi 
of  an  inch  in  thickness.  In  size  it  is  about  one- 
third  heavier  than  the  pure  marrow,  weighiiu^ 
about  nine  lbs.  when  folly  grown.  Its  color  is 
greenish  black,  and  when  grown  under  very  favor- 
Sble  circumstances,  lead  color.  It  is  foie  grained, 
of  excellent  flavor,  very  sweet  and  very  "mealy." 
The  only  objections  I  have  ever  heard  made 
against  it,  were  on  the  part  of  some  that  it  was  too 
sweet,  and  by  others,  that  it  was  too  dry.  A  first- 
rate  specimen  tastes  much  like  a  boiled  chestnut, 
and  will  make  a  very  fair  pie  without  sweetening. 
Irey  are  dryest  late  in  the  foil,  and  sweetest  to- 
wards spring. 

Respecting  their  keeping  qualities,  I  have  kept 
specimens  in  a  cool  dry  place,  till  May*  The  last 
sound  specimen  of  last  season's  crop,  I  brought  to 
the  table  towards  the  close  of  April.  In  hardiness 
and  prcductivenes  they  rank  about  with  the  mar- 
row. I  have  never  found  it  necessary,  during  the 
years  we  have  raised  them,  to  take  extra  precau- 
tions, beyond  what  are  necessary  for  the  perfection 
of  ordinary  squashes,  giving  them  a  warm  rich  soil. 
A  farmer,  who  for  the  two  past  years  has  raised 
this  variety  for  the  market,  informs  me  that  he 
has  sold  it  at  double  the  price  per  lb.  of  the  pure 
marrow,  to  customers  who  have  once  testea  its 
quality. 

Of  its  history,  I  know  next  to  nothing,  forther 
than  that  the  seed  was  given  to  me  by  an  aged  fe- 
male, about  twelve  years  since,  in  remembrance  of 
whom  I  named  it,  and  that  tiie  party  from  whom 
she  received  it  cannot  tell  from  whence  the  seed 
came.  I  infer  that  it  is  of  foreign  origin,  partly 
from  the  fact  that  the  gentleman  to  whom  I  traced 
it  is  a  resident  of  a  sea-port  town,  and  is  largely 
connected  with  those  who  follow  the  seas. 

As  Mr.  Crowell  is  total  stranger  to  me,  we  may 
consider  him  an  impartial  judge ;  if,  therefore,  this 
variety  of  squash,  when  planted  in  warm  rich  land, 
ia  not  up  to  the  character  I  have  here  given,  taking 
pure  specimens  as  samples,  and  datmg  nis  test  from 
about  the  middle  of^  November,  1  hope  he  will 
qualify  these  statements  in  as  public  a  manner  as  I 
now  make  them. 

I  have  made  an  ardcle  more  lengthy  than  I  at 
first  intended,  but  I  consider  a  squash  of  superior 
auality  and  keeping  as  a  rare  ana  excellent  table 
aelicacy,  and  therefore,  well  worthy  of  having  its 
good  qualities  set  forth,  to  induce  a  more  general 
cultivation.  j.  J.  H.  o. 

Imflemkntb  Sold  in  Boston. — The  report  of 
the  Boston  Board  of  Trade  gives  the  followmg  sta- 
tistics :  Ten  years  ago,  the  total  value  of  Agncul- 
tural  Tools  produced  in  Massachusetts  was  only 
$650,723.  Inow  there  are  in  Boston  alone  five  ag- 
ricultural warehouses  whose  united  sales  in  1855 
were  two  and  a  half  million  dollars.  Among  the 
articles  sold,  the  curious  reader  will  notice  36,950 
plows,  93,000  shovels,  60,600  hoes,  60,000  forks 


138,600  rakes,  33,600  scythes,  12,000  axes,  6,750 
wheelbarrows,  11,900  hay-cutters,  12,165  con- 
shellers,  5,815  cultivators,  5,100  grain-ciadles,  1,850 
horse-rakes,  &c.,  &c.  One  house  alone  sold  100 
tons  of  clover  seed,  10,000  bushels  of  Timothy  seed, 
and  7,500  bushels  of  red-top. 


BELLE  LVOBATIVE  ANB  WASHING* 

TON  PEARS. 


Belle  Lucratiye. — Fan- 
danie  de  Auiomne, — ^Medial ; 
round-obovate;  pale  yellow- 
ish green,  slight  russet  |  stalk 
medial,  stout,  obliquely  set  in 
a  slight  cavity;  cisdyx  open, 
in  a  moderate  depression; 
flesh  melting,  extremely  jui- 
cy;  of  a  ricn,  honeyed,  aro- 
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matic  flavor.  Latter  part  of  September.  In  a  warm 
soil  and  fovorable  season,  it  has  no  superior,  but  it 
varies.  Hardy,  and  good  bearer.  Does  not  blight 
nor  crack.  Poorer  in  moist  soiL  Not  well  tested 
in  orchard  culture.    Foreign. 

Washington.— -i>o«erf  OirfZtne.— Small  medial; 
oval-obovate ;  bright  yellow,  ruddy  cheek,  and  red 
spots ;  stem  medial,  slender,  slight  cavity ;  shallow 
basin;  flesh  white,  fine,  melting,  sweet,  delicious 
and  perfumed ;  umformly  good.  September  10  to 
Octooer.  Rather  small  for  market  Fine  for  the 
amateur,  particularly  further  south.  Small  grower, 
good  b^urer.  Beautiful  fruit.  Ori^,  Oen.  Bo- 
bertson's  estate,  Del — CoWs  Fruii  BooL 


One  Acbe  to  support  a  Cow  through  the 
Year! — In  an  article  on  the  ''Rural  Economy  of 
the  British  Isles,"  in  another  column,  it  is  stated 
that  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Littledale,  on  the  river 
Mersey,  opposite  Liverpool,  eighfy-three  milch  cows 
and  fifteen  working  horses  are  kept  through  the 
year  on  the  product  of  eighty  acres !  This  should 
be  an  example  to  American  farmers.  We  believe 
that  a  cow  may,  and  should  be,  well  supported 
through  the  entire  year,  on  the  product  of  a  single 
acre.  Indeed,  we  have  a  few  among  us  who  al- 
ready aocompUsh  it.  When  this  result  is  more  gen- 
erally attained,  we  shall  hear  less  complaint  of  lim- 
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.ted  crops  and  mnall  profits.  The  energies  of  the 
liinn  must  first  be  concentrated  upon  a  smaller 
space,  and  then  the  power  increased  of  gradually 
raising  the  fertility  of  the  whole. 


Fw  ike  Nem  Englantd  Fanner. 

SUOKEB  PLtTK  TBEBS. 

Mb.  FiBiixft!— -The  followiog  article  wss  written  %  yesr 
•laoe,  in  reply  to  Ma  ardole  hy  C.  Smith,  ftnd  aoeidentallj 
mlaUid.  If  70a  thlok  it  may  be  luefal  to  plmn-growert,  print 
ft ;  if  not,  me  it  for  lighting  your  dgar*. 

BurUi^tonf  FIT.,  May,  18M.  0.  Ooodbiob. 

In  your  paper  of  April  21»  is  an  article  from  C. 
Smith,  Shelbum,  ^bs^,  in  which  he  says  he  finds 
"that  suckers  from  the  phim  tree,  transplanted  as 
standing,  almost  inTariablv  fail  to  produce  fruit." 

This  may  be  true  with  those  planted  by  Mr. 
Smith,  and  many  others ;  but  the  theoiy  I  think 
entirely  wrong.  All  suckers  or  layers  nrom  any 
firuit  tree,  whether  apple,  pear,  plum  or  grape,  are 
firuitful  or  barren,  like  the  parent  stock.  Ir  a  tree 
or  vine  is  a  poor  bearer,  or  produces  flowers  with- 
out fruit,  all  suckers  or  layers  from  it  do  the  same ; 
if  a  ^eat  bearer,  the  same  ouality  by  suckers  or 
layers  is  propagated  indefinitely. 

More  than  three-fourths  of  the  plums  grown  in 
Vermont  ai-e  from  sprouts.  Some  bear  yery  little 
fruit,  sometimes  none,  but  generally  they  are  pro- 
ductiTe ;  when  sprouts  are  from  yarieties  that  are 
good  bearers,  always  so. 

Some  sixty  years  since  a  lady  from  Connecticut 
brought  and  planted  pits  from  what  she  called  the 
''Blue  Gage,'^  in  her  garden  in  this  town.  Among 
her  seedlings  was  a  medium-sized  blue  plum,  which 
is  propagated  by  thousands  from  sprouts.  In  an 
adjoinmg  town,  one  of  the  first  settlers  raised  one 
80  closely  resembling  the  Murabelle  both  in  growth 
of  tree  and  fruit,  that  strangers  call  it  such  without 
any  hesitation.  The  Lom&rd,  or  Bleecker's  Scai> 
lel^  a  well-known  Tariety,  was  raised  at  Whites- 
town,  N.  Y.  Judge  Piatt,  of  Plattsburgh,  brought 
sprouts  from  the  original  tree,  from  which  thou- 
sands of  sprouts  have  been  planted.  From  these 
varieties,  and  others  I  can  name,  trees  from  suck- 
ers or  sprouts  are  uniformly  great  bearers. 

As  a  plum  is  a  rapid  grower  and  early  bearer, 
and  as  a  sprout  taken  at  two  years  old,  tap-rooted, 
and  planted  as  a  standard  or  in  the  nursery,  soon 
makes  a  bearing  tree,  and  throws  up  no  sprouts 
until  theybeg^n  to  decay,  most  people  prefer  them, 
so  as  to  insure  a  constant  succession  with  Uttie 
trouble. 

Any  Tariety  of  plums  may  easily  be  had  on  their 
own  roots  by  grafting  large  stocks  near  the  ground, 
and  after  two  years"  growth  plant  them  so  as  to 
have  the  bottom  of  the  graft  a  foot  below  the  sur- 
face; in  three  years  after  well  rooted  trees  from 
the  scions  only  may  be  had  by  cutting  the  graft 
from  the  original  stock.  I  have  the  Vvashington 
phim  three  years  bearing  on  its  own  roots,  grown 
m  this  manner. 


hung  down,  Eate^  and  kissed  thy  lily  cheek ;  azure 
eyes  half  filled  with  tears  bespoke  a  spirit  meek.  To 
be  so  charmed  as  I  was  then  had  ne'er  before  00- 
ourred,  when  the  rattling  of  the  beans,  Kate,  was 
all  the  sound  I  heard.  I  thought  it  was  not  wrong, 
Kate,  so  leaning  o'er  the  dirii,  as  you  snatched  up  a 
lot  of  beans,  I  snatch'd  a  nectared  kiss.  And  a  sad- 
den shower  made  my  eyes  blind,  and  I  neither 
nor  stirred,  but  the  rattling  of  the  beans,  Kate, 
all  the  eound  I  heard. 


Poetry  Sobered  Dowk.— Fm  thinking  of  the 
time,  Kate,  when  sitting  by  thy  side,  and  shelling 
beans,  I  gazed  on  thee  and  felt  a  wondrous  pride. 
In  silence  leaned  we  o'er  the  pan,  and  neither 
spoke  a  word,  but  the  rattling  or  the  beans,  Kate, 
was  all  the  sound  w«  hear<£    Thy  aubani  cuzU 


Ft>r  the  New  Mn^md  Farmer, 

DAIRY  PBODXrCTS. 

In  a  late  number  of  the  Ctdiivator,  is  a  state- 
ment of  the  produce  of  a  dairy  of  14  cows,  the  last 
season,  all  of  the  common  or  native  stock  of  the 
country.  This  was  2920  lbs.  of  butter  that  sold 
for  25  cts.  per  lb..  Supposing  the  season  for  the 
making  of  butter  to  nave  been  six  months,  or  twen- 
ty-six weeks,  whidi  is  as  much  as  oows  will  ayer- 
age,  this  will  be  about  8  lbs.  a  week  to  each  oow* 
This  is  decidedly  a  good  product ;  I  do  not  remem- 
ber to  have  seen  a  Mtter — taking  so  many  cows  to- 
other. If  such  be  the  product,  on  the  oest  faring 
m  the  best  counties  of  the  State  of  New  York,  how 
can  more  than  this  reasonably  be  expected,  on  the 
shallow  soil  and  threadbare  &nns  of  New  England  1^ 
I  know  that  single  animals  are  here  and  thore 
found,  yielding  twice  this  amount  or  more ; — ^bnt 
this  is  generaUy  on  extraordinaryfeed,  or  with  ex- 
traordinary care  and  attention*  What  particularly 
arrested  my  notice,  on  reading  this  account,  waa, 
that  all  the  oows  were  of  the  oommon  or  native 
stock  of  the  country.  As  far  as  I  have  seen,  or  can 
learn  from  others,  Mven'tigklka  of  all  the  butter 
made  or  brought  to  our  markets,  is  from  stock  of 
this  character.  Why  then  puff  imported  breeds  as 
superior  to  our  own  P  If  they  really  are  so,  would 
not  the  mtmey-fiMtkingfpraetieal  men  have  disooT- 
ered  this  &ct  ?    Of  itself,  it  tells  the  story.      P. 


For  the  New  Sn^fand  Farmer, 

WILL  OAS  KILL  TBEBS? 

Let  the  following  facts  answer  the  inquiry: — 
Two  jean  smce,  there  stood  in  vigorous,  growing 
condition,  on  the  westerly  side  of  Wastungton 
Street,  in  this  town,  a  splendid  elm  tree,  three  feet 
in  diameter,  supposed  to  have  been  there  seventy 
years,  shading  a  drcumference  of  three  hundred 
feet  The  gas  pipe  was  taken  up  the  street,  in  the 
centre  to  a  point  opposite  the  treOf  and  was  heed- 
lessly left,  so  insecure,  that  the  gas  when  let  on 
escaped  and  saturated  the  renon  all  around.  It 
was  imbibed  by  the  fibres  of  me  tree,  and  in  June 
following,  its  deleterious  influences  became  unmia* 
takably  apparent  Every  imaginable  effort,  b^ 
digging  aoout,  watering  and  fertilizing,  was  tceot 
with  no  good  effect ; — it  languished,  tiU  the  fidling 
of  the  decayed  branches  admonished  of  the  inseeo- 
rity  of  its  remaining.  It  now  lies  prostrate,  with 
perfect  evidence  that  it  fell  a  victim  to  this  subtle, 
mvisible  fluid.  -The  fact  is  mentioned  as  an  admo- 
nition to  beware  of  the  escape  of  gsA-— en)ecially9 
in  the  region  of  e/nw.  It  does  not  nave  the  same 
effect  on  horse  chestnuts,  the  mountain  ash,  and 
other  trees— but  it  is  death  to  the  dm.  P. 

Soulh  DofNwrf,  May  1,  1856. 
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as  CEBTAIH  BIEDS  TEAT  HIOHT  BE 
SOXESTICATED. 

Mil  Editor  : — ^It  -was  the  opinion  of  Audubon, 
the  great  American  omithologiBt,  who  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  actuated  by  Tinonary  notions, 
tibat  several  species  of  our  indigenous  biros  are  sus- 
oaptible  of  domestication,  and  mij;ht  prove  useful 
additions  to  our  present  domesUcated  stocks.  I 
have  taken  some  pains  to  collect  his  remarks  on 
this  subject,  and  to  transcribe  them,  along  with  his 
description  of  the  species  which  he  recommends 
for  such  training. 

I.  Tlie  Canada  Goow — Anaer  Canadmns. — ^This 
bird  is  already  domesticated,  and  is  too  well  known 
to  require  a  description.  Audubon  says,  "In  the 
nests  of  those  which  I  have  had  in  a  domesticated 
state,  I  have  sometimes  counted  as  many  as  eleven 
eggs,  several  of  these,  however,  usually  proving 
unproductive.  The  eggs  measure,  on  an  average, 
3i  inches  by  2i,  are  thick-shelled,  rather  smootii, 
and  of  a  dull  yellowish-geen  color.  The  period  of 
incnbation  is  28  days.  They  never  have  more  than 
one  brood  in  a  season,  unless  the  eggs  are  broken 
or  removed  at  an  early  period. 

■The  croraing  of  the  Canada  goose  with  the  do- 
mestic species  has  proved  as  advantageous  as  that 
of  the  wild  with  the  common  tame  turkey ;  the 
croefr-breed  being  much  larger  than  the  original 
one,  more  easily  raised  and  more  speedily  fitttened. 
TUfl  process  is  at  present  carried  on  to  a  considera- 
ble extent  in  our  Western  and  Eastern  States,  where 
the  hybrids  are  regularly  offered  for  sale  during  au- 
tnmn'and  winter,  and  brinff  a  higher  price  than 
either  of  the  species  from  which  they  are  derived." 

n.  Woad-lfuck — ^noB  Sponsa, — This  beautiM 
species  ranges  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  United 
States.  It  also  occurs  sparingly,  during  the  breed- 
mg  season,  in  Nova  Scotia,  but  further  north  Au- 
dubon has  not  seen  it  Every  where  in  this  immense 
tract  he  found  it  a  constant  resident,  some  spend- 
ing the  winter  even  in  Massachusetts.  It  confines 
itself  entirely  to  fresh  water,  preferring  at  all  times 
the  secludied  retreats  of  ponds  and  creeks  that  oc- 
cur so  frequently  in  dbr  woods. 

''The  flesh  of  this  bird  is  excellent ;  its  feathers 
are  as  good  as  tiiose  of  any  other  species,  and  I 
feel  vreU  assured  that  with  a'  few  years  of  care,  the 
wood-dudk  might  be  perfectly  domesticated,  when 
it  could  not  fau  to  be  as  valuable  as  it  is  beautifhl.** 

I  have  been  informed  that  Mr.  Webster  once  had 
several  of  these  beautiful  birds  in  a  domesticated 
state  on  his  farm  in  Marshfield. 

IIL  Eider  Dudt—Fuligida  .Mb/imma.— «*The 
Fuligola  ([says  Audubon)  are  distinguished  horn  all 
other  ducks,  that  fle«d  m  fresh  or  salt  water,  by  the 
comparative  shortness  of  the  neck,  the  greater  ez- 
pannon  of  their  feet,  the  more  depressed  form  of 
thesr  body,  and  their  power  of  diving  to  a  consider- 
able depth,  in  order  to  reach  the  beds  on  which 
their  fiivorite  shelly  food  abounds.  Their  flight 
difiers  firom  that  of  me  tame  ducks,  being  performed 
nearer  the  surface  of  the  water.  They  mfler,  more- 
over, in  their  propensity  to  breed  in  communities, 
and  often  at  a  very  small  distance  f^m  each  other, 
and  they  are  more  ready  to  abandon  their  females 
the  moment  incubation  has  commenced. 

•The  Eider  is  seldom  seen  further  sooth,  along 
our  coast,  than  the  city  of  New  York.  It  breeds 
in  many  places  on  the  coast,  from  Boston  to  Lab- 
rador where  they  are  very  abundant 


''It  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  rear  the  young 
ones,  provided  proper  care  be  taken  of  them  $  and 
they  soon  become  quite  genUe  and  attached  to  tite 
place  set  apart  for  tnem.  A  fisherman  of  Eastport 
who  carried  eight  or  ten  of  them  from  Labrador, 
kept  them  several  years  in  a  yard  close  to  the  wa- 
ter of  the  bay,  to  wmch,  after  tiiey  were  grown,  they 
daily  betook  themselves,  along  with  some  common 
ducks,  r^larly  returning  on  shore  towards  eve- 
ninff."  He  adds,  **1  have  no  doubt  that  if  this  val- 
uable bird  were  domesticated,  it  would  prove  a 
great  acquisition,  both  on  account  of  its  feathers 
and  down,  and  its  flesh  as  an  article  of  food.  I  am 
persuaded  that  very  littie  attention  would  be  nec- 
essary to  effect  this  object  When  in  captivity,  it 
feeds  on  diflerent  kinds  of  grain  and  moistened 
com  meal ;  and  its  flesh  becomes  excellent" 

IV.  DushfDwk — Blade  Duck— Anas  Obscura. 
— ^This  species  which  has  already  been  domestica- 
ted in  several  places,  and  was  quite  common  twenty 
years  since  in  our  ferm-yards,  m  the  vicinity  of  Bo»- 
ton,  extends  its  migrations  horn  the  coast  of  Lab- 
rador to  Texas,  ana  breeds  in  both  these  countries. 
The  youne  grow  with  remarkable  rapidity,  and  like 
those  of  the  Mullon,  of  which  they  seem  to  be  only 
a  variety,  acquire  the  full  beauty  of  their  spring 
plumage,  before  the  season  of  reproduction  com- 
mences. 

''The  young  of  this  species  (says  Audubon,)  in 
the  early  part  of  autumn,  afibrd  delicious  eating,  in 
my  opinion,  very  much  superior,  in  this  respect,  to 
the  more  celebrated  canvas-back  duck.  Tnat  this 
species  should  not  before  now  have  been  brought 
into  a  state  of  perfect  domestication,  only  indicates 
our  reluctance  to  augment  the  comforts  which  have 
been  so  bountifully  accorded  by  nature  to  the  in- 
habitants of  this  happy  country." 

V.  Blue-winged  Teal — Anas  Discors. — "The 
Blue-winged  T^  is  easily  kept  in  captivity,  and 
soon  becomes  very  docile.  In  this  State  it  feeds 
freely  on  coarse  com  meal,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it 
could  readily  be  domesticated,  in  which  case,  so 
snowy  and  tender  is  its  flesh,  that  it  would  quickhr 

Sut  the  merits  of  the  widely  celebrated  canvas-bacK 
uck  into  the  shade." 

VL  Gadufell  Duck — Anas  Strepera, — This  spe- 
cies is  found  along  the  whole  of  our  Atlantic  coast 
from  Maine  to  Texas.  From  the  following  note  of 
Dr.  Bachman,  addressed  to  Audubon,  we  ma^judffe 
how  easily  this  fine  species  might  be  domesticated. 
Says  Dr.  B.,  "In  the  year  1812, 1  saw  in  Dutchess 
County,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  at  the  house  of 
a  miller,  a  fine  flock  of  ducks,  to  the  number  of  at 
least  thirty,  which,  from  their  peculiar  appearance, 
stmck  me  as  different  from  any  I  had  before  seen 
among  the  different  varieties  of  the  tame  duck.  On 
inquiry  I  was  informed,  that  three  years  before^  a 
pair  of  these  ducks  had  been  captured  in  the  mill- 
pond.  They  were  kept  in  the  poultry*yard,  and  it 
was  said,  were  easily  tamed.  One  joint  of  the  wing 
was  taken  off  to  prevent  their  flying  away.  In  the 
following  spring  they  were  suffered  to  go  into  the 
pond,  and  they  returned  daily  to  the  house  to  be 
fed.  They  built  their  nest  on  the  edge  of  the  pond 
and  reared  a  large  brood.  The  young  were  perfect- 
ly reconciled  to  domestication,  and  made  no  attempts 
even  at  the  migratory  season  to  fly  away,  although 
their  wings  were  perfect  In  the  following  season 
they  reared  large  broods.  The  family  of  the  mil- 
ler used  them  occasionally  as  food,  and  considered 
them  equal  in  flavor  to  the  common  duck  and  mor ; 
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easily  raised.  The  old  males  were  more  beautiful 
than  any  I  have  examined  since ;  and  as  yet  do- 
mestication had  produced  no  Tariety  in  their  plu- 
mage." 

1  should  like  to  ascertain,  through  the  pages  of 
the  «/V*.  E,  Farmer,  whether  any  of  this  stock  to 
which  Dr.  Bachman  refers  are  still  in  existence ; 
and  whether  any  serious  efforts  have  been  made  in 
any  part  of  this  country  to  domesticate  anv  other 
species  not  named  in  this  communication.  The  num- 
ber of  species  of  the  feathered  tribe  which  have 
been  reduced  to  perfect  domestication  is  exceeding- 
ly small,  and  every  new  species  thus  rendered  sub'ser^ 
vient  to  the  use  of  man  must  be  a  valuable  acquisi- 
tion. Wilson  Flagg. 


LAYESS. 

By  the  term  "layer,"  as.  applied  by  horticulture 
ists,  is  meant  simply  a  shoot,  or  surcle,  which,  while 
yet  attached  to,  and  constituting  a  portion  of  the 
tree  from  which  it  is  contemplated  to  be  taken, 
is  bent  .down  and  covered  with  soil  till  it  has 
radicated  or  taken  root  It  is  then  detached  from 
the  parent,  and  considered  a  distinct  plant,  in- 
spirited by  the  identifying  principle  of  life,  and  ca- 
pable— under  favorable  circumstances — of  perpetu- 
ating its  kind. 

The  most  favorable 
time  for  the  perform- 
ance of  this  opera- 
tion, is  just  before  the 
ascent  of  the  sap,  or 
when  it  is  fidrly  up— 
that  is,  in  the  early 
spring,  or  mid-sum- 
mer. The  sprig  or  limb  on  being  bent  down,  should 
be  half  separated  by  a  clean  cut  on  the  under  side, 
extending  through  the  outer  barks  and  the  albur- 
num or  sapwood,  to  &ci]itate  the  formation  of  the 
nudeu8  the  first  season.  It  may  be  proper  here  to 
observe,  that  by  making  the  incision  much  deeper 
than  this,  the  injury  thereby  caused  to  the  circu- 
lating powers  will  necessarily  prove  detrimental,  if 
not  immediately  &tal  to  the  plant;  the  channel  of 
the  sap,  which  is  the  life-blood  of  the  tree,  being 
intermitted  by  the  deep  cut,  or  at  least  so  much 
diminished  in  its  capacity  as  not  to  yield  a  sufE- 
cient  quantity  of  nutriment  to  the  new  plant.  In 
some  spedes,  remarks  an  experienced  horticulture 
ist,  and  particularly  in  delicate  sorts,  it  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  cut  .a  notch,  merely,  because,  in  that  case, 
the  descending  sap,  instead  of  throwing  out  granu- 
lated matter,  in  the  upper  side  of  the  wound,  would 
descend  by  the  entire  side  of  the  shoot ;  therefore, 
besides  a  notch  formed  by  cutting  out  a  portion  of 
bark  and  wood,  the  notched  side  is  slit  up  at  least 
an  inch,  separating  it  by  a  bit  of  twig  or  small 
splinter  of  stone  or  wood.  The  end  of  the  layer 
which  remains  above  the  surface  of  the  ground 
should  be  raised  nearly  upright. 

Grape  vines,  when  bent  down  in  this  manner,  and 


covered  with  moist  soil  to  the  depth  of  three  or 
our  inches,  take  root  immediately,  and  when  divi- 
ded from  the  parent  stock,  and  set  in  good  soil, 
make  thrifty  and  vigorous  vines.  Some  of  the 
finest  and  most  prolific  bearers  we  have  ever 
seen,  were  started  in  this  way.  The  grape  may  be 
also  propagated  by  cuttings.  These  should  be  se- 
lected from  the  matured  wood  of  the  last  year's 
growth,  and  cut  into  lengths,  having  three  biidB 
each.  In  planting,  set  the  cutting  pointing  to  the 
south,  and  cover  two  of  the  buds  only,  leaving  the 
third  even  with  the  surface  of  the  soil.  Irrigation 
will  be  necessary,  if  the  weather  is  dry,  or  the  soil 
destitute  of  moisture.  If  the  soil  is  rich,  a  very 
small  quantity  of  manure  will  be  required,  but  it 
should  be  of  the  best  kind.  A  compost  made  of 
the  tendrils  and  leaves  of  the  grape  vine,  mixed 
with  plaster,  is  an  excellent  article  for  this  purpose, 
and  should  be  applied  when  practicable. 


HOW  COAL  WAS  MA!bE. 

Geology  has  proved  that,  at  one  period,  there 
existed  an  enormously  abundant  lana  vegetation, 
the  ruins  or  rubbish  of  which,  carried  into  seas,  and 
there  sunk  to  the  bottom,  and  afterwards  covered 
over  by  sand  and  mud  beds,  became  the  substance 
which  we  now  recognize  as  coal.  This  was  a  nato- 
ral  transaction  of  vast  consequence  to  us,  seeing 
how  much  utility  we  find  in  coal,  both  for  warmin? 
our  dwellings  and  for  various  manufactures,  as  wefi 
as  the  production  of  steam,  by  which  so  great  a 
mechanical  power  is  generated.  It  *inay^  naturally 
excite  surprise  that  the  vegetable  remains  should 
have  so  completely  changed  their  apparent  charac- 
ter, and  become  black.  But  this  can  be  explained 
by  chemistry;  and  part  of  the  marvel  becomes 
clear  to  the  simplest  understanding  when  we  recall 
the  familiar  fact  that  damp  hav,  thrown  closely  in- 
to a  heap,  gives  out  heat,  and  becomes  of  a  dark 
color. 

When  a  vegetable  mass  is  excluded  from  tiie  air, 
and  subjected  to  great  pressure,  a  bituminous  fer- 
mentation is  produced,  and  the  result  is  the  mineral 
coal — ^which  is  of  various  characters,  according  as 
the  mass  has  been  originally  intermingled  with 
sand,  clay,  or  other  earthly  impurities.  On  ac- 
count of  the  chancre  effected  by  mineraUzatioD,  it  is 
difficult  to  detect  m  coal  the  traces  of  a  vegetable 
structure ;  but  these  can  be  made  clear  in  all  ex- 
cept the  highly  bituminous  caking  coal,  by  cutting 
or  polishing  it  down  into  thin,  transparent  slices, 
when  the  microscope  shows  the  fibres  and  cells  very 
plainly. 

From  distinct  isolated  specimens  found  in  the 
sand  stones  amidst  the  coal  beds,  we  discovered  the 
nature  of  the  plants  of  this  era.  They  are  almost 
all  of  a  simple  cellular  structure,  and  such  as  exist 
with  us  in  small  forms,  (horse  tails,  club  masses  and 
fens,)  but  advanced  to  an  enormous  magnitude.— 
The  species  are  all  long  since  extinct.  Tne  vegeta- 
tion generally  is  such  as  now  grows  in  clusters  of 
tropical  islands ;  but  it  must  have  been  the  result 
of  a  high  temperature  obtained  otherwise  than  that 
of  the  tropical  regions  now  is,  for  the  coal  strata 
are  now  found  in  the  temperate  and  even  the  polar 
regions. 
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The  conclusion,  therefore,  to  which  most  geolo- 
jpstB  have  arrived  is  that  the  earth,  orifi;insIly  an 
mcadescent  or  highly  heated  mass,  gradusoly  cooled 
down,  until,  in  the  carboniferous  period,  it  fostered 
a  growth  of  terrestrial  vegetation  all  over  its  sur- 
face, to  which  the  existing  jungles  of  the  tropics 
are  mere  barrenness  in  comparison.  The  high  and 
tiniform  temperature,  oombmed  with  greater  pro- 
portion of  carbonic  acid  ^  in  the  manufacture, 
could  not  only  sustain  a  gigantic  and  prolific  vege- 
tation, but  would  also  create  dense  vapors,  showers 
and  rain ;  and  these  a^in,  gigantic  nvers,  periodi- 
cal inundations,  and  deltas.  Thus,  all  the  condi- 
tions for  extensive  deposits  of  wood  in  estuaries 
would  arise  from  this  high  temperature ;  and  every 
drcumstance  connected  with  the  coal  measures 
points  to  such  conditions. 

For  the  New  England  Farmer, 

OHIOir  AND  TOMATO  vs.  PEAB  TREE. 

It  has  been  observed  by  some  that  Peruvian 
suano,in  proper  quantites,  was  an  excellent  manure 
for  pear  trees.  Some  have  found  that  the  gather- 
ings at  a  blacksmith's  shop,  where  the  sofid  ex- 
crements of  horses  ana  oxen  were  gathered  with 
the  parings  of  hoofs,  charcoal  dust,  iron  filings,  &c, 
made  a  compost  most  highly  valuable  for  pear 
trees. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  variety  of  fiicts  have  come 
to  my  knowledge,  which  show  the  danger  of  plant- 
ing onions,  tomatoes,  and  such  plants  as  require  a 
very  large  amount  of  nitric  add,  or,  perhaps,  I 
should  say,  of  ammonia,  in  their  formation^  near 
pear  trees. 

Very  valuable  trees  have  been  killed,  where  it 
was  evident  that  it  was  to  be  attributed  to  growing 
tomatoes  about  the  trees.  Onions  have  sometimes 
done  mischief  in  a  similar  way  to  pears. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  know  why  it  is ;  but  I 
suppose  that  it  is  because  the  pear  must  have  nitric 
acid  for  its  growth;  and  that  tomatoes  and  onions 
draw  it  from  the  soil  in  the  form  of  ammonia  so 
severely,  that  they  deprive  the  pear  tree  of  its  in- 
dispensable food.  Has  noboay  wondered  what 
ailed  the  pear  trees,  when  they  were  ''trying  titles'' 
with  a  crop  of  tomatoes  or  omons  P 

Auonet,  May,  1856.  A.  G.  Comings. 


For  tkf  New  Snglmd  Farmer, 

NATIVES  LOOEINO  UP. 

We  learn  that  Mr.  H.,  of  South  Danven,  has  re- 
cently sold  his  cow^of  which  mention  has  been 
made  in  your  paper,  for  the  sum  of  $  150,  to  a  gen- 
tleman, who  intends  to  raise  her  o£bpring.  This  is 
as  it  should  be,  and  as  it  was  when  the  venerable 
fiurmer  of  Quincy  purchased  the  famous  Oakes  cow 
&r  a  like  purpose.  If  we  would  be  true  to  our- 
selves, no  reasonable  opportunity  of  improving  our 
own  stock  should  be  permitted  to  pass  without 
use.  We  are  not  unmindful  that  sales  of  foreign 
stock  are  often  made  at  sums  greatly  in  advance  of 
this;  but  we  cannot  well  understand,  why  nine- 
teen quarts  per  day,  (beer  measure,)  is  not  worth 
as  much  from  a  first  rate  native  cow,  as  from  any 
other.  We  have  entire  confidence  this  quantity 
was  given  the  last  season,  by  this  animal,  on  crass 
feed  alone,  and  that  her  butter  products  have  been 
of  the  very  best  quality,  *. 

May,  1656. 


POPTTLAB  PALLAGIE8. 

It  is  not  true  that  sugeur  candies  are  of  them- 
selves injurious  to  the  teem  or  the  health  of  those 
who  use  them ;  so  far  from  it,  they  are  less  injuri- 
ous than  any  of  the  ordinary  forms  of  food,  when 
employed  in  moderation. 

Any  scientific  dentist  will  tell  you,  that  the  parts 
of  teeth  most  liable  to  decay  are  those  which  afford 
lodgment  to  particles  of  food ;  such  particles  being 
decomposed  by  moisture  and  heat,  give  out  an 
acid,  wnich  will  corrode  steel  as  well  as  teeth ;  but 
pure  sugar,  and  pure  candies  are  wholly  dissolved, 
there  is  no  remnant  to  be  decomposed  to  yield  this 
destructive  acid;  we  remember  now  no  item  of 
food  which  is  so  perfectly  dissolved  in  the  mouth, 
as  sugar  and  candy.  When  visiting  the  sugar 
plantations  of  Cuba,  the  attention  was  constantly 
arrested  by  the  apparently  white  and  solid  teeth  of 
the  negroes  who  superintended  the  operation  of 
cane  grinding ;  they  drank  the  cane-juices  like  wa- 
ter, there  was  no  restraint  as  to  its  use,  and  the  lit- 
tle urchins  placing  about,  would  chew  the  sugar- 
E 'elding  cane  by  the  hour.  It  is  much  the  same  in 
ouisiana,  where  the  shining  faces  and  broad  grins 
of  the  blacks  are  equally  mdicative  of  exuberant 
health  and  "splendid  teeth." 

How  does  it  happen,  then,  that  there  should  be 
"the  prevalent  beliet"  that  sugar  and  sugar-candyde- 
stroy  the  teeth  and  undermine  the  health  P  Per- 
haps the  most  correct  reply  is  tradUionj  the  father 
of  a  progeny  of  errors  in  theory  and  practice ;  of 
errors  in  doctrine  and  example,  "too  tedious  to 
mention." 

'  One  of  the  common  fiiults  of  the  times  is  an  in- 
disposition to  investigate  on  the  part  of  the  masses. 
We  take  too  much  for  granted.  A  very  common 
answer  to  a  demand  for  a  reason  for  a  time-honor- 
ed custom  is,  "  Wky,  I  have  heard  U  aU  my  life, 
DonH  every  body  say  «o  ?"       * 

It  woula  be  a  strange  contradiction  in  the  nature 
of  things,  if  susar  ana  candy  in  moderation  should 
be  hurtflil  to  the  human  body  in  any  way,  for  su- 
gar is  a  constituent  of  every  article  of  food  we  can 
name ;  there  is  not  a  vegetable  out  of  which  it  can- 
not be  made,  not  a  ripe  fruit  in  our  orchards  which 
does  not  yield  it  in  large  proportions,  and  it  is  the 
main  constituent  of  that  "milk"  which  is  provided 
for  the  young  of  animals  and  men  all  over  the 
world.  Perhaps  the  child  has  never  lived,  which 
did  not  love  sweet  things  beyond  all  others ;  it  k 
an  instinct,  a  passion,  not  less  universal  than  the 
love  of  water.  A  very  little  child  can  be  hired  to 
do  for  a  bit  of  su^,  what  nothing  else  would. 
The  reason  of  this  is,  that  without  sugar,  no  child 
could  possibly  live,  it  would  freeze  to  death ;  it  is 
the  sugar  in  its  food  which  keeps  it  warm,  and 
wahnth  is  the  first  necessity  for  a  child. 

But  to  use  this  information  intelligently  and 
profitably,  it  must  be  remembered  that  sugar  is  an 
artifidal  product,  is  a  concentration,  and  that,  if 
used  in  much  larger  proportions  than  would  be 
found  in  our  ordinary  food,  as  provided  by  the  be- 
neficent Father  of  us  all,  we  will  suffer  injury. 
We  should  never  for^t  that  the  immoderate  use 
of  anything  is  destructive  to  human  health  and  life, 
if  persevered  in.  The  best  general  rules  to  be  ob- 
served are  two : 

1.  Use  concentrated  sweets  at  meal  times  only. 

1.  Use  them  ppcasionally,  and  in  moderation. 
HalTs  JmumcU  of  HeaWu 
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THE  ]bALDWIH  APPLE. 

The  persons  who  met  on  Monday  last  to  take 
initiatory  steps  in  relation  to  placing  a  monument 
on  the  spot  where  the  first  Baldwin  Apple  tree 
stood,  had  a  geneial  discussion  of  the  subject,  and 
appointed  the  following  gentlemen  as  a  committee 
to  take  further  steps  in  the' matter,  yiz : 

Mabshall  p.  Wilder,  Dorchester, ' 
Jabces  F.  Baldwin,  Boston, 
Aba  G.  Sheldon,  Wilmington, 
Silas  Brown,  Wilmington, 
Joseph  Reynolds,  Concwd, 
SmoN  Brown,  Concord, 
Thomas  D.  Bond,  Wilmington, 

The  chairman,  CoL  Wilder,  is  requested  to  call 
another  meeting,  at  such  time  and  place  as  he  may 
think  proper.  Simon  Brown,  Seerdaty. 


CoTFimit- 
tee. 


cuasion,  renders  it  tedious  and  imperfect  The  pres- 
ent dashers  produce  insufficient  concussion  to  ez- 
{)editiou8ly  and  perfectly  break  the  globules ;  hence 
ess  product  ot  butter,  and  constant  disaffection 
with  all  chums.  Edgar  CSonkun. 

Country  Qentieman, 


HEW  EXPEBIXEirrS  IH  CHUBHIHO 

CEEAM. 

[Our  readers  are  aware  that  we  do  not  usually 
attach  great  importance  to  '^theories,"  (as  the  term 
is  commonly  understood,)  until  they  are  tested  by 
practical  trial.  We  insert  the  following  for  the 
experiments  it  details  in  connection  with  the  suff- 
sestionB  of  theory,  and  invite  attention  to  the  suo- 
ject] 

I  have  something  amusing  to  tell  you,  to  set  you 
to  thinking  of  a  new  theory  of  churning,  and 
should  you  approve  of  the  theory  perhaps  your  la- 
dy readers  would  be  gratified  at  the  prospect  of 
getting  the  long-lookd-for,  perfect  chum.  The 
lought  occurred  to  me  that  to  rupture  the  glob- 
ules of  cream  nerfectly  and  ezi)edltiou8ly,  it  should 
be  done  by  a  force-pump,  ejecting  a  stream  of  3-16 
or  1-4  men  with  great  velocity,  against  a  hard  sub- 
stance, or  into  itaelfl  Much  to  the  amusement  of 
my  family  for  trying  to  do  that  which  thousands 
have  £uled  doing,  I  procured  a  pint  syrmge  and  a 
^uart  of  cream,  ana  commenced  squirting  it  into 
itself;  when  lo,  the  butter  deyeloped  itself  shortly. 
I  then  borrowed  a  little  force-pump,  and  again  suc- 
ceeded. I  then  had  a  tin  pump,  2i  inches  diame- 
ter, 11  inches  long,  made,  and  gave  it  a  good  trial 
I  found  the  cream  would  soon  break,  but  that  it  re- 
quired a  common  chum  to  finish  it  by  aggreeating 
Uie  butter  as  a  gatherer.  I  have  concluded,  my 
plan  is  to  proyide  for  all  chums,  a  breaker,  thus 
performing  much  the  most  important  labor,  and 
greater  production.    My  theory  is  to  rupture  the 

globules  by  sufficient  concussion  in  once  passing 
tie  cream  through,  by  giving  it  sufficient  force, 
ejecting  the  stream  of  cream  against  a  hard  «ub- 
stance,  or  into  itself.  I  thus  get  all  the  butter  in  a 
much  shorter  time. 

I  propose  to  have  got  up  a  breaker  by  itself  aep- 
arately,  or  to  be  added  to  present  chums ;  if  maoe 
separately,  have  a  simple  force-pump  attached  to 
a  Doard  or  frame,  under  which  place  the  crock  of 
cream  to  be  broken;  pass  the  cream  from  the 
pump  into  the  chum. 

Our  present  chums  are  good  gatherers,  but  all 
chums  to  be  perfect,  must  have  a  breaker  to  do 
the  main  work.  The  present  mode  of  churning  is 
a  gKX)d  deal  like  taking  a  stick  to  crack  a  pile  of 
w£nuts ;  one  nut  protecting  the  others  from  con- 
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Sj)ring.  lovely  and  charming  spring,  has  come 
agam.  All  nature  about  us  is  rapidly  throwing  off 
its  wintry  garb,  and  puttmg  on  its  beautiful  gar- 
ments, all  fresh  and  new,  of  Spring.  How  apt  sn 
illustraticm  of -the  seasons  of  life,  death  and  the  res- 
urrection of  man !  What  more  noble  employment 
than  that  of  the  thoughtful  and  intelligent  tiller  of 
the  soil  ?  God's  great  book  of  instruction,  to  dl 
who  study  its  pages — so  full  of  wonder,  interest, 
and  all  that  is  ennobliuff  to  the  soul  of  man.  He  in- 
deed must  be  a  dull  scnolar  who  cannot  look  from 
nature  up  to  nature's  Ood,  and  behold  in  his  works 
an  allwise,  intelligent,  great  first  cause.  Farmer, 
this  great  volume  of  intelligence  is  constantly  open 
before  you ;  you  behold  it  every  step  you  take  over 
your  broad  acres,  the  wisdom  and  beneficence  of  a 
merciful  Creator ;  and  he  who  does  not  see  tUs 
and  let  its  teachings  pervade  his  soul,  and  uplift  his 
heart  in  gratitude  to  that  Creator,  is  little  better, 
than  the  cattle  upon  his  many  hills.  Dull  and  stu- 
pid must  be  the  mind  which  is  brought  in  cod- 
stant  contact  with  the  works  of  Ood,  and  not 
see  in  them  the  beauties  and  wisdom  of  an  etenial 
and  omnipotent  power.  This  instruction  book,  the 
fiirmer  has  ever  oefore  him.  Aside  from  this,  how 
cheering  the  promise  of  his  word  to  you— seed 
time  and  harvest  shall  continue  till  the  end  of  time. 
The  former  and  the  latter  rain,  God  will  give  in  its 
season.  Thank  God,  things  are  not  now-a-days  ss 
they  were  wont  to  be.  There  is  an  inquiring  intel- 
ligence among  the  farmers,  such  as  those  tillers  (A 
the  soil  in  by-gone  days  little  thought  or  dreamed 
of.  Iliere  u  no  branch  of  human  industry  that 
has  made  greater  or  more  rapid  improvements 
than  that  of  farming,  in  the  broadest  acceptation 
of  that  term.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  this 
will  continue  to  be  the  case. .  Who  cannot  see 
that  there  is  a  different  class  of  minds  engaged  in 
this  business  than  formerly.  To  be  aoocessfm  noir, 
the  head  must  work  as  well  as  the  hands,  and  the 
more  they  go  together,  1  believe,  the  greater  the 
success. 

Heretofore,  the  fiomers  have  used  the  hands  too 
much,  and  Uieir  heads  not  enough ;  but  let  them 
work  intelligently  together,  and  the  result  is  great- 
er, and  the  nurm,  as  vrell  as  the  farmer,  will  oonitaatly 
improve.  AU  past  experience  proves  this  to  be  true. 
For  one,  I  thank  the  agricultural  press  for  what  they 
have  done,  and  are  stm  doing  in  this  great  matter. 
Farmers,  I  want  you  to  appedate  these  tfainp 
more,  and  give  than  your  helping  mind  and  hano. 

^OprH,  1866.  NoBFOLK. 

An  Excellent  RsBfEDf  for  HobsesthatPiilC' 
ON  THE  Halter. — Put  on  a  strong  harness  with 
good  breeching,  and  a  lonff  strong  halter,  and  hnog 
that  down  through  the  collar ;  fiuten  him  to  some- 
thing he  cannot  move.  He  will  noake  but  few  at- 
tempts before  he  nves  it  up,  and  in  this  way  he  can 
be  broke  of  it — Cbimfry  Gtnikman. 
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For  Urn  Neic  BngUmd  Famtr. 

LBTTEB  FBOM  MB.  FBENOH. 

DmAWiNO  Wat u— Hiwus  Piams— BBWDora  Lxvi  Sroci. 

Mt  l)iAA  Bbown  :--Charle8  Lamb  once  said, 
that  what  people  oall  "easy  mtbg"  is  generally 
Tery  hard  read^.  Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  it 
IB  my  preTsiling  sentimenty  just  at  present,  that  I 
shall  not  put  a  gxfiski  deal  of  h»td  work  into  any 
hind  of  writing,  till  after  planting. 

If  there  is  any  reader  of  the  Farmer  who  has 
been  shut  up  the  past  four  weeks  in  a  court-room, 
with  a  farm  or  two  awaiting  his  personal  attention, 
he  will  sympathize  with  us,  who /eel  as  if  the  ''time 
to  plant"  had  precedence,  just  now,  over  the  pri?- 
3ege  of  talking  or  writing  about  it. 

The  weekly  Farmar  of  to-day  suggests  some  top- 
ics, of  which  a  few  words  may,  perhaps,  be  ''fitly 
apoken,'  without  the  exerdse  of  yery  hard  writing, 
or,  I  trust,  of  yery  haid  reading. 

WATER  FOB  THE  FARM. 

You  speak  of  a  "Water  Lifter,'^  of  which  an  engra- 
ying  is  expected  for  the  iPanner,  to  be  worked  by 
the  animal  that  drinks.  It  is  easy  to  conceiye  that 
such  a  machine  might  be  arranged,  to  be  operated 
by  the  weight  of  the  ox  or  cow  standing  on  a  plat- 
form at  the  trough.  A  man  who  ever  saw  your 
chicken  feeder,  which  so  delighted  the  members  of 
Congress  at  Washington,  when  you  were  nothing 
but  librarian  of  the  House  of  Representataves,  and 
had  not  arrived  at  the  dignity  of  principal  editor  of 
the  Mw  Engkuid  Farmer — a  man  who  saw  the 
door  of  the  com  bin  fly  open  by  the  weight  of  the 
astonished  biddy  as  she  was  peering  round  for  a 
hole  through  which  to  extract  the  grain,  which  she 
knew  was  shut  up  there,  never  will  be  surprised  to 
•Be  a  cow  pump  aM  the  water  she  wants  to  drink, 
and  a  little  besides  to  fill  up  the  can,  if  she  does 
not  afford  quite  milk  enough  1 

Speaking  of  animals  drawing  water,  of  course 
reminds  us  of  the  water  ram,  which,  by  the  way,  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiftd  and  practically  suooeBs- 
ftd  applications  of  science  to  everyday  life  that  has 
ever  been  discovered.  Everybody  knows,  or  ought 
to  know,  that  this  machine,  at  a  very  small  cost, 
some  eight  or  ten  dollars  for  the  ram  itself,  wher- 
ever a  fall  of  four  or  five  feet,  with  water  enough 
to  supply  an  inch  and  a  half  pipe,  can  be  obtained, 
will  throw  a  certain  proportion,  say  a  seventh  or 
tenth  of  the  water,  to  a  reservoir  at  any  desired 
height  above  the  head  of  water.  I  recently  saw  one 
in  operation  at  Manchester,  N.  H.,  which  had  worked 
as  regularly  as  the  beatiDg  of  the  human  heart, 
through  the  whole  winter,  without  cessation  for  a 
minute,  supplying  a  household  with  water  which  was 
first  thrown  by  the  ram  into  a  reservoir  in  the  attic. 

Where  no  £ill  can  be  obtained  and  the  water 
must  be  pumped,  windmiUa  Mtb  been  used,  with 
mrious  success. 


The  great  obstacle  to  their  use  has  been,  that  v 
with  sufficient  surfleu^e  of  wings  to  furmsh  power  in 
a  moderate  breeze,  the  machinery  is  broken  by 
sudden  tempests.  To  obviate  this  difficulty,  vari- 
ous inventions  have  been  tried,  so  that  the  sails  or 
wings  may  be  filled  by  the  wind  itself  when  it  in- 
creases beyond  a  safe  point. 

So  far  as  I  have  seen,  the  objection  to  this  power 
is  its  expense.  The  wind  is  cheap  enough,  but  it 
has  its  old  trick  of  blowing  "where  it  listeth,"  and  a 
somewhat  complicated  arrangement  is  requisite  to 
"raise  the  wind"  when  it  does  not  feel  much  like 
working,  and  to  fetter  its  pinions,  when  it  gets  high 
and  is  determined  on  a  blow.  However,  all  this 
about  windmills,  is  it  not  already  written  in  the  pa- 
ges of  the  JSTew  England  Fctrmerf 

The  best  way  in  the  world  to  have  water  is,  to 
find  a  spring  high  enough,  put  in  an  aqueduct  of 
logs  or  something  else  that  will  not  give  the  family 
the  lead  paralyos,  and  "as  the  boy  said  of  the  molass- 
es" in  the  ELnick  Knacks,  "let  her  run."  Water  is 
always  willing  to  run  down  hill,  and  has  decided 
objections  to  the  contrary  course.  My  own  bam  is 
supplied  by  a  lead  pipe  from  a  spring,  and  my  house 
by  iron  pumps,  in  both  stories,  which  draw  from  a 
well  about  ten  feet  deep. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  to  all  who  are  building, 
that  the  less  machinery  is  used  in  conveying  water, 
especially  in  this  freezing  climate,  the  lees  care  and 
vexation  is  in  store  for  you. 

MIXINO  OF  PLANTS. 

This  number  contains  an  article  on  the  "mixing 
of  potatoes,"  which  I  do  not  propose  to  criticise,  but 
merely  use  as  a  text 

There  are  some  principles  that  seem  to  be  set- 
tled about  this  matter  of  Hybridizing,  or  Crou 
Breeding.  In  the  blossoms  of  most  plants  the 
seed  or  fruit  is  the  offspring  of  the  stamema  and 
pietilf  which  may  be  considered  the  male  and  female, 
growing  in  the  same  flower  usually,  though  some- 
times in  different  flowers  of  the  same  plant,  and 
sometimes  in  the  flowers  borne  by  different  plants  or 
trees.  When  the  female  flower  is  impregnated  by 
the  dust  or  pollen  from  a  male  flower  of  a  diflierent 
species,  the  product  is  a  hybrid  or  cross  of  the  two 
species,  partaking  more  or  less  of  each,  (he  ienden- 
cy  being  towards  that  speciea  tphich  ia  mostperma- 
nernL  Hence  plants  which  are  ndtrly  allied  will 
mix  in  this  way,  if  planted  near  together.  Com, 
melons,  squashes  and  other  annuals  will  mix  the 
first  year,  as  every  body  knows  j  but  nobody  ever 
knew  potatoes  to  mix  the  first  year,  or  any  other 
year,  imless  the  balls  or  seeds  are  planted,  becaus 
the  potato  is  not  the  fruit  or  the  seed,  but  in  tbe 
nature  of  a  root.  By  planting  the  balls  or  true 
seed  of  the  potato,  where  different  kinds  have  been 
grown  together,  a  great  variety  will  be  obtained. 
The  seeds  of  the  apple  or  pear  or  peach  seldom 
produce  their  like  kind,  because  their  blossoms  are 
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fertilized  by  different  varieties.  It  is  not  unoom- 
mon  to  hear  persons  recommend  some  variety  of 
peach  as  always  producing  from  the  stone  the  same 
variety. 

There  may  possibly  be  varieties  of  the  peach 
that  will  not  mix  with  others,  but  it  is  very  doubt- 
fuL  Probably  a  stone  from  a  peach  tree,  or  a  seed 
from  an  apple  tree,  that  is  so  far  from  all  other  va- 
rieties as  not  to  be  reached  by  the  pollen  of  another, 
will  be  found  to  produce  its  like,  though  it  would 
not  be  contrary  to  analogies  if  the  product  of  a 
mixed  parentage  should  propagate  a  race  of  some- 
what mixed  qualities.  I  leave  this  question  for 
the  scientific  members  of  the  Massachusetts  Horti- 
cultural Society,  who  understand  it  much  better 
than  I  do. 

This  brings  me  to  another  topic  of  the  same 
number — 

THE  BBEEDINO  OF  LIVE  STOCK. 

Some  person,  whose  name  is  nameless,  sends  you 
a  note,  headed,  ^'Natives  looking  up,''  which  fur- 
nishes an  excuse,  if  one  is  needed,  for  a  word  on 
this  subject 

Some  gentleman  has  paid  $150,  it  seems,  for  a 
native  cow,  intending  to  raise  her  ofEspring.  If  this 
cow  is  really  an  accidental  cow,  a  cow  that  has  no 
known  parentage,  the  gentleman  will  probably 
share  the  ill  success  of  others  who  have  tried,  so 
nmny  times,  the  same  experiment. 

It  requires  something  more  than  one  cow  to  per- 
petuate a  stock  of  cattle,  and  if  the  old  way  of  ''or- 
dinary generation,"  as  the  catechism  has  it^  is  to  be 
resorted  to,  the  milking  qualities  of  this  animal's 
posterity — according  to  the  generally  receved  opin- 
ion—  will  depend  more  on  ''the  company  she 
keeps,"  than  on  herself.  The  tendency  of  hybrids, 
both  vegetable  and  animal,  is  Unoards  the  species 
most  permanently  estahlishetL  You  might  about  as 
reasonably  expect  the  stone  of  the  largest  peach 
on  a  tree,  or  the  seed  from  the  largest  apple,  to  re- 
produce its  like,  as  to  expect  this  remarkable  cow, 
compoimded  of  accidental  qualities,  in  unknown 
quantities,  to  produce  a  great  milking  stock.  From 
a  Devon  bull,  she  will  produce,  generally,  a  Devon 
calf.  From  a  less  firmly  established  blood,  or  from 
a  bull  of  like  accidental  parentage,  she  will  produce 
a  stock  of  averige  qualities,  probably  with  their  un- 
known ancestors,  ringstreaked,  speckled  or  others 
wise,  as  chance,  or  some  unfathomed  law  of  Nature, 
may  order.  There  is  no  objection  to  any  gentle- 
man paying  a  high  price  for  a  native  cow,  or  to  his 
attempting  to  establish  a  new  and  native  breed,  but 
there  are  serious  objections  to  the  dissemination 
of  the  idea,  that  these  ill  begotten,  accidental  great 
milkers  are  sure,  or  even  likely  to  produce  stock  of 
this  same  quality. 

The  man  who  buys  such  an  animal,  admits  the 
very  principle  claimed  by  those  who  breed  blood 
stock.  He  thinks  his  cow  will  transmit  an  ooeufefiM 


quality  to  her  posterity,  a  quality  which  she  did  not 
acquire  through  any  fixed  quality  of  blood  in  her  an- 
cestors, while  the  breeders  of  the  Ayrshires  or  Jer- 
seys contend  that  it  is  more  reasonable  to  expect 
that  a  fixed  and  uniform  quality,  uncontaminated 
by  doubtful  blood,  will  be  contained  in  the  progeny. 

With  no  special  interest  in  any  particular  stock, 
I  feel  bound  to  enter  a  protest  against  the  idee, 
which  often  appears  in  the  correspondence  of  the 
Farmer,  that  native  stock,  that  is,  stock  of  un- 
known, and  of  course,  mixed  blood,  is  as  valuable 
for  breeding,  as  that  of  established  ohaiacter. 

Exeter,  JV*.  K,  May  17(A. 


For  Ike  New  Bn^md  Farmtr. 

CATERPULAES. 

Friend  Brovtn  :  —  The  season  for  caterpillars 
has  now  arrived,  and  as  usual,  various  receipts  are 
published  in  our  agricultural  journals  to  aestroy 
them.  The  best  and  most  efiicient  wa^  to  destroy 
them  I  know  of,  is  to  rub  the  nest  with  spirits  of 
turpentine,  which  can  be  easily  done  by  tying  a 
woollen  rag  to  the  end  of  a  pole.  Dip  in  die  liquid, 
and  lust  rub  the  nest;  being  very  penetrating,  the 
whole  will  be  at  once  saturated,  and  the  efiiBct  will 
be  sure  death  to  the  inmates.  Qomg  over  an  or- 
chard twice  is  usually  sufiicient  for  the  season.— 
The  nests  frequently  escape  detection  the  first 
time,  but  one  application  is  sure  cure  for  the  evil 
YouiB  truly,  W.  G.  Lewis. 

Framingham,  may  15. 


^For  Om  New  Bnglani  Farmtt. 

HOW  TO  CURB  HAHS. 

I  have,  for  nearlv  thirty  years,  practiced  curing 
mv  bacon  in  a  pickle,  made  as  strong  with  goca 
salt  as  could  be  made,  and  then  reducing  it  just 
one-half,  by  adding  the  same  quantity  of  nresh  wa- 
ter. This  gives  it  the  right  seasoning  without  salt- 
petre, which,  in  my  estimation,  rather  injures  tbn 
benefits  it  Sugar  or  spices  may  be  added  to  suit 
the  taste,  or  ideas  of  those  who  are  to  use  the  ba- 
con ;  or  the  hams  can  be  used  without  smoke.  A 
similar  pickle  I  find  to  be  the  best  for  beef  iised 
throu^  the  winter,  and  when  the  weather  becomes 
warm,  take  it  up,  and  give  the  requisite  quantity  oi 
salt  for  summer  preservation  and  use. 

RuFUS  McIntirb. 


^  A  Luxury  for  Animals. — ^It  is  related  of  Rev. 
Sidney  Smith,  that  when  on  his  form,  each  cow  and 
calf,  and  horse  and  pie,  were  in  turn  visited,  and 
fed  and  patted,  and  all  seemed  to  welcome  himj 
he  cared  for  thor  comforts  as  he  cared  for  the 
comforts  of  every  Hving  being  around  him.  He 
used  to  say,  "I  am  for  all  cheap  luxuries,  even  fox 
animals ;  now  all  animals  have  a  passion  for  scratch- 
ing their  back-bones;  they  break  down  jo\a  gates 
and  palinger  to  effect  this.  Look  1  there  is  my  uni 
versal  scratoher,  a  sharp-edged  pole,  resting  on  a 
high  and  low  post,  adapted  to  every  height  firom  a 
horse  to  a  lamb.  Even  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer 
can  take  his  turn.  You  have  no  idea  now  popular 
it  is.  I  have  not  had  a  gate  broken  since  1  put  it 
up.    I  have  it  in  all  my  fields." 


NEW  ENOLANS  FAKHER. 


TES  OLD  BT.  KCEAEL  FEAB,  OS  WHITE  SOTSHHE. 


There  are  few  pean  bearing  bo  many  Dames  as 
this  old,  well  known  and  excellent  rariety.  In  the 
le^n  about  Boston  it  is  called  the  8L  Michael ; 
in  New  York,  the  '^^Igalieu}  in  Philadelphia,  the 
Butter  Fear ;  the  Engl^b  give  it  several  names — 
among  them  that  of  Snow  Pear  and  Fine  Fear,  as 
well  aa  St  Michael  This  confiision  in  names 
shows  that  the  pear  is  exteosively  cultivated,  and 
tanked  among  the  best 

In  tiis  Ammcaii  Fruii  Cvliwitt,  Thoiub  aayi 
that  it  &ilB  in  many  localilie*  near  Boston,  but 
through  inland  New  York  and  in  most  of  the 
WeEtem  States,  it  is  unsurpassed  in  its  excellent 
qnalitiea  of  hardy  growth,  fair  fruit,  delirious  flavor, 
and  great  productiveness ;  many  trees  yielding  ten 
or  fifteen  bushels  of  perfect  fruit  in  a  singli 

It  is  an  old  French  variety,  and  was  first  brought 
into  notice  by  the  Sean  of  some  reli^oui  corpora- 
tion, and  as  we  are  not  particularly  anzioua  to  im- 
mortaliie  the  musty  saints  of  the  doistera  or  cathe- 
drals, perhaps  we  had  better  let  the'old  Dean 
have  the  credit  of  so  good  an  aet  aa  brining  sudi 
s  pear  into  notice,  and  call  it  the  WlaU  (doy-en- 
nay)  Do/yaint. 

We  have  known  this  pear  from  oui  youth,  and 
do  not  heaitste  la  say  that  if  it  esd  be  ripened  with_ 


out  cracking,  it  is  one  of  the  best  in  our  extended 
list.     Cole  gives  the  following  description : — 

Rather  large ;  obovatc ;  clear  pale  yellow,  with 
small  dots  i  a  red  cheek  full  in  the  sun ;  stalk  an 
inch  long,  stout,  m  a  small  cavity ;  c^Jyx  small,  in 
a  shallow,  finely  plaited  basin ;  flesh  white,  fine  tax-  . 
ture, melting,  ve^  buttery,  of  a  rich,  high,  dehcious 
Savor.  Oct  and  into  Nov.  Many  regard  this 
pear  as  a  standard  of  excellence ;  many  others  pre- 
fer the  SeekeL  It  is  perfectly  hardy  in  tree  and 
fruit,  and  Srst-rate  in  quali^  in  the  Middle  and 
Western  Slates,  in  Western  New  York,  and  in  the 
region  of  Baltimore ;  but  it  generally  blasts  and 
cracks  in  New  England,  on  the  see-coast,  yet  it 
atlU  flourishes  in  the  interior.  Where  uncertain, 
it  does  better  on  the  quince. 


OmDLED  Tbzes. — The  LoietU    CSlixen  and 

JVeuw  says  that  "tin  placed  about  young  apple 

will  prevent  the  mice  from   ^rdUng  them. 

The  material  used  is  the  tin  of  refuse  cans,  and 

i  one  cent  for  each  tree." 

To  saw  an  orchard  in  April  where  tin  was  used, 

not  a  tree  was  injured — while  many  treee  in 

the  immediate  neighborhood  were  ruined. 


BEEDS-^We  are  under  obligations  to  the  Hon. 
Robert  &.  Hall,  Chaunoey  L.  Enspp,  and  the  Com- 
miaooner  of  Patent!,  &r  various  paduges  of  icedi. 
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For  the  New  England  Farmer* 

TUBinP  CULTU&K 

Having  received,  by  wa^  of  the  Patent  Office  at 
Washington,  twenty-six  kinds  of  turnip  seed,  which 
leere  sent  from  England  for  experiment,  I  last 
smnmer  obtained  a  piece  of  grounoi,  and  tried  them 
as  well  as  I  could,  llie  result  was  more  satisfiK^tory 
than  I  expected  it  would  be. 

The  seed  was  received  so  late  as  to  forbid  the 
best  choice  of  ground  for  the  experiment,  it  being 
some  time  in  the  month  of  June  when  it  came  to 
hand.  A  piece  of  mowing  groxmd  was  obtained, 
which  was  first  mowed.  It  was  in  such  condition 
that  half  an  acre  did  not  yield  more  than  200 
pounds  of  hay. 

After  taking  off  the  hay,  it  was  broken  up,  and 
not  again  worked  except  with  the  cultivator.  The 
manure  applied  was  estimated  at  eight  cords  of 
stable  manure  to  the  acre,  worked  in  with  the 
cultivator.  To  this  was  added,  in  the  drills  for 
ruta-bagaA,  and  broadcast  on  the  surface  for  those 
kinds  which  were  to  be  sowed  broadcast,  of  super- 
phosphate of  lime  at  the  rate  of  300  pounds  to  tl^^e 
acre.  The  soil  was  a  sandy  loam.  There  were  four 
kinds  of  ruta-bagas,  each  kind  occupying  one  square 
rod  of  ground.  They  were  sowed  on  the  eleventh 
of  July,  and  harvested  on  the  fifth  day  of  'So- 
yember.  The  product  of  No.  1,  Skirving's  S^.ed- 
ish  Turnip,  was  at  the  rate  of  720  buahels  to  tj|^ 
acre,  with  4  tons  of  tops.  The  product  of  ^.  ^, 
Biver's  Stubble  Swedish  Turnm,  640  bushels,  and 
4  tons  of  tops.  No  3,  Laing^s  Swedish  Turnip,  gave 
640  bushels,  with  3<l  tnns  of  tops.  No.  4,  Green- 
topped  Swedish  Turnips,  the  rate  of  880  bushels, 
witn  3i  tons  of  tops. 

The  amount  of  each  kind  was  ascertained,  and 
the  product  of  one  square  rod  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  square  rods  in  an  acre.  The  tops  were 
weighed  immediately  after  they  were  trimmed,  that 
is,  while  they  remained  green. 

Two  of  these  kinds  have  proved  to  be  extra  fine 
for  culinary  uses,  No.  2  and  No.  4.  At  this  time 
^y  lOth.  «.ey  are  «.»ice««y  body  could  ad. 

The  other  twenty-two  kinds  w«re  sowed  broad- 
cast, on  the  24th  day  of  July,  and  were  harvested, 
on  tJie  16th  day  of  November.  The  product  of 
these  were  at  the  following  rates  per  acre,  by  the 
same  way  of  computation  above  spoken  of.  No.  6, 
Ball's  Hybrid  Turnip,  885  bushels  and  8000  pounds 
of  tops.  No.  6,  Qreen-topped  Six-we^s  Turnip, 
560  bushels,  4480  pounds  tops.  No.  7,  Snow-ball 
Turnip,  6Q0  bushels,  6360  pounds  tops.  No  8, 
Strap-leaved  Turnip,  700  bushels,  4800  tops.  No. 
9,  Small  Yellow  Malta,  480  bushels,  4800  pounds 
tops.  No.  10,  White  Globe  or  Norfolk  White 
Turnip,  660  bushels,  8000  pounds  tops.  No.  11, 
Green  Bound  or  Norfdk  Green  Turmp,  440  bush- 
els, 7360  pounds  tops.  No.  12,  Green  Globe,  or 
Green  Norfolk  Turnip,  620  bushels,  8320  pounds 
tops.  No.  13,  Golden  Ball  Turnip,  440  bushels, 
6400  pounds  tops.  No.  14  Bed  Globe  or  Norfolk 
Bed  Turnip,  500  bushels,  980  pounds  tops.  No. 
15,White  Tankard  or  Decanter  Turnip,  400  bushels, 
5760  pounds  tops.  No.  16,  Green  Tankard  or  De- 
canter Tuniip,  400  bushels,  5640  pounds  tops.  No. 
17,  Yellow  Tankard,  or  Decanter  Turnip,  400  bush- 
els, 5440  pounds  tops.  No.  18,  Bed  Tankard  or 
Decanter  Turnip,  400  bushels,  6240  pounds  tops. 
Na  19,  Green-topped  Scotch  Turnip,  260  bushels, 


6400  pounds  tons.  No.  20,  Purple-topped  Scotch 
Turnip,  240  busnels,  7040  pounos  tops.  No.  21, 
Skirvmg's  Purple-topped  Scotch  Turnip,  400  bu- 
shels, 5920  pounds  tops.  No.  22,  Early  Stone 
or  Stubble  Stone  Turnip,  320  bushels,  6400  pounds 
tops.  No.  23,  Yellow  Stone  Turnip,  240  bushels 
8000  pounds  tops.  No.  24,  Bed-topped  Stone 
Turnip,  640  bushels,  7040  pounds  tops.  No.  25, 
White  Dutch  Turnip,  480  bushels,  7200  pounds 
tops.  No.  26,  Yellow  Dutch  Turnip,  240  bushels, 
4000  pounds  tops. 

We  had  so  severe  a  drought  from  August  Ist, 
for  eight  weeks,  that  no  rain  at  any  time  wet  anv- 
thing  oelow  the  mere  surface  of  the  ground.  At 
the  middle  of  September,  and  from  that  until  neap 
the  first  of  October,  the  prospect  appeared  ahnoat 
hopeless.  Some  of  the  kmds  never  recovered  from 
the  effect,  scarcely  in  the  least  degree ;  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  of  the  kinds  were 
near  equal  inproauct  to  what  they  would  have  been 
under  more  favorable  droumstances. 

Several  of  the  late-sowed  kind  proved  to  be  veir 
fine  for  culinary  purposes.  Among  these,  the  Small 
Yellow  Malta,  No.  9,  for  early  use,  and  the  Yellow 
T^u^^kaxd,  No.  17,  for  later  use,  appeared  to  claim 
first  jpoark.  The  Green-topped  bix-we^s  Turnip, 
N.o.  $,  vas  very  early. 

I  ^ye  fpt  a  good  while  been  thinking  of  prepay 
W^  #  i^  articles  for  the  JSTtw  England  Farmer  on 
'j^f^jipp  CvUure ;  but  ill-health,  and  a  doubt  wheth- 
er I  could  rank  them  worthy  of  the  space  they 
would  occupy,  has  prevented.  I  have  devoted  eon- 
siderable  attention  to  the  subject  for  a  number  of 
years,  before  leaving  the  Granite  State. 

.^Monet,  Mass.,  1856.  A.  G.  Comings. 


SAVE  YOUB  PLUMS  HOW. 

We  begin  to  think  this  can  be  done  without  Mr. 
Matthews,  if  not  with  him.  We  were  yesterday 
on  the  grounds  of  one  of  our  best  horticulturists, 
and  saw  the  application,  and  have  some  faith  in  its 
success.  Our  friend  thinks  there  is  no  chance  for 
mistake  about  its  efficacy.  He  informed  us  that  he 
applied  it  last  vear,  after  the  curculio  had  begun  its 
ravages,  and  that  it  not  only  saved  those  which 
were  unstung,  but  many  of  the  plums  on  which  the 
inseot  had  left  his  card,  healed  up  and  ripened  well 
The  liquid  enters  the  opened  wound  and  destroys 
the  egg.  This  is  ^e  only  remedy  he  has  ever 
found  to  avail  ag^nst  this  slippery  enemy  of  one  of 
our  best  fruits.    His  recipe  ii 


Ofie  peek  of  oiulaka^  Uim, 
Six  pounds  of  aalt, 
One  barrel  of  water. 

The  mixture  is  to  be  applied  with  a  common 
garden  syringe.  If  one  application  is  not  sufficient 
repeat  it.  A  angle  application  answered  with  him 
last  year. 

No  time  ii  to  be  lost,  as  the  youx^  plums  are 
already  set,  and  the  enemy  has  b^^  to  show  himr 
self.  If  a  syringe  is  not  to  be  had,  sprinkle  on  the 
liquid  in  some  other  way.  The  mixture  is  cheap 
and  easily  applied,  and  every  man  who  has  a  plum 
tree  should  try  it.  This  is  the  most  phtlosopnicai 
remedy  we  have  yet  seev  sugsested,  and  we  com- 
mend it  with  more  confidence  than  most  new  things 
to  the  notice  of  fruit-growers.  If  it  answers  our 
expectations,  it  will  be  worth  millions  to  the  country. 
Plums  can  be  grown  on  loose,  sandy  loams  as  wdl 
as  on  ciay  mys,  to  nhioh  they  have  hitherto  besr 


isse. 
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mainly  confined,  on  account  of  the  nngei  of  thia 
iDBect.  The  eultiTalion  of  thia  fruit  may  be  indefi- 
nitely extended,  and  we  may  make  our  ovn  dried 
plonia,  initeHd  of  importing  them  from  Fiance. 

Those  who  have  Mr.  Matthewi's  remedy  in  keep~ 
ingahould  hunyup  their  secret^  or  they  wiilV  '-" 
]»M  for  the  fair, — .^aitriea*  Jigrieidtwial. 


THE  cv^tpxnio. 

"Hie  curoulio  waa  the  com  weetQ  of  the  Bomana, 
and  cauied  them  oonddeiable  trouble  before  it  em- 
igrated to  thia  country.  It  atill  doea  a  good  deal 
Ot  miachief,  thinking,  we  anppoae,  that  it  baa  as 
good  a  patent,  to  Uve,  molt^ly,  and  replenidi,  aa 
any  other  iblka,  and  it  doea  not  hentate  to  aTsil 
itaelf  of  Buch  roeona  as  are  beat  adapted  to  pro- 
mole  the  enda  it  baa  in  view.  So  it  lights  oa 
the  fiur  plum,  the  beautiful  aherry,  apricot  or  ap- 
{rie,  makea  a  little  oreaoent  ah^)ed  indaion,  and  de- 
podts  a  delicate,  tiny,  white  e^  in  it.  where  it  ia 
anrroimded  by  ibe  juioes  of  the  tender  fruit.  Ilien 
with  some  of  iU  peculiar  Tamish — an  eiact'  recjpe 
fer  wUch  we  belie*e  is  not  to  he  found 
books — it  aeala  over  the  wound  it  baa  made,  ao 
that  it  is  proof  againat  ran,  wind  and  rain.  Bntnot 
knomng  what  accident  may  be&l  this  particular 
t^,  like  a  prudent  skipper,  who  always  hsa  "an 
«hor  to  windward,"  it  goea  to  another,  and  anoth- 
er, and  ao  oa,  ad  mfbtitum,  to  other  plnms,  and 
peaces,  and  apples,  in  its  eagemeaa  to  keep  the 
race  good,  rnitil  one-half,  sometimes  more,  of  the 
young  fruit  haa  in  it  the  element  of  ita  own  de- 
atruclion.  The  egg  produces  a  Uttle  white  grub, 
which  feeda  its  way  gradually  to  the  oantie  of  the 
frnit,  deAit>ys  ita  vitality,  and  it  fUIa  to  the  eaith, 
where  the  grub  is  transformed  bto  a  winged  insect, 
the  perfect  curculio,  vho  will  be  juat  aa  eager  I 
'"y  ^S^  '"^  propagate 
its  kind,  as  ita  mother  ^^ 

was  before  U.  9)l* 

Here  they  are  now,  In  '     0lftk 

Qifii  different  stages  of]  * 

growth,  and  one  of  them 
in  the  very  act  of  obeying 
the  aU-prerailing  inatiDOt 
of  its  nature. 


fine  ptom  trees  entirely  with  gauze,  others  smoke 
the  limba  with  tobacco  smoke,  or  that  of  aome  oth- 
er drug.  We  have  known  the  fruit  of  large  trees 
saved  by  boring  the  tree,  inserting  a  plug,  and  by 
striking  it  with  a  large  mallet,  jar  the  insects  down 
upon  cloths  spread  under  the  tree.    But  this  moda 

tedious,  aa  it  must  be  done  aeveral  timea  in  each 
day.  We  have  practiced  a  remedy  for  aeveial 
years,  and  never  have  biled  in  it,  wbea  it  haa  bean 
hithfolly  attended  to.  It  is  tliis;  as  soon  aa 
the  fruit  becomes  of  the  size  of  a  common  pea, 
shake  fine  ashes,  plastei,  or  lime  over  it,  from  some 
eonvenient  thing.  We  use  a  "com  poppei,"  fiwt- 
ened  on  a  pole  of  any  derired  length,  and  preAr 
au^slaked  lime  to  put  in  it.  Bift  it  upon  the  6^t 
twice  a  week,  after  a  shoifer,  oi  when  it  is  covered 
with  dew. 

N09,  gmtlemen,  and  ladies  too,  if  you  will  send 
to  the  FarmtT  office  on«-tml&  of  the  fruit  that  may 
be  saved  by  this  cheap  and  simple  remedy,  we  shall 
be  content  vrith  our  share  of  the  blesongs  of  Po- 
mona thjo  coming  season. 


^m 


a.  lATT*,  or  worm,  SJ 
4.  Pop*,  or  cfaiTMUi 

sad  Ibg  lut  aUKB  bcT 
On  Uv  flfun  of  »  I 

■>ae  br  tbg  iBHBL 


Mftnmdlatlia  It 


muant^iaped  mada  ai 


Well,  they  are  not  made  in  vun,  did  not  choose 
their  own  instincts,  and  if  they  destroy  what  we  de- 
sire to  preserve,  we  must  devise  some  way  to 
v«nt  it,  or  auiei  the  loss.  To  say  how  to  avert  it, 
fi  the  object  of  this  writing. 

Various  methods  are  resorted  to,  which  partially 
prevent  the  mischief,  but  aie  mostly  either  too 
penrive  or  inoonvenionL    Some  have  oovered  very 


Ar  (k  Ktu  Swglimd  Fartur. 

nxniQ  07  POTATOES. 


Mb.  Eduor  : — Will  potatoea  mix,  or  will  they 
not,  when  dilTerent  varieties  are  planted  in  cloae 
proximity,  is  a  question  which  vrill  fit 
--  -  ondther 


question  which  will  find  many  able 


what  we  have  seen  and  proved  by  actual  exper- 
iment, regardless  or  not  of  what  we  have  read  or 
heard,  we  are  very  apt  to  believe,  for  "seeing  is  be- 
lieving,"— a  belief  founded  upon  the  strongest  po»- 
dble  terms  in  our  own  minds.  Actuated  by  such  a 
belief  founded  upon  practical  experiment,  do  lie- 
fer a  few  remarks  upon  this  important  subject,  hop- 
ing thereby  to  erase  from  the  minds  of  many  the 
erroneous  idea  the^have  long  entertained,  that  po- 
toes  never  will  mix  in  color  or  quality,  however 
neai  diflbrent  nriaties  may  be  planted  to  each 


I  am  not  prepared  at  present  to  believe  that  m- 
itoes  will  mil  in  quality;  that  a  Peach-bfow 
planted  in  the  spring,  beside,  or  even  in  the  hill 
vrith  a  Carter,  will  in  the  &II,  when  due,  prove  to 
have  lost  ita  individuality  and  brousbt  forth  good 
nice  Carters,  both  in  quauty,  uze  and  color.  This  to 
me,  would  be  believuw  what  I  think  never  waa 
known  or  heard  of,  and  would  at  once  set  aside 
that  established  law  of  nature,  "like  produces  like." 
Now  I  have  all  due  respect  to  this  long  established 
' —  ^■■'-  ^  —  ofttJmea  led  to  tliink  it  almost  c«i- 
atBtencyj  perhaps  it  doea  not  mean 
that  "like  will  produce  like"  in  color  and  form,  but 
only  in  quality ;  yet  upon  this  point  I  am  led  to 
doubt,  for  why  should  I  not,  when  in  the  spring  I 
take  my  different  varieties  of  corn,  and  plant  eight 
or  ten  rows  of  one  kind,  and  the  same  of  another, 
and  BO  on,  until  I  have  my  field  all  planted,  and  in 
the  harveat,  I  find  two,  three,  four,  or  perhaps 
more  difierent  varieties  in  color,  vie,  and  quality, 
all  upon  one  single  ear.  That  this  is  the  caae 
where  difierent  varieties  are  planted  in  close  prox- 
imity, every  practical  &rmer  and  intelligent  reader 
of  your  paper  knows. 
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Then  sball  we  say  ''like  produces  like,"  or,  shall 
we  say,  ''Hke  produces  like  in  quality,  but  not  in 
size  or  color.  We  can  say,  and  perhaps  that  is  the 
true  meaning,  com  vriU  produce  in  a  good  season 
com,  and  that  potatoes  will  produce  potatoes,  but 
that  they  will  produce  the  same  in  form  or  color, 
we  cannot  say,  when  different  varieties  are  planted 
together.  That  some  yarieties  of  potatoes  will  nev- 
er mix  in  any  way,  I  as  yet  believe,  but  that  there 
are  many  that  will,  I  know,  and  if  a  reader  of  your 
paper  doubts  my  authority  in  this  statement,  I  can 
show  him  a  bushel  or  more  of  Jenny  Lind  or  Cali- 
fornia potatoes,  raised  from  seed  planted  last  spring 
of  light  red  color,,  but  which  were  planted  close  be- 
side a  field  of  Carters,  and  when  dug  last  fall,  were 
as  perfectly  white  in  color  as  any  Carters  I  ever 
raised.  In  shape  and  size  they  are  like  the  ozigi- 
nal  seed,  and  tne  quality  remains  the  same,  and  in 
my  opinion  ever  would,  if  planted  beside  different 
yarieties  forever.  That  thev  will  mix  in  color  as 
well  as  Rohans,  Pink-eyes,  £arly  Blues,  &c,  &c., 
and  diminish  in  size,  by  being  planted  all  yarieties 
within  one  hill  or  in  the  same  field,  I  fiilly  beUeve ; 
but  that  they  will  change  or  mix  in  quality  I  am 
yet  to  be  convinced.  Joseph  Blake. 

Ail^kUi,  1856. 

THE  HAPPT  LOT. 

O,  happy,  bleit  of  all  hii  noe, 

The  man  who  tills  the  soil ; 
Whose  spring  and  harrest  hopes  in  plaoe, 

Come  swebt'ning  every  toil. 
Were  mine  a  field  of  waving  grain, 

A  mead  with  ^'cattie  sprinkled  o*er  ;*> 
A  wood,  to  tempt  the  warbling  train'; 
Before  my  house  a  grassy  plain, 

Descending  to  some  shore ; 

In  Joyous  ease  Pd  sjMnd  my  life, 

In  spite  of  Fortune's  frown ; 
Nor  e*er  like  Lot's  nnduteoos  wife, 

Regret  the  noisy  town. 
I^rewell,  the  oounting-honse  and  store, 

Amid  the  city's  din  j 
My  eyes  and  ears  be  Tezed  no  more. 
With,  "Lend  me.  Sir,"  without  the  door. 

And  "Sir,  your  note,*'  within. 

Lord  help  the  man  who  spends  his  days 

In  borrowing  and  lending  j 
Dogged  here  and  there  a  hundred  ways ; 

Yet  times  are"^  ncTer  mending. 
Be  mine  the  wagon,  plow  and  spade, 

'Tis  man's  first  destination. 
With  health  and  plenty  more  than  paid, 
I'd  take  my  cheer,  and  shake  my  head 

At  fools  of  rank  and  station.    Pdedab  Haomh, 


Ivy. — ^By  a  little  management  you  may  have  your 
v^  to  cling  perfectly.  Whenever  a  branch  grows 
without  attaching  itself  to  the  wall,  cut  off  the  loose 
part  close  to  a  leaf  beneath  which  the  attachment 
IS  perfect.  Continue  this  nrocess  till  the  wall  is 
covered,  and  ever  afterwards  cut  away  all  hane;ing 
branches,  or  by  the  force  of  the  wind  they  will  de- 
tach others  beside  themselves.  When  the  ends  of 
growing  ivy  once  lose  their  hold,  they  are  never 
still  sumciently  long  to  be  able  to  attach  themselves ; 
but,  by  cutting  away  to  the  point  of  contact,  they 
are  enabled  to  proceed  to  the  new  growth,  and  thus 
hold  fast  Cut  off  the  hanging  branches  as  soon 
as  seen ;  for,  by  swinging  about  in  the  wind,  the  in- 
jury is  constantly  increasing. 


For  Oe  New  Bngiand  Farmer. 

FUSCEABIirG  FEUIT  TEEE8. 

Mr.  Editor:— -Why  buy  bad  fruit  trees?  I 
have  bought  and  set  within  the  last  nine  yean, 
about  400  apples,  175  pear,  as  well  as  cherry,  plum, 
and  other  rruit  trees ;  and  experience  has  taught 
me  to  keep  away  in  future  from  buying  any  trees, 
than  such  as  are  of  the  very  best  quality.  Inde«d, 
no  farmer  can  afford  to  set  and  nurse  a  bad  fruit 
tree.  I  bought,  nine  years  ago  this  time,  60  trees, 
moatlj  Baldwins,  of  Dea.  Lekoid,  of  Sherborn,  pay- 
ing htm  75  cents  each,  and  these  tzees  were  set  on 
about  one  acre  in  a  lot  of  three  acres,  and  are  now 
as  fine  trees  as  I  have  seen  anywhere  in  my  travek 
When  seven  years  old,  they  produced  twenty  bar- 
rels of  as  fine  apples  as  can  be  found  of  the  und. 

The  next  spring— eight  years  ago — ^I  boucht  40 
apple  trees  from  a  nursery  thirty  miles  south,  and 
bemg  somewhat  particular  about  the  quality,  it  was 
agreed  that  I  have  my  choice  out  of  a  large  lot  of 
trees,  at  31  cents  each.  These  were  carefully  ta- 
ken up,  brought  home,  and  set  on  the  same  lot 
with  tne  othen,  and  have  always  been  oared  for  in 
a  like  manner.  Yet  they  are  so  fiu:  behind  the 
Sherborn  trees,  that  I  would  gladly  pay  five  dollarB 
each,  to  make  them  equal  to  the  first  named,  and 
I  doubt  not  there  will  be  twenty  dollars  difference  in 
ten  years  more.  Two  years  after  this,  I  went  bedL 
to  Sherborn,  and  bought  100  more  like  the  fint 
named,  and  a  few  more  have  been  bought  of  CoL 
Wilder,  of  Dorchester ;  his  charge  was  one  dollar 
each,  and  altogether  the  cheapest  tree  I  have  ever 
bought,  never  naving  lost  a  single  tree,  and  all  that 
he  nas  sold  me  at  that  pxioe  will  prove  cheaper  in 
the  end  than  the  Sherborn  trees  if  given  to  me,  or 
the  31  cent  trees,  if  the  seller  had  given  me  ten 
dollars  each  to  take  them  for  nothing.  Now  this 
is  my  experience  and  judgment. 

The  land  on  which  tiiese  trees  stand  is  good,  and 
of  the  same  qoalitv — all  having  been  thoroq^y 
under-trenched  ana  drained. 

I  have  bought  within  the  last  four  years  150  pear 
trees  of  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  of  Dorchester,  paying 
him  one  dollar  each,  for  standards  (that  is,  pear  on 
pear  roots,)  and  never  lost  a  single  one  by  re-set- 
ting, or  otherwise,  and  many  of  them  save  fruit  the 
second  year.  All  of  them  had  fine,  healthy  roots 
and  trunks,  and  have  made  as  much  wood  as  could 
be  desired  in  the  time.  Four  years  ago,  a  man 
came  on  from  Long  Island  with  a  few  hundred 
quite  as  good  looking  pear  trees  as  I  ever  saw  at 
any  nursery,  and  after  selling  in  Worcester  and  vi- 
cinity at  50  cents  each,  brought  to  me  a  bundle  of 
25  trees,  and  insisted  tliat  I  should  set  them  at  the 
side  of  my  trees  bought  the  year  before  of  CoL 
Wilder,  and  after  much  importunity,  I  permitted 
him  to  leave  them,  which  he  did,  and  at  this  time^ 
the  second  year  after,  I  have  but  four  alive,  after 
bestowing  quite  as  much  labor  on  them  as  the  oth- 
ers. I  this  spring  ordered  enough  f^om  Col.  Wil- 
der at  $1  each,  to  take  their  places;  and  I  have 
this  morning  just  finished  puuing  up  the  Long 
Island  trees  and  setting  those  that  I  have  entire 
confidence  in.  Now,  Mr.  Editor,  whilst  I  feel  sore 
in  mmd,  body  and  estate,  particularly  about  this 
last  transaction  in  pear  trees,  I  consider  it  my  duty 
and  privilege  to  warn  all  my  brother  &rmer8  never 
to  buy  trees  of  a  travelling  aj^nt  at  any  price,  as 
they  generally  are  the  gleanings  of  a  badly  man- 
aged nursery ;  besides,  u  you  luve  any  reputatioDi 
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it  18  generally  used  pretty  freely  by  these  travelling 
agents  to  induce  others  to  buy,  saying  that  Mr. 
Such-an-one  bought  freely  of  Mm.  The  same  can 
Mifely  be  said  of  those  who  are  out  selling  super- 
phosphate, and  guano,  and  other  fertilizers. 

Respectfiifly  yours,       •  Hasyey  Dodge. 
Sutton,  May  9,  1856. 


AGRICULTURAL  ADDRESS. 

We  have  received  an  Address  delivered  before 
the  Windham  Counhf  ^^igricuUunU  Society  at 
Brooklyn,  Conn,,  by  the  Ret.  ALEXAin)ER  H.  Vin- 
ton, of  Boston.  We  have  often  noticed  Mr.  Vin- 
ton in  the  agricultural  meetings  at  the  State  House, 
and  are  happy  now  to  find  his  light  shining  in  a 
more  public  manner.  His  address  is  written  m  a 
pleasant,  attractive  style,  and  abounds  with  excel- 
lent suggestions.  The  farmer  is  indebted,  consid- 
erably, to  the  physician  for  aid  in  agrioultuial  pro- 
gress, but  more  to  the  clergy  than  to  any  other 
dass.  They  have  the  opportunity  and  the  intelli- 
gence— ^where  they  have  the  taste — to  work  in  ag- 
ricultural matters  mo]:e  scientifically  than  most  of 
us  are  enabled  to  do.  With  the  pen  always  at 
hand,  also,  they  note  the  results  they  gain  and  are 
able  to  give  them  intelligibly  to  the  world.  For 
want  of  space  we  are  obliged  to  content  ourselves 
with  the  following  extracts  from  this  excellent  ad- 
drees: 

^Agricultmre  has  exacted  tribute  of  mineralogy, 
and  has  sometimes  saved  money  by  knowing  tne 
difference  between  limestone  and  nlex.  Natural 
philosophy  has  paid  her  tribute  to  agriculture,  in 
the  shape  of  water-rams,  and  drains,  and  horse- 

E>wer8.  Botany  has  taught  her  the  principles  and 
ws  of  vegetable  liib,  ana  how  to  cross  her  breeds 
or  keep  them  pure.  Entomology  has  lit  its  candle 
and  introducea  her  to  the  domestic  manners  and 
habits  of  weevils,  borers  and  caterpillarB.  It  is  not 
quite  time  yet  to  say  how  much  agriculture  has 
'  been  aided  oy  astronomy ;  but  if  it  shall  be  deter- 
mined satisfactorily  that  pork  shrinks  in  the  pot, 
or  timber  takes  on  decay  according  to  the  time  of 
the  moon,  then  so  much  at  least  of  astronomy  will 
be  necessary  to  the  farmer  as  to  teach  him  when 

that  luminary  is  in  her  growth  or  wane. 

•  •  •  •  • 

<^e  have  not  time  to  extend  the  detail  of  agri- 
cultural thrift,  but  there  is  one  indispensable  par- 
ticular, without  which  no  farmer  can  thrive  as  he 
ought ;  without  which,  one  most  important  depart- 
ment of  his  farm  will  be  crippled  and  haggard ; 
without  which,  if  his  nurse  grows  full,  his  soul 
grows  lean ;  without  wnich,  he  will  bring  disgrace 
on  agriculture,  and  Nature  will  be  revenged  on  his 
unnatural  state,  in  refusing  Heaven's  last,  best  gift 
to  man,  a  loving,  prudent,  firstrrate  wife.  His 
Mred  help  may  fail  nim,  but  he  has  this  helpmeet 
for  him  that  never  fails — helping  his  hands,  helping 
his  head,  helping  his  heart,  and  horn  being  a  mere 
fkrmer  makes  nim  a  whole  man.  Helping  his 
heart,  I  said — and  this  reminds  me  that  the  view 
ire  take  of  agriculture  is  too  often  confined  to  the 
mere  question  of  dollars  and  cents. 

••But  it  is  a  grievous  pitj*  if  this  God-given  em- 


ployment should  be  capable  of , nothing  higher  and 
better.  The  moral  value  of  agriculture,  its  use  in 
refining  the  sentiments  and  tastes,  is,  alas !  almost 
universally  ignored.  With  so  much  to  improve 
the  more  spiritual  part  of  our  nature,  how  often  do 
we  see  the  farmer  aestitute  of  all  sense  of  the  beau- 
tiful, and  despising  all  those  improvements  of  na- 
ture which  heighten  her  attractions  and  feed  the 
soul  with  associations  of  loveliness,  that,  mingling 
with  her  toil,  turn  drudgery  to  delight,  and  add 
pleasure  to  profit.  If  uie  &rm  were  made  as 
tasteful  as  a  pleasure-ground,  and  the  dwelling 
adorned  as  a  grotto,  the  fiirmer's  toil  would  be 
compensated  by  cheerfulness ;  his  weary  body  be 
beguiled  by  his  pleasant  mind,  and  above  all,  the 
chudren  would  not  grow  up  to  hate  their  father's 
employment,  using  their  first  fireedom  to  try  a  pre- 
carious substitute,  and  leaving  the  hearth  and  home- 
stead to  the  stranger  and  foreigner." 


AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS. 

D.  J.  Browne,  Esq.,  Superintendent  of  the  Ag^ 
ricultural  Division  of  the  Tatent  Ofiice,  has  pre- 
pared a  table  of  the  agricultural  products  of  the 
United  States  for  1855,  and  ^£xes  a  valuation  to 
the  several  products.  However  near  he  may  ap- 
proximate the  amount,  we  think  he  has  overshot 
the  mark  in  the  valuation.  For  instance,  he  values 
the  whole  crop  of  com  at  60  cents  per  bushel, 
while  40  cent&  would  be  a  good  price.  Other  items 
are  as  far  wide  of  the  mark.  We  publish  the  ta- 
ble showing  the  amounts,  and  leave  our  readers  to 
figure  out  the  value  for  themselves. 


VEGETABLE  PBODUCTS. 

Indian  Ccvn 600,000,000 

Wheat. 165,000,000 

Rye 14.000,000 

Barley 6,600,000 

Oats 170,000,000 

Buckwheat 10,000,000 

PoUtoes  (all  lortB) 110,COO,000 

Flaxieed 68,000 

Beans  and  peas « 9,000,000 

Clover  and  grass  seed 1,000,000 

Bice 250,000,000 

Sngar  (cane) 605,000,000 

Sugar  (maple) 84,000,000 

Molasses 14,000,000 

Wine 3,500,000 

Hops 8,500,000 

Tobacco 190,000,000 

Cotton 1,700,000,000 

Hemp 84,500 

Flax 8»0,000 

Hayandfodd«r 16,000,000 
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DOMESTIC  ANIMALS  AND  ANIMAL  PRODUCTIB. 

Homed  cattle 21,000,000  head. 

Horses,  asses  and  mules 5,100,000     " 

Sheep 38.600,000     " 

Swine 83,010,000     «• 

Butter  and  cheese 50U,000,000  lbs. 

Milk 1,000,000,^00  gals. 

Wool 60,000,000   lbs. 

Beeswax  and  honey 16,000,000     « 

SUk  cocoons 6,000     « 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  though  the  coun- 
try has  produced  so  abundantly  the  k^t  year,  that 
the  whole  product  will  be  realized.  The  loss  by 
wastage,  rotting,  accidents,  disease,  &c.,  takes  off  a 
large  percentage  from  this.  The  total  estimated 
value  of  vegetable  products,  is  $1,355,887,500 — 
animal  products,  &c.,  $1,352,005,000. 


Gabdenino  for  the  South. — ^This  is  the  title 
of  ainew  work,  setting  forth  the  best  method  of  cul- 
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tivating  all  the  trees,  vegetables  and  flowers  com- 
mon to  good  gardens,  and  flourishing  in  the  south- 
ern States.  It  is  well  arranged,  the  descriptions 
are  clear  and  practical,  and  it  cannot  ML  to  prove 
of  essential  service  to  the  gardener  of  the  South. 
The  author  says,  that,  with  them,  "gardening  in  all 
its  departments  is  generally  deemed  the  peculiar 
province  of  the  ladies,  and  that  if  Mr.  Downing 
had  lived  at  the  South,  he  would  never  have  asked 
^What  is  the  reason  American  ladies  do  not  love  to 
work  in  their  gardens  P' "  We  are  glad  to  learn 
this  hcif  and  hope  their  Northern  sisters  will  ''make 
a  note  on't."  The  author  has  done  his  country  a 
good  service.  By  William  N.  White,  of  Athens, 
Ga.  Published  by  Saxton  &  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  for 
sale  at  Saxton's  Agricultural  Depot,  81  Washing- 
ton St,  Boston. 

For  ikt  New  England  Fonm* 

IMPBOVIVO  PAStUBE  LiJrSS. 

BY  PROF.  J.  A.  NASH. 

A  writer  in  the  Countn^  Gentleman,  nameless 
and  placeless,  so  far  as  the  communication  shows, 
has  started  a  thought  on  the  above  subject,  which 
has,  at  least  the  merit  of  novelty. 

His  remarks  relate  to  side-hill  lands,  which  are 
apparently  underlaid  by  a  crust  or  pan,  preventing 
the  water  sinking,  and  causing  it  to  flow  laterally 
near  the  surface,  and  occasionsdly  to  oose  out  at  the 
surface  after  heavy  rains.  He  describes  these  lands 
as  producing  a  little  fine,  furzy  grass,  a  few  hard- 
hacRS,  and  here  and  Uiere  a  bunch  of  brakes, 
enough  in  all  to  "keep  poorly,"  (he  might  almost 
have  said  to  starve,)  one  cow  to  five  acres.  He 
thinks  that  lands  bearing  this  description,  are  gen- 
erally infested  with  poisonous  ineredients,  raten 
some  salt  of  iron ;  and  that  underdraining  is  the 
appropriate  remedy ;  he  suggests  that  the  drainage 
water  might,  in  many  cases,  oe  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  irrigation ;  although  it  would  issue  from 
the  ground  full  of  poisonous  matters,  hurtful  in 
their  first  effect  to  the  grass  to  be  flowed,  yet  that 
these  poisonous  matters  are  soon  neutralized  in  the 
sun  and  air ;  and  that  the  water,  containing,  as  it 
would,  other  ingredients,  favorable  to  vegetation, 
would  be  beneficiaL  He  suggests  the  idea  of  run- 
ning drains  firom  the  upper  edge  of  the  pasture, 
short  distances,  down  the  slope,  making  them  deep 
at  the  upper  end,  but  less  so  as  you  proceed  down- 
ward, running  out  at  the  surface  at  the  lower  end; 
then  commencing  other  drains,  midway  between 
the  lower  extremities  of  these,  and  then  in  like 
manner  others,  and  so  on  to  the  lower  side  of  the 
pasture,  or  the  foot  of  the  hill,  as  the  case  might  be. 

The  drains,  if  his  suggestions  were  tried,  mi^ht 
best  be  of  pebble  stones,  if  such  were  plenty.  But 
otherwise  or  tiles,  except  at  the  lower  ends,  where 
they  would  be  exposed  to  frost,  and  where  some 
other  material  would  need  to  be  used.  The  process 
would  not  be  necessarily  expensive,  as  such  drains 
could  be  excavated  mostly  by  the  plow,  and  the 
earth  returned  by  the  scraper.  Tne  suggestion 
would  seem  to  be  of  some  importance,  as  applied 
to  such  kind  of  land.  But  the  writer  adds,  that, 
inasmuch  as  the  benefit  of  draining  some  lands  is 
yet  but  little  appreciated  in  this  country,  and  will 


hardly  be  gone  into  by  many,  a  tolerable  substitate 
for  draining  might  be  founa  in  subsoiling ;  that  if 
we  should  commence  on  the  upper  border  of  such 
a  pasture,  and  run  furrows  downward,  short  dis- 
tances, say  suL  rods,  ypth  the  subsoil  plow,  making 
them  deep  at  the  upper  end  and  shallower  till  they 
run  out,  placing  them  as  in  the  marks  below,  the 
effect  would  be,  on  this  side-hill  land,  at  once  to 
drain  the  soil,  and  to  irrigate  the  lower  portions  of 
the  pasture  {  and  he  supposes  both  would  be  beoe- 
eficial,  and  that  ihe  operation  would  not  be  expen- 
sive, even  if  repeatea  every  few  years.  The  sob- 
soil  plow,  it  will  be  understood,  would  not  bresk 
the  turf,  but  only  make  a  cut  through  it,  stir- 
ring and  loosening  the  subsoil  below,  so  as  to  afford 
a  passage  for. the  water  with  whatever  poisonous 
suDstanoes  were  dissolved  in  it,  to  the  surmoe.  He 
would  have  these  etfts  with  the  subsoil  plow,  some 
10  or  12  feet  apart,  and  arranged  as  below,  the 
size  of  the  line  indicating  the  depth  of  the  cut  in 
difierent  parts. 


This  last  suggestion,  about  thus  subsoiling  some 
side  hill  pastures,  could,  of  course,  apply  to  but  a 
small  proportion  of  our  pasture  lands,  because 
most  of  them  are  of  a  different  character,  but  it 
may  be  important  in  relating  to  those  to  which  it 
is  applicable.  I  am  aware  that  it  will  be  objected, 
that  subsoiling  is  usefess,  unless  preceded  by  under- 
draining, — for  it  will  be  said  that  the  gashes  made 
by  the  subsoil  plow  fill  up  shortly,  if  the  water  be 
not  first  taken  out  The  objection  is  unanswerable 
so  far  as  relates  to  fiat  lands ;  but  would  not  these 
short  cuts  with  the  subsoil  plow,  down  a  side-hill, 
relieve  the  ground  of  water,  first  over  the  cut,  and 
then  laterally  half-way  to  the  next  cuts  ?  Perhaps 
it  would  be  better  if  the  cuts  with  the  subsoil  plow 
should  be  nearer  each  other,  say  half  a  rod  apart, 
and  not  more  than  three  or  four  rods  m  lengtL 
Will  not  some  one  who  has  cold,  sour  side-hill  pas- 
ture, try  the  experiment  when  the  spring  opens, 
and  at  some  future  time  report  the  result  It  could 
be  tried  on  a  single  acre.  If  the  cuts  were  made 
eight  feet  from  each  other,  and  three  rods  in  length, 
there  would  be  on  an  acre  about  one  hundrea  of 
the  cuts,  and  their  aggregate  length  would  be  three 
hundred  rods.  Wim  a  stout  pair  of  cattle  and  a 
good  driver,  the  work  could  be  done  in  one  hour; 
and  although  it  would  be  but  an  experiment  found- 
ed, it  is  confessed,  upon  Uieory,  and  on  theory 
alone,  yet  there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  the 
effect  would  be  good, — it  would  be,  to  tap  the  land, 
to  draw  out  the  sour,  poisonous  water,  to  neutral- 
ize its  hurtful  solutions,-  or  to  change  liiem  into  in- 
gredients favorable  to  vegetation,  and  then  to  use 
the  water  so  cured  and  improved  by^  ex^ure  to 
sun  and  air,  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation.  ^ 

The  theory  is — and  the  reader  must  judge  olf 
its  soundness — that  the  water  in  such  a  side-hiU, 
instead  of  sinking  away  into  the  earth,  creeps  along 
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down  the  slope,  below  the  iurllice,  and  above  an 
impendous  stratum  below,  dissolving  various  hurt- 
Ibl  ingredients,  and  becoming  worse  and  worse,  the 
Ibrther  it  goes;  whereas,  if  you  could  cause  it  to 
flow  alternately  above  and  below  the  surfisu^e,  it 
would  become  surcharged  with  those  pmsonous 
matters  when  below  the  surface,  would  deposite 
them  where  they  would  be  neutralized,  sink  again, 
and  again  become  charged  with  the  same  poisonous 
matters,  and  a^ain  deposite  them,  and  so  on,  aet^ 
iDg  as  a  earner,  carrying  out  load  after  load  of 
these  poisonous  matters,  and  depositing  them 
where,  under  the  influence  of  sun  and  aur,  they 
would  undergo  a  change  which  would  render  them 
fcvoiable,  or  at  least,  not  hurtful,  to  vegetation. 


BOOTS!  BOOTS!  BOOTS!   « 

Farmers,  cultivate  more  roots.  Do  not  delay 
preparations  for  this  important  crop.  You  can  soon 
increase  your  ability  to  feed  double  the  amount  of 
stock  you  now  feed ;  this  will  double  the  manure, 
and  the  manure  will  double  your  future  crops.  An 
acre,  with  20  loads  of  manure,  and  well  cultivated, 
will  give  two  tons  of  hay,  as  an  average.  Call  it 
worth  $40 ;  it  will  cost  (5  to  harvest  it  Another 
acre,  with  the  same  amount  of  manure,  will  give 
800  bushels  of  carrots^  as  an  average.  Coat  of  cul- 
tivation, $40.  They  are  wortih  26  cts.  a  bushel  for 
stock,  making  (200.  Deduct  cost  of  cultivation, 
$40,  and  we  have  $160  to  oflset  against  the  $35, 
value  of  the  hay.  This  is  one  way — and  a  sure  one 
increase  the  profits  of  the  farm — ^let  us  try  ifo 


nrGENUITY  OF  BI&DS. 

Thrashes  feed  very  much  on  snails,  looking  for 
tiiem  in  mossy  banks.  Having  frequently  observed 
some  broken  snail-shells  near  two  projecting  peb- 
bles on  a  gravel  walk,  which  had  a  hollow  between 
them,  I  endeavored  to  discover  the  occasion  of  their 
bdng  brought  to  that  situation.  At  last,  I  saw  a 
thrush  fly  to  the  spot  with  a  snail-shell  in  his 
mouth,  which  he  jpkced  between  the  two  stones, 
and  hammered  at  it  with  his  beak  till  he  had  bro- 
ken it,  and  was  then  able  to  feed  on  its  contents. 
The  bird  must  have  discovered  that  he  could  not 
applv  his  beak  with  sufficient  force  to  break  the 
shell  when  it  was  roUing  about,  and  he  therefore 
found  out  and  made  use  of  a  spot  which  would 
keep  the  shell  in  one  position.  When  the  lapwing 
wants  to  procure  fooa,  it  seeks  for  a  worm's  cast, 
and  stamps  the  ground  by  the  side  of  it  with  its 
feet,  somewhat  in  the  same  manner  as  I  have  often 
done  when  a  bov,  in  order  to  procure  worms  for 
fishing.  After  doing  this  for  a  short  time,  the  bird 
waits  for  the  issue  of  the  worm  from  its  hole,  who 
alarmed  at  the  shaking  of  the  ground,  endeavors  to 
make  its  escape,  when  it  is  immediately  seized,  and 
becomes  the  prey  of  the  ingenious  bira.  The  lap- 
wing also  frequents  the  haunts  of  moles.  These 
animals,  when  m  pursuit  of  worms,  on  which  they 
feed,  frighten  them,  and  the  worm  in  attempting  to 
escape,  comes  to  the  sur&ce  of  the  ground,  where 
it  is  seized  by  the  lapwing.  The  same  mode  of 
alarming  his  prey  has  been  related  of  the  gulL — 
Tilt  Cindnnatui, 


Fvr  tkt  New  England  Farmtir, 

SOMETHIHG  ABOUT  TBBES  AVD 
HEDGES. 

Mb.  Editor  :—*There  seems  to  be  a  growing 
conviction  among  all  classes  of  men  who  have  be- 
stowed anv  attention  upon  the  subject,  that  some 
other  method  of  enclosing  fields  besides  those  in 
ffeneral  use  must  ere  long  be  adopted,  and  that 
uie  hedge  is  to  form  an  important  part  of  this  sub- 
stitution. 

Many  experiments  which  have  been  tried  with 
trees  and  shrubs  of  foreign  growth,  have  for  vari- 
ous reasons  partly  or  wholly  failed:  but  in  this,  as 
in  moet  othW^n^w  things,  a  want  of  knowledge 
combined  with  a  want  of  patience,  deserves  the 
credit  of  frustrating  a  large  share  of  these  enter- 
prises. To  me,  it  seems  mghly  important  that  our 
State  and  County  Societies  should  take  up  and  in- 
vestigate the  matter,  so  f^,  at  least,  as  may  be  nec- 
essary in  order  to  reUeve  individual  enterprise  oT 
much  of  the  embarrassment  under  which  it  now  la- 
bors, and  thus  prepare  the  way  by  the  diffusion  of 
knowled^  for  such  changes  in  the  art  of  fencing 
as  necessity  may  demand.  I  am  not  aware  that  anv 
of  our  societies  have  as  yet  taken  this  matter  in  handL 

Much  may  be  done  to  relieve  this  growing  want 
of  our  country,  if  those  farmers  who  are  begmning 
to  regard  it  with  apprehension,  would  now  take  the 
pains  to  sow  a  smiul  patch,  such  as  every  &rmer 
can  easily  spare,  with  the  seeds  of  those  trees 
which  are  known  to  be  of  rapid  growth,  and  which 
when  sufficiently  matured,  affi)ra  material  for  all 
the  requisites  of  the  farm.  This  need  not,  under 
ordinary  circumstances  be  regarded  as  a  mere  ex- 
periment} the  economy  of  such  an  attempt  has 
oe^i  too  thoroughly  tested,  and  your  readers  have 
become  too  weU  acquainted  wiu  the  results  to 
doubt  its  practicability. 

Much  nas  been  said  in  your  valuable  paper 
which  is  calculated  to  attach  interest  to  the  subject, 
and  I  hope  that  those  who  have  made  successful  ex- 
periments will  continue  to  afford  us  the  li^ht  of 
meir  example.  I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
your  readers,  at  this  time,  to  the  Tenth  Legislative 
Agricultural  Meeting  of  last  year,  as  reported  in 
your  monthly  journal,  pa^  194.  There  was  much 
said  at  that  meeting  that  is  pertinent  to  our  subject. 

Can  you  tell  us,  Mr.  Editor,  what  kind  of  Eng- 
lish oak  Mr.  Fay  referred  to  on  page  194  P  I  • 
would  like  also  to  know  the  price  of  acorns  fhmi 
the  English  oak.  I  will  mention  but  one  other 
tree  referred  to  in  that  report,  at  present,  for  I  can 
not  take  a  ramble  through  the  woods  now,  and 
that  is  the  Scotch  larch.  This  is  used,  as  I  am  in- 
formed, considerably  in  England  for  hedges,  espe- 
cially to  fence  against  cattle.  Its  very  rapid  ^wth, 
even  on  poor,  worn-out  land,  together  with  its 
adaptation  to  various  uses  as  an  almost  indestructi- 
ble material,  would  doubtless  render  it  an  impor- 
tant acquisition  for  general  use.  Are  these  trees 
sufficiently  hardy  to  endure  the  extremes  of  our 
climate?  Most  trees  of  rapid  growth  are  liable  to 
iniury  from  frost,  especially  when  youne.  Again, 
who  nas  got  any  of  tne  lardi  to  sell?  If  they  can 
be  imported,  as  Mr.  Fay  says  they  can,  I  should 
like  a  thousand  or  two  of  them.    C.  Blakelet. 

Brisiolf  Ct,  Maif,  1856. 

Bemarks. — ^Mr.  Fay  will  oblige  more  than  our 
eozrespondent  by  answering  his  inquiriea. 
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Cabbon. — Carbon  constitutes  about  one-half  of 
the  organic  combustible  parts  of  plants  and  regeta- 
bles.  The  remainder  of  the  org^ic  matter  is  oxy- 
gen, hydrogen  and  nitrogen,  which  become  solid  m 
vegetation. 


BOYS'  DEPARTMENT. 


BEOTHEBS  aUAEAELINO. 

A  SCOTCH  NURdEBY  BALLiOX 

DAYIB. 

"Father,  settle  Sandy ! 

He*8  making  mov*s  at  mo  | 
He's  aye  plagae,  plaguing, 

And  winna  let  me  be } 
And  snye  he  looks  so  simple  -like 

Whene'er  be  thinks  he's  seen. 
Bat  Just  at  soon's  you*xe  out  of  tH^A, 

He's  making  mou's  again. 

"Father,  setUe  Sandy ! 

He's  crying  names  to  me, 
He's  aye  tig,  tigging, 

And  winna  let  me  be  j 
But  0,  sae  sly,  he  bauds  his  tongos 

Whene'er  he  kens  ye're  near. 
And  says't  again  below  his  breath, 

That  none  but  he  can  hear." 

SAHST. 

"Father,  settle  DaTie  I 

It's  him  that  winna  gree, 
He's  aye  Jeer,  jeering. 

And  lays  the  blame  on  me  ; 
I  dauma  speak,  I  dauma  look, 

I  dauma  move  a  limb. 
For,  if  I  gi'e  a  wee  bit  laugh. 

He  says  I  laugh  at  him." 

VAtHSB. 

''O,  learn  to  be  lorlng,  and  kindly  agree. 
At  home  aU  as  happy  as  brothers  should  be, 
Ere  distance  may  part  you  or  death  may  divide, 
And  leave  you  to  sigh  o'er  a  lonely  fireside. 

"The  sweet  look  of  kindness,  the  peaeC'Speaking  tongoe. 
So  pleasant  and  loTcly  in  old  or  in  young. 
Will  win  the  afTecUons  of  all  that  you  see, 
And  make  you  still  dearer  to  mother  and  me. 

"But,  0  !  if  divided  by  disUnoe  or  death. 
How  sore  it  would  grieve  you,  till  life's  latest  breath. 
That  anger  or  dificord  should  ever  have  been, 
Or  aught  but  affection  two  brothers  between !" 


CHILDBEN  MIJST  DO  IT  THEHBELVES. 

If  I  were  to  reduce  to  a  sinffle  maxim  the  con- 
centrated wisdom  of  the  world,  on  the  subject  of 
practical  education,  I  should  but  enunciate  a  prop- 
osition, which  I  think  will  command  your  assent, 
but  which  I  fear,  is  not  incorporated  as  it  should  be, 
into  the  practice  of  schools  and  families.  That 
principle  is,  that  in  educating  the  young,  you  serve 
them  most  effectually,  not  by  what  you  do  for  them, 
but  bjr  what  you  teach  them  to  do  themselves. 
This  IS  the  secret  of  all  educational  development. 
We  talk  of  self-education  as  if  it  were  an  anomaly, 
(n  one  sense  of  the  word,  all  education  is  obtained 
simply  by  the  exertion  of  our  own  minds.  And  is 
this  self  education  P  What  does  education  mean? 
Not  tnducation. 

The  popular  opinion  seems  to  be  that  education 
18  putUng  something  into  the  mind  of  a  child  by 


exercisiiig  merely  its  power  of  receptivity — ^ita  mein- 
ory.  I  say  nay,  nav,  NAY.  The  great  principle  on 
'She    - 


which  a  child  should  be  educated,  is  not  that  of 
ceptiont  but  rather  that  of  action,  and  it  will  ever 
remain  uneducated,  in  the  highest  sense,  so  long  as 
its  higher  mental  powers  remain  inert  One  may 
lead  a  horse  to  water,  but  twenty  cannot  make  him 
drink — ^and  yet  if  he  does  not  drink,  he  dies.  So  a 
boy  or  girl  may  be  supplied  with  all  the  materials 
of  education,  and  yet  remain  uneducated  to  the  end 
of  time.  Moses  struck  the  rock,  and  the  waters 
gushed  forth.  When  it  is  proposed  to  apply  a 
force  to  inorganic  matter,  the  force  not  being  with* 
in  itself,  must  be  applied  externally,  or  it  must 
change  its  internal  ooostitatiaii  like  chemical  action. 
But  when  we  pass  to  the  living  soul,  we  find  the 
organizing,  ener^zing  force  witmn,  and  all  our  skill 
must  be  directed  to  the  development  of  this,  of  a 
true  moral  and  spiritual  life. — ^A.  Pottee,  D.D.,  in 
Conn,  School  JoumdL 


LADIES'  DEPARTMENT. 


DOMESTIC  BECIPES. 

GmoEB  Beeb. — Two  gallons  of  dinger  beer 
may  be  made  as  follows :  l^ut  two  gallons  of  cold 
water  into  a  pot  upon  the  fire ;  add  to  it  two  ounces 
of  good  ginger  brmsed,  and  two  pounds  of  white  or 
brown  susar.  Let  all  this  come  to  the  boil,  and 
continue  boiling  for  half  an  hour.  Then  skim  the 
liquor,  and  pour  it  into  a  jar  or  tub,  along  with  one 
sliced  lemon,  and  half  an  ounce  of  cream  of  tartar. 
When  nearly  cold,  put  in  a  teacupful  of  yeast  to 
dause  the  Houor  to  work.  The  beer  is  now  made; 
and  after  it  has  worked  for  two  days,  strain  it  and 
bottle  it  for  use.    Tie  the  corks  down  firmly. 

MouLDlNESS. — ^Fruit  jellies  may  be  preserved 
from  mouldiness,  by  covering  the  surface  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch  deep  with  finelv  pulverized  loaf 
su^.  Thus  protected,  they  will  keep  in  good  con- 
dition for  years. 

Rice  Cakes. — ^Boil  rice  until  it  is  soft,  and  while 
warm  make  it  into  cakes  or  flat  balls.  Dip  these 
balls  into  a  beaten  egg,  and  then  roll  them  into 
Indian  meal  till  thoroughly  coated.  This  done, 
f^  them  in  lard,  which  is  better  than  butter  for 
this  purpose.  Serve  them  with  sauce,  or  with  buV 
ter  or  cream  and  sugar. 

A  Good  Wat  of  Cooking  Qmoks. — It  is  a 
good  plan  to  boil  onions  in  milk  and  water ;  it  di- 
minishes the  strong  taste  of  that  vegetable.  It  is 
an  excellent  way  orservingup  onions,  to  chop  them 
after  they  are  Doiled,  and  put  them  in  a  stew-pon, 
with  a  little  milk,  butter,  salt  and  pepper,  and  let 
them  stew  about  fifteen  minutes.  This  gives  them 
a  fine  flavor,  and  they  can  be  served  up  very  hot. 

Washiko  Silver  Ware. — It  seems  that  house- 
keepers who  wash  their  silver  ware  with  soap  and 
water,  as  the  common  practice  is,  do  not  know 
what  they  are  about.  The  proprietor  of  one  of  the 
oldest  silver  establishments  m  tne  city  of  Philadel- 
phia, says  that  ''housekeepers  ruin  their  silver  by 
washing  it  in  soap  suds ;  it  makes  it  look  like  pew- 
ter. N  ever  put  a  particle  of  soap  about  your  suver; 
then  it  will  retain  its  original  lustre.  When  it  wants 
polish  take  a  piece  of  soft  leather  and  whiting,  and 
rub  it  hard." 


DBVOTBD  TO  AQRIOCLTURB  AND  ITS  KINDRED  ABTB  AND  BOIZINOB& 
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JOIL  NOCSSH,  Piamnoi, 


SDCOir  BROWV,  EDIToa. 


HBKRI  V.  rKENCH,5  Editou. 


QBASS-HATnrO-EAT. 

[1TLY  it  the  month 
when  the  principal 
portion  of  the  hay 
crop  in  New  Eng- 
land u  Beeured.  I1 
t  is  out  Btaple  crop — 
[  the  one  hj  which 
we  mainly 
the  fertility  of  ow 

1^  fuma,  and  having  a 
R  greater  money  tbI- 
^ue  than  any  single 
I  orop    produced   at 
Lthe  South; — either 
thdr  cotton,  tobacco 
significant,  compai- 
gedwithitjandNew 
r  England,  rocky  and 
'   at«rile  at  much  of ' 
is,  and  whose  aoil  i 
contemned  by  those 
Sving  on  etuier  and  richer  lands,  produce*  a  mr- 
pin*  tor  tiraee  who  poMeaa  every  fitcility  for  raiaing 
it,  if  they  had  induttry  and  knew  how. 

Hnch  of  our  best  land  for  this  crop  still  lies 
mate;  it  is  in  meadow  and  awainp  that  need 
eitlier  thorough  reclaiming,  or  if  partially  reclaimed, 
draining  and  deep  plowing.  When  such  lands  are 
once  well  set  in  graat,  they  will  produce  profitahle 
aopt  for  many  succeasiTe  years,  with  little  annual 
expense.  Another  kind  of  excellent  grass  land  is 
of  granite  formation,  at  a  higher  level  than  the 
meadow,  but  still  having  land  abounding  in  eprings 
above  it  These  lands  are  a  heavy  loam,  quite  of- 
ten a  clayey  loam,  and  geneally  pretty  rooky.  It 
ia  tometime*  as  expenaive  to  reclaim  these,  as  it  is 
the  swamp,  but  when  once  swarded  and  fed  annu- 
aUy  vrith  a  moderate  dresung  of  compost,  they  will 
produce  from  two  to  three  tons  of  excellent  herds- 
gnsB  and  red-top,  for  a  doiea  yean  in  succession. 


Such,  mainly,  are  the  lands  which  should  be  d» 

voted  tograssL 
The  importance  of  this  crop  would  jnsti^  the 

firmer  in  making  a  good  many  experiments,  and 
devoting  cousiderahle  time  to  an  investigation  of 
in  all  its  bearings.    We  believe  there  is  no  crop 

that  ia  commonly  cultivated,  in  which  so  much  loss 
d  as  in  the  hay  crop.    After  a  seleclioD 

and  proper  preparation  of  suitable  lands,  and  seed- 

ing  and  growing  the  crop,  the  first  error  usually 

committed  ia  in  the 

THE  TIME  OP  CimiNQ. 

Professor  Martjn  says,  "grasses  are  Nature's 
re."  We  vrish  they  were  more  frequentiy  the 
re  of  man. ,  We  are  well  aware  of  the  variety  of 
opinions  entert^ed  aa  to  (he  proper  time  of  cut- 
ting, and  of  the  difficulty  of  not  being  able  to  se- 
the  whole  crop  at  the  precisely  appropriate 
time ;  still  there  is  a  carelessness  or  indifference  ex- 
isting, which  results  in  serious  loss.  The  ftrmer 
must  remember  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  hvik  of 
hay  on  his  scafiblds,  that  is  to  afibrd  nutriment  to 
his  cattie  and  take  them  through  the  winter  in 
good  flesh  and  health,  as  it  is  that  the  hay  is  se- 
cured irith  all  its  natural  juices  which  it  is  posai- 
hie  to  preserve. 

In  order  to  secure  this  it  must  first  be  cut  at  the 
right  time.  If  cut  too  soon,  before  the  sap  is  USx- 
ly  elaborated  into  nutritive  properties,  such  as  su- 
gar, mucilage,  albumen,  &c.,  it  shrinks  immensely, 
and  when  dry  has  but  little  hulk  or  nutrimenL  On 
the  other  hand,  if  left  too  long,  the  plant  expends 
ener^es  upon  the  seed  in  accordance  with  the 
natural  law  to  perpetuate  its  kind.  The  seeds  ri> 
pen,  and  fall  to  the  ground  and  are  lost,  while  the 
stem  and  leaves  are  littie  better  than  oat  or  barley 

But  if  the  &vorabte  moment  can  be  improved  to 
cut  the  grass  just  as  ili  blossoms  begin  to  &11, 
when  the  seed  has  formed,  but  is  not  perfected, 
then  we  secure  all  ita  nntridve  {avpartMs  if  the 
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OBASS  IS  PROPERLY  CUBED. 

The  object  in  making  good  hay,  says  Low,  is  to 
prepare  it  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  with  as  little 
exposure  to  the  weather,  and  as  little  waste  of  the 
natural  juices,  as  circumstances  will  allow.  When 
we  are  enabled  to  do  this  the  hay  will  be  sweet, 
fragrant,  and  of  a  greenish  color.  We  still  do 
much  of  our  farm  work  under  the  English  notions 
which  came  herewith  our  ancestors, without  taking 
into  account  the  great  difference  in  the  climate  of 
the  two  countries.  There,  they  employ  four  days 
in  curing  the  herd's  grass,  which  is  often  admirably 
done  under  our  July  suns  in  a  single  day !  Many 
formers  do  not  consider  the  effect  of  these  cloud- 
less suns,  and  the  consequence  is  that  they  dry  their 
hay  until  its  jucies  are  evaporated,  and  a  large  pro- 
portion of  its  value  lost.  One  cloudless  July  day, 
with  a  slight  breeze,  is  sufficient  to  cure  hay  cut  in 
the  morning  or  the  previous  evening,  where  there 
is  not  more  than  thirty  hundred  to  the  acre.  In 
such  a  case  the  swaths  should  be  evenly  spread, 
and  it  will  be  necessary  to  stir  it  quite  often,  and 
lay  it  up  as  lightly  as  possible  from  the  ground. 

A  general  rule  should  be  enforced  that  no  hay 
be  left  in  swath  or  winrow  over  night,  unless  it  be 
that  cut  just  before  or  after  sundown.  There  are 
two  advantages  in  its  being  cocked :  it  prevents  the 
injurious  effects  of  dew  or  rain,  while  the  slight 
heating  process  which  is  going  on  causes  an  exha- 
lation which  is  retained  in  the  cock,  and  gives  the 
hay  a  most  fragrant  odor.  In  good  toeaiher,  two 
days,  at  most,  are  sufficient  to  secure  hay,  even 
when  heavy  crops  are  cut.  The  cocks  should  not 
be  opened  on  the  second  day  until  the  dew  has 
gone,  and  then  only  opened  in  thick  masses.  After 
lying  in  this  manner  until  noon  they  are  ready  to 
be  carted  to  the  bam* 

Clover  requires  a  very  different  process.  It  should 
be  cut  close  to  the  ground,  and  allowed  to  remdn 
until  the  afternoon  of  a  bright  day,  in  the  swath; 
then  they  should  be  carefully  turned  upside  down 
with  a  fork,  and  left  over  night.  After  dinner  on 
the  following  day,  the  swaths  should  be  taken  up 
with  the  fork  and  laid  in  a  cock — ^not  rolled  or 
pushed  up— and  tJien  these  cocks  may  remain  two 
nights.  After  that,  on  a  clear  morning,  they  may 
be  turned  over  to  admit  the  sun  and  air  for  a  few 
hours,  when  they  will  be  ready  to  go  in,  with  their 
leaves  all  on,  and  as  sweet  and  fragrant  as  a  nose- 
gay. A  load  of  brush  is  worth  aboi^t  as  much  for 
cattle  as  a  load  of  clover,  cinred  as  it  is  often  done. 
Allen,  in  his  *<Farm  Book,*'  says  there  is  a  loss  of 
nutritive  matter  in  the  ordinary  mode  of  curing 
hay,  which  is  obvious  to  every  careful  feeder.  This 
is  conspicuously  e^dent,  in  the  diminished  quantity 
of  milk  yielded  by  cows,  when  taken  from  the  pas- 
ture and  put  upon  the  hay  made  from  grass  simi- 
lar to  that  before  consumed.  There  is  undoubted- 
ly a  combination  of  causes  to  which  this  may  be 


imputed,  but  the  bad  condition  of  the  hay  is  often 
a  prominent  one. 

SALTING  HAT. 

This  is  now,  we  believe,  extensively  practiced, 
and,  judiciously  done,  we  have  no  doubt  it  is  well 
Those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  placing-  salt  before 
cattle,  know  that  during  the  winter  season  they  irill 
take  but  little.  A  cow  consuming  a  ton  of  hay  in 
the  cold  months,  we  are  confident  would  not  volun- 
tarily consume  two  quarts  of  salt — and  yet  many 
&rmeis  are  in  the  habit  of  applying  eight  quaHt 
to  a  ton !  This  is  probably  the  source  of  many  of 
the  recent  diseases  among  cattle.  It  leads,  also,  to 
the  slovenly  practice  of  getting  in  the  hay  in  a 
damp  or  partially  cured  state,  under  the  idea  that 
the  salt  willpreserve  all  its  virtues. 

The  whole  subject  of  hay-making  needs  more 
consideration.  Several  things  are  suggested  which 
must  be  left  for  another  talL 


DUCKS  nr  CEDTA. 


It  is  well-known  that  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  inhabitants  of  China  dwell  in  floating  nouses,  or 
rather  in  boats,  with  large  and  convenient  cabins, 
where  men,  women  and  children  may  be  seen  in 
abundance,  having  no  other  home,  and  gaining  a 
slender  livelihood  oy  some  occupation  that  does  not 
require  a  residence  on  terra  mrma.  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Canton,  many  of  the  owners  of  these 
movable  dwellings  employ  themselves  in  rearing 
ducks ;  and  the  sagacity  which  these  aninoals  exhibit 
is  remarkable.  Every  morning  they  are  allowed  to 
leave  their  habitation,  and  indulge  in  their  aquatic 
amusements ;  and  sometimes  five  or  six  hundred  of 
these  noisy  creatures  are  seen  sporting  on  the  wa- 
ters near  one  of  these  floating  duck  pens.  They 
never  stray  far  from  their  homes — and  the  sound  of 
a  little  tinkling  bell  seems  to  produce  upon  them  a 
magical  effect.  The  moment  the  first  sound  of  the 
bell  is  heard,  the  ducks  hasten  towards  their  home 
with  astonishing  swiftness,  and  the  commotion  thus 
instantaneously  produced  in  their  rank,  is  amusmg 
enough,  each  one  being  apparently  anxious  to  out" 
strip  nis  companions  in  the  race — and  such  a  scene 
of  shoving,  swimming,  flying  and  gabbling  is  sel- 
dom seen  amoxig  ducks  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world  than  in  uiina.  This  prompt  obedience  on 
the  part  of  these  stupid  water  fowl,  is  the  result  of 
education ;  and  the  means  used,  although  exceed- 
ingly efficient,  are  very  simple.  The  kst  duck 
which  reaches  the  boat  is  invariably  seized  bv  the 
duck-master-general,  and  is  compelled  to  unaeigo 
a  severe  dru^ing  with  a  bamboo  cane — and  the 
fear  of  this  punishment,  which  they  are  exceedingly 
desirous  to  avoid,  ensures  the  most  perfect  order 
and  obedience  among  these  animals. 

This  mode  of  managing  ducks  is  somewhat  simi- 
lar  to  that  just  and  humane  expedient  resorted  to 
on  board  of  some  of  the  English  ships  of  war,  and 
for  aught  we  know,  American  also,  to  induce  the 
men  to  hasten  on  deck  with  all  possible  despatch, 
when  all  hands  are  called  to  quarters,  or  for  any 
other  purpose.  A  boatswain's  mate  is  stationed  at 
the  hatchway,  and  those  who  happen,  through  neg- 
ligence, indolence  or  accident,  to  oe  at  the  rajj  end, 
are  sure  to  get  a  severe  "starting." — Portfolio. 
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Fw  the  Ne»  England  Farmer. 

LECTUEES, 

On  the  Relation  of  Trees  to  the  Atmosphere  and  Climate,  as 
affeeting  an  equal  Sapply  of  Rain,  through  all  the  dlflSerent 
Seasons — The  Equalisation  of  Moisture  on  the  Surface  of  the 
Eartl^— The  Saluhrity  of  tin  Climate—The  FertUity  of  the 
Soil. 

The  Bobacriber  proposes  to  deliver  two  lectures, 
''On  Tnes  in  Rdatian  to  the  Earth  and  the  Atmo- 
sphere,** as  stated  above,  in  which  he  will  endeavor 
to  establish  the  following  points : — That 

1.  Trees  are  useful  and  indispensable  agents  in 
theeooDomy  of  moisture  for  equalizing  the  humidity 
of  the  soil*  and  for  promoting  an  equal  supply  of 
rain  throughout  the  year ;  and  their  usefulnesa  de- 
pends on  their  situation. 

2.  They  pump  up  moisture  by  their  roots  from 
beneath  the  surface,  and  exhale  it  into  the  atmo- 
sphere ;  and  they  arrest  the  floating  vapors  of  the 
atmosphere  and  shed  them  upon  the  soiL  Hence 
they  keep  both  the  soil  and  the  atmosphere  in  a 
moister  state  then  they  would  preserve  without 
them. 

8.  They  loosen  the  soil  to  a  great  depth  by 
means  of  their  roots,  and  thus  open  it  to  the  chem- 
ical influences  of  the  atmosphere. 

4.  They  act  as  conductors  of  the  electric  fluids 
of  passing  clouds,  and  cause  them  to  discharge  their 
rain  upon  the  earth ;  but  their  usefdbess  in  this  re- 
spect, depends  on  their  elevation. 

5.  Were  the  earth  entirely  stripped  of  trees,  our 
wet  and  our  dry  seasons  would  be  periodical,  and 
dependent  entirelv  on  meteorological  changes; 
droughts,  especially  in  summer,  would  be  exces- 
sive. 

6.  "Were  the  earth  entirely  covered  with  trees, 
the  moisture  both  of  the  soil  and  the  atmosphere 
would  be  excessive,  and  all  the  lowlands  would  be 
lakes  or  morasses. 

7.  Were  the  continent  denrived  of  its  forests  in 
tracts,  some  of  a  hundred  miles  square  being  desti- 
tute of  trees,  while  others  of  equal  extent  were 
densely  wooded,  the  country  would  be  liable  to 
squalls,  whirlwinds,  and  other  convulsions  of  the 
atmosphere. 

8.  Were  the  hills  all  laid  bare  of  trees,  and 
turned  into  arable  land,  while  all  the  vales  and  low- 
lands were  covered  with  forest,  the  trees  would  be 
in  no  respect  serviceable  to  agriculture,  answering 
the  purpose,  neither  of  protection  nor  fertilization. 
They  would  receive  all  their  washings  from  the 
hilb,  but  they  would  impart  nothing  to  them  in  re- 
turn ;  all  their  foliage  would  droop  and  decay  at 
their  own  roots. 

9.  Were  the  hills  covered  with  trees,  and  the  vales 
and  the  lowlands  converted  into  arable  lands, — that 
is,  were  the  highest  points  of  the  country's  sur- 
face covered  with  trees,  and  the  lowest  pomts  de- 
voted to  tillage — ^the  arranffement  would  be  such 
as  to  secure  the  greatest  advantage,  from  their  in- 
fluence. Under  these  circumstances  (were  they 
universal)  there  would  be  comparatively  but  litUe 
drought;  the  trees  would  answer  for  protection  in 
the  best  possible  manner,  and  all  their  foliage 
would  contribute  to  fertilize  the  plains  and  valleys 
below  them. 

10.  Trees  in  elevations  temper  the  severity  of 
cold  in  winter,  and  of  heat  in  summer,  and  thereby 
equalize  the  climate ;  while  in  the  valleys  and  low- 
lands they  produce  the  opposite  eflect. 

11.  Tlees  on  elevations  break  the  violence  of 


the  winds,  and  lessen  the  liability  to  storms  and 
hurricanes,  by  preserving  an  equilibrium  of  heat 
and  moisture  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  by 
promoting  an  electric  equilibrium  in  the  atmo- 
sphere. 

12.  Trees  growing  in  the  lowlands  serve  to  re- 
tain moisture  where  there  is  already  an  excess  of  it ; 
on  elevations  they  retain  the  moisture  in  places 
which  would  otherwise  be  dry  and  unproductive. 

Those  above  enumerated  are  some  of  the  points 
which  the  subscriber  intends  to  establish ;  but  they 
are  only  a  few  of  the  vast  number  of  the  services 
performed  by  trees  for  the  benefit  of  man.  He  will 
show  not  only  the  general  value  and  indispensable 
necessity  of  forests  to  climate,  and  to  the  purposes 
of  agriculture,  but  he  wiU  also  prove  that  their  ad- 
vantages depend  on  their  situation,  and  that  in 
some  places  they  are  positively  injurious.  He  will 
point  out  the  way  in  which  they  should  be  disposed, 
m  order  to  produce  the  most  beneficial  influence 
upon  climate  and  upon  soil,  how  they  may  be  made 
to  keep  dry  places  moist,  barren  places  productive, 
and  to  secure  the  double  purpose  of  irrigating  and 
fertilizing  the  soil.  All  these  points,  and  many  oth- 
ers, he  will  establish  by  welt  authenticated  facts, 
and  by  the  testimonies  of  eminent  travellers,  natur- 
alists and  philosophers. 

He  will  dwell  particularly  on  the  services  of  trees 
in  their  right  situations,  as  electric  and  chemical 
a^nts,  and  show  how,  by  the  proper  distribution 
of  them,  were  the  whole  community  to  work  in 
concert,  our  climate  might  be  permanently  im- 
proved. Our  people  are  su£Bciently  intelligent  and 
public-spirited,  to  act  in  concert  for  the  judicious 
planting  and  clearing,  of  forests,  if  it  could  be  dem- 
onstrated to  them,  l£at  there  is  indeed  one  way  of 
clearing  and  planting  which  is  useful,  and  another 
way  of  clearing  and  planting  which  is  decidedly  ixnu- 
rious  to  soil  and  climate.  These  points  the  subscriber 
believes  he  can  successfully  maintain.  If  he  is  mis- 
taken in  some  of  his  views,  the  value  of  his  attempt 
will  not  be  diminished  by  a  few  errors  of  theory,  if 
his  efforts  do  but  lead  the  public  to  give  this  sub- 
ject their  earnest  attention.        Wilson  Flaoo. 

AndowTy  Mass. 


For  the  New  EngUmd  Farmer* 

HOHE-HADE  OUAirb. 

Much  as  has  been  said  and  written  upon  this 
subject,  there  are  still  some  who  neglect  this 
source  of  enriching  the  &rm  and  garden,  viz.,  the 
scrapings  of  the  poultry-roost.  I  have  used  it  for 
two  years,  and  am  fully  convinced  of  its  utility  as  a 
fertilizer.  For  all  kinds  of  garden  vegetables,  I 
consider  it  excellent  Last  season  I  used  it  in  the 
hill  on  com,  but  had  not  quite  enough  to  ffo  over 
my  piece,  and  the  result  was,  there  was  fully  one- 
third  more  com  where  it  was  applied  than  where  it 
was  not,  though  I  put  only  a  small  handful  to  a 
hill. 

It  was  prepared  as  follows : — One-half  hen  ma- 
nure, one-half  decomposed  swamp  muck,  and  one 
bushel  of  ashes  to  four  of  the  mixture,  put  in  the 
day  it  was  used.  The  ashes  should  not  be  put  in 
until  it  is  to  be  used,  as  they  will  set  free  the  am- 
monia and  thereby  cause  a  loss.  In  conclusion, 
save  what  you  have  at  home,  before  going  abroad 
after  fertilizers ;  so  says  common  sense. 

Mechanic  Falls,  Me.  S,  Tenney 
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MASSACHUSETTS  AOEIGULTUEK 

Before  us,  we  hate  the  "Third  Annual  Report  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, together  with  the  Reports  of  the  Commit^ 
tees  appointed  to  visit  the  County  Societies,*'  and 
giving  some  account,  also,  of  their  condition.  The 
volume  opens  with  a  list  of  the  persons  composing 
the  State  Board.  The  report  of  the  Secretary  fol- 
lows, and  presents  a  statement  of  the  management 
of  the  fiirm  at  Westboro'  during  the  past  year,  to- 
gether with  tables  showing  the  amount  of  food  and 
milk  of  cows  for  definite  periods.  The  general  im- 
provements of  the  farm,  the  amount  and  kind  of 
crops,  and  the  experiments  with  manure,  are  given 
at  some  length,  and  are  accompanied  by  such  judi- 
cious remarks  of  the  Secretary  as  seemed  to  be 
necessary  to  a  clear  understanding  of  these  several 
topics.  Considerable  space  is  devoted  to  a  descrip- 
tion of  certain  fann  implements,  and  with  illus- 
trations of  them.  Under  this  head  the  short  essay 
on  the  structure  of  the  plow,  and  the  application 
of  the  draft,  should  be  read  with  care  by  all  who 
either  direct,  hold  the  plow,  or  drive.  In  this  por- 
tion of  the  report  we  find  several  replies  from  men 
of  experience,  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  to  inqui- 
ries of  the  Secretary,  in  relation  to  the  practicabili- 
ty and  expediency  of  using  the  mowing  machine. 
The  writers — we  believe  all  of  them — ^favor  its  use. 
Valuable  remarks  and  suggestions  upon  these  re- 
turns are  made  by  the  Secretary  ;  and  these,  with 
the  report  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Society,  who  offered  a  premium  of  $600 
on  a  mowing  machine,  give  such  descriptions  of 
their  use  as  to  enable  one  to  form  a  pretty  correct 
judgment  of  them  as  labor-saving  machines  for  the 
farm. 

The  Secretary  states  that  from  the  office  of  the 
Board  he  has  distributed  many  thousand  packages 
of  seeds  of  different  varieties,  and  that  hereafter 
this  will  be  made  a  more  prominent  object  of  atten- 
tion. He  also  suggests  that  a  regular  system  of  ex- 
change is  highly  desirable,  by  which  plants,  fruits, 
&c.,  which  have  been  found  to  succeed  in  one  sec- 
tion could  be  brought  to  notice  in  other  sections. 
His  remarks  on  this  topic  are  pertinent  and  worthy 
of  consideration,  and  with  an  excellent  letter  on  the 
subject  of  the  destruction  of  birds  on  our  aimual 
Fast  day,  which  was  sent  mto  every  part  of  the 
State,  he  closes  his  report  to  the  Board. 

The  next  division  is  the  reports  of  committees 
from  the  Board,  to  visit  the  several  county  exhibi- 
tions. The  plan  is  an  excellent  one,  for  several 
reasons.  If  the  reports  are  impartial  and  faithful, 
they  give  a  synopsis  of  all  our  exhibitions.  They 
should  never  flatter,  but  commend  what  is  worthy, 
and  point  out  plainly  what  seems  erroneous,  or 
where  obvious  improvement  may  be  made.  Know- 
mg  that  a  person  of  experience  and  keen  observa- 


tion is  to  be  present  for  the  very  purpose  of  noting 
merits  or  deficiencies,  a  society  will  make  greater 
effort  to  call  out  the  products  of  the  county,  and 
to  have  every  department  of  the  show  properly 
arranged,  and  in  order.  These  visits  prompt  a 
wholesome  ambition,  while  they  are,  in  themselves, 
or  should  be,  a  sort  of  review  of  the  transactions  of 
a  particular  society  for  the  year.  But  as  a  general 
thing,  they  do  not  go  &r  enough ;  while  they  tell 
us  that  a  county  has  made  great  progress  in  the 
breeds  of  its  cattle  or  horses,  and  in  the  aggregate 
of  its  grains  and  grasses,  we  want  to  know,  also, 
what  influence  these  operations  have  had  upon  the 
homes  and  hearts  of  the  people ;  whether  the  ad- 
vancement is  strictly  confined  to  the  specific  ob- 
jects set  down  in  tiie  biU«  or  whether  a  better 
knowledge  and  practice  of  these  specific  things  hts 
awakened  a  general  desire  for  improvement  in 
whatever  goes  to  make  up  the  sum  of  human  com- 
fort and  happiness.  Is  there  a  general  better  cul- 
tivation of  the  BoUP  Are  the  tables  of  the  oomr 
mon  &rmer  supplied  with  a  greater  variety,  and  a 
better  quality  of  vegetables  and  fruits  than  they  were 
ten  or  twenty  years  ago  ?  Is  farming  now  better  un- 
derstood as  an  art,  and  a  science,  by  those  who  di- 
rect its  operations  ?  Are  inquiries  on  foot,  and  in- 
vestigation encouraged?  Are  women  interested 
and  contented  in  the  occupation  ?  These,  and  ma- 
ny other  inquiries,  should  be  suggested  to  the  dele- 
gate by  the  scene  which  he  visits,  and  the  inflnenoe 
of  these  operations  upon  the  condition  of  the  peo]^ 
should  be  made  known  to  the  Board ;  and  in  o^ 
der  to  accomplish  this,  the  delegate  should  pass 
two  or  three  days  among  the  people,  whose  exhi- 
bition he  visits.  We  have  read  all  these  reports 
with  some  care,  and  have  been  gratified  in  the  oc- 
cupation. 

The  next  general  subject  is  on  agricuUural  ria* 
tisHcs ;  this  we  shall  pass  over  now,  and  bye-and- 
bye  give  a  page  or  two  in  full  They  will  be  found 
of  great  value  and  importance. 

The  returns  of  societies,  analysis  of  crops,  mete- 
orological observations^  &c.,  the  reader  must  exam- 
ine for  himsel£ 

The  abstract  of  returns  of  the  county  societies 
presents  a  mass  of  valuable  and  highly  interesting 
ihatter.  It  has  been  clipt  of  its  redundancies  by 
the  Secretary,  and  presented  to  the  reader  in  a 
terse,  compact,  and  vigorous  form,  and  occasionally 
accompanied  by  suggestions  or  remarks  from  his 
own  peiL  These  abstracts  alone  would  make  a 
volume  of  permanent  and  practical  value.  Some 
of  the  reports  on  neat  stock,  on  fruits  and  flower^r 
and  on  domestic  manu&ctures,  are  admirable. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-nine  pages  are  then  oc- 
cupied by  extracts  from  addresses  delivered  before 
the  various  agricultural  societies  of  the  State  dur- 
ing the  last  year,  and  they  contain  an  amount  of 
suggestion,  varied  information  and  practical  good 
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aense,  such  as  have  been  rarely  brought  into  so 
small  compass  before. 

The  volume  closes  with  a  carefully  prepared  In- 
dez«and  is  a  credit  to  the  printer,  to  the  Secretary, 
who  has  moulded  and  brought  it  into  shape,  to  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  who  has  furnished  materials 
and  general  direction,  and  to  the  State,  whose  mu- 
nificence and  fostering  care  have  produced  such  hap- 
py results. 

It  is  handsomely  illustrated  with  fine  engraTings 
of  cattle,  swine,  poultry,  machines  and  implements, 
and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  is  a  model  volume 
for  oor  sister  States. 


MEN  OH  THE  PACIFia 

An  Englishman  who  has  resided  several  years 
in  Wisconsin,  and  since  in  Washington  Territory, 
says  in  the  Country  GenUeman,  of  England,  the 
Atlantic  Coast  and  the  Pacific  Coast : — 

1.  In  the  first,  a  man  is  of  ruddy  complexion  and 
full  flesh ;  in  the  second,  sallow  and  spare ;  in  the 
third,  about  like  the  first.  In  the  first,  when  in 
health,  labor  never  tires  him,  and  food  and  rest  can 
be  foregone  for  a  while  with  considerable  indiffer- 
ence ;  m  the  second,  labor  Urea,  and  food  and  rest 

'  are  found  to  be  necessary  at  the  usual  times ;  in 
the  third,  it  nearly  resembles  the  first  In  the 
first,  he  desires  suostantial  food;  in  the  second, 
knick-knacks;  in  the  third  an  equal  number  of 
each. 

2.  Feminine  beauty,  in  the  first,  consists  mostly 
in  a  very  soft  and  delicate  skin  and  radiant  color. 
In  the  second,  a  finely  formed  countenance,  and 
finely  proportioned,  easy  and  graceful  body.  In 
the  third,  a  union  of  the  two,  and  th'erefore  ezcel- 
finff  both  the  others ;  and  as  Circassia  is  the  apex 
of  beauty  in  the  old  world,  so  is  this  destinea  to 
become  m  the  new. 

3.  In  the  first,  the  prevalent  diseases  are  gene- 
rally of  the  chronical  or  lingering  class,  and  appear 
to  arise  chiefiy  from  the  want  of  tenseness  of  nbre, 
and  inaction  of  the  secretions  and  excretions  and 
secretions ;  they  are  mostly,  scurvy,  scrofula,  swel- 
lings, rheumatism,  hypochondria,  dropsy,  flatulent 
cholic,  gravel,  consumption,  and  putnd  fever.  In 
the  second,  including  the  South  so  far  as  before 
mentioned,  bilious  fever,  dysentery,  flux,  diabetes, 
dropsy,  inflammations  and  congestions  of  the  liver, 
hmgs,  and  brain,  and  the  "tamal'*  ague.  In  the 
third,  we  claim  almost  an  exemption  firom  all  the 
above,  and  it  is  hard  to  say  if  any  disease  prevails. 
In  a  locality  or  two,  on  the  Wilhamette  in  Oregon 
and  Columbia  river  bottoms,  the  ague  has  prevaued 
to  some  extent,  but  elsewhere  there  appears  to 
to  have  been  no*  prevailing  sickness,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  now  and  then  coughs  and  colds.  In  the 
first,  a  man  dies  of  slow  and  lingering  sickness ;  in 
the  second,  of  acute  and  violent  disorders ;  in  the 
third,  by  accident,  violence,  intemperance,  or  real 
old  age. 

5.  In  England,  a  working  man  is  a  drudge^  but 
lis  hours  of  labor  are  moderate ;  in  the  States,  he 
toUs  through  too  many  hours  in  a  day ;  in  this 
country,  he  merely  does  enough. 

6.  In  the  first,  a  poor  man  contiues  such  of  ne- 
eessity;  in  the  second,  through  sickness;  in  the 
third,  he  eannoi  remain  so. 


7.  In  the  first,  he  never  makes  a  start ;  in  the 
second,  starts  easily ;  in  the  third,  wWi  primtions. 
The  reason  of  the'  last  is  that  the  necessaries  of 
life  are  high  in  price,  and  those  who  have  wealth 
are  too  lazy  to  nire  much  for  the  sake  of  increas- 
mg  it 

For  Ihe  New  England  FartMr, 

LAEOE  AVD  BKALL  POTATOES. 

Feeend  Brown:— As  "planting  time"  is  at 
hand,  allow  me  to  revive  the  old  theme  which  has 
brought  into  your  sheet  statements  from  so  many 
good,  practical  farmers. 

Opinions,  antagonistic,  yon  have  published  at 
length.  I  have  carefully  read  them  up,  and  it  is 
clear  to  my  mind  that  large  potatoes  should  have 
the  preference  over  small  ones  for  planting.  Yet 
to  many,  it  is  not  a  well  settled  &ct  or  a  well  set- 
tled prmciple,  that  small  potatoes  wiU  not  produce 
as  abundantiy  as  large  ones,  but  it  is  positively  con- 
trary to  all  &rm  practice  in  planting  all  kinds  of 
seeo. 

What  would  induce  the  fbrmer  to  riddle  out  his 
smallest  grains,  or  shell  off  the  tops  of  his  ears  of 
com,  for  seed  P  Are  not  the  cases  exactly  parallel  P 
If  we  beKeve  ''as  a  man  soweth  so  shall  he  reap,** 
or,  in  the  maxim  of  putting  "good  seed  in  good 
ground,**  our  anxious  nope  u  stiengthaied  in  the 
coming  harvest 

Now  my  fimning  friends,  I  propose  a  plan  which 
will  add  but  little  to  your  labor,  and  may  do  much 
for  posterity. 

1st  Of  ail  long  varieties  of  potatoes,  cut  off  the 
cluster  of  small  eyes,  called  the  seed  end ;  then  out 
tiie  potatoes  in  quarters,  lengthwise,  and  plant  two 
feet  apart ;  three  to  five  staULS  in  a  hill  will  produce 
more  weight  than  a  dozen  or  more. 

2d.  For  the  next  row,  leave  on  the  seed  en.«, 
and  cut  in  quarters ;  plant  two  feet  apart 

dd.  Try  the  same  experiment  with  the  medium 
sise  in  the  third  row. 

4th.  The  same,  with  sizes  from  a  Seckel  pear  to 
a  hen's  egg  for  the  fourth  row;  or  make  two  sizes 
of  what  is  called  small  ones  and  plant  in  separate 
rows. 

6th.  That  each  tow  shall  be  planted  with  the 
same  weightf  which  is  the  only  fair  test  in  seeding. 

I  shalllook  for  the  first  row  to  produce  as  many 
pounds  as  the  second,  with  less  small  ones  ;  and  as 
to  the  third  and  fourth  row,  I  shall  reckon  on  a 
laive  decline  of  size  and  weight 

Formerly  it  was  said,  "potatoes  hardly  pay  for 
raising,'' — but  lately,  a  bag  of  money  is  needed  to 
supply  one's  family  with  them.  Careless  cultiva- 
tion is  now  unprofitable,  perhaps  disreputable.  Cex^ 
tainly  the  fiirmer  has  no  cause  of  complaint  as  to 
prices  of  his  products.  We  look  upon  him  as  the 
great  almoner,  distributing  the  won  of  his  hands 
to  a  hunery,  starring,  ungrateful  people.  We  wish 
him  Ood  speed,  and  while  skill  has  marked  the  age 
in  the  improvement  of  machinery  and  the  arts, 
every  implement  in  husbandry  has  kept  pace  with 
them ;  sensibly  have  his  burdens  been  lightened  by 
these  ingenious  and  weU  timed  discoveries.  May 
we  look  for  a  good  list  of  potato  reports  next  au- 
tumn. H.  POOB. 

J^ew  York,  May,  1856. 

REMABKa — ^We  do  not  fully  agree  with  firiend 
Poor.    The  potato  is  not  the  seed.    We  cut  a 
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minute  slip  of  horse  radish  and  plant  it,  but  it  pro- 
duces as  large  a  root  as  though  we  had  planted  a 
piece  weighing  a  pound,  and  so  with  many  other 
plants.  We  have  experimented  with  potatoes  for 
several  years,  but  have  not  been  able  to  see  any 
sort  of  difference  in  the  product  between  planting 
large  or  small  ones.  But  let  us  have  the  experi- 
ments he  suggests,  by  all  means. 


For  Mtf  ASm  England  Farmtr, 

BTTBAL  ECONOHT  OF  THE  BBITISH 
ISLES-*No.  13. 

MIDLAND  COUNTIES. 

BVOKINOBAM,    BlHUBIftl,     OXFOID,    WlLTSHni,    WARITICS, 

WoaOSBtlB,  RVTLANO,  LBICB8TIB,  StaFPOBDSBIBX, 

NOTCXHQBAII,  DBBBiaaiBB. 

Pursuing  our  agricultural  tour,  we  arrive  at  the 
central  counties  of  England. 

Buckinghamshire,  directly  west  of  London,  has 
an  area  of  470,000  acres,  with  a  population  of  only 
160,000,  which,  in  England,  indicates  a  county  ex- 
clusively agricultural.  The  lands  of  this  county 
are  about  equally  divided  among  the  various  crops, 
the  farms  are  of  all  sizes,  laree,  small  and  middling, 
the  extent  of  hill  and  level  is  about  the  same,  and 
strong  and  light  soils  divide  the  county  between 
them.  The  valley  of  Aylesbury  is  reckoned  one  of 
the  most  fertile  in  the  kingdom.  Its  pastures  are 
devoted  to  the  fattening  of  sheep  and  oxen  and  the 
feeding  of  milch  cows  m  the  proportion  of  about 
one-third  of  each  of  these  kinds  ofstock.  There  is 
no  remarkable  feature  in  the  agricultural  condition 
of  the  county. 

Berkshire  adjoins  Surrey  hu;her  up  the  Thames. 
Its  soil  is  sandy  and  poor  m  the^east,  as  in  Surrey, 
and  in  this  part  are  Windsor  Forest  and  tracts  of 
uncultivated  heath ;  the  rest  of  the  county  is  com- 
posed of  calcareous  hills  or  downs,  and  of  a  valley 
&med  for  its  fertility,  called  the  White  Horse  Vale, 
from  one  of  its  chalk  hills  having  been  cut  in  the 
form  uf  a  horse.  The  chief  occupation  of  the  valley 
is  the  making  of  cheese.  The  chalk  hills  pasture 
sheep  similar  to  the  Southdown.    The  &ttening  of 

Sigs  IS  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  near  Farring- 
on,  the  breed  being  the  well  known  Berkshire. 
Tlie  most  celebrated  farm  in  Berkshire  is  that  of 
Mr.  Fusey,  President  of  the  Roykl  Agricultural 
Society.  The  farm  consists  of  377  acres,  well  man- 
aged in  all  its  branches.  But  the  most  striking 
thing  is  the  breeding  and  fattening  of  sheep.  The 
flock  consists  of  800  head,  half  of  which  are  breed- 
ing ewes.  In  winter,  they  are  fed  with  roots,  and 
during  summer  on  irrigated  meadows.  Mr.  Pu- 
sey  proposes  to  feed,  during  the  five  summer 
months,  75  fine  Southdowns  upon  two  acres  of 
these  irrigated  meadows.  The  sheep  are  put  on 
the  meadows  in  pens,  and  as  the  grass  is  eaten 
down,  the  pens  are  shifted.  Before  putting  the 
sheep  on,  the  water  is  stopped  off*,  and  let  on  again, 
when  they  are  removed.  Mr.  Pusey  asserts  that, 
fed  in  this  way,  and  finished  off  on  com  and  oil- 
cake, in  sheds,  they  are  &ttened,  at  a  year  old,  and 
sold  at  a  high  price  to  the  butchers.  All  acknowledge 
that  Mr.  rusey  has  succeeded  in  fattening  four 
times  the  usual  number  of  sheep,  and  doubling  the 
produce  of  wheat  on  his  farm.  But  Mr.  Pusey's 
iarming  is  high  farming,  and  the  general  opinion  is 
that  he  does  not  realize  a  profit  from  it.    High 


farming  is  well  for  those  who  can  afford  to  lose 
money,  and,  by  its  experiments,  may  suggest  meth- 
ods, by  which  economical  observers  can  obtain  suc- 
cessful results. 

Oxford  is  an  epitome  of  the  soil  and  agriculture 
of  all  England. 

Wiltshire  is  dirided  into  two  very  distinct  parts, 
north  and  south.  The  northern  portion,  consisting 
of  verdant  valleys,  through  which  flow  die  tributa- 
ries of  the  Avon,  is  a  country  of  grass  and  dairies. 
The  southern,  composed  of  extensive  calcareous 
downs,  like  Dorset,  is  a  region  of  wheat  and  sheep. 
Here  we  have  the  famous  Salisbur}-  Plain.  In  the 
south  large  fanning  prevails,  and  Salisbury  Plain 
presents  to  the  eye  the  appearance  of  a  deserted 
country,  where  a  few  farms,  at  great  distances  from 
each  other,  are  hid  from  view,  in  hollows ;  and 
where  fields  of  wheat,  without  a  tree  or  fence,  ex- 
tend as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  It  would  appear 
that  an  excessive  and  mistaken  application  of  lai^ 
farming  has  been  here  practiced.  In  no  part  of 
England  are  wages  lower  or  poverty  more  rife- — 
The  farms  are  too  large  for  the  capital  employed 
on  them,  and  not  suited  to  wheat,  the  favorite  end 
of  large  farming.  The  size  of  a  farm  is  to  be  §xed 
by  a  sound  discretion,  taking  many  things  into 
view ;  but  it  should  not  be  disproportioned  to  the 
capital  employed  on  it.  This  is  an  axiom  in  agri- 
culture. There  is  a  limit  to  e^'erything.  Large 
farming  is  well,  when  it  diminishes  the  expenses 
of  production;  useless,  when  it  increases  them. 
That  system  of  farming  is  best,  which  pays  the  best 
wages  and  the  best  profit,  and  provides  most  equal- 
ly for  the  largest  number  from  the  returns  of  the 
land. 

We  observe  quite  another  state  of  things  in  the 
midland  counties  of  Warwick,  %Vorce8ter,  Kutland, 
Leicester  and  Stafford.  Situated  between  the  grass 
county  of  the  West  and  four-course  system  ot  the 
east,  this  district  presents  a  happy  combination  of 
both  systems ;  it  is  the  richest  farming  district  in 
England.  Beginning  with  W^arwickshire,  we  at 
once  see  the  chief  cause  of  its  great  rural  prosperi- 
ty. The  parts  of  the  county  which  have  hitherto 
&llen  under  our  ol)servation,  have  been  exlusively 
agricultural,  with  outlets  and  markets,  no  doubt, 
from  their  proximity  to  London ;  but  the  great 
stimulus  of  manufactures,  within  the  counties  them- 
selves, has  been  entirely  wanting.  In  Warwick- 
shire, Birmingham,  with  its  dependencies,  a  great 
manufacturing  district,  presents  itself.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  county  is  one  to  the  acre,  and  four- 
fifths  of  the  population  are  engaged  in  manufactur- 
ing; whence  it  follows,  that  an  acre  is  required  to 
produce  food  sufiicient  for  one  |)erson,  and  that  a 
farmer,  who  brings  his  produce  to  market,  finds  four 
consumers  to  bid  for  it,  and  these  consumers  all  in 
the  receipt  of  high  wages,  which  enable  them  to 
pay  good  prices.  How  is  it  possible  that  agricul- 
ture should  not  prosper,  under  such  circumstances? 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  that  the  soU  of  Waiv 
wickshire  is  good  tnroughout.  All  the  northern 
part  of  the  county  was,  at  one  time,  an  immense 
moor,  covered  with  wood  and  heather ;  now  half 
the  land  is  under  grass,  the  remainder  arable,  and 
cultivated,  generally,  upon  the  Norfolk  system. — 
Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  the  system  of  laige 
farming  prevails;  Uie  average  of  farms  is  160  acres, 
and  the  majority  under  this  size,  in  all  the  manu- 
fiicturing  counties,  a  circumstance  which  is  most 
satisfactor}-  to  an  American,  as  this  division  of  farms 
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provides  for  a  larger  number  more  equally.  Be- 
sides, the  gross  produce  is  greater  on  smaller  &rm8 
than  on  lare^,  nAien  they  are  not  deficient  in  capi- 
tal and  skill,  as  is  shown  in  these  counties.  A  tour 
through  this  smiling  county  is  rery  pleasant ;  for 
there  are  no  lands  in  the  world  so  well  dressed  bv 
the  hand  of  man.  Kenilworth  and  Warwick,  with 
their  historical  associations  and  the  delightful  banks 
of  the  Avon,  are  additional  attractions  to  such  an 
excursion. 

What  I  have  remarked  in  respect  to  Warwick- 
shire applies  equally  to  the  neighboring  counties  of 
Worcester  and  Leicester.  The  valley  of  the  Avon 
runs  into  Worcestershire,  carrying  along  with  it 
the  same  beauty  and  fruitfulness.  Leicestershire 
is  perhaps  richer  still.  This  county  is  famous  for 
the  Stilton  cheese  and  for  the  farm  of  Dishley 
Orange,  once  occupied  by  Bakewell,  from  whence 
emanated  the  great  principle  of  the  transformation 
in  breeds  of  domestic  animals,  one  of  the  most  val- 
uable conquests  of  human  genius. 

Staffordtshire  affords,  probably,  one  of  the  most 
striking  examples,  in  England,  of.  the  influence 
which  the  vicinity  of  manu&ctures  exercises  on  ag- 
riculture. This  county  is  not  naturally  fertile,  and 
mountains,  barren  and  wild,  run  through  it.  Owing 
to  the  extraordinary  progress  manufactures  are 
every  day  making,  the  population  of  the  county 
exceeds  600,000  upon  an  area  of  730,000  acres. 
With  such  a  mass  of  population  the  land  must  be 
stubborn  indeed,  which  cannot  be  forced  to  pro- 
duce. The  potteries  and  iron  foundries  proouce 
the  immense  wealth,  which  re-acts  on  agriculture. 
Large  property  predominates  in  Staffordshire,  as 
in  all  counties,  not  natiurally  fertile. 

Averse  as  we  are  to  the  relation  of  landlord  and 
tenant  in  the  United  States,  one  cannot  but  admire 
the  confidence  and  kindly  relation  which  exists  be- 
tween landlord  and  tenant,  in  England.  From  gen- 
eration to  generation  tenants  hold  their  lands  in 
their  own  families,  under  leases  that  run  from  year 
to  year,  and  make  great  outlays  on  the  lands,  and 
generally  refuse  a  longer  lease,  when  offered  to 
tbem.  In  this  county,  is  Drayton  Manor,  a  few 
years  since  the  residence  of  Sir  KobertPeel.  When 
ne  carried  the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws,  he  caused 
all  his  lands  to  be  drained,  at  his  own  expense,  upon 
condition  that  the  tenants  paid  him  four  per  cent, 
on  the  outlay,  which  terms  they  accepted ;  and  then 
revised  their  rents,  reducing  all  sucn  as  were  not 
moderate  enough,  which  were  few,  and  offered  his 
farmers  long  leases.  These  they  refused,  preferring 
the  yearly  tenantry,  under  which  they  had  held 
their  lands  for  generations,  in  their  families.  These 
estates  of  Sir  Robert  are  the  model  of  good  man- 
agement The  excellent  state  of  the  roads  and 
buildings,  the  levellings  and  drainage,  the  good 
cottages  with  gardens  for  the  laborers,  the  most 
improved  implements,  the  most  productive  meth- 
ods, everywhere  the  best  crops  and  the  best  cattle, 
all  speak  not  only  of  a  high  state  of  agriculture,  but 
of  a  fortune  used  by  the  proprietor,  as  entrusted  to 
his  care,  to  bring  forth  fruit,  under  his  hands,  for 
the  greatest  good  of  the  community. 

Nottinghamshire  is  a  hilly  countiy  bordering  on 
the  mountainous.  In  former  times  Sherwood  For- 
est covered  the  greater  part  of  these  hills.  It  was 
the  region  of  Kobin  Hood  and  his  exploits.  Ow- 
ing to  the  sterility  and  barreness  of  the  soil,  it  has 
continued  in  the  possession  of  a  few  noblemen,  who, 
for  their  own  enjoyment,  have  laid  it  out  in  fine 


parks  and  extensive  estates.  The  district  now  goes 
by  the  name  of  the  Dukeny,  from  the  number  of 
ducal  residences  it  contains.  There  is  not  much  to 
interest  the  agricultural  student ;  though  there  are 
some  extensive  and  very  expensive  systems  of  irri- 
gation to  be  seen  in  the  county,  and  nurseries  and 
plantations  of  all  kinds  of  trees.  In  parts  where 
attempts  to  improve  the  land  have  not  been  attended 
with  success,  some  noblemen  have  set  about  plant- 
ing regular  forests.  And  it  will  be  ascertained  how 
far  these  forests,  sown  and  planted  by  man,  com- 
posed of  selected  trees,  freed  from  all  parasital  veg- 
etation, carefully  thinned,  will  be  superior  to  those 
natural  forests,  which  have  grown  up  of  themselves. 
Derbyshire  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  coun- 
ties of  England,  and  is  visited  by  crowds  during  the 
summer.  Chatsworth,  the  magnificent  residence  of 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  is  in  this  county,  which 
everybody  has  heard  of,  and  which  is  thrown  open 
to  the  public  with  great  liberality.  One  is  struck, 
in  its  gardens  and  magnificent  park,  that,  at  the 
owner^  expense,  it  is  kept  up  more  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  pubhc  than  his  own ;  and  that  the  time 
will  come  wnen  no  private  fortune  can  stand  such 
expense.  The  county  is  mountainous  and  much 
devoted  to  pasture,  the  rearing  of  cattle  and  the 
making  of  cheese.  M. 


Por  the  New  SngUmd  Fanm, 

WHITEWA8HIH0  B007S. 

Having  read  the  inouiries  of  a  correspondent,  and 
the  remarks  of  the  eaitor  upon  the  suoject,  I  offer 
to  •'show  mine  opimon." 

Within  two  years  I  have  reshingled  two  bams, 
and  several  sheds  and  out-buildings,  and  have  used 
for  the  purpose  both  hemlock  and  chestnut  half- 
inch  boards,  cut  two  feet  in  length,  and  laid  eleven 
inches  to  the  weather,  unseasoned  and  fastened 
with  sixpenny  nails.  Instead  of  laying  by  line, 
I  use  straightpcdged  boards,  eleven  inches  wide, 
and  extending  the  length  of  the  roof.  These  are 
kept  in  place  by  means  of  a  quarter-inch  bit  and 
40d  spikes,  two  to  each  board,  and  the  holes  are  af- 
terwards plugged.  With  a  broom  and  thick  white- 
wash, in  which  salt  forms  an  important  ingredient, 
that  part  of  the  shingle  which  lies  above  the  board 
is  saturated.  This  course  is  followed  with  each  suc- 
cessive law  of  shingles,  until  the  roof  is  complet- 
ed, whenlme  whole  sur&ce  should  be  brushed  over, 
beginning  at  the  top.  If  the  above  method  is 
adopted  there  is  no  danger  of  the  evil  consequences 
which  attend  painted  roofs.  I  see  not  why  the 
same  method  will  not  be  of  equal  advantage  where 
the  ordinary  shaved  or  sawed  shingles  are  used. 

The  advantages  of  whitewashing  are — 

1.  It  prevents  checking. 

2.  It  prevenu  the  rot  in  the  part  which  is  not 
exposed  to  sight ;  and 

'  3.  It  prevents  the  growth  of  mose  on  the  sur- 
face. 

I  was  led  to  adopt  the  use  of  whitewash  for  the 
above  purpose,  by  hearinff  an  old  mason  say,  that 
•'where  lime  mortar  had  ndlen  on  the  roof  in  top- 
ping out  a  chimney,  he  had  found  the  shingles  that 
nad  been  thus  spattered  remaining  sound  when  the 
rest  of  the  roof  was  decayed."  It  is  known  that  in 
England,  timber  that  is  to  be  exposed  to  the 
weather  is  first  saturated  in  lime-vats. 

Phinbhas  Field. 

East  Charlemont,  Feb.,  1856. 
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UainD  HAVTTBE. 

Mb.  Edttob  : — In  aaBwer  to  yoxir  Chieopee  cor- 
.eapondeDt,  in  last  week's  Farmer,  I  can  auure 
>um   that  I  generellj  find  but  little  difficulty  in 
making  rational,  thinking,  pinclioal  farmers  in  ttiia 
jnarter  of  the  country  believe  in  the  doctiina  that 
Jie  fertilising  properties  of  bam  manure  are  often 
Tery  mdfch  deteriorated,  if  not  entirely  destroyed, 
by  eiposure  but  for  a  few  days  to  the  inSuence  of 
the  intense  beat  and  drying  wrnds  of  this  climate, 
when  thinly  spread  in  the  oommon  war  aa  a  top- 
dressing  for  grass  lands ;    and  that  I  haTe  often 
■sen  cow  manure,  in  particular,  ao  much  reduced 
weight  from  exposure,  that  it  was  fit  for  fuel,  a 
hare  repeatedly  seen  poor  people  in  some  parts  of 
Europe   using  it  for  that  purpose,  in  less  than  a 
week  afler  it  liad  been  spread  out  to  dry.     Now  if 
there  can  be  any  great  amount  of  fertiljuig 
remaining  in  it  by  the  time  it  can  be  iJRl  a 
■titute  for  wood,  I  should  like  your  Chicoi 
ner  to  inform  tne  where  it  may  be  found.     That 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  to  grass  teora  top-dref 
ing,  with  solid  manures  of  any  kind,  dei-encl  entii 
ly  on  the  quantity  of  rain  that  may  chance  to  fi 
unexpectedly  after  the  dressing  has  been  put  on,  __ 
a  fikct  established  beyond  a  doubt,  and  is  admitted 
by  every  intelligent  fermer  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try.    And  some  of  these  thinking,  practical  farmers 
round  these  parts  make  from  five  to  seven  thousand 
dollars  a  year  from  the  produce  of  their  farms,  af- 
ter  pajiin^   all  necessary  expenses  j    and  to  keep 
pro(»bilities  always  in  view  when  one  writes — as  he 
uiys — I  ffoutd  again   inform  him  that  with  proper 
apparatus,  and  a  fair  field  wtlhin  a  reasonable  dis- 
tance of  the  tank,  I  will  undertake  to  manureeffect- 
uaBy — for  one  dressing — from  six  to  eight  acres  of 
grass  land  in  a  day,  and  not  consider  myself  over- 
tasked, although  I  have  seen  nearly  sixty  summers. 
If  your  Chiccpee  farmer  had  had  faith  aa  a  grain  of 
mustard  seed  in  modem  improvements,  and  but  - 


very  limited  kuowleclge  of  practical  agriculture,  he 

never  could  for  a  moment  liave  doubted  the  practi- 
cabihty  of  such  plain,  simple,  eveiy-day  opeiationa 
-■'■-- 'o  vthich  he  alludes.  For  his  better  infbr- 
however,  on  the  subject  of  distributing 
Itauid  manure,  and  that  of  other  farmers  of  the  old 
school  who  read  your  interesting  and  valu^le  pa- 

Eer,  I  herewith  send  you  a  representation  of  Crot- 
UCt  Liquid  Manure  Cart,  in  common  use  in  Brit- 
ain, and  many  paits  of  this  country,  which  you  may 
Sublish  if  you  please,  as  it  may  have  a  better  ten- 
ency  to  dispell  doubt  on  the  subject  than  anything 
I  have  time  to  add  at  present,  bem^  buay  in  plant- 
ing operations.     At  a  more  convenient  season,  you 
maj-  hear  from  me  a^n  concerning  this  matter. 
This  distribution  cart  is  made  of  boiler  plate  iron, 
and  holds  two  hundred  and  fifty  gallons.    It  is  pro- 
vided with  a  perforated  partition,  which  adds  to  the 
igtb,  ana  prevents  a  sudden  surge  in  passinc 
uneven  ground.     The  improved  spread  board 
iapteil  to  watering  broad-cast,  either  level  or 
unlevel  lands ;  and  by  a  simple,  mechanical  contri- 
vance, the  liquid  is  regulated  to  spread  equally  on 
the  surface,   and  has  an   apparatus   for  watering 
vs  of  tumipi,  any  required  width.    The  iron 
attached  to  the  shaft,  and  fitted  to  a  bras* 
lever  valve,  and  with  this  rod,  the  driver  without 
his  hone,  can  instantly  increase  or  de- 
!  liquid,  as  required  to  manure  the  laud. 
The  pump  is  fitted  into  a  grooved  recess  at  the  end 
of  the  cart,  and  may  eaaily  be  put  in  or  taken  out. 
Any  length  of  hose  may  be  added  to  suit  conve- 
nience.     This  pump  does  not  choke,  even  when 
the  liquid  is  nearly  as  thick  as  puddle,  which  is  a 
,ter  of  coneiderable  importance,  although  I  have 
time  at  present  to  give  a  full  description  of  tin* 
wonderful  machine  g  but  the  plate  will  explain  for 
itself.  T.  C. 

Bmrlg,  Wtsl  Beach,  May,  1866. 

REBAaus. — Our  attentive  correspondent  we  trust 
will  excuse  us  for  presenting  the  reader  with  anes- 


IMM. 
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grvnag  somewhat  different  from  the  one  which  he 
8ent  U8.  Although  Croskill's  Oart  is  undoubtedly  a 
more  perfect  machine,  it  is  too  complicated  and  ex- 
pensiTe  for  common  use  among  our  farmers  of 
moderate  means.  While  we  preserve  the  engray- 
mg  of  it,  therefore,  for  the  inspection  of  those  who 
desire  to  see  it,  we  give  an  illustration  of  a  spunkier 
which  is  at  once  simple,  cheap  and  efficient. 

The  cart  itself  is  a  mere  skeleton,  the  shafts  be- 
ing about  14  feet  long.  They  are  connected  by  a 
fore  and  hind  bar,  placed  at  such  distance  as  will 
just  admit  the  length  of  the  cask,  while  the  width 
between  the  shafts  is  suited  to  the  diameter  of  it. 
The  axle  is  bent  downward  to  nearly  a  semicircle, 
to  reeeiTe  the  cask.  A  pair  of  common  broad  cart 
wheels  are  fitted  to  the  axle.  The  cask  is  suspen- 
ded on  two  straps  of  hoop-iron,  the  ends  of  which 
are  bolted  to  the  shafts,  and  the  same  bolts  pass 
also  through  the  ends  of  two  lighter  straps  which 
pass  iner  and  secure  the  cask  firmly  in  its  place. — 
The  funnel  or  hopper  is  usually  fixed  on  the  top  of 
the  cask  over  the  bung-hole,  or  it  may  be  inserted 
therein  by  an  attached  pipe.  The  distributor  may 
be  made  of  copper,  or  wood.  The  bore  should  be 
about  two  inches,  not  less,  and  the  length  about 
seyen  feet,  and  sUghtly  bent  mUt  a  uniform  curvet- 
tun.  The  distributor  may  be  attached  to  the  cask 
by  means  of  a  stem  of  the  same  material  and  bore 
aa  the  main  tube,  and  should  enter  the  aid  of  the 
cask  close  to  the  lower  chine. 

A  stop-cock  is  frequently  put  upon  the  stem,  as 
will  be  seen  in  figure  2,  to  regulate  the  discharge ; 
but  for  the  entire  setting  off  or  on  of  the  supply, 
the  stem  opens  into  a  small  chamber  inside  the 
cask,  which  chamber  is  closed  by  a  flap-yalye  heayi- 
ly  loaded.  This  yalve,  when  closed,  stops  the  dis- 
charge, and,  when  lifted,  the  fluid  has  a  free  pas- 
sage to  the  diatzibcitor.    The  opening  of  the  yidye 


the  carter  to  set  off  or  on  at  pleasure.  Figure  2 
is  a  section  of  a  part  of  the  cask,  and  showing  the 
chamber  and  yalve ;  /  is  the  stem  of  the  distributor, 
h  a  stop-cock,  %  the  chamber,  and  k  the  valve,  which 
is  the  common  leather  flap  or  clack  valve,  well  load- 
ed with  lead,  ec  is  part  of  the  cask, I  the  chain  at- 
tached to  the  yalve,  and  passing  over  the  roller  m. 


FlGUBB  2. 

is  effected  by  a  small  chain  attached  to  the  flap, 
rising  to  the  top  of  the  cask,  where  it  passes  over  a 
small  roller,  and  onward  to  the  fore-part  of  the 
carton  the  right  side,  where  it  hangs  at  hand  for 


For  Ike  New  En/fiamd  Fanur» 

FBEPASATION  OF  HUGE. 

Mb.  Editoe  :■— Your  correspondent,  «D.  T.  A.," 
of  Northfield,  Vermont,  inauires  with  re^d  to  the 
proper  preparation  of  muck  with  ashes,  m  order  to 
DC  used  as  a  manure.  In  replying  to  him,  I  would 
say  that  the  quality  of  what  is  c^ed  muck  differs 
so  much  in  different  localities,  that  no  certain  rule 
can  be  given.  The  (quality  of  muck  differs,  materi- 
ally,  from  the  geological  rormations  in  the  vicinity. 
The  muck  which  is  formed  in  that  section  of  Ver- 
mont where  the  rock,  in  places,  is  a  friable  silicious 
lime-stone,  (the  calaneo  mica  slate  of  Adams,)  and 
is  formed  over  beds  of  shell  marl,  is  of  the  best 
Quality,  especially  if  it  is  from  four  to  ten  feet  thick 
above  the  marL  Mix  with  such  muck  two  bushels 
of  caustic  ashes  with  a  cord,  and  shovel  it  over  till 
the  ashes  is  well  mixed  with  every  part  of  the 
mu(^,  and  he  will  have  a  good  manure  for  wheat, 
com  or  potatoes,  or  for  a  top<<Uessing  for  grass. 
It  is  reaay  to  be  applied  just  as  soon  as  it  is  pro- 
perly mixed.  Caustic  lime  is  as  good  as  caustic 
ashes  for  this  purpose,  bushes  for  bushel  There 
are  other  beds  in  the  same  geological  formations, 
where  no  marl  occurs.  Such  beds,  if  deep,  and  es- 
pecially if  found  in  the  vicinity  of  rocks  vniich  con- 
tain sulphuret  of  iron,  (iron  pyrites,)  may  be  nearly 
as  valuable,  but  will  require  a  greater  proportion  of 
lime  or  ashes,  say  three  bushels  to  tne  cord.  If 
there  is  not  an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  such  muck 
will  be  as  valuable  as  that  round  above  marl,  with 
this  addition  of  ashes.  If  the  muck  has  been 
thrown  up  and  exposed  to  the  air,  sa^  for  a  year, 
before  usmg,  a  less  quantity  of  ashes  will  answer. 

The  mu^  which  is  found  where  the  rock  is  a 
talcose  or  chlorite  slate,  like  that  in  Waterbury, 
the  west  part  of  Northfield,  Waitafield,  &c.,  where 
the  water  is  soft,  is  of  much  less  value.  When  well 
saturated  with  the  urine  of  cattle,  having  been 
placed  in  a  bam  cellar  during  the  winter,  or  placed 
m  tiie  hog^pen,  it  is  valuable.  It  is  better,  when 
possible,  to  be  thrown  out  of  the  bed  and  exposed 
to  the  air  for  a  year,  before  being  put  in  the  bam 
cellar,  yard  or  hog-pen. 

The  muck  found  in  those  sections  of  Vermont 
where  the  rock  is  limestone  and  the  water  is 
hard,  is  a  species  of  peat,  the  growth  of  a  sphagnous 
plant,  and  differs  from  other  muck,  as  ibuch  as  the 
timber  or  other  vegetation  differs  from  that  found 
in  the  toloose  slate  resion.  ^nv  vegetable  matter 
may  be  composted,  ana  made  valuable,  by  mixture 
with  bam  manures  or  alkalies.  But  the  muck  in 
the  lime-sUme  r^ons  is  more  easily  prepared  and 
of  greater  value  than  any  other.  I  have  a  bed  on 
my  &rm  which  answers  a  good  purpose,  without 
any  preparation,  especiall;^  for  wheat  and  potatoes. 
But  when  preparea  by  mixing  with  ashes^  at  the 
rate  of  two  oushels  ci  ashes  to  a  cord,  it  is  better 
than  any  manure  from  my  bam,  and  fully  equal 
for  com  to  that  from  the  hog-pen. 

BrowningUm,  VL,  1856.  Obleans. 
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For  the  New  England  Farmer* 

THE  ADVANTAGE  OE  SIMPLE  MA- 
CHINES. 

What  has  become  of  the  "Ladies'  Depaitment" 
in  the  Monthly  Farmer  f  Haye  ladies  ceased  to 
vrite  for  it  P  Having  always  read  that  part  of  the 
Farmer  with  considerable  interest,  I  have  several 
times  felt  disappointed  to  find  it  so  reduced,  that 
one-half  column  of  recipes  is  all  each  Monthly  now 
afibrds  for  the  fiurmers'  wives.  I  have  never  seen 
any  reason  why  there  is  not  more  improvement  in 
the  housewife's  implements,  unless  it  is  because  it 
is  not  more  boldly  advocated  than  it  ever  has  been. 
Farmers  are  wilhng,  in  many  cases,  to  avail  them- 
selves of  every  newly  invented  implement  or  ma- 
chine that  vnll  render  their  labor  easier,  and,  in 
many  cases,  work  is  executed  a  great  deal  better 
than  it  could  be  done  in  any  other  way.  But  how 
few  supply  their  wives  with  one  of  the  many  im- 
proved chums,  or  buttei>working  machines.  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  that  in  too  many  cases,  this  fault  is  in 
the  wife,  more  than  the  husband,  for  I  believe  the 
generality  of  Yankees  are  willing  to  do  all  that  is 
in  their  power  to  assist  their  toeafter,  if  not  beUer 
half.  I  nave  often  thought,  since  Uving  in  New 
Hampshire,  how  much  more  labor  the  farmer's 
wife  might  perform  in  the  same  length  of  time,  if 
she  would  only  advocate  her  cause,  and  could  have 
the  right  kind  of  utenals  to  work  with. 

As  an  example,  I  will  describe  the  results  of  one 
evening's  work  by  two  families ;  one  having  imple- 
ments, the  other  not  The  work  was  sausage  fill- 
ing, in  a  very  comfortable  New  England  farm- 
house, where  out-doors  had  the  stamp  of  improve- 
ment, but  within  the  style  of ''old  pod  augur  days" 
prevailed.  Although  uie  vrife  could  have  every- 
thing she  wished  for,  without  one  murmuring  word, 
yet  she  was  willing  to  live  and  die  in  the  same  old 
track  that  her  great-grand-parents  had  trodden,  so 
that  any  improvement  seemed  like  innovation. 

It  was  late  in  the  fell,  when  the  evenings  were 
bng,  that  two  pails  full  of  sausage  meat  were 
brought  into  the  kitchen,  and  set  on  a  sinaXL  table, 
with  two  brown  earthen  pans.  Then  each  member 
of  the  femily,  five  in  number,  gathered  around  it, 
prepared  witn  a  small  piece  of  basket  stufi^  bent  to- 
gether in  the  form  of  a  loop,  and  tied  with  a  string ; 
over  this,  they  drew  one  end  of  the  skin,  and  com- 
menced putting  the  meat  in  with  their  fingers, 
which  crowded  in  as  much  air  as  meat.  In  this 
way  they  worked  the  whole  evening,  and  thought 
they  did  well  to  finish  by  nine  o'dodt.  The  otner 
house  was  in  Canada  West,  where  men  do  not  live 
up  to  the  times  in  improvements.  Their  ferms  are 
generally  large,  and  consequently  the  housewife's 
time  is  m  greater  demand.  It  was  evening,  and  a 
large  fire  was  on  the  hearth,  near  which  stood  two 
bnus  kettles,  scoured  almost  bright  enoush  to  see 
one's  face  in,  each  holding  about  five  pans  full  of 
sausage  meat,  ready  for  use*  Presently,  a  pale 
woman  entered,  and  a  younger  brother,  who  is  the 
picture  of  health.  The  table  was  moved  out  from 
the  wall,  on  which  lay  an  instrument  known  as  a 
$ausage  staffer,  and  one  of  the  kettles  brought  to 
the  side  of  it.  Near  by,  stood  a  pail  of  skins.  The 
woman  then  drew  a  whole  skin  on  the  machine, 
turned  it  up,  and  the  young  man  dipped  in  about 
two  quarts  of  the  meat,  then  placing  the  wooden 
part  of  the  stufler  into  the  mouth  of  it,  and  press- 
ing against  it,  the  whole  was  foroed  into  the  skin. 


The  process  was  repeated,  until  all  were  filled.  A 
child  stood  near  wi&  a  darning  needle  to  open  any 
of  the  places  that  contained  air.  In  this  way,  those 
two  persons  and  child  used  up  nine  or  ten  pailfuli 
of  sausa^  meat  by  nine  o'clock. 

Now  if  this  little  instrument  diminishes  lalxa,  m 
this  experiment  shows,  it  also  saves  time.  I  do 
not  tlunk  the  cost  of  this  simple  machine  is  more 
than  75  cts. ;  but  a  much  improved  kind  can  be 
bought  at  liie  Quincy  HaU  Warehouse,  Boston^ 
which  costs  several  dollars.  I  have  not  written  this 
firom  any  invidious  motives.  I  would  not  be  nadei^ 
stood  to  say  that  there  are  no  ^'sausace  fillers" 
used  in  this  section  of  the  country,  for  I  doubt  not 
many  a  New  England  housevrife  does  use  one,  and 
that  she  also  adopts  many  improvements  upon  the 
old  system.  I  have  made  these  remarks  merely  to 
show  the  advantage  of  having  proper  utensils  to 
work  with.       O^  that  Loves  Imfbotement. 


Remabks. — We  like  the  suggestions  of  our  fiur 
correspondent,  and  hope  to  hear  ftam  her  again. 
But  the  ''Ladies'  Department"  is  fit)m  "A  to  Ex* 
zard,"  in  the  Mordhly  Farmer.  We  take  it  for 
granted  that  aU  our  farmers'  wives  and  daughters 
are  strong-minded,  intelligent,  discriminatmg  wo- 
men, and  that  whatever  is  useful  to  them,  they  will 
select  and  ''inwardly  digest,"  no  matter  what  head 
it  may  come  under. 


SLAVEBT  nr  BEAZn.. 

Trudcs  in  every  variety  are  now  ninneroaii 
Some  recent  ones  are  as  hearily  built  and  iroiled  m 
brewers'  drays,  which  they  resemble,  fumiahed 
with  winches  in  front  to  raise  heavy  ffoods.  Each 
is  of  itself  sufficient  for  any  animal  belbw  an  ele- 
phant to  draw ;  and  yet  loads  varying  from  half  a 
ton  to  a  ton  are  dragged  on  them  by  negroeSk 
Two  strain  at  the  shalts  and  one  or  two  poSi  be* 
hind,  or,  what  is  quite  as  common,  walk  by  the 
wheels,  and  pull  down  the  spokes.  It  is  surpiisinff 
how  their  naked  feet  and  legs  escape  being  crushei^ 
the  more  so  as  those  in  firont  cannot  prevent  the 
wheels  every  now  and  then  sinking  into  the  guttosy 
and  whirling  the  shafts  violently  one  way  or  the 
other.  One  acts  as  a  foreman,  and  the  way  he 
gives  his  orders  is  a  caution  to  the  timid.  From  a 
settled  calm,  he  in  a  moment  rages  like  a  maniac^ 
and  seems  ready  to  tear  his  associates  to  pieces. 

A  slave  was  chained  to  one  heaw  truck.^  He 
had  been  absent  when  it  was  wantea,  and  his  en- 
raged owner  took  this  method  of  preventing  him 
firom  losing  another  j^b.  The  links  of  the  dbain 
were  three-quarter  inch  round  iron. 

Neither  age  nor  sex  is  free  from  iron  shaekks. 
I  met  this  morning  a  venr  handsome  Mozambique 
gu*l  with  a  double-pronged  collar  on ;  she  oould  not 
have  been  over  sixteen.  And  a  few  evening  ago, 
while  standing  on  the  balcony  of  a  house  m  CSs- 
tom-Hottse  Street,  a  little  old  n^rress,  fbur>fifth8 
naked,  toddled  past,  in  the  midole  of  the  street, 
with  an  enormous  tub  of  swill  on  her  head,  and  se- 
cured by  a  lock  and  chain  to  her  neck.    "Explain 

that,  Mr.  C ,"  I  said.    "0,  die  is  gqma  to 

empty  slops  on  the  beach,  and  being  probably  m 
the  habit  of  visiting  vendas,  she  is  thus  prevented, 
as  the  offensive  vessel  would  not  be  admitted. 
Some  slaves  have  been  known  to  sell  their  'barila 
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for  rum,  and  such  are  sent  to  the  fountams  and  to 
the  Praya  accoutered  as  that  old  woman  is." 

With  a  friend  I  went  to  Gonsulado,  a  depart- 
ment of  the  Customs^  having  charge  over  exports. 
Gangs  of  slaves  came  in  contmuallvi  with  coffee  for 
shipment.  Every  has  is  pierced,  and  a  sample 
witndrawn  while  on  the  carrier's  head,  to  deter- 
mine the  quality  and  duty.  The  tariff,  based  on  the 
market  pnce,  is  regulated  every  Saturday. 

Every  gang  of  coffee-carriers  has  a  leader,  who 
oonmionly  shakes  a  rattle,  to  the  music  of  which 
his  associates  behind  him  chant.  The  load  weigh- 
ing 160  lbs.,  rests  on  the  head  and  shoulders,  the 
b<Kly  is  inclined  forward,  and  the  pace  is  a  trot,  or 
half  ruu.  Most  are  stout  and  athletic,  but  a  few 
are  so  small  and  so  slishtly  made  that  one  wonders 
how  they  manage  to  Keep  up  with  the  rest.  The 
average  life  of  a  coffee-carrier  does  not  exceed  ten 
years.  In  that  time  the  work  ruptures  and  kills 
them.  They  have  so  much  a  baff,  and  what  they 
earn  over  the  sum  daily  required  bv  their  owners 
they  keep.  Except  four  or  five,  wnose  sole  dress 
was  short  canvass  skirts  without  sleeves,  all  were 
naked  from  the  waist  upward,  and  from  the  knee 
below ;  a  few  had  on  nothing  but  a  towel  round 
the  loins.^  Their  rich  chocolate  skins  shon^in  the 
snn.  On  returning,  some  kept  u^  their  previous 
chant,  and  ran  as  u  enjoying  tne  toil ;  others  went 
more  leisurely,  and  among  them,  some  noble-look- 
ing fellows  stepped  with  much  natural  grace. 

A  gang  of  fourteen  slaves  came  past  with  enor- 
mously wide  but  shallow  baskets  on  their  heads. 
They  were  unloading  a  barge  of  tecKoal,  and  con- 
veying it  to  a  foundry  or  forge.  The  weight  each 
bore  appeared  equal  to  that  of  a  bag  of  oonee  (160 
lbs.)  This  mode  of  transporting  coal  has  one  ad- 
vantage over  ours,  since  the  mateiial  is  taken  di- 
rectly from  the  vessel  to  the  place  where  it  is  con- 
sumed. '  As  with  the  coal,  so  with  every  thinff ; 
when  an  article  is  once  mounted  on  the  head  ox  a 
negio>  it  is  only  removed  at  the  plaoe  where  it  is  to 
remain. 

A  couple  of  slaves  followed  the  ooal-carriers, 
each  perspirinff  under  a  pair  of  the  laigest  sised 
black^nitn  bdlows — a  load  for  a  horse  and  cart, 
with  us.  A  week  ago  I  stood  to  observe  eight  oxen 
drag  an  ordinary  wagon-load  of  building-stone  for 
the  Capuchins  up  the  steep  Castle  hSl;  it  was 
straining  work  for  them  to  ascend  a  few  rods  at  a 
time ;  to-dav  I  noticed  a  similar  load  of  stone  dis- 
charged at  tne  foot  of  the  ascent,  and  borne  up  on 
negroes'  heads. 

No  wonder  that  slaves  shockingly  crippled  in 
their  lower  limbs,  are  so  numerous.  There  wad- 
dled before  me,  in  a  manner  distressing  to  behold, 
a  man  whose  thighs  and  legs  curved  solar  outward 
that  his  trunk  was  not  over  fifteen  inches  from  the 
RTound.  It  appeared  sufficiently  heavy,  without 
ue  loaded  basket  on  his  head,  to  snap  tne  osseous 
stem  and  drop  between  his  feet  I  observed  anoth- 
er whose  knees  crossed  each  other,  and  his  feet 
pretematurall^  apart,  as  if  superincumbent  loads 
Lad  pushed  his  knees  in  instead  of  out.  The  lamp- 
lighter of  the  Gattete  district  exhibits  another  vari- 
ed. His  body  is  settled  low  down,  his  feet  are 
drawn  both  to  one  side,  so  that  lus  1^  are  paral- 
lel at  an  angle  of  thirty  degrees,  ake  heem  of 
Africans  are  hard,  their  necks  strong,  and  both, 
being  perpendicular  to  the  loads  they  are  called 
to  support,  are  seldom  injured.  It  is  the  lower 
parts  of  the  moving  columns,  where  the  weights 


are  alternately  thrown  on  and  off  the  jointed  thighs 
and  legs,  that  are  the  weakest.  These  necessarily 
are  the  first  to  give  way  under  excessive  burdens ; 
and  here  are  examples  of  their  having  yielded  and 
broken  down  in  every  direction.— JBtfSanJ:'*  Life  in 
BraxiL 

THE  SOIIr-EOOD  07  FLAHTS. 

The  sustenance  of  vegetables,  their  habits  and 
modes  of  existence,  constitutes  the  subject  of  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  works  to  which  the  present 
age  has  given  birth.  We  allude  to  that  of  LiEUO  on 
^Organic  Chemistry,  applied  to  the  Science  and 
Art  of  Agriculture.^  The  path  which  this  distin- 
guished philosopher  has  travelled  with  so  much 
honor  to  himself  and  such  lasting  benefit  to  his 
fellow-men,  had  been  partially  explored  by  his 
predecessors,  who  had  investigated  the  nature  of 
plants  and  soils,  but  the  results  of  their  labors  and 
experiments  were  isolated  and  detached,  and  when 
collected,  seemed,  from  their  very  nature^  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  had  been  obtained  to  per- 
plex rather  than  en%hten.  From  these,  with  true 
German  ingenuity  and  genius,  Liebio  has  con- 
structed a  rational  and  comprehensive  theory  of 
vegetable  life,— one  that  effectually  lifts  the  soil 
from  the  hitherto  concealed  and  inscrutable  fea- 
tures of  the  mysterious,  and  lays  bare  to  the  com- 
prehension of  the  most  irrecondite  student,  the 
mechanism  of  that  system,  the  operations  of  which 
are  at  once  so  beautiful  and  so  august. 

From  Liebio,  Johnston,  SpBENG£L,and  others, 
who  have  entered  of  late  with  so  much  zeal  upon 
the  important  subject,  we  ascertain  a  multitude  of 
&cts  of  the  utmost  practical  importance  in  the 
prosecution  of  agricultural  enterprises;  for  in- 
stance, that  all  soils  contain  a  certain  proportion  of 
oiganic  matter,  chiefly  of  vegetable  origin,  though 
in  some  cases  mixed  with  animal  organisations ; 
that  this  matter  is  combustible,  and,  consequently, 
is  destroyed  by  fire ;  that  in  some  soils  this  com- 
bustible matter  often  amoimts  to  fifty  or  sixty  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  weight,  while  in  others,  less  than 
one  per  cent,  is  recognizable;  that  in  all  combusti- 
ble soils,  or  those  which  are  endued  in  an  ordinary 
degree  with  the  capacity  of  vegetable  reproduction, 
the  actually  combustible  portions  consist  of  from 
ten  to  twelve  difEerent  mineral  constituents ;  that 
the  absence  of  one  or  more  of  these  constituents, 
renders  the  soU  to  a  certain  extent  infructuous,  and 
incapable  of  producing  affluent,  or  even  ordinary 
crops  J  that  to  such  soils  as  are  characterized  by 
this  deficiency,  the  constituents  wanting  to  perfect 
the  equilibrium  or  adjust  the  balance  of  elements, 
may  be  artificially  supplied;  that  the  excess  of 
some  of  these  principles,  is,  oftentimes,  productive 
sterility,  and  must  consequently  be  counteracted  or 
removed,  before  the  cultivator  can  reduce  them  to 
a  profitable  condition,  and  secure  from  them  an  ad- 
equate remuneration  for  his  toiL 
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It  has  also  been  demonstrated,  that  in  every 
plant  produced  on  the  earth's  surface,  a  certain 
amount  of  inorganic  matter  is  detectable ;  such,  for 
instance,  as  silica,  lime,  potash,  soda,  magnesia,  &c., 
and  that  in  every  system  of  manuring  and  cultiva- 
tion, substances  containing  these  elementary  mat- 
ters must  be  supplied  to  the  soil  in  order  to  coun- 
teract the  weakening  effects  of  vegetation  by  re- 
turning to  it  the  energizing  principles  requisite  to 
the  sustenance  and  perfection  of  the  crops  it  is  re- 
quired to  produce. 

Were  a  soil  to  be  cropped  for  a  series  of  three 
or  more  years  without  the  application  of  manure, 
it  would  become  exhausted,  cease  to  produce,  and 
be  ultimately  rendered  utterly  sterile  and  waste. — 
By  comprehending  the  nature  of  soils  and  plants, 
these  men  have  been  enabled  to  prepare  rules  for 
r^;ulating  the  operations  of  the  fiirmer,  in  oases 
where,  before,  he  was  likely  to  rely  wholly  upon 
hearsay*knowledge  for  direction. 


Fw  the  Nete  Bngfand  Farmer. 

SWEET  POTATOES. 

Sweet  potato  is  a  name  we  now  hear  everywhere. 
Carolina  was  the  epithet  generally  employed  among 
us,  twenty  years  ago,  to  designate  tne  wholesome 
root.  It  was  then  considered  more  of  a  luxury, 
and  was  scarcely  seen  beyond  the  tables  of  the 
rich.  As  its  use  has  become  more  common,  and 
its  cultivation  extended  into  higher  latitudes,  it  has 
taken  the  name,  that,  without  consulting  dictiona- 
ries, the  generality  of  people  would  naturally  give 
it.  I  recollect  the  time,  when  the  ruralist  could 
scarcely  ever  procure  this  potato  without  sending 
expressly  for  it  to  the  markets  of  the  city.  In  vain 
would  one  inquire  for  it  at  the  village  store.  It 
was  rarely  kept  there. 

^  The  sweet  potato,  (convoltndui  hatakUj)  is  in- 
digenous to  warm  cUmates.  Like  many  other 
tropical  things,  I  believe  it  is  better  flavored,  raised 
within  the  precincts  of  its  true  home.  I  say  this, 
not  merely  from  conjecture,  but  after  having  tested 
the  difference,  by  eating  some  at  tables  of  husband- 
men dwelling  on  the  banks  of  the  Tombigbee,  and 
in  my  own  native  State. 

It  was  imported  into  England  from  the  Indies 
by  the  way  of  Spain,  before  the  Irish  potato  was 
known  there,  and  was  in  those  days  supposed  to 
possess  the  qualities  of  restoring  decayed  vigor  to 
the  human  frame ;  and  consequently  more  frequent- 

S  found  in  the  shop  of  the  confectioner  than  in 
e  krder  of  the  cook.  The. kissing  comfits  of 
Falstaff,  and  such  like  confections,  were  principally 
made  of  batatas  and  eringo  roots.  It  seems  at  its 
first  introduction  into  Ens^land,  to  have  held  forth 
no  inducement  to  the  cultivator.  In  the  days  of 
Evylin,  it  was,  as  an  edible,  in  such  had  repuUt  that 
he,  in  his  work  on  gardening,  as  early  as  tJie  year 
1699,  recommends  that  these  potatoes  should  be 
planted  in  the  worst  ground.  It  grows  in  Spain 
and^  the  Canary  Islands,  and  one  variety  has  been 
cultivated  with  success  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Paris.  Time  has  shown  that  England's  climate,  at 
least,  has  proved  uncongenial  to  improvements  of 
any  consequence  respecting  its  out-door  culture. 
The  mists  and  rains  about  London  are  pzoverbiaL 


Such  extreme  humidity  is  very  unfitvorable  to  the 
growth  of  this  root. 

In  our  own  countrv,  it  used  to  be  cultivated  al> 
most  altogether  in  tne  southern  States.  It  has 
been  gradually  advancin^^  northward,  till  it  is  now 
raised  of  excellent  quakty,  in  the  vicinity  of  Phil- 
adelphia. It  is  the  opinion  of  some,  that,  by  aocli- 
mation,  it  may  become  aprofitable  crop  in  certain 
districts  of  this  State.  While  on  a  visit  one  au- 
tumn, at  a  farmer's  in  Groton,  I  ate  some  quite 
good  ones,  just  dug  from  ground  bordering  the 
southern  side  of  a  fence.  It  is  said  they  are  culti- 
vated in  Plymouth  county,  quite  equal  in  quali^  ta 
those  which  come  to  us  fi^m  New  Jersey  and  vi^ 
ginia.  An  article  in  the  PUn^hmatit  about  two 
years  ago,  says :  *'The  soil  in  &£ssachusetts  is  not 
generally  adapted  to  the  growth  of  this  phaiU  But 
there  are  stnps  of  interval,  and  here  and  there 
patches  of  warm,  sandy  land,  which  well-manured, 
would  yield  an  abundant  crop,  much  larger  than  is 
ever  realized  from  the  common  potato.  Its  eating 
quality,  rsdsed  on  sueh  land,  is  averred,  by  thorn 
who  have  tried  the  experiment  in  this  State,  to  be 
equal  to  the  best  Jerseys."  An  editor  of  a  certain 
agricultural  paper  says,  referring  to  the  cultivation  of 
this  nutritious  root  for  fodder,  *<The  late  Mr.  Low- 
ell,  of  Roxbury,  succeeded  in  raising  them,  and  if 
we  rightly  recollect,  he  thought  he  could  raise 
about  as  many  on  an  acre,  and  as  certainly  ae  he 
could  raise  the  Irish  potato.  If  this  can  be  done^ 
their  &ttening  power  will  be  found  much  soperioi 
to  that  of  the  common  potato."  For  several  yean 
past,  I  have  been  making  trials  in  respect  to  culti- 
vating them  upon  my  own  grounds.  As  to  quali- 
ty,  I  nave  never  succeeded  to  satisfaction.  In  size 
I  had  one  season  about  two  bushels  of  them  eur- 
passing  any  Jersey  ones  seen  at  FaneuO  Hall  Mar- 
ket, or  in  the  provision  stores.  Were  my  soil  m 
warm,  liffht  ana  sandy  as  in  some  towns  of  the 
State,  I  oetieve,  in  suitable  seasons,  I  could  have 
them  sufficiently  good  in  qmdity  for  ail  oulinaiy 
purposes. 

Sweet  potatoes  are  excellent  for  fodder.  Dur- 
ing mv  sojourn  in  Mississippi,  I  found  them  much 
used  there  for  this  purnose.  O&ttle  and  horses  nev^ 
er  refuse  them.  Ad.  abundance  of  them,  rejected 
as  to  table  use,  was  given  to  my  stock  last  winter. 
The  horses,  especially,  preferred  them  to  anything 
else. 

When  dried  in  a  brick  oven,  it  is  said  they  fbiv 
nish  the  material  for  making  a  deHghtful  and  whole- 
some beverage  in  the  shape  of  potato  beer. 

Southerners  used  to  tell  us  there  were  twenty- 
four  ways  for  cooking  the  sweet  potato.  It  may  be 
baked,  boiled,  fried,  made  into  custards,  puddinn 
pies,  cakes,  &a  I  have  eaten  loaf-bread,  having  m- 
termixed  with  the  flower  or  meal  a  certain  quantity 
of  potato.  Sometimes  I  have  seen  it  made  into  a 
biscuit  for  breakfest,  or  a  sort  of  hoe-iaJie  for  tea. 
It  has  been  the  chief  ingredient  of  some  of  the  beet 
puddings  I  ever  tasted.  Pies  mav  be  made  much 
in  the  same  manner  as  squash  or  rnubarb.  Some- 
times the  tender  green  shoots  are  boiled  and  eaten* 

'The  vine  and  leaf,"  says  one,  '^somewhat  reeem- 
ble  a  bean  trailinff  over  the  ground.  Perhaps  it 
still  more  resembles  wild  buckwheat,  though  its 
leaf  is  larger,  and  a  yellower  green."  Another 
says : — ^^'In  its  general  appearance,  when  growing, 
the  plant  resembles  the  eonoohndtu  fnBrpuna,eoah 
mon  morning  glory,  though  of  course  not  a  cUmbeTi 
like  the  latter.^ 
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In  this  yikSmtjf  it  may  be  propagated  by  placing 
the  seed-tubers  (large  ones  I  think  are  preferable,) 
liogthwisey  end  to  end,  across  an  ordinary  hot-bed, 
in  rows  a  small  distance  apart,  coyeiing  them  about 
two  or  three  inches  deep  with  mellow  loam.  In  a 
fortnight,  or  thereabouts,  each  tuber  will  begin  to 
throw  up  sprouts,  ranging  in  number  from  five  to 
thirtT,  dose  to  the  side  of  the  potato  deposited  in 
the  not-bed.  These  sprouts,  on  attaminf  the 
length  of  three  to  five  mches,  are  of  suitable  size 
Ibr  transplanting  into  the  field.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  oreak  Sie  sprouts  off  close  to  the  pcurent, 
•o  as  to  keep  some  of  the  fibres  upon  them.  If 
the  potatoes  are  not  too  roughly  handled,  they  will 
gire  a  second  and  eyen  a  third  crop  of  sprouts.  In 
order  that  ther  may  not  be  checked  ror  a  second 
erop,  some  prefer  to  break  off  the  earliest  sprouts 
m  tlie  ^und.  Mr.  Goodrich  says  he  has  always 
found  it  safe  to  take  the  tuber  quite  out  of  the 
ground,  while  breaking  off  the  sprouts.  In  such  a 
oase,  they  must,  of  course,  be  immediately  replaced 
m  tiie  bed,  and  covered  as  before. 

When  the  sprouts  are  nearly  ready,  have  the 
ffround,  which  should  be  of  a  warm,  sandy,  mellow, 
deep  nature,  plowed  into  ridges,  [in  our  hot,  dry 
smnmers,  ridging  is  hardly  necessary — ^Ed.]  say 
4  feet  apart,  and  12  to  16  inches  high)  or  if  pre- 
ferred, into  rows  equidistant,  3  feet  apart,  so  as  to 
admit  of  cultiyation  both  ways.  The  ground  should 
be  thoroughly  pulverized  and  made  as  light  as  pos- 
sible. I&ayy  manuring  is  perhaps  unadyisable. 
A  manure  is  needed,  such  as  shall  keep  up  the 
hghtnesB  of  the  soil,  and  enable  it  to  hold  a  good 
heart  I  would  have  it  weU-rotted,  and  thrown  on 
broadcast. 

I  think  it  useless  to  attempt  to  grow  this  crop 
in  compact,  moist,  rich  soils.  Except  in  a  very  dry, 
or  warm  season,  the  crop  in  such  cases,  is  sure  to 
suffer  by  an  overgrowth  of  vines,  with  wateiv  tu- 
bers, bet  the  sprouts,  in  making  choice  of  ndge- 
cultore,  about  18  inches  apart,  mserting  them  in 
the  soil  in  the  same  manner  as  cabbage  plants.  It 
is  better  to  plant  in  a  dry  time,  than  mien  the  earth 
is  soaked  with  rain,  for  when  the  ground  becomes 
dry,  it  will  be  apt  to  bake,  and  check  the  growth  of 
the  sprouts.  Transplant  them  only  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  day.  Water  them  sparingly  with  water 
of  a  moderate  temperature.  There  should  be  oc- 
casional plowinffs,  as  loug  as  the  extent  of  the  vines 
win  allow  it  No  dirt  would  be  thrown  on  the 
vines.  In  hoeing,  never  throw  the  vines  into  a 
cluster,  about  the  top  of  the  hill,  it  will  hinder  the 
sun  from  giving  warmth  to  it  to  the  extent  desira- 
ble. The  vines  often  make  eight  feet  or  more,  in 
length,  in  a  rich  and  moist  soil,  which  is  some 
longer  than  they  need  be,  in  order  to  have  fine  tu- 
bers. Some  individuals  nip  the  ends,  in  order  to 
check  die  hauriant  growth.  I  have  heard  of  it  be- 
inff  recommended  to  keep  them  shortened  in  a  foot 
till  the  first  of  August,  and  then  allow  them  to  take 
their  own  course.  A  New  Jersey  farmer  recently 
declared  to  me  it  made  no  difference  whether  they 
were  shortened  or  not  Roots  are  frequently 
thown  down  at  intervals  along  the  trailing  vines, 
which  are  apt  to  produce  small  tubers  at  the  points. 
I  have  heard  different  opinions  expressed  as  to  the 
KMolts  of  allowing  the  vines  to  fasten  themselves 
beyond  the  immediate  centre  of  the  hill.  I  think 
ibortening  in  is  of  no  advantage,  and  that  loosen- 
ing may  have  its  uses,  according  to  the  richness  of  [ 
the  soil  and  the  moisture  of  the  weather. 


The  tubers  almost  always  stand  up  vertically  in 
the  BoO,  instead  of  lying  horizontally,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  common  potato.  I  advise  to  dig  before  the 
first  frost  If  the  vines  are  frosted,  the  potatoes,  it 
is  said,  become  waterjr,  and  will  not  keep  any 
length  of  time.  If  it  is  not  convenient  to  remove 
the  tubers  from  the  Ground  previous  to  the  early 
frost,  their  separation  rrom  the  vines  may  be  effect- 
ed by  passbg  a  sharp  knife  between,  just  above  the 
surface  of  the  grouno. 

In  preserving  these  potatoes  for  winter  use,  they 
must  always  be  kept  unexposed  to  the  atmosphere, 
in  a  dry  place,  where  a  pretty  uniform  temperature 
can  be  maintained,  the  safest  range  being  between 
50  to  60  degrees  Fah.  They  should  never  be  al- 
lowed to  become  sweaty.  F S. 


For  ike  Neie  Mng^and  Fanntr, 

WTOK  AHD  PEAT. 

Much  is  said  of  these  for  manure.  I  have  used 
them  in  various  ways,  and  find  some  equal  to  a 
rich  compost,  and  some  inferior  to  poor,  sandy 
loam.  It  depends  wholly  on  what  they  are  made 
of,  whether  forest  leaves,  receiving  the  wash  of 
rich  fields,  where  the  dung  has  been  spread  or  lain 
all  winter  in  heaps,  or  the  wash  of  much  travelled 
roads,  or  a  poor  bottomless  pond  hole. 

Much  is  said  of  bones  being  dissolved  by  ash- 
es  or  horse-dung;  when  pounded  or  ground  to 
one-half  inch  pieces,  and  covered  close  in  a  heap 
with  ashes,  and  not  so  that  they  will  heat,  they  wiu 
dissolve,  and  if  well  covered  with  loam  to  save  the 
ammonia,  they  are  what  is  wanted.  Much  is  said  of 
sprinkling  potato  vines  with  ashes  to  kill  the  buff 
tnat  causes  the  rot ;  but  if  there  are  ashes  ana 
lime  enough  in  the  ground,  and  good  seed  are 
planted,  there  will  be  good  potatoes  and  no  rot, 
either  in  potatoes  or  grapes. 

I  prepared  a  four  acre  lot  (which  had  been  en- 
tirely worn  out,)  with  leached  ashes,  which  con- 
tained Ume,  forty  years  aso,  and  have  used  ashes 
and  bone  dust  occasional^,  since.  Potatoes  have 
been  planted  on  some  part  of  it  every  year,  and 
they  have  been  invariably  soimd  and  good. 

If  a  man  will  prosper  m  business,  he  must  pay 
his  debts,  and  if^he  would  prosper  in  agriculture, 
he  must  put  back  something  of  the  same  nature 
which  he  has  taken  from  a  good  soiL  Exchanges 
of  views  are  important;  excuse  this,  and  I  have 
done. 

Can  you  inform  me  what  is  the  compodtion  of 
Babbitt's  grafting  wax;  you  will  oblige  me  by  so  do- 
ing. Yours  very  respectfully,     Fhineas  Pbatt. 

Remarks. — ^We  do  not  know  the  composition  of 
Babbitt's  grafting 


Cabroib  fob  Hobses. — Our  horses  are  now  feast- 
ing on  orange  carrots.  Since  we  began  feeding 
these  they  wm  not  eat  com — ^it  will  remain  all  the 
day  untouched  in  feeding  troughs  or  boxes.  Theo- 
rize and  calculate  as  we  may  as  to  the  c;reater  ex- 
pense of  roots  over  Indian  com,  and  the  greater 
quantity  of  nutritive  value  per  acre  of  the  latter, 
yet  every  &rmer  who  has  haa  experience  with  roots, 
must  admit  that  they  are  indispensable  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  animal's  health  during  the  season  of 
dry-feeding. 
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For  the  New  England  Fatmtr. 

MAHAOEMEHT  OF  BEES. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  have  read  with  pleasure  sever- 
al  articles  in  the  Farmer  relative  to  the  manage- 
ment of  bees  in  winter,  but  no  inducements  to 
adopt  any  system  are  laid  down.  I  am  somewhat 
engaged  in  the  culture  of  honey  and  the  honey 
bee,  and  thxis  for  have  been  very  successful ;  yet 
there  are  drawbacks  which  require  attention,  which 
we  can  obviate  if  we  wilL  I  object  to  putting  bees 
in  a  cellar,  packing  them  in  straw,  and  also  oury- 
ing  in  the  ground.  In  the  first  place,  a  damp  situ- 
ation woula  sooner  or  later  prove  downright  ruin 
to  them,  as  it  would  be  very  likely  to  mould  their 
combs  and  cause  disease  and  death ;  I  should  as 
soon  think  of  wintering  a  fiEunily  of  children  in  a 
cellar  and  having  them  come  out  healthy  in  the 
spring  as,  I  would  a  swarm  of  bees.  Packmg  them 
in  straw  is  also  wrong,  as  you  must  necessarily  stop 
a  free  circulation  of  pure  air,  which  is  so  essential 
to  all  animal  life.  Ine  method  of  burying  them  in 
the  ground,  is,  if  possible,  worse  than  either  of  the 
above,  for  a  closer  confinement  and  consequently  a 
ffreater  degree  of  dampness  must  prevail.  I  be- 
fieve  that  under  ordinary  circumstances  six  swarms 
out  of  eight  would  either  die  or  be  worthless  the 
first  season,  if  buried  in  the  ground.  A  swarm  re- 
duced from  four  thousand  to  two  or  three  himdred 
would  be  almost  worthless. 

The  method  which  I  practice  has  been  successful, 
never  having  lost  a  swarm  either  in  winter  or 
spring.  My  hives  are  twelve  inches  square  inside, 
with  an  opening  in  front  and  rear  for  egress  and 
ingress,  three  ixiches  long  and  half  an  inch  hieh, 
with  a  seven  by  nine  glass  inserted  in  the  rear  Tor 
the  purpose  of  witnessing  their  operations,  and  as- 
certaining if  they  have  a  sufficient  supply  of  honey 
for  winter  use,  &c.;  the  glass  to  be  covered  by  a 
door  that  can  be  opened  and  shut  at  pleasure. — 
About  the  first  of  JDecember,  the  hive  should  be 
placed  down  closely  upon  the  bottom  board,  with 
the  front  and  rear  entrance  opened  for  a  free  cii^ 
culation  of  pure  air,  which  is  indispensable.  I  now 
place  the  hive  in  a  dark,  unoccupied  room,  that  is 
rather  cold ;  even  if  the  thermometer  should  run  to 
ten  or  fifteen  degrees'  below  the  fireeang  point  it 
would  do  no  harm,  and  should  be  kept  at  as  even 
a  temperature  as  possible.  In  this  condition  a 
swarm  of  bees  will  consume  ten  or  twelve  pounds 
of  honey  less  than  they  would  were  they  exposed 
to  the  rays  of  the  sun.  In  the  course  of  the  win- 
ter, I  occasionally  open  the  doors  in  the  rear  of  the 
hives  to  ascertain  their  condition,  being  carefhl  to 
keep  the  frost  and  ice  out  of  the  entrances. 

When  sufficiently  warm,  say  the  last  of  March, 
they  may  be  taken  from  the  room  and  placed 
upon  the  bee-stand  whisre  they  are  to  be  kept 
ibr  the  summer,  and  if  the  weather  be  favora- 
ble, and  the  bees  wish  to  issue  out,  I  open  the 
door  in  the  rear  of  the  hive  for  the  purpose  of  let- 
ting in  the  lieht,  being  careful  not  to  let  any  of  the 
bees  out  untu  the  door  has  been  opened  at  least 
twenty-four  hours,  and  by  so  doing  t  prevent  t^em 
being  blinded  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  especially 
when  there  is  snow  on  the  ground.  Having  prac- 
tised the  above  system ,  I  feel  assured  that  uiere  is 
no  safer  way,  ana  feel  confident  that  should  any 
feel  disposed  to  follow  my  directions,  they  would 
not  fail  of  success. 

My  spring  management  is  somewhat  different; 


having  them  now  placed  upKm  the  stand,  I  close 
the  rear  entrance  perfectly  tight  to  stop  the  cur- 
rent of  air  under  them,  at  the  same  time  letdn^ 
the  rays  of  the  sun  strike  fitlly  upon  the  hives  to 
assist  m  creating  a  sufficient  degree  of  heat  to  prop- 
agate the  eggs  and  larva,  and  at  the  same  time  as- 
certain if  possible  if  there  is  a  supply  of  honey;  if 
not  sure  tnere  is  enough,  feed  with  a  little  honey  or 
syrup,  and  they  will  repay  as  many  dollars  as  cents 
are  paid  for  the  trouble.  Z.  ViMTON. 

Bad  Betkd,  VL,  Jipril,  1856. 


BZTEAOTS  AST)  EEPLIB8. 

FATALITY  AMONG  LAMBS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  wish  to  say  a  word  in  relation, 
to  a  singular  fatality  among  lambs  in  this  vicinity, 
which,  u  it  extensively  prevails,  as  I  think  it  does, 
will  have  a  disastrous  effect  on  the  wool  and  mutr 
ton  interest  in  Vt.  I  had  about  thirty  ewes  with 
lamb  this  spring,  all  in  good  condition,  and  the 
finest  grade.  The  lambs  began  to  come  about  the 
first  of  &iay,  and  down  to  uiis  time,  the  16th,  I 
have  but  one  lamb  living,  though  I  have  had  about 
twenty  in  all.  It  makes  no  di&renoe  whether  they 
come  in  stormy  or  fiur  weather,  it  is  all  the  same ; 
they  come  into  the  world  with  just  a  breath  of  life 
in  tneir  body,  and  will  live  from  half  an  hour  to 
twenty-four.  I  could  scarce  get  them  to  swallow 
any  nulk,  and  only  two  have  ever  stood  on  thttr 
feet. 

Some  fiurmers  are  able  to  raise  most  of  their 
lambs,  but  all  complain  that  they  are  very  hard  to 
raise,  and  some  are  as  bad  off  as  myself. 

My  sheep  have  not  run  among  beechnuts  this 
spring.  Some  say  the  trouble  is  caused  by  our 
cold  winter.  If  you  or  any  of  your  subscribers  can 
give  us  any  good  reason  for  the  lambs  dying,  I 
Euiould  be  very  thankful  for  the  same. 

Charles  S.  Paine. 

EoMi  BeOid,  Ft,  May  im,  1856. 

cow  POISONED. 

Frieni)  Farmer: — On  Saturday  last,  Mr.  Jo- 
seph Cline,  of  this  town,  lost  a  very  nice  cow,  pois- 
oned by  eating  what  we  call  Indian  poke,  or  swamp 
cabbage.  It  grows  in  wet,  swampy  land,  and  has 
been  used  to  soak  com  in  to  poison  crows,  and  is 
sure  to  accomplish  the  object. 

Dory,  Al  H.9 1856.         W.  N.  WlLKlNaoN. 

BOUND  YOLUMES. 

G.  F.  R,  SL  Mfanif  Vi.—We  can  supply  all 
the  previous  volumes  of  the  Farmer,  perfect,  with 
the  exception  of  the  March  number  of  vol.  6. 
Price  $1  25  a  volume.  The  transactions  of  the 
Agricultural  Societies  of  Mass.,  for  1855,  axe  not 
yet  published.  

WATER  PIPES. 

D.  Pratt,  Deep  River,  in  reply  to  inqmries  about 
water  pipes,  states  that  block  tin  is  used  in  that  re* 
gion,  and  found  convenient  and  profitable. 

Lauson  Taylor,  Suttotu — ^We  have  not  the  book 
}'0u  mention,  but  will  publish  a  table  on  the  8d>- 
ject  you  mention  when  we  can  find  or  prepare  one. 
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CATEBPQXABS— SnUFED  8QUIBBEL. 

Mr.  Fabxeb  : — There  seems  tobe  Tarioiu  meth* 
ods  of  destroying  the  caterpillar.  *'C."  recom- 
■lends  to  blow  them  off  with  gunpowder.  W.  G. 
Lewis  feeds  them  with  stnrits  of  turpentine ;  oth- 
en  bum  tiiem  with  bircn-bark  torch,  and  I  have 
seen  one  man  shower  them  with  soap-suds;  but 
the  best  method  I  ever  could  find,  is  to  take  a  dry 
mfollein  and  poke  it  into  the  nest,  then  roll  it  in 
the  fingers  and  wind  them  up  in  their  own  web  and 
orush  them  under  the  feet.  What  few  remain 
mav  be  destroyed  with  the  mulldn,  by  sawing  back 
ana  forth. 

To  prevent  the  striped  squirrel  di^ng  up  com, 
feed  them.  They  are  like  some  bipeds  we  have 
seal,  they  will  never  dig,  if  they  can  possibly  ^t 
a  living  without  Take  snelled  com,  and  scatter  m- 
to  the  cavities  of  the  stone  wall,  or  in  the  comers  of 
the  fence  around  the  field,  three  or  four  quarts  will 
be  sufficient  for  a  large  field.  I  have  tried  it  for 
many  ^'ears,  with  complete  success.    H.  Brigos. 

linrhaven,  VU 

BHODE  ISLAM)  OREENINO  APPLE. 

In  answer  to  a  subscriber's  inquiry  in  Dnxbury, 
about  the  Khode  Island  Greening,  I  would  sav,  your 
trees  have  probably  too  much  top,  so  that  there  is 
not  sap  enough  to  nourish  the  tree  and  carry  out 
the  fruit  to  perfection.  Apply  more  dressing  after 
pnming,  in  the  form  of  barn  manure,  oyster  shells, 
ume,  leached  ashes,  or  ifi  the  ground  be  dry,  chip 
dung ;  waaii  the  trees  occasionally  with  strong  soil 
soap-suds,  and  keep  the  soil  loose  around  them  by 
plowing  or  digging  around  for  some  distance. 

Dt/vfiM  Centre.  James  Pbesoott. 

GIPPORD  HOROAK  HORSE. 

Ib  there  a  horse  known  as  the  ''GiffordMorrai," 
if  so,  by  whom  owned,  and  where  kept,  and  wnatis 
hispe^gree.  J.  w,  a* 

Remarks. — ^There  is,  or  has  been  a  horse  by  the 
above  name — ^but  we  can  give  no  account  of  him. 
Brother  Howard,  of  the  CvlHvaiarf  will  be  likely 
to  know.  

WATER  CEIffENT  POR  ROOFS. 

I  wish  to  know  through  you,  or  of  those  who 
may  have  tried  it,  if  common  water  cement  will 
make  a  tight  and  durable  covering  on  a  flat  roof-— 
too  flat  for  shingles  to  turn  water  well  ?  Will  it 
stand  heat  and  frost  without  cracking  ?  If  so  how 
should  it  be  applied  ? 

If  you  or  some  of  your  correspondents  wiU  an- 
swer the  above  questions,  you  will  oblige  a 

Henniker,  1866.  Farmer. 

Remarks. — ^The  common  water  or  hydraulic 
cement  will  not  stand  frost — ^that  is,  when  the  ce- 
ment is  subjected  to  water  and  frost. 

Michael,  Bangor,  JUe.—- Tour  artiole  on  ^Bank- 
ing up  Houses,"  contains  valuable  suggestions.  We 
shall  reserve  it  for  a  more  seasonable  period* 

Wm.  L,  Green,  ^e.— We  can  give  you  no  reli- 
sble  information  of  the  fertilizer  or  chuniy  which 
you  inquire  about. 


culture  op  millet. 

What  kind  of  seed  is  the  best  to  sow  for  fodder, 
and  when  is  the  best  time  to  sow  it  ?  Will  it  do  to 
sow  it  on  stubble,  or  what  kind  of  land  will  be  best 
for  it,  the  time  to  cut  it,  &c  P       A  Subscriber. 

Jtfa/orrf,  CL 

Remarks. — ^There  are  two  kinds  of  millet,  the 
Turiush,  and  our  common  seed.  The  seed  of  the 
former  resembles  canary  seed.  We  have  never 
seen  the  plants  growing.  Should  advise  to  sow 
our  own.  Any  land  suitable  for  com  or  wheat  will 
produce  good  millet.  Sow  about  the  first  of  June. 
Cut  when  just  out  of  blossom. 

powder-post  IN"  umber. 

Mr.  Brown  : — I  wish  to  inquire  the  reason  of 
walnut  and  white  oak  timber  becoming  powder- 
posted  in  the  sap  part  of  the  timber  at  a  certain 
stage  of  seasoning  P    Can  you  give  a  remedy  P 

Smherstf  1656.  A.  B. 

PffilH  AS  A  MANURE. 

H.  W.  T.,  Taunton.— We  should  not  think 
alewives  at  fifty  cents  per  hundred  and  hauled  four 
miles,  would  make  a  profitable  manure.  See  arti- 
cle on  the  subject  of  fish  manure  in  the  April  num- 
ber of  the  Monthly  Farmer  for  the  present  yeari 
1856.  _ 

MEW  BUILDma  MATERIAL. 

To  Q.  B.  S.,  UxhridgefMa39.--¥o^\eT  &  Wells, 
N.  Y.  city,  have  published  a  little  work  entitled  "A 
Home  for  All,''  which  gives  a  good  deal  of  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  of  building  with  concrete. 


For  M«  New  England  Farmer, 

GOVS  HEAL  AND  FLOUB. 

Did  W.  H.  H.  suppose  he  was  at  work  upon 
me,  or  my  fellow  townsman,  J.  R.  P  Because  it  is 
a  serious  matter  and  no  small  honor  to  be  noticed 
in  a  public  journal ;  and  until  the  ''hash  is  settled,** 
we,  J.  It.  and  myself,  shall  have  a  bone  to  pick 
between  us.  Having  pointed  out  your  correspon- 
dent's oversight,  I  will  proceed  to  comment  upon 
those  portions  of  his  communication  that  refer  to 
me,  and  peradventnre  I  may  touch  upon  matter 
strictly  concerning  him  and  J.  K.,  for  which  I  shall 
have  to  crave  the  pardon  of  both,  inasmuch  as  I 
am  unable,  at  this  time,  to  discern  definitely  where- 
in W.  H.  H.'s  account  with  me  lies.  First,  he 
wishes  to  know  ''why  com  meal,  containing  two 
per  cent,  more  gluten  than  wheat,  will  not  make 
an  adhesive  dough  P  He  had  supposed  that  com 
meal  was  deficient  in  gluten,  partly  because  Dr. 
Pereira  had  said  so,"  and  partly  for  some  reason 
which  he  omits  to  mention,  out  which  I  surmise  to 
be  this,  viz.:  because  it  would  not  make  an  adhe- 
sive dough.  He  supposed  that  inasmuch  as  gluten 
was  known  to  possess  powerful  adhesive  quahties-^ 
it  being  used  on  selfnsealing  envelopes,  &c. — there- 
fore the  meal  that  contained  it  largely,  ought  to 
make  an  adhesive  dough,  but  as  com  meal  aid  not 
do  this,  he  concluded  that  it  was  "deficient  in  glu-> 
ten.**  "Perhaps,  however,**  he  adds,  "the  good  Dr. 
may  be  mistaken,'*  a  well  timed  and  sensible  ob- 
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serration  truly.  I  have  not  Dr.  P.'s  work  at  hand, 
but  Prof.  Jonnston  says,  as  I  stated  in  my  first 
communication,  that  corn  meal  contains  two  per 
cent,  more  gluten  than  wheat  flour.  If  these 
acknowledged  authorities  "agree  to  disagree,"  I 
shall  agree  not  to  interfere.  But  supposing  Prof. 
J.  to  be  right,  and  that  meal  contains  more  gluten 
than  flour,  and  yet  makes  a  less  adhesive  dough 
may  not  the  anomaly  be  explained  in  whole,  or  in 
part,  by  the  &cts,  first  that  meal  is  much  coarser, 
and  second,  that  it  contains  six,  and  sometimes 
seven  per  cent  more  fat  than  flour  ?  This  is  my 
answer  to  his  first  question. 

Next  he  inquires,  do  one  hundred  barrels  of  fine 
wheat  flour  contain  more  or  less  nutritious  matter 
than  the  same  weight  of  oat  or  com  meal  ?  My 
authority  for  saying  leas  is  Prot  Johnston,  (vide 
Chemistry  of  Common  Life,  voL  1,  p.  86.)  The 
last  of  his  inquiries  that  I  shall  notice  is,  whether 
it  is  true  that  the  ''potato-eating  Lrish"  have  fair, 
round  bellies?  ''Honest  Mike  FiLgan,  of  Tipper- 
ary,  avers  that  it  is  not  true."  ProL  Johnston  says 
as  follows :  "The  Hindoo  who  lives  on  rice,  the 
negro  who  lives  on  the  plantain,  and  the  irishman 
who  lives  exclusively  on  the  potato,  are  all  describ- 
ed as  being  more  or  less  pot-bellied,"  (vide  Qiem. 
Com.  Life,  voL  1,  p.  99.)  The  reason  of  this  is, 
that  a  given  amount  of  starch — ^the  substance  that 
enters  most  largely  into  the  composition  of  the  po« 
tato— contains  much  less  solid  nutriment  than  the 
same  amount  of  gluten,  and  consequently  a  larger 
quantity  of  starch  must  be  eaten  to  supply  the  same 
amount  of  nutriment  that  may  be  obtained  from  a 
much  smaller  bidk  of  gluten.  And  the  admission, 
in  large  quantities,  of  a  substance  so  light  and  po- 
rous as  starch  into  the  stomach,  woiud,  it  seems 
to  me,  have  a  decided  tendency  to  enlarge  that 
organ,  and  confer  upon  the  individual  a  somewhat 
corpulent  habit  However,  the  controversy  lies 
between  Michael  and  the  distinguished  chemist  to 
whom  I  have  twice  alluded.  Your  correspondent's 
remaining  remarks  and  inquiries  I  leave  to  J.  R. 
to  answer  as  he  sees  fit  The  subjects  to  which 
they  refer  he  is  eminently  qualified  to  elucidate. 
With  one  inquiry,  I  bid  my  fiiend,  W.  H.  H., 
adieu.  What  does  he  understand  by  "tissue  form* 
ing  material,"  gluten  alonei  or  gluten  combined 
with  starch  and  fat  P  J.  B.  B. 

Concordf  JlprU  7, 1860. 


SOTTBS  OB  ACIDS. 


The  sonraess  of  the  juice  of  a  lemon  and  the 
acidity  of  vinegar  are  so  well  known  that  the  mere 
mention  of  them  is  suflicient  to  omvey  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  chief  qualities  of  sours  or  acids  in  their 
natural  state.  There  are  so  many  acids  that  two 
or  three  pages  of  an  index  to  a  chemical  book  are 
taken  up  in  enumerating  them.  Every  fruit  con- 
tains an  acid ;  nearly  all  the  metals  are  capable  of 
fiorming  acids.  When  coal,  wood,  paper,  rag, 
charcoal,  brimstone,  phosphorus,  and  many  other 
substances,  are  burned,  acids  are  produced.  A 
flint  stone  is  an  acid.  There  is  an  acid  in  our  win- 
dow glass,  and  in  many  of  the  most  costly  precious 
stones.  The  air  we  breathe  contains  anaeid.  We 
create  an  acid  in  the  lungs  by  the  act  of  breathing. 
By  a  very  slight  change  sugar  can  be  converts 
into  oxalic  acid,  which  is  a  strong  poison.  Sugar, 
by  another  change,  is  convertea  into  vinegar. 
TiMM  two  illnstrationa  show  Uuit  a  vwaet  can  be 


converted  into  a  sour ;  but  when  sour  fruit  becomes 
sweet  it  proves  almost  to  demonstration  that  a  sour 
can  become  a  sweet  acid. 

The  most  powerful  acid  is  that  derived  from 
burning  sulphur — ^it  is  called  sulphuric  acid,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  important  articles  of  manufacture. 
Its  acidity  is  so  great  that  a  tea-spoonful  is  suffi- 
cient to  make  a  pailful  of  water  quite  sour.  Ni- 
tric acid,  obtained  from  nitre  or  salt-petre,  is  of 
the  next  importance  in  the  arts ;  it  is  so  corrosive 
that  it  has  long  been  uistingmshed  by  the  name  of 
aqua  foHii,  mat  is,  strong  water—- strong,  sure 
enough,  for  a  nodule  of  iron,  lead,  or  silver,  dis- 
solves in  it  like  sugar  placed  in  water.  From  the 
number  of  acids  which  we  find  in  nature,  and  the 
tendency  of  many  artificial  substances  to  become 
sour,  it  IS  evident  that  acids  and  sours  are  essen- 
tial to  our  lifb  and  well  being.  Acids  assume  all 
forms  and  colors ;  some  are  liquids,  some  gaseous, 
others  solid.  The  acids  of  fruits,  when  separated 
from  the  grosser  particles  that  accompany  them, 
are  very  beautiftu  and  crystalizable  substances. 
By  the  ingenuity  of  the  chemist,  the  sour  of  un- 
ripe apples,  grapes,  tamarinds,  lemons,  &c,  may 
be  crystalizea  into  beautiful  snow-white  bodies, 
which,  however,  when  touched  by  the  tongue,  at 
once  indicate  their  ori^  by  their  flavor. — Sep- 
timus PlESSE,  in  Scientific  Atntricafu 


To  Desttbot  Caxebfillabs. — ^A  gentleman  from 
Saugus,  whose  name  we  have  forgotten,  informs  ns 
that  he  has  found  the  use  of  molasses  very  effiecto- 
al  in  destroying  caterpillars ;  that  when  they  are  in 
the  nest  he  has  smeared  it  over  with  molasses,  and 
that  none  have  ever  escaped  from  it ;  that  they 
cannot  travel  over  a  limb  where  the  molasses  has 
touched,  and  that  it  does  not  in  any  way  injure  the 
tree,  and  that  upon  the  whole,  he  likes  it  better 
than  lifted  torches,  gunpowder,  soap-suds,  whale 
oil  soap,  or  even  the  thtunb  and  finger !  A  cheap 
and  easy  remedy.    Let  the  molasses  ''work.*' 


A]^FLES  \nTHOtrr  Blossom.— The  following  was 
sent  us  by  a  lady  in  Norwich,  Vt,  now  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  aghtyfour  years.  It  is  written 
with  her  own  hand,  which  is  aa  clear  and  legihle  aa 
the  print  you  are  now  reading. 

At  Barre,  Massachusetts,  I  saw  two  apple  trees 

which  never  blossomed,  but  bore  good  sized,  &ir 

apples.    I  inquired  into  the  jphilosophv  of  it,  and 

was  told  it  was  by  reversing  the  scion  when  grafted. 

M.  D.  B. 

Pabsnifs  for  Stock.— The  Ptaint  Fofmer  of 
March  27th,  in  a  valuable  article  on  the  Pannip, 
says : — ^It  is  excellent  as  food  for  horses,  cattle  and 
swine.  It  is  more  nutritious  than  the  carrot  The 
winter  butter  from  the  cows  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey^ 
fed  on  the  parsnip,  is  almost  as  ric£  in  flavor  and 
color,  as  when  they  are  fed  in  pastures.  It  beua 
frost  Well  If  left  in  the  ground  all  winter,  it  will 
be  good  in  the  spring.  Its  ash  has  36  per  cent 
potash.  Wood  ashes  make  a  good  manure  for  it 
It  is  more  hardy,  and  less  liable  to  disease  and  to 
insects  than  the  carrot  It  may  be  sown,  says  the 
Albany  OMoaUir,  in  the  iUL 


NEW  ENOLAKS  FABHES. 


PATSHT  BELF-AEGULATIXa  WnrS-MUL 


Hm  Kind  hu  been  jncMcd  into  the  lervioe  of 
Bun  on  knd,  u  well  u  on  the  aea,  in  mmy  w^;*. 
It  nited  the  water  to  iirigtte  the  Unda  of  the  an* 
deata,  H  well  aa  to  wtnnow  theii  gnin  *nd  fill  their 
nib.  Some  bteresting  reliea  are  left  of  die  wind- 
milli  of  OQT  &thera,  erected  toon  attei  the  settle- 
ffieat  at  Plymouth.  But  generally,  they  have  been 
fbund  Bomewhst  uncontrollable,  and  liat: 
brakoB  In  high  winda.  It  ia  mid  that  the  one  bere 
npmcnted  ii  cheap  and  not  liable  to  this 
tion. 

The  Pentushatua  Farm  Journal,  from  which 
we  take  the  dewriptitHt,  aayi  the  aocompanying 
■ngnTinga  illuatrate  an  hnproTeroent  for  whieh  a 
patent  waa  granted  to  Dr.  Fiank  O.  JohnaoD,  No. 
196  Bridge  St,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  on  the  16th  of 
January,  1S56. 

The  invrntian  oonaigti  in  proTiiUng  the  wingi  of 
tba  machine  with  weight*  and  apiiBgi,  wUdi  an 


■o  arranged  aa  to  control  the  position  of  the  winga, 

cauiing  them,  whenerer  their  velocity  is  too  peat, 

I  more  or  lesa  turned  edgewiae  to  the  mni, 

nee  vtna.    Also  in  providing  the  wind'wbee) 

with  a  atop  wheel,  arranged  in  such  a  manner  liiat 

(light  preamire  on  the  atop  wheel  baa  the  same 

effect  on  the  wings  as  an  increaaed  velocity  of'  the 

wind,  thua  enabling  the  wii^  to  be  turned'  edge- 

wife  to  the  wind,  and  the  mill  to  be  theiebjL  stopped 


In  the  engnring  flg.  1  la  a  pertpeetiTe,  and  figs. 
2,  3,  4,  sectioniil  views  bf  the  improvements.  Sim- 
ilar letters  refer  to  the  same  parts. 

The  sliding  weights  O,  figa,  1  and  31  eonnecting 
rods,  r,  and  spiral  aprings,  Y,  constHnte  Uw  gover- 
nor or  r^nlating  appantus.  When  &e  wheel  re- 
volves at  its  muimum  velocity,  the  weights  by  cen- 
trifugal force  are  thrown  out  &om  the  centre,  and 
the  cxttamitiea  of  the  rods,  r,  drawn  closer  togeth- 
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etf  which  causes  the  wings  to  turn  edgevnse  to  the 
wind.  The  tendency  of  the  mill  now  is  to  revolve 
slower  and  slower,  until  the  tension  of  the  springs 
shall  overcome  the- centrifugal  force  of  the  weights, 
which  will  slip  or  draw  them  in  towards  the  centre 
again,  and  thus  torn  the  wings  flat  to  receive  the 
wind,  and  give  the  mill,  whenever  the  wind  is  suffi- 
ciently strong,  a  uniform  velocity,  irrespective  of 
the  variation  of  wind  and  resistance  presented  to  it. 
One  weight  controls  three  wings,  by  conneding  one 
to  another.  To  give  the  mill  greater  or  less  veloc- 
ity it  is  only  neoessary  to  diminish  or  increase  the 
tension  of  the  springs,  Y,*which  is  done  by  turmng 
the  nuts,  n,  out  from  or  in  towards  the  centre.  To 
provide  against  strong  and  sudden  gusts  of  wind, 
the  wings  are  made  wider  on  the  back  than  on  the 
front  side  of  their  bearings,  so  that  they  will  turn 
back  and  crowd  the  weights  out  from  the  centre, 
before  the  velodty  neoessary  to  do  the  same  could 
be  acquired. 

The  stop-wheel,  C,  and  the  rods,  Z,  connecting  it 
and  the  weights,  constitute  the  stopping  apparatus 
which,  operates  as  follows: — ^Thus,  suppose  brake 
I  (fig.  2)  to  be  pressing  upon  the  stop-wheel,  and 
thus  stopping,  or  rather  holding  back,  said  wheel ; 
while  the  main  wheel  turns  on,  then  the  point,  O, 
would  rise  to  o,  or  as  iar  above  the  wind-shaft  as  it 
is  now  below  it,  and  thus  throw  out  the  weights 
from  G  to  g",  and  turn  all  the  wings  edgewise  to  the 
wind,  causing  them  to  stand  still  until  the  brake  h 
released ;  the  brake  is  mad^  to  operate  by  means 
of  a  weight  hung  upon  cord  h,  Tlus  governor  and 
stopping  apparatus,  it  will  be  seen,  revolve  with  and 
constitute  a  part  of  the  wind  wheel,  and  are  inde- 
pendent of  every  other  part  of  the  mill,  thus  mak- 
ing the  wind  wheel  alome  self-regulating,  and  al- 
rmoet  stopping  in  spite  of  the  gale. 

By  means  of  the  brace  M,  and  coUar,  S,  together 
^th  the  iron  bar,  R,  the  -ftiain  of  the  miU«  in  its 
tendency  to  be  blown  over,  is  brought  on  the  hot* 
torn  of  the  post  or  standard  as  well  as  on  the  top. 
If  the  mill  were  sustained  by  a  continuation  of  the 
spindle,  P,  a  distanpe  down  into  the  post*  the  whole 
mill,  by  the  peculiar  action  of  the  windt  would  ao- 
quijre  a  rooking  motion,  placing  the  spindle  and 
post  in  danger  of  being  broken  off,  which  liability 
is  wholly  prevented  by  the  above  arrangement—- 
Botary  motion  is  transmitted  from  the  wind-wheel 
to  pulley  y,  by  gearing,  in  the  usual  manner. 

Its  parts  are  simple ;  they  are  nearly  all  made  of 
strong  iron,  so  as  to  be  very  durable.  Many  of  the 
parts  are  provided  with  adjusting  screws,  whereby 
a  proper  degree  of  tension  may  be  secured ;  the 
machine  may  also  be  taken  down,  removed,  and  put 
up  again  very  easUy.  These  mills  are  sold  at  prices 
ranging  from  $60  to  $800,  according  to  sise.  For 
the  lowest  sum  a  machine  is  furnished  having 
about  the  power,  during  a  pleasant  breeze,  of  one 
man. 


For  the  New  Bn^a$^  Farmer. 

IHPEBFECTI0H8. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^Having  been  a  subscriber  to  your 
paper  for  more  than  one  year,  I  am  free  to  saj  that 
I  know  of  no  monthly  publication  which,  m  my 
opinion,  is  doing  an  equal  amount  of  j;ood.  Yet, 
I  would  beg  leave  to  say  that  in  my  judgment  it 
might  be  made  &r  better,  without  any  sidditianal 
cost.  I  refer  to  the  &ct,  that  the  Post  Office  nl- 
dress  of  ytry  many  of  your  coxrespondents  is  omit- 
ted, which  to  me  is  a  great  loss.  The  cmise  becomes 
Quite  apparent,  from  the  least  reflection.  Public 
discussion  upon  agricultural  matters,  all  agree, 
is  of  vast  importance,  and  it  is  pleasing  to  know 
that  numerous  clubs,  or  associations,  have  been 
formed  in  most  of  the  New  England  States  for  the 
laudable  purpose  of  diffusing  useful  knowledge  upon 
this  important  branch  of  industr}*.  It  is,  however, 
to  be  regretted  that  the  great  majority  of  those  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  pursuits  cannot,  or  do  not, 
participate  m  the  great  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
these  meetings. 

Some,  indeed,  seem  to  have  so  large  a  <'bumn" 
of  self-conceit,  that  they  will  not  he  tavghtt  whue 
others  aim  with  great  care  to  do  as  did  their  &th- 
ers.  There  is,  however,  a  large  class  who  are  aim- 
ing at  improvements.  They  are  not  satisfied  with 
present  attainments,  but  regard  the  experience  and 
experiments  of  others  as  worthy  of  tneir  notice ; 
consequently,  they  seek  to  learn  by  means  of  the 
press  what  others  say  upon  these  matters  in  which 
they  are  so  deeply  interested.  It  is,  however,  ob- 
vious that  few  lurinted  communications  on  agrfeol- 
tural  subjects  are  so  explicit  as  to  require  no  addi- 
tional explanations.  This  defect,  if  it  exist,  esn 
only  be  supplied  by  means  of  epistolary  correspon- 
dence through  the  post-office.  Hence,  I  trust,  all 
will  see  the  importance  of  having  the  post-office  ad- 
dress deariy  attached  to  the  namies  of  those  who 
are  contribuUng  so  largely  to  the  colums  of  a  wofk 
so  universally  popular  and  reliable  as  the  AVtv 
England  FanMT.  SoLOHON  Steels. 

Vtrhy  lAne,  Vt.,Ftb.,  1856. 


^lor  ike  New  JBngkmd  Fanwr 

THE  PAST  WHfTEB, 

Asm  THE  VEBMONT  CENTRAL  RAILROAD, 

Mr.  Parmer  : — Some  thirty  years  since  a  Qei^ 
iium  Duke  travelled  through  a  portion  of  Canada 
and  '^the  States,"  and  published  nis  two  volumes  of 
travels  on  his  return.  Of  Vermont,  he  said,  **The 
women  of  Vermont  are  very  fat,  have  yellow  hair, 
and  all  smoke."  It  seems  he  passed  through  Lake 
Champlain,  did  not  land,  and  only  saw  some  emi- 
grants on  one  of  our  wharves,  just  ftt)m  the  onld 
oounthrie.  This  statement  is  muoh  tike  y<>ur  New 
Hampshire  correspondent's,  published  in  your  por 
per  of  the  3d  inst 

In  my  statement  of  weather,  &c,  dated  Feb.  11» 
I  said,  "The  trains  on  the  Central  Railroad,  from 
Windsor  on  (printed  over)  Connecticut  River  to 
Burlington  on  Lake  Champlain,  have  not  lost  a 
trip,  nor  have  they  been  delayed  so  as  to  be  •  mors 
than  fifteen  minutes  behind  making  time  gId  this 
road  —  9omeHmes  late  caused  by  non-arrital  of 
trains  on  connecting  roads,"  ( 

The  data  for  this  and  the  Vermont  and  tf3uBda 
road  was  taken  at  the  office  of  the  Central  insd 
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liw  lOthy  and  written  on  the  11th  Februarr  and 
tent  you.  On  the  12th,  the  same  night  niend 
Varney  was  ao  unfortunate  as  to  be  an  hoar  late, 
m  haa  a  8%ht  blow.  StiU,  friend  Varney  should 
not  have  growled  at  one  hour's  detention,  as  had 
he,  the  same  day,  taken  the  southern  route  via  Bel- 
lows Falls,  he  would  have  stopped  at  a  farm-house 
on  tiie  mountain,  and  been,  instead  of  ontt  thirty'' 
gix  hours  behind  time,  notwithstanding  the  roads 
in  our  vallt^  were  all  in  running  order. 

A  statement  of  the  weather  from  Feb.  11  to  this 
time  would  surprise  him  quite  as  much  as  the  last, 
(which  I'  assure  him  was  strictly  true,)  and  con- 
vince even  so  great  a  traveller  as  he  is,  that  the 
vaHev  of  Lake  Champlain  has  "presented  an  excep- 
tion*^ to  the  generally  severe  past  winter.  I  may 
Boon  make  compararive  tables,  and  send  you. 

If  friend  Varney  had  seen  a  &t,  yellow-haired 
vroman  smoking  at  St.  Albans,  and  had  made  the 
same  statement  of  the  women  of  Vermont  that  the 
German  Duke  did,  he  would  not  have  been  more 
unfortunate  in  his  conclusions  than  he  \}bb  been  in 
the  present  case.  G.  Goodbich. 

Burlinghn^  VI.,  May  26,  1866. 


J^  tie  New  BngUmd  Farmer. 

THE  PBOFIT  OF  FATTEHIHO  SWINE. 

BT  P*  HOLBBOOK. 

In  an  article  in  the  Monthly  Farmer  for  April, 
1854,  I  endeavored  to  show  that  swine  may  be 
profitably  fiittened  in  New  England;  and  in  the 
Farmer  for  May,  1854,  and  again  in  that  for  July, 
1855, 1  gave  the  results  of  experiments  in  feeding 
pigs,  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the 
soundness  of  the  views  advanced  in  my  first  article. 
Since  writing  those  papers,  I  have  made  yet  anoth- 
er trial  of  the  cost  and  profit  of  feeding,  and  mU 
now  give  the  details. 

On  the  2d  of  January,  1856, 1  commenced  feed- 
ing five  lean  shoats,  weighing  respectively,  80,  77, 
70,  66  and  61  lbs.,  or,  in  all,  354  lbs.,  gross  weight 
lliey  were  placed  in  apartments  consisting  of  a 
compost  pen,  about  10  feet  wide,  by  14  feet  long, 
and  an  eating-room  connected  therewith.  The 
Htter  made  by  two  horses  was  daily  thrown  into 
the  pen ;  scrapings  from  the  woods,  consisting  of 
leaves,  decayed  sticks  and  rich  mould,  were  occa- 
sionally added,  say  two  loads  or  a  cord  once  a  fort- 
night ;  and  clean  straw  was  frequently  given  to  the 
pigs,  which  they  arranged  in  the  pen,  for  bedding, 
to  suit  themselves.  It  was  quite  an  advantage  to 
have  the  pigs  make  their  bed  in  the  compost  heap, 
as  the  pen  not  being  very  large,  the  whole*  heap 
was  influenced  by  the  heat  generated  by  the  pigs 
while  lying  in  their  bed,  so  that  it  did  not  freeze 
deeply^  even  in  the  coldest  weather.  The  litter 
firom  the  horses  also  contributed  to  keep  out  frost. 

As  in  the  experiments  heretofore  made,  so  also 
In  this,  the  pigs  were  fed  on  com  and  cob  meal, — 
the  rule  being  to  give  them  all  they  would  eat  with 
a  good  appetite,  and  keep  the  trough  clean.  Im- 
mediately after  feeding  them  at  a  given  time,  the 


meal  for  the  next  feeding  was  ]^aeed  in  the  biuret, 
hot  water  poured  on  to  scald  it,  and  the  wash  of 
the  kitchen  afterwaxds  added,  the  mess  standing  in 
a  warm  pkoe  the  while,  to  soak  and  swelL  Each 
grist  of  ears  of  com,  when  put  up  to  be  ground 
for  the  pigs,  was  carefully  measured,  and  at 
once  charged  to  them,  so  that  all  shrinkage  from 
toll  taken  out  or  otherwise,  was  placed  to  their  de- 
bit Entire  accnraoy  was  aimed  at  in  keeping  the 
acconnt  « 

The  pigs  were  thus  treated  till  the  8th  of  April 
last,  when  they  were  sold  to  the  butcher  at  9  cents 
the  pound,  dressed, — ^he  charging  for  the  slaughter- 
ing. The  five  weired,  dressed,  786  lbs.  They 
consumed  eighty-four  bushels  of  com  and  cob,  or 
forty-two  bushels  of  clear  com.  During  the  time 
of  feedmg,  they  were  supplied  with  twelve  loads  of 
raw  material  from  the  woods,  which  they  pulverised 
and  enxiehed,  and  mixed  with  the  litter  from  the 
horses  and  the  straw  for  bedding,  making  up  a  com- 
post of  the  best  quality,  both  as  regards  material 
and  mode  of  manufacture. 

Com  was  worth  in  January  last,  in  this  mariiet, 
about  one  dollar  and  ten  cents  per  bushel ;  but  has 
been  gradually  falling  in  price,  till  now  it  is  about 
eighty  cents,  by  the  quantity. 

The  five  pigs  may  be  accounted  with  as  follows : 

785  lbs.  of  pork,  net,  at  S  cents  per  lb • $70,06 

D«dtM^  84  buehela  oom  and  cob,  or  42  buihels 

clear  corn,  at  an  average  price  of  $1  per  bo.  .$43,00 

Deduct  paid  for  slaughtering  tbe  five ^ 8,7ft 

Deduct  paid  for  tbe  lean  sboata  $4  each 20,00  05,^ 

Balance,  above  the  market  value  of  oom  oonsamed...fi,90 

And  the  pigs  have  converted  12  loads  of  raw  ma- 
terial into  good  comnoBt,  worth  a  bushel  of 
eon.  or  $1  per  load $12,00 

From  which,  If  you  please,  deduct  the  cost  of 
farni^hiug  material,  say  60  cents  per  load, 
which  is  pretty  high 0,00   6,00 

Profit  on  the  five  pigs $10,90 

This  is  the  sixth  experiment  I  have  made,  to  as- 
certain the  cost  and  profit  of  fattening  swine,  and 
it  shows  less  profit  than  any  other  one  of  the  six ; 
and  I  attribute  the  smaller  return  mainly  to  the 
extreme  and  longKK>ntinued  cold  weather  of  the 
past  winter.  Probably,  if  I  had  fed  these  pigs  a 
month  longer,  bo  as  to  have  given  them  the  advan- 
tages of  warmer  weather,  to  lay  on  hi,  the  gain  in 
proportion  to  tbe  com  consumed  would  have  been 
materially  greater  than  now  appears.  However,  ex- 
tremely unfavorable  as  the  season  was,  yet  the  pigs 
paid  more  for  the  com  consumed,  than  it  could 
have  been  sold  for  in  market,  by  the  quantity,  and 
supplied  a  pile  of  compost  worth  more  than  they 
get  credit  for  in  the  account. 

Here,  in  New  England,  we  must  use  all  resooioes 
available  at  a  reasonable  cost,  if  we  would  keep  our 
best  lands  up  to  the  desirable  pitch  of  fertility,  and 
much  more,  if  we  wouldimprove  those  that  have  been 
worn  by  long  and  severe  cropping,  or  that  never, 
by  nature,  had  more  than  a  thin  hungry  soiL  The 
means  for  the  mo^t  part  employed  must  be  those 
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oflbrded  by  the  farm  itself.  My  olject,  in  all  thoie 
experiments  with  swine,  has  been  to  show  to  my- 
self and  to  others,  one  of  the  ways  In  which  the 
products  of  the  farm  may  be  disposed  of  so  as  to 
give  them  back  to  it  in  compost  with  materialn 
otherwise  lying  waste  or  idle,  and  get  as  good  a 
price  for  the  crop  as  though  it  had  been  directly 
exchanged  ibr  money.  Here  is  the  policy  for  him 
who  desires  to  live  by  farming :  so  direct  the  busi- 
ness as  to  obtain  a  reasonalje  return  for  capital  and 
labor  invested,  without  robbing  the  soil  He  who, 
eager  for  a  present  income,  regardless  of  the  future 
condition  of  his  form,  takes  all  from  it  he  can  get, 
returning  Bttle  or  nothing  back,  is  not  unlike  the 
man  in  the  &ble,  who  fortunately  possessing  a 
goose  that  laid  a  golden  egg  every  day,  was  not 
content  with  so  sure  but  slow,  an  income,  and  think- 
ing to  seize  a  large  treasure  at  once,  mangled  and 
tortured  the  faithful  goose,  and  in  the  end  lost  all. 

F.  HOLBBOOK. 

BraUUsbwro\  May  27,  1856. 


or  iron  I  and  have  given  orden  for  more  to  take 
the  place  of  iron.*^ 
^  I  regret  that  there  is  not  some  one  m  this  re- 

Son  that  would  commence  the  manufacture  on  a 
rge  scale,  as  I  am  continually  havTng  applications 
for  it.  It  is  out  of  my  line,  and  I  have  as  much  to 
do  at  drain  tile  as  I  can  attend  to. 

James  M.  Craptb. 
Whatdy,  Mats.,  May  15,  1856. 


For  the  Nnt  Engiand  Parmer. 

STONE  WATE&  PIPES. 

Mr.  Editor  : — In  the  monthly  Farmer  for  May 
I  noticed  an  inquiry  made  by  TL  Morse,  of  John- 
son, Vt.,  as  to  the  best  material  to  use  for  convey- 
ing water  to  buildings.  Some  two  jears  ago,  I 
commenced  the  manufacture  of  drain  tile  in  Wnate- 
ly,  and  the  thought  occurred  to  me  that  a  pipe  for 
aoueduct  purposes  might  be  made  of  stone  ware, 
wnich  would  oe  the  desideratum,  both  as  regards 
cost  and  durability,  and  not  only  that,  but  freedom 
from  deleterious  matter,  as  there  is  no  poisonous 
substance  used  in  the  manufacture  of  stone  ware. 
The  only  articles  used  in  its  composition  are  clay, 
Tcommonly  known  as  pipe  clay,)  and  salt,  which 


Fortke  Nnp  Englomd  Pa 

WHT  SMALL  POTATOES  ABE  BEST. 

Mb.  Brown  : — I  have  seen  much  in  vour  excel- 
lent paper  on  the  planting  of  large  and  small  po- 
tatoes, as  seed  for  crops.  1  take  neither  side  in  the 
controversy.  If  I  tooK  either,  I  shotdd  incline  to 
the  small  potato  party,  and  my  reasons  for  so  do- 
ing you  will  see  in  what  follows. 

That  which  vegetates  in  the  potato  is  the  eye.— 
It  would,seem,  at  first  sight,  likely  to  make  little 
difference,  whether  the  eye  of  the' larger  or  small- 
er potato  were  used  for  seed.  Indml,  it  would 
seem,  that  as  more  of  the  nutritive  matter  of  the 
potato  surrounds  the  eye  in  a  large  than  in  a  small 
potato,  it  would  be  better  to  use  the  lar^  potato 
than  the  small  one  for  seed.  But  herein  is  the  eril 
which  follows  the  use  of  the  larger  potato  for  this 
purpose— to  wit,  the  (quantity  of  alimentary  matter, 
m  a  large  potato,  is  disadvantageous,  by  promoting 
too  great  a  development  of  sterns  and  leaves; 
while  on  the  other  hand,  the  less  alimentary  mat- 
ter in  a  small  potato  makes  it  better  for  seed  to 
produce  good  crops  than  a  large  one,  because  it 
less  promotes  mnkness  of  stems  and  leaves. 

But  still  a  question  remains  behind,  whi  vm  (&e 
poiatOi  large  or  small,  tokole,for  seed  ?  Why  raise 
a  question  between  large  ana  f^mall  potatoes,  breth- 
ren of  the  same  family,  and  each  entitled  to  pw)- 
duce  after  its  kind  ?  When  I  was  a  l>oy,  it  was  the 
employment  of  *'us  boys"  to  cut  the  potatoes  in  the 
eveninp,  during  planting-time,  into  sets  for  plant- 
ing,    t  suppose  this  is  done  now,  not  to  save  seed, 


forms  the  outside  fflarine,  applied  when  the  ware  is 

at  a  white  heat.  The  inside  glazing  is  composed  of  but  because  potatoes,  when  planted  as  sets,  run  leas 
common  clfty.  So  you  see  that  there  can  be  no  (o  tops  and  stems  than  whole  tubers,  and  produce 
objection  to  the  material,  so  far  as  that  is  con-  ~  '       ' 

cemed.    I  therefore  made  a  quantity  of  the  pipe, 


in  sections  of  two  feet,  one  end  of  each  having  a 
socket  or  enlargement  to  receive  the  other  end  of 
its  fellow  into  it,  some  two  inches  or  more ;  thlo 
ioint  is  made  tight  by  means  of  melted  brimstone 
being  poured  into  the  space  remaining  in  the  sock- 
et, thus  making  a  perfectly  tight  joint.  They 
should  be  laid  below  the  effects  of  the  frost,  or  the 
liability  of  cattle  stepping  on  them.  In  that  case 
1  do  not  know  of  anything  that  will  compare  with 
it  for  durability  or  cheapness.  The  pipe,  I  have 
hince  learned,  is  manufactured  extensively  in  Ohio, 
and  to  some  extent  in  Somerset,  in  this  State.  It 
has  been  submitted  to  a  test,  to  ascertain  its 
strength,  by  A.  Stanwood,  formerly  superintendent 
of  pipes,  Cochituate  Water-works,  and  found  to 
sustain  a  pressure  of  300  pounds  to  the  square  inr^h, 
or  greater  than  a  column  of  water  650  feet  high, 
without  injury  to  the  pipe.  Messrs.  Bemis  &  Mc- 
Clellan,  of  Chicopee,  nave  a  large  quantitv  laid, 
and  speak  of  it  tnus :  —  **It  has  oeen  in  constant 
use  smce  it  was  kid,  conveying  the  water  to  our 
entire  satisfaction.  We  have  sreat  confidence  in 
its  durability,  and  believe  it  to  be  raperior  to  lead 


more  than  whole  tubers.  I  last  year  planted  a 
small  piece  of  land  with  potatoes  of  &ir  sue,  and 
another  piece  of  land  with  potatoes  cut  in  sets. 
My  man  testified,  with  Irish  vehemence,  that  the 
whole  potatoes  gave  stalks  and  to  spare  j  but  that 
the  sets  yielded  abundantly  of  praters^ 

But  as  I  am  accused  of  borrowing  my  wit,  with- 
out giving  the  lender  credit,  (and  I  confess  I  do 
borrow  it  all,  for  I  came  into  the  world  with^  none, 
and  could  never  originate  any,)  I  will  quote  Lindley, 
no  mean  authority.  After  saying  that  in  laving 
down  cuttings  of  the  grape  vine,  each  eye  must  narc 
a  larj^  piece  of  alburnum  attached  to  it  to  nourish 
it,  Lmdley  adds,  "The  provision  of  alimentaiT  n»t^ 
ter  may,  however,  be,  in  some  case,  disadvantar 
geous,  by  promoting  too  great  a  development  of 
stems  and  leaves,  of  which  the  potato  itself  is  an 
instance.  Theoretically,  the  more  nutritive  matter 
there  is  for  the  eyes,  the  greater  crop  there  will  be; 
and  so,  probably,  there  is  of  leaves  and  stems ;  and 
it  would  seem  that  whole  potatoes  should  be  more 
advantageous  to  plant  than  sets.  But  I  have  provw, 
by  a  series  of  numerous  experiments,  that  the 
weight  of  potatoes,  per  acre,  is  greater,  under  cqw 
circumatances,  from  sets  than  from  whole  tuberSf 
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by  upwards  of  from  seven  hundred  weight  to  three 
tons  per  acre ;  and  considerably  more,  on  compar- 
ison of  the  clear  produce,  after  aeducting  the  weight 
of  sets,  in  both  c^s.  In  these  instances,  I  sup- 
posed the  rankness  of  the  vegetation,  from  the 
whole  tubers,  to  be  the  cause  of  the  diminished 
crop ;  for  the  stems  were  unable  to  support  them- 
selves, and  were  blown  about,  laid,  and  broken  by 
the  wind."      M. 

For  the  New  Engkmd  Fiurmer. 

LUTESE  CASLION. 

Mb.  Editor  : — Believing  the  plan  which  you  an- 
nounced a  few  weeks  since  of  publishing  brief  hi- 
(graphical  sketches  of  "men  distinguished  for  their 
aoility  and  influence  in  matters  pertaining  to  agri- 
culture," will  prove  to  be  one  or  the  most  valuable 
features  of  your  excellent  journal,  I  have  written 
lor  publication  the  following  notice  of  the  life  of 
this  individual,  although  I  nave  too  much  regard 
for  his  well-known  modesty,  to  claim  for  him  a 
rank  among  the  "distinguished,"  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  that  word.  Bom  in  the  neighborhood  in 
which  he  lived  and  died,  he  passed  the  quiet  and 
undistinguished  life  of  a  country  former.  And  it  is 
for  this  reason,  that  his  example  in  many  respects 
may  be  of  greater  value  to  those  who  are  struggling 
with  the  obstacles  and  discouragements  that  he  en- 
countered, than  it  would  be  had  his  course  been 
marked  by  those  rare  events,  or  those  uncommon 

Sualities,  which,  fiiUing  to  the  lot  of  the  few,  make 
tiem  prominent,  distinguished,  fiimous.  The  great 
and  the  glaring,  the  uncommon  and  the  rare,  nave 
lon^  been  the  exclusive  subjects  of  the  biographer. 
And  were  it  to  be  announced  to-day  that  the  real 
object  of  biography  is  to  excite  dissatisfaction  with 
the  business  of  farming  and  the  occupations  of  every- 
day-life, and  to  teach  the  young  to  look  to  trade, 
speculation,  politics,  literature  and  war  as  the  only 
avenues  to  wealth  and  honor,  would  our  books  on 
that  subject  need  any  alteration  or  revision? — 
Would  not  their  examples  be  directly  to  the  point? 
But  if  biography  ia  to  teach  the  philosophy  of  com- 
mon life  by  examples  that  shall  afford  hope  and  en- 
couragement to  the  multitude  who  find  its  trials 
and  difficulties  dishearteoing,  then  there  must  be 
a  radical  change.  Napoleon  made  the  Life  of  Al- 
exander his  constant  companion!  the  merchant  can 
do  the  same  with  the  Diary  and  Correspondence  of 
Amos  Lawrence ;  and  the  politician  may  do  well, 
perhaps,  to  study  the  history  of  Talleyrand  j — ^but 
whose  biography  affords  a  model  for  the  young 
fiurmerP  Where  shall  he  find  examples  applicable 
to  his  sphere,  and  possible  with  his  means  P  It 
cannot  be  doubted  that  perseverance,  tact,  skill, 
generalship,  and  all  the  nobler  traits  of  human  na- 
ture, are  aa  often  displayed  on  the  form  as  in  the 
camp,  the  cabinet  or  the  counting>house.  Let  it, 
then,  become  a  part  of  the  duty  of  agricultural  pa- 
pers to  furnish  these  examples  i  and  until  the  atr 
Iraetions  of  style  and  manner  which  good  writers 
have  the  power  of  throwing  around  the  subjects  of 
their  pen  can  be  secured,  something  may  be  done 
by  those  of  less  humble  chums,  by  presenting  the 
example  of  good  and  fidthful  men,  to  encourage  to 
penererance  in  the  duties  of  common  life,  and  to 
eontentment  with  the  character  of  a  citizen  and 
neighbor. 

"nie  subject  of  this  notice  was  bom  in  Heading, 
Windsor  u>unty,  Vermont,  January  21, 1792,  and 


died  February  24, 1856.  Being  the  oldest  of  his 
fethex's  family,  his  services  were  required  at  home 
at  so  early  an  age  that  even  the  scanty  advantages 
of  the  district  school  of  those  days  were  in  his  case 
considerably  abridged.  Probably  reading,  writing, 
spellinfi;  and  arithmetic  were  the  only  branches  to 
which  he  paid  any  attention  at  school.  Atlases,  or 
maps,  of  any  kind  were  not  introduced  until  manv 
years  after  his  leaving  school,  and  he  has  told  his 
children  that  he  was  indebted  to  the  books  he 
bought  for  them,  for  his  first  lesson  in  geography. 

After  twenty-one  years  of  age,  Mr.  Curlton 
worked  out  by  the  month  for  about  five  years. — 
Farm  wages  were  then  much  lower  than  at  pres- 
ent, while  some  things  that  a  young  man  has  to 
buy  were  much  higher.  Aside  nrom  one  year  that 
he  worked  for  his  fiither  and  received  a  pair  of 
steers  worth  forty  dollars,  his  wages  probably  aver- 
aged less  than  ten  dollars  a  month,  and  he  paid  as 
hi^h  as  fifty  cents  a  yard  for  cotton  cloth  for  his 
shirts.  Yet  the  savings  of  these  years,  insignifi- 
cant as  so  small  a  sum  is  apt  to  appear  to  young 
men,  proved  the  foundation  of  a  competence  that 
many  fail  to  secure  with  much  larger  wages  and 
more  favorable  opportumities. 

Two  or  three  years  after  his  marriage,  he  as- 
sumed the  maintenance  of  his  wife's  parents,  and 
moved  on  to  their  farm.  This  undertaking  so  of- 
ten attended  by  more  or  less  of  family  jealousy  and 
trouble,  was  performed  to  the  entire  satisfaction 
both  of  the  old  people  and  of  their  children  and 
grandchildren,  who  at  the  death  of  his  father-in- 
law,  the  late  Dea.  Nathaniel  Pratt,  numbered  for- 
ty-six, including  great-grandchildren,  most  of 
whom  resided  but  a  short  distance  from  the  old 
homestead,  to  which  they  were  perhaps  more  than 
ordinarily  attached.  As  one  of  the  number,  I  feel 
it  but  justice  to  add  that  our  frequent  visits  to  our 
grand-parents  were  as  pleasant  and  cordial  after 
the  transfer  of  the  property  as  before.  Tnis  fact, 
which  might  be  regarded  as  strictly  a  family  or  per^ 
sonal  matter,  is  alluded  to  with  the  impression  that 
it  may  afford  a  valuable  suggestion  to  ail  who  are  or 
may  be  placed  in  similar  circumstances.  "New 
lords,  new  laws,"  is  an  old  adage.  And  it  is  but 
natural  for  those  situated  as  Mr.  Garlton  was,  to  feel 
that  others  ought  to  respect  such  a  change  of  own- 
ership as  took  place  in  this  case,  while  those  rel^ 
tives,  on  the  other  hand,  who  have  been  accus- 
tomed firom  their  infancy  to  regard  the  old  place  as 
a  home,  find  it  difficult  to  respect  the  rights  of  a 
new  occupant 

At  the  time  Mr.  C.  took  possession  of  the  old 
farm,  it  had  become  so  run  out  as  to  produce,  the 
first  year,  little  more  hay  than  would  feed  the  stock 
that  ne  had  bound  himself  to  keep  for  the  exclu- 
sive use  of  the  old  people,  and  from  the  want  of 
necessar}'  farm-buildmgs,  he  lost  four  young  cattle 
the  first  winter.  The  estate  was  somewhat  m  debt, 
and  money  so  scarce  that  he  was  obliged  to  pay  12 
per  cent  for  sOme  he  had  to  borrow  to  meet  his 
taxes  and  other  pressing  demands.  It  was  a  dark 
day,  and  fortune  seemed  against  him.  A  piece  of 
cloth  that  his  wife  had  made  for  a  cloak  for  herself 
was  sold  to  a  youn^  man  who  wanted  a  wedding- 
suit,  and  paid  for  with  a  note  which  proved  worth- 
less, when  offered  to  the  merchant  to  whose  ac- 
count it  was  intended  to  apply.  Under  the  circum- 
stances this  was  a  heavy  loss,  and  he  often  spoke  of 
its  takinff  him  four  years  to  outgrow  the  loss  of  fif- 
teen dollars !    The  next  web  that  was  manufao- 
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tured  for  the  cloak  was  agun  disposed  of  in  part 
payment  of  the  purchase  of  a  horse  for  the  old  peo- 
ple»  in  place  of  one  that  died.  With  such  a  wife  a 
man  might  well  take  courage.  I  hare  often  heard 
him  say  that  for  three  years  they  did  not  spend  so 
much  as  ''a  quarter"  by  way  of  pleasure  or  amuse- 
ment The  first  money  he  received  from  his  farm 
was  by  the  sale  of  wool  from  the  middle  of  the 
fleece,  at  twenty-five  cents  a  pound — the  remnants 
being  kept  at  home  to  be  worked  up  in  his  family. 
The  difficulty  which  the  farmers  of  that  day,  and  of 
that  section,  experienced  in  obtaining  money*  will 
hardly  be  appredated  by  the  young  men  of  the 
present  time.  Nor  will  they  understand  how  a 
man  of  Mr.  Carlton's  skill  to  plan,  and  of  his  en- 
ergy and  perseverance  to  execute,  could  have  felt 
the  loss  of  fifteen  dollars  for  four  years.  The  sale 
of  a  few  Iambs  was  then  almost  the  only  resource 
for  raising  money  with  many  farmers  in  Vermont. 
They  manufactured  their  own  clothing,  and,  with 
the  aid  of  a  blacksmith,  prettv  much  all  of  their 
own  tools,  and  thus  managed  to  get  along  with 
very  little  ready  cash ;  consequently  the  reception 
of  a  small  sum  was  an  event  to  be  remembered,  es- 
pecially when  as  in  this  case,  it  came  as  the  "first 
fruits''  of  his  labor.  The  produce  and  stock  of  his 
farm,  however,  soon  increased,  so  that  he  was  able 
to  devote  a  small  sum  annually  to  the  reduction  of 
Ins  debts,  after  providmg  for  the  support  of  a  large 
family.  I  regret  that  I  am  not  able  to  speak  more 
particularly  of  the  improvements  which  ne  has  ef- 
fected upon  the  farm.  But  perhaps  it  is  sufficient 
to  say  that  he  added  somethmg  to  the  "grand  list" 
of  the  town — something  to  the  real  wealth  of  the 
country,  by  his  well  directed  labors,  based  upon  the 
principle  of  cultivating  thoroughly  and  manurine 
&^hiy  all  the  land  he  plowed,  and  of  keeping  good 
stock  or  none. 

Mr.  Oarlton  was  not  a  trading  farmer.  He  nev- 
er bought  an  animal  or  anything  else,  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  traffic  This  I  am  aware  is  not  in  ao- 
coraance  with  the  advice  of  some  agricultural  wri- 
ters, who  hold  that  skill  in  trading  is  as  essential 
to  luccess  in  fiurming  as  in  commerce.  It  was  not 
from  the  want  of  judgment,  or  knowledge  of  the 
value  of  property,  that  he  refrained  from  trading. 
Few  men  knew  better  the  worth  of  both  real  and 
personal  estate.  The  opinion  of  Mr.  Carlton 
as  to  the  value  of  a  &rm  or  an  animal  was  often 
consulted  by  his  relatives  and  neighbors,  and  they 
considered  themselves  safe  in  acting  upon  it.  Per- 
hape  the  value  of  his  example  in  this  respect  would 
be  oetter  appreciated  by  trading  fiirmers  were  they 
to  estimate  fairly  all  the  incidental  expenses  of 
money,  time,  ana  distraction  of  mind  wnich  their 
most  lucky  trades  really  cost  The  only  advice  in 
relation  to  business  Mr.  C.  gave  his  son  during  his 
last  illness  waft-^to  work  what  he  was  able  to  on  a 
farm,  trade  no  more  than  was  necessary  for  his  fiirm- 
ing  business,  and  to  keep  his  name  from  other  peo- 

Pl«';  paper- 
Mr.  C.  was  a  strong  temperance  man,  even  when 

almost  all  farmers  used  ardent  spirits,  at  least  in 

haying-time.    I  have  heard  him  speak  of  his  course 

when  he  was  a  young  man  and  worked  with  those 

who  drank  their  morning  "bitters."    "While  they 

were  mixine  their  ^o^,    he  said,  "I  would  take  a 

cup,  go  to  the  vara  and  drink  as  much  milk  as  I 

wanted  fresh  from  the  cow.    I  could  then  mow 

with  comfort  till  breakfast  time,  while  others  often 

complained  of  fidntness    long  before   the  horn 

sounded." 


Mr.  Carlton  was  contented  with  the  business 
of  fuming,  and  never  seemed  to  envy  the  suc- 
cess, either  apparent  or  real,  of  other  professions. 
His  was  not  a  mind  to  be  captivated  by  show  or 
tinsel.  "Others  may  dress  better,  and  appear  in 
finer  style  than  formers,  but  in  the  end,"  I  have  o& 
ten  heard  him  remark,  "they  may  not  find  them- 
selves BO  fSur  ahead  of  us." 

It  has  been  the  purpose  of  this  notice  to  allude 
only  to  those  incidents  of  his  life  and  those  traits 
of  his  character  which  may  afford  examples  fot  the 
imitation  or  for  the  encouragement  *of  young  fta> 
mers,  and  to  avoid  «verythii^  that  is  merely  eulo- 
gistic; and,  on  this  principle  I  cannot  avoid  a  re^ 
erence  to  his  course  m  respect  to  public  offices.  He 
held  that  those  who  accepted  office  ought  to  have 
both  time  and  money  to  spare.  Although  in  later 
life  he  represented  his  town  in  the  State  Legialfr- 
ture  for  two  years,  and  held  many  other  town  o^ 
fices,  he  persisted  in  declining  all  that  he  thought 
would  interfere  with  his  business,  until  he  found 
that  his  circumstances  warranted  him  in  accepting. 

It  is  not  supposed  that  the  foregoing  does  rali 
justice  to  the  cnaracter  of  Mr.  Carlton.  I  have 
neither  the  £etcts  nor  the  ability  to  justify  the  at- 
tempt My  simple  effort  has  been  to  make  the 
best  use  in  my  power  of  some  of  the  examples 
which  his  life  afforded  of  industry,  perseverance  and 
well-doing.  But  even  this  fra^ientar)'  nodce 
would  be  too  imperfect  without  auusion  to  his  char- 
acter and  example  as  a  neighbor.  In  trouble  and 
affliction  his  advice  and  assistance  was  frec^uently 
sought  In  sickness,  death  and  funerals  his  ser- 
vices were  freely  offered  and  gratefully  accepted. — 
And  when,  at  last,  the  same  sad  offices  were  re- 
quired for  him,  tne  heartfelt  respect  and  esteem 
which  was  manifested  by  his  neighbors  and  towns- 
men, suggests  to  my  mind  the  inquiry,  whether  in 
our  efforts  to  secure  the  respect  of^  the  community 
and  to  obtain  an  honorable  standing  in  society,  we 
do  not  too  often  overlook  those  almost  undefinable 
UtUe  acts  of  kindness  and  friendliness  which  ever 
mark  the  character  of  the  good  neighbor  and  the 
good  citizen.  S.  Fl£TCH£B. 

Wxnekttier,  Mass.,  May,  1856. 


PLAHTIHO  COBN  BT  HORSE  POWEB. 

Some  weeks  since  we  gave  an  engraving  of  Bi^ 
lings'  Com  Plarder,  and  spoke  in  general  terms  of 
its  construction,  and  its  apparent  ability  to  do  the 
work  well  and  with  rapidity.  At  that  time  we  bad 
not  used  it  in  the  fields  and  could  judge  of  it  only 
by  its  appearance,  and  by  the  application  to  it  of 
certain  prindples  of  construction  which  are  bid»- 
pensable  in  such  a  machine. 

On  the  thirtieth  of  May,  having  a  field  of  about 
four  acres  in  readiness  for  planting,  we  introduced 
the  Planter.  The  field  was  partially  on  a  hill-sid^ 
had  both  fast  and  loose  stones,  and  plenty  of  witch 
grass.  Before  taking  it  to  the  field  we  made  a 
thorough  trial  with  it  on  a  common  road,  where 
there  was  not  a  sufficient  depth  of  loose  earth  to 
cover  up  all  the  com,  and  where  we  could  phody 
see  its  operations.  The  trial  here  bemg  satisflictory, 
we  took  it  to  the  field  with  confidence,  mounted  a 
Boston  boy  on  a  good  horsci  and  started  ofL  After 
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going  acroM  the  field  two  or  three  times,  and 
watching  the  droppings  with  an  interest  which  the 
tyro  usually  feels  when  engaged  in  his  first  achieve- 
laentt  we  hauled  up  and  commenced  an  exploration 
in  the  track  which  the  roller  made,  to  learn  how 
matters  stored  below.  Ah,  here  they  are,  one,  two, 
three--  but  where  are  the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  ker- 
nels P  It  scatters  a  little,  the  boy  has  found  them. 
Ail  rigkt«  Movntl  In  a  twinkling  the  boy  was 
mounted  again,  Pegasus  took  up  a  lively  walk, 
click,  click,  click,  went  the  machine,  and  four  hours 
of  steady  application  planted  the  field,  comprising  a 
little  less  than  four  acres  ! 

The  com,  we  think,  is  planted  as  well  as  it  could 
possibly  be  done  by  hand ;  being  placed  in  straight 
Unes  and  covered  at  a  uniform  depth,  and  what  is 
pleasant,  we  found  the  machine  admirably  adapted 
for  clearing  its  own  way,  and  putting  the  ground  in 
the  best  condition  for  receiving  the  com.  It  is 
held  easy,  sitting  uprightly  on  its  planes  and  the 
roller,  and  pushes  aside  the  stones,  old  com  butts, 
&c^  while  Uie  curved  iron  plates  behind  the  mould- 
boards  draw  the  fine  soil  upon  the  com  immediate- 
ly belbre  the  roller  as  it  passes  along.  We  believe 
a  person  having  three  acres  of  com  to  plant  annu- 
ally will  be  the  gainer  by  purchasing  this  machine. 
We  write  without  the  suggestion  or  knowledge  of 
any  one  having  an  interest  in  the  manufacture  or 
•ale  of  the  Planter. 


For  tte  New  Bngtand  Farmtr. 

TESATMEHT  OF  FLUH  TBEES. 

Mb.  Editor  :  —Some  f^w  days  since,  I  read  a 
short  article  in  the  Boston  Daily  Journal,  wherein 
the  writer  gave  his  experience  of  his  treatment  of 
plum  trees  diseased  by  warts,  or  those  black,  rough 
excrescences,  which  sometimes  attack  these  kind  of 
trees.  As  the  writer*6  experience  and  mine  so 
strikingly  coincided,  indulge  me  with  some  remarks 
on  the  subject.  X  can  vouch  for  the  efficacy  of 
that  treatment;  while  his  method  is  a  little  diner- 
ent  from  mine,  the  principle  is  the  same,  llie  wri- 
ter of  that  article,  in  the  first  place,  cut  off  all  the 
diseased  parts  of  the  tree,  which  strikes  me  as  a 
very  good  plan,  and  then  washed  them  with  strong 
salt  water.  My  method  has  been  to  apoly  saU 
freely  to  the  roots  of  the  tree,  and  durinjg  the  leaf- 
ing and  flowering  period,  when  the  tree  is  wet  with 
dew  or  rain,  throw  fine  salt  over  the  branches ; 
and  I  can  truly  say,  that,  by  this  treatment,  I 
have  never  failed  of  curing  the  most  inveterate 
cases  I  have  met  with.  Not  only  does  the  salt 
treatment  cure  (he  warts,  but  it  acts  as  a  powerful 
stimulant  to  the  plum  tree,  and  by  salting  them 
freely,  with  such  other  care  as  every  one  should  be- 
stow upon  his  fruit  trees,  I  have  seen  those  which 
had  not  for  years  perfected  any  fruit,  bear  profuse- 

?V  and  bring  it  to  the  moat  hiocious  perfection, 
caot  with  oonfidenoe,  leeommend  this  treatment 
fax  plum  trees,  and  ibel  perfectly  assured  that  those 
who  will  try  it  will  be  am^ly  rewarded  for  their 
trouble.  For  the  coming  six  weeks,  all  kinds  of 
fhdt  trees  wHl  need  their  greatest  attention*    If 


those  having  them  wish  to  have  good  fruit  and 
thrifty  trees,  they  must  not  .expect  them  without.' 
Their  culture  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  employ- 
ments of  the  farm — and  how  liberal  the  reward 
they  bestow  for  all  the  care  they  receive;  and 
then,  too,  what  an  ornament  they  are,  scattered 
over  the  farm,  giving  their  soothing  shade  to  man 
and  beas^  during  the  hot  sunshine,  grettifying  the 
palate  with  their  luscious,  fleshy  fruit,  and  delight- 
ing the  eye  with  their  beauty ;  aiforduig  a  treble 
pleasure  for  the  attention  which  the  careful  tiller 
bestows.  How  largely  fruit  enters  into  the  happi- 
ness and  comforts  of  life !  Mr.  Editor,  now  I  have 
my  pen  in  the  business,  permit  me  to  say  a  few 
words  about  a  wash  for  trees ;  not  only  the  apple, 
but  almost  any  other  kind  of  a  tree.  Where  you 
wish  to  destroy  all  kinds  of  vermin  which'  attach 
themselves  to  their  bark  and  Hmbs,  I  think  it  will 
not  injure  even  the  plum.  I  refer  to  the  solution 
of  common  potaRh — about  a  pound,  to  two  gallons 
of  water.  This  is  no  new  thing ;  its  use  for  such 
purpose  is  older,  I  presume,  than  ihe  writer  of  this, 
and  without  any  disparagement  of  any  other  wash, 
which  different  persons  may  fanc} ;  I  can  safely  say 
— as  the  loafer  said  about  rum — ^for  a  steady  wash^ 
there  is  nothing  to  compare  with  it  I  have  used 
it  upon  old  trees  and  young  trees,  in  all  stages  of 
their  growth — and  if  used  at  the  strength  here  rec- 
ommended, I  do  not  hesitate  to  warrant  it  to  pro- 
duce no  injurv  whatever  to  the  tree.  The  present 
is  as  good  a  time  as  any  other  to  make  the  nrst  ap- 
plication, and  with  an  old  broom,  or  what  I  prefer 
as  fhr  better,  a  good  sized  sponge — prepared  oefore 
using,  by  taking  a  common  darning  needle,  with 
good  strong  twine,  sew  through  and  through  it,  in 
all  directions,  which  will  make  it  wear  a  great 
deal  longer— fasten  it  to  a  suitable  handle.  A  man 
can  easily  wash  two  hundred  tree  trunks  a  day. 
Most  farmers  sadly  neglect  their  trees ;  but  a  few 
minutes  a  day,  for  the  coming  six  weeks,  devoted 
to  this  department  of  the  farm,  will  pretty  much  do 
up  the  business  for  the  season.  For  instance,  how 
easy  it  will  be  some  of  these  dewy  mornings,  while 
every  caterpillar's  nest  will  glisten  in  the  sun, 
just  to  take  a  light  ladder,  ana  with  the  hand  cov- 
ered with  an  old  mitten,  or  not,  just  as  suits  the 
fancy,  give  a  hundieed  or  two  nests — ^if  there  be  as 
many — a  hearty  squeeze  of  the  hand,  as  a  welcome 
to  spring.  But  just  let  these  fellows  have  their 
own  way,  a  month  or  two,  and  they  will  laugh  in 
your  face,  and  bid  defiance  to  your  hand,  or  most 
an}thing  else  you  mav  resort  to,  to  get  rid  of  them 
for  this  season.  And  then,  what  a  prominent  sign  of 
your  negligence  and  carelessness  they  will  present, 
all  over  your  trees,  to  every  passei^by.  Also  to 
that  committee  which  you  expect,  ere  lonff,  to  view 
the  improvemenis  on  your  farm.  Now  do  not  let 
this  matter  have  the  go>by,  amid  the  pressing  du- 
ties of  the  farm,  at  this  busy  season.  My  wora  for 
it,  a  squeeze  in  time — ^in  this  business — saves  nine, 
you  wul  be  astonished  to  find  how  easily  this  busi- 
ness b  accomplished,  if  only  taken  in  time.  There- 
fore, take  time  by  the  foretop  and  go  at  it 
May,  1656.  '        Norfolk. 

Eemarks. — ^We  like  all  our  correspondent's  let- 
ter, except  the  wash  which  he  recommends.  Our 
readers  well  know  how  often  we  have  spoken 
agahast  the  potash  wash.  Made  of  the  strength 
the  writer  recommends,  and  in  careful  hands,  it 
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onay  be  used  without  iujuiy.  But  in  hundreds  of 
caM8»  even  of  that  strength,  it  would  prove  ex- 
ceedingly injurious.  We  can  point  to  many  or- 
chards to  sustain  these  statements.  There  is  no 
need  of  using  potash.  Soft  soap  answers  all  the 
desired  puiposes, — but  even  that  needs  V>J^  dilu- 
ted. If  trees  are  well  taken  care  of  constantly, 
there  is  no  occasion  for  violent  remedies. 


For  th$  New  Sngland  PanMt. 

SOHO  SPASB0W-HABIT8  OF  BIEDS. 

Mb.  Editor  : — ^I  notice  articles  occasionally  in 
your  pa^r  in  relation  to  the  birds.  Feeling  a  deep 
mterest  m  the  study  of  Omitholo^,  I  always  read 
all  that  is  written  on  the  subject  with  avidity.  Now 
permit  me  to  contribute  a  few  lines  on  the  subject 
which  lies  next  my  heart  I  will  take  my  little  fa- 
vorite, the  common  Song  SparrQWt  (t*ringlila  Me- 
lodia,)  as  a  subject  for  mv  pen.  I  have  made  this 
Uttle  bird  my  special  study  for  the  last  six  years, 
and  now  I  think  I  can  develop  something  new  in 
relation  to  its  song,  that  writers  on  the  subiecthave 
ikiled  to  notice.  Birds  all  have  their  peculiar  ways 
of  singing.  Some  have  a  monotonous  song,  as  the 
Bay-winded  Sparrow.  The  Yellow-bird  has  a  con- 
tinuous chatter  without  any  particular  form  of  song. 
The  Cat-bird  is  a  mocker.  The  Golden  Robin  has 
a  song  of  its  own,  but  each  one  may  have  a  song  of 
his  own,  though  those  of  the  same  locality  are  apt 
to  sing  the  same  tune.  The  Hermit  Thrush  has  a 
round  of  variations,  perhaps  the  sweetest  singer  of 
the  feathered  choir.  But  the  Song  Sparrow  has 
the  most  remarkable  charisteristics  of  song  of  any 
bird  that  sinss. 

Every  male  Song  Sparrow  has  seven  indepen- 
dent songs  of  its  own,  no  two  having  the  same  notes 
throughout,  though  sometimes,  as  if  by  accident, 
they  may  hit  upon  one  or  more  of  the  same. 

Dix  years  ago  this  spring,  I  first  made  the  dis- 
covery. A  singer  that  had  taken  up  his  residence 
in  my  garden,  attmeted  my  attention  bv  the  sweet 
variations  of  its  songs,  so  I  commencea  taking  ob- 
servations on  the  subject.  I  stfbceeded  at  last  in 
remembering  all  his  songs,  which  are  at  this  day  as 
fresh  in  my  memoir  as  any  of  our  common  airs 
that  I  am  so  fond  or  whistling.  On  one  occasion  I 
took  note  of  the  number  of  times  he  sang  each  song 
and  the  order  of  singmg^  I  copy  from  my  journal, 
six  years  back. 

No.  1,  sang  27  times,  No.  2,  36  times,  No.  8, 23 
times.  No.  4,  19  times,  No.  5,  21  times.  No.  6,  32 
times,  No.  7,  18  times.  Perhaps  next  he  would 
sing  No.  2,  then  perhaps  Ko.  4  or  6,  and  so  on. 

Some  males  will  sing  each  tune  about  fifty  times, 
though  seldom ;  some  will  only  sing  them  from 
five  to  ten  times.  But  as  far  as  I  have  observed, 
each  male  has  his  seven  songs.  I  have  applied  the 
rule  to  as  many  as  a  dozen  different  birds,  and  the 
result  has  been  the  same.  I  would  say  that  it  re- 
quires a  great  degree  of  patience,  and  a  good  ear 
to  come  at  the  truth  of  tiie  matter ;  but  any  one 
may  watch  a  male  bird  while  singing,  and  will  find 
be  will  change  his  tune  in  a  few  minutes,  and  again 
in  a  few  minutes  more.  * 

^  The  bird  that  I  first  mentioned  came  to  the  same 
vicinity  five  springs  in  succession,  singuiff  the  same 
seven  songs,  always  singing  within  a  drae  of  about 


twenty  rods.  On  the  fifth  spring  he  came  a  month 
later  uian  usual ;  another  sparrow  had  taken  pos- 
session of  his  hunting  grounds,  so  he  established 
himself  a  little  one  side.  I  noticed  that  he  ssi^f; 
less  frequently  than  of  old,  and  in  a  hw  days  his 
song  was  hushed  forever.  No  doubt  old  age  claimed 
him  as  a  victim.  In  other  cares  I  have  known  a 
singer  to  return  to  the  same  place  two,  three  and 
four  years.  But  frequenUy,  not  more  than  one.  I 
think  there  is  liota  more  interesting  or  remarkable 
fact  in  natural  history  than  the  one  I  have  lektedt 
and  it  is  a  fact  you  may  confidenUy  believe. 

Chables  S.  Paine. 
E€ut  Randolph,  May^  185fi. 


/br  ttc  Ntw  Bn^imi  Pi 

PLTWS. 

Mr.  BRO^Tf : — ^A  little  more  than  a  year  ago, 
in  writing  a  piece  for  the  Farmer^  I  casually  mule 
the  inquiry  respecting  plum  trees-— what  to  do  widi 
those  that  blossomed  fully  every  year,  but  never 
matured  any  fruit.  I  was  (]uite  interested  in  the 
opinions  ana  remarks  which  it  called  forth  from  va- 
nous  correspondents — ^particularly  a  North  Read- 
ing correspondent.  Your  reply  to  my  query  was 
to  cut  offtne  ends  of  the  limb»--to  miucn  and  ma* 
nurewell.  Well,  I  did  so.  The  mulching  and  manur- 
ing I  had  done  several  times  before.  The  large  tree 
is  a  sound,  thrifty  one ;  but  I  do  not  know  of  what 
kind.  Now  for  the  results.  The  tree  blossomed  very 
full,  as  usual ;  and  set  an  abundance  of  fruit  Ai 
soon  as  the  fruit  had  grown  to  about  the  sbe  of 
small  peas,  I  scattered  £ie  ashes  over  them  two  or 
three  times  a  week,  as  well  as  all  my  others,  of 
which  I  have  quite  a  variety.  I  soon  found  evi- 
dence that  the  curculio  had  found  my  plums,  for 
they  began  to  drop  ofi*,  for  the  orescent  maik  wss  to 
be  seen,  and  tiie  white  grub  at  the  heart.  I  then 
had  recourse  to  jarring  them  upon  a  white  sheet 
These  two  remedies  I  continued  to  use,  till  not 
more  than  one-half  doaen  plums  remained  upon 
the  tree  I  am  speaking  oL  The  last  of  them,  wnea 
they  dropped,  were  about  as  large  as  ^ood  sized 
English  walnuts.  If  I  had  succeeded  in  getting 
ripe  fruit  from  that  tree,  I  had  intended  to  send 
you  a  box  of  it  to  j>av  for  your  advice.  You  say, 
m  your  editorial  ol^May  17th,  that  you  will  be  con- 
tent with  «ofie-(eii<A  of  the  fruit  saved  by  the  cheap 
and  simple  remedy"  of  sifting  ashes.  Now  as  I 
saved  naGdng,  what  would  your  share  be?  CMe- 
tenik  of  nolhxngf  Well,  so  soon  as  I  get  it  divi- 
ded you  shall  &ve  your  share ;  till  then,  yon  wiU 
have  to  accept  my  tnanks,  in  lieu  of  plums.  Biit 
1  am  not  oiscouraged  yet ;  I  shall  <*try  agun." 
By-the-vray,  a  single  scion  that  I  set  last  year  grew 
only  some  four  or  five  inches  less  than  twenty  feet, 
last  year,  and  is  alive  and  doinff  well  at  this  tim^ 
The  scion,  I  believe,  is  of  the  Bradshaw  plum,  and 
was  set  in  a  Canada  stock.  Can  any  of  your  read- 
ers beat  that  P  J.  T.  w. 

MarUwro\  JV.  H.,  1850. 

Bema&es.— If  we  get  one-tent^  of  the  iihuni 
saved  this  season  by  sprinkling  ashes,  pli«f 
and  lime  upon  them,  we  shall  need  the  kigfl^ 
stall  in  Quincy  Market  to  hold  them.  Does  "J. 
T.  W."  mean  twenty  tncftet,  instead  of  twenty/eed 
that  grew  in  one  year  P 
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The  Morgan  honnhaTe  attracted  a  good  deal  of 
calebrit;.  They  are  compact,  round,  usually  wdgh- 
bg  ttom  ten  hundred  to  eleven  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds,  aod  tie  rarely  excelled  as  horaea  for  all 
voA.  Thoy  are  eioellent  rooditerB,  when  tued 
Ibr  road  lerviee,  la  tiicy  have  a  gracefU  and 
manding  aarriage,  are  (Ure-footed  and  good' 

The  borae  refseaented  abore  it  aix  yean  old,  of 
a  Ught  hay  color,  lega  neariy  black,  vith  a  gloaay 
coat  Ijing  upon  a  flexible  akm.  Hii  cheat  is  broad, 
eye  plesiant,  mane  heavy,  tail  flowing  and  well 
He  ia  owned  by  Henry  Olnutead,  of  Eut  Hart- 
jbtd.  Conn. 

Feed  fob  Cows  and  Pios.  The  deapmt  food 
for  piga  through  the  aeaaon  that  we  know  of,  is'" 
der  yoiu^  clover,  refase  or  sour  milk,  and  in 
tmnn,  the  dnmrong  fruit  of  an  apple  orchard.  Prac- 
tical Iknnera  mffer  aa  to  the  propriety  of  cutting 
elorer  and  toiL  One  of  the  moat  akilful  fannera  in 
Wettem  New  York  ihinka  it  decidely  best  to  ihnt 
m  hia  pin,  aad  cut  and  feed  tbe  clover  to  them, 
aUaging,  ootn  tua  own  ezperiracc,  that  miming 
aboata  paatonwaatca  more  value  of  fleab  than  Ike 
MMt  of  eoiling.  Othera  have  given  a  different  opia~ 
km,  but  theee  may  not  have  fed  their 


ularly,  nor  provided  then)  with  the  n  _ 

forta  of  a  ckee  pea  Certain  breeda  may  alao  be 
better  adapted  to  oonflnenent  than  othera.  We 
ahcnld  like  the  reaulta  of  aocnrete  experimenta  on 
thii  inbjeoL  A  crop  of  peaa  may  be  found  advan- 
tageoua  aa  fbod  for  ao^. 


Fat  at  Sic  Euttmd  Forma. 

"KIXIKO  OF  POTATOES." 

Mr.  Editoii  : — Having  read  an  article  in  your 
paper  from  Mr.  Blake,  of  Ashfleld,  with  which  1 
cannot  agree,  I  ara  induced  to  gay  a  few  words  to 
bim,  and  while  doing  M>,  to  the  reatofvour  fifty 
thouaand  readers.  He  takes  the  ground  that  po- 
tatoes will  mix  when  planted  side  oy  ride — that  U, 
that  the  color  of  the  tuber,  as  well  as  form,  will  be 
changed  by  growing  toother.  Now,  how  is  this  to 
be  done  ?  Jn  proof  of  hu  position,  he  says  he  takes 
bia  diifereut  sorts  of  com  in  the  spring  and  plants 
in  the  same  field,  and  at  harvest  he  finds  three  or 
four,  and  perhapa  more  colors  on  tbe  same  ear. — 
All  verr  true,  plant  different  sorts  of  com  together, 
and  if  Ihey  flower  at  the  same  time,  they  Till  be 
almost  sure  to  mix,  so  that  the  je«f  will  be  affected; 
but  docs  your  correspondent  remember  that  tbe 
tuber  is  not  the  md  of  the  potato.  As  well  mi^ht 
we  flsy  that  tulips,  or  any  outer  bulbs,  by  standing 
in  the  same  bed  with  othen  when  in  bloom,  would 
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be  80  affected  as  to  lose  their  ideDtity»  and  pioduce 
the  next  jear  a  flower  of  another  color  and  form. 
But  is  this  ever  the  case  P  In  the  seed  you  will  see 
the  effects  of  their  proximity.  So  with  dahlias  as 
with  potatoes,  who  ever  heard  of  the  bulbs  or  tu> 
bers  being  changed  by  standing  near  others  ?  I 
have  had  a  htmdred  sorts  planted  out  together  year 
after  year  without  the  sligntest  change  naving  ta- 
ken place,  but  ''like  produced  like,'' and  will  contin- 
ue to,  till  the  last  great  trumpet  blows.  That  the 
$eed  of  these  dahlias  would  have  produced  varieties 
verv  unlike,  and  have  shown  the  effects  of  standing 
with  other  sorts,  I  mnt  The  position  the  gentle- 
man takes  will  lead  him  into  innumerable  dilBeak 
ties  from  which  he  will  find  it  hard  to  extricate 
himself,  because  according  to  his  theory  the  ferti- 
lizing matter,  or  pollen,  nas  Buch  an  influence  as 
not  only  to  change  the  flower,  (or  rather  the  seed 
from  the  flower,)  but  exerts  an  influence  on  stock 
and  root  so  that  we  might  expect  a  Baldwin  apple 
tree  would  be  so  wrought  upon  that  it  might  pro- 
duce Russetts,  or  Huboardston  Nonsuch,  uie  next 
year.  I  trust  that  every  person  acquainted  with 
vegetable  phvsiology  will  see  the  faOacy  of  such 
reasoning.  Again,  ne  says,  in  proof  of  his  poation, 
that  he  planted  Jenny  Lind  potatoes,  and  they 
changed  color ;  does  not  the  gentleman  know  that 
f  ome  varieties  are  not  fixed,  but  constantly  sport  in 
this  way.  I,  too,  have  the  Jenny  Lind  potatoes 
and  though  most  of  the  potatoes  are  &  light  red, 
yet  some  are  perfectly  white ;  some  other  sorts  do 
the  same,  but  it  is  not  owin^  to  being  plan- 
ted together,  they  would  do  it  if  planted  anim- 
dred  miles  from  any  other  sort  I  know  a  seed- 
dling  Camelia,  belonging  to  Messrs.  Hovey  8c 
Co.,  of  Boston,  that  produces  four  or  five  diflbrent 
colored  flowers,  and  would  do  so  if  transplanted 
any  distance  you  please  from  all  other  plants  of 
that  class.  Dahlias  and  many  other  things  sport 
in  the  same  way.  I  pretend  to  know  something 
of  potatoes,  havmg  for  the  last  few  years  planted 
many  sorts,  and  that  too  in  the  same  neld,  and  with 
the  closest  observation  I  have  never  been  able  to 
detect  anythiM'  like  the  tubers  mixina  through 
the  flowers,  'flufl  year  I  have  planted  sixty-six 
kinds  in  the  same  field,  a  row  of  each,  and  I  am 
willing  to  risk  my  reputation  in  saying,  that  '*like 
will  produce  like"  in  color,  form,  quality,  and  every- 
thing else.  J.  F.  a  H. 
Jirewton  Centre^  May  31^,  1856. 


About  Tbxes. — ^The  attention  of  the  reader  is 
particularly  called  to  the  proposition  of  our  able 
correspondent  Wilson  Flagg,  Esq.,  to  deliver  two 
Lectures  on  '<The  Relation  of  Trees  to  the  Atmos- 
phere and  CUmate.''  It  is  a  subject  little  understood 
-^we  are  glad  to  find  it  in  such  able  hands,  and 
hope  the  services  of  the  lecturer  will  be  secured  by 
most  of  the  towns  in  the  State.  He  will  make  the 
lectures  interesting  and  profitable  to  any  audience. 


The  Ohio  Valley  Fabhee»  is  anew  paper,  just 
issued  at  Cincinnati,  by  Messrs.  Cropper  &  Brown. 
It  is  in  quarto  form,  monthly,  at  (1  a  year.  Its 
pages  are  well  filled,  and  the  salutatory,  by  the  ed- 
itor, B.  T.  Sanford^  is  of  the  right  sort  Suooess 
to  the  enterprise. 


BUSAI  BCOHOMT  OP  THE  BKITI8H 
ISLE8-Ha  14. 

NORTHERN    COUNTIES. 

Laroashui,  Toex,  DmHAM,  WMmoBnAsv,  CvMBium, 

NoBtaumsEiaiiP. 

The  northern  re^on,  the  last  to  oome  under  our 
notice,  before  quittmg  England  proper,  oommenoes 
with  Lancashire,  appends  to  whicn,  and  of  the 
same  character,  is  the  West  Riding  of  Yoiksfaire. 
Here,  everything  is  on  a  large  sciue.  Lancashire 
has  aa  area  of  1,200/XK)  acres,  and  a  population  of 
upwards  of  2,000,000,  which  is  nearly  two  per  acre ! 
The  southern  pKsrt  of  the  county  is  tne  chief 
seat  of  manubetures,  and  the  most  aensely  popdsr 
ted,  and  Liverpool  and  Manchester  eover  it  with 
their  dependencies. 

This  18  the  most  produotive,  and  the  dullest  di»* 
trict  in  the  world.  Let  any  one  fhncy  an  immense 
morass,  shut  in  between  the  sea  on  one  side,  and 
mountains  on  the  other ;  stiff  clay  land,  with  an  im- 
pervious subsoil,  everyway  hostile  to  Ikrming;  add 
to  this,  a  most  gloomy  oKmate,  continual  rain,a  con* 
stant  cold  sea  wind,  a  thick  smoke  shutting  out  what 
little  Hght  penetrates  the  foggy  atmoaphere,  ground, 
mhabitants  and  dwellings  covered  with  a  ccwtmg  of 
black  dust, — a  strange  country  $  earth  and  ur,  in  it, 
seem  to  be  a  mixture  of  ccnd  and  water.  Such* 
however,  is  tiie  influence  upon  agricultural  produo" 
tion  of  an  earnest  market  for  its  products,  that 
these  fields,  so  gloomy,  are  rented,  on  an  aversce, 
at  seven  dollars  and  a  half  an  acre  \  and,  in  tne 
environs  of  the  two  cities,  arable  land  lets  at  $20 
the  acre. 

At  one  time,  Lancashire  was  a  county  of  In^ 
property,  and  large  ferming ;  lai^  property  stiU 
remains,  but  &rming  is  more  divioed  witn  the 
increase  of  population.  Even  in  the  midst  of  this 
demte  population,  room  is  found  for  a  number  of 

Sntlemen's  parks — ^much  to  the  discontent  of  the 
anohester  schod,  who  dislike  to  see  these  laige 
tracts  withdrawn  from  farming.  An  associatioa 
has  been  formed,  with  Mr.  Cooden  at  its  heed, 
which  numbers  thousands  of  adherents,  and  a  large 
subscription,  for  the  purpose  of  buyii^  laige  prop- 
erties and  cutting  them  u^  into  small  hits.  In  fts^ 
the  opinions  of  this  district  are  as  democratic  sa 
those  of  New  England.  The  repeal  of  the  oom- 
lawB  was  the  woHl  of  Manchester ;  yet  Lord  Der- 
by, one  of  the  most  strenuous  opposers  of  the  mess-, 
uie,  is  one  of  the  laigest  propriKors  m.  Lancashoe. 
At  one  time,  he  appeared  likely  to  overthrow  the 
repeal,  as  minister;  but  ended  by  confirming  it 
Before  yieldmg,  as  minister,  to  the  force  of  public 
opinion,  he  made  up  his  mind  as  proprietor.  He 
succeeded  in  averting  any  reduction  ofhis  rents,  by 
using  the  great  antidote,  that  universal  remedy--* 
drainage.  His  whole  lands  were  under-drained, 
the  iSsuRners  paying  five  per  cent  on  the  outlay,  in 
addition  to  their  rents.  Such  is  the  efiect  of  dniiiK 
ing  upon  these  clay  lands,  imder  that  damp  elimate 
t^t  every  one  profits  by  it,  even  Lord  Derby,  him- 
8el(  in  i^ite  of  himself.  EngKsh  &nmng  mm 
brought  into  competition  with  thefkrmfpgofthe 
whole  world,  by  the  repeal  of  the  oom  laws— piro* 
prietors  met  tne  competition  by  advancing  sttU 
more  capitd  to  agzioulture,  in  outlays  for  dram^ 
New  £ngalnd,when  farouglit  mto  oompetition  with 
the  Western  States,  in  urming,  has,  so  to  speak» 
left  her  plow  in  the  furrow,  and  moved  Into  the 
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land  of  her  oompetitoni  inatead  of  advancing  more 
capital  to  h«r  land. 

llie  plan  adopted  in  this  county,  for  bringing 
bog  or  mo68  lana  into  cultivation,  is  worth  describ- 
ing. First  of  all,  deep  trenches  are  cut  at  a  dis- 
tance of  thirty  feet  apart,  in  which  the  tiles  are 
placed ;  after  that,  vegetation  on  ihe  sur&ce  is 
Donit,  and  the  ground  is  broken  up  by  several 
croiia  plowing?.  When  the  whole  is  well  pulverized, 
marl  is  earned  on,  by  means  of  a  movable  railway, 
and  spread  over  the  land,  at  the  rate  of  100  to  150 
tana  to  the  acre.  During  these  operations,  it  fre- 
quently happens,  that  the  ground  is  so  soft  that  it 
is  necessary  to  put  planks  under  the  feet  of  both 
men  and  horses  to  prevent  their  sinking.  'I'he 
land  then  receives  a  manuring  of  night  soil  and  cin- 
ders, and  is  planted  with  potatoes ;  after  this  crop, 
which  is  usually  a  good  one,  the  Norfolk  rotation 
fbllovre. 

York  is  the  largest  county  in  England,  contain- 
ing 3,800,000  acres.  It  has  been  divided  into  three 
parts,  called  Ridings,  each  of  which  is  larger  than 
an  ordinary  county.  The  West  Riding  contains 
the  great  manufacturing  towns  of  Leeds  and  Shef- 
field, the  one  as  famous  for  its  woolens,  as  the  oth- 
er for  its  hardware ;  and  in  such  a  neighborhood, 
agriculture  must  necessarily  flourish,  and  rents  and 
wages  rule  higher  than  the  average.  The  land  is 
nearir  all  in  grass,  and  like  all  districts,  where  the 
popnlation  is  great,  dairy  Arming,  and  the  fatten- 
mg  of  cattle,  are  the  chief  occupations.  Many 
fknns  are  below  twenty  arces,  cultivated  by  journey- 
men weavers,  who  add  the  produce  of  the  farm  to 
l^t  of  the  loom. 

The  East  Riding  is  quite  different  from  the 
West,  without  manu&ctures,  no  large  towns,  no 
small  farms,  the  country  is  exclusively  agricultural, 
and  large  farming  reisns  supreme. 

The  North  Riding  is  the  beginning  of  the  moun- 
tainous region.  It  contains  some  fertile  valleys, 
hut  tbe  whole  is  a  vast  table-land  of  about  400,000 
toea«  1500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Bea»  called 
the  Yorkshire  moors.  Human  ingenuity  has  dis- 
covered a  way  of  turning  these  poor  lanas  to  ^ood 
acooont.  Both  hill  and  valley  are  almost  entirely 
in  pasture,  and  the  stock  reared  upon  them,  horses, 
oxen  and  sheep,  are  held  in  great  repute.  The 
best  English  carriage  horses  are  bred  here ;  the 
sheep  of  this  region,  a  distinct  race,  improved  af- 
ter oakewell's  principle,  supply  the  markets  of  the 
north.  Of  cattle,  the  largest  number  are  the  short- 
homed  breed.  There  are,  perhaps,  half  a  dozen 
hteeders  of  them,  who  have,  to  a  certain  extent,  a 
monopoly,  and  spare  neither  expense  nor  pains  to 
keep  up  and  improve  their  stock— often  selling 
their  bulls  at  from  $1000  to  (2000. 

Durham  is  a  small  county,  whose  principal 
wealth  ooDsiBts  in  coal  mmea;  Ihe  inexbaustiole 
pxeduoe  of  which  is  exported  f^om  Newcastle,  and 
other  ports.  Clay  lands,  with  their  usual  difficul- 
ties, predominate.  The  averase  extent  of  farms  is 
60  acres,  the  flurmers  of  which  are,  generally 
speaking,  common  laborers,  who  do  everything  for 
toeasdvei,  and  are  not  rieh  enough  to  lay  out 
DMSch  upon  the  land. 

Westmoreland  is  also  a  small  county,  and  its 
name — land  of  (he  west  mows — indicates  the  char- 
acter of  the  soil,  while  it  is  the  most  mountainous, 
the  most  uncultivated  and  thinly  peopled  part  of 
Eiipliiid.  The  valleys  of  Eden  and  Kendall  have 
a  neh  agriouiture  amidst  this  land  of  lakesy  this 


Switzerland   of  England,  so  celebrated   by  the 
poets.  * 

Cumberland  also  is  mountainous,  and  crowned, 
in  the  south-east,  with  the  high  peaks  of  Seafell^ 
Helvellyn  and  Skiddaw.  The  mstory  of  this  coun- 
ty is  very  instructive,  and  confirms  the  truth,  that 
farmersy  even  proprietor  &rmers,  who  adhere  to  old 
usages,  and  despise  skill  and  capital  in  Arming, 
wilT run  out  and  disappear  from  the  land.  At  one 
time,  a  population  of  small  proprietors,  called 
Statesmen,  dwelt  in  this  county,  each  family  pos- 
sessing from  fifty  to  a  hundred  acres.  Probably 
they  owed  their  origin  to  the  necessity  of  defense 
against  the  invasion  of  Scottish  marauders.  You 
will  find  their  mode  of  life  pleasingly  described  by 
Wadsworth.  But,  as  time  went  on,  they  adhered 
to  their  old  usages,  their  want  of  ready  capital,  and 
want  of  skill  rendered  the  land  unproductive  in 
their  hands ;  and  debts,  from  one  cause  or  another, 
accumulated  on  their  small  properties,  and  swal- 
lowed them  up.  On  the  very  lands  where  these 
lairds,  as  they  were  called,  could  not  get  a  living, 
with  no  rent  to  pay,  a  rent-paying  former,  with  a 
little  money,  and  more  skill,  now  fiouribhes.  Noth- 
ing can  stop  a  decay  of  this  kind. 

No  English  nobleman,  and  but  few  Englishmen, 
can  be  convinced  that  any  other  than  large  farming 
can  be  made  profitable.  Sir  Jumes  Graham  owns 
a  large  property  in  this  county,  called  Netherby,  of 
30,000  acres.  In  1820,  this  propertv'  contamed 
340  farms,  averaging  90  acres  each.  The  starting 
point  of  Sir  James,  in  the  improvement  of  this  prop- 
erty, was  to  reduce  the  number  of  forms  upon  it  to 
sixty-five»  and  retain  only  those  farmers  who  had 
capital,  skill  and  energy.  He  spent,  also,  consider- 
able sums  in  draining  his  lancis,  on  which  outlays 
the  fanners  paid  him  five  per  cent,  in  addition  to 
their  rents.  He  improvea  his  property  and  rents ; 
but  two  hundred  and  seventy  farmers  and  their 
families  mubt  have  discussed  ai^d  settled  all  the  sad 
questions  which  pertain  to  the  breaking  up  of 
home,  the  change  of  pursuits,  and  to  enugration. 
That  cannot  be  a  good  system  which  breeas  such 
questions. 

Nowhere  does  one  realize  the  necessity  and  ben- 
efits of  draining,  as  he  does  in  these  northern  coun- 
ties. And  this  is  attributable  to  two  causes ;  the 
clayey  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  subsoil,  and  the 
great  abundance  of  rain.  In  London,  the  amount 
of  rain  that  falls,  in  a  vear,  is  twenty  inches ;  in 
Lancashire,  forty;  on  the  coast  of  Uumberland, 
forty-seven,  and  in  the  lake  district  of  Cumberland, 
in  tne  hish  valleys,  one  hundred  and  sixty  inches — 
a  tropiciu  amount  of  rain. 

Northumberland  is  situated  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  range  of  the  British  Appenines,  as  Cumber- 
land is  on  the  western  side,  and,  like  Cumberland, 
is  divided  into  a  mountainous  district,  and  low 
ground.  The  mountainous  part  is  mostly  sterile ; 
but  the  Cheviot  hills  support  the  race  of  sheep 
which  bear  their  name ;  and  some  of  the  valleys 
are  rich  and  excellent  land.  The  agriculture  of 
the  Lowlands  of  Northumberland  has  a  high  repu« 
tation,  which  is  just,  only  in  respect  to  Uie  light 
aoilsy  which  lie  between  the  monntaina  and  the 
coasts.    The  dayey  district  is  not  to  be  praised. 

We  have  now  finished  our  tour  of  England,  the 
sovereign  portion  of  three  kingdoms — the  scep- 
tered  isle. 

If  it  is  xieh  in  its  agriouiture,  I  think  our  journey 
joBtifies  my  remark,  that  it  does  not  owe  the  supe- 
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riority  of  its  agriculture  to  the  natural  superiority 
of  its 'soil,  nor  to  its  climate. 

I  think  erery  observation  we  have  made,  on  our 
iray,  justifies  me  in  sa^jring,  that  two  cardinal  things 
in  agriculture  are  eapUal  and  MLL 
^  I  think  the  example  of  England  shows,  that  a^ 
riculture  cannot  be  rich  in  crops  unless  it  is  rich  m 
live  stock,  cattle,  sheep,  horses  and  pigs;  because 
five  stock,  by  their  manures,  are  the  causes  of  crops, 
and  are  also  the  oonsequences,  or  results  of  tne 
crops  which  feed  them. 

1  think  we  have  seen  that  no  breeds  of  sheep, 
cattle  or  pigs  can  be  profitable,  or  as  profitable  as 
breeds  which  are  precocious,  or  early  fit  for  the 
butcher,  and  which  yield  the  greatest  quantity  of 
meat  at  the  earliest  age ;  and  that  a  selected  breed 
of  milch  cows  is  more  profitable  than  such  breeds 
as  we  may  happen  to  hive. 

I  think  we  have  seen  that  England  has  profited 
by  a  fixed  rotation  of  crops,  so  fiur  as  to  make  it,  at 
least,  an  open  question,  whether  other  countries 
may  not  profit  by  a  similar  one. 

Other  things  our  journey  has  suggested;  but 
these  things  especially. 

Some  of  these  conclusions  it  behoves  us  to  pon- 
der, if  a  statement  oonttuned  in  your  paper  of  the 
2dd  of  February  last  be  true,  to  wit :  **By  the  re- 
turns made  to  the  Patent  Office,  it  appears  that 
between  the  years  18i0  and  1850,  300,000  acres 
were  added  to  those,  previously  under  improve- 
ment in  Massachusetts,  and,  during  that  time,  there 
was  a  reduction  of  177,000  in  the  number  of  sheep 
and  swine,  in  the  State.**  I  do  not  vouch  for 
the  truth  of  the  statement,  but  you  have  pub- 
lished it.  Unless  other  live  stock  have  increased, 
and  taken  the  place  of  the  sheep  and  swine  re- 
moved, here  is  an  anomaly  in  our  agriculture. 
More  acres  improved,  and  less  live  stoCK  support- 
ed !  Now  every  good  farmer  must  see,  that  two 
facts  must  lie  at  the  basis  of  our  agriculture.  The 
first  is,  that  we  cannot  take  many  crops  from  our 
land,  without  exhausting  it.  The  second  is,  that 
animal  manure  is  the  best  agent  for  renewing  the 
fertility  of  the  soiL  Therefore,  we  must  apply  our- 
selves to  feeding  the  largest  number  of  cattle  pos- 
sible. As  our  cultivated  land  increases,  our  live 
stock  should  increase,  or  all  is  wrong  and  awrv. 
We  have,  in  a  large  animal  production,  the  butcn- 
er's  meat,  which  northern  people  require,  and  the 
means  of  increasing  the  quantity  of  manure,  the 
richness  of  the  sou,  and  the  production  of  grain 
and  roots  and  grass.  That  Massachusetts  agricul- 
ture is  deficient  in  this  respect,  the  number  of  ani- 
mals, all  will  acknowledge ;  but  if  the  patent  office 
report  be  true,  we  are  going  backward,  in  our  agri- 
culture, unless  it  can  be  shown,  that  as  we  have  di- 
mbished  our  sheen  and  swine,  we  have  increased 
our  other  live  stock.  IL 


The  Geape  and  Stkawberet.— We  have  be- 
fore us  a  new  book  on  the  culture  of  the  Ghrape  and 
Wine-Making;  by  Robeet  Buchanan,  with  an 
appendix  containing  directions  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  Strawberry,  by  N.  Lonoworth.  Cincinnati, 
Moore,  Wilstach,  Keys  &  Co.  This  work  g^ves 
the  necessary  directions  for  the  preparation  of  soil, 
planting,  spring  and  summer  pruning,  culture,  dis- 
easesi  varieties,  &c.    Also,  the  process  for  making 


vines.  Several  pages  are  devoted  to  a  description 
of  the  cultivation  of  various  kinds  of  the  strawbe^ 
ry.  ForsalebyJ.  a  A.  Waxran,  119  Washington 
Street. 

THB  FABXBR'S  WIFE. 

It  is  a  common  saying,  and  perhaps  as  true  u  it 
is  trite,  that  one  woman  is  worth  two  men  on  a 
farm.  It  is  certainly  beyond  dispute  that  thoae 
branches  of  husbandry  which  come  mostly  witlun  a 
woman's  department  are  among  the  most  profit- 
able parts  of  the  business.  The  dairy  is  a  source 
of  large  profit,  if  wdl  conducUd,  It  would  not  be 
a  remarkable  cow  that  would  give  thirty  doUars  in 
butter  yealrly, — and  with  a  dozen  cows  yielding  at 
that  low  estimate,  the  farmer,  with  the  addition  of 
a  garden  and  a  hog,  will  very  nearly  have  a  sup- 
port for  a  family.  And  this  is  in  great  part,  from 
the  care  and  labor  of  his  wife.  In  the  report  of 
the  committee  on  butter  and  cheese  to  the  Hamp- 
den county  agricultural  society  in  1846,  it  is  said, 
the  value  of  butter,  according  to  the  statistics  of 
the  assessors  returned  to  the  Secretary  of  the  com- 
monwealth for  the  year  1844,  was  nearly  double 
that  of  all  the  sheep  then  in  the  State.  It  also  ex- 
ceeded the  aggregate  value  of  wheat,  rye,  barley, 
buckwheat  and  oats  raised  during  the  year. 

The  dairy,  however,  important  as  it  is  in  the  la- 
bors and  profits  of  the  &rm,  is  not  the  only  branch 
of  rural  economy  which  requires  the  care  and  Isbor 
of  the  wifie.  Poultry,  though  smaller  in  amount, 
is,  in  proportion  to  the  expenditure,  an  object  of 
much  profit.  And  the  domestic  manufactureiy 
wrought  out  by  the  spinning  wheel,  (for  there  in 
some  left  yet)  loom,  needle,  and  other  modes  and 
processes  of  woman's  handiwork,  axe  not  inconsid- 
erable. 

All  these  labors  are  in  addition  to  the  home- 
keeping  cares  and  duties,  which  alone  are  consid- 
ered by  the  industrious  wives  of  the  city,  to  be 
quite  sufficient  for  any  woman. 

The  frurmer's  success  depends  very  much  on  the 
industry  and  good  management  of  his  wife.  It  is 
in  the  power  of  the  woman,  at  least,  to  do  a  bige 
share  in  making  up  the  yearly  income  of  the  ftnoy 
if  she  is  not  really  quite  equal  to  two  men. 

With  a  few  good  cows,  and  a  wife  who  is  skUfbl 
and  carefbl  in  the  managemoit  of  the  dairy,  the 
farmer  always  has  a  sale  dependence,  even  though 
the  drought  or  depredating  insects  should  some- 
what diminish  his  crops.  But  the  farmer's  wife 
must  not  have  too  much  required  of  her.  Oood, 
dry  fuel,  and  plenty  of  soft  water,  should  always  be 
conveniently  supplied,  and  all  heavy  and  exposed 
work  be  performed  by  the  fiurmer  or  his  meo. 
Then  he  will  have  a  cheerful,  tidy  help-male,  who 
will  bear  up  her  end  of  the  yoke  in  such  an  evetti 
easy,  and  agreeable  manner,  as  to  make  the  doiMS- 
tio  duties  a  source  of  contentment  and  bliss. 
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For  Urn  Htw  England  Farwm. 

HOP  TIHE8. 

MQood  efenmgf  neighbor  Robbint.  Take  a 
seat" 

*Kjood  evening,  air.  Pea,  ink  and  paper  before 
you.  I  oiUo  find  yov  thus  ooeupiea.  I  wonder 
what  you  can  find  to  write  about,  so  much." 

^Tes,  I  eometimes  empkiy  a  letmire  hour  in  this 
wt^.  I  was  just  thinking  I  would  write  something 
for  ^e  Farmtr.    What  shall  I  write  about  ?* 

"Well*  there  are  so  many  subjects  connected 
with  agriculture,  that  I  should  think  you  could 
readily  find  something  to  write  about." 

^But,  my  dear  mr,  m  the  very  iiMt  that  there  are 
ao  many  subjects,  lies  the  difficulty.  If  there  were 
but  one  or  two  subjects,  one  woiud  never  be  at  a 
loss  what  to  write  about.  I  suppose  many  a  man 
ha^  lived  a  bachelor  all  hia  life,  because  he  could  not 
make  up  his  mind  which  one  of  the  many  pretty  giris 
aroobd  him,  he  should  select  for  a  wile.  If  there 
had  been  but  one  or  two  sirls  in  his  neighborhood, 
he  would  have  married  long  ago.  Is  it  not  so, 
neighbor  R.  ?" 

"Perhaps  there  is  something  in  your  suggestion. 
One  would  not  like  to  offend  lul  the  rest,  by  select- 
ing one  who  is  no  better  than  they  are." 

''OSend  the  rest  I  l)o  you  believe  the  girls  are  so 
selfish  as  to  be  offended  because  a  man  diooses  one 
of  their  number  for  a  wife  ?  No,  no  I  They  will 
like  him  the  better  for  thus  showing  a  proper  ap- 
predation  of  tne  value  of  the  sex ;  ana,  besides, 
when  one  is  taken  off  there  is  a  better  chance  for 
the  rest  Deuend  upon  it,  sir,  the  {{iris  will  never 
be  offended  woen  a  man  takes  a  wife.  But  what 
is  that  which  you  have  in  your  hand  ?" 

••A  piece  of  hop  vine." 

^Let  me  see  it.  Perhaps  this  will  do  for  a  sub« 
ject  to  write  about." 

"Write  about  a  hop  vine !  I  think  if  I  were 
going  to  write,  I  would  take  some  juicier  subject 
than  that.    That  must  be  a  little  too  drj." 

"The  virtues  ofplants  do  not  all  reside  in  their 
juice,  neighbor.  Let  us  see.  Here  is  the  bark  or 
outer  covering,  the  bitter  principle,  the  tannin 
and  the  coloring  matter,  the  leaves  and  the  young 
shoots  of  which  cattle  are  verj'  fond.  Now  let  us 
recollect  what  we  have  heard  about  the  uses  of 
hop  vines. 

in  England,  they  are  used  instead  of  oak  bark, 
for  tanning  light  skins.  The  red  vines  are  said  to 
contain  the  most  tannin.  In  Sweden,  the  stalkfi 
are  successfully  converted  into  strong  cloth  for 
sacking  and  bags  for  holding  the  hope.  They  are 
gathered  in  autumn,  and  soaked  in  water  during 
the  winter,  and  after  being  dried  on  stones,  are 
dressed  like  flax.  A  ooarse  kind  of  paper  has  been 
made  from  them.  They  are  used  as  bmders  for 
sheaves  of  erain.  The  pruninss  are  cut  into  pieces, 
and  stored  for  wmter  food  for  cattle  and  norses, 
which  are  very  fond  of  them,  their  bitterness  oon- 
.stitutxng  them  an  excellent  stomachic.  The  tender 
shoots  of  the  hop  may  be  used  in  the  spring  as  a  sal- 
ad. In  Flanders,  the  young  shoots  are  used  in  the 
same  way  as  asparagus.  An  extract  is  procured 
from  the  leaves  ana  shoots  that  forms  a  dye  for 
Woollens,  of  a  fine  cinnamon  ool6r,  and  in  France 
they  are  made  to  afford  a  permanent  brown.  All 
these  uses  are  distinct  from  the  hop  itself,  for  whkh 
the  plant  is  cultivated.  Here,  then,  we  have  tannin, 
elotn,  paper,  ropes,  food  for  cattle  and  men,  medi- 


cine and  dye-stu£&,  all  from  the  hop  vine.  This  is 
not  so  dry  a  subject,  after  all,  neighbor  I  And, 
besides,  from  this  subjeet,  we  may  gattier  "food  for 
thought."  How  many  of  the  pnMucts  of  nature 
consist  essentially  of  the  same  elements,  and  may 
be  readily  substituted  in  practical  use,  the  one  for 
the  other.  Here  is  a  fruitful  text  from  which  an 
ingenious  man  misht  write  a  long  sermon ;  herein 
are  dlRplayed  the  forecast  and  wisdom  of  the  Crea- 
tor. When  the  supply  for  man's  wants  is  exhaust- 
ed in  one  form,  he  finds  it  stored  up  in  another 
form,  and  safely  preserved  for  his  use ;  as  a  general 
fact,  man  never  learns  the  uses  of  material  things 
any  sooner  than  he  is  compelled  by  his  necessities; 
and,  sometimes  he  struggles  a  long  time  under  dil^ 
ficulties,  before  he  finds  out  the  proper  remedies, 
although  they  exist  in  abundance  in  the  common- 
est objects  that  lie  thickly  scattered  around  him. 

The  Indians  and  Mexicans  used  iron  ore  to  paint 
their  bodies,  and  ornament  the  dressed  sl^ins  of  an- 
imals, and  all  the  while  used  axes  and  chisels  and 
arrow-heads  of  stone,  because  they  had  not  learned 
to  separate  the  metal  from  the  oxygen  which  had 
converted  it  into  rust  Oyster  shefls,  clam  shells 
and  bones,  were  an  incumbrance  and  a  nuisance  un- 
til their  agricultural  use  ^ve  them  a  commercial 
value.  When  we  shall  mvent  some  process  by 
which  granite  can  be  converted  into  fine  powder 
like  g}-psum,  it  will  become  valuable  as  a  manure 
for  certain  soils,  and  then  we  shall  be  able  to  make 
apple  trees  thrive  on  clay  soils,  as  well  as  on  grav- 
elly loams.  Straw,  certain  grasses  and  weeds,  are 
now  becoming  valuable  as  materials  for  paper,  and 
I  have  recently  noticed  that  the  stalks  of  the 
broom  com  are  being  used  for  this  purpose.  The 
waste  of  the  soap  maker  and  tanner  are  now 
valuable  as  manures.  So  in  a  thousand  instances, 
substances  of  the  most  promising  appeamce,  and 
of  no  apparent  value,  nave  become  the  fruitful 
sources  by  which  our  wants  and  conveniences  are 
supplied.  The  fact  is,  neighbor,  nature  has  created 
notning  in  vain.  When  we  have  discovered  a  new 
and  important  value  in  some  common  and  hitherto 
worthless  article,  we  are  surprised  that  it  was  never 
thought  of  before.  The  most  necessary  and  useful 
articles  are  the  cheapest  and  most  abundant,  the 
world  over,  and  in  this  fact  the  care  and  benevo- 
lei.oe  of  the  Creator  are  manifested.  He  has  fur- 
nished the  raw  materia],  and  left  it  to  the  ingenuity 
and  industry  of  man  to  convert  it  into  such  forms 
as  shall  best  contribute  to  his  ad^nntage  and  com- 
fort. But  I  am  not  going  to  write  a  sermon,  and 
so  I  will  stop.  I  thank  you,  neighbor,  for  bringing 
in  that  piece  of  hop  vine.  If  it  has  no  other  use,  it 
has  served  to  occupy  us  pleasantly  for  half  an  hour. 
Well,  I  shall  hang  up  this  dry  hop  vine,  in  some 
conspicuous  place,  just  to  remind  me  that  there  is 
nothing  made  in  vain,  and  so  good-night."   J.  R. 


Devon  Cattle.— We  have  received  ttom  San- 
ford  Howard,  Esq.,  American  £ditor  of  the  De- 
von Herd  Book,  a  circular,  stating  that  he  is  now 
collecting  materials  for  a  third  volume,  and  inriting 
breeders  to  send  him  the  pedigrees  of  all  animftl* 
eligible  for  entry  in  the  work.  Mr.  Howard  has 
also  sent  us  Lsvns  G.  Morris*  7th  catalogue  of 
pure  bred  domestic  animals,  to  be  sold  at  auction 
at  Mount  Fordham,  N.  Y.,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednes- 
day, the  24th  and  25th  of  June,  1856. 
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Fw  the  Kew  Mn^fiamd  Farmer, 

A  PEW  WOBDS  ABOUT  PEAB8. 

I  am  much  pleased)  Mr.  Editor,  inth  your  plan 
of  giving  prctonal  representations  of  different  varie- 
ties of  fruit — particularly  pears.  The  picture  of 
the  old  St.  Michael,  in  the  Farmer  of  Mav  24,  was 
80  true  to  I'lfp,  that  I  could  almost  taste  tne  ffavor 
of  it  You  say  truly  that  the  St  Michael  has 
''many  names,"  but  I  think  you  are  mistaken  in 
supposing  that  it  is  called,  in  New  York,  the  "Ver- 

g alien/*  As  far  as  my  knowled^  goes,  the  Verga- 
eu,  in  New  York,  is  identical  with  the  pear  of  tne 
same  name  raised  in  New  England,  and  throui^hout 
the  West,  and  which  differs  materially  from  the  St 
Michael,  though,  like  that,  it  has  many  synonymes. 
The  Virgalieu,  or  "Virgouleuse,"  was  one  of  the 
first  pears  ever  imported  into  this  country  from 
France,  where  it  was  not  only  called  by  the  name 
it  bears  here,  but  also  by  those  of  de  Glacet 
Bezi  RoyaUf  Chambrettef  &c.  This  fruit  is  still, 
I  understand,  to  be  found  occasionally  in  the 
markets  of  Paris,  but  has  very  much  deteriorated 
under  the  peculiar  modes  of  French  culture. — 
It  grows  well  in  western  New  York,  and  in  the 
Western  States,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends, 
but  it  has  seldom  succeeded  well  for  any  length  of 
time  here  in  Massachusetts.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  late  years  of  the  St  Michael,  the  wood  of  which 
cankers,  and  the  fruit  of  which  blasts  and  cracks 
when  exposed  to  our  east  winds.  In  situations 
where  it  can  be  protected  from  these,  I  believe  it 
can  still  be  cultivated  in  perfection,  and  I  am  loth 
to  suppose  that  this  fine  old  variety  is  to  be  entire- 
ly  ^ven  up,  although  I  believe  there  are  other  va- 
rieties equally  gooa  and  equally  prolific  In  Rhode 
Island  and  Cionnecticut  it  has  been  cultivated  under 
the  name  of  the  Gamer  pear,  but  in  France  it  gen- 
erally goes  by  the  title  of  Doyenne  Blanc,  or 
Bturrt  Blanc 

There  are  several  comparatively  new  varieties  of 
pears  now  coming  rapidly  into  vog^e  here,  among 
which  I  will  mention  the  Rostieza  and  UAngolier, 
The  wood  of  the  former  is  almost  as  dark  as  that 
of  the  Baldwin  apple,  and  it  grows  very  thriftily 
upon  the  quince  stock.  The  fruit  is  small,  though 
somewhat  larger  than  the  Seckel,  eaually  high  fla- 
vored, and  the  tree  comes  much  earlier  into  bear- 
ing. The  L'Angulier  I  have  not  yet  tried,  though 
I  have  reason  to  believe  it  will  prove  one  of  our 
very  best  varieties. 

I  saw  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Farmett  ^^  all- 
ele from  a  nurseryman  in  New  Hampshire,  (Mr. 
Copt),  of  Wakefield,)  on  the  subject  of  ''double- 
working^  the  pear — ^that  is,  grafting  or  buddiuff  on 
stocks  which  have  been  alreiuly  gruted  or  buoded. 
The  object  of  this  is  to  obtam  the  fine  varieties 
which  are  weak  of  wood  upon  stocks  of  thoee  varie- 
ties known  to  be  good  growers.  This  has  been  tried 
pretty  effectually  by  the  French  frmt-growen  hot  I 
team  that  it  is  now  gencxally  abandoned  hj  them, 
at  a  practice  which  deteriorates  both  the  tree  and 
the  fruit    Mr.  Copp  mentiooa  the  Jargonelle  as  a 

Sod  varietv  for  double-working,  but  I  think  he  has 
len  into  tne  same  error  with  many  other  nursery- 
men, and  substituted  the  Qtoif»e  Jaadame  fbr  the 
Jargondle.  The  latter  is  not  vigorous,  so  far  as  I 
have  knowledge  of  it,  and  I  have  seen  it  under  a 
great  variety  of  circumstances.  So  far  as  my  ex- 
perience goes,  the  very  best  grower  unon  the 
quince  stock  is  the  Beurrt  (TJlmauUs,  ana  on  the 


pear  stock  the  BenarrtlKeL  If  nurserymen  are 
disposed  to  try  the  experimeat  of  double  woikmg, 
either  upon  the  pear  or  quince,  I  think  they  will 
find  these  two  the  best  varieties  for  that  purpose, 
though  I  by  no  means  recommend  the  experiment, 
except  in  cases  where  fhdt  proves  to  be  oad,  as  is 
the  case  with  the  Beuzre  DitA  upon  some  wet  and 
heavy  soils. 

In  closinff,  permit  me  to  say  thct  I  have  seen  the 
best  exem^ficatton  of  the  growth  of  the  diffncot 
varietiee  of  the  pear  upon  qutnoe  stocks,  in  the  es* 
tensive  nurser}'  of  Mr.  Oea  W.  Wilson,  of  Mai* 
den.  Whole  rows  of  the  ^eurre  ifj^maiUis,  Rat' 
tieza,  &c.,  grow  with  extraordinary  viffor  and 
thrift,  while  rows  of  other  varieties,  budded  at  the 
same  time  and  treated  in  the  same  way,  make  but 
a  feeble  and  siokly  appearanoe.  I  would  give  bom 
for  a  look  at  the  results  of  Mr.  Wilson's  thorough, 
live  experiments,  in  budding  upon  the  Angiers 
quince,  than  fbr  whole  hecatombs  of  newspaper 
speculations  upon  the  subject  of '^double  woriong.'' 

SomerviUe.  s.  C  p. 

EZIBACTS  AHB  BEPLIES. 

▲  BIG  CALF. 

One  of  my  nei^hbonv  Mr.  Samuel  Anold,  has  a 
Durham  cow  which  dropped  a  calf  the  23d  inst, 
that  weighed  ll7i  pounds  when  8  houn  okL 

Searmnont,  Me,,  May,  1866. 

FBEAK  or  KATiraE. 

Mb.  Bbown  : — Enclosed  you  will  find  proof 
that  Mother  Earth  does  not  always  bring  forth 
fruit  according  to  the  common  course  of  events,  or 
ordinary  expectations  of  men.  Our  farmers  have 
too  little  faith  in  her  promise  to  return  a  crop  in 
proportion  to  the  care  bestowed  upon  her  cultiva* 
tion.  The  sample  of  wheat  I  forward  you,  is  from 
a  lot  of  seventv  bushels,  raised  on  one  and  three- 
fourths  acres,  oy  Horace  Kingsbury,  Warren,  Vt, 
the  last  season.  The  above  crop  was  sold  for  seed 
at  $3  per  bushel,  except  a  small  lot  which  made 
52  lbs.  fine  fiour  per  buushel,  without  tolling. 
The  above  wheat  was  the  Rio  Grande.  Mr.  a. 
sows  8  or  10  acsres  this  yesr.  p.  j. 

Remabks. — The  specimen  of  wheat  sent  us  with 
the  above  is  very  fine— the  kernels  are  laxge,  clesr, 
and  handsomely  shaped.  Farmers  purchase  too 
much  flour*  ^^ 

tbansflanhno  evebgbebns. 

Deab  Sir  :-^I  think  I  have  seen  it  somewhere 
stated,  that  evermens,  such  as  the  Fir,  Balsam, 
and  common  Wnite  Pine,  may  be  transplanted 
with  success  in  June.  Will  vou  inform  me 
throuffh  your  paper  respecting  it,  and  if  it  is  the 
best  tame.  Yours,  B.  D*  Whbaion. 

Orange,  May,  18M. 

Remarks. — Transplant  eveigreens  any  time,  b^ 
fore  they  begin  to  grow. 

BOO  brakes. 

Cut  tiiem  off  a  little  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  with  an  old  axe  or  hoe;  they  will  seldom 
show  their  headg  again,  if  done  about  the  first  of 
June.  c. 

Brat(Ubaro\  VI,  1856. 
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WAm  LIFTSS* 

GL  S.,  Bothru — ^We  are  expecting  an  engraving 
on  the  subject  of  raising  water  by  the  cow  or  ox 
who  drinks,  and  when  it  comes,  shall  refer  to  the 
•abject  again*  

THOBK  HEDGE. 

Informatioii  wanted  as  to  the  best  method  of  ob- 
taining a  thorn  hedge — what  the  process,  &c.  Al- 
so, in  regard  to  celer}',  when  the  seed  is  to  be 
sown — ^what  the  process^  &c       A  Svbbckiber. 

Remarks. — Hedges  are  produced  by  setting  the 
plants — which  may  be  purchased  at  the  nurseries — ; 
in  good  soil,  finely  pulverized.  The  process  given 
below  is  from  an  article  by  our  associate  editor, 
Mr.  French,  published  originally  in  the  March 
number  of  the  Farmer  for  1852. 

''My  land  being  light  and  sandy,  I  threw  out  the 
earth,  forming  a  trench  about  three  feet  wide,  and 
eighteen  inches  deep,  filled  it  np  with  turf  and  soil 
about  half  full,  and  the  rest  with  rood  soil  and 
oompoet  manure,  about  half  and  half.  I  set  my 
plants  on  the  trench,  ten  inches  apart  in  a  tingh 
roWy  in  April  or  May,  and  cut  them  down  to  with- 
in fbur  inches  of  the  sur&ce.  I  keep  the  land  light 
and  free  from  weeds,  and  cut  the  plants  every  ao- 
tomn,  so  that  the^  gain  but  mx  inchea  height  each 
year,  the  main  object  being  to  get  the  hedge  thick 
at  the  bottom.  Some  oi  my  plants  I  nave  cut 
twice,  once  in  Summer,  and  once  in  Fall  or  Spring. 
I  am  not  decided  whether  they  should  be  cut  once 
or  twice.  My  plants  grew  the  first  vear  about  two 
feet,  and  afterwards  they  have  made  shoots  three 
feet  long,  when  not  stopped,  in  Summer." 

BIUNDON  PAINTS. 

Will  some  one  inform  ''A  Subsoribery''  where 
Brandon  paints  maybe  obtained P  Whether  they 
are  durable,  what  their  cost  is,  and  whether  they 
are  in  various  colors  ? 

AFRICAN  MARROW  8QUABH. 

T.  A.  S.,  South  Danvers,  Mass. — Will  make 
&ir  trial  of  the  squash  seeds  kindly  sent  by  you, 
and  report  success.        _^ 

WHAT  AILS  MY  COW  P 

**J.  H.**  says  he  has  no  doubt  it  is  eating  too 
much  salt  food — that  is,  hay  salted  and  fed  too  lib- 
erally. _^ 

THE  STRIPED  SQUIRREL. 

A.  M.,  Concord,  Mom,,  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  striped  squirrel  carries  away  the  earth,  in  his 
mouth,  which  he  displaces  when  digging  his  hole. 

**^."  may  find  the  book  he  desires  at  F.  S.  Sax* 
ton's,  81  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


Farm  Stock  in  the  United  STATE8.--It  is  said 
that  there  were  estimated,  two  years  ago,  to  be 
within  the  United  States  more  than  twenty  millions 
of  horned  cattle,  more  than  twenty  millions  of 
sheep,  and  more  than  thirty  millions  of  swine. 


mriTBD  STATES  AGBICULTirEAL 

SOCIETT. 

The  Fourth  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  United 
Stater  Aoricultltial  Society  will  he  held  at 
Powelton,  (Philadelphia,)  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday, 
Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday,  OcU^r  7th,  8th, 
9th  and  10th. 

The  first  exhibition  of  this  Society,  held  at  Spring* 
field,  Mass.,  1853,  was  devoted  exclusively  to  an 
examination  of  horses  ; — at  Springfield,  Ohio,  cat- 
tle alone  were  exhibited;  in  Boston,  1755,  all  de- 
partments of  farm  stock,  cattle,  horses,  sheep  and 
swine,  were  shown* 

The  Society,  encouraged  by  past  success,  and  by 
the  approbation  of  the  agricultural  community,  now 
propose  to  ofier  premiums,  not  only  for  domestic 
animals,  but  also  lor  poultry,  and  the  products  of 
the  fruit  garden,  the  grain  field  and  the  vineyard, 
and  for  agricultural  implements  and  machinery. 

Premiums  from  twenty-five  to  two  hundred  dol- 
lars, amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  over  twelve 
thousand  dollars,  will  be  offered  for  the  various 
classes  of  domestic  animals,  fruits,  American  wines, 
vegetables,  grains,  and  agricultural  implements  and 
machinery. 

A  local  committee  of  forty-seven  citizens  of  Phil* 
adelphia,  representing  the  various  branches  of  in- 
dustry, has  already  been  appointed  to  co-operate 
with  the  officers  of  the  Society  in  perfecting  ar- 
rangements for  the  exhibition ;  and  fifieen  thousand 
dolmrs  have  been  guaranteed  to  meet  expenses. 
This  material  aid,  coupled  with  the  excellence  of 
the  selected  location,  and  the  large  amount  of  pre- 
miums offered,  induces  the  expectation  that  the 
exhibition  of  1856  will  be  superior  to  any  of  its 
predecessors. 

Favorable  arrangements  for  the  transportation 
of  stock,  and  other  articles,  will  be  made  with  the 
various  railroads. 

The  list  of  entries,  the  awards  of  premiums,  and 
proceedings,  will  be  published  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Society  for  1856, 

The  premium  lis»t,  with  the  regulations  and  pro- 
gramme of  the  Exhibition,  will  be  furnished  on  ap- 
plication to  Mr.  John  McGowan,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  United  States  Agricultural  Sodetv, 
160  Chestnut  Street,  (rooms  of  the  Philadelphia 
Agricultural  Society,)  or  by  addressing  the  Secre- 
tary at  Boston. 

Marshall  P.  Wilder,  President 

William  S.  King,  Secretary. 

June  Id,  1856. 


A  BAILSOAB  nTCrDEITT  IS  AMEBICA. 

I  had  found  it  necessary  to  stud^  physiognomy 
since  leaving  England,  and  was  horrified  at  the  ap- 

{)earance  of  my  next  neighbor.  His  forehead  was 
ow,  his  deep-set  and  restless  eye  signifiofmt  of  cun- 
ning, and  I  at  once  set  him  down  aa  a  swindler  or 
pickpocket.  My  convictions  of  the  truth  of  my  in- 
ferences were  so  strong  that  I  removed  my  purse— 
in  which,  however,  acting  by  advice,  I  never  carried 
more  than  five  dollars — from  my  pocket,  leaving  in 
it  only  my  handkerchief  and  the  checks  for  my  bag- 
gage, knowing  that  I  could  not  possibly  keep  awake 
the  whole  morning.  In  spite  of  my  endeavors  to 
the  contrary,  I  soon  sank  into  an  oblivious  state, 
from  which  I  awoke  to  the  consciousness  that  my 
companion  was  withdrawing  his  hand  from  my 
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pocket  My  first  impulse  was  to  make  an  exclama- 
tion ;  my  second,  which  I  carried  into  execution,  to 
ascertain  my  loss,  which  I  found  to  be  the  rery 
alarming  one  of  my  baggage  checks— my  whole 
property  being  thereby  puu;ed  at  this  Tagabond*s 
disposal ;  for  I  knew  perfectly  well  that  if  I  claimed 
my  trunks  without  my  checks,  the  acute  baggage- 
master  would  have  set  me  down  as  a  bold  swmdler. 
The  keen-eyed  conductor  was  not  in  the  car,  and, 
had  he  been  there,  the  necessity  for  habitual  sus- 
picion, incidental  to  his  position,  would  so  fiir  have 
removed  his  original  sentiments  of  generosity  as  to 
make  him  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  my  request ;  and  there 
was  not  one  of  my  fellow-travellers  whose  physiog- 
nomy would  have  warranted  me  in  appealing  to 
him.  So,  recollecting  that  my  checks  were  maiked 
Chicago,  and  seeing:  tnat  the  thiefs  ticket  bore  the 
same  name,  I  resolved  to  wait  the  chapter  of  acci- 
dents, or  the  reappearance  of  my  frienas.  •  •  • 
With  a  whoop,  like  an  Indian  war-whoop,  the 
cars  ran  into  a  shed — ^they  stOT)ped — the  pickpocket 
got  up— I  got  up,  too ;  the  oaggage-master  came 
to  the  door,  ''lliis  gentleman  has  the  checks  for 
my  baOTage,"  said  I,  pointing  to  the  thief.  Bewil- 
dered, he  took  them  from  his  waistcoat  pocket, 
gave  them  to  the  baggage-master,  and  went  hastily 
away.  1  had  no  inclination  to  cry,  "Stop  thief!" 
and  had  hardly  time  to  congratulate  myself  on  the 
fortunate  impulse  which  had  led  me  to  say  what  1 
did,  when  my  friends  appeared  from  the  next  car. 
They  were  too  highly  amused  with  my  recital  to 
sympathize  at  all  with  my  feelings  of  annoyance, 
and  one  of  them,  a  gentleman  filling  a  high  situa- 
tion in  the  east,  laughed  heartily,  saying,  in  a  thor- 
oughly American  tone,  "The  £ngIiMh  ladies  must  b? 
'cute  customers,  if  they  can  outwit  Yankee  pick- 
pockets.'*— The  Englishwoman  in  Amarita* 
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The  object  m  pruning,  generally,  is  not  to  make 
the  tree  assume  a  form  foreign  to  its  nature,  but,  in 
this  country,  to  relieve  it  of  a  redundancy  of  growth, 
and  to  take  away  those  parts  which  interfere  with 
each  other,  and  which  may,  if  suffered  to  remain, 
endanger  the  whole  condition  of  the  tree  at  some 
future  time.  In  England,  where  the  climate  is 
damp  and  the  sun  often  obscured*  they  shape  the 
tree  to  relieve  it  from  these  imfiivorable  influences, 
giving  it  a  broad,  open  head,  where  the  sun,  when  it 
does  shine,  may  be  freely  admitted  as  well  as  the 
air.  In  this  country,  where  sun  and  air  are  hot 
for  two  or  three  months,  somewhat  dense  heads 
are  unobjectionable,  provided  the  limbs  do  not  chafe 
each  other,  and  the  soil  is  sufficiently  rich  to  sus- 
tain a  liberal  amount  of  limbs  hnd  leaves. 

The  Baldwin,  for  instance,  unchecked,  will  form 
a  thick,  compact  tip,  the  Northern  Spy  prim  and 
slender,  and  running  up  f^ly  for  the  first  six  or 
eight  yean,  while  the  Rhode  Island  Greenings  and 
most  of  the  sweet  apples  will  spread  themselves 
widely  on  every  side,  or  assume  the  whip-lash  form, 
with  few  leaves  except  on  the  extremities  of  the 
branches.  It  ought  to  be  clear  to  all,  that  these 
varieties    should   receive    different  treatment  in 


pruning.  No  single  rule  wiU  be  applicable  toaU 
trees* 

Theybrm  of  fruit  trees  should  be  dedded  in  the 
nursery ;  that  is,  the  limbs  should  be  set  by  the 
nurseryman  where  they  ought  to  remain,  so  that 
after  being  transplanted  there  shall  be  no  cutting 
of  the  main  branches.  But  as  there  are  different 
tastes  in  this  matter,  the  limbs  may  be  allowed  to 
come  out  at  different  heights  from  the  ground, 
rang^g  from  three  feet  to  five  feet,  and  in  this 
range  all  customers  may  be  suited.  Where  trees 
are  started  in  life  in  this  manner,  there  is  really 
very  little  pruning  to  be  done.  With  a  sharp  key- 
hole saw,  a  good  knife,  and  a  quick  eye,  one  may 
do  all  that  is  required  to  200  young  trees  that  have 
been  well  tended  in  half  a  day. 

The  principal  amount  of  pruning  that  is  to  be 
done  is  upon  old  trees,  that  have  been  badly  treat- 
ed, and  trees  that  have  been  grafted.  It  is  custo- 
mary to  set  two  scions  in  each  stodc,  so  that  there 
may  be  a  double  chance  of  success,  and  as  m<]st  of 
the  limbs  are  usually  taken  off,  if  both  scions  live, 
the  tree  is  crowded  to  excess  with  its  new  top.  In 
such  cases,  one  of  the  scions  in  each  stock,  after 
having  grown  one  year,  should  be  cut  out  and  the 
wound  carefully  covered  with  wax.  But  this  is 
generally  neglected,  the  top  is  dense,  confused,  and 
unsightly, — and  these  are  the  eases  where  great 
skill  and  tenderness  are  required  in  pruning. 

In  performing  this  work,  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance as  to  what  season  of  the  year  it  is  to  be 
done.  We  think  few  persons  have  investigated 
this  subject  more,  or  had  more  practical  experience 
in  it,  than  ourselves,  and  yet  our  conclusions  are 
contrary  to  those  of  several  of  our  contemporaries. 
The  orchardist  must  be  a  careful  student  of  the 
habits  and  physiology  of  the  tree.  We  believe 
that  the  theory  presented  in  our  columns  by  Mr. 
Groodrich,  of  Burlington,  Vl,  and  by  Mr.  H.  Cur- 
ds, in  the  Rural  InUUigtncer^  Augusta,  Me.,  is 
correct.  It  may  do  to  take  off  a  twig  or  quite 
small  branch  at  any  time,  but  it  should  be  an  inex- 
orable rule,  that  tto  limb  larger  Ihan  a  pipe  sfeim 
9hmdd  he  removed  during  the  months  qf  Mardk, 
April  or  May,  There  is  not  an  old  orchard  in  our 
knowledge  in  which  we  cannot  point  out  an  irre- 
trievable mischief  caused  by  spring  prwiing, — and 
point  it  out  so  clearly  as  to  convince  the  most  pre- 
judiced mind,  if  it  be  a  candid  one. 

Prune  through  the  middle  of  June,  and  again  af- 
ter the  leaves  have  fidlen,  in  October  and  Noveoh 
ber,  always  covering  the  wounds  with  gum  shellac 
dissolved  in  alcohol,  paint,  or  something  that  will 
keep  out  the  sun  and  air.  Fill  the  cavities  of  old 
trees  with  clay  and  cow  manure,  thoroughly  mixed, 
and  you  will  find  your  labors  abundantly  repaid. 

The  whole  subject  is  important,  and  snggeete 
more  points  than  we  have  time  or  space  for  at  prea- 
ent. 
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ABOTTT  BVSDISe. 

Hie  time  in  which  budding  is  uaudlly  performed 
k  from  early  in  July  to  the  middle  of  September ; 
plums  and  cherries  are  among  the  earliest  to  be 
bodded,  and  pean,  apples  and  quinoea  the  latest.' 
If  the  Mason  in  July,  or  even  in  August,  be  very 
dry,  budding  had  better  be  postponed  until  there 
are  copious  rains.  Stocks,  from  a  quartet 
inch  to  an  inch  in  diameter  may  be  budded,  al- 
tliongh  liioee  t^  an  inch  are  more  suitable  fbr  grafts 
ing.  The  buds  should  be  selected  from  thrifty 
shoots  that  have  nearly  done  growing. 

Shield,  or  T  budding,  is  the  most  approved 
mode  in  all  countries,  and  is  described  by  DowniDg 
as  follows 

Having  your  stick  of  buds  readv, 
choose  a  smooth  portion  of  the  stock. 
When  the  latter  is  small,  let  it  be  near 
the  ground,  and,  if  equally  convenient, 
select  also  the  north  aide  of  the  stock, 
as  Jexs  exposed  to  the  sun.  Make  an 
upright  incision  in  the  bark  from  an 
inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  at 
the  top  of  this  make  a  ctoeb  cut,  so 
'  that  the  irhole  shall  form  a  T.  From 
the  stick  of  buds,  Fig.  1 ,)  your  knife  be- 

" "^  T' '''''''  Uiin,  smooth  slice 

bark  containing  a  bud. — 

I    With   your  budding  knife,   now  raise 

;    the  bark  on  each  side  of  the  incision, 

just  wide  enough  to  admit  easily  the 

iirepared   bud.     Taking   hold   of 
notstolk  of  the  leaf,  insert  the  bud 


upper  portion  of  the  bud  prdeel 
above  the  horizontal  part  of  the  T,  ce 
it  smoothly  off  now,  so  that  it  ma 
completely  fit.  A  bandage  of  the  sol 
matting  is  now  tied  pretty  firmly  ove 
the  whole  wonnd,  commendng  at  the 
bottom,  and  leaving  the  bud,  and  the 
'  footstalk  of  the  U3  only  exposed  to 
tiie  light  and  air. 

Gnomon  shtdd-buddivg,  Pig,  4,  practised  ii 
pardena  in  Europe,  differs  from  the  forgoing  only 
m  one  respect — the  remaval  of  the  slice  of  wood 
cmtained  in  the  bud.  This  is  taken  out  with  the 
point  of  the  knife,  holding  the  bud  or  shield  by 
the  leaf  italh,  with  one  hand,  inserting  the  knife 
under  the  wood  at  the  lower 
extremity,  and  then  rainine  and 
drawing  out  the  wood  by  bend- 
ing it  upwards  and  downwards, 
with  BsCghtjcA,  until  it  is  loos- 
ened from  the  bark ;  always  ta- 
king care  that  a  small  portion 
of  the  wood  remains  bemnd  to 
fill  up  the  hollow  at  the  base 
or  heart  of  the  bud.  The  bnd 
thus  prepared  is  inserted  pre- 
cisely as  before  described. 

ToeAmerican  variety  of  shield 
budding  is  found  greatly  prefer- 
able to  the  European  mode,  at 
least  for  this  chmate.  Many 
sorts  of  fruit  trees,  espeinally 
plums  and  cherries,  nearly  ma- 


ture their  gron4fi,  and  require  to  be  budded  m  the 
hottest  part  of  our  summer.  In  the  old  method,  the 
bud  having  only  a  shield  of  bark  with  but  a  puticla 
of  wood  in  the  heart  of  the  bud,  is  much  i 
ble  to  be  destroyed  by  heat,  or  dry- 
ness, than  when  the  slice  of  wood  is 
jleft  behind,  in  the  American  way. 
Taking  out  this  wood  is  always  an 
operation  requiring  some  dexterity 
and  practice,  as  few  buds  grow  when 
their  eye  or  heart  wood  is  damaaedi 
The  American  method,  therelore, 
requires  less  skill,  can  be  done  ear- 
lier in  the  season  with  younger  wood, 
is  performed  in  much  less  time, 
and  is  uniformly  more  successful 
It  has  been  very  fairly  tested  upon 
hundreds  of  thousand  fruit  trees,  in 
our  gardeus,  for  the  last  twenty  ^ 
years,  and,  althoi^h  practised  Eng- 
lish budders  coming  here  at  first  are ,  ^- 

judioed  agtunst  it,  as  bunf  in  direct  opposition 
one  of  the  most  essential  features  in  the  old  mode, 
yet  a  fiiir  trial  has  nevet 
tailed  to  convince  them 
of  the  superiority  of  tha 
new. 

^Jler  trtatmenL  —  Ai 
two  weeks  after  the  op- 
eration you  will  be  able 
to  see  whether  the  bud 
has  taken,  by  its  plump- 
ness and  freshness,  Ifit 
has  failed,  you  may,  if  the 
bark  still  parts  readily, 
make  another  trial;  a 
clever  budder  will  not 
lose  more  than  6  or  8 
per  cent.  If  it  has  sua- 
oeeded,  after  a  fortnight 
more  has  elapsed,  the 
bandage  must  be  loos- 
ened, or  if  the  stock  has 
—BurvpemSUM  swelled  much,  it  should 
B-^g-  be  removed  altogether. 

When  bnddii^  hat  been  performed  very  late,  we 


Fig.  2.—, 
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have  occasionaliy  found  it  an  advantage  to  leave  the 
bandage  on  during  the  winter. 

As  soon  as  the  buds  commence 
Rwelline  in  the  ensuing  spring,  head 
down  tne  stock,  vritii  a  slo^s  back 
cut,  within  two  or  three  inches  of 
the  bud.  The  bud  will  start  vigo> 
ously,  and  all  "robbers,"  as  the 
shoots  of  the  stock  near  to  and  be-  .  |^ 

tow  the  bud  are  termed,  must  be       ^  \ 
taken  off  from  time  to  time.    To     ^  \ 
secure  the  upright  growth  of  the    ^ 
bud,  and  to  prevent  its  beinr  br<H  % 

ken  by  the  winds,  it  is  tied  when  ^  K  ^ 
few  inches  \oag  to  that  portion  of 
the  stock  left  for  the  purpose.  Fig. 
5.  About  mid  summer,  if  the  shoot 
is  strong,  this  support  may  be  re- 
moved, and  the  superfluous  portion 
of  the  stock  smoothly  cut  away. 
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THE  CHEF  SWALLOW. 

A  beaiitiAil  story  ia  going  the  rounds,  taken  from 
old  number  of  the  Ureenfield  (Mass.)  Advertiser, 
of  the  Cliff  Swallow,  which  species  has  recently 
made  its  appearance,  and  begun  to  make  settlements 
under  the  eaves,  in  Delaware  county.  Pa.,  its  nest 
b^g  in  the  shape  of  a  retort  with  a  long  neck. — 
Tile  story  referred  to  is  of  one  of  these  swallows, 
which  was  seen  to  lineer  after  the  tribe  had  taken 
its  usual  flight  to  the  tropics,  apparently  alone, 
through  the  autumn  and  winter.  Ine  following  is 
the  explanation : 

Spring  came,  and  he  was  there.  An  occurrence  so 
singular,  and  contrary  to  the  habits  of  the  migrating 
tribes,  caused  his  motions  to  be  watched  with  more 
attention.  At  length  another  head  was  observed 
protruding  from  one  of  the  nests,  which  seemed  to 
he  the  abode  of  the  bird  which  had  been  remarked 
with  so  much  interest  On  examining  the  nest  the 
mystery  was  beautifully  solved.  I^other  swallow 
was  found  there  a  prisoner. 

One  of  its  legs  had  become  entangled  b^  a  thread 
of  hair,  which  nad  been  used  in  the  linmg  of  the 
nest,  and  held  it  there  a  captive.  Yet  it  was  not 
deserted  by  its  faithful  mate.  Through  all  the  long 
and  dreary  winter,  this  patient  self-devoting  love 
supplied  her  wants.  He  saw  without  regret,  but 
for  nis  hapless  consort,  the  deepening  gloom  of  the 
fading  year ;  he  felt  without  feeling,  but  for  her, 
the  advancing  rigor  of  winter;  and  if  he,  at  times, 
remembered  the  sunny  skies  of  the  South,  and  the 
pleasures  his  tribe  were  then  enjoying,  it  was  only 
to  sigh  that  she  could  not  partake  of  them.  By 
night  and  by  day,  in  sunshine  and  in  cloud,  in  the 
calm  and  the  tempest,  he  was  with  her,  ministering 
to  her  wants,  and  cheering  the  hours  of  her  hope- 
less captivity  by  his  caresses  and  untiring  devotion. 


CAHKEB  WOBHS. 


BoHarif  Miitf  28<ft,  1856. 
'So  TBI  Eonom  or  vn  Erxiniro  TftiRSCun. 

Dear  Sir  : — ^There  was,  last  year,  under  dat^  of 
.June  21st,  published  in  your  paper,  a  letter  from 
William  Plumer,  Esq.,  of  Lexington,  in  relation  to 
oertain  experiments  made  by  him  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  canker  worm,  since  which  time  several 
persons  have  expressed  a  doubt  of  its  effects,  hav- 
ing toied  it  at  a  much  later  season  of  the  year,  and 
vmsT  the  worm  had  gone  into  the  ground.  Under 
'these  circumstances,  I  requested  Mr.  P.  to  state  the 
time  and  mode  of  trying  the  experiments,  and  the 
following  communication  is  his  answer  to  the  same. 

Please  publish  this  in  your  valuable  journal  and 
oUige  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

70  :StaU  l^red.  James  Gould. 


Lexington,  May  21th,  1856. 

JjosBa  GoXTLD,  Esa :— Dear  Sur,— I  take  plea- 
Bore  m  again  stating,  at  your  request,  the  means  I 
used  some  years  since  to  destro^jr  the  canker  worm, 
by  the  appucation  of  your  muriate  of  lime.  And 
I  do  this  the  more  willingly,  because  I  understand 
thereshas  been  doubt  expressed  by  some  in  regard 
to  the  correctness  of  my  former  statement. 

The  'facts  are  as  follows :  that  I  caused  the 
ground  to  the  extent  of  the  branches,  under  the 
trees  in  question,  to  be  covered  from  a  quarter  to 
half  an  inch  deep  with  the  muriate  of  lime.  I  then 
fmtjy  shook  the  tree,  and  foundf  that  in  every  case, 


where  the  worm  fell  on  the  lime  it  was  dei^troyed  $ 
in  some  cases  the  worm  would  spin  himself  up  aer* 
eral  times,  but  finally  would  drop,  curl  up  and  die. 
The  next  season,  not  a  worm  was  to  be  seen,  nor 
has  there  been  one  since.  Of  course,  I  then 
thought,  and  do  now  believe,  that  this  was  owing 
wholly  to  the  use  of  the  muriate  of  lime. 

If  others  have  tried  the  experiment  and  have 
not  succeeded,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  they  did 
not  use  the  lime  at  the  right  season,  and  in  the 
right  way ;  I  believe  it  should  be  used  at  the  very 
time,  or  rather  a  little  before,  the  worm  is  leaving 
the  tree  and  going  into  the  ground.  The  worm  ib 
then  in  that  state  when  he  is  weak,  and  can  be 
easily  destroyed.  The  time  I  think,  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance  when  the  muriate  should  be 
used,  and  the  ground  should  be  well  covered.  As 
I  only  made  one  ex  periment,  of  course  I  have  no 
means  of  judging  the  effect  of  the  lime  when  used 
at  a  different  season  or  in  a  different  way  from  the 
time  or  manner  tried  by  myself. 

As  a  fertilizer,  your  muriate  is  already  too  well 
known,  and  you  have  received  testimonials  from 
far  better  judges  than  myself,  to  require  anything 
from  me  on  that  point. 

Hoping  that  the  above  will  be  a  sufficient  an 
swer  to  your  questions,  I  renudn  yours  truly, 

WiLLUM  BtUHEB. 

P.  S. — ^The  time  I  used  the  muriate  in  my  exper- 
iment was,  I  believe,  from  the  10th  to  the  15tn  of 
June. 

{j^YoT  sale  by  James  Gould,  70  State  St,  or 
C.  Young  &  Co.,  118  State  St. 


EFFECTS  OF  HEAT  UPOST  MEAT. 

A  weU'Cooked  piece  of  meat  should  always  be 
full  of  its  own  juice  or  natural  gravy.  In  roasfr* 
ing,  therefore,  it  should  be  exposed  to  a  quick  fire, 
that  the  external  surface  may  oe  made  to  contract 
at  once,  and  the  albumen  to  coagulate  before  the 
juice  has  had  time  to  escape  from  within.  And  so 
m  boihn^.  When  a  piece  of  beef  or  mutton  is 
plunfled  mto  boiling  water,  the  outer  part  contracts, 
the  albumen  which  is  near  the  sur&ce  coagulates, 
and  the  internal  juice  is  prevented  either  Som  ee- 
caping  into  the  water  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  or 
from  being  diluted  or  weakened  by  the  admission  of 
water  among  it.  When  cut  up  the  meat  yields 
much  gravy,  and  it  is  rich  in  flavor.  Hence  a  beef- 
steak or  mutton-chop  is  done  quickly,  over  a  quick 
fire,  that  the  natural  juices  may  be  retained.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  meat  be  exposed  to  a  slow 
fire,  its  pores  remain  open,  the  jmce  continues  to 
fiow  from  within,  as  it  nas  dried  from  the  sui&oe^ 
and  the  flesh  pines,  and  becomes  dry,  hard  and  un- 
savory. Or  if  it  be  put  in  cold  or  tepid  water, 
which  is  ^dually  brought  to  a  boil,  much  of  the 
albumen  is  extracted  before  it  coagulates,  the  nat- 
ural juices  flow  out,  and  the  meat  is  served  in  a 
nearlv  tasteless  state.  Hence,  ^  to  prepare  good 
boilea  meat,  it  should  be  put  into  water  already 
brought  to  a  boiL  But  to  make  beef-tea,  mutton- 
broth,  and  other  meat  soups,  the  flesh  should  be 
put  into  cold  water,  and  this  afterwards  very  slowly 
warmed,  and  finally  boiled.  The  advantage  de- 
rived from  <<8immering''--a  term  not  unfrequent  ia 
cookery  books — depends  very  much  upon  the  ef- 
fects of  slow  boiling,  as  above  described. 

lliese  are  the  views  of  Licbig  and  Professor 
Johnston  on  cooking  meat. 
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For  tke  New  BngUmd  Parmer. 

JXPSWL  ABOUT  HOBTH  CABOLIViL 

Baleigb— Cmpltol  Gronnds— LnnaUc  Aqrlnm—The  Severe  Wln- 
ter~Care  of  Animals— Roads— The  Southern  Pine— Method 
of  proeoring  Taxpe&fctne— Probftble  extermination  of  the 
Fine. 

Lexingion,  .^prU  20, 1856. 

Hon.  S.  Buottn  : — Dear  Sir, — It  is  quite  a  long 
jamp  in  time,  as  veil  as  interval  in  space,  between 
Weldon,  N.  C.,  Jan.  10th,  and  Lexington,  Mass., 
April  20th.  But  time  and  convenience  did  not  suf- 
fice me  to  write  you  again  upon  my  Southern  jour- 
ney, and  you  wiu  be  obtiged  to  content  yourself 
inth  reminiscences. 

When  I  wrote  you  from  Weldon,  I  think  I  said 
Ettle  or  nothing  about  Haleigh,  N.  C,  the  capitol 
of  the  State. 

It  is  located,  like  a  great  many  other  State  capi- 
tols,  as  near  the  centre  as  possible,  without  regard 
to  business  so  long  as  it  accommodates  State  pur- 
poses. The  city  is  a  mile  square,  and  laid  out  in 
rectangles,  each  street  being  either  north  and  south 
or  east  and  west.  The  Capitol  is  a  large  stone 
building ;  its  ground  plan  the  Latin  cross,  and  oth- 
erwise rather  Greek  m  style,  which  ought  to  have 
cost  about  $20,000,  and  did  in  reality  cost  not 
less  than  $60,000 ;  so  are  things  done  for  states. 
When  a  state  begins  to  spend  and  contract  it  is  very 
likely  to  suffer  financially. 

Baleigfa,  as  above  said,  depends  upon  the  State 
bnsiness  to  support  it,  and  is  inhabited  either  by 
officials  or  m^n  of  wealth  who  like  to  be  in  sight  of 
each  other,  for  you  know  at  the  South,  in  the  coun- 
try, men  are  very  apt  to  be  a  long  way  from  sight  of 
their  neighbors.'  The  city  has  appropriated  several 
large  squares  for  ornamental  purposes,  much  in  the 
same  manner  with  Savannah, — none  of  which  are  as 
yet  hud  out  and  adorned ;  for  the  capitol  grounds  of 
about  foinr  acres,  I  made  designs,  but  whether  they 
will  ever  be  executed  depends  upon  the  whim  of  a 
Legislature  which  may  or  may  not  be  of  the  orna- 
mental kind. 

Here,  too,  is  the  first  Lunatic  Asylum  in  North 
Carolina.  It  owes  its  origin  to  the  celebrated  Miss 
Dix,  who  stuck  to  the  North  Carolinians  till  they 
appropriated  the  money.  The  building  is  very 
laige  and  capacious  and  the  grounds  of  uiree  hun- 
dred acres  very  capable  of  improvement;  for  this  too 
I  had  the  honor  and  pleasure  of  prescribing,  and  I 
hope  some  day,  under  its  efficient  manager.  Dr.  E. 
C.  Fisher,  the  estate  will  become  as  delightful  as  it 
ought  to  be.  During  the  whole  of  our  stay  in  Ra- 
leigh of  a  month,  the  ground  was  covered  with 
snow  and  ice,  and  it  hardly  thawed  the  whole  time, 
a  condition  of  things  that  has  not  been  known  there 
before  for  tWrty  years  at  least  No  man,  accus- 
tomed to  our  care  for  cattle,  could  be  here  during 
such  weather  without  suffering  every  time  he  went 
out,  at  the  sight  of  the  poor  half  or  wholly  starved 
creatures,  deprived  of  their  accustomed  forest  and 
town  pickings  and  stealings  by  the  snow,  and  for 
whom  their  masters  neither  had  made  nor  could 
make  any  provision. 

As  no  summer  supply  is  laid  in  against  the  win- 
ter, when  it  comes  with  its  cold  and  snow,  the  ani 
mals  haye  to  suffer.  It  seems  incredible  that  in  the 
South,  to  which  we  haye  been  accustomed  to  attach 
ideas  of  vrarmth  and  comfort,  we  should  suffer 
more  from  the  cold  than  at  home  during  ever  so 
severe  a  winter  as  the  past,  but  such  is  the  lack  of 
winter  comforts,  that  it  is  literally  true.   I  have  sat 


for  days  in  a  room  in  a  Southern  hotel  where  all 
the  fire  I  could  make  would  not  warm  the  air  for 
ten  feet  around  it. 

Nor  in  such  times  do  the  beasts  of  burden  suf- 
fer lest.  The  roads  are  never  made ;  they  get  % 
road  by  selecting  the  direction  in  whidi  it  is  to  run, 
and  then  dig  some  of  the  earth  off  the  hilly  places 
and  cart  it,  with  brush  to  keep  the  loam  out  of  the 
water,  into  the  low  lands  to  fill  up,  and  without  the 
least  care  for  ease  of  grade,  or  side  drains  for  the 
remoyal  of  standing  or  epnng  water,  consider  the 
road  made.  Nor  oo  they  in  numerous  instances 
take  even  this  pams;  for  it  will  more  often  be 
found  that  no  digging  has  been  done  at  all,  but  the 
line  being  selected,  the  people  drive  over  it  any- 
where within  ten  rods,  and  suit  themselves  about 
the  best  place  for  animal  and  wagon,  making  a 
great  numoer  of  tracks  very  oonfosing  to  a  stranger, 
and  not  very  desirable  any  of  them.  Where  roads 
are  so  made  they  become  mere  canals  for  the  pas- 
sive of  the  water  down  the  hill-sides,  which  settles 
in  the  hollows,  and  I  have  often  in  a  fewmiW 
drive,  forded  half  a  dozen  ponds  or  streams  that 
would  rise  above  the  hubs  of  the  wheels.  While 
the  frost  is  coming  out,  such  roads  are  absolutely 
impassable  for  loaded  teams,  and  it  is  no  rare  thing 
for  a  carriage  to  get  bogged  even  after  a  heavy^ 
rain.  The  Dadness  of  we  road  is  also  owing  in 
some  measure  to  the  awkward,  heavy,  springless 
wagons  in  general  use.  It  is  well  known  to  all 
those  engaged  in  constructing  roads,  properly,  that 
the  wear  and  tear  will  be  diminisnea  one-third 
by  the  use  of  spring.  Thus  you  see  the  miser- 
able economy  oT  this  kind  of  management;  tJie 
road  is  badly  built,  is  always  out  of  repair,  is  ren- 
dered worse  by  the  vehicles  being  m  their  turn 
cumbersome  and  badly  constructed,  and  as  a  result, 
demand  the  use  of  double  or  treble  the  team  to 
haul  them ;  cutting  thus  into  the  purse  of  the  peo- 
ple, in  a  three-fold  manner. 

I  mentioned  in  my  last  the  manuftcture  of  tur- 
pentine, &c.,  and  how  important  it  is  to  the  States 
possessing  the  long-leaved  pine.  I  did  not,  how- 
ever, describe  the  method  or  making  it  The  long- 
leaved  pine  is  a  tree  so  unlike  any  Northern  tree 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  describe  it  to  the  un- 
botanically  scientific.  It  resembles  our  yellow  field 
pine  somewhat,  but  has  leaves  often  twelve  to 
eighteen  inches  long.  These  trees  cover  the  sandy 
plains  of  South  and  North  Carolina  in  millions,  and 
yet  at  the  present  rate  of  consumption,  must  at  no 
distant  day  entirely  disappear ;  a  plantation  of  these 
(by  plantation,  I  mean  the  trees  contained  in  any 
one  plantation,)  lasts  about  thirteen  years  from  the 
time  operations  commence  upon  them,  so  that 
whilst  they  may  be  a  source  of  profit  to  one  gener- 
ation, they  will  be  lost  to  the  next,  thus  killing  the 
goose  for  the  golden  e^. 

The  process  of  working  the  crop  is  as  follows : — 
a  gash  18  cut  into  the  tree  near  its  bottom,  hollow- 
ing below  like  a  cup,  buj  rising  above  to  the  outside 
of  the  bark ;  the  turpentine,  or  sap  of  the  tree, 
runs  down  and  is  caught  in  the  cup ;  eyery  few  days 
a  negro  goes  out  and  scoops  out  whatever  has  col- 
lected, and  as  the  sap  runs  less  freely,  gouges  or 
scores  the  trunk  for  a  line  perpendicular  to  the 
middle  of  the  cup-shaped  gasn  at  bottom,  out  to  a 
line  petpendicular  to  the  side  of  the  same;  of 
course,  tne  sap  runs  out  afresh  at  the  new  wound, 
and  is  collected  as  before.  This  process  is  contin- 
ued on  all  sides  of  the  tree,   tiU  it  is  exhaust- 
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ed ;  this  is  the  crude  turpentine,  which  is  carried 
to  the  distillery  and  distilled,  giving  pure  turpen- 
tine and  rosin.  The  trees  are  then  cut  down  and 
piled,  as  we  pile  for  charcoal,  orer  a  hole  in  the 

S round,  covered  with  earth,  and  then  set  on  fire ; 
uring  their  burning  Uiere  runs  out  into  the  hole 
in  Uie  ground  another  pitchv  substance,  tar.  The 
Hard  or  Southern  Pine  lumber  is  derived  from  the 
same  tree,  out  before  all  this  process  has  been 
passed  through,  though,  sometimes,  I  believe  the 
tree  is  used  for  lumber  after  the  turpentine  has 
been  extracted. 

Were  it  not  for  the  practice  of  allowing  the  hogs 
to  run  at  large  in  the  forest,  as  I  mentioned  in  my 
last,  these  trees  would  restore  themselves,  but  the 
hogs  eat  the  mast  or  seed,  and  the  tree  is  thus  fast 
disappearing ;  and  countless  as  their  numbers  seem, 
no  oistant  day  will  see  the  end  of  the  Southern 

gine,  unless  the  Legislatures  of  the  respective 
tates  pass  some  forest  laws  restraining  its  destruc- 
tion and  promoting  its  growth. 

Having  thus  described  the  North  Oarolina  staple 
erop,  I  vnll  leave  the  rice  of  South  Carolina  for  a 
future  number.        I  remain  yoiun,  &c, 

R.  MOBBIB  COFELAND. 


TTIIITT  OF  MOLES.    . 

Mr.  George  Wilkins,  in  the  Agricultural  Gazette, 
gnves  the  following  statement: — "The  Journal  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  affirms  that  in  one 
year,  and  every  year,  full  60,000  bushels  of  seed 
wheat,  equal  at  this  time  to  nearly  £30,000  worth, 
are  destroyed  by  wireworms.  If  60,000  bushels  of 
seed  are  destroyed,  full  720,000  bushels  of  crop  are 
prevented,  equal  iu  value,  at  this  time,  to  upwards 
of  £300,000  a  year !  If  farmers,  instead  of  killing 
moles,  partridges,  and  pheasants,  would  protect 
them,  720,000  more  bushels  of  wheat  would  go 
every  year  into  the  English  markets ;  but  the  crea- 
ture designed  by  a  kind  Providence  to  perform  the 
chief  part  of  this  immense  good  is  the  mole.  Some 
y/ars  since  I  had  two  fiems,  one  of  which  was  fbll 
o^wireworms,  and  the  other  was  infested  with  them 
to  the  extent  of  more  than  one-third  part  of  it.  My 
crops  failed  for  the  first  two  or  three  years  the  land 
was  in  my  possession,  but  every  year  afterwards 
they  improved,  and  at  length  rapidly.  The  cause 
was  this : — 1  bought  all  the  Eve  moles  I  could  obtain, 
first  at  3s.  a  dozen  and  then  at  2s.,  and  turned  them 
down  in  my  fields ;  and  one  year  in  which  I  had  8 
quarters  of  barley  on  aa  acre  and  nearly  7  quarters 
of  wheat,  the  moles  were  at  work  all  the  summer, 
and  in  such  numbers  that,  as  I  walked  among  the 
growing  crops,  the  ground  under  my  feet  was  like 
a  honeycomo ;  but  that  was  the  last  year  I  had  a 
mole  on  mvland}  their  work  being  done,  their 
food — the  former  pests  to  my  crops — ^being  all 
consumed,  the  little  innocent  workmen,  who  had 
performed  for  me  a  service  beyond  the  powers  of 
all  the  men  in  my  parish,  migrated  to  my  neighbors 
to  jperform  for  them  the  same  kind  or  beneht  they 
haa  for  me ;  but  of  course,  death  met  them  at 
every  move,  and  soon  the  whole  colony  was  de- 
stroyed. I  will  add  that  now  I  will  allow  all  farmers 
in  this  country  to  turn  upon  the  globe  I  myself  oc- 
cupy, all  the  moles  from  their  flEurms  they  c^n  bring, 
being  convinced  they  would  do  me  no  injury  $  but, 
if  I  happen  to  have  a  wireworm,  they  would  by  de- 
stroying him  do  me  good." 


IHDIA  EUBBIB  IH  A  HEW  8HAPE. 

A  New  York  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Joio^ 
nitl  gives  the  following  account  of  a  new  applies* 
tion  of  India  rubber,  which  promises  to  be  of  much 
importance  to  the  world : 

Among  the  recent  applications  of  India  Rubber, 
none  are  so  remarkable  as  the  manufacture  of  what 
is  called  *<Hard  India  Goods,"  into  which  the  rubber 
enters  most  largely.  We  have  in  this  city  a  com- 
pany called  the  Beacon  Dam  Company,  which  is 
devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  this  class  of  goods. 
By  a  process  that  originated  with  Mr.  Chaffee,  coal 
tar  is  mixed  with  the  rubber,  and  the  compound 
makes  one  of  the  most  solid,  elastic  and  elegant 
articles  that  can  be  found  in  the  market.  It  resem- 
bles polished  stone,  is  as  black  as  ooal,  needs  no 
finish,  and  has  of  itself  a  hard  and  exquisite  polish 
as  it  is  possible  for  any  metal  to  bear.  There  seema 
to  be  no  end  to  the  articles  into  which  it  can  be 
made.  Canes  of  the  most  elegant  form  and  ap- 
pearance are  constructed  out  of  it,  and  are  as  tough 
as  so  much  steel,  while  they  have  all  the  elasticity 
of  whalebone.  Cabinet  work,  inlaid  and  mosaic, 
ornamental  to  the  parlor  and  the  chamber.  Spec- 
tacle bows  and  glasses  for  the  eye,  are  made  so 
light  as  to  be  no  annoyance,  while  their  elastic 
character  cause  them  to  sit  firm  to  the  head ;  opeia 
glasses,  castors,  sand  stands,  ink  stands,  bruahee 
for  the  hair,  that  cannot  be  harmed  by  hot  water, 
tape  lines,  pen  holders,  pencil  cases,  cigar  cases, 
government  boxes  for  the  army  and  navy,  govern- 
ment buttons,  and  an  endless  variety  of  articles, 
are  thus  made,  and  the  articles  are  of  a  most  ele- 
gant character;  syringes  of  a  novel  form  and  char- 
acter ;  machines  for  oiling  cars  and  engines,  on  a 
new  principle,  indicate  that  this  new  use  of  rubber 
is  to  work  a  complete  revolution  in  the  arts  and 
manufactures. 

But  one  of  the  greatest  applications  of  this  new 
rubber  manufacture  is  the  new  telegraph  wire  that 
is  made  from  it.  It  needs  no  poles,  as  it  is  laid  in 
the  ground.  It  needs  no  covering;  a  trench  of  a 
few  mches  is  dug ;  the  rubber  telegraph  wire  is  put 
in  and  covered  up ;  the  wire  is  enclosed  with  the 
rubber ;  no  storm  render  the  wires  inoperative;  no 
insect  sever;  no  rust  corrode.  It  would  appear 
fobulous  if  I  should  state  the  miles  of  this  wirs 
that  have  already  been  engaged,  and  the  goods  can- 
not be  made  to  meet  the  demand. 

The  government  of  the  United  States  is  now 
the  best  customer  of  the  Beacon  Dam  Company. 
The  call  for  the  Navy  and  Army  button  is  immense ; 
the  article  is  elegant;  the  naval  button  has  on  it 
the  motto,  *<don^  give  up  the  ship."  And  so  tough 
are  these  rubber  buttons,  that  if  one  is  placed  on 
an  oak  plank  and  pressure  applied,  it  can  be  sunk 
clear  into  the  plank,  and  will  come  out  unharmed  | 
and  the  government  shaving  boxes,  which  are  about 
three  inches  in  diameter,  are  so  strong  that  a  man 
weighing  200  pounds  can  press  his  whole  weight  on 
one  of  them,  and  not  break  them.  Gun  handles, 
sword  handles,  and  other  military  implements,  are 
constructed  from  this  material.  They  are  cheapo 
elegant,  enduring.  A  walk  through  the  sales^room 
of  this  company  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  New 
York,  and  if^  any  of  your  readers  have  the  least 
curiosity  to  see  one  of  the  most  wonderful  appli- 
cations of  India  rubber  that  the  world  has  ever 
seen,  they  can  be  gratified  by  visiting  the  wholesale 
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rooms  of  the  Beacon  Dam  Com])any,  located  at 
Ko.  63  Maiden  Lane,  and  they  will  be  gratified. 
The  Company  retail  no  goods,  but  keep  full  speci- 
meoB  on  nana,  and  the  rreaident  of  the  Company, 
CoL  L  H.  Rich,  so  long  known  in  Burlington,  Vt 
as  one  of  the  moat  enterprising  of  the  citizens  of 
that  beautiful  city,  will  show  the  curious,  the  mar^ 
Tels  of  this  new  trade. 


''MUCK  IS  THE  MOTHER  OF  THE 
MEAL  CHEST/' 

No  truth  ought  to  be  better  established  than  this 
old  homely  one  of  the  Scotchman,  and  yet,  strange 
to  say,  comparatively  few  have  yet  i^eived  it  in  its 
broad  fl%nification ;  while  a  large  majority  reject 
it  altogether.  And,  although  no  modem  discovery 
has  been  of  such  essential  service  to  the  farmer  as 
this,  that  mtfcfc  ia  not  only  one  of  the  best  substan- 
oea  in  nature  to  gather  up  and  preserve  for  future 
use  other  valuable  agents,  but  it  is  in  itself  a  power- 
ful fertilizer,  many  will  not  only  refuse  to  avail 
themselves  of  its  benefitSy  but  discourage  others 
from  so  doing. 

Entertaining  these  views,  we  were  gratified  to 
ihid  Swamp  Muck  and  Salt  Marsh  the  subject  of 
discussion  at  the  American  butUuU  Farmers'  Clvh 
in  New  York  city,  on  Tuesday,  the  15th  of  January*. 
Mr.  R.  L.  Pell,  renowned  as  the  moat  extensive 
firuit  eoltonst  in  the  worid,  and  President  of  the 
dub,  was  presiding.  Mr.  Secretary  Meigs  read  a 
a  paper  f^om  the  London  Joxamal  of  Jhis  and 
Sdences,  upon  a  patent  plan  of  preserving  meats 
and  vegetable  substances  used  for  food;  and  among 


the  gentlemen  present  to  whom  we  were  intro- 
duced, were  Judge  Livingston,  Mr.  T.  W.  Field,  oflkeep  more  stock  than  he  could  otherwise  keep  on 


Brooklyn,  a  gentleman  extensively  engaged  in  pear 
culture,  Dr.WATEBBUBT,  of  Conn.,  Mr.  Wynkoop, 
and  others.  Oar  firiend,  Solon  Robinson,  the  ag- 
ricultural editor  of  the  New  Yoric  Tribune,  was  on 
the  spot,  pen  in  hand,  which  has  enabled  us  to  give 
below  something  that  was  said  on  the  occasion* 

Mr.  Field,  of  Brooklyn,  said  all  that  was  wanted 
to  make  swamps  productive  was  to  relieve  the  sur- 
ftoe  of  stagnant  water.  The  general  use  of  muck, 
as  commonly  applied,  has  been  deleterious,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  induce  men  who  have  once  made  such 
a  mistake  to  try  again  in  a  proper  manner.  But 
he  finds  nothing  so  valuable  to  mix  with  guano  or 
potash,  or  any  other  concentrated  manure,  as  de- 
composed muck.  He  supposes  there  is  one-thir- 
teenth part  of  this  State  now  lying  idle  as  worth- 
less swampu  Here  good  garden  land  near  New 
York  is  worth  $300  or  $400  an  acre,  and  yet  the 
swamps  are  everywhere  lying  idle. 

There  are  millions  of  loads  of  muscles  within  a 
mile  of  Brooklyn,  not  one  pound  of  which  is  ever 
used,  while  all  around  men  are  complaining  of  the 
fiulmre  of  crops  oo  light,  sandy  land. 

Mr.  Brown,  bebg  called  upon,  said  he  found 
encouragement  in  ^us  meetixig  a  fiurmer's  dub  in 


the  heart  of  a  great  city ;  since,  even  in  the  coun- 
try itself,  the  farmer's  occupation  and  interest  is 
neglected  more  than  any  other.  It  has  never  had 
the  fostering  care  of  government,  or  of  large  asso- 
ciations of  men  who  had  money  to  appropriate,  or 
of  testamentary  donations,  such  as  are  every  day 
made  to  colleges,  libraries,  and  schools,  but  has 
been  left  to  woik  its  own  way  up  against  an  accu- 
mulation of  prejudice  and  ignorance  which  would 
have  crushed  any  other  calling  than  that  upon  which 
life  itself  depends.  He  therefore  thought  it  a  mat- 
ter worthy  of  especial  notice,  that  in  a  city  like  this, 
amid  all  the  busy  pursuits  of  life,  a  club  of  men  can 
be  found  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  discussing  and 
bringing  before  the  world  such  useful  matters  as 
emanate  from  this  society ;  for  however  little  they 
are  studied  in  the  dty,  they  are  widely  read  in  the 
country,  and  commented,  and  acted  on,  by  those 
most  deeply  interested.  He  had  often  republished 
the  questions  discussed  in  this  room  to  the  advan- 
tage and  gratification  of  New  England  fhrmers. 
He  thought  the  subject  had  been  just  called  up, 
upon  which  Mr.  Field  had  made  some  useful  re- 
marks, one  that  could  not  be  talked  about  too 
much.  The  people  need  line  upon  line  to  awaken 
them  to  the  importance  of  swamp  draining,  and  the 
use  of  muck  as  a  fertilizer. 

On  the  subject  of  salt  meadows,  he  said  he 
thbught  their  occupation  by  the  formers  of  western 
Massachusetts  of  doubtful  utility.  If  the  hay  pro- 
duced on  them  were  used  for  litter,  for  mulching, 
fbr  compost  heaps,  and  the  best  of  it  as  an  agree- 
able change  in  fodder,  and  to  enable  the  fanner  to 


his  upland  grass,  it  would  then  be  a  valuable  acqui* 
sitson  to  the  farm.  But  wherever  salt  or  marsh 
hay  is  accessible,  two  principles  seem  to  have  uni- 
versally prevailed.  First,  to  secure  all  that  it  has 
been  found  possible  to  obtain,  and  suandly,  to  car- 
ry away  and  sell  all  the  best  grasses  of  the  upland 
&rm.  The  time  and  labor  expended  in  cutting 
much  of  the  marsh  grass  was  at  the  expense  of  the 
growing  crops,  so  that  short  harvestings  of  com 
and  potatoes  and  roots  were  the  common  result. 
Ditching,  draimng,  breaking  up  and  re-seeding,  and 
most  of  the  improvements  which  ought  to  be  annu- 
al on  the  farm,  were  pushed  aside  in  order  to  per- 
mit all  hands  Ho  go  to  the  marsL"  The  swamps 
near  home  were  locked  upon  as  valueless,  or  only 
served  to  keep  the  hills  together,  or  were  the  im- 
prescriptible right  of  the  nocturnal  serenaders,  the 
fh>gB.  And  he  thought  now,  that  very  few  persons 
owning  and  improving  salt  marsh,  had  ever  re- 
claimed a  swamp,  however  near  it  might  be  to  the 
buildings  of  the  ihrm ! 

If  this  were  all,  however,  he  said,  the  error  might 
be  tolerated ;  but  the  evils  of  the  second  part  of 
the  drama  are  more  disastrous  than  the  first  The 
oxen,  cows,  horses  and  sheep  are  kept  in  a  great 
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measure  upon  the  salt  hay,  in  order  to  save  the 
English  to  sell,  and  this  they  will  not  constantly 
and  freely  eat,  unless  when  kept  down  somewhere 
in  the  neighhorhod  of  the  starvation  point.  In  con- 
sequence of  this,  their  droppings  are  cold,  watery 
and  inert,  and  they  generally  remain  through  the 
year,  neither  fit  for  the  dairy  nor  the  shambles,  en- 
joying nothing  themselves,  and  a  lean  and  gaunt 
rpproech  to  their  owners.  Such  is  the  system, — 
and  instead  of  elevating  the  firmer  and  affording 
him  a  profit,  its  tendency  is  constantly  to  impover- 
ish and  discourage.  The  hardest  working  farmers 
he  ever  knew  were  those  owning  and  cutting  salt 
meadows. 

As  to  the  use  of  muck  as  a  fertilizer,  he  thought 
comparatively  few  as  yet  properly  appreciate  it,  or 
well  understand  its  composition  and  powers,  and 
the  true  way  to  use  it.  The  muck  of  our  swamps 
is  a  mixture  of  mineral  and  vegetable  matterr- 
but  principally  the  latter.  It  is  formed  by  the 
growth  of  moss  and  annual  grasses  or  rank  aquatic 
vegetables,  of  dead  leaves,  rotten  trunks,  and 
branches  of  trees,  where  in  some  cases,  a  heavy 
vegetable  growth  has  been  burned  and  the  ashes 
left,  together  with  the  refuse  mould  and  mineral 
matter  of  the  hills,  washed  down  through  long  ages 
into  the  common  receptacle — ^the  swamp.  Here 
then  are  the  materials  we  need  as  fertilizers  stored 
up  for  us  in  reserve  like  the  coal  beds,  and  waitiAg 
for  light  and  air  to  become  the  food  which  our 
plants  require.  Dana  says,  it  is  highly  concen* 
trated  vegetable  food,  and  that  when  the  state  in 
n^ch  this  food  exists  is  examined,  it  is  found  not 
only  partly  cooked  but  seasoned.  Peat  ashes  con- 
tarn  all  the  inorganic  principles  of  plants  which 
are  insoluble.  Twenty  samples  of  peat  examined 
by  Dr.  C.  T.  Jaceson',  afforded  an  average  of  72 
vegetable  matter,  24  ashes,  in  100  parts  dried. 
Dana  also  says — and  he  has  had  ample  experi- 
ence to  enable  him  to  judge  correctly — ^that  equal 
bulks  of  peat  and  oowdung  do  not  materially  dif- 
fer ;  that  the  salts  of  lime  are  about  the  same, 
^rrhSle  the  alumina,  oxide  of  Iron,  magnesia  in  the 
selicates  added  to  the  salts  of  lime,  make  the  total 
amount  of  salts,  in  round  numbers,  equal  that  of 
oowdung.  That,  "departing  from  cowdung  and 
wandering  through  all  the  varieties  of  animal  and 
vegetable  manures,  we  land  in  a  peat-bog.  The 
substance  under  our  feet  is  analyzed,  and  found  to 
be  oowdung,  without  its  murky  breath  of  cow-odor, 
br  the  power  of  generating  ammonia,"  The  sub- 
ject of  muck  as  a  fertilzer  has  received  attention 
from  many  able  minds  in  this  country,  and  in  Eng- 
land, and  all  accord  in  the  opinion,  that  it  is  among 
the  most  valuable  materials  for  increasing  the  fer- 
tility of  the  farm.  Considering  its  nearness  to  the 
place  where  it  is  wanted  to  be  used,  and  to  the  feet 
that  it  is  a  part  of  the  farm  itself,  which  was  not 
paid  for  at  the  rate  of  $50  per  ton,  it  ought  to 


stand  first  in  importance  to  the  farmer,  of  all  the 
fertilizers  he  uses,-— or  at  least  cade  by  side  with 
the  droppings  of  his  stalls. 

Mr.  Brown  concluded  by  an  earnest  appeal  to  the 
&rmer  to  experiment  more  carefully,  and  to  use  more 
extensively,  and  in  so  doing  they  would  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  Muck  is,  in  reality,  Che  Mother  of 
the  Meal  Chest 


For  ike  Nm  Mngtamd  Fmrntr* 

OIFFOBD  KOBGAH  fiOBSES. 

An  inquirer  in  the  last  Farmer  wants  light  on 
this  the  best  branch  of  the  Moi^gan  race  of  horses. 

The  original  Major  Gifford  was  raised  by  Ziba 
Gifford,  of  East  Randolph,  Vermont,  in  the  same 
neighborhood  where  the  first  horse  ever  known  as 
"Morgan"  was  owned  and  kept,  and  I  think,  died, 
by  Justin  Morsan.  (Hence  the  name  "Morgan" 
was  given  the  norse.)  Maior  Giflbrd  was  a  noble 
animal,  and  his  stock  is  much  sought  after  by  breed- 
ers in  the  eastern  part  of  Vermont.  He  was  after- 
wards owned  by  C.  Blodgett,  Chelsea,  Vermont, 
and  thence  taken  to  New  Hampshire,  (Walpole,  I 
think,)  and  died  at  an  advanced  age.  His  stock  is 
very  generally  of  a  beautiful  chestnut  color,  very 
plump  or  well  proportioned,  often  quite  gay,  and 
m variably  possessing  great  power  of  endurance* — 
The  old  "Green  Mountain"  formerly  owned  by  Si- 
las Hale,  of  Royalston,  Massachusetts,  is  of  his  sire^ 
and  though  now  at  an  advanced  age,  and  by  his 
excessive  use  is  now  unfit  for  trotting  on  the  course, 
yet  makes  a  fine  appearance,  and  leaves  abundant 
marks  of  his  supenority  of  blood,  in  the  splendid 
colts  of  his  sire.  He  is  now  owned  by  a  joint 
stock  company  of  formers  in  WiUiamstown,  Ver- 
mont, and  probably  possesses  the  traits  of  "Major 
Gifford"  as  much  as  any  other  horse  of  the  same 
stock. 

There  are  "Gifford  Morons"  in  every  section  of 
New  England,  and  in  various  places  at  the  West, 
each  claiming  various  degrees  of  kindred  to  old 
"Major  Giffoiti"  and  like  other  horsee  claim  to  pos- 
sess **more  Morgan  blood  than  any  other  horst  now 
livinfT.**  "Major  Giflbrd"  was  sired  by  the  origi- 
nal '^Morgan"  mentioned  above,  and  one  of  the  four 
or  five  stock  horses  raised  f^om  a  "Morgan." 

I^rrMwg,  FL,  May  30,  1856.  P.  J. 


Log  Houses. — A  correspondent  of  the  Boston 
Journal,  writing  from  Minnesota  Territory,  gives 
the  following  description  of  a  superior  st>'le  of  )o% 
houses,  which  may  interest  persons  going  West : 

"Nothing  is  less  attractive  in  appearance  than  an 
ordinary  log  house,  the  logs  being  tumbled  togeth- 
er as  fast  as  possible,  and  then  plastered  over  with 
mud.  But  give  to  a  Swede  the  making  of  a  house 
from  logs,  and  he  turns  one  out  which  makes  it  very 
doubtful  to  me  whether  it  is  not  really  the  beat 
house  that  can  be  made  of  wood.  The  reason  of 
such  a  difference  is,  that  in  their  own  country,  as 
they  tell  me,  their  houses  of  wood  are  never  con- 
structed in  any  other  manner.  With  a  few  simple 
tools  and  principally  the  axe,  they  hew  down  tne 
logs  to  a  tnickness  of  about  five  inches  j[making  of 
them  in  feet  a  sort  of  plank)  and  then  joint,  pin  and 
fit  them  together  with  a  nicety  which  our  best  car- 
penters would  find  it  hard  to  equal,  and  whidi 
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makes  them  as  impervious  to  wind  and  cold  as  the 
walls  of  a  well  caulked  ship.  In  the  way  of  rural 
archUedtare,  this  is  something  we  do  not  read  of» 
but  it  is  nevertheless  as  comfortable  as  it  is  unique, 
and  in  appearance  even  is  behind  no  other  way  of 
putting  wood  together  that  I  have  seen." 


BDUCATIOS  BETTEE  THAH  WEALTH. 

Experience  has  often  taught  the  lesson  that  the 
children  of  wealthy  parents  are  ruined  by  their 
wealth,  while  children  reared  in  abject  poverty,  by 
the  stem  discipline  of  their  early  years,  acquire  ha^ 
bits  of  application  and  energy  and  self-control, 
which  qualify  them  for  eminent  success  in  the  stem 
stmg^les  of  life.  The  following  inoident»  referring 
probably  to  Judge  CoUamore  of  Vermont,  is  in 
point: 

**!  remember,''  says  the  late  Postmaster  General 
of  the  United  States,  '*th6  first  time  1  visited  Bur- 
lington, Vt,  as  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  I 
had  left  many  years  before,  a  poor  boy.  At  the 
time  I  left  there  were  two  families  of  special  note 
for  their  standing.  Each  of  them  had  a  son  about 
my  own  age.  I  was  very  poor,  and  these  boys  were 
very  rich.  During  the  long  years  of  hard  toil  which 
passed  before  my  return,  I  had  almost  forgotten 
them.    They  had  long  ago  forgotten  me. 

Approaching  the  court-house  the  first  time  in 
company  with  several  gentlemen  of  the  bench  and 
bar,  I  noticed  in  the  courtrhouse  yard,  a  pile  of  old 
furniture  about  to  be  sold  at  auction.  Tne  scenes 
of  early  boyhood  with  which  I  was  sarronnded, 
prompted  me  to  ask  whose  it  was.  I  was  told  it 
belonged  to  Mr.  J.  <Mr.  J.P  I  remember  a  fami- 
ly of  that  name,  very  wealthy ;  there  ib  a  son  too ; 
can  it  be  he  P* 

I  was  told  that  it  was  even  so.  He  was  the  son 
of  one  of  the  fiimilies  already  alluded  to.  He  had 
inherited  more  than  I  had  earned,  and  spent  it  all; 
and  now  his  own  family  was  reduced  to  real  want, 
and  his  furniture  was  that  day  to  be  sold  for  debt 
I  went  into  the  court-house  suddenly,  yet  almost 
glad  that  I  was  bom  poor.  I  was  soon  absorbed  in 
the  business  before  me.  One  of  the  first  cases 
called  originated  in  a  low  dmnken  quarrel  between 
Mr.  H.  and  Mr.  A.  Mr.  H.,  thought  I,  that  is  a 
familiar  name.  Can  it  be  ?  In  short,  I  found  this 
was  Uie  son  of  the  other  wealthy  man  referred  to. 
I  was  overwhelmed  alike  with  astonishment  and 
thanksgiving ;  astonishment  at  the  change  in  our 
relative  standing,  and  thanksgiving  that  1  was  not 
bom  to  inherit  wealth  without  toiL 

Those  fathers  provide  best  for  their  chOdren 
who  leave  them  with  the  highest  education,  the 
purest  morals,  and — ^the  least  money." 

TbeWinconsin  Fabmer,  published  monthly  at 
Madison,  by  Messrs.  Powers  &  Skinner,  is  an  ex- 
cellent paper — printed  well,  and  its  columns  filled 
with  practical  and  well  written  articles.  It  is  a 
credit  to  the  West 


Howe's  Seed  Sower. — Only  a  single  machine  has 
been  made;  this  is  in  the  hands  of  practical  farmers 
for  thorough  triaL  Others  will  be  manufactured 
as  soon  as  one  or  two  improvements  which  have 
been  suggested  can  be  more  completely  tested. 


HAHTJFACTUBE  OF  FISH  OUAHO. 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natu- 
ral History,  Dr.  Charles  T.  Jackson,  by  request  of 
one  of  the  members,  gave  an  account  of  the  meth« 
od  now  employed  by  the  Narraganset  Fish  Guano 
Company,  in  the  extraction  of  oil  from  Menhaden, 
and  of  converting  the  residual  matter  into  a  sub- 
stitute for  guano.  We  find  the  following  report  of 
his  remarks  in  the  Traveller: 

He  said  that  the  manufacture  of  oil,  and  of  ar^ 
ficial  guano  from  fishes,  had  long  been  practised  in 
France,  where  the  fish  called  Merlan  was  employed 
for  this  purpose,  and  yielded  but  one  and  a  half  or 
two  per  cent  of  oil ;  while  the  Menhaden  is  a  much 
fatter  fish  and  produces  oil  more  abundantly.  In 
France  the  fish  cake,  remaining  after  the  extrac- 
tion of  oil,  is  dried  at  a  steam  heat,  and  is  then 
ground  fine  and  packed  in  air-tight  casks  for  saLs 
as  a  manure. 

The  Narraganset  Compan^r  are  enffaj^ed  in  sim- 
ilar processes,  in  the  conversion  of  their  fish  cake 
into  manure.  They  first  steam  the  fish,  then  prcdS 
out  the  oil,  and  afterwards  dry  and  grind  the  re- 
mainder, mixing  some  gypsum,  limestone,  or  earthy 
materialyin  order  to  render  the  grinding  more  per- 
fect Sometimes  they  add  sulphuric  acid  to  the 
fish  cake,  and  convert  the  bones  of  the  fish  into 
sulphate  of  ammonia  and  humus,  according  to  the 
method  first  indicated  by  Dr.  Hare,  of  Philadel- 
phia. In  case  this  method  is  employed,  the  acid 
nsh  cake  should  be  ^und  with  limestone,  when 
the  excess  of  sulphunc  acid  will  form  sulphate  of 
lime,  and  render  the  addition  of  gypsum  unnece^* 
sary. 

it  has  been  proposed  to  add  a  certain  proportum 
of  peat  to  the  fish  cake,  during  the  operation  of 
grinding  it,  the  peat  acting  as  an  excellent  absorb* 
ent  of  ammonia,  and  as  an  antiseptic.  This  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  fish  cake  that  has  not  been  treated 
with  sulphuric  acid. 

Properly  prepared  fish  cake  is  ftally  equal  to  go* 
ano  as  a  fertiHxer,  and  it  can  be  prepared  at  a  much 
lower  cost  than  iruano  can  be  brought  from  the 
coast  of  Peru.  There  are  doubtless  many  places 
en  our  coast,  where  fish  can  be  obtained  in  ade- 
quate quantities  for  the  manufacture  of  this  manur& 


Good  Cows.— Mr.  J*  B.  Fhilbrook,  of  Hardwiek, 
Vermont,  has  two  cows  of  llie  native  breed,  (one  of 
them  may  be  slightly  crossed  with  the  Devonshire,) 
from  which  he  made  and  sold  six  hundred  lbs.  of 
butter  last  season,  besides  supplying  his  fiimily  of  two 
persons  with  miUL  and  butter.  I  was  at  his  house 
to-day  and  he  showed  me  a  tub,  containing  twenty 
two  and  a  half  lbs.  of  beautiful  butter,  which  he  had 
just  churned  from  eight  days'  milk,  being  the  first 
the  same  two  cows  had  made  since  their  calves 
were  taken  away  this  spring.  What  is  remarkable 
in  this  case  is,  that  his  dairy  woman  is  his  mother, 
who  is  ninety'four  rears  old.  She  never  keep«  a 
kired-girlf  and  her  boy,  the  said  J.  B.  P.,  who  is 
now  nearly  seventy  years  old,  does  not  intend  to 
marry  while  his  mother  can  do  her  worL— S.  D. 
KlMBALTi,  Barton,  Vt..  AprH  lc<,  1856. 


C::^  If  you  would  not  be  forgotten  as  soon  as 
you  are  dead,  either  write  things  worth  reading  or 
do  something  worth  writing. 
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Thii  ii  uiotKer  of  thoee  tasteful,  eonvement,  and 
omr  way  agreeable  deaigiu  from  the  Meura. 
C3i»dandandBaditiM'H'orktm''yiUageatidFaTni 
CMagtt,"  We  have  heretofore  ipokea  of  the 
aellence  of  thia  work,  and  «•  we  look  on  ita  fair  and 
BttnctiTe  pages  again)  we  oaimot  help  wiahing  that 
wnxj  poMm  about  to  build  iliould  have  a  oopy  of 
it  befbre  him.  A  Bngle  glance  at  the  fBature*  and 
finish  of  thia  cottage  wodd  ihow  to  tl 
obeerrer,  that  the  owner  was  both  able  and  wilting 
ta  consult  hia  taatea  aa  well  ai  his  pune. 


The  arrangement  needs  gome  explanation.  Hie 
stain,  ttailing  Just  back  of  the  paitor-door  on  the 
right  aide  of  the  hall,  land  on  a  platform,  sU  feet 
abore  the  floor,  ftom  which  they  tetum  oTer  the  bed- 
closet.  At  the  rear  of  the  landing,  a  partidtm 
IS  the  hall,  with  a  door  at  the  side  of  the  staii- 
caae^  The  cellar  ffight,  ataiting  in  the  haA.  hall, 
goes  downunder  themaiiiitain,that  part  ofitbe* 
yond  (he  platfbrm  Iwng  incased.  The  back  pordi 
is  open,  and  the  wood-room  ta  beyond  it,  with 
kitchen-pantry,  and  other  coiiTemnuet^ 

In  the  second  story,  the  itaira  land  orerlhe  pai^ 

tition  between  the  parlor  and  bedroom.  There  are 

closets  between  the  chambers  at  the  ri^t  of 

the  hall— one  for  each.    There  is  a  small  one  also 

the  book  chamber  beyond  Iheataira.  There  is  a 
large  closet  in  the  hall  for  beddmg,  etc,  and  % 
small  one  in  the  left-band  chamber.  If  aeedJii], 
may  be  ^Tided  in  the  centre,  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  hall  closet  devoted  ta  the  fiont  tiflf. 

The  ohinmeys  are  of  brick,  and  topped  oat  with  ths 
nja^  The  small  dormer  windows  in  the  roof  ara 
intended  for  ventilation  as  much  aa  for  ligfaL  But 
they  ace  decorative  features  also.  The  windoT 
caps  are  of  plank,  supported  on  simple  brackeU. 
The  front  gable  window  has  a  fiower-faalccmy.  Hw 
verandah  is  solid  and  phun,  and  is  so  finished  as  to 
show  its  construction.  Sawn  brackets  of  soUd 
plank  adorn  the  gable  cornices,  while  the  e: 
raiten  are  made  to  show  along  the  et 
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The  first  story  is  nine  feet  high.    The  second  is 
like  those  last  described. 


eSCONI)  STO&T   FLAN, 

Though  this  house  would  not  be  out  of  place  on 
almost  any  village  lot,  it  is  especially  suited  to  one 
somewhat  irregular  in  surface  or  outline.  It  is  well 
fitted  for  a  comer  house,  the  fronts,  seen  in  the  en- 
graving, showing  on  the  two  streets.  In  any  event, 
the  lot  on  which  it  stands  should  be  of  good  size. 

This  plan  may  be  easily  spoiled.  No  alteration 
should  be  attempted  without  good  advice.  Some 
practical  man  may  perhaps  object  to  its  irregularity. 
He  may  wonder  that  one  part  of  the  house  stands 
hack  of  the  other.  If  he  prefer  the  square,  dreary, 
double  house,  so  common  formerly,  and  seen  some- 
times still,  his  wish  is  easily  gratified,  and  for  a 
model  he  can  take  a  packing^box. 

The  cost  of  this  house  is  (1,625. 


Por  the  New  Snffiand  Fanner. 

POTATOES  AQAUr. 

Mil  Editor  : — Every  one  holds  very  tenacious- 
ly to  his  own  judgment  in  all  things,  potatoes  not 
ezisepted.  Each  farmer  knows  how  much  he  ex- 
pects, and  how  much  he  raises  from  an  acre  of 
ground ;  and  if  the  product  exceeds  his  anticipa- 
tions, all  well ;  if  not,  why  the  season  was  not  fiivor- 
able.  Himself  excused,  he,  in  the  prevalently  be- 
coming assertion,  says,  with  all  the  swell  of  a  Dutch 
sage^ — ^''Farming  don't  pay."  As  donH  is  self-evi- 
dent to  most  persons,  and  especially  to  intelligent 
observers,  under  the  means,  further  remarks  are  not 
needed. 

Farming  requires  study,  money  and  a  disposition 
to  try  the  soiL  In  Bast  or  West  the  same  necessi- 
ty is  found  of  understanding  the  applications  for 
afferent  localities  and  soils.  Improvements  are 
necessarr  in  all  that  hands  can  be  placed  upon. 

And  the  practice  of  &rming  is  better  conducted 
by  intelli^nt  men  than  by  the  antiouated  booby 
whose  chief  end  is  to  work  hard  and  arink  cider — 
and  who  lives  on  the  same  place  that  his  fiither 
wore  out  before  him. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  good,  fkir,  fully  ripe, 
and  middling  potatoes,  planted  on  well  prepared 
ffround,  will  insure  a  ^food  and  respectable  crop. 
Nevertheless,  yet  notwithstanding,  if—.    Enough. 

w. 


For  tke  Nete  SngUmd  Fanner* 

CHEAP  LUXUBIES-LAWirS. 

BY  H.  F.  FB^CH. 

Without  attempting  to  philosophize  upon  emo- 
tions of  Beauty,  we  may  assume  that  the  contem- 
plation of  some  objects  in  Nature  gives  pleasure  to 
all)  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  This  idea  of  Beau- 
ty seems  in  some  degree  innate  or  natural,  and  to 
be  independent  of  the  idea  of  Utility. 

A  leopard  is  more  beautiful  than  a  donkey,  and 
a  rose  is  more  beautiful  than  a  potato,  lyiless  to  a 
half-starved  Irishman,  though  the  donkey  and  the 
potato  be  the  very  types  of  Utility,  as  the  leopard 
and  rose  are  of  mere  Beauty.  All  persons,  how- 
ever uncultivated  their  taste,  seem  pleased  with 
cuUhaUd  nature,  if  the  expression  be  allowable, 
such  as  lawns  and  hedges,  and  beds  of  flowers,  and 
similar  embellishments  of  artificial  grounds,  though 
many  persons  entirely  overlook  the  natural  beauties 
of  fof est,  and  river,  and  mountain,  which  have  sur- 
rounded them  from  childhood.  It  is,  perhaps,  be- 
cause the  one  comes  to  them  as  a  surprise,  and  so 
attracts  the  attention,  while  the  natural  surround- 
ings of  their  youth  had  never  such  novelty  as  to 
call  for  especial  notice.  Beauty,  like  the  vital  air, 
has  surrounded  them  always,  and  been  inhaled  with 
every  breath  unconsciously,  and  doubtless,  like  this 
same  ur,  would  be  somewhat  missed  were  its  exis* 
tence  to  cease.  •  This  natural  taste  increases  indefi- 
nitely by  cultivation,  and  every  man  who  has  a 
house  and  land,  desires  at  once  to  make  it  beautifhl 
to  those  within,  and  attractive  to  those  without 

Extravagant  expenditure  about  our  hoxises  is  the 
besetting  and  somewhat  peculiar  sin  of  Americans. 
The  man  who  even  builds  a  house,  without  pecuni- 
ary embarrassment,  by  reason  of  inaccurate  esti- 
mates at  the  outset,  or  a  gradual  yielding  up  of 
his  common  sense  to  the  desire  to  make  a  display  of 
his  taste,  such  a  man  is  rare ;  but  the  man  who  not 
only  builds  a  house,  but  also  undertakes  landscape 
gardening,  and  lives  to  a  respectable  old  age  out  of 
the  alms-house,  would  be  a  curiosity. 

Yankees  are  proverbial  for  getting  their  money's 
worthy  but  that  is  only  done  in  the  way  of  iradem 
Nobody  gets  worse  cheated  than  they,  when  they 
leave  business  and  go  a  pleasuring.  In  all  New 
England  we  pay  too  much  for  pine  wood  arohiteo* 
ture,  in  the  way  of  houses  and  stables  and  on^ 
mental  fences,  and  the  like,  and  too  little  for  those 
ornaments  which  Nature  so  readily  offers  us,  such 
as  lawns  and  hedges,  and  grand  and  graceful  treei» 
We  can  see  in  any  village  of  moderate  pretensionst 
many  dwellings  where  hundreds  have  been  ex- 
pended in  the  poorest  attempts  at  the  Gothic  an 
Oredan  style,  while  all  around  is  as  bare  and  deso* 
late  as  a  brick-yard,  the  fimds  of  the  builder  havinip 
been  exhausted  by  the  time  the  roof  was  covered, 
Again,  we  see  before  many  a  cheap  house,  a  front 
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yard  fence  of  structore  ai  elaborate  as  the  figures 
on  a  blackboard  made  by  the  first  class  in  trigo- 
nometry, and  many  a  man  can  afford  to  pay  a  car^ 
penter  for  building  a  white  pine,  white  painted 
summer-house  of  boards  and  laths,  whose  means 
some  how  completely  give  out,  before  he  can  get  a 
sbgle  evergreen  tree,  or  a  single  vine,  to  cover  the 
nakedness  of  his  land. 

There  is  a  limit  to  every  man's  means.  Even 
Queen  Victoria,  whose  establishment,  including 
husband  and  children,  is  economi^ly  managed  at 
the  annual  cost  of  about  five  millions  of  dollars,  is 
obliged  to  call  on  Parliament  for  occasional  extra 
allowances,  so  that,  with  rich  or  poor,  the  question 
is  how  can  limited  means  be  made  to  afford  the 
most  of  the  necessaries,  comforts  and  luxuries  of 
life.  I  commenced,  with  the  intention  now,  when 
we  all,  by  opening  our  eyes,  can  at  once  test  the 
matter,  of  suggesting  what  are  the  cheapest  as  well 
as  most  beautiful  surroundings  of  our  country 
houses. 

And  at  the  head  of  the  catalogue,  first,  second 
and  third,  like  action  in  oratory,  I  place  Green 
QrasB,  Surround  your  house  with  grass,  or  a 
lawn  in  front,  at  the  sides,  any  where  there  is 
room.  No  matter  whether  the  space  be  acres  or 
feet,  nothing  is  so  beautiful,  from  the  opening  spring 
to  the  close  of  Autumn,  as  the  green  grass.  But 
cheap  and  common  as  is  the  grass,  it  is  seldom  that 
we  see  even  a  small  enclosure  kept  green  through 
the  season. 

In  England,  beautiful  lawns  are  easily  preserved, 
for  the  climate  is  moist  and  equable.  There,  where 
the  climate  is,  on  the  whole,  milder  than  here,;the 
Indian  Com  will  not  ripen  for  want  of  the  burning 
summer  heat  of  the  sim.  Here,  the  same  clear 
sun  that  ripens  the  com,  at  the  same  time  shrivels 
the  grass,  unless  some  care  is  bestowed  upon  the 
preparation  of  the  soil,  as  well  as  the  keeping  ol 
the  lawn.  Still,  as  I  said,  a  lawn  is  our  cheapest 
luxury.  Two  things  are  essential  to  a  beautiful 
lawn.  The  first  is  dttp  cuUure  of  the  soil,  so  that 
the  roots  may  strike  down,  where  they  can,  in  the 
dryest  time,  find  moisture.  On  my  own  place  I 
subsoiled  the  land,  which  is  sandy,  to  the  depth  of 
rixteen  inches,  and  planted  it  vrith  potatoes,  the 
year  before  sowing  it  It  has  in  the  six  years 
since  it  was  sowed,  once  or  twice  been  dried  in 
spots  in  August.  Had  it  been  spaded  thoroughly 
to  the  depth  of  eighteen  mches,  it  would  never 
have  changed  its  verdant  hue.  Every  man  must 
judge  for  himself,  according  to  the  nature  of  his 
land,  as  to  the  depth  of  tillage  required.  Deep 
tillage  is  the  one  thing  needful  at  the  start.  The 
soil  need  not  be  very  rich,  but  it  should  be  thor- 
oughly pulverized,  cleared  of  all  noxious  grasses, 
and  perennial  weeds,  such  as  white  weed  and  other 
cumberers  of  the  soiL 

Then  sow  in  spring  at  &11  with  grass  seed»  and 


nothing  rise.  The  idea,  whieh  is  common,  of  sow- 
ing a  few  oats  or  other  grain,  just  to  shade  the 
grass,  is  entirely  erroneous.  It  would  be  almost  ee 
rational  to  let  your  neighbors  turn  into  your  pas- 
ture a  few  large  oxen,  just  to  shade  your  calves,  in 
hot  weather,  as  to  sow  these  nnk  feeding  gnunsi  to 
shelter  your  lawn  grass. 

I  sow  nothing  but  what  we  call  here  red  top,  (in 
Botany  Agrodit  Vtdgarist)  and  white  clover,  for 
lawns.  All  the  seed  stores  have  lawn  grass  seed 
for  sale.  I  never  knew  any  of  it  to  come  up,  oth- 
er than  that  composed  of  a  mixture  of  our  common 
grasses.  The  ground  should  be  rolled,  and  the 
lawn  is  then  filched. 

The  other  essential  to  a  beantifiil  lavm  is  fre- 
quent and  dose  cutting  Cut  the  grass  as  soon  in 
the  spring  as  the  sharpest  scythe  will  clip  it,  long 
before  it  begins  to  head,  and  keep  it  as  short  as 
possible  through  the  season.  I  have  found  four 
cuttings  in  the  season  to  be  sufficient  for  mine,  but 
in  most  places,  perhaps  it  might  require  more. 

We  occasionally  see,  in  travelling,  some  spot  be- 
fore an  old  house,  where  sheep  or  horses  have 
graced  at  their  pleasure,  which  presents  the  best 
idea  of  a  nicely  shaven  lawn,  that  we  find.  To  keep 
the  lawn  perfectly  even,  it  >hould  be  rolled  with  a 
heavy  roller  after  each  cutting,  but  at  least,  it 
should  have  a  thorough  rolling  ouce  or  twice  in  the 
spring,  to  crush  down  any  irregularities  made  by 
the  frost,  or  small  stones,  or  other  objeets  whi^ 
may  be  in  the  way  of  the  scythe.  '  ^ 

An  occasional  top-dressing  in  the  fall;  and  in 
two  or  three  years  with  fine  compost,  or  superphos- 
phate of  lime,  or  ashes,  vrill  be  sufficient  to  'fre* 
serve  the  fertility  of  the  soiL 

Having  laid  out  the  lawn,  be  careflil  not  to  crov>rd 
it  with  trees,  a  few  fine  specimens  of  the  elm,  th^ 
Scotch  larch,  an  occasional  group  of  white  pine,  k 
hemlock  now  and  then,  or  a  group  of  them,  a  trellia 
with  a  rose  or  honeysuckle,  a  few  flowering  shrubs^\ 
according  to  the  extent  of  the  ground,  may  be  added,  \ 
but  not  so  as  to  interfere  vrith  each  other,  or  the 
open  impression  of  breadth  and  space,  which  is  es- 
sential to  the  true  idea  of  a  lawn. 

Then,  with  a  well-kept  hedge  of  Buckthorn  or 
Privet,  and  walks  neatly  kept  and  evenly  cot 
through  the  turf  in  gracefiil  curves,  we  have,  at  the 
smallest  possible  cost,  a  perfect  "thing  of  beautyi" 
in  its  way,  which  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  oould 
not  equal. 

In  the  March  number  of  the  Farmer  for  18^2, 1 
wrote  of  hedges.  My  Buckthorn  hedge,  about 
twenty  rods  in  extent,  which  is  there  named,  plant- 
ed  in  1849  and  *50,  has  now  arrived  at  the  dignity 
of  a  fence.  This  spring,  the  boards  which  had  pro- 
tected it  were  removed,  and  the  hedge,  about  three 
feet  high,  cut  square  and  even,  I  am  not  ashamed 
of.  A  single  invisible  wire  runs  along  the  top  of  it, 
for  protection  against  cattle  in  the  street,  and  thus 


\ 
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far  proves  tuffident  I  defy  the  art  of  man,  with 
wood  or  metal,  at  any  coet,  to  make  a  fence  so 
beautiful  for  a  country  residence,  as  a  living  hedge; 
and  I  challenge  the  world  of  gardeners  to  form,  by 
the  culture  of  flowers  even,  a  landscape  so  perma- 
nently and  satisfbctorily  lovely,  as  the  quiet,  hum* 
Ue  grass,  on  a  well-kept  lawn. 


For  the  New  England  Parmer. 

PBE8ENT  OP  A  PAPEB-BABH8. 

Mb.  Editob  : — A  few  weeks  since,  I  received  a 
number  of  your  paper  containing  a  receipt  making 
me  an  advance  paymg  subscriber  for  one  year.  My 
pr«»sent  purpose  is  not  the  finding  out  of  my  fiiena, 
who  choses  to  remain  incognito.  I  leave  that  to 
time  and  chance.  But  I  most  certainly  shall  find 
him  out 

The  present  of  a  paper  is  at  once  neat,  chaste, 
useful  and  unexceptionable.  Nothing  can  be  more 
so.  It  may  be  received  as  a  gentle  hint  that  a  lit- 
tle more  reading  may  be  good  for  us.  That  to  be 
a  little  more  intellectual  will  make  us  better  and 
more  lovable.  To  a  farmer  it  may  intimate  that 
a  little  more  learning  is  no  dangerous  thing.  That 
a  little  more  use  of  books,  or  even  the  pen,  need 
not  unfit  us  for  using  the  other  implements  of  our 
art. 

The  JV*.  E.  Farmer  on  my  table,  falls  into  the 
ffood  company  of  the  Maine  Farmer,  the  Working 
farmer,  &c.,  and  no  jealousies  are  yet  engendered 
by  the  meeting.  The  elder  installed  members  of 
the  ^up  are  not  ashamed  of  the  venerable  one 
last  m  puce*  Not  the  least  difficulty  is  apprehen- 
ded. 

A  present  of  a  good  paper  to  a  friend  is  yet  too 
much  of  a  novelty.  Sucn  an  act  has  sometimes 
been  perpetrated  m  Maine,  and  in  no  instance,  to 
my  knowledge,  has  the  least  trouble  grown  out  of 
it. 

Bong  a  &Tmer,  and  I  may  be  allowed  to  say, 
Bomething  of  a  reading  one — ^not  much  of  a  writing 
one — I  am  often  sorely  tempted  to  drop  in  a  few 
words  for  the  papers,  when  I  fancy  that  the  idea  in 
a  well-written  article  might  have  been  carried  a 
little  farther  with  advantage.  Though  I  generally 
manage  to  quiet  such  desires,  yet  the  case  has 
happened  where  I  have  indulged  a  little,  and  may 
do  so  again. 

In  No.  10  of  the  current  volume,  your  corres- 
pondent, W.  D.  B.,  of  Concord,  has  advanced  some 
just  and  timely  ideas  on  bams. 

In  the  planning  of  all  buildings,  the  mathemati- 
cal &ct  should  ever  be  kept  in  our  view ;  that  in 
economy  of  outer  surface,  the  form  of  the  square 
and  cube  are  to  be  approached.  In  the  ground 
plan  for  a  bam,  if  the  structure  is  to  be  a  large  one, 
the  best  practical  vridth  should  be  selected,  which 
is  from  40  to  44  feet ;  the  best  height,  which  will  be 
found  about  20  feet,  little  more  or  less ;  and  ex- 
tended in  length  to  make  your  desired  dimensions. 
But  the  noint  I  wish  to  make  here,  is,  that  mathe- 
matical met  does  not  allow  the  economical  builder 
to  stop  at  the  square  and  the  cube,  but  to  reach  on- 
ward to  the  figure  of  the  circle  and  the  sphere. 

In  practice,  with  the  materials  mostly  m  use  at 
present,  bams  may  not  readily  admit  me  circular 
form.  But  for  barns  of  medium  size,  we  make  an 
ap]>roach  to  the  circle  by  adopting  the  octagon, 
which  is  free  from  ^d  objections. 


Let  us  for  a  moment  compare  this  form  with  the 
square.  A  bam  30  by  30  feet,  16  feet  high,  con- 
tains 14,400  cubic  feet ;  an  octagon  of  the  same  sur- 
face, making  15  f^et  on  each  of  its  8  sides,  same 
height,  enc&ses  17,385  feet 

A  bam  40  by  40  feet,  20  feet  high,  contains  32,- 
000  feet.  An  octagon,  20  feet  sides,  same  height, 
38,624  feet  Here  we  see  a  clear  gain  of  am)ut 
one-fifth  of  the  storage  capacity. 

For  bams  of  larger  dimensions,  I  have  not  given 
this  plan  much  thought  Thej  may  be  objection- 
able. For  medium  size  there  is  no  loss  in  s])ace  or 
convenience  in  cattle  stalls,  but  a  positive  gain.-— - 
There  is  a  clear  gain  in  material  and  labor  in  the 
erection  of  a  good,  staunch  frame,  by  choosing  the 
octagon  over  Uie  square.  Beams  and  posts  inter- 
nally above  the  girts  and  scafibld  floonng  are  un- 
necessary. 

I  disclaim  being  a  mechanic  or  the  son  of  a  me- 
chanic $  but  could  give  my  private  opinion  to  a  me- 
chanic, on  the  size  and  position  of  every  stick  of 
timber  in  the  frame  of  a  moderate  sized  octagon 
bam.  Say  a  bam  with  storage  for  twenty  to  thirty 
tons  of  hay. 

That  such  a  bam  is  convenient  and  just  the 
thing,  I  have  daily,  actual,  positive  proo£ 

Yours  sincerely,  c.  a 

jFbxcrq/!,  Maine,  March  llth,  1856. 


BEPBIGEBATIOH. 


We  are  glad  to  leam  that  this  safe  and  almost 
painless  anesthetic  agent  is  rapidly  gaining  favor 
among  surgeons.  By  freering  the  part,  more  or  less, 
according  to  the  case,  many  of  tne  minor  surgical 
operations,  such  as  the  removal  of  tumors,  the  ex- 
traction of  teeth,  the  destraction  of  morbid  growtha 
and  abnormal  surfaces,  can  be  performed  with  al- 
most entire  immunity  from  suffering,  and  with  none 
of  the  danger  attending  the  use  of  chloroform. 

One  of  our  city  dentists  is  now  extracting  teeth 
in  this  way,  to  the  great  delight  of  those  who  have 
not  the  rortitude  to  endure  pain,  and  who  fear 
chloroform  and  other  -  narcotic  anesthetics.  Noth- 
ing is  easier  than  the  application  of  the  freezing 
mixture.  Two  parts  of  snow  or  pounded  ice  to  one 
part  of  common  table  salt,  makes  a  convenient  frig- 
orific  The  ingredients  may  be  mixed  and  plac^ 
in  a  linen  rag,  a  piece  of  fine  gauze,  or  a  bladder, 
or  in  a  hollow  brass  ball  constructed  so  as  to  fit  the 
part  or  sur&ce,  and  held  in  contact  a  few  minutes, 
or  until  the  requisite  degree  of  congelation  has  ta- 
ken place.  The  gums  are  so  thin  that  they  are 
frozen  by  a  few  moments'  application,  when  the 
rotten  tooth,  decayed  stump,  onendmg  prong,  or 
other  remnant  of  odontology,  may  be  taken  out 
before  the  gums  recover  their  sendbility.  As  many 
deaths  have  occurred  in  persons  apparentiv  in  good 
health,  while  under  the  influence  ot  chlorororm, 
for  the  purpose  of  having  a  tooth  extracted,  we 
oommena  this  plan  to  all  who  have  teeth  to  be 
pulled,  or  who  delight  in  dental  suigery. — Water 
CtureJoumaL 

CoxjGB  IN  HoBSE8.-^We  once  had  a  horse  that 
had  caught  a  bad  cold,  and  coughed  so  severely  that 
he  could  be  heard  half  a  mile.  All  sorts  of  reme- 
dies were  proposed—enough  we  should  think  to 
kill  any  good  horse  outright  These  remedies  were 
all  rejected,  although  some  might  have  proved  use- 
fill,  and  the  followmg  coarse  puzBued*    The  horse 
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was  in  the  first  place  Tery  carefully  and  moderately 
used  so  to  never  produce  perspiration.  He  was 
carefully  blanketed  when  tne  weather  was  cold, 
(it  was  about  mid-autumn,)  or  when  he  was  in  the 
least  d^ree  heated — ^he  was  kept  constantly  on 
green  and  succulent  food,  clover,  roots,  &c.,  and 
was  supplied  with  plenty  of  the  best  water  at  all 
times.  In  a  fbw  weeks  he  was  perfectly  well. — 
It  is  an  old  saying  that  more  depends  on  the  nurse 
than  on  the  physician,  which  was  verified  in  this 
instance. — ^picuUural  Exchange* 


Perforated  or  Solid  Bricks. — Some  experi- 
ments have  lately  been  made  on  the  comparative 
sustaining  power  of  patent  perforated  bricks,  and 
bricks  of  the  ordinary  kind.  In  each  case,  a  pier 
of  four  courses  of  the  bricks  to  be  tested  was  built 
in  Roman  cement,  on  the  table  of  a  powerful  hy- 


draulic nress,  and  allowed  at  least  twenty-four  hours 
thorougnly  to  set  A  light  scale^bovd  was  sus- 
pended to  the  safety  valve  lever  of  the  preai,  on 
which^  there  were  placed  successive  weighta,  antO 
the  pier  of  bricks  on  the  table  of  the  press  was 
crushed.  The  number  of  weights  was  incressed  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  at  a  time— being  equifalentto 
an  increment  of  ten  tons  upon  tne  press— com- 
mencing at  30  tons,  this  starting  pdnt  being  the 
effect  due  to  the  united  weights  of  the  lever  snd 
scale  board.  The  pumps  were  worked  very  slowly, 
to  eliminate  the  concussion  produced  otherwise  by 
the  inertia  of  the  water.  The  first  experiment  was 
made  with  good  ordinary  brick  in  a  pier  of  18 
inches  square,  built  in  four  courses.  This  showed 
symptoms  of  Mling  with  1 10  tons,  and  was  crushed 
with  150  tons.  A  pier  of  the  same  dimen&ons  of 
perforated  bricks  began  to  crack  with  270  tons,  sod 
was  crushed  with  Z60  tons. 


.v^vng\\^s1^5S? 


KSOTB  PATEHT  OAHG  CUITITATOB. 


This  is  a  combination  of  the  Horse  Hoe  and 
Gang  Plow.  A  row  of  small  steel  plows,  attached 
to  a  diagonal  beam,  lift  and  pulverise  the  soil,  pro- 
ducing a  fine  tilth.  For  covering  grain,  and  pre- 
paring the  soil  for  root  and  other  crops,  it  is  prefer- 
able to  the  harrow. 

The  following  letter  shows  how  the  '<Gang  Culti- 
Tor~  is  appreciated  by  practical  men  who  have  tried 
it 

Mb.  Editor  :-— Permit  me  to  recommend  to  you 
a  new  implement  of  husbandry,  of  no  small  import- 
ance. It  IS  ^* Knox's  Paient  Gang  CuUivcUor,'*  man- 
ufactured bv  Messrs.  Nourse,  Mason  &  Co., 
Worcester,  Mass.  For  putting  in  wheat,  rye,  oats, 
&o.,  I  have  never  seen  anything  nearly  equal  to  it 
It  leaves  the  ground  lifht  and  fevel,  whereas,  a  har- 
row leaves  it  heavy.  1  plow  my  ground  with  a 
side-hill  plow,  and  if  it  is  green  sward  I  roll  it 
smooth ;  put  on  my  manure,  and  then  put  on  the 
Gang  Cultivator  and  go  lengthwise  of  the  furrows 
and  then  cross  them,  and  then  my  land  is  nicely 
levelled  and  the  manure  well  put  under.  I  was 
fearful  it  would  not  do  the  work  well  with  coarse 
manure,  but  I  found  it  was  just  the  tool  for  it  I 
tliink  our  crops  will  be  enough  better,  and  our  land 


enough  richer,  to  amply  compensate  for  (he  ex- 
pense of  one.  WlL  Emebsox. 
Auburn,  Mass.,  May  29, 1856. 

I  have  used  one  of  the  above-named  Cultivaton 
to  get  my  grain  in  this  spring  and  for  pulveriiiag 
my  land,  and  I  do  most  fully  concur  m  the  above 
statement  of  Mr.  Emerson.     MASCX78  JBekhetl 

Auburn,  Mass.,  May,  1856. 


A  PRAcncAL  MiSTAK£.-^In  a  certain  town  in 
Vt,  a  fresh  son  of  Erin  and  a  young  man  who  was 
familiar  with  the  '^beasts  of  our  forests,"  were  walk- 
ing leisurely  home  from  their  day's  labor  when  a 
little  animal  started  off  before  them.  "Ochl"  says 
Pat,  "I'm  sure  ite  a  Pacock  or  wild  Tarky,"  and 
made  after  him,  endeavoring  to  secure  him  under 
his  coat,  which  he  was  carrying  on  his  should^.' 
"Hold,  pat,"  said  his  friend,  "it's  a  skunk."  "An  sure, 
Fm  after  kaping  the  lad,"  said  Pat,  and  threw  his 
coat  over  the  Pacock  and  clasped  him  in  his  arms ! 
The  scene  suddenly  changed,  and  the  mid  torfcgf 
was  off,  while  Pat  was  rubbing  his  fhceand  crying 
"Me  eye's  out!  me  eye's  out!  I'm  kilt  entirely." 
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Fw  the  Nev  Bn^and  Farmer, 

WOMAFS  mFLUEHCE. 

BT  SUSIE  8UMMERFIELD. 

^^Woman's  Influence!  Why,  how  does  it  happen 
that  the  editor  of  the  'Aetr  £nel€md  Farmer  has 
inaerted  a  short  sketch  entitled  uius  in  the  agricul- 
tmrnl  department  of  his  paper?"  exclaims  some 
»ei  elderly  gentleman,  who  is  a  practical  *<farm- 
cr,"  while  he  sits  in  his  co^  arm-cnair,  by  his  own 
fce-Bide ;  as  he  takes  np  this  weekly  paper,  which 
ever  proves  a  soinice  of  rleasure  and  profit  to  his 
circle  of  *4oved  ones.**  Then,  the  dear  old  gentle- 
man rubs  np  his  spectacles,  and  holds  the  light 
closely  to  the  freshly  printed  page,  as  he  mutters, 
'^Humph!  woman,  woman!  what  has  she  to  do 
with  us  men,  in  b«ng  interested  in  the  progress  of 
agriottUure,  that  we  should  read  of  her  influence 
here  ?"  K),  &tfaer !  perhaps  this  article  may  de- 
fine the  way  in  which  she  retards  the  progress  of 
affricnlture;  for  I  never  knew  a  lady  to  confess 
uat  she  was  interested  in  such  a  masculine  and 
unrefined  science,  yet,"  exclaims  a  pert  young 
frrmer  by  profession,  rather  than  by  practice. 

But  let  me  assure  you,  my  dear  sir,  that  ^'Susie" 
belieres  that  woman  does,  wul  have,  and  must  have 
an  unbounded  influence  in  rendering  agriculture  a 
popular,  pregressive  science ;  or  in  making  it  con- 
trawise.  ''Why  ?"  Because  farms  are  carried  on 
by  men ;  and  men  are  influenced  by  women,  or  la- 
thes, if  this  term  suits  thee  better,  my  young  gen- 
tleman farmer.  How,  do  vou  ask  P  It  is  by  her 
becoming  interested  in,  and  by  understanding  what 
is  the  nature  and  character  of  the  employment  of 
those  with  whom  she  is  associated  in  life. 

Young  ladies  are  sent  to  our  institutions  of  learn- 
ing that  they  may  become  adepts  in  the  higher 
brssches  of  education,  such  as  Geology,  Chemistry, 
&C.    If  she  acquires  a  knowledge  of  these  different 
hranehes,  is  she  not  prepared  to  assist,  guide  and 
influence  the  male  members  of  her  home  circle, 
who  are  engaged  in  a  science  which  needs  instruc- 
tion from  such  elevated  sources  F    Her  feminine 
taste  naturally  urges  her  to  admire  the  works  and 
wonders  of  nature,  and  if  she  becomes  interested 
in  the  planting  and  sowing  of  seed,  in  the  training 
and  thnving  of  fruit  trees,  and  in  the  cultivation  of 
v^etables,  as  well  as  the  development  of  the  ex- 
otic, the  opening  of  the  perfumed  rose-bud,  and  the 
traiDiDg  of  vines  which  ornament  the  trellisses  that 
beautify  her  portico,  and  which  festoon  above  her 
ipindow ;  can  she  not  lend  a  new  charm,  a  new  in- 
terest to  the  tillage  of  the  soil,  which  every  day  is 
becoming  more  and  more  popular,  profitiwle  and 
pleasani  to  the  intelligent,  sturdy  sons  of  New 
England  ?    If,  instead  of  peopling  the  air  with  im- 
ages, and  buildinff  imaginary  structures  in  fanciful 
dreams,  she  uses  ner  expanded  faculties  in  appeas- 
ing man's  irritability,  as  he  meets  with  his  every- 
day vexations,  and  grants  soothing  symDathy  unto 
^bOf  as  he  pin^nns  his  wearisome  toil,  wul  not 
laman^s  interest  and  influence  be  acknowledged, 
"ia,  wdcomed  by  old  and  yoimg  farmers  ?    Wnen 
Oman  employs  ner  knowledge  of  the  mathematics 
I  cakdating  the  loss  and  gain  there  is  in  farm 
<OKk«  and  in  the  products  of  the  soil,  as  well  as  to 
lerely  discipline  the  mind,  will  she  not  receive  the 
rknowledged  confidence  of  every  practical,  judi- 
ous  fkrmer  in  Christendom  P 
Yes!  she  may  become  a  sunbeam  vrithin  the 
ooBdhold  of  every  farmer,  which  shall  send  cheer- 


ing light  deep  down  into  the  honest,  generous  heart 
of  every  yeoman  in  the  land ;  or,  by  her  listlessness, 
she  may  prove  herself  to  be  like  a  vapory  cloud, 
which  vrill  dim  the  lustre  of  every  star  of  promise 
that  may  shine  within  his  horizon. 

Let  us  see  to  it,  then,  that  we  lend  sunshine  to 
our  homes,  and  that,  by  our  afftctionate  words, 
and  buoyant  hopes,  we  chase  away  every  shadow 
that  frowns  upon  our  households,  and  then  we  wiU 
coaxingly  inquire  of  our  farmer-husbands,  and  of  our 
fiirmer-brothers,  if  unman  cannot  lend  an  hifluence 
to  agriculture. 

Sometimes  we  meet  with  deeehtd,  tootdd-be-iKe' 
rnfied  young  ladies,  who  imbibe  the  notion  that  the 
occupation  of  farminff  is  not  so  dignified  as  a  pro- 
fessional or  mercantile  life.  O !  how  erroneous  is 
such  an  idea !  Do  you  not  call  that  pursuit  di^- 
fied  which  brings  a  person  into  an  intimate  acquamt- 
ance  with  the  most  wonderful,  elaborate  operations 
of  nature's  laws,  and  with  the  most  sublime,  intri- 
cate beauties  of  creation ;  while  it  strengthens  tbe 
mental  faculties  by  continually  awakening  deep, 
calm  reflection,  and  by  keeping  every  one  of  mairs 
energies  fresh,  vigorous  and  active  P  The  fiurmer 
who  swings  the  scythe  or  the  sickle  amidst  the 
graceful  heads  of  the  ripened  grain,  or  among  the 
purple  clover  heads,  which  exude  their  fragrance 
upon  the  summer  air,  is  fiur  happier,  and  just  as 
dignified  as  the  nale  faced  merchant  who  handles 
costly  fabrics  with  dainty  fingers,  or  puxzles  his 
brain  over  his  "ledger"  in  his  counting-room ;  or, 
as  the  restless  mechanic  in  his  work-shop.  Tbouffh 
he  is  not  able  to  count  his  gain  in  silver  and  gold 
dollars,  with  such  rapidity,  ^et  his  expenses  are  fa 
less,  and  he  continually  receives  by  far  the  most  in 
terest  paid  in  unalloyed  happiness. 

That  man  who  looks  witn  the  feeling  of  patemi 
ty  upon  the  buds  of  a  plantation  of  choice  trees,  is 
as  much  elevated  and  as  happy  as  the  scholar  or 
professor  who  rejoices  in  the  oirth  of  a  new  idea, 
or  beholds  his  completed  discourse,  oration  or  plea, 
with  intense  delight 

Sometimes,  when  men  begin  to  talk  of  the  best 
methods  of  enriching  their  luids,  of  the  fertilizing 
properties  which  compost  contains,  of  the  benefit 
which  is  derived  by  &rmen  carefully  selecting 
their  stock  from  choice  breeds  of  animals,  and  of 
the  most  efiieaoiout  manner  of  fiittening  swine,  la- 
dies toss  their  curls,  and  send  out  looks  of  disdain 
firom  their  bright  eyes,  and  are  shocked  that  farm- 
era  will  be  *'so  vulgaf^*  as  to  talk  of  such  tonics  in 
thdr  dignified  presence!  But  ministen  oiscuss 
theological  questions;  moralists  converse  u^n 
themes  connected  with  their  efforts  for  reformmg 
society ;  lawyera  speak  of  the  best  mode  of  argu- 
ment $  statesmen  aiscourse  upon  politics,  and  the 
physicians  announce  the  latest  discovery  in  medical 
science,  and  talk  of  the  diflerent  ingredients  which 
form  medical  compounds ;  and  the  ladies  all  smile 
and  listen,  while  they  pronounce  them  very  skilful, 
influential  practitionen,  since  they  are  so  interested 
as  to  talk  about  their  different  professions.  Now, 
if  agriculturists  desire  to  become  skilful  operaton 
upon  Uieir  soil,  must  they  not  talk  too  about  their 
business,  and  will  not  the  gentler  sex  encourage 
them  to  do  so  P  But  is  it  vulgar  to  be  intereste'* 
in  a  science  which  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
''father  of  our  countr)',  Washington ;  and  which  is 
connected  with  the  pruning  and  training  of  that 
tree,  the  falling  fruit  of  which  firet  aided  the  great 
philosopher,  Newton,  to  discover  the  laws  of  gravi- 
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was  in  the  first  place  very  carefully  and  moderately 
used  so  to  never  produce  perspiration.  He  was 
carefully  blanketed  when  the  weather  was  cold, 
(it  was  about  mid-autumn,)  or  when  he  was  in  the 
least  degree  heated — ^he  was  kept  constantly  on 
green  and  succulent  food,  clover,  roots,  &c.,  and 
was  supplied  with  plenty  of  the  best  water  at  all 
times.  In  a  few  weeks  he  was  perfectly  welL — 
It  is  an  old  saying  that  more  depends  on  the  nurse 
than  on  the  physidan,  which  was  verified  in  this 
instance. — AgricuUwral  Exchange. 


Perforated  on  Solid  Bricks. — Some  experi- 
ments have  lately  been  made  on  the  comparative 
sustaining  power  of  patent  perforated  bricks,  and 
bricks  of  the  ordinary  kind.  In  each  case,  a  pier 
of  four  courses  of  the  bricks  to  be  tested  was  built 
in  Roman  cement,  on  the  table  of  a  powerful  hy- 


draulic press,  and  allowed  at  least  twenty-four  hoars 
thorouffnly  to  set  A  light  scale-board  was  sus- 
pended to  the  safety  valve  lever  of  the  press,  od 
which  there  were  placed  successive  weij^ts,  until 
the  pier  of  bricks  on  the  table  of  the  press  was 
crushedr  The  number  of  weights  was  increaMd  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  at  a  ttme-^being  equivalent  to 
an  increment  of  ten  tons  upon  the  press— com- 
mencing at  30  tons,  this  starting  point  being  the 
effect  due  to  the  united  weights  or  the  lever  sod 
scale  board.  The  pumps  were  worked  very  slowly, 
to  eliminate  the  concussion  produced  otherwise  by 
the  inertia  of  the  water.  The  first  experiment  was 
made  with  good  ordinary  brick  in  a  pier  of  18 
inches  square,  built  in  four  courses.  This  showed 
symptoms  of  Mling  with  110  t(Mis,and  was  crushed 
with  150  tons.  A  pier  of  the  same  dimensions  of 
perforated  bricks  began  to  crack  with  270  tons,  and 
was  crushed  with  350  tons. 


KHOX'S  PATEIT  OAHG  CULTIVATOB. 


This  is  a  combination  of  the  Horse  Hoe  and 
Gang  Plow.  A  row  of  small  steel  plows,  attached 
to  a  diagonal  beam,  lift  and  pulverise  the  soil,  pro- 
ducing a  fine  tilth.  For  covering  grain,  and  pre- 
paring the  soil  for  root  and  other  crops,  it  is  prefer- 
able to  the  harrow. 

The  following  letter  shows  how  the  ''Gang  Culti- 

Tor"  is  appreciated  by  practical  men  who  have  tried 

it 

Mb.  Editor  : — ^Permit  me  to  recommend  to  you 
a  new  implement  of  husbandry,  of  no  small  import- 
ance.  It  is  "Knox's  Patent  Gang  CtUtivator,**  man- 
ufactured bv  Messrs.  Nourse,  Mason  &  Co., 
Worcester,  Mass.  For  putting  in  wheat,  rye,  oats, 
&c.,  I  have  never  seen  anything  nearly  equal  to  it 
It  leaves  the  ground  light  and  level,  wnereas,  a  har- 
row iMves  it  heavy.  I  plow  my  ground  with  a 
side-hill  plow,  and  if  it  is  green  sward  I  loU  it 
smooth ;  put  on  my  manure,  and  then  nut  on  the 
Gang  (kdtivator  and  go  lengthwise  of  tne  furrows 
and  then  cross  them,  and  then  my  land  is  nicely 
levelled  and  the  manure  well  put  under.  I  was 
fearful  it  would  not  do  the  work  well  with  coarse 
manure,  but  I  fbund  it  was  just  the  tool  for  it  I 
tiiiak  our  crops  will  be  enough  better,  and  our  land 


enough  richer,  to  amply  compensate  for  the 
pense  of  one.  Wif.  EiCEaisoN. 

Jlvhum,  Mass.,  May  29, 1856. 


I  have  used  one  of  the  above-named  Cultivaton 
to  get  my  grain  in  this  spring  and  for  pulverinn^ 
my  land,  and  I  do  most  tully  concur  in  the  above 
statement  of  Mr.  Emerson.     Mabcus  Benketc 

^uhumf  Mass.,  May,  1856^ 


A  Pkactigal  Mistake.—- In  a  certun  town  in 
Vt,  a  f^esh  son  of  Erin  and  a  young  man  who  was 
familiar  with  the  '^beasts  of  our  forests,"  were  walk- 
ing leisurely  home  firom  their  day's  labor  when  a 
little  animal  started  off  before  them.  "Och!'*  says 
Pat,  "I'm  sure  its  a  Paoock  or  wild  Tarky,**  and 
made  after  him,  endeavoring  to  secure  him  under 
his  coat,  which  he  was  carrying  on  his  shoulder. — 
"Hold,  pat,"  said  his  fiiend,  'It's  a  skunk."  "An  sure, 
Fm  after  kaping  the  lad,"  said  Pat,  and  threw  his 
coat  over  the  Pacock  and  clasped  him  in  his  arms ! 
The  scene  suddenly  changed,  and  the  wUd  tarhejf 
was  off,  while  Pat  was  rubbing  his  ftce  and  crying, 
"Me  eye's  out  I  me  eye's  out!  I'm  kilt  entirely." 
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Fur  the  New  England  Farmer. 

WOKAXTB  IHFLUENCE. 

BT  SUSIE  SUMMEBFIELD. 

^Woman's  Influence!  Why,  how  does  it  happen 
that  the  editor  of  the  'JVeti^  Ilngland  Fanner  nas 
inserted  a  short  sketch  entitled  tnus  in  the  agricul- 
tural department  of  his  paper?"  exclaims  some 
«]ae»  dderly  gentleman,  who  is  a  practical  "&rm- 
er,"  while  he  sits  in  his  cost  arm-chair,  by  his  own 
fize-side ;  as  he  takes  up  this  weekly  paper,  which 
ever  proves  a  source  of  pleasure  ana  profit  to  his 
circle  of  "loved  ones."  Then,  the  dear  old  gentle- 
man rube  up  his  spectacles,  and  holds  the  light 
closely  to  the  freshly  printed  page,  as  he  mutters, 
''Humph!  woman,  woman!  what  has  she  to  do 
with  us  men,  in  being  interested  in  the  progress  of 
agriculture,  that  we  should  read  of  her  i^uence 
here  ?"  "O,  father !  perhaps  this  article  may  de- 
fine the  way  in  which  she  retards  the  progress  of 
agriculture;  for  I  never  knew  a  lady  to  confess 
that  she  was  interested  in  such  a  masculine  and 
unrefined  science,  yet,"  exclaims  a  pert  young 
&rmer  by  profesuon,  rather  than  by  practice. 

But  let  me  assure  you,  my  dear  sir,  that  ^'Susie" 
believes  that  woman  does,  wul  have,  and  must  have 
an  unbounded  influence  in  rendering  agriculture  a 
popular,  pregressive  science ;  or  in  making  it  con- 
trawise.  "Why  ?"  Because  farms  are  carried  on 
by  men ;  and  men  are  influenced  by  women,  or  la- 
dies, if  this  term  suits  thee  better,  my  young  gen- 
tleman farmer.  How,  do  you  ask  ?  It  is  by  her 
becoming  interested  in,  ana  by  understanding  what 
is  the  nature  and  character  of  the  employment  of 
those  with  wh(»n  she  is  associated  in  life. 

Young  ladiea  are  sent  to  our  institutions  of  learn- 
ing that  they  may  become  adepts  in  the  higher 
branches  of  education,  such  as  Geology,  Chemistry, 
&c  If  she  acquires  a  knowledge  of  these  different 
branchea,  is  she  not  prepared  to  assist,  guide  and 
influence  the  male  members  of  her  home  circle, 
who  are  engaged  in  a  science  which  needs  instruc- 
tion from  such  elevated  sources?  Her  feminine 
taste  naturally  urges  her  to  admire  the  works  and 
wonders  of  nature,  and  if  she  becomes  interested 
in  the  planting  and  sowing  of  seed,  in  the  training 
and  thriving' of  fruit  trees,  and  in  the  cultivation  of 
vegetables,  as  well  as  the  development  of  the  ex- 
otic, the  opening  of  the  perfumed  rose-bud,  and  the 
training  of  vines  which  ornament  the  trellisses  that 
beautify  her  portico,  and  which  festoon  above  her 
window ;  can  she  not  lend  a  new  charm,  a  new  in- 
terest to  the  tillage  of  the  soil,  which  every  day  is 
becoming  more  and  more  popular,  profitable  and 
pleaaani  to  the  intelligent,  sturdy  sons  of  New 
England  ?  If,  instead  of  peopling  the  air  with  im- 
ages, and  buildine  imaginary  structures  in  fanciful 
dreams,  she  uses  ner  expanded  faculties  in  appeas- 
ing man's  irritability,  as  he  meets  with  his  every- 
day vexations,  and  grants  soothing  sympathy  unto 
him,  as  he  performs  his  wearisome  toi^  will  not 
tooman^s  interest  and  influence  be  acknowledged, 
yea,  welcomed  by  old  and  young  farmers  ?  When 
woman  employs  ner  knowledge  of  the  mathematics 
in  calculating  the  loss  and  gain  there  is  in  farm 
watkf  and  in  the  products  of  the  soil,  as  well  as  to 
merely  discipline  the  mind,  will  she  not  receive  the 
acknowledged  confidence  of  every  practicaly  judi- 
dous  farmer  in  Christendom  ? 

Yes!  she  may  become  a  sunbeam  within  the 
hoiMehokl  of  every  farmer,  which  shall  send  cheer- 


ing light  deep  down  into  the  honest,  generous  heart 
of  every  yeoman  in  the  land ;  or,  by  her  liBtlessness, 
she  may  prove  herself  to  be  Hke  a  vapory  cloud, 
which  will  dim  the  lustre  of  every  star  of  promise 
that  may  shine  within  his  horizon. 

Let  us  see  to  it,  then,  that  we  lend  sunshine  to 
our  homes,  and  that,  by  our  afftdionate  words, 
and  buoj'ant  hopes,  we  chase  away  every  shadow 
that  frowns  upon  our  households,  and  then  we  will 
coaxingly  inquire  of  our  farmer-husbands,  and  of  our 
former-brothers,  if  woman  cannot  lend  an  influence 
to  agriculture. 

Sometimes  we  meet  with  deceived^  wovUd-he-dig' 
nified  young  ladies,  who  imbibe  the  notion  that  the 
occupation  of  farmins  is  not  so  dignified  as  a  pro- 
fessional or  mercantile  life*  O !  how  erroneous  is 
such  an  idea !  Do  you  not  call  that  pursuit  di^;n^ 
fied  which  brings  a  person  into  an  intimate  acquamtr 
ance  with  the  most  wonderful,  elaborate  operations 
of  nature's  laws,  and  with  the  most  sublime,  intri- 
cate beauties  of  creation ;  while  it  strengthens  the 
mental  faculties  by  continually  awakening  deep, 
calm  reflection,  and  by  keeping  every  one  of  man\ 
energies  fresh,  vigorous  and  active  ?  The  &rmer 
who  swings  the  scythe  or  the  sickle  amidst  the 
graceful  heads  of  the  ripened  grain,  or  among  the 
purple  clover  heads,  which  exude  their  fragrance 
upon  the  summer  air,  is  far  happier,  and  just  as 
dignifled  as  the  pale  fooed  merchant  who  handles 
costly  fabrics  with  dainty  fingers,  or  puzzles  his 
brain  over  his  "ledger"  in  his  counting-room ;  or, 
as  the  restless  mechanic  in  his  work-shop.  Thoueh 
he  is  not  able  to  count  his  gain  in  silver  and  gcnd 
dollars,  with  such  rapidity,  yet  his  expenses  are  & 
less,  and  he  continually  receives  by  far  the  most  in 
terest  paid  in  unalloyed  happiness. 

That  man  who  looks  with  the  feeling  of  patemi 
ty  upon  the  buds  of  a  plantation  of  choice  trees,  is 
as  much  elevated  and  as  happy  as  the  scholar  or 
professor  who  rejoices  in  the  oirth  of  a  new  idea, 
or  beholds  his  completed  discourse,  oration  or  plea, 
with  intense  delight 

Sometimes,  when  men  begin  to  talk  of  the  best 
methods  of  enriching  their  lands,  of  the  fertilizing 
properties  which  compost  contains,  of  the  benefit 
which  is  derived  by  fiirmers  carefully  selecting 
their  stock  from  choice  breeds  of  animals,  and  of 
the  most  efficacioui  manner  of  fiittening  swine,  la- 
dies toss  their  curls,  and  send  out  looks  of  disdain 
from  their  bright  eyes,  and  are  shocked  that  farm- 
ers will  be  **so  vulgaT^*  as  to  talk  of  such  topics  in 
their  dignified  presence!  But  ministers  oiscuss 
theological  questions;  moralists  converse  upon 
themes  connected  with  thdr  efforts  for  reforming 
society ;  lawyers  speak  of  the  best  mode  of  argu- 
ment ;  statesmen  aiscourse  upon  politics,  and  the 
physicians  announce  the  latest  discovery  in  medical 
science,  and  talk  of  the  different  ingredients  which 
form  medical  compounds ;  and  the  ladies  all  smile 
and  listen,  while  they  pronounce  them  very  skilful, 
influential  practitioners,  since  they  are  so  interested 
as  to  talk  about  their  different  professions.  Now, 
if  agriculturists  desire  to  become  skilful  operators 
upon  their  soil,  must  they  not  talk  too  about  their 
business,  and  will  not  the  gentler  sex  encourage 
them  to  do  so  ?  But  is  it  vulgar  to  be  intereste*^ 
in  a  science  which  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
"ibther  of  our  country,  W  ashington ;  and  which  is 
connected  with  the  pruning  and  training  of  that 
tree,  the  falling  fruit  of  which  first  aided  the  great 
philosopher,  Newton,  to  discover  the  laws  of  gravi- 
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tation  P  Is  it  undignified  to  apeak  of  that  demon- 
Btjrative  knowledge  which  enables  men  to  furrow 
the  ground ;  and  then  to  cover  it  with  fields  of  lux- 
uriant com,  with  carpeted  meadows  of  green  grass, 
dotted  here  and  there  with  fragrant  clover  heads, 
and  trailed  over  with  exuberant  vines,  bearing  clus- 
ters of  purple  and  golden  fruit;  all  of  which  help 
to  form  the  picturesque  part  of  nature's  beauties  P 
Was  that  woodman  unrefined,  who  wielded  the 
axe  which  hewed  those  chips  from  the  stately  tree, 
that  awakened  a  train  of  thought  in  his  mind  that 
enabled  him  to  make  that  appropriate  comparison  , 
in  referring  to  children  and  parents,  when  ne  said 
<that  the  little  chips  were  always  nearest  to  the 
heart,**  and  so  he  believed  the  httle  ones  to  be  to 
the  parent  No !  mv  lady  readers,  he  was  one  of 
nature's  pupils,  and  she  teaches  naught  but  purity, 
and  heaH  refinement  in  her  lessons  of  wisdom. 

Did  not  our  Saviour  select  themes  connected 
with  the  fields  to  discourse  upon  in  parables,  to  vast 
concourses  of  people?  Was  it  not  a  cornfield, 
which  received  the  impressions  of  his  holy  feet  as 
he  plucked  the  silken  ear  to  feed  the  hungry  on  the 
Sabbath  day?  Was  it  not  a  garden  which  was 
stained  by  Jesus'  precious  blood,  when  he  was  cru- 
cified for  us,  poor,  blinded,  helpless  worms  of  the 
dust  P  Was  it  not  a  garden,  filled  with  trees,  laden 
with  rich  fruit  and  adorned  with  ambrosial  foun- 
tains, which  formed  an  Eden  for  our  first  parents  P 
Was  not  agriculture  the  first  science  in  which  man 
was  instructed,  one  which  he  was  commanded  to 
pursue  P  And  yet,  some  call  it  unprofitable,  undig- 
nified and  unrefined,  compared  witn  the  mechanical 
arts,  and  the  difierent  professions. 

But  ho,  ye  women  and  daughters  of  New  Eng- 
land, of  ^\^  erica,  even,  arise,  and  prove  yourselves 
bright  spirits  which  shall  gladden  homes,  warm 
cheerless  hearts,  and  inspire  our  young  and  old  fai^ 
mers  with  new  seal  and  new  courage  m  the  culture 
of  the  soil. 

When  we  can  number  the  noble  trees  which 
spring  from  little  seeds  that  mysteriously  fioat 
through  the  air,  when  we  can  calculate  the  flowers 
that  the  summer  shower  and  the  summer  sun  causes 
to  spring  into  glad  luxuriance  from  the  gener- 
ous earth,  we  may  then,  and  not  till  then,  be 
enabled  to  estimate  the  benefits  which  may  arise 
when  right  minded,  highly  eilicated  and  sympa- 
thetic females  begin  to  exhibit  an  interest  and  a  ra- 
tional knowledge  of  agriculture.  Then,  I  believe 
the  readers  of  the  *Wew  England  Farmer^  will 
not  be  surprised  to  read  a  few  ideas  upon  '<  Woman's 
Influence"  in  the  agricultural  department  Will 
they,  Mr.  Editor  P 

Remabxs.— No,  no!  A  few  articles  like  this, 
written  by  one  who,  herself,  adorns  the  former's 
home,  and  whose  teachings  spring  from  bright  ex- 
amples, unU  awaken  many  to  a  true  sense  of  the 
beauty,  propriety  and  dignity  of  rural  life.  This 
is  good  seed,  madam,  we  will  see  that  it  is  sown  on 
good  soil,  and  it  shall  bring  forth  an  hundred  fold. 


Condensed  Ego. — A  process  has  been  devised 
by  Messrs.  Thurgar,  of  the  Albion  Mills,  Norwich, 
for  drying  eggs,  so  that  they  will  keep  good  for  any 
length  of  time.  This  is  efiected  by  evaporation. 
The  yolk  and  white  of  the  egg  are  exposed  to  a 
slow  heat,  and  the  moisture  is  thus  driven  ofL  The 


whole  is  then  reduced  to  powder  and  packed  up  ia 
tins.  The  material  is  not  necessarily  kept  air-tight, 
but  ma^  be  freely  exposed  to  the  air.  The  powder 
is  used  in  the  ordinary  way  as  eggs  are,  being  mixed 
with  a  little  water,  and  is  thus  an  excellent  subiti* 
tute  for  milk  on  long  voyages,  brides  capable  of 
being  used  for  allcoddng  purposes  in  the  same 
way  as  the  fresh  egg.  Tne  powder  will  keep  any 
length  of  time  without  fear  of  deterioration.— Loa- 
danpaper. 

For  tke  New  Sng^mtd  Farmv, 

THE  STUDT  OF  BOTAET. 

^ A  standing  objection  to  Botany  has  always  been, 
that  it  is  a  pursuit  that  amuses  the  fancy  and  ex- 
ercises the  memory,  without  improving  the  mind 
or  advancing  any  rt^al  knowledge ;  and  when  the 
science  is  carried  no  further  than  a  mere  systemat- 
ic clasnfication,  the  charge  is  but  too  true.  But  the 
botanist,  desirous  of  wiping  off  this  aspenioD, 
should  be,  by  no  means,  content  with  a  list  of  names ; 
he  should  study  plants  philosophically,  should  in- 
vestigate the  laws  of  vegetation,  should  examine 
the  powers  and  virtues  of  herbs,  should  promote 
their  cultivation,  and  graft  the  gardener,  tne  plan- 
ter and  the  husbandman  on  the  phytologist  Not 
that  system  is  by  any  means  to  be  tibrown  aside ; 
without  system  the  field  of  nature  would  be  a  path- 
less wilderness ;  but  system  should  be  subservient 
to,  not  the  main  object  of,  pursuit 

« Vegetation  is  highly  worthy  of  our  attention; 
and  in  itself  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  man- 
kind and  productive  of  many  of  the  greatest  com- 
forts and  elegancies  of  life. 

''The  productions  of  vegetation  have  had  a  vast 
infiuence  on  the  commerce  of  nations,  and  have  been 
the  great  promoters  of  navigation.  As  every  cli- 
mate has  its  peculiar  producer,  our  natural  wants 
beinff  on  a  mutual  intercourse,  so  that  each  distant 
part  is  supplied  with  the  growth  of  every  latUtude. 

''Instead  of  examining  the  minute  distinctioosof 
every  various  species,  of  eadi  obscure  gemns,  the 
botanist  should  endeavor  to  make  himseu  acquaint- 
ed with  those  which  are  useful.  You  will  eee  a 
man  readily  ascertain  every  herb  of  the  field,  yet 
hardly  know  wheat  fVom  barley,  or  at  least  one  sort 
of  wheat  or  barley  from  another." — WtdUi*c  ^tahr 
ral  Bistwy  o/SeOwme,  177a 

This  last  remark  reminds  us  of  an  instance  in 
our  school  days.  With  our  good  professor,  we 
made  many  botanical  and  pleasure  excursions  out 
of  the  city.  Returning  once  we  were  gathered 
about  onr  teacher  on  the  deck  of  the  steamboat 
talking  over  our  jpscunenf.  Professor  W.  took  tn> 
one :  "What  is  this  young  ladies  P"  One  guessed, 
and  another  guessed,  but  none  knew  aught  certain- 
ly. One  exclaimed  "O,  isn't  it  pretty,"  another, 
"what  an  odd  thing,"  and  another,  "I  wish  I  bad 
found  one  for  mv  herbarium,  I  wonder  if  it's  rare." 
Its  sight  seemed  to  revive  some  slumbering  memory 
within  fae.  I  was  sure  I  had  seen  it  in  the  rural 
home  of  my  early  childhood.  Yes!  by  pattmg 
memory  a  little  I  could  call  unjust  the  spot  where 
I  had  seen  it — off  in  a  neglected  comer  where 
things  came  up  of  their  own  accord.  But  between 
two  I  was  undecided.  There  were  tomato  vines 
there  that  came  up  every  year  of  their  own  accord. 
We  called  them  "love  apples,"  and  when  after  care- 
ful experiment  and  many  misgivings,  we  children 
pronounced  them  not  poiaanottSf  we   considered 
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ourselyes  tbbUj  sage.  Bat  on  Airther  considera- 
tion the  plant  in  our  teacher's  hand  belonged  to  an- 
other weed  adjacent  in  situation.  Yes,  it  was  night 
•hade !  Qui  professor  laughed.  ''You  are  not  so  far 
wronff — it  is  of  the  same  family,  but  another  indi- 
Tidual,  being  a  potato  blossom."  We  never  shall 
fbra^t  the  difference  between  the  three  golantana, 

Children  might  be  greatly  interested  in  the  ex- 
aonination  and  explanation  of  the  ornamental  por- 
tion of  our  common  and  useful  vegetables  and  herbs. 
Thus  incidentally  might  a  taste  and  love  for  scien- 
tific agricnltinral  pursuits  be  engendered  and  encour- 
aged in  many  who  might  otherwise  torn  from  iiurm- 
ing  as  an  occupation,  calling  into  use  physical  pow- 
ers, mere  practical  matter-of-&ct  ideas,  while  the 
higher  powers  of  mind  and  heart  were  little  exer- 
cised. Elsie. 

fFavkeska,  Wig. 


EXTRACTS  AND  EEPLIES. 

THE  RAT  AND  THE  8PASR0WB. 

Mr.  Editor  : — On  a  pleasant  day,  last  week,  four 
gentlemen  were  standing  in  front  of  a  house  in 
South  Framingham.  It  was  noticed  that  three  or 
four  sparrows,  near  a  pile  of  posts  and  rails,  were 
acting  strangely.  Soon  a  large  rat  was  seen  to  dart 
from  the  pUe  of  rails  towards  the  birds.  They 
scattered,  and  the  rat  returned.  The  birds  soon 
gathered  again,  and  the  rat  again  sprung  towards 
3iem,  but  soon  returned.  One  of  the  gentlemen 
went  into  his  house  for  his  loaded  gun,  and  ap- 
proached the  rails.  The  burds  again  gathered,  and 
the  rat  again  appeared  and  chased  one  of  them  a 
distance  of  thirty  feet,  the  other  birds  hovering 
about  the  rat    The  birds  then  flew  away. 

Never  having  seen  or  heard  of  such  a  thing,  I 
send  the  iacts  to  you.  Were  the  birds  under  a 
charm  P    Is  it  an  uncommon  thing  P  x.  p. 

Boston,  May,  1856. 

Bebcabes. — The  sparrows  probably  had  a  nest 
near  the  spot ;  the  rat  saw  one  or  more  of  them, 
and  fimcied  that  they  would  make  him  a  good  din- 
ner, but  not  having  the  instmcts  of  the  cat  to  watch 
and  wait,  he  was  disappointed.  Most  birds  make 
a  show  of  resistance  when  their  nests  are  in  danger. 
We  saw  two  black-birds,  the  other  day,  drive  a 
cow  out  of  the  rushes  where  their  nest  was  un- 
doubtedly bestowed.  They  would  suddenly  dart 
down  about  her,  screaming,  and  sometimes  nearly 
striking  her  on  the  back,  until  she  deemed  it  best 
to  retire  from  the  rushes  and  the  birds. 

PRESEEYINO  SHINGLES. 

A  few  weeks  since  we  published  a  recipe  fbr 
preserving  shingles,  by  soaking  them  in  a  solution 
of  lime  and  salt,  dissolved  in  water.  A  subscriber 
mforms  us  that  he  hud  several  thousand  shingles 
prepaxed  in  this  way,  about  eight  years  ago,  and 
he  finds  they  are  now  loosening  and  coming  off  the 
bnildings.  The  shingles  themselves  are  perfectly 
sound,  but  the  action  of  the  salt  has  caused  the 
nails  to  rust  quite  off  Our  informant  recommends 
fime  alone,  as  it  is  sufiicient  to  preserve  the  wood, 
sad  has  no  effect  on  the  nails. 


WUrrSR  GREEX  SWEETING. 

Mr.  Brown  : — ^I  send  you  a  specimen  of  the 
Sweet  Greening  j  a  new  varietv  with  me,  but  may 
be  an  old  one  with  you.  The  best  apples  to  keep 
through  the  winter  I  ever  put  up. 

Bespectfully  yours,        JOSIAH  BENNETT. 

Westmoreland,  M  H.,  1856. 

RKMARKH.^-The  apples  were  received  in  good 
condition.  They  are  well  known  to  us,  and  are 
among  the  few  fine  late-keeping  sweet  apples.  If 
kept  in  a  cool,  damp  cellar,  they  are  usually  in  ex* 
cellent  condition  in  May  and  June. 

CATERPILLARS,  SMOEINO,  PISMIRES. 

We  have  six  resular  papers,  and  I  believe  the 
Farmer  would  be  the  last  X  should  be  willing  to 
dispense  with.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  valuable 
information  m  every  number ;  but  there  is  one  thing 
that  I  have  not  yet  seen  a  cure  for,  that  is  the  dis- 
gusting, filthy  habit  of  smoking.  If  men  will  not 
hear  to  reason  nor  affection,  I  should  be  glad  to  see 
them  obliged  to  yield  to  compulsion. 

My  husoand  uses  bran,  instead  of  powder,  to  kill 
caterpillars ;  it  does  not  injure  the  trees.  But  he 
has  not  been  able  to  keep  the  great  black  pismires 
from  destroying  pear  buds ;  they  took  more  than 
their  share  last  year,  and  are  determined  to,  this. 

HtzwiUiam,  JV*.  H,  MRS.  m.  A.  K. 

Remarks. — ^If  aU  the  women  were  of  the  opin- 
ion of  our  correspondent,  we  think  a  great  many 
pipes  would  soon  go  out  We  will  say  for  your 
comfort.  Madam,  that  there  is  not  a  person  about 
the  A*eu^  England  Farmer  establishment  who 
uses  tobacco  in  any  shape. 

BOOK  ON  UNDER-DRAINING. 

Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  name  the  best  and 
most  thorough  publication  on  under-draining  of 
the  soil,  describing  the  uses,  benefits  and  different 
modes.  Perhaps  you  may  remember  that  I  wrote 
to  you  last  winter  for  information  relative  to  mak- 
ing a  milk  house  with  the  waste  water  from  an  ice 
house; — ^well,  I  have  got  it  all  arranged,  and  it  ex- 
cells  any  natural  spring  that  ever  broke  out  of  the 
ground.  T.  H.  CoixiNS. 

Locust  Lawfh  Ind,f  1856. 

Remarks. — ^Munn's  Practical  Land  Drainer  is, 
perhaps,  the  best  work  on  the  subject  in  a  small 
compass.  It  is  published  by  Saxton  &  Company, 
N.Y,  _ 

BIG   DANDELION. 

I  think  I  can  beat  that  Bridgewater  dandelion 
noticed  in  your  miscellaneous  department 

A  dandelion  recently  growing  on  my  fkther's 
farm,  had  one  hundred  ana  seventy-nine  buds  and 
blossoms,  and  three  hundred  and  twenty-three 
leaves,  and  weighed  thirty-three  ounces. 

Asf^tdd,  June,  1856.     Wiluam  F.  Bassete. 

(^  We  have  just  been  shown  a  couple  of  eggs 
firom  the  hen-coop  of  Mr.  R.  Munroe,  of  Burling- 
ton, Mass.,  weighing  five  and  one-fourth,  and  six 
ounces  each. 
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IIanix)lph  of  Roanoke. — ^One  more  is  added 
to  the  ''Handolph  of  Roanoke"  stories,  by  a  Vi]^- 
ian  correspondent  of  Harper^  who  says  it  has  neyer 
been  pubhshed  before  l 

When  John  Randolph  yisited  Richmond,  it  was 
his  habit  to  stop  at  the  Eagle  Hotel,  and  to  drive 
his  own  horse  around  to  the  stables,  on  another 
street.  On  one  of  these  occaaons,  while  perform- 
ing this  latter  operation,  he  was  arrested  by  a  conn- 
try  wagon,  standing  before  the  grocery  store  kept 
by  one  Simpson  and  his  wife — ^tne  wife  bang  the 
man  of  the  two— and  Randolph  being  impeded  in 
his  passage  of  the  narrow  street,  ordered  tne  coun- 
tryman to  get  out  of  his  way.  The  frightened  fel- 
low tried  to  do  so,  but  Randolph  was  too  impatient, 
and  springing  out  of  his  wagon,  put  after  the  coun- 
tryman, wno  took  refuge  in  the  grocery.  As  Ran- 
dolph rushed  in,  Mrs.  Simpson  was  coming  out  with 
a  bucket  of  dirty  water  m  her  hand,  and  seeing 
the  excitement  of  the  intruder,  demanded  of  him 
where  he  was  going. 

"Madam,"  said  Randolph,  in  his  shrillest  key, 
"do  you  know  who  you  are  speaking  to  ?"  And 
then  drawing  himself  up  to  his  fullest  lankUudet 
he  exdaimea,  **!  am  John  Randolph,  of  Roanoke  !** 

"I  don't  care,"  said  she,  "who  you  are  j  but  if  you 
ain't  out  of  this  house  in  a  minute,  you'll  get  this 
bucket  of  slops  in  your  face !" 

Suiting  the  action  to  the  threat,  she  raised  the 
bucket,  and  would  have  dashed  it  over  the  states- 
man, had  not  his  discretion,  for  the  first  and  only 
time,  got  the  better  of  his  valor.  Turning  on  his 
heel,  he  beat  a  hasty  retreat,  and  left  the  woman 
mistress  of  the  field. 


Blood  Stock.— Who  has  full  blooded  Durham, 
Devon,  Ayrshire,  Hereford,  or  Aldemey  bulls  P — 
Green  Mountain  Farmer. 

We  have  a  pure  Aldemey  bull,  10  months  old, 
for  sale  at  a  fair  price.  Hon.  B.  V.  French,  of 
Braintree,  has  Devons,  and  Charles  B.  Claris,  Esq., 
of  Concord,  Mass.,  has  Durhams. 


LADIES'  DEPARTMENT. 

WHAT  THET  SAT  07  IT  DT  HA7AVA. 

This  matter  of  shopping,  as-  I  have  before 
stated,  was  the  subject  of^our  conversation  during 
the  whole  evening.  ^  I  intended  to  criticise  these 
habits,  but  the  feminine  portion  of  the  company 
revenged  themselves  widi  a  pretty  severe  attack  on 
the  customs  of  the  New  York  ladies.  "You  will 
never  see  in  Havana,"  they  said,  "a  lady  leaving  her 
house  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  spending 
the  whole  day  in  stores,  talking  to  the  salesmen, 
not  only  about  the  goods  they  wish  to  purchase, 
but  also  about  the  marriages  that  are  going  to  take 
place,  and  inquiring  who  the  parties  are,  what  is 
their  wealth,  annualincome,  &c., and  not  returning 
until  five  in  the  afternoon."  "And  what  do  you 
think,"  said  the  old  lady,  "of  the  married  ladies, 
who  during  a  single  promenade  through  Broadway, 
bring  about  the  ruin  of  their  poor  husbands,  who 
tretnole  at  the  thought  of  a  change  of  seasons, 
which  takes  place  four  times  a  year,  and  whihh 
requires  an  entirelv  new  assortment  of  bonnets,  firs, 
cloaks,  shawls,  ftcP"  "A  lady,"  answered  ^e  young- 


est girl,  "can  go  oat  in  Cuba  with  a  dress,  costing 
perha^  only  tmree  dollars,  provided  it  be  tast^^ 
while  in  'the  North,'  according  to  what  I  have  been 
told,  it  is  necessary  always  to  wear  expensive  thinn, 
as  the  cost,  and  not  the  taste,  is  what  is  gen^^y 
attended  to." 

The  Filibuster,  also,  then  rose  apdnst  me,  and 
said,  "What  I  consider  most  shockmg  in  the  cus- 
toms of  New  York,  is  that  a  young  lady  going  to 
purchase  new  shoes,  places  her  feet  on  Uie  sales- 
man's knee,  in  order  to  have  them  put  on."  On 
hearing  this,  all  the  circle  burst  out  into  a  loud 
laugh  whkh  lasted  several  minutes.  I  was  greaUy 
aHashed,  and  could  make  no  reply.  The  hvli  had 
been  entirely  mine  in  introducing  such  a  conver- 
sation. I  was  nretty  rigorously  dealt  with,  and 
at  last  concluded  to  launi  with  the  rest,  and  thus 
diminish  the  mockery  ofthe  company. 

The  excitement  of  the  ladies  became  exceedingly 
great,  and  seemed  like  a  kind  of  paroxysm.  "Who 
has  ever  seen  in  Havana,"  they  asked,  "a  lady  pay- 
ing three  or  five  hundred  dollars  for  a  cloak,  or 
investing  five  thousand  dollars  in  the  lace  trimming 
of  a  dress  ?  Where  can  you  find  a  lady  here  bo 
lavish  as  to  hire  a  carriage,  which  she  really  does 
not  need,  as  she  has  one  of  her  own,  and  keeping 
it  five  or  six  hours,  forgetting  that  it  must  be  paid 
for  at  a  high  rate?" 

"For  God's  sake  I  replied,  "let  us  capitulate !  let 
us  capitulate !"  But  there  was  no  remedv,  and  I 
had  to  sufier  the  penalty  of  our  ladies'  feufts.  *    * 

American  ladies,  not  wishing  to  place  their  coun* 
trymen  in  "tight  places,"  and  causing  them  to  be 
troubled,  as  I  was,  by  &ults,  in  which  nobody  bot 
themselves  are  to  blame,  should  reform  their  cua* 
toms  in  that  respect.  I  have  come  to  the  conclusiOD 
not  to  marrv  any  lady  until  she  has  visited  Havana, 
and  learned  some  lessons  of  economy. — favkm 
TVavels  through  Cuba. 


Feuit  m  Cans— Pie-Plant,  &c.— Putting  up 
firuits,  &c,  in  sealed  cans,  is  not  always  successful, 
as  many  know  from  experience.  Green  com  has 
been  often  tried,  and  generally  without  success.— 
The  Ohio  CuUivaior  says,  "Others  have  a  more 
sad  experience  in  canning  rhubarb  or  jue-plant, 
which  contains  so  much  oxalic  add,  Uiat  on  being 
used  from  the  cans  has  nearly  been  the  death  oi 
whole  families.  Keeping  in  this  way  seems  to 
give  more  virulence  to  its  poisonous  qualities, 
which  are  comparatively  hanmess  when  the  plant 
is  used  firesh  from  the  earden."  Sealed  glass 
bottles  are  much  better  ttian  metallic  cans  for  this 
purpose. 

[Tomatoes  have  been  put  up  in  the  self-sealing 
tin  cans,  with  complete  success,  in  our  fsmly.  The 
fruit  was  as  nice,  in  mid-winter,  as  whenficeab 
from  the  vines. — Ed,  Fabbieb.] 


To  Make  Fruit  Pies.— No  under-crust  should 
be  made  to  apple  or  any  fruit  pie.  It  is  always 
heavy  and  not  nt  to  eat.  Place  a  narrow  rim  of 
naste  around  the  edge  of  tlie  plate,  and  fill  with  the 
fruit  either  raw  or  stewed,  and  cover  it  The 
juices  will  be  retained  much  better,  and  it  will  save 
a  d^ht  of  butter  and  flour,  which  is  no  triffing 
consideration  in  these  davs,  and  what  is  of  more 
consequence,  save  dyspepsia,  which  costs  more.-^ 
After  cutting,  they  are  taken  out  with  a  spoon. 
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SEASONABLE  SnOOESTIOHB. 

iU3i,  an  obserring 
ter  mys,  *^  that  de- 
bateable   ground  of 
the   yeax,    which  U 

,  situated  esitctly  up- 

■  on  the  confines  of 
Summer    end    Au- 

',  tumn ;  and  it  is  diF- 

■  ficult  to  Miy  which 
hae  the  better  cIaidi 
to  it.    It  it  dreued 

I  in  half  the  flowers 
^of  the  one,  and  half 
E  the  fruits  of  the  oth- 
er) and  it  has  aaky 
iperature  all  ita  own, 
ich  vie  in  beauty  with 
r  the  Spring."  Aug- 
age  of  Summer — hut 

age,  and  milike  any 

Other  month.  Along  with  it  comes  new  tones  of 
theineeotworld,  both  by  night  and  day.  New  hues 
iavest  the  plants,  as  the  almost  unvarying  green 
haa  changed  to  a  still  richer  and  more  conspicaons 
gold  color,  contrasted  with  the  leaves  of  green  with 
which  it  everywere  lies  in  contact  The  sickle  has 
been,  or  now  is,  busy  with  many  of  the  plants 
which  have  come  to  perfection,  and  the  golden 
diesvet  have  been  borne  away.  Summer  is  rapid- 
ly waning,  as  every  sight  and  sound  declares.  The 
pressure  of  the  hay  harvest  is  over,  though  mea- 
dows and  second-crops  are  still  behind  to  swell  the 
Talue  of  this  important  product. 

If  July  has  been  a  dry  month,  August  will  pre- 
•ent  a  good  time  to  construct  wat«r-cistenis,  with 
which  every  fium  establishment  should  be  provided 
in  a  conveniently  located  place.  If  the  &nn  build- 
ing! are  numerous  and  compactly  utuated,  a  small 
expenditure  will  suffice  for  the  construction  of  all 
the  apparatus  necessary  for  conducting  the  water 
from  the  rooft  into  the  reservoir,  which,  for  great- 


convenience,  should  be  located  in  some  place 
where  it  may  subserve  the  wants  of  the  animals  oo- 
ipying  the  yards  in  winter,  ae  well  as  the  house- 
hold. The  convenience  and  value  of  such  an  arrange- 
will  be  pardcuUrly  obvious  during  seasons 
of  protracted  drougth,  or  acddents  from  fire. 
Qood  and  substantial  reservmrs — perfectly  wa- 
r  light,  have  been  formed  of  split  stone,  back, 
and  even  plank,  the  interior  sur&ce,  as  well  as  the 
bottom,  being  coated  with  cement.     But  they  may 
be  made  without  the  use  of  either  of  these  materi- 
als, by  laying  the  cement  directly  on  the  surround- 
ing earth.  These  cisterns  should  be  "decked  over," 
and  made  perfectly  tight,  and  furnished  with  effi- 
cient pumps.     The  expense,  contrasted  with  the  ad- 
vantage, is  small,  and  as  they  last  for  many  yean^ 
one  who  studies  bis  own  convenience  and  the 
comfort  of  bis  stock — to  say  noUiing  of  the  securi- 
ty of  his  property  and  his  &niily — wilt  be  ^posed 
to  consider  capital  invested  in  this  way,  othenriie 
than  judiciously  and  prcAtably  laid  out. 

During  this  month,  the  strawberry  beds  will  re- 
quire some  care,  if  we  wish  to  find  them  in  a  con- 
tkm  next  spring  to  produce  a  liberal  crop.     It  is 
It  only  necassary  to  keep  them  free  firom  weeds 
id  the  ground  in  a  well  cultivated  condition,  but 
if  the  month  be  a  dry  one,  they  should  be  liberally 
watered  once  or  twice  a  week,  and  the   runnert 
'<fuUg  cut  away.     If  the  runners  are  allowed  to 
spread  as  they  please,  they  will  cover  the  ground, 
and  in  the  spring  your  bed  will  probably  present 
snch  ft  mass  of  weeds  and  plants  as  to  defy  all 
your  patience  to  set  them  right  again.    Many  a 
patch  has  been  abandoned  in  despair  when  found 
in  this  c<niditioD. 

Young  trees  that  were  budded  last  year  mustbe 
attended  to,  and  kept  clean  and  well  cultivated, 
id  the  numerous  shoots  that  spring  out  from  the 
main  stem  carefully  cut  away,  allowing  thevigorof 
tJie  tree  to  go  to  the  young  scion.  This,  however, 
must  be  attended  to  at  an  eailier  date,  as  well  a* 
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One  other  suggestion  for  August,  and  yre  vnSl 
leave  the  reader  to  seek  his  fields  and  crops.  Ma- 
ny persons  oomplain  that  their  hens  will  not  lay, 
and  that  notwithstanding  their  assiduity  in  furnish- 
ing them  with  all  the  articles  ordinarily  recom- 
mended to  ensure  fecundity,  the  eggs  they  pro- 
duce will  not  ''half  pay  the  expenses."  Now  we 
presume  there  is  BOPuOimg  lacking,  or  the  fowls 
would  certainly  not  run  their  owners  in  debt  It  is  not 
generally  understood  even  by  those  who  profe$9  to 
be  the  most  deeply  versed  in  the  mysteries  of 
'Henology,"  that  the  hen,  being  omnivorous,  re- 
quires, to  ensure  fecundity,  a  very  Ubend  allowance 
of  meat !  When  enjoying  her  liberty  in  the  fields, 
pastures,  or  door-yards,  the  principal  part  of  her 
sustenance  is  derived  from  insects,  worms,  &c.  She 
partakes  but  sparingly,  at  such  times,  of  grain,  and 
often  when  that  article  is  supplied,  leaves  it  for 
the  more  inviting  food  which  nature  supplies  her 
with,  in  her  fiivorite  haunts.  Now  if  we  confine 
her  where  the  natural  propensity  for  this  descrip- 
tion of  food  cannot  be  gratified,  even  though  we 
supply  the  best  of  grain,  and  in  abundance^  she 

ill  cease  to  lay.  The  privation  affects  her  health, 
and  there  will  necessarily  be  an  end  of  prt^f  until 
the  deficiency  is  supplied.  When  fresh  meat  or 
fresh  fish  cannot  be  obtained,  the  common  scraps 
of  the  butcher,  which  are  hard  and  compact,  and 
can  be  kept  any  length  of  time,  answer  all  the  de- 
sired purpose. 

Difference  in  Cows. — Cows  under  certain  con- 
stitutional circumstances,  are  naturally  disposed  to 
convert  their  food  into  fat ;  so  much  so  that  there 
m  great  difficulty  in  keeping  some  individuals  in  a 
breeding  state,  and  more  especiallv  the  improved 
Short-horns,  Devons,  and  Herefords.  Turn  a  cow 
of  this  description  into  rich  grass,  and  she  is  soon 
useless  for  anything  but  the  shambles.  The  qual- 
ity of  the  milk  she  gives  may  be  fine  but  the  quan- 
tity almost  nothlnff.  We  have  had  a  Devon,  the 
property  of  a  noole  duke,  which  carried  oiT  the 
nrst  prize  in  her  class  at  one  of  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Societv's  meetings,  not  giving  more  uian  a 
quart  at  milking. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  another  class  of  cows 
naturally  disposed  to  turn  all  their  food  into  the 
paiL  Turn  a  cow  of  tins  kind  into  rich  grass  along 
with  the  one  above,  and  she  will  rather  get  poorer 
every  day,  if  Uie  milk  is  taken  from  her  i  while  her 
plump  and  sleek  rival  is  gaining  weight  The 
former  will  consume  greatly  more  grass  and  water 
than  the  latter,  returning  for  it,  in  proportion,  a 
still  greater  quantity  of  milk,  but  inferior  in  qual- 
itv.  In  town  dairies,  when  fed  on  sour  grains,  dis- 
tillers' wash,  &c.,  the  quantitv  sometimes  yielded  is 
almost  incredible.  When  such  is  the  case,  however, 
life  is  generally  short,  especially  if  cows  are  in  a  low 
state  at  calving.  Henoe  the  reason  why  dairymen 
purchase  neaiMcalves  of  this  class  in  good  condi- 
tion. 

The  above  two  classes  may  be  called  extremes 
between  which  there  is  a  mean— cows  which  if 
turned  into  a  rich  field  of  grass  along  with  the 


other,  would  keep  themselves  in  good  condition 
and  give  a  medium  quantity  of  miu,  the  quality 
depending  upon  the  richness  of  the  food.-AAfarft 
Lane  Express, 

For  Uie  Ifew  BnglMd  Pwwm. 

HIIBBASD  SOVASH-POTATOES. 

Mb.  Editor  : — ^The  subscriber  would  like  to  ob- 
tain a  few  seeds  of  the  ^^Hubbard"  squash,  recom« 
mended  in  the  last  Farmer  by  '*J.  J.  H.  G."  Aa 
the  name  and  address  are  wanting,  there  seems  to 
be  no  way  of  communicating  with  him  except 
through  you.  If  vou  can  put  me  in  the  way  to  och 
tain  them,  you  will  confer  a  great  fiivor. 

It  still  seems  to  be  a  mocSbed  question,  whether 
difiersnt  varieties  of  potatoes  will  mix,  when  pUnt- 
ed  side  by  side.  Mr.  French,  in  his  article  m  the 
FarvMT  for  June, thinks  they  will  not;  Mr.  Joseph 
Blake  thinks  they  will,  and  bases  his  opinion  upon 
the  fact  that  the  prod^t  of  Jenny  Linds  or  Cali- 
fomias,  of  a  red  color,  planted  near  Carters,  were 
white.  If  his  Carters  had  turned  red,  he  might 
have  had  some  plausible  ground  for  his  opinion  to 
stand  upon.  Does  Mr.  Blake  know  the  fact  that 
colored  potatoes  "sport  P"  That  Pink-eyes  will  oc- 
casionally be  entirely  colored,  with  no  white  cm 
themP  That  Merinos,  Peach-blows,  Califiimias 
(the  latter  especially,)  and  other  colored  potatoes, 
are  ofken  partly,  and  sometimes  entirely  wnite  P  I 
have  raised,  within  the  last  five  years,  hundreds  of 
varieties  of  the  potato,  and  have  found  no  mixing  of 
the  roots  from  planting  side  by  side,  and  no  change 
of  varieties  proauced  in  that  way  (  though  I  have 
produced  new  varieties  by  sowmg  the  true  seed 
(from  the  balls ;)  and  agree  with  Mr.  French,  that 
they  will  mix  in  no  other  way. 

Robert  D.  Weeks. 

Botom^s  Prairie,  Imoa,  June  24, 1856. 

Remarks. — If  correspondents  would  put  their 
names  to  their  communications,  it  would  save  us 
some  labor  and  accommodate  others. 


TAKE  FIBHES. 


The  last  efficient  sea-fish  pond  we  chanced  to 
examine  is  ntuated  near  Port  Nesson,  in  Wigtown* 
shire.  It  was  constructed  in  1800.  A  flight  of 
steps  leads  downward  to  a  small  platform^  by  the 
water's  edge,  and  the  moment  the  old  woman,  who 
was  our  conductress,  showed  herself  in  the  act  of 
descending  those  steps,  the  whole  body  of  codfish 
moved  toward  her,  just  as  a  fiock  of  poultrv  follow 
a  henwife.  She  had  in  her  had  a  basin  filled  with 
sand-eels  and  limpets;  and  when  we  neared  the 
surface  of  the  pond,  and  were  seen  by  the  fish  to 
be  manipulating  the  contents  of  the  basin,  as  man^ 
as  could  press  themselves  close  in  shore  raised  their 
heads,  or  at  least  the  anterior  portion,  quite  out  of 
the  water,  opened  their  mouths  wide,  and  made  a 
gui^ling  ana  occasionally  a  snapping  sound,  the 
latter  occasioned  by  the  sudden  shutting  of  their 
jaws,  when  they  felt  or  fancied  that  something  had 
dropped  between  them. 

As  we  stood  on  the  lowest  step,  auniveau  of  the 
sur&ce  of  the  water,  some  of  them  laid  their  large 
languishing  fiuies  over  our  feet,  allowed  us  to  put 
our  hands  beneath  them,  and  roll  them  over,  or 
even  raise  and  replunge  them — ^as  nurses  do  chil- 
dren— out  of,  ana  then  beneath  their  native  brine. 
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The  species  were  chiefly  cod»  with  a  few  lithe,  a 
gurnard,  and  a  small  gnlse,  or  sea-trout. 

We  were  eonsideranly  affected  by  the  tenderness 
of  feeling  which  seemed  to  exist  between  most  of 
these  fishes  and  their  ancient  feeder.  They  had 
entire  confidence  in  each  other,  and  this  was,  no 
doubt,  the  foundation  of  their  mutual  respect  and 
happiness,  as  it  is  that  of  all  the  domestic  affection. 
Tame  fish  are  now  quite  out  of  fashion,  although  we 
hope  that  their  recent  introduction  into  the  viyaria 
of  our  ecological  gardens  may  revive  the  taste. 
We  may  add  that  Aml  are  great  mvoiites  in  Otaheite. 
Mr.  Ellis  informs  us  that  he  baa  frequently  accom- 
panied a  youn^  chieftain  to  the  side  of  a  hole.  So 
soon  as  a  whistle  was  sounded,  an  enormous  eel 
would  show  itself  upon  the  surface,  where  it  fed 
fondly  and  fiuniliany  firom  its  master's  hand. — 
BUuJtwooiL 

For  the  New  Engiaml  JPonmer, 

ON  BEES. 

Mil  Editor  : — ^For  a  few  years  past  I  have  been 
happy  to  observe  that  in  this  community  there  is  a 
growing  interest  in  the  raising  of  hmey  and  the 
domestication  of  the  honey  bee,  and  wliat  has  sur- 
prised me  most  is,  that  so  little  is  said  in  the  agri- 
cultural papers  and  various  reports,  on  this  inter- 
esting branch  of  &rm  economy.  In  the  different 
Patent  Office  reports,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
nothing  whatever  is  said  on  the  subject  In  that 
of  1845  there  may  be  found  a  short  article.  What 
I  would  like  to  see  is,  a  series  of  short,  practically 
written  articles  on  the  management  of  tne  honey 
bee.  Will  not  some  one  of  uie  thousand  readers 
of  the  JVew  England  Farmiar  take  this  matter  in 
hand  and  give  us  the  desired  information  P 

Until  this  spring  1  had  never  hardly  given  a 
moment's  thought  to  these  industrious  ^little  fel- 
lows," who,  by  thdr  industry,  economy,  content- 
ment and  system,  put  most  of  us  to  shame.  My 
first  business  after  receiving  my  colony,  was  to 
make  myself  as  fully  acquainted  with  their  history 
and  habits  as  reading  different  treatises  on  the  sul>> 
ject  could  do.  But  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  pro- 
cure such  a  work  as  I  think  the  novice,  like  my- 
self, wants.  There  is  no  lack  of  haokBt  and  some  of 
them,  I  should  judge,  safe  ones  to  foUow,but  out  of 
four  different  worlu  which  I  have  lately  procured, 
and  carefully  read,  neither  of  them  come  up  to  my 
ideas  of  what  such  a  work  should  be.  Instead  of 
a  treatise  on  bees  and  their  management,  the^  are 
rather  a  book  advertisement  of  some  particular 
patent  hive,  and  the  instructions  given  are  for  the 
use  of  the  hive,  and  not  for  the  management  of  the 
bees,  as  adapted  to  such  a  hive  as  any  common  for- 
mer with  ordinary  ingenuity  can  construct  All 
the  writers  agree  tnat  the  honey  bee  can  be  easily 
managed,  and  made  profitable,  by  proper  care. — 
Without  intending  any  disparagement  of  others, 
those  which  come  the  nearest  to  what  such  a  work 
ought  to  be,  I  may  mention  Dr.  Eddy's  and  Mr. 
Weeks's,  yet  each  was  written  to  promote  the  sale, 
probably,  of  a  particular  kind  of  hive.  This  sub- 
ject must  be  a  very  interesting  one  to  those  fully 
mitiated  into  its  mysteries.  There  are  many  such 
no  doubt,  who  read  the  J^tw  England  Farmer, 
from  week  to  week.  Let  me  say  to  such,  give  us 
the  desired  information  through  the  medium  of  the 
J^tw  England  Farmer,  without  any  reference  to 
any  thing  more  than  the  old-fashioned  hive,  and  I, 


for  one,  will  hold  the  writer  in  ever  grateful  re- 
membrance. On  the  management  of  the  honey 
bee,  as  adapted  to  the  common  box  hive,  who  will 
give  us  his  experience  ?  Nobfolk. 

June  10,  1856. 


Remarks. — ^Persons  writing  upon  bees,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, give  the  results  of  their  experience,  and 
that  experience,  now-a-days,  is  generally  with  other 
than  the  common  box  hive.  Has  the  writer  seen 
Langstroth's  work  on  the  honey  bee,  which  is,  per- 
haps, the  ,most  perfect  system  promulgated.  We 
have  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  with  bees  and 
hives,  and  would  not  any  longer  use  the  common 
box.  Eddy's  and  Weeks's  we  have  not  tried.  We 
find  nearly  every  oonceiveable  convenience  in 
Langstroth's. 

For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

WHEAT  ON  TEE  POTOMAC  LAHDS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^I  must  be  allowed  to  embrace  an 
occasion  to  express  my  entire  satisfaction  with  your 
useful,  interesting  and  cheap  publication,  one  of 

freat  value  to  every  farmer,  ana  especially  in  New 
Ingland.    No  money  can  the  tiller  of  the  soil  in* 
vest  to  more  advantage. 

As  I  am  a  farmer,  near  the  Potomac  River,  on 
Nanjemoy  Creek,  in  Charles  County,  I  avail  my- 
self of  the  occasion  to  make  a  statement  to  show 
what  our  lowlands,  in  the  low  counties  of  Mary- 
land can  do.  Last  year  my  field  of  wheat,  less 
than  250  acres,  following  a  com  crop  on  the  same 
land,  produced  3650  bu.  of  good  marKCtable  wheat, 
58  lbs.  to  the  bushel,  which  I  sold  during  the  au- 
tumn, before  the  rise  of  prices,  for  $1,92  per  bush- 
el. My  overseer,  a  truthful  man,  in  whom  I  have 
confidence,  has  furnished  me  what  he  calls  ^a  plot 
of  the  piece  of  land  on  which  the  84  bushels  of 
wheat  were  made  the  last  season."  About  one- 
third  of  the  wheat  on  the  piece  fell  down  in  a  bloom 
state,  where  I  consider  the  yield  was  not  more  than 
half  in  consequence. 

I  used  guano  to  advantage  on  about  a  third  of  my 
wheat  field ;  but  not  on  the  1}  acre  lot  that  made 
the  most  productive  \ield.  It  had  been  for  many 
years  a  peach  orchard.  I  can  not  pretend  to  say 
how  many  years  it  had  been  thrown  out  of  cultiva- 
tion; but  certainly  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
during  which  it  has  been  a  clover  lot,  but  rarely  if 
ever  grazed.  No  manure  has  been  put  upon  this 
plot  for  many  years.        Respectfully, 

Benjamin  Ogle  Tayloe. 
Washington,  D,  C,  June,  1856. 

N.  B.  This  year  my  plantation  will  not  produce 
half  a  crop  of  wheat  because  of  the  unfavorable 
spring,  that  has  been  equally  if  not  more  destruc- 
tive along  the  tide  water  counties  of  Maryland, 
Virginia,  and  probably  as  far  as  the  Blue  Ridge  in 
Virginia. 

• 

Q^  The  income  of  Ohio,  last  year  was  about  four 

and  a  quarter  miltiona  of  dollars,  and  its  expenditure 
three  millions  and  a  halt  It  has  800  miles  of  ca- 
nals, 600  of  navigable  rivers,  and  2000  miles  of 
railroad.  Its  wheat  crop  last  year  was  30,000,000 
bushels,  and  com  80,000,000. 
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Pot  tht  New  England  Farmtr, 

SCIEVCE  AND  THE  FARHEB. 

The  fiirmer  should  understand  geology.  He 
should  know  the  composition  and  structure  of  the 
rocks  which  constitute  so  large  a  part  of  the  soil 
which  he  cultivates.  He  should  know  the  nature 
of  the  rocks  in  all  the  region  around  him,  and  what 
kind  of  soil  they  will  produce,  when  worn  down  by 
the  action  of  the  sun  and  rain  and  frost  If  the 
mountains  and  hills  that  look  down  upon  his  farm 
contain  marble  or  granite  or  slate  or  iron,  he 
should  know  that  these  minerals,  which  have  been 
upheaved  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  are  being 
annually  spread  over  the  valleys  and  plains  that  lie 
at  their  feet,  by  the  drenching  rains  and  melting 
snows  which  wash  their  declivities.  He  should  know 
how  to  select  those  soils  whose  mineral  composi- 
tion is  best  suited  to  particular  crops,  and  to  deter^ 
mine  when  they  contain  mineral  elements  that  im- 
fit  them  for  his  purposes. 

He  should  know  what  is  a  sandy  loam,  and  what 
a  clayey  loam,  and  of  what  each  consists.  He 
should  know  what  is  an  alluvial  soil,  and  what  min- 
eral elements  it  contains  in  any  given  locality. — 
The  farmer  should  understand  the  leading  princi- 
ples of  chemistry  in  general,  and  all  about  those 
particular  principles  that  are  applicable  to  agricul- 
ture. The  earth  is  not  a  mere  dead  mass  of  mat- 
ter. It  is  a  vast  chemical  laboratory,  filled  with  va- 
rious and  strange  materials,  full  of  activity  and  mo- 
tion, in  which  composition  and  decomposition  and 
new  combinations  are  constantly  going  on.  To- 
day it  receives  accessions  and  influences  from  the 
heavens,  to-morrow  it  throws  off  newly-formed  ele- 
ments, that  are  carried  into  the  oceans,  and  depos- 
ited upon  distant  shores.  The  earth  is  almost  a 
living  creature,  and  when  quickened  by  atmospher- 
ic influences,  she  brin^  forth  innumerable  living 
things,  infinitely  diversified  in  form,  in  hue  and  fra- 
grance, and  each  derives  from  her  bosom  the  nu- 
triment that  is  suited  to  its  character  and  wants; 
truly  is  she  called  the  mother  of  all  living  things. 
The  cultivator  of  the  earth  should  surely  know 
something  of  its  nature,  its  elements,  its  affinities, 
and  its  diseases. 

The  farmer  should  be  a  botanist  This  is  the 
natural  science  of  the  agriculturist  Can  he  be 
content  to  spend  his  life  in  ignorance  of  the  names 
and  properties  and  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
the  trees  and  shrubs  and  flowers  that  are  so  lavish- 
ly spread  around  him,  painting  his  fields  and  woods 
with  their  thousand  hues,  ana  rendering  this  out- 
ward world  a  scene  of  beauty  P  And  how  does  the 
seed  germinate,  and  the  tender  leaf  unfold  itself? 
and  in  what  order  are  the  several  parts  of  the  fiow- 
er  developed  ?  How  is  the  blossom  impregnated 
and  the  fruit  formed  ?  What  will  injure  and  what 
improve  each  plant  ?  How  may  plants  be  improved 
by  engrafting,  by  innoculation,  by  crossing  ?  How 
may  new  varieties  be  obtained,  and  ola  ones  be 
made  better  P  Can  the  farmer  be  content  to  leave 
questions  and  such  as  these  unanswered  P 

But  vegetable  physiology  alone  should  not  satis- 
fy him.  Ue  has  m  his  charge,  and  appropriated  to 
his  use,  some  of  the  noblest  animals  upon  the  earth. 
They  are  his  companions  through  Ufe,  and  by  their 
labor,  or  the  products  of  their  bodies,  contribute 
largely  to  his  nappiness  and  comfort  He  should 
make  himself  acquainted  with  the  structure  and 
uses  of  their  various  organs.   He  should  know  how 


often  their  hearts  beat,  and  how  often  they  breathe 
in  a  state  of  health,  that  he  may  judge  how  far,  at 
any  time,  they  deviate  from  the  healthv  standard. 
He  should  know  the  absolute  and  relative  position 
of  all  the  organs,  that  he  may  the  better  determine 
the  seat  of  disease,  and  with  more  certainty  apply 
his  remedies.  He  should  know  how  the  hi  is  de- 
posited. How  the  bones  are  formed,  and  how  the 
muscles ;  and  what  food  or  treatment  will  contrib- 
ute to  the  most  rapid  growth  of  each ;  and  then  the 
knowledge  of  different  races,  and  their  curious  his- 
tories, and  their  several  peculiarities,  are  all  highly 
imp3rtant  to  the  breeder  of  stock.  The  &rmer 
should  have  a  knowledge  of  the  diseases  of  his  ani- 
mals, and  of  the  proper  remedies,  and  should  be 
able  to  perform  all  the  more  common  surgical  op- 
erations. Many  a  fine  animal  has  been  slaughtered, 
because  its  owner  could  not  set  a  bone,  or  bandage 
a  wound. 

The  fitrmer  should  carefully  observe  the  habits 
of  animals,  birds  and  insects.  Who  else  has  so 
good  an  opportunity  as  he  to  do  this  P  He  should 
especially  study  the  habits  and  nature  of  the  insects 
that  are  injurious  to  vej|;etation,  that  he  may  be  the 
better  able  to  defend  his  crops  from  their  ravages. 
He  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  be  fiimiliar  with  the 
whole  subject  of  entomology  $  but  he  should  care- 
fully study  those  insects  that  are  found  in  bis  own 
neighborhood,  and  upon  his  own  premises,  and  note 
with  accuracy  the  result  of  his  oWrvations  for  the 
benefit  of  himself  and  his  neighbors. 

The  fanner  should  understand  the  general  princi- 
ples of  mechanics,  and  particularly  those  that  relate 
to  the  structure  and  use  of  agricultural  implements. 
In  ancient  times,  no  man  was  considered  an  acoom- 
plished  plowman,  until  he  could  construct  his  own 
plow.  In  modem  times,  the  division  of  labor, 
and  the  use  of  machinery  has  rendered  this  qualifi- 
cation unnecessary.  But  he  should  understand  the 
true  principle  upon  which  the  plow,  and  every  oth- 
er implement  he  uses,  should  be  constructed,  that 
he  may  discover  any  defects  in  their  working,  and 
be  able  to  suggest  any  improvements  which  they 
need.  He  should  be  able  to  use  tools  in  a  work- 
man like  manner,  and  thus  save  many  a  black- 
smith's and  tool-maker's  bill,  which  he  would  oth- 
erwise have  to  pay.  He  should  make  himself  fa- 
miliar with  all  these,  and  many  other  branches  of 
scientific  knowledge.  The  study  of  these  subjects 
will  be  to  him  an  unfailing  source  of  pleasure,  and 
cannot  fail  to  improve  and  refine  ail  his  powers  and 
sensibilities.  There  is  no  branch  of  knowledge  that 
will  not  be  serviceable  to  him.  There  is  none  from 
which  he  cannot  derive  some  hint  or  some  law  that 
may  be  applicable  to  some  one  of  his  varied  pur- 
suits, and  they  will  all  tend  to  refine  his  feelings, 
to  enlarge  his  intellect,  and  to  elevate  him  in  the 
scale  of  being ;  and  tliere  is  scarcely  a  branch  of 
physical  science  that  may  not  be  made  to  put  mo- 
ney into  his  pocket,  if  this  is  the  leading  object  which 
he  is  pursuing. 

When  our  young  farmers  shall  all  be  well  in- 
structed in  the  general  principles  of  scientific 
knowledge,  individuals  among  tnem  will  acquire 
and  develop  a  taste  for  special  scientific  pursuits. 
One  will  become  distinguished  as  a  geologist,  an- 
other as  an  agricultural  chemist,  a  third  will  ac- 
quire fame  as  a  botanist,  and  a  fourth  as  an  ento- 
mologist; a  fifth  will  be  distinguished  as  an  inven- 
tor of  agricultural  implements.  Another  will  ob- 
tain a  fortune  for  himself,  and  confer  inestimable 
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benefits  upon  his  eountry,by  the  introduction  of 
new  T&rieties  of  plants  and  fruits,  while  another 
will  devote  himself  to  the  introduction  of  new 
breeds  of  aiiiinalsy  or  to  the  improvement  of  those 
already  existing.  If  our  farmers  would  become 
self-instructors,  and  study  and  think  for  themselves, 
no  profession  would  be  more  honorable,  or  have 
more  weight  in  society,  or  be  more  eagerly  sought 
after  by  the  active  and  intelligent  of  all  classes. — 
Farming  would  cease  to  be  mere  drudgery,  and 
those  who  pursue  it,  to  be  "of  the  earth,  earthy." 
All  farm  operations  would  be  based  upon  scientific 
knowledge.  New  principles,  new  processes,  and 
important  and  valuable  results  would  be  brought 
out  that  would  confer  fame  and  fortune  on  their 
discoverers,  and  great  benefits  upon  the  human 
race.  We  should  have  farmers  who  would  be 
known  as  the  authors  of  valuable  works,  farmers 
who  would  achieve  a  high  rank  in  intellectual  im- 
provement, which  woulafit  them  for  the  most  hon- 
orable and  dignified  positions  in  sodety.  B. 


press  speaks,  a  viol  sings,  a  spade  delves,  or  a  flag 
waves,  without  the  hammer.  Without  the  ham- 
mer, civilization  would  be  unknown,  and  the  humsn 
species  only  as  defenceless  brutes ;  but  in  skilful 
hands,  directed  by  wisdom,  it  is  an  instrument  of 
power,  of  greatness  and  of  true  glory. — Fanner  and 
Mechanic,  JSTashvUle,  Tenn, 


SEA  WATER,  AHD  A  COTIOV  SHIRT  I 

Between  sea-water  and  a  cotton  shirt  there  is  a 
▼ery  close  afiinity ;  and  yet,  how  few  men  who  wear 
shirts  made  of  cotton,  and  how  few  of  their  wives 
clothed  in  the  same  material,  see  the  intimate  rela- 
tion that  subsists  between  the  various  salts  of  the 
ocean  and  the  great  staple  of  the  South  P  Most 
persons  know  that  an  oyster  is  nutritious  food,  and 
that  it  grows  in  salt  water ;  but  why  this  same  oys- 
ter yields  a  manure  worth  ten  or  twenty  times 
more  than  that  of  a  pig  fed  on  com,  of  a  like  weight, 
how  few  understana  ?  Fish  are  the  food  of  birds 
whose  excrements  constitute  commercial  guano; 
and  fish  themselves  have  been  used  for  indefinite 
ages  to  fertilize  the  ground  cultivated  by  man. 
But  100  pounds  of  dung  formed  exclusively  offish, 
dry  weight,  is  worth  two  or  three  hundred  pounds 
of  the  same  fish  for  manure  before  they  were  eaten 
by  birds.  This  is  an  important  fiujt,  and  one  that 
pdnts  to  the  uhy  guano  is  so  valuable.  Fish  part 
with  a  laige  share  of  their  carbon  and  elements  of 
water  in  tne  systems  of  birds  that  digest  them,  so 
that  four  hundred  pounds  of  fish,  dry  weight,  yield 
only  one  hundred  pounds  of  dry  guana  The  latter 
contains  nearly  all  the  nitrogen  and  phosphates, 
soda,  lime  and  ma^esia,  whi&  the  fish  possessed ; 
while  the  combustible  carbon  and  h^'drosen  in  the 
fish  were  literally  burnt  in  the  bodies  of  the  birds 
to  keep  them  warm.  In  this  way  nature  concen- 
trates iertiliaers,  and  thereby  greatly  ftciHtates  their 
cheap  and  extensive  distribution  for  agricultural 
porposes.— i>r.  Lee. 


The  Hammer. — ^The  hammer  is  the  universal 
emblem  of  mechanics.  With  it  are  alike  forged  the 
sword  of  contention  and  the  plowshare  of  peaceful 
agriculture.  In  ancient  warfare,  the  hammer  was 
a  powerful  weapon,  independent  of  the  place  which 
it  formed.  The  hammer  is  the  wealth  of  nations. 
By  it  are  forged  the  ponderous  engine  and  the  tiny 
needle.  It  is  an  instrument  of  the  savage  and  the 
civilized.  Its  merry  clink  points  out  the  abode  of 
industry :  it  is  a  domestic  ditty,  presiding  over  the 
grandeur  of  the  most  wealthy  and  ambitious,  as  well 
as  the  humble  and  impoverished.  Not  a  stick  is 
shaped,  not  a  house  is  r>iised,  a  ship  floats,  or  a 
carriage  rolls,  a  wheel  spins,  an  engine  moves,  a 


For  the  New  Sngland  Farmer. 

PULVERIZED  6RAHITE  AS  A  MAHURE. 

BT  PROP.  J.  A.  NASH. 

Mr.  Brown  : — An  excellent  farmer  from  a  neigh- 
boring town  recently  called  on  me  to  inquire  wheth- 
er granite,  reduced  to  a  powder,  would  not  be  a 
good  fertilizer,  by  reason  of  the  alkalies  contained 
in  it,  especially  in  the  felspar  and  mica. 

His  reasoning  was,  that  wood  ashes  prove  an  ex- 
cellent manure  for  nearly  all  soils  in  this  region  ; 
and  that  falspar  and  mica  contain  the  very  ingre- 
dients to  which  we  ascribe  their  benefit,  in  still  lar- 
ger proportions  than  ashes.  I  told  him  that  ex- 
periments had  been  made  with  the  fine  dust  of 
stone-yards,  where  granite  only  had  been  ham- 
mered, and  that  good  results  were  said  to  have 
followed ;  but  that  I  knew  not  how  carefully  the 
experiments  had  been  made,  I  could  not  say  how 
much  was  due  to  the  granite  dust,  or  how  much  to 
extraneous  matters  that  might  have  accumulated 
with  it. 

He  stated,  that  on  his  farm,  and  generally  in  that 
neighborhood,  are  large  masses  of  granite,  that 
could  be  spared  as  well  as  not,  consisting  largely 
of  felspar  and  mica,  with  very  little  quartz ;  that 
it  is  of  a  crumbly  nature,  and  could,  in  nis  opinion, 
be  reduced  to  a  fine  powder  at  very  little  expense ; 
and  that  he  believed  the  value  of  it,  as  a  fertilizer, 
would  be  equal  to  that  of  wood-ashes.  He  was 
desirous  that  attention  should  be  called  to  the 
subject,  and  it  is  at  his  request  that  I  write,  hop- 
ing rather  to  elicit  information  on  the  subject,  than 
to  give  it. 

Uranite  difiers  greatly  in  its  composition.  Some 
specimens  consist  largely  of  quartz,  which  is  nearly 
pure  silica  (fiint  sand,)  and  consequently  would  pos- 
sess no  value  for  ordinary  soils.  Others  consist 
largely  of  felspar,  known  by  the  resemblance  of  its 
fracture  to  that  of  china  ware.  Mica  (known  some- 
times as  isinglass)  is  the  third  ingredient  of  granite. 
In  some  specimens,  albite,  which  is  a  silicate  of 
soda  instead  of  potash,  takes  the  place  of  felspar. — 
In  others,  hornblende,  containing  considerable 
amounts  of  lime  and  magnesia,  takes  the  place  of 
mica,  as  the  Quincy  gramte,  more  properly  termed 
sienite. 

An  average  sample  of  granite  might  consist  of 
something  like  two-fiflhs  quartz,  two-fifths  felspar 
and  one-fifth  mica.  According  to  Dana,  (Muck  Man- 
ual, paee  50,  fourth  edition)  felspar  contains  67  per 
cent  of  silica,  17}  of  alumina,  12  of  potash  and  l|  of 
lime.  This  then  is  a  silicate  of  alumina  and  pot- 
ash, with  a  little  lime.  Gray  mica,  according  to 
the  same  authority,  contains  51  per  cent,  of  silica, 

21  of  alumina  and  10  of  potash,  showing  it  to  be  a 
silicate  of  alumina  and  potash  without  lime.  He 
makes  brown  mica  to  contain  40  per  cent  of  silica, 

22  per  cent  of  alumina,  and  4i|  per  cent  of  potash 
or  soda. 

According  to  these  figures,  were  many  samples 
of  granite  Uken  at  random,  and  so  mixed  as  tc 
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pToduce  an  ayerage,  we  might  expect  to  find  in  a 
nundred  pounds  of  the  mixture,  something  like  75 
pounds  of  silicai  12  pounds  alumina,  6  pounds  of 
potash,  1  or  2  pounos  of  soda,  a  little  lime,  oxide 
of  iron  and  other  unimportant  matters.  The  last 
samples,  such  as  our  friend  speaks  of,  consisting 
largely  of  felspar  and  mica,  with  only  scattering 
grains  of  quartz,  might  be  more  than  twice  as  rich 
in  the  alkalies.  If  so,  they  would  contain,  to  the 
one  hundred  pounds,  at  least  12  pounds  of  alkali. 
It  is  manifest  that  the  silica  would  possess  no  val- 
ue, unless  for  amending  clay  or  peat  lands,  and 
for  that  purpose  it  could  be  had  at  a  cheaper  rate, 
in  the  form  of  sand  or  graveL  The  alumina 
would  be  of  a  little  value  for  amending  sandy  soils 
provided  there  were  no  clay  beds  near,  as  40 
pounds  of  alumina  are  equal  in  retentive  power  to 


100  pounds  of  day,  pure  clay  being  a  silicate  of  match  about  our  premises,  and  no  family  could  be 


alumina,  40  pounds  of  the  former  to  60  of  the 
latter.  The  principal  value  of  the  granite  dust 
would  be  in  the  alkali,  say  from  6  to  12  pounds  to 
100  pounds  of  the  crushed  granite. 

It  should  be  considered  that  the  potash  spoken 
of  above  is  not  the  carbonate  of  potash,  such  as  can 
be  procured  for  agricultural  purposes  at  7  or  8 
cents  a  pound.  It  is  nearly  twice  as  valuable  as 
carbonate,  provided  that  it  will  ojierate  as  prompt- 
ly. My  impresnoD  is,  that  the  potash,  in  the  form 
in  which  it  exists  in  crushed  granite,  will  act  surely, 
that  the  plants  will  gradually  take  it  up,  but  not 
as  promptly  as  when  applied  in  the  form  of  a  car^ 
bonate,  as  in  the  potasn  of  ammonia,  or  in  un- 
leached  ashes.  But  it  would  seem  that  a  bushel  of 
crushed  granite  would  contain  quite  as  much  alkali 
(if  it  were  of  the  felspathic  kind,  more  than  twice 
as  much)  as  a  bushel  of  wood  ashes.  Could  any 
inexpensive  way  of  crushing  it  be  devised  ?  The 
d^romians  make  out  to  crush  a  kind  of  quartz 
rock  far  harder  than  our  granite,  but  perhaps  they 
see  more  gold  in  the  quartz  than  the  fiffmer  does 
in  his'  crops ;  and  we  have  heard  that  "money 
makes  the  mill  go,"  or  something  like  it.  One 
thing  is  certain ;  if  it  should  turn  out  that  sranite 
is  a  good  manure.  New  England  would  have  a 
right  to  be  the  richest  county  in  the  world.  Let 
us  hear  from  any  who  have  tried  it.  Our  mechan- 
ics would  be  glad  to  be  constructing  the  mills  to 
crush  it,  should  it  appear  that  they  will  be 
wanted.  In  cases  where  it  has  been  applied  with 
good  effects,  was  it  applied  unmixed  with  other 
matters,  or  after  it  haa  lain  for  yean  and  become 
enriched  by  various  mixturea  P  We  want  to  know 
all  about  it.  J.  a.  n. 

f^  ike  Ntw  BngUuid  Farmer* 

SPOHTAHEOITS  COMBUSTION. 

Mr.  Editob  : — ^A  few  weeks  ago,  I  saw  an  arti- 
cle going  the  rounds  of  the  papers,  stating  that  if 
cotton  cloth  which  had  been  saturated  in  oil,  was 
exposed  for  a  given  length  of  time  to  the  direct  ac- 
tion of  the  sun's  lays,  spontaneous  combustion 
would  take  place.  Allow  me  to  present  a  case 
which  mar,  in  the  main,  substantiate  this  state- 
ment ;  ana,  as  facts  are  everything  in  this  day  of 
theories,  may  serve  to  give  to  it  additional  weight 

Some  years  since,  a  tattle  sister  came  running  in- 
to the  house,  full  of  excitement,  declaring  that  she 
certainly  ''smelt  fire  in  the  bam  chamber."  We 
hurried  out  into  the  finished  loft  of  a  large  bam, 


burning  cotton  was  distinctly  perceptible  as  soon 
as  we  entered.  After  a  general  overhauling  of  old 
rubbish,  we  discovered  the  fire  in  one  of  the  bar- 
rels in  which  we  kept  our  wa^te  rags.  Some  ways 
down  in  the  barrel,  and  under  other  rags,  was  a 
large  piece  well  on  fire,  smouldering  like  tinder. 
I  examined  the  piece  and  its  situation  with  care,  to 
leam  the  origin  of  a  fir6  in  so  strange  a  place. 
There  was  nothing  on  which  to  ground  the  least 
conjecture,  excepting  the  fieict  that  the  piece  on  fire 
smelt  of  oil,  and  what  remained  of  it  appeared 
oily.    Now  whence  came  the  fire  ?    It  is  my  im- 

Csion  that  nothing  had  been  emptied  into  the 
el  for  some  days  previous ;  the  barrel  itself 
was  close  under  the  eaves,  though  the  aun — it  was 
summeiv— could  have  no  durtd  access  to  its  con- 
tents.   No  child  was  ever  allowed  to  play  with  a 


more  careful  in  tne  use  of  them.  These  are  the 
fiusts,  and  others  may  draw  from  them  what  infer- 
ences they  may,  but  for  ourselves,  we  made  a  stand- 
ard rule  in  the  family,  never  for  the  future  to  drop 
anything  into  the  rag-bag  containing  a  particle  of 
oil,  but  to  deposit  such  refuse  in  the  proper  pkoe 
for  combustion — the  fire-place.  Now  it  does  not 
seem  to  my  mind  at  all  improbable  that  some  of 
the  incendiary  fires  which  are  charged  against  the 
morals  of  the  community,  may  have  an  origin  sim- 
ilar to  this ;  for  we  know  that  oiled  rags  axe  fre- 
quently thrown  as  nuisances  into  out-of-the-way 
places,  or  dropped  into  the  general  deposits  for 
waste  cotton  material ;  and  by-and-by,  it  may  be 
that  some  thousands  of  property  are  suddenly  an- 
nihilated, and  the  public  mind  is  shocked,  and  ner- 
vous people  are  alarmed  at  the  presence  of  some 
unprincipled  incendiary  in  their  midsf.  We  hope 
that  every  prudent  householder  will  look  to  it,  that 
there  may  be  no  such  incendiary  lurking  about  his 
premises.  J.  Q. 

For  tht  Mfv  Sn^^Md  Farmer. 

SATB  TOIfB  BACON. 

About  a  oouple  of  years  ago,  we  were  entertained 
at  the  house  of  a  friend  with  a  good,  old  fashioned 
dinner  of  eggs  and  bacon*  We  complimented  our 
host  on  the  superior  quality  of  his  bacon,  and 
were  curious  to  inquire  the  way  to  like  success 
in  the  preparation  of  a  dainty  article  of  diet,  though 
one  that  is  better  fitted  for  the  palate  of  an  epicore 
than  for  the  stomach  of  a  dyspeptic.  To  our  sur- 
prise we  were  informed  that  that  portion  of  our 
meal  was  cooked  ei^ht  months  before.  Upon  ask- 
ing for  an  explanation,  he  stated  that  it  was  his 
practice  to  slice  and  irv  his  bacon,  immediately  up- 
on its  being  cured,  and  then  pack  it  down  in  its 
own  fiit.  When  occasion  came  for  using  it,  the 
slices  slightly  reined,  had  all  the  freshness  and  fla- 
vor of  new  bacon,  just  prepared.  By  thia  precau- 
tion, our  friend  had  always  succeeded  in  "saving  his 
bacon,"  freah  and  sweet,  through  the  hottest  of 
weather.  J.  cu 

MarbUhead, 


LoyE  FOR  Trees. — ^We  love  trees.  They  seem 
like  things  of  life.  They  stand  like  sentinels  while 
we  sleep,  and  whisper  to  us  through  the  day.  It 
seems  as  though  they  were  our  kindred,  and  we 

^ hold  converse  ^th  them  as  we  watch  their  swaying 

wid"commenced  an  wudota  seMcLrfor  the smeU  ^branches  through  the  long  summer  days. 
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BESSIE. 

BeMie  wettn  »  f.cmn  of  i«d, 

A  hoBespan  gown  and  apron  bine ; 
8be  hM  no  bat  upon  ber  bead. 

And  ber  wee  brown  feet  are  wltbout  a  sboe. 
BeMie  bae  bair  like  tbe  sonsetlB  gold. 

And  ber  eyes  were  bom  from  tbe  deep  blue  lea  > 
In  tbeir  deptbs  a  story  ii  told— 

I  loTe  Bessie  and  tbe  lores  me. 

Bessie's  bands  are  bard  witb  toil, 

And  ber  cheeks  are  dark  wltb  tbe  wind  and  rain ) 
But  ber  lips  are  rich  witb  tbe  rosy  spoil, 

That  If  once  I  taste,  I  must  taste  again  v 
Bessie  has  ne'er  a  silken  gown, 

Nor  a  erimson  hat  nor  a  necklace  fine ; 
Bat  she  wears  of  eowslipe  a  golden  crown, 

That  Pd  vatfier  than  any  qoeen's  waie  wAm* 

Bessie  dwells  in  a  lowly  cot, 

A  lowly  cabin  witb  trembling  walls; 
*Tl8  old  and  poor,  hot  she  thinks  it  not, 

And  lores  it  better  than  loidly  halls. 
8he  eonnlB  tke  stars  as  she  goes  to  Bleep, 

And  love*  to  listen  tbe  pattering  loag, 
That  o*er  ber  bead  tbe  raindrops  keep, 

la  the  April  weather,  all  night  long. 

Bessie's  step  is  like  the  fiiwn's, 

Her  Toiee  like  the  chiming  of  MShm  bells ; 
I  bear  It  oft  Im  the  sasuner  mom 

Bnt  I  dare  not  whiaper  what  it  tells ! 
Ungeting  and  dying  teand  my  heart, 

Brer  and  ever  its  eeboes  be ; 
Who  shall  divide  ns,  or  who  shall  part  ? 

I  lore  Bessie  and  she  loves  me. 


BEAUTIFY  TOVB  HOME. 

Every  man  should  do  his  best  to  own  a  home. 
The  first  money  which  he  can  spare  ought  to  be 
invested  in  a  dwelling,  where  his  &mily  can  live 
permanently.  Viewed  as  a  matter  of  economy,  that 
18  important,  not  only  because  he  can  ordmarily 
build  cheaper  than  he  can  rent,  but  because  of  the 
expense  caused  by  a  freauent  change  of  residence. 
A  man  who  early  m  life  ouilds  a  home  for  himself 
and  family,  will  save  some  thousands  of  dollars  in 
tbe  course  of  twenty  years,  besides  avoiding  the  in- 
convenience and  trouble  of  removals.  Apart  from 
this,  there  is  something  agreeable  to  our  better  na- 
ture in  having  a  home  that  we  can  call  our  own. 
It  is  a  form  of  property  that  is  more  than  property. 
It  speaks  to  the  heart,  enlists  the  sentiments,  and 
ennobles  the  possessor.  The  associations  that 
spring  up  around  it,  as  the  birthplace  of  children — 
as  the  scene  of  life's  holiest  emotions— as  the  sanc- 
tuary where  the  spirit  cherishes  its  purest  thoughts, 
are  sure  as  all  value ;  and  whenever  their  influence 
is  exerted,  the  moral  sensibilities  are  improved  and 
exalted.  The  greater  part  of  our  happiness  of  to- 
day is  increased  by  the  ph-ce  where  we  were  happy 
on  yesterday,  ana  that,  insensibly,  scenes  and  cir- 
cumstances gather  up  a  store  of  blessedness  for 
the  weanr  hours  of  the  future !  On  this  account 
we  should  do  all  in  our  power  to  make  home  at- 
tractive. Not  only  should  we  cultivate  such  tem- 
pers as  serve  to  render  its  intercourse  amiable  and 
affectionate,  but  we  should  strive  to  adorn  it  with 
those  charms  which  good  sense  and  refinement  so 
easily  impart  to  it.  We  say  easily,  for  there  are 
persons  who  think  that  a  home  cannot  be  beautified 
without  a  considerable  outlay  of  money.  Such  peo- 
ple are  in  orror.  It  costs  little  to  have  a  neat 
flower  garden,  and  to  smround  your  dwelling  with 


those  simple  beauties  which  delight  the  eye  hx 
mere  than  expensive  objects.  If  you  will  let  the 
sunshine  and  dew  adorn  ^our  yard,  they  will  do 
more  for  you  than  any  artist  Nature  delights  in 
beauty.  She  loves  to  brighten  the  landscape  and 
make  it  agreeable  to  the  eye.  She  hangs  the  ivy 
around  the  ruin,  and  over  tne  stump  of  a  witherea 
tree  twines  the  {p»ceful  vine.  A  thousand  arts  she 
practices  to  ammate  the  senses  and  nlease  the 
mind.  Follow  her  example,  and  do  for  yourself 
what  she  is  always  laboring  to  do  for  you.  Beau- 
ty is  a  divine  instrumentality.  It  is  one  of  Ood's 
cnosen  forms  of  power.  We  never  see  creative 
eneivy  without  something  beyond  mere  existence, 
and  nence  the  whole  universe  is  a  teacher  and  in- 
spirer  of  beauty.  'Every  man  was  bom  to  be  an 
artist  so  fiir  as  the  appreciation  and  enjoyment  of 
beauty  are  concemea,  and  he  robs  himself  of  one 
of  the  precious  gifts  of  his  bemg  if  he  fails  to  ful- 
fil this  oenefioent  purpose  of  his  creation. — Southr 
em  JSmes, 

HAT  CAPS. 

The  importance  of  the  hay  crop,  and  the  short 
time  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  secure  it,  demand 
that  every  precaution  shoidd  be  taken  to  prevent 
delay  or  losses  in  harvesting  it. 
.  With  the  almost  unifbrmly  dry  months  of  July 
and  August,  as  we  have  had  for  three  years  past  in 
this  region,  the  haymaker  may  say,  perhaps,  that 
coverings  for  the  protection  of  his  hay-cooks  are  un- 
necessary. But  there  are  sections  of  country  every 
summer,  where  the  ^'weather  is  catching,"  and  large 
quantities  of  hay  are  ruined  or  much  injured.  After 
Uie  grass  has  been  made  nearly  ready  for  the  bam, 
the  loss  is  not  that  of  the  grass  alone,  but  of  the 
labor  also  that  has  been  bestowed  upon  it,  and 
which  has  now  become  a  part  of  the  value  of  the 
crop. 

Besides,  if  there  is  a- way  to  protect  the  partially 
made  crop  out  of  doors,  it  prevents  many  tons  from 
being  injured  after  being  taken  in.  When  the 
rain  comes,  the  length  of  its  duration  is  uncertain, 
and  the  former  will  often  hurry  in  hay  that  is  not 
sufficiently  cured,  and  that  will  heat  and  become 
musty  in  the  bam.  And  then  there  springs,  both 
from  the  wetting  and  the  moulding,  a  disappoint- 
ment and  uneamness  of  feeling,  that  should  be  avoid- 
ed, if  it  can  be  done  without  too  expensive  an  out- 
lay. 

Again,  in  curing  hay,  it  is  sometimes  absolutely 
necessary  that  it  should  remain  out  two  or  three 
nights,  and  there  is  too  much  risk  without  some 
protection  of  the  cocks. 

A  simple,  cheap,  and  thoroughly  efibctual  reme- 
dy against  losses  by  wetting  hay,  may  be  found  by 
using  sheeting  a  yard  wide,  and  sewing  two  pieces 
two  yards  long,  each,  together;  hem  the  edges; 
turn  down  the  comer  an  inch,  and  then  that  turn 
another  inch,  and  sew  it  down  strong.  This  will 
form  a  loop,  into  which  a  strong  twine  must  be 
placed.    When  the  cap  is  thrown  over  the  cock. 
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thrust  a  pine  pin  about  a  foot  long  through  the 
string  at  each  comer,  and  up  into  the  hay,  which 
will  keep  the  cap  in  place,  unlefls  the  whole  cock  is 
OYertumed. 

Your  cap,  made  as  above,  will  be  two  yards 
square,  which  will  be  sufficiently  large  to  cover  half 
or  two-third«  the  way  down  of  a  common  cock ; 
beyond  this  the  rain  will  do  no  harm,  as  the  water 
will  not  penetiate  the  hay. 

Good  firm  sheeting,  worth  eight  to  nine  cents  a 
yard,  will  shed  the  rain  from  the  hay  through  a 
storm  of  three  or  four  days'  continuance;  and 
the  caps  will  last  a  lifetime  by»taking  good  care  of 
them  when  not  in  use. 

Take  a  light  nail  cask  and  make  a  bail  to  it  from 
part  of  a  hoop,  to  keep  and  carry  the  pins  in,  and 
you  are  then  provided  with  a  remedy  which  will 
pay  its  cost  in  a  single  season  of  "catching  weather." 

Gaps  may  be  found  ready  for  use  at  Nourse,  Ma- 
son &  Co.'s  store,  Quincy  HalL 


For  fkt  Nev  SngUmd  Fotwrn. 

BBEEBS  OF  POULTRT. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^There  is  no  one  subject  perhaps, 
connected  with  farm  economy,  upon  which  a  mat- 
er diversity  of  opinion  exists,  than  the  superiority 
of  the  different  ];)reeds  of  poultry.  The  popularity 
of  the  ostrich  raced  Shanghaes  and  their  compeers 
is  deservedly  at  an  end.  With  some,  the  Bolton 
Grays  area  sine  qua  non ;  others  advocate  the  black 
Spanish ;  while  some  avow  a  prejudice  for  Dork- 
ings and  Polands.  If  we  drop  the  pure  bloods  and 
descend  into  the  mixed  breeas,  we  also  find  a  vari- 
ety of  opinions.  Some  advocate  yellow  legs,  oth- 
ers blue,  and  all  can  produce  quite  a  formidable  ar- 
ray of  statistics  to  prove  the  excellence  of  their  &- 
vorites. 

I  am  not  sure  that  we  have  greatlyimproved  up- 
on the  type  so  eloquently  given  by  Dryden,  which 
I  take  the  liberty  of  transcribing  ror  the  benefit  of 
your  readers  to  whom  it  may  not  be  familiar. 

"High  WM  hl8  eomb  and  oor»I  red  wlthAlI, 
In  denta  embattled  like  a  castle  wall. 
His  bill  was  raven  black  and  shone  like  J't, 
Bine  were  his  legs  and  orient  were  his  feet. 
White  were  hli  nails  like  silver  to  behold, 
His  bodj  glittering  like  the  bamished  gold." 

Now  I  doubt  whether  the  most  enthusiastio  ad- 
mirer of  any  breed  can  give  us  a  description  ex- 
oeedinff  this.  Be  this  as  it  may,  however»  after  a 
somewhat  extensive  experience,  1  have  come  to  the 
conclusion,  that,  take  them  for  all  in  all,  the  grey 
Dorkmgs  and  the  Games  are  the  best  birds  for  this 
climate.  The  former  are  larger  and  hardier  than 
the  white  Dorkings,  are  remarkably  full  breasted, 
and  are  excellent  layers.  The  Games  are  the  har- 
diest of  all,  approaching,  perhaps,  more  nearly  to 
the  wild  breed  than  any  other.  Out  of  a  great 
number  hatched  last  spring,  I  do  not  remember 
losing  one  by  disease,  r  or  splendpr  of  plumage, 
they  are  altogether  unapproacnable,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  few  surpass  them  in  laying  qualities, 
while  the  delicacy  of  their  flesh  is  unrivaled. 

Barimaviih^  1856.  j.  B.  B. 


Far  ike  NetP  England  Farmer. 

THE  VALTJE  OF  LAND. 

We  last  spring  told  our  neighbor  and  highly 
esteemed  friend,  who  has  many  a  time  represented 
hie  town  in  the  Legislature,  filled  county  offices  of 
trust  and  honor,  and  who  owns  a  very  large  farm, 
that  we  had  made  a  purchase  of  real  estate.  "How 
much  land  have  you  oought?"  was  asked.  Two  and 
a  half  acres,  fenced  with  stone  wall,  no  stones  re- 
maining on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  with  over 
fifty  apple  trees  upon  the  same,  was  answered. — 
''How  long  have  the  trees  been  transplanted  ?** 
Four  years,  "How  much  did  you  pay  for  the  land  ?** 
Two  hundred  dollars  an  acre.  Shaking  his  head» 
"no  land  is  worth  two  hundred  dollars  an  acre  for 
cultivation."  We  informed  him  that  it  whs  worth 
that  for  building  purposes,  and  he  shortly  after  took 
his  leave. 

The  land  was  in  grass,  except  a  strip  on  one  side 
of  the  field  containing  one  row  of  trees  which  were 
full  twice  as  large  as  the  other  trees,  which  had 
been  only  imperfectly  dug  around.  This  was  taken 
as  conclusive  evidence  that  trees  thrive  better  when 
cultivated  around. 

Not  wishing  to  plow  the  whole  field,  having  no 
manure  to  apply,  a  strip  was  plowed  around  each 
tree  nearly  a  square  and  planted  to  potatoes.  What 
slight  pruning  the  trees  needed  was  attended  to, 
and  they  were  washed  twice  during  the  summer. 
The  last  of  April  they  were  washed  with  strong 
suds  and  sal  soda;  tne  first  of  July  they  were 
washed  with  potash  water  not  quite  strong  enough 
to  bear  an  egg.  The  land  had  received  no  manure 
or  other  fertiBzer  for  many  years.  The  following 
is  the  result : 

Dr. 

To  plaster  and  ashes t3,&0 

ToUbor,8eed,lM 18,22— f21,TS 

Cr 

By  hay  standing,  8480  lbs.  soU  for. $20,00 

By  crop  of  potatoes,  kc • 13,72 

Growth  of  64  trees,  88io 18,0<^$51,T2 

$30,00 

The  growth  of  the  trees  I  set  down  at  two  shill* 
ings  each,  not  that  I  thought  that  a  fair  price,  but 
because  that  amount  made  thirty  dollars  the  inter- 
est of  five  hundred  dollars  one  year.  Mr.  Shel- 
don, of  Wilmington,  remarked  at  a  Legislative 
Agricultural  meeting  that  "a  good  tree,  set  one  year* 
is  worth  a  dollar ;  it  will  increase  a  dollar  a  year 
for  the  next  nine  years,  and  in  the  next  twenty 
years  it  will  pay  the  interest  of  that  ten  dollars  and 
the  principal  alsa" 

There  are  many,  doubtless,  by  high  cultivation 
and  great  care,  verifying  the  truth  of  the  above 
statement  Would  for  their  own  interest  there 
were  more  such. 

However  cheap  land  may  sell  in  the  inland  towns 
of  New  England,  there  is  undoubtedly  much  land 
that  pays  the  interest  of  two  or  three  hundred 
dollars  an  acre,  and  if  put  on  an  equal  footing  with 
bank,  railroad  and  oUier  stock,  would  be  worth 
that.  Yeoman. 

Broof^ldd. 

(C?*An  editor  out  West  says — "If  we  have  ofien- 
ded  any  man  in  the  short  but  brilliant  course  of 
our  career,  let  him  send  us  a  new  hat,  and  say 
nothing  more  about  it." 
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THE  BEUBBE  GLAIBOEAXJ  PEAB. 

The  pear»  finely  represented  above,  was  grown 
and  furnished  us  by  Andrew  Lacket,  Esq.,  of 
Marblehead,  who  has  kindly  supplied  the  subjoin- 
ed description. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^The  Beurre  dairgeau,  all  things 
considered,  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  most  prom- 
ising pears  that  has  been  introduced  into  the  coun- 
try for  many  years.  It  was  originated  at  Nantes, 
France,  by  M.  Clairgeau,  and  was  first  introduced 
here  in  1848.  Its  early  bearing  and  wonderful 
productiveness  will  make  it  a  general  fiivorlte.  It 
is  a  rapid  grower,  either  on  pear  or  quince.  On 
the  latter  it  is  apt  to  overbear ;  and  unless  the 
fruit  is  thinned,  and  considerable  pains  taken  with 
the  tree,  its  energies  will  soon  become  paralized,  if 
not  exhausted.  I  have  a  tree  of  this  variety  which 
has  been  in  bearing  four  or  five  years ;  have 
thinned  the  fruit  every  year  until  the  last,  when  I 
neglected  to  do  it ;  the  consequence  was,  I  was 
compelled  to  head  it  in  very  severely.  On  the 
quince,  it  oommences  bearing  the  second  year  from 
the  bud,  and  a  number  of  pear  stocks  engrafted 
with  it  last  season,  (although  they  made  a  rapid 
growth)  have  their  tops  covered  with  fruit  buds. 
One  remarkable  characteristic  of  this  tree  isy  that 
nearly  every  blossom  produces  a  perfect  fruit ;  and 
the  stem  dings  with  such  tenadty  to  the  tree  that 
it  is  seldom  blown  off  by  high  winds.  Two  years 
ago,  I  raised  a  crop  of  this  fruit,  part  of  which  was 
gathered  October  1st,  the  remainder  were  picked 
November  Ist;  the  latter  ripened  November  28th, 
and  were  cut  in  the  presence  of  good  judges  of 
fhiit,  and  pronounced  by  them  first-rate.  The  oth- 
ers kept  till  the  10th  of  January,  and  were  not  so 
good.  In  Salem,  last  season,  fine  specimens  of 
Beurre  Clairgeau  and  Beurre  d'Anjou  were  eaten 
at  the  same  time,  and  the  merits  of  each  compared, 
and  the  result  was  in  favor  of  the  former.  Some 
specimens  raised  in  the  vicinity  of  Salem  did  not 
answer  expectations.  It  was  probably  owing  to 
the  overbearing  of  the  trees.  The  best  way  to 
treat  this  variety  is  to  prevent  its  bearing  ibr  a 
number  of  years,  until  of  sufficient  size.  It  wiU 
then  be  capable  of  bearing  good  specimens ;  and 
the  flavor  will  be  much  better  than  Uiose  grown  on 
trees  two  years  from  the  bud.  The  pear  from 
which  the  engraving  was  taken,  was  one  of  four, 
grown  on  a  tree  three  years  from  the  bud.  It  is  a 
very  showy  fruit,  of  a  yellow  russet  color,  with  a 
splendid  red  cheek  on  the  sunny  side. 

How  it  will  answer  for  orchard  culture,  worked 

on  the  pear,  time  alone  will  determine.    It  has 

withstood  the  last  winter  remarkably  well,  and  I 

think  is  as  hardy  as  most  trees  of  this  species. 

Yours  truly,        Andrew  Locket. 


Williard  Day,  Esq.,  of  Brooklyn,  that  these  nm- 
ances  may  be  deHroyed  hy  once  moinng,  if  done 
during  a  warm  rain.  Mr.  Day  has  satisfied  him- 
self of  this  by  repeated  successful  experimeots. 
The  principle  of  its  action,  no  doubt,  lies  in  the  de- 
cay of  the  roots  consequent  upon  the  filHnff  of  the 
hmlow  stems  with  water. — The  HomuUadL 


Finality  on  Canada  Thistles  and  White 
Daisies. — A  friend  informs  us  on  the  authority  of 


For  the  New  Mngtmtd  Fa 

ORAHITE  BO WLDEES : 

A  PBACnCAL  WAT  TO  BEMOTE  THEM. 

Many  ingenious  theories  have  been  educed,  as  to 
the  time  when,  and  the  manner  how,  these  frag- 
ments' of  granite  stones  were  scattered  over  the 
New  England  States,  and  many  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

Some  geologists  think  tliey  were  brought  at  the 
time  of  the  flood ;  frozen  to  large  pieces  of  ice, 
as  we  often  see  small  stones  in  the  ice  of  our  rir- 
ers.  From  the  direction  of  the  varioos  strata  of 
the  earth,  they  argue  that  a  drift  has  sometiiiie 
swept  over  it»  from  north-west  to  south-east,  and 
at  that  time,  the  bowlders  were  taken  from  their 
parent  quarries,  and  scattered  over  the  land.  In 
corroboration  of  this  hypothesis,  is  the  well-known 
fact  that  granite  bowlders  are  found  in  large  quan- 
ties  to  the  south-east  of  quarries  of  that  stooe. 

Bat  it  IB  of  little  consequence  to  the  fanner, 
whose  arable  lands  are  encumbered  with  these 
bowlders,  whether  this  or  other  theories  be  tne  or 
false.  He  wants  to  understand  a  practical  way  of 
removing  them.  The  following  is  a  cheap  and  ex- 
peditious method  of  breaking  £em,  when  large. 

First,  remove  all  the  earth  from  around 
them,  as  low  as  the  bottom  of  the  bowlder ;  this 
being  done,  kindle  a  fire  upon  its  top,  or  side,  as  ib 
most  convenient  In  a  snort  time,  thin  soaks  of 
the  stone  will  be  detached  under  the  fire;  theie 
must  be  removed,  and  the  fire  kept  burning.  The 
heat  expanding  the  stone  and  converting  the  mois- 
ture it  contains  into  steam,  will  open  one  or  more 
seams;  now  with  a  sharp  crow-bar,  tiie  seams  are 
widened  by  well-directed  and  energetic  blows,  and 
in  a  short  time  the  mammoth  bowlder  is  broken  in- 
to pieces  that  may  be  easily  removed. 

This  method  is  much  cheaper,  requires  leas  akill, 
and  is  less  dangerous  than  olastinff.  Cosrse  snd 
refuse  wood,  of  little  value,  may  oe  used.  Any 
man  can  do  the  work,  tending  from  six  to  ten  fireB 
at  a  time,  and  will  find  it  himl  but  exciting  busi- 
ness. Do  not  throw  water  upon  the  stone  at  aU, 
but  keep  up  the  fire,  and  you  will  not  fiiil  of  soo- 

J.  B.  w. 

Springfidd,  H.,  18M. 


Salting  HAT.^This  practice—we  have  reason 
to  think — IB  greatly  overdone.  7\po  quarii  of  fine 
salt  to  each  ton  of  hay,  scattered  through  it,  is  sof- 
fictent  It  is  a  wasteful  thing  to  get  hay  in  half 
made  and  then  attempt  to  save  it  with  salt  Too 
much  salt  is  as  injurious  to  cattle  as  for  them  to  go 
without  any. 


A  decision  has  been  made  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Alabama,  by  which  every  railroad,  steam- 
boat, or  stage,  is  liable  to  the  owner  of  any  slave 
absenting  himself  from  his  owner,  who  may  be  found 
traveling  with  them  under  any  disguise  or  oonoesl- 
ment. 
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For  ike  Nmp  BngUmd  FmwMr. 

FARM  BUILDIB08. 

XXTBACT8  FROM  THE    RECORDS    OF  THE  CONGORD 

farmers'  CLXJB. 

F.  G.  Pratt  said,  the  main  object  to  be  kept  in 
view,  in  erecting  farm  buildings  was,  to  adapt  them 
as  perfectly  as  possible  to  the  uses  for  which  they 
are  intended.  *  *  He  thought  the  Shaker  barn 
at  Harvard  a  good  pattern— one  important  feature 
of  which  is  that  of  the  elevated  drive-way  for  hay, 
by  which  much  of  the  hard  labor  of  pitching  up  is 
saved,  a«  well  as  much  time ;  time,  too,  when  the 
minutes  are  precious. 

Cliarlea  B.  Clark  said  he  would  pcfer  to  have 
the  stable  separate  from  the  barn  where  the  hay  is 
kepL 

W.  D.  Brown  said  he  had  always  been  accustomed 
to  a  poor  bam,  but  lived  in  hopes  of  a  better.  He 
thought  there  was  no  necessity  for  so  many  build- 
ings as  we  sometimes  see  on  arms— one  for  stock, 
one  for  tools,  one  for  carriages,  another  for  grain, 
another  for  the  piss.  He  was  glad  to  see  that  mod- 
em bams  are  beaming  krger  and  more  compre- 
hensive in  plan.  There  was  great  economy  in  large 
bams,  built  so  as  to  include  all  needed  accommoda- 
tions for  cattle,  canisj^^es,  grain,  tools,  &c  He 
thought  hay  was  often  injured  by  gases  rising^  from 
the  manure  in  the  cellar.  To  prevent  this,  the 
hay  should  not  come  down  to  the  floor.  He  would 
like  to  have  his  bam  &ce  to  the  south,  and  then 
would  arran^  the  interior  thus :  on  the  north  side 
he  would  tie  his  cows,  on  a  floor  4  ft.  4  in.  long  \ 
for  oxen,  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  2  in. ;  would  fiisten  cows 
with  stanchions,  givmg  each  cow  a  Utile  more  than 
3  ft.  of  room — ^but  oxen  need  more  freedom  to  move, 
and  he  would  tie  them  with  chains.  There  should  be 
a  trench  behind  the  cattle  4^  or  5  in.  deep,  and  12 
or  13  in.  wide,  and  a  scuttle  with  hinges  to  let  the 
manure  down.  On  the  south  side  of  the  bam  he 
would  have  horse-stalls,  carriage-room,  tool-room 
vinegar-room,  &o.  This  arrangement  would  effect 
a  complete  cut-off  between  the  cellar  and  the  hay. 
Under  the  horse-stalls  he  would  keep  his  swine, 
and  feed  from  the  floor  of  the  stalls — the  trough  by 
means  of  a  pulley  to  be  raised  up  for  convenience  of 
cleaning,  filling,  &c 

John  Rayn<Hds  thought  the  trench  behind  cattle 
should  be  22  or  24  inches  wide.  With  that  width 
the  platform  is  kept  dry  and  dean. 

J.  B.  Moore  did  not  think  a  platform  4  ft.  4  in. 
wide,  long  enough  for  large  cows ;  4  ft.  6  in.  wide 
would  be  better ;  and  there  should  be  a  crack  in 
the  trench  to  let  off  the  water. 

John  Raynolds  expressed  a  decided  preference 
for  keeping  cows  in  a  bam  sepcirate  from  that  in 
which  nay  is  kept  Would  build  on  to  the  hay- 
bam  an  L  for  cows,  and  separate  by  a  sliding  door. 
Would  have  the  L,  36  ft.  wide,  well  ventilated  on 
the  roof,  and  the  cows  arranged  on  both  sides.  The 
cellar  should  be  ventilated  hy  two  chimneys  lead- 
ing up  throu^  the  roof ;  the  gases  damage  the 
building  as  well  as  the  hay* 

J.  B.  Moore  has  not  found  his  hay  damaged  by 
the  manure  in  the  cellar.  No  &rmer  can  afford  to 
let  the  gases  escape  so  freely — ^he  should  use  proper 
absorb^ts.  He  would  not  build  with  matched 
boards — thought  hay  more  likely  to  be  ii\iured, 
than  when  the  cracks  are  larger,  and  admit  a  freer 
circulation  of  air  to  dry  up  the  moisture. 

J.  B.  Farmer  a^ed  if  hay  was  not  full  as  likely 


to  be  damaged  by  vapors  from  the  cow  entails  as  by 
^ases  from  the  manure  under  the  bam  ?  He  thought, 
if  the  floor  was  tight,  the  manure  would  not  injure 
hay  that  was  well  cured  before  it  was  housed. 

Jos.  D.  Brown  did  not  think  his  hay  had  been 
injured  by  manure  in  the  cellar  of  his  barn.  He 
thought  It  would  injure  the  health  of  cattle  to 
crowd  them  into  a  small  space ;  they  need  large 
room  and  good  air.  He  thought  that  Wm.  D. 
Brown's  plan  of  tying  cows  on  the  north  side  of  the 
bam,  might  do  for  dry  cows,  but  he  would  prefer 
to  have  his  milch  cows  on  the  south  side. 

John  Raynolds  introduced  to  the  meeting  Mr. 
Hammond,  of  Grafton,  who  has  had  much  experi- 
ence in  the  subject  of  Farm  Buildings. 

Mr.  Hammond  said  he  had  been  engaged  for  a 
number  of  years,  in  different  towns  and  States,  as 
an  architect  for  fiirm  buildings.  Has  found  great 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  arrangement  SbovX 
the  bam — there  was  need  of  better  models.  His 
own  experienoe  was  decidedly  in  favor  of  separating 
the  catUe-room  and  the  hay  bam  \  is  satisfied  that 
hay  is  injured  by  manure  in  the  cellar  under  it. — 
The  gases  injure  the  lower  timbers;  had  known 
timbers  in  barn-cellars  rotted  in  six  years.  Hay  is 
as  likely  to  be  injured  as  timber.  Bam-oelkrs 
should  be  thoroughly  ventilated  by  pipes  leading 
up  through  the  roof,  and  absorbents  should  also  be 
freely  used  to  secure  the  ammonia.  By  actual  ex- 
periments it  was  proved  to  him  that  it  was  less  la- 
bor to  feed  cattle  in  a  separate  room,  than  in  the 
usual  manner,  when  the  cattle  and  hay  were  togeth- 
er. He  moves  the  hay  to  the  cow-house  on  a 
truck.  He  considers  ventilation  of  the  cattle  bam 
very  important  Has  windows  every  ten  feet  be- 
hind the  cows,  with  blinds,  which,  when  the  win- 
dows are  open,  give  the  cool  air  an  upward  motion, 
and  thus  prevent  its  blowing  directly  on  the  cows. 
Over  the  pitch-holes  in  the  upper  scafblding,  he  has 
a  ventilating  sash  in  the  roof  by  means  of  which  he 
can  regulate  the  temperature  of  the  bam,  and  keep 
it  a  litUe  above  the  freezing  point  In  his  barn  for 
the  last  five  years,  it  has  not  frozen  five  feet  from 
the  door,  dows  give  more  milk  in  this  equable, 
moderate  temperature.  He  would  not  match  the 
boards  for  the  walls  of  his  hay-bam,  but  would  have 
a  tight  floor.  If  possible,  would  arrange  the  drive- 
way sixteen  feet  above  the  lower  floor,  so  as  to 
Eitch  the  hay  down,  instead  of  up.  In  proof  that 
ay  is  injured  by  keeping  the  cattle  and  manure  un- 
der it  Mr.  Hammond  stated  that  four  men  under- 
took to  coinpare  his  hay  with  that  of  some  of  his 
neighbors.  They  found  his  hay  perfectly  bright  and 
sweet,  while  that  in  four  other  barns  examined, 
built  in  common  style,  was  all  more  or  less  dam- 
aged— though  a  part  of  it  was  mowed  and  got  in  the 
same  day  as  that  which  was  examined  of  nis  own, 
and  they  estimated  that  his  hay  was  worth  three 
dollars  a  ton  more  than  the  other  lots.  In  well- 
ventilated  barns,  in  bams  where  there  are  cracks  be- 
tween the  boards,  hay  will  keep  better,  he  said,  than 
in  bams  built  with  matched  boards  or  clapboards. 
If  the  bam  is  dght,  the  hay  will  be  musty. 

Jos.  D.  Brown  asked  if  hay  that  was  stacked  in 
the  fleld  in  such  a  way  as  that  no  rain  could  get  in- 
to it,  was  better  than  that  kept  in  tight  barns  P  He 
did  not  believe  it  was ;  and  he  thought  hay  would 
keep  as  well  in  bams  built  with  tight  walls,  as  in 
those  built  more  openly— that  the  dampness  which 
is  condensed  on  the  walls,  and  sometimes  shows  in 
frost  on  the  roof^  is  caused  by  the  stock. 
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Mr.  Farmer  said  there  was  much  difference  of 
opinion  and  practice  on  curing  hay.  Whether  the 
hay  is  damaged  or  not  in  the  oarn,  depends  a  good 
deal  on  its  condition  when  brought  in.  He  got  in 
some  last  year  rather  damp  in  bad  weather,  and  it 
became  quite  musty.  The  main  trouble  arises  from 
getting  it  in  too  green. 

Mr.  Hammond  said  the  exposed  timbers  of  a 
bam  often  presented  a  deceptive  appearance.  He 
had  frequently  examined  bams,  and  foimd  the  low- 
er timbers  unsound,  though  looking  well  on  the 
outside. 

J.  B.  Moore  said  he  had  recently  had  occasion  to 
drive  some  spikes  into  the  timber  in  his  barn-cellar, 
and  found  it  hard  work  to  get  them  in.  The  tim- 
bers were  of  oak.  He  thought  it  poor  policy  to 
put  anv  but  the  best  and  most  durable  timber  in 
such  places.  He  keeps  his  cellar  doors  open  in 
summer. 

Dea.  Wheeler  said  he  had  one  of  the  first  bam 
cellars  built  in  Concord — built  in  1832.  Under  his 
bam  the  timbers  are  as  sound  as  when  first  put  in. 

Mr.  Hammond  recommended  beveled  girths,  so 
that  the  water  should  be  made  to  run  off  outside ; 
has  had  hay  injured  three  feet  from  the  wall,  when 
the  hay  happened  to  lie  so  as  to  tum  the  water  in- 
ward. Ram  drives  into  a  bam  worse  if  the  boards 
are  put  on  horizontally,  than  if  perpendicularly. 
He  would  have  rows  of  lights  on  both  sides  of  the 
bam.  He  described  a  Shaker  bam  which  he  had 
assisted  to  arrange.  It  is  100  ft.  long,  44  ft.  wide, 
with  26  ft  posts ;  drive-way  floor  18  ft  above  the 
sill,  built  on  a  side-hilL  The  cattle  are  tied  in  two 
rows  across  the  bam,  facing  each  other,  12  ft. 
apart.  There  are  pens  for  turning  cows  in  loose, 
calf-pens,  &c.  The  platform  on  which  the  cattle 
Btana  varies  in  length  from  4ft.  5,  4  ft7,  to4ft. 
10.  The  trench  behind  them  is  22  in.  wide,  and  5 
in.  deep.  They  put  dry  absorbents  in  the  trenches. 
Mr.  H.  said  he  would  have  all  absorbents  used  for 
this  purpose  as  dry  as  possible.  A  cubic  foot  of 
dry  pulverieed  peat  or  loam,  will  absorb  three  gal- 
Ions  of  liquid,  and  when  so  saturated,  is  much  more 
valuable  than  the  same  quantity  of  the  solid  excre- 
ments of  cattle.  The  stanchions  pitch  forward  5  in. 
— the  crib  is  placed  inside.  The  platform  on  which 
the  cattle  stand,  is  sloped  2i  in.,  and  he  would  give 
the  same  pitch  to  the  platform  of  the  horse-stalls. 
The  platform  should  have  a  good  strong  floor  un- 
der it  ;  valuable  animals  are  often  lost  or  injured 
by  insecure  floors. 

C.  B.  Clark  thought  there  should  be  no  slope  to 
the  platform  for  horses.  m.  p. 


and  the  dairymaid.  The  gardener  first  caught  sight 
of  the  ranaway,  and,  hasteniA^  after  it,  sprained 
his  ankle ;  in  consequence  of  wnich  the  poor  man 
was  not  able  to  get  out  of  the  house  again  for  a 
fortnight.  The  cook  found,  when  she  came  back 
from  pursuing  the  pig,  that  the  linen  she  had  left 
by  the  fire  had  fallen  down  and  was  burning;  and 
the  dairymaid  having,  in  her  haste,  neglected  to  tie 
up  one  of  her  cows,  the  cow  had  kicked  a  oolty 
wnich  was  in  the  same  stable,  and  broken  its  leg. 
The  gardener's  lost  time  was  worth  twenty  crowns, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  pain  he  suffered,  llie  linen 
which  was  burned,  ana  the  colt  which  was  spoiled, 
were  worth  as  much  more.  Here,  then,  was  caused 
a  loss  of  forty  crowns,  as  well  as  much  trouble, 
plague  and  vexation,  for  the  want  of  a  latch  which 
would  not  have  cost  threepence." 

M.  Say's  story  is  one  of  the  many  examples  of 
the  truth  of  the  old  proverb :  '^For  want  of  a  nail 
the  shoe  was  lost,  for  want  of  a  shoe  the  horse  was 
lost,  for  want  of  a  horse  the  man  was  lost" 


HOW  HUGH  DEPENDS  OH  A  L ATCHET. 

Our  farmer  friends  should  remember  a  quota- 
tion, which  we  find  here  from  M.  Say,  showing  how 
much  depends  on  a  latchet. 

"Being  in  the  countij',  I  had  an  example  of  one 
of  those  small  losses  which  a  family  is  exposed  to 
through  negligence.  For  the  want  of  a  latchet  of 
small  value,  the  wicket  of  a  bara-yard  leading  to 
the  fields  was  often  left  open.  Every  one  who 
went  through  drew  the  door  to  5  but  as  there  was 
nothing  to  fasten  the  door  with,  it  was  always  left 
flapping ;  sometimes  open  and  sometimes  shut  So 
the  cocks  and  hens,  and  the  chickens,  got  out  and 
were  lost  One  day  a  fine  pig  got  out  and  ran  off 
into  the  woods ;  and  after  the  pig  ran  all  the  peo- 
ple about  the  place — ^the  gardener,  and  the  cook, 


For  tki  New  Sng^and  Fan^r, 

BCEAP8-0BEEN  WOOD. 

Last  spring,  I  gave  the  result  of  my  observation 
on  the  use  of  small  potatoes  for  seed.  As  the  read- 
ers of  the  Farmer  know,  it  brought  in  quite  a  crop 
of  articles,  whether  all  small  potatoes  or  not  I 
have  endeavored  to  balance  the  accounts,  and  ad- 
ding my  own  experience  again  this  year,  with  small 
seed,  I  think  the  evidence  is  very  nearly  well  bal- 
anced. Judging  from  all  that  has  been  written,  I 
see  not  why  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  use  small,  if 
we  cannot  get  large  seed,  and  yet,  not  lose  caste 
with  good  farmers. 

There  is  another  point,  which  concerns,  not  only 
the  farmer,  but  every  other  man  who  uses  wood  for 
fueL  This  is  the  use  of  green  wood.  Chapter 
after  chapter  is  written  to  show  that  the  use  of  such 
wood  is  in  all  cases  productive  of  loss  of  heat;  and 
even  our  popular  works  on  chemistry  circulate  the 
same  thing.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  go  among 
our  farmers  and  ask  which  makes  the  hottest  fire^ 
a  given  amount  of  all  dry,  or  of  mixed  wood,  and 
they  will  almost  uniformly  say  the  latter.  Now» 
how  comes  it  that  the  two  authorities  differ  so 
much? 

There  is  doubtless  tmth  in  both,  and  it  is  from  a 
lack  of  discrimination  of  cases,  that  the  former 
pronounce  aeainst  book  knowledge,  and  the  book 
men  affirm  the  ignorance  of  the  former.  It  is  from 
this  want  of  discrimination,  that  the  difficulty  be- 
tween practical  and  theoretical  men  usually  arises. 

The  chemist  well  knows  that  water  does  not 
bum  very  well  as  such,  but  if  he  decomposes  the 
water,  forming  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  and  then 
bums  them  together,  he  will  produce  a  most  intense 
heat  He  also  knows  that  a  high  heat  will  decom- 
pose water,  and  that  if  it  is  decomposed  in  that  way, 
they  will  again  unite  and  increase  the  heat  If  ear> 
bon  be  present,  a  strong  light  will  also  be  formed. 
The  result  of  this  uni<Mi  of  the  elements  of  water 
with  carbon,  many  a  one  has  seen  to  their  own  dt»» 
comfort,  when  they  have  attempted  to  put  out 
burning  fat  with  water.  The  flame  went  to  the  top 
of  the  room,  while  the  heat  kept  them  at  a  respect- 
ful distance.  The  water  was  decomposed  bv  the 
heat  of  the  burning  fat,  and  its  elements  umting, 
made  an  intense  heat 
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The  blacksmith  imderstands  the  &ct,  but  is  igno* 
lant  of  the  reason,  when  he  puts  water  on  his  fire  to 
make  a  great  heat,  as  he  often  does.  Then,  too, 
the  heat  of  the  burning  coal  decomposes  the  water 
and  the  same  result  follows  as  before.  In  the 
same  way  with  green  wood.  If  a  hot  fire  is  to  be 
kept  up,  the  decomposition  of  the  water  of  the 
green  wood  will  add  to  the  heat  i  while  the  Quan- 
tity of  wood  consumed  will  be  less  than  if  all  dry 
was  used.  As  to  the  value  of  green  wood,  or  rath- 
er, the  amount  of  combustible  material  in  it,  as  com- 
pared with  wood  seasoned  out  of  doors  at  least, 
there  is  doubtless  more  in  the  former  than  in  the 
latter.  Hence  it  is  that  wood  should  be  seasoned 
under  oorer. 

The  cost  of  drawing  wood,  all  things  considered, 
is  OTobably  not  much  greater  ffreen  uan  dry. 

By  thus  considering  the  cucumstances  of  the 
case,  we  reconcile  the  opinions  of  practical  men 
with  the  teachings  of  science^  L  H.  N. 


KEDICAL  USE  07  SALT. 

In  many  cases  of  disordered  stomach,  a  teaspoon- 
fill  of  salt  is  a  certain  cure.  In  the  violent  internal 
aching,  termed  colic,  add  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  to  a 
pint  of  cold  water ;  drink  it  and  go  to  bed ;  it  is 
one  of  the  spediest  remedies  known.  The  same 
will  revive  a  person  who  seems  almost  dead  from 
receiving  a  heavy  fall,  &c 

In  an  apoplectic  fit,  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
pouring  down  salt  and  water,  if  snfficient  sensibili- 
ty remain  to  allow  of  swallowing;  if  not,  the  head 
must  be  sponged  with  cold  water  until  the  sense 
rerum,  when  salt  will  completely  restore  the  pa- 
tient firom  the  lethargy. 

In  a  fit,  the  feet  should  be  placed  in  warm  water, 
with  mustard  added,  and  the  legs  briskly  rubbed, 
all  bandages  removed  from  the  nedi,  and  a  cool 
apartment  procured,  if  possible.  In  many  cases  of 
severe bleedingat  the  lungs,  and  when  other  rem- 
edies  fail.  Dr.  Kush  found  that  two  tea-spoons  full 
of  salt  completely  stayed  the  blood. 

In  case  of  a  bite  from  a  mad-dog,  wash  the  part 
with  a  strong  brine  for  an  hour,  and  then  bind  on 
some  salt,  with  a  rag. 

In  toothache,  warm  salt  and  water  held  to  the 
part,  and  removed  two  or  three  times,  will  relieve 
It  in  most  cases.  If  the  gams  be  affected,  wash  the 
mouth  with  brine.  If  the  teeth  be  covered  wi& 
tartar,  wash  them  twice  a  day  with  salt  and  water. 

In  swelled  neck,  wash  the  part  with  brine,  and 
drink  it,  also,  twice  a  day,  until  cured. 

Salt  will  expel  worms,  if  used  in  food  in  a  mod- 
erate degree,  and  aids  digestioui  but  salt  meat  is 
iiyurious,  if  used  much. 


BiACESMiTHixo  m  TURKEY. — A  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Commtreicd,  writinj^  ftom  Con- 
staBtinople,  gives  the  following  description  of  the 
iRay  in  which  Turkish  blacksmiths  do  their  work : 

<*In  passing  a  blacksmith's  shop  the  other  day,  I 
obeerved  an  attempt  to  shoe  a  mule.  The  animal 
was  very  refractory,  and  not  at  all  inclined  to  have 
my  liberties  taken  with  his  understandings.  After 
several  firuitless  attempts  to  conquer  his  obstinacy, 
four  Turks  took  hold  of  him,  threw  him  down,  and 
ashed  his  legs  to  a  stick,  rolled  him  over  on  his 
)mkf  and  put  his  shoes  on  at  their  leisure.    It  was 


a  novel  but  a  very  effectual  method.  At  best  it 
always  takes  three  men  to  shoe  a  horse — one  to 
hold  him  another  to  hold  up  his  foot,  while  a  third 
^stens  on  the  shoe." 


LETTER  EROM  MR.  BROWK. 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  20, 1856. 
Dear  Sm : — It  is  more  than  three  years  since 
I  have  visited  this  city,  and  during  that  time 
marked  changes  have  taken  place.  The  city  now 
has  suburbs ;  we  do  not  dash  from  the  country,  or 
rather,  the  wild  woods  and  jungle  pastures,  directly 
into  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  as  we  used  to  some 
twenty  years  ago.    On  every  side  of  the  dty,  there 

is  visible  improvement  Some  of  the  lands  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood,  once  covered  with  the 
decaying  flesh  and  bones  of  dead  horses,  together 
with  the  garbage  of  the  city,  infinitely  worse  than 
the  contents  of  Falstaff's  buck-basket,  are  now 
enclosed,  reclaimed,  and  covered  with  grass,  shrub- 
bery and  trees.  Roads  that  were  originally  project- 
ed, but  whose  boundaries  could  only  be  found  in 
some  of  the  dark  recesses  of  the  City  Hall,  have 
been  laid  out,  graded,  and  have  a  ''local  habitation 
and  a  name."  In  the  thickly-settled  part  of  the 
city  the  improvements  are  none  the  less  striking ; 
and  in  no  particular  are  they  more  pleasing  than  in 
the  new  style  of  architecture  which  has  been  in- 
troduced in  some  of  the  more  recently  erected 
dwellings.  The  original  style  of  building  here  was 
truly  of  the  "mixed  order" — ^made  up  of  a  grand 
touch  of  the  Gothic  and  Corinthian,  pig^sfeye,  corn- 
bam  and  rope-walk.  To  look  at  a  house  in  its  best 
&ce,  it  was  like  a  book  standing  on  one  of  its  ends, 
long,  high  and  rakish,  causing  the  beholder  to 
wonder  why  the  first  '*gust"  did  not  topple  it  down, 
until  he  turns  the  comer  and  finds  how  it  is  sup- 
ported by  a  batch  of  young  houses  clustering  at  its 
roots.  A  better  taste  has  been  introduced,  and  ite 
influence  iS  perceptible  in  every  part  of  the  city. 
With  this  improvement  has  sprung  up  another,  not 
less  important  than  the  first, — and  that  is  in  the 
multiplication  of  fine  shade  trees  and  choice  shrub- 
bery and  flowers.  The  finest  among  the  gardens  I 
have  visited  is  that  of  Major  French,  a  few  rods 
east  of  the  capitol,  on  soil  that  I  once  knew  as  un- 
kindly and  perverse  as  that  of  any  cold  spring  land 
on  any  hill-side  of  New  England ;  but  now,  at  this 
early  state,  literally  covering  the  earin  with  flowers, 
shmbbery  and  grass,  gladdening  the  eye,  and  send- 
ing blessings  on  every  breeze  that  is  wafted  from 
them  to  the  neighborhood  around.  No  high,  tight 
fence,  like  that  about  a  country  jail,  cuts  off  the 
vision  or  obstmcts  the  fragrance  that  exhales  from 
this  delectable  spot  If  a  little  one  lingers  at  th<^ 
gate,  it  is  met  with  a  kindly  **Qod  bless  you,  my 
child;  here,  take  these  flowers,  and  enjoy  them 
with  us."  O,  if  men  would  but  unbutton  the  great 
coat  of  selfishness  in  which  so  many  of  them  are 
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enclosed,  and  let  out  their  sympathies  upon  the 
world,  how  it  would  kindle  emotions  of  gratitude 
and  love,  and  brighten  the  pathway  of  the  meek 
and  lowly !  Mr.  Corcoran,  the  banker,  has  a  fine 
garden,  but  being  enclosed  with  a  high  brick  wall, 
it  sheds  no  "sweetness  on  the  desert  air."  He  has 
a  fine  gallery  of  paintings,  however,  open  to  the  in- 
spection of  the  public,  one  day  in  each  week.  It 
contains  many  fine  pictures,  whose  inspection  af- 
fords gratification  to  many ;  but  they  are  not  like 
the  pictures  of  God's  handiwork  in  the  garden,  that 
are  shut  out  of  sight  by  the  ugly  wall. 

Downing*s  genius  has  given  a  new  creation  on 
the  "old  fields'*  that  surrounded:  the  Smithsonian 
Institute,  Judiciary  Square,  &c.  Its  influence  did 
not  stop  on  the  objects  to  which  it  was  particularly 
directed.  It  set  a  good  example,  whkh  many  have 
been  wise  enough  to  imitate. 

The  frequent  rains  of  the  season  have  given  the 
country  a  beautiful  aspect.  The  foliage  is  clean 
and  heavy.  Some  of  the  buttonwoods,  so  long  in- 
fected, are  covered  with  luxuriant  leaves,  and  look 
finely.  The  grass  promises  to  afford  an  abuindant 
crop.  In  Delaware  and  Marj'land,  haying  is  al- 
r^dy  commenced,  to  a  considerable  extent,  while 
hundreds  of  acres  on  the  way  were  covered  with 
the  red  clover  in  full  bloom.  Corn  looks  well,  and 
some  fields  I  saw  where  it  is  already  a  foot  in 
height.  The  wheat  crop  also  appears  well,  being 
already  headed  out  Strawberries  and  currants 
were  in  great  abundance  in  the  Philadelphia  mar- 
ket New  potatoes,  here,  are  selling  at  $3,00  a 
bushel,  while  the  second  crop  of  peas  is  now  pre- 
sented, and  are  selling  low. 

While  on  my  way  here  I  had  the  pleaaure  of 
looking  in  upon  the  National  Convention,  at  Phil- 
adelphia, and  was  forcibly  impressed  with  the  one- 
ness of  purpose  and  the  harmony  of  feeling  which 
prevailed  in  that  assembly.  There  was  nothing 
Rke  bitterness  or  discord  in  all  its  deliberations. 
But  you  have  long  ago  learned  its  results,  and 
there  is  no  need  of  my  repeating  them. 

The  weather  ti>day  is  quite  hot — the  thermome- 
ter in  the  shade  standing  at  00^,  so  that  with  the 
plentiful  moisture  in  the  soil,  vegetation  is  pro- 
ceeding with  great  rapidity. 

I  shall  visit  in  this  region  such  farmers  as  are 
men  of  progress,  and  perhaps  note  my  observations 
for  future  remark. 

Truly  yours,       SmoN  BROWir. 

Joel  JVbuM,  Esq.f  Boston, 


into  molten  sulphur  cooled,  then  coated  with  a 
composition  of  16  parts,  by  weight,  of  gum  arabic, 
9  of  phosphorus,  14  of  nitre,  and  16  of  fine  peroxyd 
of  manganese,  and  a  little  sulphnret  of  antimony. 
These  ingredients  are  woriied  up  with  water  to 
form  a  thick  paste,  into  which  the  matches  are 
dipped  and  then  dried.  Smalt  and  dnnabu'  are 
employed  to  color  the  ends  of  the  matches. 
Those  matches  which  ignite  with  a  small  crackling 
noise,  are  prepared  with  the  chlorate  of  potash. 
It  is  a  dangerous  substance  to  use  in  their  prepara- 
tion. When  it  is  employed  care  must  be  ex- 
ercised that  the  gum  paste  in  which  it  is  mixed 
with  the  phosphorus,  aoes  not  exceed  104^  Fah. 
These  matches  are  dried  in  a  dry  and  warm  (but 
not  hot)  room. 

On  October  24th,  1836,  Alonzo  D.  PhiKps,  of 
Springfield,  Nass,  obtained  a  patent  for  manufoctu- 
ring  locofoco  matches  with  a  preparation  of  chalky 
phosphorus  and  glue.  An  ounce  of  glue  is  dis- 
solve in  warm  water;  to  this  is  added  four 
ounces  ot  fine  pulverized  chalk,  and  stirred  until  it 
forms  into  thick  paste.  One  ounce  of  phosphorus 
is  then  added,  and  the  whole  kept  a  little  warm 
and  well  stirred  until  the  whole  are  well  incorpora- 
ted together.  Into  this  the  ends  of  the  matche^^ 
which  have  been  previously  coated  with  sulpher 
and  dried — sre  dipped,  and  then  laid  in  rows  on 
slips  of  paper  cut  wide  enough  to  lap  over  the 
ends  of  the  matches. — Sekn,  Am. 


IKDIAH  COJELH. 


Frictiox  Matches.— -The  first  luciferor  firiction 
matches  used  were  prepared  with  sulpher,  chlorate 
of  potash  and  gum.  The  ends  of  these,  when 
dipped  into  a  bottle  containing  asbestos  moistened 
with  sulphuric  acid,  took  fire  at  once.  Such 
matches  have  been  superseded  by  the  more  simple 
locofoco  matches,  which  ignite  by  friction  without 
the  aid  of  an  acid.    These  matches  are  first  dipued 


The  value  of  this  cereal  to  the  country  has  never 
been  appreciated.  Recent  investigations  and  oom- 
{)arison8  show  conclusively  that  it  is  of  more  value 
than  any  other  agricultural  production,  not  excep- 
ting cotton  even,  about  which  so  much  has  been 
said.  The  culture  of  com  has  wonderfully  inereased 
the  last  few  years ;  the  ratio  of  increase  being  far 
greater  than  any  other  product  From  1839  to 
1849,  as  per  census  returns,  the  increase  was  fifty- 
eight  per  cent.  Wool  the  next  highest,  its  increase 
being  fifty  per  cent ;  cotton,  twenty-four;  eats, 
twenty ;  and  wheat,  sixteen.  This  is  a  remarkable 
result 

The  cotton  crop  has  not  increased  half  so  rapidly 
as  the  com  crop,  and  the  claim  of  the  former  to  the 
title  of  *'king/'  is  only  in  its  influence  upon  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  country.  The  cotton  crop 
of  1851  wa&  nine  hundred  and  twentv-seven  mi£> 
lions  of  pounds,  valued  at  one  hundred  and  twelve 
millions  of  dollars,  while  the  com  crop  of  1850  was 
five  hundred  and  ninety-two  millions  of  bushels, 
which  at  the  lowest  possible  price  at  which  it  can 
be  estimated,  is  of  far  greater  value  than  the  oot>- 
ton  crop. — Boston  JottmaL 


Ameeican  Pbtzes  at  the  Paris  ExHismox. — 
The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Commercial  Mver^ 
tiser  says  the  United  States  drew  prizes  at  Uie 
great  Agricultural  Exhibition  for  every  article  that 
was  presented  for  serious  competition,  numbering 
five.  Pitt's  Buffalo  Threshing  Machine  drew  a  first 
class  medal,  and  was  sold  to  uie  Emperor  for  2200 
fi-ancs ;  Manny's  Reaper  drew  a  first  class  medal ; 
a  barrel  of  Col.  Alston's  South  Carolina  rice,  do. ; 
McCormick's  Reaper,  worked  by  Frenchmen,  a 
second  class  medal. 
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CUBE  FOR  C0EH8  OH  H0BSE8'  PSIT. 

Messrs.  Editobs  :  —  I  noticed  the  inquiry  of  a 
oonreepondent  in  the  March  No.  of  The  CuUivcUor, 
concerning  corns  on  horses'  feet.  In  answer  I 
would  Bay»  corns  of  long  standing  are  incurable. 
Thoee  of  more  recent  date  can  be  helped.  The 
only  remedy  I  know,  is  the  following,  viz :  Big  the 
com  out  and  pour  in  hot  tar.  ^  If  the  horse  is  fiat- 
footed,  be  careful  about  paring  the  heels— only 
rasp  it  carefully,  and  avoia  havmg  the  shoe  bear 
on  the  heel  as  much  as  possible.  I  make  a  few 
extracts  from  Youatt  on  the  Horse,  which  come 
directly  to  the  point. 

In  the  angle  between  the  bars  and  the  quarters, 
the  horn  of  the  sole,  has  sometimes  a  red  appear- 
ance and  is  more  spongy  and  softer  than  at  any 
other  part;  the  horse  mnches  when  this  portion 
of  the  horn  is  pressed  upon,  and  occasional  or 
permanent  lameness  is  produced.  This  disease  of 
the  foot  is  termed  corns.  The  first  thing  to  be  done 
is  to  pare  out  the  angle  between  the  crust  and  the 
bars.  Two  objects  are  answered  by  this;  the  ex- 
tent of  the  disease  will  i)e  ascertained,  and  one 
cause  of  it  removed.  A  very  small  drawing  knife 
must  be  used  foi;  this  purpose.  The  com  must  be 
pared  out  to  the  very  bottom,  taking  care  not  to 
wound  the  sole.  It  may  then  be  discovered  wheth- 
er there  is  any  efiFusion  of  blood  or  water  under- 
neath. If  this  is  suspected  an  opening  must  be 
made  through  the  horn,  the  matter  evacuated,  the 
separated  horn  taken  away,  the  course  and  extent 
of^the  sinuses  explored,  and  the  treatment  recom- 
mended for  quitter  adopted.  Should  there  be  no 
oolleotion  of  nuid,  butyr  of  antimony  should  be  ap- 
plied over  the  whole  extent  of  the  corn  after  the 
nora  has  been  thinned,  as  closely  as  possible.  A 
horse  that  has  once  had  corns  to  any  considerable 
extent,  should  at  every  shoeing  have  the  seat  of 
the  eom  well  pared  out  and  the  butyr  of  antimony 
applied.-*Cottn<ry  GttUkmaru 


THE  OITJjrO  TEASE. 

The  New  York  EverUnz  PoH  flimishes  some  in- 
teresting &cts  respecting  the  guano  deposits  belong- 
ing to  Peru,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  business 
of  removing  and  disposing  of  this  important  fertili- 
zer is  conducted.  The  guano  islands  (the  Chinches) 
are  about  one  hundred  miles  north  from  Callao, 
tiie  longest  of  the  group  being  two  miles  in  length 
and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  and  the  least  about  a 
mile  in  length  by  half  a  mile  in  width.  There  is 
but  little  guano  on  the  largest  island,  while  upon 
the  smallest  it  is  two  hundjred  and  fifty  feet  deep. 
There  are  often  from  three  hundred  to  five  hundred 
sail  of  vessels,  generally  of  large  size,  loading  at  one 
time.  At  the  rate  of  which  guano  is  now  shipped 
from  these  islands,  it  will  be  exhausted  in  six  to 
eight  years.  Twenty  thousand  tons  are  sometimes 
removed  in  a  single  day.  There  is  on  one  of  the 
islands  a  setdement  of  Chinese  coolies,  who  are  em- 
ployed in  digging  the  guano  and  loading  the  ves- 
sels. A  task  is  given  them  each  day,  and  if  the 
Qfiul  to  get  out  the  given  number  of  wagon 
^  of  two  tons,  each  day,  their  bondage  is  con- 
tinued a  longer  period,  to  make  up ;  so  many  months 
or  days  being  added  as  wason  loads  are  wanting. 

These  cooues  are  cheated  into  the  belief  by  Man- 
darins, or  knowing  Chinamen,  that  they  are  to  be 
shipped  from  China  to  California  and  the  gold  dig- 


gings, and  are  further  deceived  by  the  offer  of  a 
free  passage.  The  shipmaster  takes  them  to  the 
Peruvian  government  and  sells  them  for  a  round 
sum  in  the  shape  of  freight  money,  and  they  are 
sent  to-  the  guano  islands  for  life  or  for  a  term  of 
five  to  seven  years.  The  Pemvians  also  send  all 
their  prisoners  of  State,  some  two  or  Uiree  hund- 
red, into  the  guano  mines,  where  they  are  let  out 
to  work  by  da^  and  confined  by  night. 

The  guano  is  hard  and  can  only  be  broken  up 
with  the  pickaxe.  It  is  then  broken  and  shpveled 
into  the  wasons  and  rolled  through  the  ''shutters" 
to  the  vessels.  There  is  no  fresh  water  upon  tiie 
islands,  and  each  vessel  is  required  to  carry  a  ton 
of  water  there  for  every  hundred  tons  burden  of 
the^  ship.  The  oldest  captain  in  the  fleet  from  each 
nation  is  appointed  Commodore,  and  hoists  his  flag 
as  such  on  his  ship,  where  all  disputes  are  settled 
Indeed,  the  municipal  laws  of  the  islands  and  the 
fleet  are  decidedly  of  Yankee  origin.  Says  the 
Pod: 

<<rhe  islands  are  about  ten  miles  from  the  main 
land,  and  are  composed  of  new  red  sandstone.  The 
guano  is  not  all  bird  dung,  but  is  largely  composed 
of  the  mud  of  the  ocean ;  that  brought  from  rtrut 
is  so,  at  least  When  anchors  are  hoisted  into  the 
ship  from  the  holding  grounds  of  vessels  along  the 
Pemvian  coasts,  laree  quantities  of  mud,  of  a  green- 
ish white  color  are  brought  up,  and  this  mud  when 
dried  makes  guano  equaJlv  good  with  the  guano 
taken  from  the  islands,  'fhe  birds  and  seals  come 
upon  the  islands  when  the  people  are  not  at  work, 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  their  dung  or  decayed 
bodies  are  more  than  a  foot  deep  on  any  of  the 
islands.  The  composition  taken  from  the  islands, 
called  guano,  is  stratified,  and  lies  in  the  same  form 
it  did  Mfore  it  was  lifbed  up  frt)m  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean.  Our  informant  says  that  a  geological  ex- 
amination of  the  islands  will  satisfy  any  man  that 
the  guano  ships  are  bringing  away  from  these 
islands  a  very  different  thing  from  the  dung  of  birds 
or  decomposed  animals. 

Oibbs  s  Bright,  of  Liverpool,  have  a  lease  of  the 
Guano  Islands  from  the  Pemvian  government  for 
five  years,  which  expires  in  1857,  but  hope  to  get 
their  lease  renewed.  This  house  pays  the  Peruvian 
government  about  $4,50  a  ton  for  the  privilege  of 
taking  all  the  guano  from  the  islands,  tne  govem- 
ment  famishing  the  men  to  dig  the  guano.*^ 

GiFFORD  Morgan  Horse. — Is  there  a  horse 
known  as  the  ^^Gifford  Moi^n.''  If  so,  by  whom 
ownedy  and  where  kept,  and  what  is  his  pedigree  P 

J.  w.  A. 

IlEMARKS.^There  is,  or  has  been  a  horse  by  the 
above  name— but  we  can  give  no  account  of  him* 
Brother  Howard,  of  the  CuUivator,  wiU  be  likely 
to  know. — ^JV.  jB.  Farmer. 

The  horse  Gifford  Morgan  was  kept  for  several  of 
the  latter  years  of  his  life  by  F.  A.  Wier,  of 
Walpole,  N.  H.  He  died  at  the  stable  of  Benj. 
Gates,  in  the  town  mentioned,  Oct  30th,  1850, 
aged  24  years.  He  was  got  by  Woodbury  or 
Burbank  Morgan,  and  was  the  sire  of  Green  Moun- 
tain or  Hale  Morgan,  and  other  well-known  horses. 
— Cultivtttor, 


The  Essex  Agricultural  Society  have  elected 
Ben  Perley  Poore  to  deliver  the  oration  before  them, 
at  their  annual  fair  in  September,  at  Ne\rburyport. 
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WOODWARD'S  PATEHT  WBEDDTa  FLOW. 


The  implement  pictured  above  we  have  uevi 
uted,  or  Be«a  lued,  and  can  therefore  onlj  give 
descriptiMi  of  it*  Mnices  from  othen,  vhich  ii  aa 
followa : — 

The  plow  is  mode  to  run  within  14  inches  of  the 
row  on  the  even  Bur&ce,  about  4  or  (  of 
deep,  [enOTing  the  weediinto  the  middle  between 
the  row*  and  covering  tJiem  completely,  so  that  if 
die  weather  is  wet  or  dry  they  are  effectually  des- 
troyed. When  the  second  crop  of  weeds 
the  plate  on  the  under  side  of  the  plow  ie  moved 
to  the  land  «de,  which  is  run  in  the  middle  be- 
tween the  rows,  splitting  (he  ridge  made  at  the  first 
time  plowing,  and  the  mould  board  rolls  the  weeds 
under  the  furrow,  carrying  the  dirt  up  to  the  plants 
end  covering  nearly  all  those  that  were  lefl  the 
first  time ;  what  few  are  left  should  be  pulled  up 
or  covered  without  disturbing  the  furrows 
raw,  the  labor  of  which  is  all  that  ia  req 
addition  to  what  is  done  with  the  plow  through 
the  season.    Ten  hours  labor  of  a  man  and  horse 


is  abundantly  sufiiaent  to  cultivate  an  acre  of  com 
aft«r  it  in  planted.  It  U  br  sale  by  H.  O.  Wil- 
liama,  Sunderland,  Maas. 


Orate  Vines  in  Oaedbkb. — Grape  vines  delight 
in  beinff  well  manured,  and  will  not  sive  the  best 
satjs&ction  without  a  dry  bottom  and  unindance  of 
rich  soiL  At  this  period  of  the  seaMn,  those  who 
have  trained  grape  vines  in  their  gardens,  should 
examine  them  thoroughly,  to  destroy  caterpillar 
worms  while  they  are  small.  One  may  now  be 
found  in  almost  every  bud,  rolled  up  in  a  pellet  of 
fine  wooL  All  the  labor  thus  spent  will  pay  for  it- 
self. Duringwarm  dry  weather,  thesurftceof  the 
ground  annmd  the  roots  of  vines  should  be  covered 
with  Utter  to  protect  the  lender  rootlets,  that  spread 
-■ '  ■-  near  the  sui&ee. 


Odford  Moxoan  Hobse, — In  reply  to  an  in 
quiry  of  "J.  W.  A.,"  B.  H.  Andrews,  of  Wrtet- 
bury.  Conn.,  states  that  he  has  a  Giflbrd  Mt^an 
horse  at  his  farm  for  sale. 
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For  tte  Nevf  Bngiand  Farwur, 

BUBAL  ECOKOMT  OF  THE  BBITISH 
ISLES— Ho.  15. 

SCOTLAND. 

If  there  is  any  country  which  might  rebuke  and 
banish  the  feeling  of  deepair  which  exists  respect- 
ing New  England  afnculture,  it  is  Scotland. 
Whatever  question  mi^t  be  raised  respecting  the 
soil  dT  New  England,  as  compared  to  that  of  JBus^ 
land,  none  can  be  raised,  as  respects  natural  fertili- 
ty, when  it  is  compared  with  that  of  Scotland. 

Within  the  last  century,  Scotland  was  one  of  the 
poorest  and  most  barbarous  countnes  in  Europe. 
Its  progress  in  agriculture  is  so  recent,  that  it  can 
be  traced,  and  its  progress  seen,  which  cannot  be 
done  in  England,  where  sunk  capital  has  accumu- 
lated so  long.  No  country  owes  so  much  as  Scot- 
land to  the  power  of  man  over  nature,  except  per- 
haps Holland.  Switzerland  certainly  does  not  pre- 
sent such  obstacles  to  human  industry.  The  total 
production  of  the  country  has  increased  in  the  last 
century,  tenfold  and  the  agricultural  products  in 
an  enormous  ratio.  Scotch  agriculture  is,  at  this 
day,  in  some  districts  at  least,  superior  to  English. 
In'  no  country,  is  farming  better  regxilated.  It  is 
to  the  model  farms  of  Scotland,  that  people  send 
their  sons  to  be  taught  farming. 

Scotland  and  its  adjacent  islands  contain  a  total 
of  nineteen  million  acres,  nearly  three-fourths  of 
which  are  absolutely  unfit  for  cultivation ;  especial- 
ly the  Highlands  and  islands  of  the  north.  There 
are  perhaps  five  million  acres  of  arable  land,  in 
Scotmnd,  of  which  two  millions  at  least  are  in 
meadow  and  artificial  pasture.  The  Highlands  are 
the  country  for  oats,  and  grow  scarcely  any  other 
grain.  In  the  Lowlands,  the  four  year  course  is 
generally  followed.  The  products  of  the  soil,  vege- 
table anid  animal,  are  about  $40  in  value  to  each 
inhabitant,  in  this  respect  equidling  England.  Yet 
but  little  more  than  a  century  ago,  famine  and  pe- 
riodical scarcity  devastated  this  country. 

How  comes  it  that  Scotland  has  so  rafndly  at- 
tained this  high  production,  in  spite  of  the  natural 
nfertility  of  her  soil  and  climate  ?  The  answer  un- 
doubtedly is,  that  it  is  owing  to  the  employment  of 
capital  and  skill;  though  you  woula  be  told  in 
Scotland,  that  it  was  owmg  to  the  flict,  that  the 
land  is  held  in  large  properties,  there  being  but 
7,800  proprietors  in  all  Scotland.  But  though 
large  property  prevails  in  Scotland,  the  fiurms  are 
not  large,  hardly  middle  sised.  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  if  the  farmers  owned  the  &nns,  and 
used  the  same  capital  and  skill  as  now,  the  results 
would  be  as  great,  or  greater  than  now. 

The  Lowl^ds  yiela  nine-tenths  of  the  produce 
of  Scotland.  Let  us  enter  the  undulating  country 
which  surrounds  Edinburgh,  called  the  Lothians, 
containing  about  1,200,000  acres.  Farming  here, 
is  certainly  not  to  be  equalled.  Rents  of  $7,60, 
$15  and  $25  the  acre  are  not  uncommon,  the  av- 
erage about  $5,00 ;  and  the  ficirmer  makes  nearly 
ai  much  profit  as  the  proprietor.  The  meadows  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Edinburgh  are  irri^ted  with 
the  sewerage  of  the  town,  and  are  cut  six  or  ei^ht 
times  during  the  season.  Some  of  them  let  as  high 
as  $150  and  $200  per  annum,  the  acre. 

A  great  part  of  the  wheat  produced  in  Scot- 
land is  grown  in  the  Lothians,  which  are  now  fa- 
mous for  cereal  crops.    Yet  this  soil  was  at  one 


time  reckoned  incapable  of  bearing  even  rye ;  only 
barley  and  oats  were  cultivated.  It  is  mentionea 
that  in  1727  a  field  of  wheat  of  about  eight  acres, 
near  Edinburgh,  was  the  object  of  universal  curios- 
ity. Now  one-fifth  of  the  Lothians,  about  250,000 
acres,  is  in  wheat,  and  in  good  seasons,  this  crop 
yields  from  30  to  45  bushels  the  acre.  Here, 
again,  it  is  the  Norfolk  rotation  more  or  less  mod- 
ified, according  to  local  circumstances,  which  pro- 
duces this  large  return.  Why  should  it  not  do  so 
in  New  England  P  Turnip  cultivation,  the  basis  of 
the  rotation,  is  no  where  better  understood  than  m 
the  Lothians.  A  complete  system  of  drainage  has 
existed  for  a  long  time  past  Every  &rm,  or  near- 
ly 80,  has  its  steam  engine.  Stabulation  of  cattle 
has  been  long  in  common  practice.  In  the  county 
of  Haddington  alone,  which  contains  not  quite 
200,000  acres,  in  1853,  one  hundred  and  eighty-five 
steam  engines,  of  six  horse  power  each,  were  em- 
ployed for  agricultural  purposes,  besides  81  water 
mills. 

See  what  the  system  of  farmmg  was  in  former 
times,  in  the  Lothians,  and  other  parts  of  Scotland. 
The  lands  of  a  farm  used  to  be  divided  into  what 
were  called  in-field  and  out-field.  The  out-field 
portion  remained  quite  in  a  state  of  nature,  and 
was  used  as  pasture ;  the  in-field,  on  the  contrary, 
produced  barley  and  oats,  uninteruptedly  in  succes- 
sion. A  worse  system  can  scarcely  be  imagined. 
Fallows  are  an  improvement  on  this  barbarous 
practice.  The  starting  point  in  ScoUaud,  firom 
which  improvement  began,  was,  certainly,  low 
enough  to  encourage  New  England. 

Now  enter  Ayrsnire,  for  I  do  not  mean  to  give 
a  minute  account  of  all  Scotland,  but  only  such  an 
account  as  will  show  the  New  Enf^land  farmer 
what  Scotland  was,  and  what  it  now  is.  ''Fifty  to 
sixty  years  ago,  there  was  scarcely  a  road  which 
was  passable  in  the  whole  country,"  says  a  local 
writer.  "Everywhere  the  cottages  were  built  of 
mud,  and  thatched  with  straw,  the  fire  in  the  cen- 
ter, with  an  opening  in  the  roof,  to  serve  as  a  chim- 
ney, and  surrounded  with  a  dunghill,  while  the 
land  was  covered  with  all  sorts  of  weeds.  The  on- 
ly vegetable  cultivated,  consisted  of  a  few  Scotch 
cabbages,  which,  with  milk  and  oat-meal,  formed 
all  the  food  of  the  population.  Successive  crops  of 
oats  were  taken  off  the  same  field,  as  long  as  it  con- 
tinued to  produce  anything  beyond  the  seed  sown, 
after  which  it  remained  sterile,  until  it  was  fit  for 
producing  another  miserable  crop.  The  cattle 
were  famished  in  winter,  and  when  spring  arrived, 
could  scarcely  rise  without  assistance.  There  was 
not  a  fiumer  with  money  sufficient  to  improve  this 
state  of  things,  and  proprietors  had  not  the  means, 
eitiier."  Can  so  disheartening  a  description  be 
given  of  any  part  of  New  England  ? 

Ayrshire  now  ranks  among  the  most  flourishing 
districts  of  Great  Britain.  The  increasing  demand 
for  dairy  produce  has  created  the  fine  oreed  of 
Ayrshire  cows,  and  has  changed  those  ancient 
heaths  into  profitable  pastures. 

The  further  we  go  north,  richness  decreases,  but 
draining,  the  cultivation  of  turnips  and  forage  crops, 
extra  manures,  subsoil  plowing,  and  liming,  every- 
where convert  frightAil  mosses  and  barren  rocks  into 
good  lands.  One  might  almost  call  it  a  second  crea- 
tion. Every  day,  this  part  of  Scotland  is  increasing 
its  production  of  milk  and  meat  Oats  and  barley  fol- 
ia w  the  movement ;  and  wheat  dares  to  show  itself 
in  the  gloomy,  cold  county  of  Caithness,  where  at 
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one  time  myriads  of  sea-fowl  were  almost  sole  oc- 
pants. 

It  is  perhaps  worth  while  to  mention  the  case  of 
Mr.  Mactier,  as  an  instance  of  the  extent  to  which, 
and  of  the  faith  with  which,  capital  is  sometimes 
emharked  in  forming  in  Great  Britain.  He  is  an 
enterprising  Englishman,  who,  having  realized  a 
fortune  in  the  East  Indies,  purchasea  a  property 
of  22,000  acres  of  the  Duke  of  Gordon,  m  Aber- 
deenshire, which  was  almost  entirely  in  a  state  of 
nature.  The  price  paid  was  nearly  f  600,000,  and 
he  is  laying  out  $125  the  acre,  or  five  times  its 
original  cost,  in  improvefnents  of  all  sorts.  These 
operations  consist,  principally,  of  subsoil  plowing. 
The  property  being  covered  with  granite  rocks, 
these  are  blasted  and  removed.  The  ffround,  after 
being  thus  cleared,  is  levelled,  drained  and  Hmed, 
and  laid  out  in  fiurms  of  about  400  acres  each. 
These  farms,  it  is  stated,  axe  let  for  nineteen  years, 
at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent,  on  the  money  expend- 
ed upon  them.  This  is  the  scale  upon  which  agri- 
cultural undertakings  are  sometimes  conducted  in 
Great  Britain ;  for  the  whole  operation,  when  com- 
pleted, will  absorb  between  three  and  four  millions 
of  dollars. 

The  Scotch  farmers,  with  more  intelligence  than 
any  others  of  the  same  class,  are  careful  to  undei> 
take  only  what  they  can  do  well.  In  that  country, 
not  only  are  they  not  ambitious  to  become  propri- 
etors when  they  have  only  capital  sufficient  to  be 
fiirmers,  but  they  take  care  not  to  rent  a  hundred 
acres  when  they  have  only  capital  sufficient  to  work 
fifty.  They  have  the  sense  to  live,  rather  below, 
them  above  their  income,  and  do  not  mind  putting 
their  hand  to  the  plow.  They  prefer  in  eyerything 
realities.  False  pride  has  disappeared  before  the 
natural  good  sense  of  the  Scotch.  Some  in  this 
country  might  learn  a  useful  lesson  by  visiting 
them. 

The  Highlands,  once  the  land  of  Clans  and  BB^h- 
landers  and  warriors,  now  of  romance  and  poetical 
associations  in  the  minds  of  thousands,  who  know 
them  only  through  the  pages  of  Scott,  are  desolate 
regions,  almost  destitute  of  trees,  and  with  scarcely 
even  heather ;  everywhere  steep  and  naked  rocks, 
streams  of  vrater  of  all  sizes,  lakes,  falls,  foaming 
torrents,  immense  mosses,  perpetual  snows,  ana 
rain,  and  violent  winds  from  the  North  Sea.  It 
seems  as  if  rural  economy  could  have  nothmg  to 
do  with  such  a  country.  The  old  inhabitants,  the 
clansmen  and  warriors  and  their  descendants,  are 
gone  from  the  land,  forced  away  by  means,  which 
none  but  a  nation,  rough-mannered  like  the  Britr 
iflh  people,  could  have  used ;  and  it  is  now  the  land 
of  sdence  and  of  sheep.  It  seems  as  if  there  were  no 
human  inhabitants  in  it.  If  the  bagpipe  is  heard, 
it  is  the  peaceful  amusement  of  a  shepherd,  who 
tends  five  hundred  sheep  for  wages,  and  knows  not 
the  history  of  the  clans,  but  whether  it  has  been  a 
good  lambing  season,  and  how  wool  is  selling. 
There  are  immense  forests  planted  by  noblemen, 
and  shooting  grounds,  and  fisheries;  but  sheep,  and 
desolation,  and  silence,  rocks,  crags,  waterfalls,  and 
heather,  romantic  views,  and  romantic  assodations 
with  the  past — ^these  thinffs,  and  not  agriculture, 
engage  the  thoughts  of  a  visiter  to  the  Highlands. 


husband,  with  his  ardent,  poetic  imagination,  de- 
lights in  being  the  slave  of  his  lady.  The  fair  se- 
noras  make  the  largest  demands  on  gallantry,  and 
the  slightest  lack  of  watchfulness  often  excites  re- 
sentment which  will  not  be  appeased.  In  company 
a  gentleman  approaches  a  woman  only  when  he 
can  show  her  some  little  attention.  Above  all,  her 
right  is  supreme  to  the  first  places  and  the  strong- 
est expressions  of  devotion.  People  do  not  9Kf 
here  as  elsewhere,  *'Ihave  the  honor  to  present  my 
compliments  to  you,"  or,  "How  do  you  do  ?"  but, 
"Senora,  I  kiss  your  feet" 

"Proposing,"  in  Peru,  ii  very  romantic  The 
suitor  appears  on  the  appointed  evening  with  a  gai- 
ly-dressed troubador  tmder  the  balcony  of  his  be- 
loved ;.  the  singer  steps  before  her  flower-bedecked 
window,  and  sings  her  beauties  in  the  name  of  the 
lover.  He  compares  her  size  to  that  ot  a  palm-tree, 
her  lips  to  two  blushing  rose-bods,  and  her  wo- 
manly form  to  that  of  the  dove.  With  assuned 
harshness  the  ladya^s  the  lover :  '*  Who  are  voo, 
and  what  do  you  want  P"  He  answers  with  ardent 
confidence:  *'Theedo  I  adore;  the  stars  live  in 
the  harmony  of  love,  and  why  should  not  we,  too, 
love  each  other  ?"  Then  the  proud  beauty  gives 
herself  away ;  she  takes  her  flower  wreath  from  her 
hair  and  throws  it  down  to  her  loyer,  promising  to 
to  be  his  own  forever. 


The  Women  op  Peru.-— Of  all  the  Spanish  cus- 
toms of  the  olden  time,  devotion  to  women  is  pre- 
served in  perfect  purity  only  in  Peru.    The  loving 


For  ikt  Nmp  Snifitmd  9anm. 

THE  COLT  aUESTIOSr. 

Mr.  Editor  i — In  the  June  number  of  the  Far- 
mer I  noticed  an  article  from  the  pen  of  H.  Poor, 
Esq.,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  a  gentleman  reported  to 
be  a  good  breeder  of  horses,  in  which  he  says  he 
tiJLes  "strong  grounds"  againat  my  treatment  of 
colts. 

The  importance  of  the  subject  in  hand  leads 
me  to  solidt  another  comer  of  your  valuable  paper, 
to  set  the  gentleman  right,  as  I  perceive  that  I 
have  been  entirely  misimderstood  in  my  former 
communication,  and  consequently  his  reasonings  on 
the  subject  are  all  drawn  from  false  premises. 

I  da  9ay  that  I  never  allow  a  colt  to  stand  upon 
a  floor  before  he  is  two  years  old,  as  I  believe  the 

J>ractioe  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  formation  of  good 
eet,  and  I  also  agree  with  the  gentleman,  that  \f 
my  plan  had  been  to  keep  my  colts  upon  a  plaok 
floor  without  cleaning  from  ''December  till  plant- 
ing time,"  I  should  expect  that  nine  in  ten  thus 
trained  would  either  die,  or  become  unsound  before 
they  were  two  years  old.  The  gentleman  assumes 
(tacitly)  that  there  are  but  two  plans  of  stabling 
colts.  The  first  is  his,  of  keeping  them  upon  a  hard 
clean  floor.  The  second,  is  my  plan,  of  keeping 
them  upon  a  large  amount  of  manure  in  a  heatii^ 
state.  While  I  maintain,  and  am  prepared  to  show, 
that  the  first  of  these  plana  is  bad,  the  second 
worse,  while  another,  which  is  in  fiict  mv  method, 
is  safe  and  infinitely  the  best  of  all,  and  I  also  ''spesk 
from  en)erienoe,  as  many  of  your  readers  know, 
though  I  must  confess  that  I  have  never  experi- 
enced the  loss  of  a  horse  by  allowing  him  ''to  stand 
month  after  month  in  his  own  filth,"  having  been 
warned  against  the  practice  more  than  40  years  ago. 
With  regard  to  the  keeping  of  colts  upon  a  clean 
hard  floor  I  shall  only  say  that  the  practice  is  ooor 
demned  by  the  best  horse  breeders  in  Vermont,  and 
from  personal  experience  and  observation  in  these 
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matters  I  entertain  no  doubt  but  ring  bone,  con- 
tracted hoofs,  sprung  knees,  as  well  as  many  other 


The  cost  of  the  bone  was  $2  a  barrel  in  Boston, 
the  potash  cost  forty  cents ;   so  that  the  expense  of 


defects  in  the  feet  and  limbs  of  horses,  are  occasioned  j  manuring  that  half,  was  a  trifle  more  than  two  dol- 
in  most  cases  by  confinement  while  young,  upon  lars  for  about  6i  rods,  or  nearly  at  ^e  rate  of  $30 
plank  floors.  Hence  during  the  last  fifteen  years  I 'per  acre.  The  two  loads  of  compost  used,  rone- 
have  discarded  plank  floors  for  young  colts  entirely,  norse  loads)  would  probably  be  estimated  at  about 


and  adopted  those  constructed  b^  the  God  of  na- 
ture, and  in  that  I  have  never  raised  an  unsound 
horse. 

The  best  stables  I  hare  ever  seen  for  yoimg  hor- 
ses is  one  built  without  any  artificial  floor,  further 
than  to  make  the  surface  even.  I  prefer  box  stalls 
for  each  colt,  of  sufficient  size  to  allow  the  animal 
to  turn  himself,  lie  down,  and  rise  with  freedom. 
No  young  colt,  in  my  opinion,  should  be  confined 
in  a  stall  by  a  halter.  Each  stall  should  be  thor- 
oughly cleared  at  least  once  every  day,  and  clean 
bedding  furnished  every  day. 

Nothing  can  be  more  injurious  to  the  health  of 
a  horse  of  any  age,  than  standing  in  a  close  stable, 
in  the  midst  of  the  ammonia,  naturally  generated  by 
their  own  excrements.  Cleanliness  is  said  to  be 
next  to  Godliness,  and  the  maxim  should  not  be 
IbreoCen  in  the  stable  treatment  of  growing  ani- 
ma!&.  Solomon  Steele. 

Derby  lAnt^  Ft.,  JriM  16,  1856. 


For  the  New  Engkatd  Farmer. 

BOHB  KAHTIBE  FOB  lUBNIPS. 

Mb.  Editor: — ^As  the  season  for  sowing  tur- 
nips is  at  hand,  I  will  give  you  the  result  of  an  ex- 
periment, tried  a  year  or  two  since  for  the  purpose 
of  testing  the  relative  value  of  bone  and  compost 
manures. 

I  selected  a  piece  of  land  gently  sloping  to  the 
south-east.  It  nad  lain  in  grass  for  at  least  fifteen 
years.  The  upper  part  of  the  lot  was  very  light 
soil,  gradually  improvmg  as  it  descended,  to  a  deep 
rich  loam,  and  running  about  one  rod  into  a  peaty 
meadow.  On  the  21st  of  July,  when  the  ground 
was  quite  drv  and  dusty,  1  plowed  a  strip  of  this 
contaming  a  little  more  than  eleven  square  rods. 
On  one  half  of  this,  I  spread  two  loads  of  compost 
manure,  of  &ir  quality ;  on  the  other  half,  about 
two-thirds  of  a  barrel  of  crushed  bone,  prepared  in 
this  manner:  I  made  a  lye  by  dissolvmg  five 
pounds  of  potash  in  a  half  barrel  of  water,  and  put 
the  bone  into  it,  leaving  it  there  perhaps  a  week. 
I  then  mixed  this  bone  and  lye  witti  a  load  of  dry 
peat,  pulverized  by  the  previous  winter's  frost ;  and 
after  it  had  lain  in  a  neap  a  few  days,  worked  it 
over  to  mix  it  more  thoroughly.  The  whole  mass 
was  quite  warm,  and  the  bone  was  mostly  if  not 
entirely  dissolved-  These  manures  were  spread 
and  well  hanowed  in  after  a  light  rain,  that  mois- 
tened the  earth  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  inch- 
es, and  the  turnip  seed  were  sown  on  the  25th 
of  July,  with  a  seed-sower,  each  half  containing 
eight  rows.  Dry  weather  followed,  which,  though 
It  did  not  prevent  the  germination  of  the  seed,  of 
course  hinaered  the  rapid  growth  of  the  plant. 
We  hoed  once,  weeding  and  thinning  out  at  the 
same  time. 

When  harvested,  the  crop  on  the  side  manured 
with  bone,  measured  fotarteen  bushels,  of  fifty 
pounds  eadi ;  that  on  tne  composted  half,  tvoenty-' 
one  bushels.  1  confess  to  some  surprise  at  this  re- 
suit  My  expectations  leaned  strongly  the  other 
way. 


the  same  price,  or  about  a  dollar  a  load. 

In  conclusion,  my  experience  with  various  con- 
centrated fertilizers  has  conduced  me  that  if  we 
would  judiciously  spend  their  cost  in  saving  the 
fertilizers  at  home,  most  of  us  farmers  would  find 
our  compost  heaps  largely  increased  in  size  and 
value ;  in  value,  much  more  than  the  worth  of  the 
shop  manure.  m.  p, 

boncord,  Mass,,  1856. 


LETTER  EBOM  MR.  BROWV. 

WaMngtim,  D.  C,  June  25,  1856. 
Deau  Sm:~In  my  last  letter  I  alluded,  briefly, 
to  recent  improvements  in  this  city.  The  letter 
was  written  on  one  of  the  hottest  momings  the 
people  ever  experience  here,  and  amidst  various 
interruptions.  I  said  nothing  of  the  public  build- 
ings, of  Congress,  or  of  many  other  matters  of  pub- 
lic interest  The  additions  to  the  Capitol,  now  in 
process  of  construction,  are  on  a  magnificent  scale, 
and  are^  alone,  well  worthy  a  visit  to  the  Federal 
CSty.  A  new  room  for  the  Representatives  is  to 
be  completed  in  the  south  wing,  and  a  new  Senate 
Chamber  in  the  north  wing.  The  library  is  to  be 
extended,  and  include  rooms  now  occupied  by  the 
clerk  of  the  House  and  his  assistants.  The  old 
Dome  which  so  long  braved  the  elements,  and  was 
visited  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons,  of  near- 
ly all  civilized  nations,  has  been  taken  down,  ana  a 
rude  wooden  roof  covers  the  rotunda  to  keep  the 
rain  from  the  pictures  below.  The  walls  of  both 
wings  are  up,  and  this  morning  the  woriunen  are 
pkcing  the  highly  wrought  cornices  on  one  comer ; 
all  about  ture  derricks  of  huge  construction,  and  on 
the  top  of  the  work  is  a  steam  engine  of  ten  horse 
power  to  raise  the  massive  blocks  of  mari>le  to 
their  respective  positions.  The  most  perfect  sys- 
tem known  for  ventilating,  warming  and  supplying 
water,  is  to  be  adopted.  Under  the  second  story 
floors  there  are  long  ranges  of  cast  iron  boxes  about 
two  fleet  wide  by  twelve  inches  in  bight;  these 
rest  upon  the  tops  of  the  beautiful  marble  pillars 
below,  and  their  under  sides,  ornamented,  form  the 
ceiling  of  the  rooms  on  the  first  floor,  so  that  the 
ceiling,  instead  of  mortar,  is  a  series  of  cast  iron 
plates  covered  with  various  devices.  Through  these 
boxes  we  understand  that  the  pure  ur  of  heaven 
is  to  be  urged  by  a  blower,  such  as  is  used  for  forges 
and  furnaces,  and  to  be  propelled  by  a  steam  en- 
gine. In  the  cold  weather  the  boilers  of  this  en- 
gine are  to  furnish  steam  for  wanning  by  a  system 
of  pipes  scattered  through  every  part  of  the  build- 
ing. On  the  top  of  this  immense  pile,  may  now  be 
seen  several  huge  iron  tanks  of  the  common  shape 
of  steam  boilers,  which  are  intended  as  water  tanks 
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or  reservoirs,  to  receive  the  water  from  the  roofs, 
and  thence  be  conducted  wherever  it  may  be  want- 
ed for  use.  To  surmount  all  this  the  new  dome 
will  zlse  two  hundred  fed  above  the  top  of  the  arch 
of  the  rotunda,  beginning  with  rows  of  wrought 
pillars  at  the  base,  and  after  rising  some  twenty  or 
thirty  feet,  recede,  so  as  to  lemen  the  diameter, 
then  another  row  of  pillars,  and  so  on  until  near- 
ing  the  top,  when  a  conical  structure  with  windows 
for  an  observatory  will  afford  an  unsurporaed  view 
of  the  surrounding  country. 

Such  are  some  of  the  grand  outlines. !  The  finer 
work,  that  which  would  attract  all  persons  of  taste, 
may  be  found  in  some  of  the  rooms  already  fin- 
ished, and  in  the  shops  where  numerous  artists  and 
sculptors  are  bringing  out  of  the  rude  blocks  of 
marble  the  most  exquisite  forms  that  can  well  be  con 
ceived.  These  are  to  be  placed  in  various  parts  of 
the  building,  on  pedestals  or  niches  purposely  left  for 
them  in  the  walls. 

But  the  happiest  thought  of  all,  carried  into  the 
most  beautiful  and  ornate  embellifihments,  may  be 
found  in  the  finish  of  the  single  committee  room 
now  completed.  It  is  the  room,  as  we  were  informed, 
to  be  occupied  by  the  committee  on  As^riculture. 
This  room  is,  perhaps,  20  feet  by  18  wide,  and  to 
the  top  of  the  arched  ceiling  it  may  be  some  20 
feet  It  is  comfortably  and  handsomely  furnished. 
The  floor  is  a  tessellated  pavement,  of  brilliant 
colors,  and  the  material  is  as  hard  as  glass.  But 
it  is  the  walls  which  strike  the  beholder  with  admi- 
ration, and,  when  he  has  learned  the  manner  in 
which  the  gorgeous  work  before  him  is  executed, 
with  astonishment  On  four  sides,  or  planes,  of 
the  ceiling  overhead,  the  four  seasons  are  represent- 
ed by  the  cornucopia,  or  horn  of  plenty,  by  sheafs 
of  grain,  fruits  and  flowers,  and  other  devices.  On 
(me  end  Cincinnatus  is  seen  as  being  called  from  the 
plow,  which  he  left  in  the  furrow  to  fight  the  bat- 
tles of  his  country,  and  with  numerous  other  em- 
blems. AU  these  representations  are  truthful,  and 
given  in  most  brilliant  colors.  The  pigment  used, 
we  are  told,  is  wrought  into  the  mortar  itself,  so 
that  were  a  portion  of  the  surface  taken  off  the 
picture  would  still  remain  perfect  Two  men, 
Italians,  were  employed  three  numths,  on  the  ceil- 
ing of  this  smgle  room.  We  understand  that  the 
committee  rooms  are  to  be  finished  in  a  style  em- 
blematical of  the  business  of  the  committee; — if  on 
Naval  afiairs,  with  ships  and  commercial  emblems, 
if  on  Public  Lands,  with  prairies,  perhaps  on  fire, 
or  as  being  fed  by  herds  of  buffidoes  or,  if  on 
Revolutionary  Claims,  with  striking  scenes  of  that 
eventful  epoch,  with  the  old  soldier  presenting  his 
claim,  and  the  doors  of  the  Treasury  thrown  open 
for  his  relief!  Is  this  the  long  lost  art  of  the  days 
of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  now  discovered,  that 
shows  paintings  buried  through  centurieii,  but  n» 
fresn  as  though  executed  ye»terda}  ?     We  are  glad 


to  see  this  beautiful  work  going  on.  It  is  better 
thus  to  appropriate  a  portion  of  the  public  funds 
than  leave  them  for  the  scrambling  of  unscrupulous 
politicians.  We  have  money,  materials  and  work* 
men,  in  abundance,  and  we  trust  the  National 
Capitol  will  not  be  second,  by-and-by,  to  any  struc- 
ture in  the  world,  in  true  architectural  taste,  rich- 
ness and  convenience. 

The  Treasury  department  is  being  extended,  and 
the  coarse  sandstone  of  which  the  original  building 
was  constructed,  has  been  painted  with  some  soft 
color,  so  that  the  eye  rests  pleasantly  on  it  The 
Patent  Office,  of  white  marble,  is  also  receiving 
great  additions,  and  is  destined  to  become  a  ma^ 
nificent  structure. 

Many  New  England  people  are  here  looking  in 
upon  Congress,  at  the  public  buildings,  or  catching 
the  excitement  of  the  day.  But  I  must  close.  The 
heat  is  intolerable,  and  my  letter  will  be,  if  I  spin  it 
longer.       Tiruly  yours,  Simon  Brown. 

Joel  bourse,  Esq.,  Boston, 


DOINOS  AT  THE  PATENT  OFFICK 

In  a  recent  letter  ^m  the  Washington  corres- 
|)ondent  of  the  Boston  Journal,  are  some  in- 
teresting statements  of  operations  at  the  Patent 
Office,  a  portion  of  which  may  be  found  below.  It 
affords  us  pleasure  to  find  attention  given  to  agricul- 
tural matters  by  such  influential  papers  as  the 
Journal,  and  its  intelligent  correspondent  We 
more  than  half  suspect  that  the  proprietor  of  **in- 
dian  Hill  Farm"  speaks  through  the  Journal,  and 
that  he  finds  more  pleasure  in  rural  affiiirs  than  iir 
the  political  turmoil  at  Washington.  But  to  the 
extract    He  says : 

"Recently  your  correspondent  paid  a  viat  to  the 
Patent  Office,  the  never-failing  subject  for  amateur 
letter-writers.  Few  of  them,  however,  discover  the 
^Agricultural  Bureau,'  which  is  f;radually  attain- 
ing an  importance  worthy  of  the  interest  which  it 
was  instituted  to  aid.  An  appropriation  of  $30,000 
has  already  been  made  by  the  present  Congrej^s, 
and  a  further  anpropriation  of  §70,000  will  be 
asked  for  in  a  few  weeks — ^making  $100,000  for 
the  present  year,  besides  cost  of  printing,  binding. 
|>acking  and  transporting  210,000  copies  of  the  an- 
ual  report  A  sketch  of  the  present  operations  of 
the  Bureau  may  not  be  uninteresting. 

About  twenty  thousand  dollars  are  to  be  expend- 
ed for  seeds  and  cuttings,  some  of  which  are  alrea- 
dy purchased.  Take,  for  instance,  turnips ;  last 
year  twenty  varieties  of  English  turnip  seed  were 
distributed  for  experiment ;  from  these,  eleven  Ta- 
rieties  were  approved,  and  forty  bushels  have  ar- 
rived in  New  York ;  they  will  reach  here  in  a  week, 
and  be  immediately  distributed.  At  the  same  time 
the  Bureau  will  receive  four  hundred  bushels 
peas,  and  seven  hundred  pounds  early  York  cal 
nage  seed. 

One  thousand  bushels  of  wheat  have  been  ord 
cd  from  the  Mediterranean,  with  approved  va 
lies  of  barley  and  rye.  This  whtat  will  be  di»t 
uted  wit*>   '^•pppinl   reference  to  exneriments  lu 
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"cross  fecundation/  by  which  it  is  thought  new  and 
Taluable  Tarieties  of  wheat  can  be  established. 

Dr.  Parker,  U.  S.  Commissioner  to  China,  is  to 
make  an  eicursion  this  summer  to  the  northern 
portion  of  the  'flowery  kingdom,'  and  has  one 
thousand  dollars  placed  at  his  disposal  for  the  pur- 
chase of  seeds  there. 

Hay  is  our  most  valuable  crop,  yet  some  of  our 
imnorted  grasses  have  become  much  deteriorated, 
ana  the  real  value  of  many  native  varieties  is  un- 
known. Mr.  W.  T.  Dennis  has  been  commissioned 
to  visit  every  State,  report  on  its  msses,  both  na- 
tive and  foreign,  and  procure  eeed  for  distribution. 
When  seed  has  been  procured,  experiments  will  be 
instituted  with  a  view  of  ascertaimng  what  grasses 
are  most  lasting,  most  prolific,  and  most  nutritious 
for  stock,  in  each  county  of  the  Union.  This  is  a 
gigantic  task,  but  one  which  promises  important 
results. 

Townsend  Glover,  whose  models  of  fruit  are  well 
known  in  Boston,  has  been  sent  to  Iowa,  to  ex- 
amine the  insects  injurious  to  the  wheat  crop.  It 
is  expected  that  Congress  will  make  an  appropria- 
tion, enabling  him  to  perfect  his  collection  of  arti- 
ficial fruit,  vegetables,  &c. 

Dr.  C.  T.  Jackson,  of  Boston,  is  permanently  en- 
gaged in  chemical  experiments  of  agricultural 
value.  One  of  these  has  proved  that  oil  worth 
seventy-five  cents  per  gallon  can  be  extracted  from 
cotton  seed,  (hitherto  worthless)  leaving  a  cake 
worth  three  cents  per  pound.  Another  analysis 
shows  that  the  cob  of  Indian  com  only  contains 
three  and  a  half  per  cent  of  nutritive  matter. 
Experiments  are  to  be  carried  on,  determining  the 
comparative  amount  of  nutriment  in  cerealB—the 
amount  of  tannin  in  barks  and  other  materials — 
the  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  worn-out 
soils  of  the  Atlantic  as  compared  witli  the  virgin 
soils  of  the  West,  &o.,  &c 

The  above  paragraphs  will  give  the  readers  of 
the  Jaunud  an  idea  of  the  value  of  the  'Agricultu- 
ral Bureau'  to  the  yeomanry  of  our  land.  The  di- 
rector, D.  Jay  Browne,  Esq.,  is  a  native  of  Exeter, 
N.  U.,  and  admirably  qualified  for  his  task." 


HATIOVAL  CHAEACTEBISTIG8. 

It  has  been  said  that  men  will  betray  the  char- 
acteristics of  their  nation  in  their  conversation. 
It  chanced  that  this  point  was  under  discussion  by 
a  group  of  passengers  and  the  captain  of  one  of 
our  clipper  ships,  during  a  recent  passage  across 
the  Atlantic.  It  was  a  fine  day,  and  most  of  the 
nassengers,  both  cabin  and  steerage,  were  upon 
aeck.  The  group  above  mentioned  had  been  com- 
menting upon  the  bluntness  of  the  English,  cau- 
tious shrewdness  of  the  Scotch,  and  the  ready  wit 
of  the  Irish,  when  the  captain,  taking  the  segar 
from  his  lips,  pointed  towards  the  forward  part  of 
the  ship,  where,  at  different  points,  he  indicated  a 
native  of  each  of  the  three  nations.  He  then  pro- 
posed to  wager  that  he  would  ask  each  of  them 
the  same  question  separately,  and  that  the  answer 
of  each  would  be  an  illustration  of  his  national 
characteristic.  This  proposition  being  acceded  to, 
it  was  decided  that  the  question  should  be,  ''What 
will  you  take  to  climb  to  the  masthead !"  and  the 
party  moved  forward  to  put  the  experiment  to  the 
test. 

The  first  one  accosted  was  the  Englishman,  who 


was  slowly  pacing  th«;  deck.  ''John,''  said  the  cap- 
tain, *'what  will  you  take  to  climb  to  the  mast- 
head ?"  John  glanced  upwards  an  instant,  and  then 
exclaimed  with  characteristic  bluntness,  **I'll  take 
five  pound."  A  smile  from  the  group  proclaimed 
the  success  of  this  trial. 

The  Scotchman  was  next  approached ;  he  was  a 
sandy-complexioned,  sharp-eyed  fellow,  and  was 
seated  upon  a  sea-chest,  darning  a  rent  in  an  old 
pair  of  pantaloons.  "Sawnev,"  said  the  captain, 
'  iingting  the  silver  in  his  pocket  as  he  approached 
him,  "What  will  you  take  to  climb  to  the  mast- 
head ?**  Sawney's  ears  pricked  up  at  the  sound  of 
the  coin,  and  as  he  slowly  and  cautiously  measured 
the  height  with  his  eye,  without  rising  from  his 
seat,  he  replied,  with  the  shrewdness  of  a  true 
Scotchman,  **1  dinna  ken,  mon ;  what'll  ye  gie  P*' 

The  last  one  approached  was  the  Irishman,  who 
was  carelessly  leaning  over  the  bulwarks,  humming 
one  of  the  hvely  melodies  of  his  country ;  his  old 
battered  caubeen  was  cocked  jauntily  over  his  right 
eye,  while  his  left  was  employed  m  executing  a 
series  of  expressive  winks  at  a  group  of  the  female 
steerage  passengers  who  were  upon  the  other  side 
of  the  deck — 'Tat,  my  boy,  what  will  you  take  to 
climb  to  the  mastphead?*'  asked  the  captain. 
Pat's  blue  eye  twinkled  as  he  turned  it  upward, 
and  a  look  of  irresistible  comicality  playea  upon 
his  phiz,  as  he  replied,  **Skure  1  thxnk  Td  takt  a 
had  cotddf  irUirehf/* — Traveller. 

For  iht  New  Bng^tmd  Farmer, 

IS  REGARD  TO  CAPT.  8TMHE8'  HOLE. 

Mb. Editor: — In  repl]^  partly  to  Mr.  I.  Steams' 
questions  relative  to  the  time  the  venturesome  cap- 
tain lectured  upon  the  *<theory  of  this  earth's  being 
hollow,"  "whetner  his  lectures  were  ever  published, 
&c,  &c,  I  will  give  him  what  information  I  pos- 
sess upon  said  matter,  preminng  he  will  find  the 
same  correct  as  I  glean  it  from  a  honafide  publi- 
cation of  the  year  1818,  which  appears  from  the 
work  in  question,  to  be  the  period  at  which  Capt 
S.  flourisned. 

Whether  his  "lectures"  were  ever  publi^lied  or 
not,  is  more  than  I  have  the  means  of  tellfng ;  if 
they  were,  they  were  probably  the  earliest  edition 
of  "curtain  lectures,"  and  had  but  a  slight  circular 
tion  among  the  literati  in  this  quarter  of  the  coun- 
try. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  document  issued  by 
him  at  the  time : 

"GQEtCUIiAB. 

Light  glTM  Ught,  to  Ught  diwoTer-ad  in^indtum, 

B*.  Louis,  Mnsovfti  TiMurokT,  Nobth  AnmiOA, ) 
AffEn.  20,  A.  0. 1818.  \ 

TO  ALL  THE  WORLD. 

I  declare  the  earth  is  hollow  and  habitable  with- 
in ;  containing  a  number  of  solid  concentric  spheres, 
one  within  the  other,  and  that  it  is  open  at  the 
poles  twelve  or  sixteen  degrees.  I  pledge  my  life 
m  support  of  this  truth,  and  am  ready  to  explore 
the  hollow,  if  the  world  will  support  and  aid  me  in 
the  undertaking. 

John  Clete  Stmmes,  of  Ohio. 

N.  B.  I  have  ready  for  the  press  a  Treatise  on 
the  Principle  of  Matter,'  wherem  I  show  proofs  of 
the  above  positions,  account  for  various  pnenome* 
na,  and  disclose  Dr.  Darwin's  golden  secret.    My 
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tenns  are,  the  patronage  of  this  and'  the  new 
worlds.  I  dedicate  to  my  wife  and  her  ten  chil- 
dren. I  select  Dr.  S.  L.  Mitchell,  Sir.  H.  Davy, 
and  Baron  Alexander  de  Humboldt  as  m^  protec- 
tors. I  ask  one  hundred  braTe  companions,  well 
eauipped,  to  start  for  Siberia,  in  the  fall  season, 
with  reindeer  and  sleighs,  on  the  ice  of  the  frozen 
sea.  I  engage  we  find  warm  and  rich  land,  stocked 
with  thrifty  yegetables  and  animals,  if  not  man,  on 
reaching  one  degree  northward  of  latitude  82^. 
We  will  return  in  the  succeeding  spring. 

J.   C    Da 

To  HU  ExceUency  Gw.  Wm.  Clarkt,'* 

Without  further  personal  information  in  regard 
to  the  movements  of  the  captain,  and  not  wishing 
to  treat  a  really  serious  matter  in  any  other  way 
than  with  the  importance  the  subject  demands,  I 
will  merely  add,  that  years  aso,  when  a  wanderer 
on  the  '*deep,  deep  sea,"  in  tne  solemn  lonesome- 
ness  of  a  ship  s  forecastle,  Capt.  Symmes'  name 
used  often  to  be  mentioned,  in  connection  with  the 
blowing  of  the  North  West  winds,  at  times  partic- 
ularly when  their  preyalenoe  made  'Agoing  aloft" 
anything  but  an  amusement 

It  was  the  common  and  believed  report  then, 
among  seamen,  that  Capt  Symmes  had  been  to  the 
North  Pole,  and  discovered  a  hole,  which  up  to 
the  time  I  speak  of  had  been  familiarly  known  as 
"Symmes*  Holej"  one  of  Capt  S.'s  crew  on  their 
return  reported  that  the  aperture  discovered  was 
the  one  mence  issued  the  North  West  winds,  and 
that  the  discovery  was  an  accidental  one  of  the  cap> 
tain's,  he  having  one  day  shinned  up  to  it  divested 
of  his  coat  and  jacket ;  and  had  either  of  those  ar- 
ticles been  within  his  reach,  he  would  have  closed 
the  hole,  (it  being  very  small.) 

Could  he  have  only  succeeded  in  so  doing,  I  am 
sure  he  would  have  nad  the  prayer  of  many  a  sea- 
man as  well  as  landsman,  and  no  more  fervent 
one  than  would  have  been  offered  by. 

J.  P.  T.  Server. 

ff^nchmdon,  Mass.,  June  21,  I806. 


For  the  New  Bn^Umd  Poirmer. 

PROTECT  THE  BIRDS. 

Very  few  persons  indeed  appreciate  the  field 
birds  as  highly  as  they  ought  By  far  too  many 
look  upon  the  feathered  tribe  as  mere  tenants  of 
the  air,  having  no  specific  duties  to  perform ;  or  as 
creatures  enjoying  an  existence  merely,  without  be- 
ing of  any  possible  profit  or  pleasure  to  man. 

Such  a  mean  appreciation  of  their  inestimable 
worth,  is  perfectly  absurd,  not  to  say  preposterous. 
Can  a  man's  heart  be  so  hard  and  aaamantine 
like,  as  not  to  be  touched  and  awakened  to  a  liveli- 
er unison  even,  by  the  sweet  music  discoursed  by 
the  feathered  songsters,  firom  hill-top  and  glen  F 

Surely,  their  music  is  sweeter  than  that  of  the 
harp,  and  contains  a  vivacity  which  no  human 
breath  or  hand  can  impart 

But  birds  were  not  given  us  for  pleasure  only ; 
they  were  intended  to  aid  and  assist  us  likewise. — 
And  this  they  do  most  effectually,  by  destroying 
innumerable  insects  which  would  be  injurious  and 
destructive  to  vegetable  growth. 

Such  birds  as  tne  robin,  the  blue  bird,  the  linnet, 
and  the  wren,  are  both  pleasurable  and  profitable. 
But  let  us  now  come  to  the  most  remarkable  and 
peculiar  of  all  birds — ^the  king  bird.     All,  I  hope, 


are  familiar  with  his  form,  his  beauty,  his  habit% 
and  his  unsurpassed  usefulness. 

Who  is  not  acquainted  with  the  oompactnesa 
of  his  form,  with  the  masculine  contour  of  hia 
head,  and  lastly,  with  the  peuliar  formations  of  his 
beak,  and  also  with  the  efficient  and  cunning  man- 
ner in  which  he  uses  hia  sharp,  and  even  deadly 
weapon  P 

How  many  a  heart  has  rejoiced  in  Spring  time* 
to  see  this  little  monarch  of  birds  rearing  his  neat 
among  the  thick  branches  of  some  fkvonte  old  ap- 
ple tree,  near  the  farm  house  or  bam. 

How  well-assured  have  the  inmates  felt,  that,  if 
the  king  lurd  took  up  his  habitation  near  the  Aurm 
buildings,  no  manuding  hawk  would  dare  to  m<^ 
lest  the  sanctity  of  the  hen-coop. 

How  well  satisfied  were  they  that  no  plundering 
crow  would  dare  venture  among  the  thick  boughs 
of  the  stately  elm  overhanging  the  dwelling,  to  rob 
the  red-breast  robin's  nest  of  all  that  was  so  dear 
and  hallowed  to  the  mother  bird. 

Truly,  the  king  bird  is  no  negligent  or  careless 
watchman,  neither  is  he  a  cowardly  assailant.  He 
stands  ever  upon  his  guard,  and  when  duty  re- 

2uires,  he  is  vigilant  ana  brave  to  attai^  Indeed, 
never  realized  the  actual  worth  of  the  king  bird 
until  the  present  season.  My  com  field  is  situated 
about  one  nundred  rods  firom  the  house^  and  greatly 
exposed  to  the  ravages  of  the  crows. 

This  field  is  large,  and  in  it  stand  a  few  vetezan 
apple  trees— the  remainder  of  a  once  valuable  of^ 
chard.  To  my  ^[reat  joy,  I  noticed  early  in  spring 
time,  that  two  pain  of  kmg  birds  had  selected  plaeea 
for  building  mm  nests  among  the  boughs  of  theae 
trees. 

From  what  I  previously  knew  of  the  king  bird* 
1  was  at  once  constrained  to  believe  that  the  bird 
would  be  of  great  value  to  me  in  keepmg  off  the 
crows. 

My  expectations  have  been  realized,  for,  during 
the  week  past,  [  have  noticed  several  times  that  aa 
old  crow  attempted  to  enter  the  fieki,  but  was 
promptly  met  at  the  outer  limit,  and  immediately 
repulsed  by  my  faithful  guard. 

My  cornfield  has  remained  unmolested  by  the 
crows,  although  in  a  very  exposed  position,  and  I 
attribute  ita  preservation  to  the  vigilance  of  tiie 
king  bird. 

A  thousand  times  have  I  thanked  the  bird  f<Mr 
his  watchfulness,  and  as  often  blessed  the  maker  of 
all  things  for  so  glorious  a  gift 

Farmers,  see  to  it  that  the  birds  are  preserved, 
and  they  will  a  thousand  times  pay  yon  for  your 
care  concerning  them.  j.  T.  J. 

LeominsUr,  Mass,,  1856. 

Rose  Cuttings. — ^When  is  a  good  dme  to  root 
rose  cuttings,  and  how,  and  in  what  soil? — 0. 
Sherma,  Huron  Co,,  O. 

In  the  summer,  choose  a  shady  place — ^the  north 
side  of  a  wall  or  building  is  best,  and  prepare  a  soil 
from  four  to  six  inches  deep,  nearly  all  sand ;  pit 
sand  will  do.  A  frame  and  glass  is  desirable,  al- 
though thev  will  root  in  the  open  soil  if  kept  moist 
and  shaded  from  the  sun.  In  selecting  the  cut* 
tings,  choose  the  short-jointed  wood,  usually  that 
from  which  the  flowers  have  recently  fallen,  taking 
a  portion  of  the  heel,  or  attachment  to  the  larger 
shoot,  with  it  These  being  in  what  is  cEdlea  a 
half  ripe  state,  remain  green  sufficiently  long  to  en- 
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able  the  baae  to  callous  over,  after  which  the  roots 
are  quickly  produced;  it  may  be  known  by  its 
commeDcing  to  grow.  The  cutting  is  then  a  per- 
fect plant,  and  ready  for  potting  o£  For  a  few 
cnttiogs  flower  pots  may  be  used,  with  bell  or 
hand  glasses  to  cover  them.  Those  kinds  which 
tkiwer  more  or  less  all  the  summer,  as  China  and 
Bourbons,  strike  very  readily  in  the  spring  or  Ml, 
or  indeed  at  any  season;  the  hybrid  ^erpetuals 
best  perhaps  after  the  midsummer  flowenng,  while 
the  last  named  are  more  usually  propagated,  as 
are  also  all  kinds  of  June  or  summer  roses,  by  lay- 
ers in  the  spring,  from  the  greater  difficulty  in  the 
rooting  them  firam  cuttings.  The  cuttings  should 
be  inserted  about  half  their  depth  in  the  soiL — 
Ceuniry  Gentleman, 


For  the  New  JBng^and  Farmer. 

KEEPING  DOGS. 

Mr.  Editor: — As  your  paper  is  in  part  devoted 
to  the  subject  of  raising  and  keeping  stock,  and  as 
there  is  one  kind  of  stock  which  can  be  easily  shown 
to  be  not  only  unprofitable,  but  absolutely  detri- 
mental to  the  interests  of  our  country,  perhaps  a 
few  words  on  that  subject  might  be  acceptable. 

A  race  of  animals  called  dogs,  considered  b^ 
some  indispensable,  and  yet  in  reality,  such  a  nui- 
aance,  I  would  look  at  in  the  light  of  economy. 

Now  it  is  readily  admitted  that  in  some  kinds  of 
business  a  dog  may  be  useful  and  even  necessary, 
but  I  venture  to  say  that  in  three  cases  out  of  four, 
they  are  infinitely  worse  than  useless. 

The  farmer  says  a  good  dog  is  useful  on  the 
fiirm  to  protect  his  crops  against  the  depredations 
of  his  neighbors'  cattle,  and  to  protect  the  lambs 
and  poultry  from  the  foxes  and  other  wild  animals, 
and  his  clover  from  the  wood-chucks.  I  think  no 
man  deserves  the  appellation  of  '^farmer,"  who 
needs  a  dog  to  protect  his  crops,  and  if  we  turn 
our  sheep  with  young  lambs  into  back  pastures  on 
our  wild  mountain  farms,  it  is  very  few  lambs  that 
will  be  saved  by  the  dog,  and  if,  like  some  of  our 
more  prudent  fiurmers,  we  keep  diem  in  a  small  lot 
near  tne  bam,  there  is  certainly  no  need  of  such  a 
sentineL  The  wood-chucks  have  done  me  some 
damage,  but  not  one-fourth  part  as  much  as  my 
neighbors'  dogs  and  boys  in  tramping  down  my 
crops,  and  tearing  down  my  stone  walls. 

The  mechanic,  the  doctor,  the  lawyer  and  many 
others  have  no  pretext  whatever,  only  that*^  sood 
dog  is  a  good  tning,  and  it  costs  nothing  to  keep 
him,"  and  ''I  like  a  good  dog,  and  so  I  keep  him." 
Well,  now,  how  is  it  about  the  cost  of  keeping  him  ? 
1  notice  when  I  so  into  a  neighbor's  house  at  the 
close  of  a  meal  that  the  good  man  or  lady  fills  up 
a  large  plate  with  rich  food  for  the  dog,  sufficient 
in  quantity,  if  fed  to  the  pig  or  the  poultry,  to 
amount,  at  least  to  $5  a  year;  I  think  $10  a  year 
would  be  nearer  the  truth.  Take  the  neighbor- 
hood where  I  Uve  for  a  sample.  We  have  one  dog 
to  every  ten  persons,  or  272,811  in  the  New  £ng^ 
land  States.    What  an  army  of  dogs ! 

Supposing  one  in  four  to  be  really  useful  (which 
is  the  most  I  can  possibly  admit)  and  we  have 
204,608  useless  dogs  to  support  at  a  cost,  according 
to  the  lowest  estimation,  of  $1,032,040.  So  much 
for  the  economy, — and  now  a  few  words  for  the 
convenience. 

I  have  no  disposition  to  abuse  any  dumb  animali 


and  if  I  kept  a  dog,  I  should,  like  most  others,  suf- 
fer him  to  lie  on  the  kitchen  £k>or  by  the  stove ;  but 
if  my  vrife,  in  doing  her  work,  was  obliged  every 
five  minutes  to  step  over  or  go  round  and  kick  out 
of  the  way  a  great  lazy  dog,  I  should  expect  her 
smiles  would  be  few  and  &r  between,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  disgust  one  feels  when  knocking  at  a 
neighbor's  door  to  have  the  inmates  obliged  to 
wage  a  war  of  extermination  with  the  dog  before 
they  can  let  us  in  and  then  ten  to  one  but  the  first 
salutation  will  be  from  the  gentleman  with  four 
legs.  H.  BRIOO& 

Fairhaven,  VI. 


BZTBACT8  AND  REPLIES. 

PLASTER,  OR  OTPSXTM. 

There  is  much  said  of  the  value  of  plaster.  As 
I  have  a  variety  of  land,  I  thought  plaster  might 
suit  some  of  iL  I  can  buy  it  at  my  door  at  70 
cents  per  hundred.  You  would  much  oblige  a 
subscnoer  by  informing  me  of  the  use  of  it,  i.  e. 
kind  of  land,  how  appUed  to  a  hoed  crop,  at  the 
time  of  planting  or  weeding,  and  quantity  per  acre, 
on  run-out  grass  land,  and  season  of  year  ? 

Wtti  ffindsor,  Vt,  Juiit,  1856.  T.  S.  F. 

Rebcarks. — ^In  a  case  like  yours  where  you  pos- 
sess a  variety  of  soil  and  have  no  particular  knowl- 
edge of  the  action  of  plaster,  we  think  the  true 
course  is  to  make  an  experiment  on  each  kind  of 
soil  by  applying  the  same  amount  of  plaster  to  one 
or  more  square  rods  of  ground,  and  carefully  noting 
the  result. 

On  soils  that  already  contain  a  sufficient  quanti- 
ty of  the  sulphate  of  lime,  little  or  no  efilect  vrill 
be  observed ;  while  in  those  that  are  deficient  in 
this  element,  but  abounding  in  others  necessary  to 
the  plant,  the  application  of  plaster  will  produce 
the  happiest  results. 

Light,  dry,  sandy,  or  open  soils,  aa  they  are 
sometimes  called,  are  those  upon  which  plaster 
generally  operates  the  best — ^because  the  rain  water 
readily  dissolves  and  conveys  it  to  the  roots  of 
plants.  

WIRE  FENCE  AND   PLANTS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Is  the  vnrt  fenct,  as  manufho- 
tured  and  varnished  by  J.  R  Butts,  Jr.  &  Co.,  in- 
jurious to  the  vine  or  fruit,  when  used  as  a  trellis 
for  the  grape  ?  If  injurious,  would  the  difficulty  be 
obviated  by  applying  a  coating  of  white  paint,  or 
is  it  the  material  that  injures  P  w.  P. 

Remarks. — ^We  have  heard  no  complaint  be- 
fore, and  do  not  think  any  varnish  used  would  be 
injurious  to  plants  in  the  open  air. 

PLX7M  TREE — 20  FEET  GROWTH  IN  A  SEASON. 

You  ask  if  '<L  T.  W.  does  not  mean  twenty  ttt- 
ckts  instead  of  twenty ^ed  that  grew  in  one  year." 
I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  telling  **larfre  storieSf** 
nor  would  I  have  the  name  of  '^stretching  the  truth*' 
for  all  the  plums  in  New  England ;  and  when  I 
stated  that  a  single  plum  scion  g^ew  in  one  year 
only  some  four  or  five  inches  less  than  twenty  feet, 
I  meant  just  what  I  said— or  in  other  wordsi  not  to 
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be  too  precise,  I  mean  over  nintUen  fat  and  «u 
inches,  I  stated  the  rimple  fact — it  it  seems  iticred- 
ible  it  is  open  for  inspection.  There  were  three 
ahoota  from  the  adoti,  one  over  seven  feet,  and  one 
over  six  feet,  and  theotherabout  five  feet,  with  two 
Of  three  side  shoots  from  these,  all  from  a  singli 
■don.    Will  that  answer  ?  i.  T.  w. 

MaHboro',  J^.  H.,  June,  18e6. 


THE  CANKZK  V-ORH. 

FbedebiC  Howe,  Danvert,  Mt. — Tarring  the 
trunk  of  a  tree  is  the  remedy  generally  Tcsorted  to, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  female,  who  caimot  fly.from 
ascending  the  tree.  We  know  nothing  of  the 
periment  to  which  you  refer  of  digging  the  gromid 
several  times  in  the  season,  and  especially  just  tie- 
fbre  it  freeiea.  The  worm  deuxnda  into  the  gT0und| 


X  inches,  according  to  the  nature  of 


Mr.  Gbegobt,  of  Maiblehead,  in  our  volume  for 
1855,  page  549,  details  a  plan  which  has  been  m^ 
cesaful,  and  to  which  you  are  referred. 

lUGGOTB  ON  BEET  LEAVES— UCE  ON    TREEB. 

Can  you,  or  your  eorrespondenta,  inform  me  how 

preserve  beet  leaves   from   the  raTagee  of  the 

tnagi^t  P  When  it  first  came  upon  our  beet  le«ve«, 

t  thought  it  was  a  btigbt,  but  upon  close  exami- 

ition  we  found  it  to  be  a  maggot  in  the  leaf  be- 

reen  the  two  skins. 

Do  you  know  of  any  thing  that  will  kill  lioe  up- 

L  apple  trees  without  injuring  the  tree  P  By  an- 
swering the  above  in  the  Monthly  A".  E,  Farntar, 

lu  will  much  oblige  a  SUBSCBIBER. 

Dartmouth,  Mtm.,June  ISO,  1856. 


WOODRUFF'S  HEW  BSLF-ACIIHO  OATE. 


THX  GATE  AS  IT  APPEABS,  CLOBEDl 


These  illustratjons  of  a  gate  are  not  presented 
particularly  designed  for  ordinary  &rm  use,  but  for 
front  gaten,  and  other  important  places.  A  gate  of 
this  kind  opening  upon  a  highway  where  neighbori 
persist  in  turning  their  cattle  at  large,  must  be  ex- 
ceedingly convenient.  With  the  common  gate  one 
must  either  have  a  person  go  to  it  and  open  and 
close  it,  or  get  out  of  ijie  carriage,  hitch  the  horse, 
if  he  be  a  restive  one,  then  drive  him  through, 
hitch  him  again,  and  close  the  gate  before  he  can 
go  on.  This  sort  of  tax  we  have  been  subjected  tc 
fbr  some  yeor<,  and  can,  therefore,  appreciate  the 
value  ofa  self-opening  and  dosing  gate. 

Mr.  Woodruff  sometime  since  obtuoed  a  patent 


improvement  in  farm  and  ornamental  gatWi 
and  a  full-aized  working  g>t«  wna  on  exhibition  at 
the  late  fiur  of  the  American  Institute,  at  ths 
Crystal  Palace,  New  York.  Those  who  witneaaed 
the  operation  of  that  gate,  expressed  themselvea 
highly  pleased  with  it,  but  experience  hsa  demon- 
strated that  leltacting  swing  gates  are  objectioiH 
able,  from  thdr  liability  to  damage  by  heavy  gusts  . 
of  wind  and  gales.  To  remedy  this  and  other  de-  ' 
fecta,  Mr.  W.  has  invented  the  gate  represented  in 
the  annexed  engravings,  and  has  made  an  application 
Ibr  a  patent,  through  Fowler  &  Wells'  Patent 
Agency,  of  308  Broadway,  New  York  dty.  This 
gate  does  not  swing  horizontally,  but  is  composed 
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THE  GATE  AS  IT  APPEABS,  OPENED. 


of  two  Kpantte  ports,  one  being  attached  to  escb 
pan  by  two  hinges  operating  vertically. 

The  gate  is  ao  jointed  as  to  close  up  lomething 
Act  the  manner  of  a  lady's  &n,  yet  in  a  »ery  firm 
nd  tubitantial  manner.  As  each  half  of  the  gate 
ii  but  four  or  five  feet  long,  it  can  easily  be  made 
■troDg  and  durable.  Tbis  gate  is  balanced  upon  its 
bingci  by  counter  wdghta  beyond  the  posts,  and 
i>  (grated  by  tbe  wheels  of  the  oarriage  or  run- 
ttn  of  a  sleigh,  which  moves  tbe  rod  otci  which  it 
fuses.  This  rod  operates  the  aide  bars  or  chains, 
vhich  are  attached  to  the  cranks  outside  ihe  posts, 
sad  which  move  the  gate  as  desired,  opening  it  on 
^>proach,  and  closing  it  on  leaving. 

We  are  iofomted  that  tbe  inventor  is  prepared 
to  deliver  the  gate  represented  in  tbe  engravings, 
bcied  for  ibipment,  with  directions  for  putting  it 
up,  BO  plain  that  any  ordinary  mechanic  can  under- 
■taad  them — without  tbe  main  posts,  which  can  be 
oHUtTucted  to  suit  the  taste  of  tbe  applicant— for 
135,  which  is  less  than  it  could  be  manufactured  for 
•iltwut  tbe  labor  saving  appliaaces  possessed  by 

Any  mden  may  be  addtewed  to  Fowler  & 
Wen*,  or  to  the  inventor,  at  Eliabeth  City,  N.  J. 


Fberch  Suboery.  —  The  following  anecdote, 
told  of  Sir  Asttey  Cooper,  is  a  fine  ilhiatration  of 
Uk  difference  between  Uw  French  and  English 
mind ;  the  one  content  with  outward  display,  the 
other  only  wiih  substantial  fruit. 

On  Ti»ting  the  French  capital,  he  was  asked  by 
8k  surgeon  en  chffot  the  empire  how  many  .times 
be  had  performed  a  certain  wonderful  feat  of  aur- 
gsry.  He  replied  that  he  had  performed  the  oper- 
stkm  thirteen  times.    "Ah,  but  Monrieur,  I  have 


done  him  one  hundred  and  sixty  times.  How  ma- 
ny times  did  you  save  his  lifeP  continued  the  cu- 
rious Frenchman,  after  be  looked  into  the  blank 
amazement  of  Sir  Astley's  face.  "1,"  said  the  Eng- 
lishman, "saved  eleven  out  of  the  thirteen.  How 
many  did  you  save  out  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  P" 
"Ah,  MonsieTir,  I  lose  dem  all,  but  de  operation 
was  very  brUlanU .'" 

FKESEBVUra  BHINQLES  ON  ROOFS. 

Some  paint  roof  shingles  after  they  are  laid. 
This  makes  them  rot  sooner  than  thpy  otherwise 
would.  8ome  pamt  tbe  cnurses  as  ther  are  hid; 
this  is  a  great  preservative,  if  each  shingle  is  paint* 
ed  the  length  of  three  courses.  But  about  as  sure 
a  way  to  preserve  shingles,  and  that  with  little  or 
no  expense,  is  a  mode  recommended  in  a  letter  to 
us  hy  Hon.  David  Hunter,  of  Clinton,  on  the  23d 
of  Feb.  last.  We  reiiublish  to  much  of  his  letter 
as  relates  to  this  subject,  in  hopes  that  it  may  be 
of  service  to  many  of  our  readers. 

"There  is  one  thing  more,  that  nearly  all  people 
know,  if  they  would  only  altend  to  it ;  that  is,  (o 
sprinkle  sUked  lime  on  the  rools  of  their  buildings, 
in  rainy  days.  Put  it  on  considerably  thick,  so  as 
to  make  the  roof  look  white,  and  you  never  will  be 
troubled  with  moss,  and  if  the  shingles  are  covered 
ever  so  thick  with  moss,  by  putting  the  lime  on 
twice,  it  will  take  it  all  off  and  leave  it  white  and 
clean,  and  will  look  almost  an  well  as  if  it  had  been 
painted.  It  ought  to  be  done  once  a  year,  and,  in 
my  opinion,  the  shingles  will  last  almost  twice  as 
long  as  they  will  to  let  the  roof  all  grow  over  to 
moss.  I  tried  it  on  the  back  side  of  my  house  ten 
years  ago,  when  the  shinglps  were  all  covered  over 
with  moss,  end  they  appeared  to  be  nearly  rotten. 
1  gave  the  roof  a  heavy  cast  of  lime,  and  have  fol> 
lowed  it  nearly  every  year  since,  and  the  roof  is  bet- 
ter now  than  it  waa  then,  and  to  all  appearance,  if 
I  follow  my  hand,  it  will  lanl  ten  or  fifteen  years 
longer.    The  shingles  have  been  on  the  roof  over 
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thirty  years.  There  is  no  more  risk  about  sparks 
catching  on  the  roof  than  on  a  newly  shingled  roof. 
Those  who  do  not  have  lime  near  by,  can  use  good 
strong  wood  ashes,  and  these  will  answer  a  very 
good  purpose  to  the  same  end.'' 

The  action  of  the  lime  is  to  cleanse  the  surface 
of  all  impediments  to  the  free  and  rapid  passage  of 
the  run-water  off.  This  enables  the  shingles  to 
dry,  very  soon,  and  consequently  prevents  rotting. 
Moss-covered  roofs  will  rot  very  rapidly. — Rural 
Intelligencer. 

WHAT  A  POOB  FABKEB  CAVHOT 

AFPOBD. 

The  following  remarks  are  from  an  Address  by 
HoKACE  Greelet,  at  the  annual  fair  in  Ere  Coun- 
ty, N.  Y.,  last  autumn.  Mr.  Greeley  had  a  pretty 
thorough  agricultural  training  while  a  boy,  so  that 
nearly  all  the  processes  of  the  art  are  fiimiliar  to 
him.  To  this  he  has  added  a  close  and  discrimi- 
nating observation,  and  thus  qualified  himself  to 
write  as  good  an  agricultural  address  as  we  read 
from  any  source. 

''The  truth  I  am  most  anxious  to  impress,  is  that 
no  poor  man  can  afford  to  be  a  poor  farmer.  When 
I  have  recommended  agricultural  improvements,  I 
have  often  been  told,  'this  expensive  Arming  will 
do  well  enough  for  rich  people,  but  we  who  are  in 
moderate  circumstances  can  t  afford  iV  Now,  it  is 
not  ornamental  farming  that  I  recommend,  but 
profitable  farming.  It  is  true  that  the  amount  of 
a  man's  capital  must  fix  the  limit  of  his  business,  in 
agriculture  as  in  everthing  else.  But  however  poor 
you  may  be,  you  can  afford  to  cultivate  land  well  if 
you  can  afford  cultivate  it  at  alL  It  may  be  out  of 
your  power  to  keep  a  large  farm  under  a  high  state 
of  cultivation,  but  then  you  should  sell  a  part  of  it, 
and  cultivate  a  small  one.  If  you  are  a  poor  man, 
you  cannot  afford  to  raise  small  crops ;  you  cannot 
afford  to  accept  half  a  crop  from  land  capable  of 
yielding  a  whole  one.  If  you  are  a  poor  man  you 
cannot  afford  to  fence  two  acres  to  secure  the  crop 
that  ought  to  grow  on  one ;  you  cannot  afford  to 
pay  or  lose  die  interest  on  the  cost  of  a  hundred 
acres  of  land  to  get  the  crops  that  will  grow  on  fif- 
ty. No  man  can  afford  to  raise  twenty  bushels  of 
com  to  an  acre,  not  even  if  the  land  were  given 
him,  for  twenty  bushels  to  the  acre  will  not  pa]r  the 
oost  of  the  miserable  cultivation  that  produces  it. 

''No  poor  man  can  afford  to  cultivate  his  land  in 
such  a  manner  as  will  cause  it  to  deteriorate  in  val- 
ue. Good  &rming  improves  the  value  of  land, 
and  the  farmer  who  manages  his  farm  so  as  to  get 
the  largest  crop  it  is  capable  of  yielding,  increases 
its  value  every  year. 

"No  farmer  can  afford  to  produce  weeds.  They 
grow,  to  be  sure,  without  cultivation;  they  spring 
up  spontaneously  on  all  land,  and  especially  rich 
land,  but  though  they  cost  no  toil,  a  farmer  cannot 
afford  to  raise  them.  The  same  elements  that  feed 
them,  would,  with  proper  cultivation,  nourish  a  crop, 
and  no  farmer  can  aflord  to  expend  on  weeds,  the 
natural  wealth  which  was  bestowed  by  Providence 
to  fill  his  granaries.  I  am  accustomed,  my  friends, 
to  estimate  the  Christianity  of  the  localities  through 
which  I  pass,  by  the  absence  of  weeds  on  and  about 


owner  is  a  heathen,  a  heretic,  or  an  infidel — a  C%iri»- 
tian  he  cannot  be,  or  he  would  not  allow  the  heri- 
tage which  God  gave  him  to  dress  and  keep,to  be  dfr* 
formed  and  profaned.  And  if  you  will  allow  me 
to  make  an  application  of  the  doctrine  I  preach,  I 
must  be  permitted  to  say  that  there  is  a  great  field 
for  missionary  effort  on  the  farms  between  here 
(East  Hamburg)  and  Buffido.  Nature  has  been 
bountiftd  to  you,  but  there  is  great  need  of  better 
cultivation. 

**Farmen  cannot  afford  to  gntw  a  crop  on  a  ami 
that  does  not  contain  the  nati^  elements  that  en- 
ter into  its  composition.  When  you  bum  a  ve^ 
table,  a  la^  pcurt  of  the  bulk  passes  away  dannjg 
the  process  of  combustion  into  air.  But  there  is 
always  a  residue  of  minenl  matter,  consisting  of 
lime,  potadi,  and  other  ingredients  that  entered  in- 
to its  composition.  Now,  the  plant  drew  these 
materials  out  of  the  earth,  and  if  jou  attempt  to 
grow  that  plant  in  soil  that  is  deficient  in  theee  in- 
gredients, you  are  driving  an  unsuccessful  business. 
Nature  does  not  make  vegetaUes  out  of  nothing» 
and  you  cannot  expect  to  take  crop  after  crop  off 
from  a  field  that  does  not  contain  the  elements  of 
which  it  is  formed.  If  you  wish  to  maintain  the 
fertility  of  your  ferms,  you  must  constantly  restore 
to  them  the  materials  which  are  withdrawn  in  crop- 
ping. No  &rmer  can  afford  to  sell  his  ashes.  You 
annually  export  from  Western  New  York  a  large 
amount  of  potash.  Depend  upon  it  there  is  no- 
body in  the  world  to  whom  this  is  worth  so  much 
as  to  yourselves.  You  can't  afford  to  sell  it,  but  a 
farmer  can  well  aflbrd  to  buy  ashes  at  a  higher 
price  than  is  pud  by  anybody  that  docs  not  wirik 
to  use  them  as  fertilizers  of  the  soil.  Situated  as 
the  farmers  of  this  county  are  in  the  neishborhood 
of  a  city  that  bums  large  quantities  of  wood  for 
fuel,  you  should  make  it  a  part  of  your  system  of 
farming  to  secure  all  the  ashes  it  produces.  When 
your  teams  go  to  town  with  loads  of  wood,  it  would 
oost  oomnaratively  little  to  bring  back  loads  of  ashr 
es  and  other  fertiuzers  that  womd  improve  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  your  &rms. 

"No  poor  farmer  can  afford  to  keep  firuit  trees 
that  do  not  bear  good  fruit  Good  fruit  is  always 
valuable,  and  showd  be  raised  by  the  fanuKy  not 
only  for  market,  but  for  large  consumption  in  hia 
own  family.  As  more  enlightened  views  of  diet 
prevail,  fruit  is  destined  to  supplant  the  expensive 
quantities  of  animal  feed  that  are  consumed  in  this 
country.  This  change  will  produce  better  healtht 
ipreater  vi^  of  body,  activity  of  mind,  and  ehistio- 
ity  of  spints,  and  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  time  wrill 
come  wnen  farmers,  instead  of  nutting  down  the 
large  quantities  of  meat  they  do  at  present,  irill 
give  their  attention  in  autumn  to  the  preservation 
of  large  quantities  of  excellent  frtiit,  for  oonsump- 
tion  as  a  regular  article  of  diet,  the  early  part  of 
the  following  summer.  Fruit  will  not  then  appear 
on  the  table  as  it  does  now,  only  as  dessert  after 
dinner,  but  will  come  with  every  meal,  and  be 
reckoned  a  substantial  aliment. 

"No  poor  farmer  can  afford  to  work  with  poor 
implements,  with  implements  that  either  do  not  do 
the  work  well,  or  tluit  require  an  unnecessary  ex- 
penditure of  power.  To  illustrate  this,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  ask  vour  attention  to  the  nature  and 
office  of  the  mechanical  operation  requisite  for  the 
production  of  good  crops.  It  is  essential  to  the 
thrifty  growth  of  a  plant  that  the  air  should  have 


the  farms.    When  I  see  a  form  covered  by  a  gigan- ^  ^ ^ 

tic  growth  of  weeds,  I  take  it  for  grantea  that  the]  free  access  to  every  part  of  it,  the  roots  as  well  as 
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the  leaves,  and  that  the  soil  in  which  it  grows 
should  be  moistybut  not  too  moist,  and  should  haye 
a  certain  decree  of  warmth.  These  necessities  of 
vegetation  will  enable  us  to  understand  the  me- 
chanical operations  on  the  soil  demanded  by  good 
&rming. 

^The  soil  should  be  light  and  be  finely  pulver- 
ized, in  order  that  the  little  fibres  sent  out  oy  the 
roots  in  search  of  nourishment  may  be  easily  ])er- 
meated  in  all  directions.  It  should  be  porous  to  be 
easily  penetrated  by  air  and  water,  and  as  its  own 
weight  and  the  filtering  of  rains  tend  constantly  to 
bed  it  down  into  a  compact  mass,  it  needs  frequent 
stirring." 

THE  CLOTEB. 

The  surface  of  the  earth  at  this  time  is  almost 
everywhere  covered  with  that  rich,  beautiful  and 
firagrant  plant,  clover,  of  one  kind  or  another.  It 
covers  broad  fields,  waiting  for  the  scythe,  and 
meanwhile  scattering  its  fngtBSkce  over  towns  and 
villages ;  it  springs  in  wide  pastures,  dots  the  hills 
where  sheep  roam,  checkers  the  valleys  where  cat- 
tle graze  and  perfumes  them  with  its  sweet  breath. 
From  it  bees  are  busy  laying  up  stores  of  honey 
which  may  yet  come  to  our  tables.  The  dusty 
way-fiide  and  the  crevices  in  the  dry  rock  are  redo- 
lent of  the  clover  blossoms,  and  the  bleak  bank  and 
deep  excavation  of  the  railroad  track  are  cheered 
with  its  beauty  and  fragrance  too.  It  is  not  a  new 
>ct^g  ^  gems  in  the  sweet  grass,  but  a  multipli- 
cation of  them,  with  firesh  brilliants  added.  It 
comes  to  us  daily,  not  only  on  our  senses,  but  to 
our  physical  nature,  in  the  golden  butter,  tender 
sirloins  or  lamb ;  in  the  cream  for  our  firuit  and 
ieec,  and  grateful  milk  during  the  fervid  heat! 

«*The  clover  is  every  where,"  people  say,  **and 
how  came  it  there  ?*'  Fields  at  hand  are  now  so 
thickly  covered  with  it  that  it  can  no  longer  stand. 
But  those  fields  were  not  seeded  by  man.  Last 
year  some  of  them  were  sowed  with  oats  that  are 
now  dense  with  clover  alone ;  and  so  it  is  with  pas- 
tures, and  even  some  low  grounds  where  clover 
has  rarely,  if  ever,  been  seen  before.  It  is  every 
where.  Grows  in  the  garden  and  com  field. 
Here,  holds  up  its  modest  head  in  the  hot  high- 
way, and  there,  looks  clean  and  prim  by  the  spring, 
or  laves  its  blossoms  in  the  cool  brook  as  the  lim- 
pid waters  pass  along. 

Well,  welcome,  welcome,  to  the  clover,  for  it 
sheds  innumerable  blessings  on  us,  for,  with  the 
other  grasses  it  forms  the  basis  of  agriculture.  No 
wonder  the  Flemings  said,  that  '^without  clover, 
no  man  in  Flanders  would  pretend  to  call  himself  a 
fiurmer."  The  introduction  of  clovers,  and  the  cul- 
tivated grasses,  is  one  of  the  greatest  improvements 
in  modem  husbandry.  The  commencement  of  im- 
provements in  the  difOsrent  species  of  live  stock, 
in  the  mode  of  cultivation,  and  in  the  superior  qual- 
ity, as  well  as  quantity,  of  the  crops  of  grain,  may 


But  where  have  the  clovers  come  from  now,  ap- 
pearing so  suddenly  and  so  universal  in  extent  ? 
We  cannot  tell — can  you  ? — ^but  our  theory  is,  that 
their  present  appearance  in  such  quantity,  making 
the  earth  rich  and  lovely,  is  the  effect  of  the 
drouths  of  1854  and  *o5.  During  those  seasons, 
not  only  the  surface  of  the  earth  became  as  dry  as 
a  ptrff  ball,  but  in  digging  some  eight  or  ten  feet, 
scarcely  a  handful  of  moist  earth  could  be  found. 
It  was  then  that  the  secret  stores  of  the  earth 
were  called  on  to  supply  the  enormous  evaporation 
from  the  surface.  The  moisture  from  below  came 
up,  bringing  with  it  the  minerals  in  its  way,  and 
among  them  something — perhaps  the  sulphate  of 
lime — having  an  afiinity  for  clover  seeds  and  put 
them  into  an  active  condition ;  they  germinated  and 
grew  and  covered  the  earth  with  their  foliage,  fra- 
grance and  fiowers. 

If  this  theory  be  a  plausible  one— or  if  it  is  not 
-drouths  have  their  office  to  perform  as  well  as 
winds  and  showers  and  storms.  Indeed,  we  have 
no  doubt  of  the  fiict ;  and  though  they  wasted  our 
fields,  and  the  water-courses  were  dry,  and  cattle 
went  weary  and  thirsty  to  their  parched  valleys, 
and  returned  to  their  heated  stalls  hollow  and  thin, 
yet  they  were  carrying  on  the  operations  of  that 
wise  and  Omnipotent  Power  who  always  knows 
what  is  best 

It  is  our  theory  that  the  same  causes — that  is, 
the  introduction  of  mineral  snbstances  from  below 
— ^that  mined  so  many  wells  after  those  drouths, 
and  that  contaminated  the  Cochituate  water,  where- 
by tens  of  thousands  were  deprived  of  the  pure 
beverage,  bring  this  abundance  of  clover,  and  may 
feed  innumerable  other  plants  for  years  U>  come, 
fbr  the  benefit  of  both  man  and  beast 

We  cannot  now  pursue  the  suggestions  that 
crowd  upon  us,  but  some  of  our  learned  and  ob- 
serving correspondents,  may  do  the  agricultural 
world,  at  least,  a  fiivor,  by  giving  the  subject  some 
investigation. 

SQUIBBEL  HAVIGATIOV. 

The  instinctive  ingenuity  of  animals  almost  equals 
the  deductions  of  the  human  reason.  We  have 
read  of  an  ingenious  device  of  a  company  of  mon- 
kevs  to  cross  a  narrow  stream,  by  uniting  their 
tails  firmly  together,  and  swinging  across  from  a 
high  tree  on  one  bank,  to  a  tree  on  the  opposite 
bsmk,  but  we  have  never  before  heard  of  squirrel 
sanity  in  fording  a  wide  stream.  We  take  the 
incident  from  itiel^reshyterian: 

*^What  I  am  going  to  relate  appears  so  extraor- 
dinary, that  were  it  not  attested  oy  numbers  of  the 
most  creditable  historians,  among  whom  are  Klein 
and  LinnsBus,  it  might  be  rejected  with  that  scorn 
with  which  we  treat  imposture  or  credulity;  how- 
ever, nothing  can  be  more  tme  than  that  when 
these  animals,  in  their  progress,  meet  with  broad 
rivers  and  extensive  lakes,  which  abound  in  Lap- 


uj.jA.       *!.         •ji^.-v       — !        #^1     kui<if  they  take  a  very  extraordinary  method  of 
be  dated  from  the  period  when  the  sowing  of  cltnl    „;^,    ^^    Upon  Approaching  the  banks,  and 

vers  and  grass  seeds  was  generally  mtroduced.        ' 
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perceiving  the  breadth  of  the  water,  they  return,  as 
if  bv  common  consent,  into  the  neighboring  forest, 
each  in  quest  of  a  piece  of  bark,  which  answers  all 
the  purposes  of  boats  for  wafting  them  over.  When 
the  whole  company  are  fitted  in  this  manner,  they 
boldly  commit  their  little  fleet  to  the  waves,  every 
squirrel  sitting  on  its  own  piece  of  bark,  and  fen- 
Din^  the  air  with  its  tail,  to  drive  the  vessel  to  its 
desired  port  In  this  orderly  manner  they  set  for^ 
ward,  and  often  cross  lakes  several  miles  oroad. — 
But  it  too  often  happens  that  the  jjoor  mariners  are 
not  aware  of  the  aangers  of  their  navigation ;  for 
although  at  the  edge  of  the  water  it  is  generally 
calm,  in  the  midst  it  is  generally  turbulent.  There 
the  slightest  additional  gust  of  wind  oversets  the 
little  sailor  and  his  vessel  together.  The  whole  na- 
Ty  that  but  a  few  minutes  before  rode  proudly  and 
securely  along  is  now  overturned,  and  a  shipwreck 
of  two  or  three  thousand  sail  ensues. — Goldsmitk. 

Goldsmith  is  not  regarded  as  very  good  author- 
ity in  matters  of  Natural  History.  His  Atiimaitd 
jiaturt  has  more  than  one  pleasant  fiible.  As  to 
the  squirrel  story,  although  rather  marvellous,  we 
can  sav  that  it  has  had  its  counterpart  in  this  coun- 
try. Many  years  ago,  when  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio,  we  were  told  that  on  a  certain  occasion  a 
woodman,  who  had  split  and  piled  on  the  shore 
some  thousand  shingles,  found  that  during  the  tiight 
the  pile  had  disappeared,  and  the  shingles  were 
flcattered  on  the  opposite  shore.  On  inquiry,  he 
discovered  that  a  troop  of  emigrating  squirrels  had 
borrowed  his  property  to  ferry  themselves  across 
the  river.  So  said  an  eye  witness.  We  do  not 
youch  for  the  fact — Eda,  Pre$, 


BEKEDT  FOB  THB  BOBEB. 

Mb.  Tuckes  : — ^With  your  approval,  the  follow- 
ing prcHcription  is  most  respectfully  and  with  great 
pleasure  dedicated,  through  your  valuable  paper,  to 
the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society. 

Sure  and  total  destruction  to  the  tAjptplti  Qutitee 
and  Peach  Borer ;  and  at  the  same  Ume  a  decided 
stimuUint  and  safe  fertilizer  to  the  tree. 

Make  a  concave  mound  of  mellow  earth  around 
the  tree,  risine  about  six  inches  above  the  work  of 
the  insects.  Thoroughly  saturate  this  mound  with  a 
strong  common  salt  brme,  twice,  at  an  interval  of 
four  weeks,  at  any  time  of  the  year  when  the  {ground 
is  not  froien }  stale  beef  or  pork  brine,  in  its  full 
strength,  is  just  the  thing.  The  mound  of  earth 
holds  the  liquid  in  suspension,  round  the  tree,  until 
by  capillary  attraction  it  is  carried  into  the  holes 
and  burrows  of  the  insect — ^where  the  salt  is  sure 
destruction  to  every  grade  of  this  ravaging  and 
pestilent  enemy.  Vary  the  quantity  of  the  dose 
with  the  sise  of  the  tree.  Be  cautious  with  small 
trees.  Old,  large  trees,  three  fiset  round,  may 
have  a  pailful  at  a  time.  ^ 

I  have  revived  trees  by  this  application  fh>m  ap- 
parent death.  Apple  trees,  30  years  old,  with  their 
trunks  perforated  very  badly,  are  now  perfectly 
healthy,  and  their  wounds  are  healing  over.  Two 
Golden  Sweetings,  8  years  old,  last  June  withered 
and  showed  signs  of  death.  On  examination  I 
found  the  trunks  full  of  borers,  and  more  than  half 
the  sur&ce  eaten  ofil  I  made  the  application  twice. 
Both  trees  revived,  and  made  new  wood  the  same 
season.  This  spring,  I  have  treated  every  other 
tree  with  the  applicatioiu  These  trees  are  in  bloom 


and  the  wounds  made  by  the  insect  are  rapidly  heal- 
ing over.  I  would  not  now,  without  trial,  recom- 
mend the  application  to  any  other  than  the  apple, 
quince  and  peach.  N.  S.  Smith. 

Buffalo,  JV.  K — Country  Gentleman, 


For  the  New  Sngtand  Pamtr, 

POPULAB  EBBOBS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^In  this  age  of  improvement  and 
innovation,  when  we  behold  the  utmost  rivalry  dis- 
played in  the  scientific  and  literary  world,  new  in- 
ventions of  every  kind  being  brought  into  existence 
every  where  around  us,  new  plans  for  the  allevia- 
tion of  human  misery  continually  developed,  acad- 
emies and  colleges  founded  on  new  and  improved 
{)rinciple8,  arising  in  every  city  and  large  villsge, 
or  the  purpose  of  furnishing  tne  means  of  instruc- 
tion to  the  children  and  youth  of  our  populous  pla- 
ces,— what  systematic,  thorough,  well  developed 
efforts  are  being  made  to  improve  and  amplify  the 
education  of  the  labormg  classes  ?  The  quotion 
has  often  been  discussed  at  great  length,  what  kind 
of  an  education  is  most  suitable  for  farmers,  and 
has  never  been  decided.  The  term  education  in  its 
abstract  and  unlimited  sense,  implies  an  under- 
standing of  every  branch  of  learning  tau^t,  but  in 
its  common  use  means  a  proper  instruction  in  all 
the  branches  of  learning  and  business  which  one  is 
called  upon  to  perform.  It  is  an  old  and  time- 
honored  error  that  farmers  need  but  little  learning, 
and  hence  the  expression  which  we  often  hm 
used  by  even  respectable  farmers,  ^I  have  sevend 
sons ;  one  I  intend  for  a  profession,  he  must  go  to 
college ;  another  I  intend  shall  learn  a  tnSe,  I 
shall  send  him  a  year  or  two  to  the  academy;  but 
the  other  is  going  to  be  a  farmer ;  the  privilege  of 
the  district  school  will  be  enough  for  him,  he  will 
never  have  much  use  for  learning."  Mj  dear 
friend,  you  are  making  one  of  the  greatest  mistakes 
possible.  That  son,  whom  you  are  intending  shall 
become  a  farmer,  is  entering  upon  a  profession  re- 
quiring for  its  suoceesfol  accomplishment  the  best 
of  learning,  talent  and  judgment  It  should  be 
your  first  care  to  give  a  thorough  end  perfect  un- 
derstanding of  mathematical  science,  and  its  vaii- 
ous  applications.  In  fiu^t,  the  education  of  a  fir- 
mer must  be  of  the  most  comprehensive  and 
thorough  nature. 

But  perhaps  we  hear  an  old  and  respectable 
farmer  say,  **For  my  part,  I  cannot  see  the  use  of 
so  much  learning.  I  have  lived  to  the  age  of  sixty 
years  or  more,  without  any  more  education  than 
what  I  obtained  at  the  old  district  Bchool-hoose, 
and  I  feel  as  contented  as  though  I  had  been 
through  college.**  Verjr  well,  my  fnend,  but  where 
are  those  healthy,  active  boys  that  I  saw  a  few 
years  ago,  pkying  about  your  door  P  "Why,  mj 
boys  did  not  seem  to  like  forming  enough  to  cnoose 
it  for  their  business.  One  said  it  was  not  profita- 
ble enough,  another  that  it  was  too  hard  ana  dirty, 
another  mat  there  was  not  opportunity  for  reading 
and  study.  Therefore,  one  dm  gone  to  CaKfomia, 
the  other,  next  older,  is  learning  a  trade,  and  I 
could  keep  the  youngest  only  by  sending  him  to  an 
academy  for  two  or  three  years.  And  since  he  has 
come  home  from  school,  he  has  so  many  new-fim^ed 
notions  that  I  scarcely  know  what  to  do  with  him. 
Thus  we  see  how  it  is,  although  we  will  admit,  that 
many  formers  live  to  a  good  old  age,  and  die  hap- 
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py ;  yet  it  is  a  hard  matter  to  conTince  the  rising 
generation  that  agriculture  is  honorable,  when  it  is 
represented  only  oy  men  of  but  mea^e  literair 
and  scientifio  attainments,  and  possessing  a  rougn 
and  unrefined  exterior.  For  it  is  an  undeniable 
&ct,  that  a  business  is  respected  according  to  the 
character  of  the  individuals  engaged  in  its  prosecu- 
tion. EuLER  NoBCRoea. 
South  Hadley,  1856. 


OEH.  OLIVER'S  ADDRESS. 

In  the  paragraphs  below  we  give  a  part  of  the 
Address  of  Gen.  H.  K.  Oliver,  of  Lawrence,  Mass., 
before  the  York  County  Agricultural  Society,  in 
Maine,  last  autumn.  The  following  is  a  portrait- 
ure of  The  Doubting  Farmer.  It  will  touch 
a  good  many  ''under  the  flank,**  who,  we  fear, 
will  rather  wince  and  kick,  than  ''come  up  to  the 
collar**  and  mend  their  ways. 

Now  let  us  take  a  look  at  his  bam.  It  is  not 
quite  so  good  for  a  bam,  as  the  house  is  for  a  house, 
— and  yet  it  should  be  better.  The  bam,  at  any 
rate,  should  be  the  best  of  its  kind,  the  most  oon- 
renient  and  the  most  comfortable.  But  the  bam 
of  our  practical  friend  will  answer,  he  thinks,  just 
as  well  for  his  cattle,  as  it  did  for  the  cattle  of  his 
&ther,  and  so,  with  a  nail  and  a  patch,  he  makes  it 
do.  To  be  sure,  it  is  rather  shaky  and  roughly  put 
together.  The  shingles  have  been  on  twenty-five 
years,  but  he  guesses  they'll  stand  the  sun  and  snow 
of  another  year.  The  boards,  neither  clapboarded 
nor  battened,  and  yielding  to  the  fickle  influences 
of  our  varying  rain  and  shine,  have,  for  vears  un- 
counted, swollen  and  shrunk,  in  unequal  degree,  till 
at  length  the  emaciating  process  has  maoe  them 
to  shun  all  actual  contact,  as  if  afraid  of  each  other, 
and  yawning  seams  gape  wide,  from  eaves  to  under- 
pinmng,  and  as  the  knot  holes,  not  **like  angels* 
visits,  few  and  far  between,*'  have  not  retained  their 
sweltered  and  dried*up  knots,  there  is  a  '^preUy 
smart  chance'*  that  the  cattle  will  be  well  ventilated 
summer  and  winter.  To  be  sure,  a  book-reading 
farmer  once  told  him,  that  the  warmer  his  cattle 
were  kept,  the  less  food  they  will  consume,  but  he 
don't  see  why  it  should  be  so,  and  he  don't  be- 
lieve it.  And  so  the  old  bam,  shivering  with  ague- 
fits,  groans  and  creaks  and  whistles  in  the  cold  blasts 
of  wmter.  And  so  shakes  the  old  shed  that  joins 
the  old  bam  to  the  old  house,  and  serves  as  a  shel- 
ter for  the  old  cart  and  old  plow  and  old  harrow, 
above  which,  on  the  old  beams,  roosts  the  cold-be- 
numbed hens  and  the  old  shivering  cock,  with  their 
frozen  combs,  keeping  all  beneath  them  in  a  state 
of  unseemly  nastiness.    •    *    •    • 

In  the  matter  of  drainage,  he  knows  nothing, 
and,  of  course,  does  nothing.  Nor  does  he  keep 
his  grounds  well  eleared  of  stumps  and  stones,  and 
his  stone-wall  free  from  brush  and  weeds.  The 
stumps  he  thinks  will,  by  and  by,  rot  out,  and  the 
stones  will  be  needed  to  mend  the  walls  which  his 
&ther  put  up,  and  when  mending^time  comes,  he 
will  get  hold  of  them.  It  would  be  a  waste  of 
time  and  labor  to  move  them  twice,— K)nce  to  clear 
the  field  and  once  to  mend  the  walL  To  be  sure, 
the  plow  don*t  go  quite  so  easy  nor  so  deep  down 
where  they  lie,  and  sometimes  a  stoutish  rock,  or  a 
young  boulder  among  them,  gives  the  plow  a  hard 
knock  and  yanks  the  cattle's  necks  with  a  sudden 


strain,  but  they  don*t  mind  it  much,  and  in  fact  are 
used  to  it,  like  eels  to  skinning,  and  so,  on  the 
whole,  he  will  let  the  stones  stay  i\ while  longer. 
He  plows,  he  plants,  he  reaps,  he  mows,  he  gathers 
in  his  crops,  as  did  his  fathers  before  him,  except- 
ing that  they  are  not  quiU  bo  heavy  as  they  rued  to 
btf  when  he  was  a  boy,  and  this  he  thinks  is  owing 
to  causes  beyond  his  control,  such  as  more  rain,  or 
more  sun,  or  more  cold,  or  more  heat,  or  more 
something,  or  more  nothing,  than  there  used  to  be 
in  his  good  old  father's  time.  He  puts  on  manure, 
fully  as  much,  and  of  the  same  kmd,  and  in  the 
same  manner,  as  was  done  by  a  long  line  of  '*illus^ 
trious  predecessors,"  but  somehow  or  other,  not 
with  the  same  svccessful  results.  Something  must 
be  the  matter,  but  he  cannot  tell  what  His  neigh- 
bor talks  about  finding  out  what  the  soil  may  have 
lost,  during  the  long  time  it  has  been  under  culti- 
vation, and  of  restoring  the  lost  elements,  and  so 
bringing  back  the  soil  to  its  original  strength,  but 
this  IS  ail  Greek  to  him,  and  he  don't  understand 
Ror  believe  in  Greek.  He  has  never  attempted 
root-crops,  though  strongly  advised  so  to  do,  for 
he  thinks  the  experiment  would  be  of  doubtful 
success,  and  would  require  more  labor  than  he  is 
willing  to  expend,  and  more  hands  than  he  thinks 
he  can  aflbrd. 

We  wish  we  could  extract  more  liberally  from 
this  excellent  address,  as  it  is  full  of  capital  hits  at 
the  loose  ideas  that  prevail  about  farming.  The 
writer  so  mingles  wit  with  wisdom  as  to  make  his 
subject  exceedingly  altracHve  while  he  instmcts. 


For  ihg  Nmo  Bngkmd  Farm». 

THE  FILBEBT. 

That  the  filbert  can  be  successfully  cultivated  in 
this  latitude,  there  appears  to  be  no  doubt,  as  two 
species,  t)ie  eorylus  ro^ata  and  americana  are 
found  growing  wild  in  abundance.  They  are  known 
bv  the  name  of  hazle  nut,  in  this  region.  There  is 
also  a  species  native  in  Europe,  which  is  there  called 
hazle  nut,  and  it  is  said  the  filbert  is  but  an  im- 
proved variety  of  it.  Our  native  kinds  are  both 
shrubs,  but  some  of  the  cultivated  kinds  attain  a 
height  of  thirty  feet  William  Cobbett  sent  a  few 
trees  to  Dublin,  Pennsylvania,  not  more  than  fifty 
years  ago,  which  were  planted,  and  seventeen  years 
after  he  states  that  he  saw  them  when  they  had  at- 
tained the  height  of  twenty  feet,  and  produced  five 
or  six  bushels  m  a  year,  measured  in  the  husk ;  a 
yield  seldom  witnessed  in  England.  He  earnestly 
recommends  the  cultivation  of  them,  and  thinks 
the  climate  extremely  favorable.  In  Europe,  an 
acre  of  land  will  sometimes  produce  two  hundred 
dollars  worth  of  nuts  in  a  year.  In  Italy,  and 
Spain,  they  are  cultivated  to  much  extent,  and  the 
returns  are  very  profitable.  They  may  be  propa- 
gated by  layers  or  grafting. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  experiment  of  cultivating 
the  filbert,  should  be  tried  here,  as  there  are  vast 
quantities  consumed  In  the  United  States ;  and  as 
we  have  almost  every  variety  of  soil  and  climate,  the 
eflbrt  must  be  successful.  It  would  seem  that  New 
England  is  as  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  as  any 
other  section,  from  the  circumstance  of  two  species, 
both  perfectly  hardy,  being  found  indigenous  in 
many  part<  of  it.  O.  V.  Hills. 

Leominster,  Mass.,  1856. 
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For  the  New  Sngland  Farmer' 

PORTRAITS  FROM  THE  FIELI)  AND 

FARM-TARD. 

BT    WILSON    FLAGO. 
THE  OWL. 

In  my  portraits  from  the  field  and  farm-yard  I 
must  not  omit  the  Owl,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  the  feathered  race,  and  in  one  way 
or  another  familiar  to  all  penona.  There  are  about 
fifty  species  belonffing  to  this  tribe ;  but  I  shall  se- 
lect for  my  sketcn  the  common  little  brown  owl, 
(strix  nsevia^  which  is  one  of  the  typical  owls,  and 
affords  a  fair  specimen  of  the  race.  The  owl  has 
been,  by  naturalists,  compared  with  the  cat,  to  which 
he  bears  a  strong  resemblance  in  his  faee,  in  the 
capacity  of  his  vision,  and  in  his  predatory  and  noc- 
turnal habits.  Like  the  cat,  he  sees  most  clearly 
by  twilight,  or  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  seeks  his 
prey  in  the  night  and  spends  the  greater  part  of 
the  day  in  dozing.  He  nas  a  large  head,  round, 
fuU  and  glaring  eves,  set  wide  apart,  and  partially 
encircled  by  a  disk  of  white  feathers,  adding  a  pe- 
culiar and  significant  expression  to  his  face.  His 
hooked  bill  turned  downwards,  so  as  to  resemble 
the  nose  in  a  human  face,  the  general  flatness  of  his 
features,  and  his  upright  position,  yield  him  a  sin- 
gularly grave  and  intelligent  look;  and  it  is  un- 
aoubtedly  on  account  of  these  appearances,  that  he 
was  selected  by  the  ancients  as  the  emblem  of  wis- 
dom, and  was  consecrated  to  Minerva. 

After  his  nocturnal  foiagings,  he  rests  quietly 
during  the  day  in  some  secluded  retreat,  where  he 
is  not  likely  to  be  interrupted.  His  fear  of  dis- 
turbance and  his  wish  to  escape  the  intrusion  of 
other  birds  has  accustomed  him  to  make  his  abode 
in  desolate  and  ruined  buildings,  and  with  these 
solitary  haunts  his  image  is  strongly  associated.  In 
such  places  he  resides  during  the  OEiy,  and  there  in 
company  with  his  mate  he  builds  his  nest  and 
rears  his  young.  In  thinly  settled  countries  he  se- 
lects the  hollows  of  old  trees  and  the  clefts  of 
rocks  for  his  nest  and  his  retreat.  All  the  small 
species  of  the  owl,  however,  seem  to  multiply  with 
the  increase  of  human  population,  living  upon  ^e 
rats  and  mice  that  accumulate  in  old  barns  and 
granaries.  The  habit  of  seeing  the  owl  in  these 
desolate  haunts  which  are  supposed  to  be  the  abode 
of  wicked  spirits,  has  caused  many  superstitions  to 
be  attached  to  his  image.  His  voice  is  supposed 
to  bode  misfortune,  and  his  spectral  visits  are  re- 
garded as  the  forewamings  of  deatL 

The  owl  is  remarkable  for  the  acuteness  of  his 
hearing,  which  enables  him  to  distinguish  the  slight- 
est sounds ;  and  the  plumage  of  his  wings  is  ex- 
tremely soft,  causing  him  to  fly  with  so  little  noise 
as  to  l>e  scarcely  perceptible.  Hence,  while  he  is 
silent  in  his  own  motions,  he  can  perceive  the  least 
motion  or  sound  from  any  other  object,  and  is  able 
to  overtake  his  prey  b^  coming  upon  it  silently  in 
the  darkness.  The  stdlness  of  his  flight  is  one  of 
the  circumstances  that  adds  mystery  to  his  charac- 
ter, and  has  undoubtedly  contributed  to  render  him 
an  object  of  saperstitiouB  dread. 

When  the  owl  is  forced  from  his  retreat  in  the 
daytime  he  is  singularly  defenceless,  and  is  at  the 
mercy  of  his  enemies,  who  seem  to  be  aware  of  his 
helpless  condition.  On  such  occasions  many  of  the 
smaller  birds  assail  him  and  annoy  him  in  various 
ways,  while  his  purblindness  prevents  him  from  de- 
fending himself.    This  is  no  more  than  just  retalia- 


tion upon  an  enemy  who  selects  the  hour  when  oth- 
er biras  are  sleeping,  to  attack  and  devour  them. 
It  is  probable  that  while  sitting  upon  the  branch  of 
a  tree  or  on  a  fence,  after  having  oeen  driven  firom 
his  hiding  place,  he  has  formed  a  subject  for  paint- 
ers, who  have  aiways  delighted  to  introduce  him 
into  their  pictures,  to  add  expression  to  a  desolate 
scene — an  old  deserted  house,  a  ruined  tower  or  an 
ancient  belfry.  Hence  the  owl  deserves  in  a  spe- 
cial manner  to  be  named  among  those  animals 
which  are  called  picturesque. 

I  will  not  enter  into  a  speculation  concerning  the 
origin  of  those  agreeable  emotions  which  are  so  of- 
ten produced  by  the  sight  of  obiects  that  are  sug^ 
gestive  of  ruin  or  desolation.  Nature  has  bene- 
ficially provided  that  many  an  object  which  is  capa- 
ble of  communicating  no  direct  pleasure  to  our 
senses,  shall  send  joy  to  tho  heart  tnrough  the  me- 
dium of  sentiment.  The  figure  of  the  owl  is  close- 
ly allied  with  the  sentiment  of  ruins,  and  to  this 
feeling  of  the  human  soul  we  may  trace  the  pleas- 
ure we  derive  from  the  picture  of  this  Inrd  m  his 
appropriate  scenery.  Two  doves  upon  the  ragged 
branch  of  a  tree  in  a  wild  and  beautiful  sylvan  re- 
treat, are  not  more  sug^tive  of  pleasing  fancies  to 
the  mind,  than  ain  owl  sitting  upon  an  old  gate-post 
near  a  deserted  house. 

I  have  often  listened  with  peculiar  pleasure  to 
the  distant  sounds  of  the  wings  of  night  birds,  on  a 
summer  evening  in  the  country,  white  thev  are  fly- 
ing over  short  distances  in  the  woods.  There  is' a 
mysterious  feeling  excited  by  these  sounds,  that 
seems  to  heighten  the  pleasure  derived  from  the 
delightful  influences  ot  the  season.  But  these 
emotions  are  nothing  in  intensity  to  the  scarcely 

Eerceptible  sound  attending  the  fiight  of  the  owl,  as 
e  ghdes  by  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  or  in  the 
dim  light  of  a  summer  moon.  Similar  in  its  in- 
fluence is  the  dismal  voice  of  this  bird,  ifhkh  is 
heard  most  frequently  during  the  latter  part  of 
summer  and  in  the  autumn,  wnen  the  young  ones 
are  out,  and  use  these  cries  for  purposes  of  mutual 
salutation  and  recoenition. 

These  notes  in  the  species  which  is  the  suljeot  of 
my  remarks,  are  singularly  wild  and  not  unmusicaL 
They  are  far  from  being  disagreeable  to  m^  ear, 
though  they  have  a  cadence  which  is  expressive  of 
dreariness  and  melancholy.  These  notes  might  be 
correctly  represented  on  a  C  flute  by  commencing 
with  D  in  uie  octave,  and  running  down  by  semi- 
tones to  one  octave  below,  and  constantly  repeating 
this  performance,  for  the  space  of  about  a  minute, 
with  occasional  pauses  and  slight  variations.  The 
owl  does  not  slur  the  passage,  and  the  separate 
notes  in  the  scale  may  be  distmctiy  perceived^  with 
intervals  of  about  a  semitone. 

The  owl  is  not  usually  regarded  as  a  useful 
bird.  Perhaps  the  generality  of  the  tribe  deserve 
to  be  considered  only  as  mischievous  Inrds  of  prey» 
and  no  more  deserving  of  mercy  and  protection 
than  the  hawks  to  whidi  they  are  allied.  Not  so 
should  we  regard  the  little  red  owl,  or  his  oonge&er, 
the  bam  owl  of  Europe,  or  any  of  the  smaller  spe- 
cies. The  red  owl  is  very  serviceable  as  a  destroy- 
er of  vermin ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  were  the 
species  to  be  domesticated,  one  pair  of  owls  would 
keep  our  enclosures  almost  entirely  clear  of  rata 
and  mice.  The  owl  flies  low,  because  his  prey  oon- 
sists  of  tiiose  small  quadrupeds  which  are  generally 
out  by  twilight.  It  is  probably  on  account  of  his 
low  flight  that  he  is  so  seldom  seen  when  on  tfaft 
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wiD^.  He  is  said  by  those  who  have  obseired  his 
habits  to  be  remarkably  diligent  and  expert  in  tak- 
ing his  prey,  and  to  be  in  the  habit  of  destroying 
and  carrying  to  bis  nest  a  greater  amount  of  pro- 
ymoa  than  is  necessary  for  the  supply  of  his  lam- 

The  reader  may  form  a  conception  of  the  useful- 
ness of  the  owl  from  the  following  remarks  of  Mr. 
Waterton :  He  says  that  ''if  this  useiul  lurd  caught 
its  food  by  dav,  instead  of  hunting  for  it  by  niffht, 
mankind  would  have'  ocular  demonstration  of  its 
utility  in  thinning  the  country  of  mice ;  and  it 
would  be  protected  and  encouraged  everywhere.  It 
would  be  with  us  what  the  Ibis  was  with  the 
Egyptians.  When  it  has  voung,  it  will  bring  a 
mouse  to  the  nest  every  twelve  or  fifteen  minutes. 
But  in  order  to  have  a  proper  idea  of  the  enormous 
quantity  of  mice  which  this  bird  destroys,  we  must 
examine  the  pellets  which  it  ejects  from  its  stom- 
ach in  the  place  of  its  retreat.  Every  pellet  con- 
tains from  four  to  seven  skeletons  of  mice.  In  six- 
teen months  from  the  time  that  the  apartment  of 
an  owl  on  an  old  gateway  was  cleaned  out,  there 
has  been  a  deposit  of  above  a  bushel  of  pellets. 
*  *  *  When  farmers  complain  that  the  barn  owl 
destroys  the  eggs  of  their  pigeons,  they  lay^  the 
saddle  on  the  wrong  horse.  Tney  oueht  to  put  it  on 
the  rat.  Formerly  i  could  get  very  few  young  pig- 
eons, till  the  rats  were  excluded  effectually  from  the 
dovecote.  Since  that  took  place,  it  has  produced 
a  great  abundance  every  year,  though  the  bam 
owh  frequent  it  and  are  encouraged  all  around  it 
The  bam  owl  merely  reeorts  to  it  for  repose  and 
ooncealment.  If  it  were  really  an  enemy  to  the 
dovecote,  we  should  see  the  pigeons  in  commotion 
as  soon  as  it  begins  his  evening  flight ;  but  the  pig- 
eons heed  it  not ;  whereas,  if  ue  sparrow  hawk  or 
hobby  should  make,  its  appearance,  the  whole  com- 
munity would  be  up  at  once ;  proof  sufficient  that 
the  hm  owl  is  not  looked  upon  as  a  bad  or  even  a 
auspicious  character  bv  the  inhabitants  of  the  dove- 
cote." The  English  Wn  owl  alluded  to  by  Mr. 
Waterton,  is  likewise  indigenous  in  America, 
hough  not  so  common  as  the  red  owL 

Few  persons  are  aware  of  the  vast  amount  of 
mischief  which  may  be  committed  in  our  fields  by 
field-mice,  which,  without  some  such  check  as  that 
of  the  owl,  would  multiply  with  incredible  rapidity. 
Mr.  Jessie  remarks  in  his  ''Gleanings"  that  "an  ex- 
traordinary instance  of  the  rapid  increase  of  mice, 
and  of  the  injury  they  sometimes  do,  occurred  a 
few  years  ago  in  the  new  plantations  made  by  or^ 
der  of  the  Crown  in  Dean  Forest,  Gloucestershire, 
and  in  the  New  Forest,  Hampshire.  Soon  after  the 
formation  of  these  plantations,  a  sudden  and  rapid 
increase  of  mice  took  place  in  them,  which  threat- 
ened destruction  to  the  whole  of  the  young  plants. 
Vast  numbers  of  these  were  killed,  the  mice  having 
eaten  through  the  roots  of  five  year  old  oaks  and 
chestnuts,  generally  just  below  the  surfkceof  the 
ground*  Ilollies  also,  which  ware  five  or  rix  feet 
high,  were  barked  round  the  bottom ;  and  in  some 
instances  the  mice  had  crawled  up  the  tree,  and 
were  seen  feeding  on  the  upper  branches.  Various 
plans  were  devised  for  their  destruction;  traps  were 
set,  poison  laid,  and  cats  turned  out }  but  nothing 
8pp«ured  to  lessen  their  number.  It  was  at  last 
supcgeeted  that  if  holes  were  dug  into  which  the 
mice  might  be  enticed  or  fidl,  their  destmction 
might  be  efiiected."  These  holes  were  made  in 
Dttn  Forest  about  twenty  yards  asunder,  and  from 


eighteen  to  twenty  inches  in  depth,  hollowed  out 
much  wider  at  bottom  than  at  the  top ;  bo  that  the 
animal  when  once  in  could  not  easily  get  out  again. 
In  these  holes  at  least  thirty  thousand  mice  were 
found  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  months,  and  it 
was  calculated  that  a  much  greater  number  were 
taken  out  of  the  holes  by  weasels,  owls,  magpies, 
&C.  The  food  of  the  field-mouse  is  exclusively 
vegetable,  and  hence  it  is  highly  important  to  the 
farmer  to  prevent  its  increase. 


"HOB  OXIT  YOUE  EOW." 

One  laxy  dMj  a  fttmier'i  boy 

Wm  hoelDg  oat  the  own, 
Aod  moodUy  bad  listened  long 

To  bear  tbo  dinner  horn. 
The  welcome  blast  was  beard  at  last, 

And  down  be  dropped  his  hoe  ; 
But  the  good  man  shouted  in  his  ear, 

My  boy,  "hoe  out  your  row !" 

Although  a  "hard  one"  was  the  row. 

To  use  a  plowman's  phrase, 
And  the  lad,  as  sailor's  have  It, 

Beginning  well  to  *'haze" — 
**T  can,"  said  he,  and  manfully 

Be  seised  again  his  hoe  ; 
And  the  good  man  smiled  to  aee 

The  boy  hoe  ont  bis  row. 

The  lad  the  text  remembered. 

And  proved  the  moral  well, 
That  perseverance  to  the  end 

At  last  will  nobly  teU. 
Take  courage,  man !  resolve  yon  can, 

And  strike  a  vigorous  blow ; 
In  life's  great  field  of  varied  toil 

Always  hoe  oat  yoor  row. 


HAY  CAPS. 

Enterprising,  systematic  farmers,  who  drive  their 
work,  and  never  have  so  much  on  hand  at  one  time 
as  to  distract  them,  derive  much  benefit  from  the 
use  of  simple,  cheap  caps  to  cover  their  hay  at  night, 
or  when  there  is  a  prospect  of  stormy  weather.  But 
those  slip-shod,  crotchty  fellows,  who  do  everything 
in  a  hurry  and  always  by  halves,  who  hate  books 
and  manure  cellars,  and  put  a  stone  in  one  end  of 
the  bag  when  they  go  to  mill,  are  not  expected  to 
find  benefit  in  anything  out  of  the  kingdom  of  Old 
Fogydom !  Thof  wouldn't  cover  a  hay  cock  with 
a  cap— not  they,  they  *re  too  slow  for  that.  They 
had  rather  let  it  lay  and  soak  awhile  in  rain  water, 
and  get  it  in  at  their  leisure,  some  day  next  week,per- 
haps.  They  don't  know  whether  the  cap  should  be 
kept  on  through  a  hot  sunny  day,  or  not,  and  they 
wouldn't  kiss  a  pretty  girl  if  they  had  the  chance, 
because  her  lips  were  young !  But  that  is  not  our 
taste.  We  go  for  the  caps,  for  sweet  hay,  sweet 
Ups,  and  young  America  generally,  wishing  Old  Fo- 
gydom all  the  comfort  it  can  find  in  its  arm-chaii 
with  so  many  tantaliring  objects  about  it. 


A  Sdcplb  AND  Probahlt  Efficacious  Aim- 
DOTEi—A  correspondent  of  the  London  Literanr 
Gazette,  alluding  to  the  numerous  cases  of  death 
from  aocidentaf  poisoning,  adds :   "I  venture  ia 
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affirm  there  is  scarce  even  a  cottage  in  this  country 
that  does  not  contain  an  inTaluable,  certain,  imme- 
diate remedy  for  such  events — nothing  more  than 
a  dessert  spoonful  of  made  mustard,  mixed  in  a 
tumbler  of  warm  water,  and  drauk  immediately.  It 
acts  as  an  emetic,  is  always  ready,  and  may  be  used 
with  safety  in  any  case  where  one  is  required." 


FARMERS*  OARBEHS. 

As  a  general  thing,  farmers  do  not  proyide 
themselves  with  good  gardens ;  at  least,  so  fiir  as 
the  writer  has  travelled,  he  has  seldom  teen  what 
he  would  call  a  good  garden  on  farms.  The  ex- 
cuse for  this  neglect  is  generally  the  same  with  all 
of  them — they  **have  no  time  to  attend  to  such 
small  matters."  And  yet  it  may  safely  be  asserted 
that  an  acre  of  ground  appropriated  to  a  good  gar- 
den will  be  more  profitable  to  the  farmer  than  any 
other  ten  acres  of  the  farm.  The  interests  of  the 
fiainner,  the  comforts  of  his  fhmilv,  the  good  condi- 
tion and  health  of  his  whole  household,  require 
such  a  garden  on  every  farm  in  tha  country.  And 
it  should  be  a  garden — not  a  mere  exucse  for  one 
a  mere  weedy  patch.  It  should  be  one  so  managed 
and  arranged  tnat  every  vegetable  of  a  wholesome 
quality  for  human  food  should  be  raised  in  it  in 
perfection,  and  at  the  earliest  season.  After  a 
Winter's  diet  on  solid  and  generally  salt  animal 
food,  the  human  constitution  requires  the  deterg- 
ing operations  of  free  vegetable  and  fruit  diet,  and, 
aa  a  general  rule,  no  one  can  dispense  with  it  safe- 
ly. Besides  this,  the  natural  appetite  calls  for  it, 
and  there  are  few  pleasures  that  may  be  so  safely 
and  even  beneficially  indulged  in.  In  the  latter 
part  of  Winter  and  early  in  Spring,  measures 
should  be  taken  to  secure  early  vegetables  of  all 
kinds  capable  of  early  cultivation.  Details  will  not 
be  expected  here ;   there  are  other  books  and  pa- 

Eers  ap])ropriate  to  such  information ;  but  I  cannot 
elp  saying,  that  when  I  am  at  a  farm-house,  at  a 
season  when  early  peas,  beans,  cabbage,  cucumbers, 
potatoes,  green  com,  lettuce,  &c.,  are  properly  in 
season,  and  find  none  of  these  luxuries  on  the  ta- 
ble— nothing  but  the  bhie  beef,  salt  pork  and  beans 
or  potatoes  of  Winter — I  am  free  to  say  I  do  not 
envy  that  farmer's  life  nor  his  family  their  enjoy- 
ments. These  very  people  are  fond  enough  of  such 
things  when  they  go  to  the  city,  and  it  is  not  there- 
fore want  of  taste.  It  is  simply  the  fault  of  negli- 
gence. Why  may  not  every  farmer  in  the  State 
have  every  kmd  of  early  vegetables  on  his  table  as 
early  as  any  gardener  near  the  cities  can  raise  them  ? 
There  is  not  a  single  reason  why  he  ^ould  not,  while 
there  are  a  great  many  why  ne  should.  The  gar- 
deners have  to  incur  a  ver}*  considerable  expense 
in  procuring  hoi  manure  for  their  hot-beds,  while 
the  farmer  has  it  in  his  barn-yard.  The  gardener 
has  every  thing  to  purchase,  and  draw  a  considera- 
ble distance,  while  the  farmer  has  nothing  to  buy. 
The  small  quantity  of  lumber  required  is  probably 
rotting  on  his  premises.  It  would  only  be  a  source 
of  amusement  during  Winter  for  him  to  construct 
the  frame  of  a  hot  bed,  and  prepare  the  manure 
and  bed  for  use.  Having  done  this,  and  got  his 
plants  in  a  thrifty  state,  he  can,  in  a  short  time, 
when  the  season  arrives,  get  his  garden  ground  in 
order  and  make  his  plantations.  And  then  he  will 
have  these  vegetable  luxuries  as  early  as  many  of 
his  town  friends  can  purchase  them  It  only  re- 
quires a  little  industry  and  attention  to  accomplish 


this,  and,  as  said  before^  his  enjoyment,  bis  healtht 
and  even  his  interest,  as  well  as  the  comforts  of  his 
fiimily,  will  be  benefited  by  it. — Exehangt, 


THE  USE  OF  THE  ETES. 

The  proper  adjustment  of  the  light  is  very  ixn- 
])ortant  to  the  close  reader  and  student.  AJtera- 
tions  of  light  and  darkness  distress  weak  eyes,  and 
debilitate  those  which  are  «ound.  The  sudden 
transition  from  dark  to  light  rooms,  the  degree  of 
light  in  the  study  room,  the  manner  in  which  the 
light  &lls  upon  the  page,  are  all  important  consid- 
erations, though  apparently  trifling  in  themselvea. 
Too  little  light  debilitates  the  eye  and  compela 
over-action,  while  too  much  dazzles  and  confuses^ 
and  causes  a  morbid  sensibility  of  the  organ.  The 
student  should  not,  after  sitting  in  the  dark  to 
meditate,  suddenly  commence  his  studies.  There 
should  be  sufficient  light  to  see  easily.  The  light 
should  be  eaually  distributed,  and  not  reflected  or 
concentratea.  The  practice  of  wearing  green  shades 
is  bad,  unless  there  is  a  deficiency  in  the  prominen- 
cy of  the  eye  or  a  peculiar  weakness  of  the  sight. 
Reading  or  writing  by  twilight  or  moonlight,  and 
looking  at  lightning,  are  attended  with  danger  to 
the  sight.  Sitting  in  front  of  a  window  with  a 
book  on  the  knees,  sitting  with  the  back  directly  to 
any  open  window,  and  permitting  strong  light  to 
fall  immediately  upon  the  paper,  holding  a  candle 
between  the  eye  and  the  book,  are  all  practices 
likely  to  debilitate  the  sight.  The  lieht  should  (all 
obliquely  from  above,  over  the  left  shoulder. — Sci- 
entijic  American, 

NEW  *B00K8. 

The  FAMaT  Kitchen  Gardener.  By  Robert 
Bidtt.  A  new  edition  with  twenty-five  engravings. 
This  is  an  excellent  woik,  containing  plain  and 
curate  descriptions  of  the  different  species  and 
rieties  of  culinary  vegetables.  Saxton  &  Ca,  N. 
Y.,  and  81  Washington  St.,  Boston.  Price  50 
cents. 

French  UNiyERSAL  Exposition  op  Procrea- 
TTVE  Animals,  and  of  Agricultural  Implements  and 
Products,  for  the  years  1856  and  1B67,  A  copy  of 
the  above  has  been  received  from  the  Secretary  of 
State  at  Washington.  It  gives  a  list  of  the  premi- 
ums, classes  of  stock  and  implements,  and  conditions 
of  the  Exposition. 

Treatise  on  the  Strawberry.  By  Samud 
S,  Brown.  Price  15  cents.  It  contains  about  all 
the  information  necessary  for  a  successful  culture 
of  the  plant. 

An  Address  delivered  before  the  York 
County  Agricultural  Society,  October  4,  1856,  by 
Oen.  Henry  K.  Oliver,  of  Lawrence,  Mass.  Ex- 
cellent. Twenty-five  pages,  small  type,  yet  all  ex- 
cellent The  General  has  the  happy  &culty  of  so 
mingling  wisdom  with  his  wit,  that  while  erery 
page  attracts,  it  also  instructs.  We  shall  find  room 
in  another  column  for  some  extracts,  and  only 
wish  we  could  give  the  reader  the  whole  address. 
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PBOPBSSOB  ZABOCK  THOMPSOH. 

We  copy  fiom  the  Franklin  County  Journal, 
Vt,  the  following  memoir  of  Professor  Zadock 


and  published  it  in  so  condensed  and  cheap  a  form 
as  to  place  it  within  the  reach  of  every  iamily  in 
the  State,  having  but  little  regard  to  a  pecuniary 
recompense  from  the  sale  of  a  book  wnich  had 


Thompson,  of  Vermont,  a  gentleman  who  did  much ;  post  so  much  travel,  research,  time  and  expense  in 
to  develop  the  advantages  and  charms  of  rural 
Kfe, — a  true' friend  of  the  &rmer,  and  one  who  has 
left  a  healthful  impress  upon  the  region  where  he 
lived.  We  have  been  obliged  to  omit  some  por- 
tions of  the  Memoir  as  it  was  sent  us,  as  the  char- 
acter of  our  journal  will  not  admit  very  long  ones. 

Propessob  Zabock  Thompson  died  at  Burling- 
ton on  the  19th  day  of  January,  1856,  of  ossifica- 
tion of  the  heart.    He  was  bom  in  Bridgewater, 


Windsor  County,  Vermont,  in  the  year  1796,  and, 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  must  have  been  in  the  six- 
tieth year  of  his  age.  His  early  life  was  a  contin- 
ual struggle  with  poverty,  and  his  education  was 
acquired  while  successfully  combatting  the  evils 
of  pecuniary  embarrassment.    At   the   advanced 


Its  preparation. 

rror.  Thompson  found  time  also  to  prepare  an* 
nual  astronomical  calculations  for  the  Messrs.  Wal- 
tons  of  Montpelier,  and  to  publish  a  valuable  arith- 
metic and  elementary  work  on  the  Geology  and 
Geography  of  Vermont,  for  the  use  of  schools, 
both  prepared  in  the  systematic,  lucid  and  con- 
densea  manner  which  imparted  so  much  value  to 
all  of  his  publications. 

In  1845,  Governor  Slade  appointed  Profl 
Charles  B.  Adams,  State  Geologist,  who,  with  the 
approbation  of  the  Governor,  appointed  the  subject 
of  this  memoir  one  of  his  assistants  in  the  field  la* 
bor.  Pro£  Thompson  and  the  Rev.  S.  R.  Hall, 
the  other  assistant,  visited  and  explored  ''more  or 
less  thoroughly*' about  110  townships  in  one  sea- 
son ;  and  Prof.  Thompson  was  actively  engaged 


a^  of  27  years  he  was  graduated  from  the  Univer-;in  this  important  scientific  labor  imtil  the  Legisla- 
sity  of  Vermont,  having  for  his  classmate  in  l823jtm>e  of  Vermont  neglected  to  make  an  appropria- 
and  now  living,  the  Hon.  Frederick  H.  Allen,  anjtion  for  a  Final  Report  on  the  Geology  of  our 
eminent  lawyer  in  Boston,  and  Warren  Hoxie,  of ^tate,  and  thus  permitted  the  materials,  manu- 


Westford,  Vermont.  Within  a  twelvemonth  from 
his  graduation  he  published  at  Montpelier,  his 
"Gazetteer  of  Vermont,"  pp.  312,  and,  in  1833,  he 
published,  at  Burlington,  his  "History  of  Vermont 
n-om  its  early  settlement  to  the  dose  of  the  year 
1832,"  pp.  252.  In  the  year  1832  he  was  editor 
of  and  principal  contributor  to  the  "Green  Moun- 

4^.^.      M>s^„^mJ4^,^i  "      m.     vnnM^KIw    *MOflin«inA    v\iiK1ib(i<>/1 


scripts,  books,  and  specimens  belonging  to  the  Sur- 
vey to  remain  at  Montpelier  and  Burlington, 
locked  up  in  about  fifty  boxes.  The  brief  and  ex- 
pressive Report  of  Pro£  Thompson  addressed  to 
Gov.  Coolidge,  in  October,  1849,  was  published  in 
the  appendix  of  the  House  Journal  for  that  year, 
and  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  folly  of  which  our 


iam  Repository, '*  a  monthly  magazine  published ,  ytate  has  been  guilty  in  regard  to  the  matter  of  a 
for  about  a  year  in  Burlington.    After  pursuing  ^    ^    •    i   «  *iv      .v  •  „     *  xi.. 

his  study  of  theology,  and  occasionally  teaching  at 
the  "Vermont  Episcopal  Institute"  and  elsewhere, 
he  was  prepared  for  orders  and  was  ordained  to 
the  diaconate  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
by  the  Rt  Rev.  Bishop  Hopkins,  in  1836.^  He 
subsequently  preached  in  several  parishes  in  North- 
em  Vermont  and  New  York,  and  supplied  the  pul- 
pit at  St.  Paul's  Church,  Burlington,  auring  the  ill- 
ness or  absence  of  the  Rector;  but  his  feeble 
health  prevented  his  assuming  the  active  and  oner- 
ous labors  of  a  parish. 

Ever  since  the  publication  of  the  books  before 
mentioned,  he  had  contemplated  a  larger  and  more 
comprehensive  work  which  would  embrace  the 
General  History  of  Vermont,  both  natural  and  civil 
From  1838  to  1842  he  devoted  the  greater  part 
of  his  time  to  preparing  and  publishing  his  "Natu- 
ral, CSvil  and  Statistical  History  of  Vermont" 

The  prosecution  of  this  purpose  necessarily 
brought  him  into  contact  or  correspondence  with 
the  naturalists  of  the  country.  In  completing  his 
account  of  the  birds  of  Vermont  he  was  greatly 
assisted  by  Dr.  Thomas  M.  Brewer,  of  Boston ;  in 
determining  several  species  of  reptiles  and  fishes, 
he  was  aided  by  Dr.  D.  H.  Storer,  also  of  Boston. 
For  a  faH  description  of  our  molluscous  animals, 
he  was  mdebted  to  Prof.  Charles  B.  Adams,  then 
of  Middlebury  College,  and  to  Prof.  George  W. 
Benedict,  then  of  the  University  of  Vermont  For 
his  catalogue  of  plants,  he  was  indebted  to  the  late 
William  Oakes,  of  Ipswich,  Mass.,  to  Prof.  Joseph 
Torrey,  William  F.  Macrae,  and  John  Carey,  Esq., 
and  others.  With  these  aids  in  his  arduous 
labors.  Prof.  Thompson  succeeded  in  embracing 
in  his  work  every  thing  of  special  importance  rela- 
tive to  the  Natural  and  Civil  History  of  Vermont ; 


Geological  Survey.  After  the  suspension  of  the 
Geological  Survey,  Dr.  Horace  Eaton,  Governor  of 
the  State  in  1847,  appointed  Prof.  Thompson  to 
carry  out  the  Resolution  of  the  Legislature  in  rela- 
tion to  international,  literary  and  scientific  ex- 
changes ;  and  in  pursuance  of  his  appointment  he 
presented  the  exchange  system  in  its  clearest  light, 
so  that  it  commendea  itself  to  the  approbation  of 
every  benevolent  mind.  The  preparation  of  the  Re- 
port of  "Proce^din^  and  Instrucdons,"  which,  by 
the  bye,  was  beautifully  printed  in  a  pamphlet  of 
80  pages,  reflected  great  credit  upon  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, and  upon  the  State,  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  de» 
plored  that  the  historical  interest  whicn  was  then 
awakened  throughout  the  State,  by  the  visit  of  the 
Founder  of  the  System  of  Exchanges,  and  by  the 
labors  of  such  men  as  Prof.  Thompson,  Hon.  Hi- 
land  Hall,  of  Bennington,  Henry  Stevens,  of  Bar- 
net,  Daniel  P.  Thompson,  of  Montpelier,  Prof. 
James  D.  Butler,  then  of  Norwich,  Vt,and  others, 
should  so  soon  and  so  thoroughly  have  subsided 
and  become  almost  extinct 

In  June,  1850,  Prof.  Thompson  delivered  upon 
invitation  an  address  at  Boston,  before  the  Boston 
Society  of  Natural  History,  in  which  he  made  th»^ 
announcement  that  "what  he  had  accomplished  in 
the  business  of  Natural  History,  he  had  done  toUhout 
any  associaUs  engaged  in  like  pursuiU,  without 
having  any  ctccess  to  collections  of  specimenst  and 
almost  vnikout  hooks.**  In  that  admirable  address^ 
(which  by  the  way  was  printed  by  his  devoted 
friend  and  neighbor,  Chauncey  Goodrich,  Esq.,  in 
1850,  in  a  pamphlet  of  32  pages,)  he  illustratea  the 
importance  ana  difficulties  of  a  thorough  emlHva* 
iion  of  JSTatural  History ,  in  country  pUtceSf  insist- 
ing that  a  habit  of  observation  and  comparison  of 
objects  of  Natural  History  could  be  as  quickly  ao- 
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quired  in  the  country  as  in  the  city,  and  urging 
^at  the  study  of  Natural  History  should  be  more 
generally  taught  in  our  common  schools  and  colle- 
ges, for  the  obvious  reason  that  such  a  study 
"would  refine  and  improve  the  moral  sensibiUties 
of  our  people,  and  sharpen  and  invigorate  their  in- 
tellectual powers." 

In  such  labors,  beset  with  the  difficulties  so  free- 
ly confessed  before  the  "Solid  Men  of  Boston"  on 
the  occasion  of  the  delivery  of  the  last  mentioned 
address,  he  passed  his  quiet  life.  At  one  time  he 
was  a  teacher  of  the  exact  science;  at  another 
time  prosecuting  his  researches  into  Natural  Histo- 
ry ;  and  then  he  might  be  found  preaching  in  his 
modest  and  reverential  manner  tne  sublime  doc- 
trines of  the  Christian  creed  which  he  had  adopted, 
and  whether  in  or  out  of  the  pulpit,  always  seen  and 
known  as  the  industrious,  patient,  humble  and  ex- 
emplarv  disdple  of  Him  wno  was  bom  in  the  man- 
ger and  died  on  the  cross.  Prof.  Thompson  thus 
won  friends,  not  "in  single  spies  but  in  battalions," 
friends  who  knowing  the  anxieties  be  felt  to  see 
the  wonders  of  the  great  exhibition  at  London,  in 
1851,  gladly  put  into  his  purse  that  "material  aid," 
of  which  teaching  and  preaching  and  authorship 
had  not  gathered  a  superabundance.  Chiefly 
through  the  kindness  of  friends,  which  he  has  beau- 
tifully acknowledged  in  one  of  his  books,  he  was 
enabled  to  enjoy^  a  trip  to  the  Old  World,  "behold- 
ing the  wonders  of  the  great  deep,  and  seeing  and 
aomirin^  the  wonderful  things  of  Nature  and  Art 
which  he  beyond  it"  After  an  absence  of  three 
months,  spending  a  few  weeks  in  London  and  Paris 
and  after  travelling  about  7500  miles,  he  came 
back  refreshed  in  spirit  and  health  to  his  humble 
dwelling  at  Burlington,  and  after  a  while  yielded 
to  the  importunities  of  his  friends,  and  pubhshed  a 
neat  volume  of  143  pages,  entitled  a  "Journal  of  a 
trip  to  London,  Pans,  and  the  Great  Exhibition  in 
1851."  Although  this  "Journal"  is  composed  of 
notes  for  each  day  from  May  until  August,  jotted 
down  when  travelling  or  sight-seeing,  for  the  pri- 
vate eye  of  family  and  frien(&,  and  with  no  expecta- 
tion that  they  would  ever  be  printed  ;  yet  they 
contain  much  that  is  new  and  valuable,  and  al- 
though published  as  a  "thank  offering  to  his 
friends,"  yet  the  reading  public  have  perused  it 
with  equal  pleasure  and  pront 

Since  the  publication  of  his  History  of  Vermont 
in  1842,  railroads  and  magnetic  telegraphs  have 
been  introduced  Into  the  State,  and  ouier  changes 
have  taken  place ;  and  early  in  1853,  Prof.  Thomp- 
son  published  an  appendix  to  the  History,  chiefly 
in  the  department  of  th6  Natural  History.  This 
appendix,  although,  containing  only  64  pages,  is  a 
most  valuable  supplement  to  his  large  work,  and  if 
his  lifis  had  been  spared  a  few  years,  as  he  says  in 
the  Preface,  he  might  have  re-written  the  whole 
history. 

We  have  now  arrived  in  chronological  order  at 
his  last  work  upon  which  the  professor  vnis  en- 
gaged when  the  summons  came  lor  him  to  join  the 
majority  and  be  gathered  to  his  fathers.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  labors  of  Prof.  Adams  and 
bis  assistant  had  ceased  in  1847  on  behalf  of  the 
.State.  The  cold  shoulder  of  "men  most  noted  for 
\visdom  and  virtue"  was  turned  towards  them,  after 
it  was  an  established  fact  *Hhat  as  much  labor  was 
paformtdf  and  as  much  invesitgalion  effected^  as 
ware  ever  accomplished  with  the  same  expetidUurein 
<Miy  other  Slate,**    Prof.  Adams'  final  report  was 


never  made,  and  January  19th,  1853,  he  died  on 
the  island  of  St.  Thomas,  W.  I.,  cut  down  in  the 
prime  of  life  and  usefulness,  when  all  that  remained 
of  the  geological  survey  of  Vermont  was  shut  up 
in  short  hand  in  the  field  books  of  the  State  Geo£> 
ogist,  and  his  assistants,  or  locked  up  in  the  fifty 
boxes  of  uiiticketed  and  untrimmed  specimens  at 
Burlington  and  Montpelier.  Years  after  the  field 
worii  was  done,  and  when  Prof.  Adams  was  slum- 
bering in  his  grave,  the  "men  most  noted  for  wis- 
dom and  virtue"  discovered  that  they  had  made  a 
mistake  in  arresting  the  proe^ess  of  the  sinrey. 
Then  it  was  that  Prof.  Zadock  Thompson  was  ap- 
pointed by  statute,  State  Naturahst,  with  the  follow- 
mg  duties :  "To  enter  upon  a  thorough  prosecution 
and  completion  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  the 
State,  emhiBcing  therein  full  and  scientific  exami- 
nation and  descnption  of  its  rocks,  soils,  metals  and 
minerals ;  make  careful  and  complete  assays  and 
analyses  of  the  same,  and  prepare  the  results  of  his 
labors  for  publicadon,  under  the  three  following 
titles,  to  wit : 

1.  Physical  Geography,  Scientific  Geclogy  and 
Mineralogy. 

2.  Economical  Geology,  embracing  Botany  and 
Agriculture. 

3.  General  Zoology  of  the  State." 

Session  Laws,  1853,  pp.  45, 46. 

He  was  pursuing  the  labors  of  this  responsible 
task  which  the  State  had  honorably  to  herself  and 
to  him,  commissioned  him  to  perform,  when  death 
bereaved  his  family  and  friends  and  the  commu- 
nity of  a  man,  who  in  all  things  was  the  type  and 
exemplar  of  his  race.  On  tne  same  day,  three 
years  Defore,  his  predecessor  went  to  his  long  home, 
both  leaving  the  matter  of  a  geological  survey  In 
which  both  delighted,  and  in  which  both  had  spent 
long  nights  and  laborious  days,  still  unfinished. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  Profl  Thompson  was  a 
Professor  of  Natural  History  in  the  University  of 
Vermont,  an  institution  to  which  he  had  been 
greatly  attached  smce  his  graduation  in  1823 ;  and 
the  eminent  self-taught  naturalist  who  had  devoted 
his  life  in  a  quiet  and  unpretending  way  to  inde- 
pendent scientific  inquiry  and  the  labors  of  author- 
ship and  the  ministry,  died  in  his  humble  dwelling 
near  the  University,  with  his  intellectual  armor  on, 
ere  his  "eye  had  grown  dim,  or  his  natural  force 
abated."  Dr.  Thomas  M.  Brewer,  editor  of  the 
Boston  Mas,  and  a  naturalist  of  great  research  and 
acquirement,  thus  alludes  in  touching  language  to 
the  death  of  his  valuable  friend : 

"His  loss,  both  as  a  citizen  and  a  public  man — 
he  has  not  left  his  superior  in  science  behind  hinif 
in  his  own  State — is  one  of  no  ordinary  character. 
We  have  known  him  long  and  well,  and  in  speak- 
ing of  such  a  loss,  we  know  not  which  most  to 
sympathize  with,  the  family  from  whom  has  been 
taken  the  upright,  devoted  and  kind-hearted  head, 
or  that  larger  family  of  science,  who  have  lost  an 
honored  and  most  valuable  member.  Modest  and 
unassuming,  diligent'  and  indefatigable  in  his  sci- 
entific pursuits,  attentive  to  all,  whether  about  liim 
or  at  a  distance,  and  whether  fiiends  or  strangen, 
no  man  will  be  more  missed,  not  merely  in  his  im- 
mediate circle  of  family  and  friends,  but  in  that 
larger  sphere  of  the  lovers  of  natural  science,  than 
Zadock  Thompson. 

At  any  time  we  should  hear  of  the  death  of  such 
a  man  with  deep  regret  and  grief,  and  these  feel- 
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ings  are  increased  in  the  present  case,  when  we  re- 
member that  he  has  been  called  firom  the  field  of 
his  usefulness  when  the  great  work  of  his  most 
useful  life  baa  been  but  partly  done.  But  he  has 
been  taken,  and  we  may  not  murmur  at  the  inscru- 
table decree  by  which  that  work  has  been  arrested, 
iu9t  as  it  was  on  the  eve  of  completion.  New 
"England  may  have  more  brilliant  and  more  popu- 
lar illustrators  of  her  natural  science,  but  one  more 
thorough,  or  more  devoted,  we  have  never  known ; 
nor  one  who  once  known,  has  been  more  honored 
and  esteemed  by  naturalists,  or  beloved  by  friends, 
than  the  late  Professor  Zadock  Thompson." 

After  these  elegant  and  deserved  tributes,  [a 
portion  omitted. — ^£d.]  little  remains  for  our  partial 
pen  to  add.  We  have  known  him  well  since  1834, 
m  his  various  relations,  as  a  teacher,  as  a  clergy- 
man, as  a  professor,  as  a  correspondent  and  a  friend. 
During  the  quarter  of  a  century  that  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  instruction  of  youth,  to  the  labors  of 
authorship  and  to  scientific  research,  he  exhibited 
himself  as  an  unselfish,  and  unambiiious  man.  He 
loved  his  pupils,  his  friends,  his  church,  his  associ- 
ates, his  State,  his  town,  and  above  all,  ki3  home. 
As  a  teacher,  he  was  kind  and  thorough ;  as  a  cler- 
gyman, what  has  been  appropriately  called  his 
"deep  and  unconquerable  modesty  of  spirit"  pre- 
vented his  ever  rising  above  the  Diaconate  in  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  church. 

As  an  author,  he  has  won  high  distinction  for 
the  profundity  of  his  research,  and  wonderful  accu- 
racy of  date  and  detul  has  characterized  all  of  his 
historical  productions.  His  astronomical  and  me- 
teorological observations  were  carefully  made  and 
noted,  and  he  was  one  of  the  best  and  most  reliable 
correspondents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

As  nis  life  has  been  chiefly  spent  in  the  develop- 
ment and  illustration  of  the  natural  productions  of 
his  native  State,  the  scientific  world,  and  especial- 
ly Vermonters,  will  cherish  his  memory  as  that  of  a 
man  who  devoted  his  life  with  energy  and  single- 
ness of  purfjose  to  obiects  of  lasting  interest  and 
usefulness  to  the  whole  community. 

Lei  the  memory  of  such  mai  be  kept  in  perpetual 
Uoom!  SuuM  CuiQUE. 

SL  Jilbans,  Vl. 

A  WIFE'S  INFLUENCE. 

A  woman,  in  many  instances,  has  her  husband's 
fortune  in  her  power,  because  she  may  or  may  not 
conform  to  his  circumstances.  This  is  her  first  du- 
ty, and  it  ought  to  be  her  pride.  No  passion  for 
luxury  or  display  ought  to  tempt  her  for  a  mo- 
ment to  deviate  in  the  least  degree  from  this  line 
of  conduct.  She  will  find  her  respectability  in  it 
Anv  other  course  is  wretchedness  itself,  and  inevi- 
tably leads  to  ruin. 

Nothing  can  be  more  miserable  than  to  keep  up 
appearances.  If  it  could  succeed,  it  would  cost 
more  than  it  is  worth ;  as  it  never  can,  its  failure 
involves  the  deepest  mortification.  Some  of  the 
sublimest  exhibitions  of  human  virtue  have  been 
made  by  women  who  have  been  precipitated  sud- 
denly from  wealth  and  splendor  to  absolute  want 

Then  a  man's  fortunes  are  in  the  hands  of  his 
wife,  inasmuch  ^as  his  own  power  of  exertion  de- 
pends on  her.  His  moral  strength  is  inconceivably 
mcreased  by  her  sympathy,  her  counsel,  her  aid. 
She  can  aid  him  immensely,  by  relieving  him  of 


everything  which  she  is  capable  of  taking  upon 
herself.  His  own  employments  are  usually  such  as 
to  require  his  whole  time  and  his  whole  mind. 

A  good  wife  will  never  sufier  her  husband's  at- 
tention to  be  distracted  by  details  to  which  her  own 
time  and  talents  are  adequate.  If  she  be  prompt- 
ed by  true  afiection  and  good  sense,  she  will  per- 
ceive that  when  his  spirits  are  borne  down  and 
overwhelmed,  she,  of  all  human  beings,  can  minis- 
ter to  its  needs.  For  the  sick  soul  her  nursing  is 
quite  as  sovereign  as  it  is  for  corporeal  ills.  If  it  be 
weary,  in  her  assiduity  it  finds  repose  and  refresh- 
ment If  it  be  harassed  and  worn  to  a  morbid  irri- 
tability, her  gentle  tones  steal  over  it  with  a  sooth- 
ing more  potent  than  the  most  exquisite  music.  If 
every  enterprise  be  dead,  her  patience  and  forti- 
tude have  the  power  to  rekindle  them  in  the  heart, 
and  he  again  goes  forth  to  renew  the  encounter 
with  the  toils  and  troubles  of  life. — Life  lUuaira- 
led.  

HASSACHUSETT8  TBANSACTIONS. 

ECONOMY.  • 

We  have  already  acknowledged  the  reception  of 
the  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Massachusetts  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  have  no- 
ticed very  briefly  some  of  the  contents  of  this 
Hand-book  of  Agriculture  in  our  Commonwealth. 
And  now  as  we  lay  down  the  volume  after  another 
partial  examination  of  its  contents,  and  with  afresh 
admiration  for  the  excellency  of  its  arrangement, 
we  feel  impelled  to  write  a  lecture  on  Economy ! 
We  hardly  know  how  the  perusal  of  this  volume 
has  suggested  this  topic.  It  may  have  been  an  in- 
distinct view  of  the  labor  and  expense  which  the 
book  itself  must  have  cost,  freighted  as  it  is  with 
so  much  information  upon  the  details  and  results 
of  the  labor  expended  upon  the  soil  in  all  parts  of 
the  State,  from  the  cranberry  meadows  of  the  Cape- 
codders,  to  the  sweet-scented  buttries  among  the 
hills  of  Berkshire.  It  may  have  been  a  twinge  of 
the  purse,  as  we  read  with  so  much  interest'  the 
dissertation  of  the  Secretary  upon  farm  imple- 
ments, and  examined  with  so  much  curiosity  the 
many  cuts  with  which  his  subject  is  illustrated ;  or, 
the  remark  of  the  Norfolk  County  Committee  on 
the  same  subject,  that,  ''There  seems  to  be  a  prin- 
ciple at  work  which  requires  that,  in  proportion  as 
the  firuits  of  the  earth  are  aided  in  their  produc- 
tion by  beautiful  and  superior  implements,  the  more 
costly  they  shall  become."  •  •  •  •  "What  is  the 
peculiar  blessings  of  improvements  so  greatly  ex- 
tolled, if  the  result  of  their  introduction  is  chiefly 
seen  in  the  enhancement  of  the  price  of  the  nec- 
essaries of  life,  to  such  an  extreme  as  to  drive 
people  from  the  homes  of  their  childhood  to  a  coun- 
try where  the  boasted  civilization  of  our  sections 
have  but  just  commenced  to  dawn  ?"  Perhaps  our 
mind  was  directed  to  the  subject  of  economy  by 
the  several  reports  on  Domestic  Manufactures; 
for  the  chairman  of  the  Hampshire,  Franklin  and 
Hampden  Committee  says,  the    times    have  eo 
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changed  i?ithin  the  memory  of  some  now  livingi 
that  of  many  households,  to  whom  a  few  years 
since  the  description  of  Solomon  would  apply, — 
"Who  seeketh  wool  and  flax,  and  worketh  diligent- 
ly with  their  hands,"  it  may  now  with  truth  be  said 
— "they  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin."  The  valu- 
able selection  of  agricultural  Addresses,  which  oc- 
cupy the  130  last  pages  of  the  volume,  as  they  dis- 
cuss "Chemistry  and  Farmingji"  "The  condition  of 
Agriculture,"  "Farming  in  New  England,"  "The 
Farmer's  Wants,"  "The  Farmer's  Errors,"  "The 
Future  of  Agriculture,"  "Practical  Suggestions  on 
Farming,"  "Relations  of  the  East  and  West," 
"The  Farmer,"  "Chemistry  of  Agriculture,"  and 
"Agricultural  Societies,"  may  have  set  us  thinking 
of  Economy. 

What  great  thoughts  these  addresses  suggest ! 
What  noble  fields  they  open  to  our  view !  How 
much  therA  yet  to  learn,  how  much  yet  to  do ! 
Would  that  we  could  whisper  in  the  ear  of  every 
yoimg  farmer  in  New  England,  be  economical ; 
save  your  money,  save  your  strength,  save  your 
time !  Save  them  for  your  farm — save  them  for 
your  mind — save  them  for  New  England.  Let 
others  wear  fine  coats ;  let  others  enjoy  the 

"Midnl^  dances  and  the  public  flhow,*' 

let  others  build  large  and  costly  houses  for  the  ad- 
miration of  passers-by,  and  fill  them  with  expensive 
furniture  because  their  neighbors  do ;  let  others 
find  themselves  obliged  to  go  West,  to  hide  them- 
selves from  the  results  of  their  extravagant  notions. 
They  will  be  sorry  for  it  We  fully  believe  that  it 
is  want  of  economy — a  vague  hope  of  getting  into 
some  place  where  their  own  circumstances  and  the 
example  of  their  neighbors  shall  compel  them  to 
be  less  extravagant — that  is  driving  thousands  from 
New  England,  and  from  comforts  and  conveniences 
which  they  find  they  must  have  here,  but  which 
they,  strangely  enough,  think  they  can  do  without, 
just  as  well  as  not,  when  they  but  once  get  to  the 
West !  It  is  extravagance,  and  not  as  the  Norfolk 
committee  say,  the  "superb  instruments  which  have 
now  become  objects  of  attraction,  and  almost  ven- 
eration, in  the  crystal  palaces  of  the  world,"  that  is 
driving  our  people  from  the  "homes  of  their  child- 
hood." We  might  enumerate  many  of  the  evils 
of  extravagance,  but  we  think  it  enough  to  charge 
that  vice  with  impairing  our  enjoyment  of  such  pub- 
lications as  this  Third  Report  on  the  Agriculture  of 
Alassachusetts,  by  reminding  us  that  many  have  not 
the  means  of  profiting  by  its  suggestions. 

The  great  want  of  New  England  farmers,  is  cap- 
ital— ^is  the  money  to  cultivate  as  weU  as  they  know 
how,  and  as  well  as  they  can  learn  how,  to  do  it. 
And  probably  in  no  part  of  the  world  have  an 
equal  number  of  farmers  so  much  capital  invested 
in  fine  clothing,  costly  houses,  expensive  furniture, 
nice  cjinia^os  Jind  other  luxuries,  that  add  nothing 


to  their  resources,  as  farmers,  but  draw  largely  up- 
on them  for  repairs. 

Perhaps  the  drift  of  this  article  may  be  best  il- 
lustrated and  closed  by  an  example,  which  occors 
to  our  mind.  Among  our  acquaintances,  are  two 
fumers  of  nearly  equal  wealth.  Some  five  years 
ago  the  wife  of  one  of  them  fixed  her  heart  upoa 
a  sofiu  Most  of  her  friends  had  one,  and  ber 
snug  little  parlor,  she  said,  looked  vacant  By 
saving  a  little  here  and  there,  eighteen  dollars  were 
laid  aside,  and  the  coveted  article  was  wheeled  into 
place.  The  other  family,  in  like  manner,  set  their 
hearts  on  some  nice  fruit  trees.  Fifty  trees  cost  no 
more  money  than  the  sofa ;  yet  they  cost  too  much 
to  be  thrown  away,  and  extra  pains  were  taken  to 
make  tliem  grow.  They  are  beginning  to  bear. 
Two  or  three  kinds  of  apples,  as  many  of  pears, 
and  a  dish  full  of  quinces,  were  gathered  from  these 
thrifty  trees  last  fall,  and  we  have  seen  the  blossoms 
upon  them  again,  this  spring. 

Twenty  dollars  would  buy  the  sofa  to-day ;  two 
hundred  might  buy  the  trees,  and  twice  that  sum 
might  be  refused.  But  remember !  we  wish  to  see 
a  good  sofa  in  every  farm  house,  but  not  at  the  ex- 
pense of  those  things  from  which  must  spring  the 
farmer's  chief  support 


For  ike  New  BngUmd  Ft 

UKMEBCIFTJL  BEATIHa  OF  ANIMALS. 

There  is  no  scene  in  the  ordinary  walks  of  life 
more  revolting,  or  which  more  keenly  stirs  up  oar 
indignation,  than  that  of  a  creature  calling  himself 
a  rational  man,  in  a  fury  of  passion,  unmercifully 
beating,  for  some  real  or  imagined  fiiult,  a  dumb 
animal,  as  he  says,  "to  break  him  of  it;"  but  prob-  ^ 
ably,  in  reality,  mostly  to  gratify  his  infuriated  qq- 
ger.  One  can  hardly  look  upon  a  sight  more 
fiendish,  or  be  engaged  in  an  act  really  more  dis- 
graceful to  himself.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  some 
men  never  have  an  animal  which  is  not,  every 
time  he  is  exercised,  guilty  of  some  misdemeanor, 
in  their  opinion,  and  which  calls  for  harsh  treat- 
ment This  rash  way  of  dealincf  with  the  brutes 
may  gratify  a  savage  or  peevish  aisposition,  but  it 
is  anything  but  economical  as  a  remedial  agent ; 
as  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  aggravates  the  fault 
chareed  upon  the  animal,  and  originates  others,  for 
which,  of  course,  he  must  in  due  time  be  corrected. 
He  will  be  apt  to  partake  largely  of  the  fractious 
nature  of  his  Keeper,  or  become  shy  and  apprehen- 
sive, whenever  he  approaches  him,  and  avoid  him 
if  he  can.  His  obedience  and  general  service  will 
be  that  which  fear  renders  in  a  reluctant  manner ; 
and  not  that  which  he  renders  with  cheerfulness. 
It  represents,  too,  the  man  engaged  in  it  w  pos- 
sessea  of  anything  but  a  noble  and  manly  frame  of 
mind.  He  certainly  cannot,  in  the  heat  of  passion, 
be  in  a  state  of  mind  to  do  justice  to  the  animal, 
and  will  be  in  great  danger  of  injuring  him,  as  his 
better  judgment  will  have  but  little  to  do  with  the 
matter,  or  with  him,  at  such  a  thne.  In  fact,  we 
should  not  be  able  to  discover  at  such  a  moment 
that  lie  was  possessed  of  any  such  gift ;  and  from 
tlip  development  he  makes  of  himself,  while  thus 
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engaged,  we  should  be  entirely  at  loss  to  know 
what  place  in  creation  to  assign  him ;  or  what  sta- 
tion, in  the  great  chain  of  animated  creation  he  is 
designed  to  occupy.  J.  si  £. 

My  Mi  1856. 

Remarks. — ^There  is  scarcely  a  week  but  we 
witness  in  Boston  examples  of  ^'man's  inhumanity" 
to  his  best  servant,  the  noble  horse.  The  first  is 
in  the  constant  and  tantalizing  use  of  the  abomina- 
ble check-rein,  which  causes  more  anguish  to  the 
horse  ten  times  over  than  all  the  beating  he  gets, 
and  the  second  in  overloading  and  then  scourging 
him  because  it  is  out  of  his  power  to  back  or  draw 
the  load*  We  wish  there  were  a  city  ordinance 
preventing  any  teamster  from  carrying  a  whip 
which  should  weigh  more  than  two  ounces. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

BUBAL  ECONOMY  OF  THE  BBIIIBH 
ISLES— No.  16. 

IRELAND. 

The  history  of  Irish  agpriculture  is  as  mournful, 
as  the  histories  of  the  agricultures  of  England  and 
Scotland  are  biiUiant  But  there  are  important 
lessons  in  it,  or  I  would  not  attempt  this  sketch. 

In  soil,  Ireland  is  superior  to  England.  The 
conformation  of  the  country  is  peculiar ;  mountains 
range  along  nearly  the  whole  extent  of  the  coasts 
of  the  island,— •the  interior  being  a  vast  plain,  and, 
for  the  most  part,  highly  fertile.  Ireland  contams 
about  twenty  million  acres,  exclusive  of  lakes.  The 
climate  is  milder  and  diunper  than  in  England, 
vegetation  is  luxuriant,  and  not  without  reason  is 
the  shamrock  or  clover  adopted  as  the  emblem  of 
Ireland.  Its  southern  coast  enjoys  a  perpetual 
springy  owing  fjo  the  ocean  current  of  the  gulf 
stream  passing  along  from  the  tropics,  and  myrtles 
grow  there  in  the  open  air. 

No  country  has  greater  facilities  for  water  car- 
riage, interior  as  well  as  exterior.  Immense  lakes 
afford  unexampled  means  of  transport ;  the  Shan- 
non, the  finest  river  in  Great  Britain — half  river  and 
half  lake— extends  nearly  across  the  island ;  other 
rivers  equally  navigable  flow  in  all  directions  from 
different  lakes,  and  the  coast  is  everywhere  indent- 
ed with  bays  and  harbors,  the  most  capacious. — 
Four  large  cities  or  capitals,  Dublin,  Cork,  Belfast 
and  Limerick,  are  situated,  as  it  were,  in  the  centre 
of  the  four  faces  of  the  island.  The  whole  island, 
except  Connaught  and  part  of  Ulster,  has  great  a^ 
ricaltural  capacity,  and  the  soil  of  some  parts  of  it 
is  the  richest  soil  in  the  world  with  a  calcareous 
subsoil 

This  is  the  description  of  a  splendid  country. 
Yet  who  has  the  heart  to  repeat  its  history  of  mis- 
ery, poverty,  woe,  fiunine  and  emigration. 

The  absence  of  capital  and  skiU  were  apparent 
a  few  years  a^o,  everywhere  in  Ireland,  and  the 
imagination  fails  to  appreciate  the  loss  and  destitu- 
tion of  a  country,  which  is  so  deficient  in  agricul- 
tural capital  Let  us  try  to  help  the  imagination 
by  facts.  What  was  not  wanting  in  Ireland  ?  It 
was  without  buildings,  fences,  roads,  drainage,  man- 
ures ;  deficient  in  cattle,  cows,  sheep  and  pigs,  in 
plows,  carts  and  horses, — ^the  spade  being  almost 


the  only  implement  of  husbandry ;  deficient  in  tur- 
nips, beans,  artificial  grasses,  wheat,  barley,  stored 
harvests,  milk  and  cheese — oats  and  potatoes  being 
the  principal  food.  To  have  fumishea  Ireland  with 
the  capital  which  she  lacked  in  sheep  alone,  as  com- 
pared to  England,  would  have  required  a  hundred 
millions  of  dollars.  Two  hundred  millions  of  dol- 
lars would  have  been  necessary  for  other  kinds  of 
cattle,  six  hundred  millions  for  drainage,  and  a  like 
sum  for  the  construction  of  more  comfortable 
dwellings,  roads  and  fences,  and  for  necessary  im- 
plements of  husbandry — ^in  all  say  fifteen  hundred 
millions  of  dollars,  which  would  have  been  only 
about  $80  the  acre.  Certainly  a  much  larger  sum 
has  been  absorbed  by  England. 

This  statement  shows  not  only  the  destitution  of 
Ireland,  and  one  cause  of  its  misery,  and  the  hope- 
lessness of  making  good,  except  after  Iom;  time  and 
effort,  the  resources  which  should  haveoeen  accu- 
mulated through  and  by  past  generations ;  but  it 
shows  that  the  capital  which  is  connected  with  and 
necessary  to  a  prosperous  a^culture  is  immense, 
and  that  a  State  which  has  it  not  must  labor  long 
and  suffer  much,  before  it  can  lift  itself  into  a  con- 
dition of  prosperity.  But  Ireland  was  not  only 
destitute  of  agricultural  capital,  but  it  was  almost 
without  commerce  and  manu^tures.  But  if  it 
had  had  commerce  and  manufactures,  and  was  des- 
titute of  agricultural  wealth,  it  would  have  had  no 
well-founded  prosperity.  A  State  is  but  half  a 
State,  if  it  have  a  commerce  rich  in  the  wealth  of 
the  Indies  and  all  seas,  if  it  manufacture  the  mar- 
vels of  all  handicrafts,  tapestries  and  porcelain  and 
rich  furniture,  cottons,  woollens  and  shoes;  if  it 
possess  machinery  as  ingenious  as  the  human 
mind  and  apt  as  the  human  hand,  and  artizans  and 
craftsmen  who  understand  all  the  arts  of  luxury 
and  refinement,  as  well  as  the  arts  of  common  life ; 
yet,  if  it  have  not  an  agriculture  turned  to  the  ele- 
mentary purpose  of  procuring  food  and  clothing,  rich 
in  crops  ana  sheep  and  catUe,  in  bread  and  meat, 
and  a  rural  population  of  large  aggregate  wealth, 
spread  over  the  face  of  the  country,  such  a  State  is 
weak  and  unsound ;  a  seam  and  fracture  will  be 
found  running  through  its  structure,  from  its  bat- 
tlement down  deep  into  its  foundations.  Let  Mas- 
sachusetts, while  it  rejoices  in  the  development  of 
its  commerce  and  manufactures,  beware  how  it  ne- 
glects its  agriculture. 

But  these  thoughts  need  not  be  pressed  in  re- 
gard to  Ireland.  Her  condition  suggested  only  the 
idea  of  destitution  of  everything,  except  a  supera- 
bundant population,  a  few  gentlemen's  parks,  and  a 
few  cities.  The  rest  was  neglected  pasture  land  and 
cabins,  and  a  few  acres  around  cultivated  with  the 
spade  and  devoted  to  potatoes. 

Large  property  ruled  supreme  in  Ireland.  The 
island  was  divided  into  immense  estates  of  from 
one  thousand  to  one  hundred  thousand  acres,  and 
the  greater  their  extent,  the  more  wretched  their 
condition.  The  advocates  of  large  properties,  who 
attributed  to  larse  property  aU  the  agricultural 
prosperity  of  England  ana  Scotland,  were  perplexed 
when  they  turned  to  Ireland.  On  the  oUier  hand, 
though  properties  were  large,  farming  was  smaU, 
and  the  advocates  of  small  farming  were  equally 
perplexed  by  Ireland ;  for  here  were  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  farms  below  five  acres,  and  nearly  as 
many  more  of  from  five  to  fifteen  acres,  and  only 
fifty  thousand  above  thirty  acres.  Yet,  on  every 
hand  were  wretchedness  and  poverty.    All,  propn- 
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etors  and  farmers,  seemed  bent  on  a  common  ruin 
by  ruining  the  common  wealth,  the  soil.  Evex^- 
thing  was  taken  from  it,  and  nothing  added  to  it. 
Capital  was  wanting  and  the  skill  to  employ  it. 

One  thing  marks  the  agriculture  of  England  as 
superior  to  that  of  every  other  country.  It  is  that 
the  productions  of  domestic  animals,  in  England, 
annually  is  greater  in  value  than  the  annual  crops 
of  England ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  anioud 
produce  is  greater  in  value  than  the  vegetable  pro- 
duce. This  is  always  a  sign  of  an  ameliatory  agri- 
culture. The  reason  is  plain ;  animal  manures  are 
the  great  means  of  increasing  the  fertility  of  the 
soil — the  more  animals  the  richer  the  agriculture, 
the  richer  the  agriculture  the  more  domestic  ani- 
mals— cause  and  effect,  or  rather  each  cause  and 
each  effect.  No  fact,  if  it  be  one,  makes  more 
against  th#  agriculture  of  Massachusetts,  than 
that  I  commented  on  in  a  former  number — that 
the  sheep  and  pigs  in  Massachusetts  diminished 
177,000  from  1840  to  1850.  But  in  Ireland,  the 
value  of  the  crops  was  double  the  value  of  the  ani- 
mal produce — sure  harbinger  of  a  decaying  agricul- 
ture. Besides,  the  whole  value  of  the  agricultural 
produce  of  the  island,  animal  and  vegetable,  gave 
to  each  person  but  $20  the  year,  and  much  of  this 
was  exported  to  absent  ])roprietors,  in  kind  j  while 
that  of  England  afforded  each  person  $40  a  year, 
consumed  at  home. 

Ireland  formed  one  immense  pasture  country  for 
which  by  nature  it  is  best  fitted  with  arable  lands 
in  small  holdings,  cultivated  chiefly  by  the  spade 
and  devoted  to  potatoes  and  oats ;  yet  in  1846  it 
contained  eight  millions  of  people.  In  such  a  coun- 
try, with  such  an  agriculture,  how  could  such  a 
Population  have  been  brought  into  existence,  or 
ow  existed  without  the  potato — a  vegetable  which 
furnishes,  especially  in  Ireland,  the  largest  quantity 
of  human  food  upon  a  given  surface,  yet  exhausts 
without  renewing  the  means  of  production.  The 
true  place  of  the  potato  in  a  well-ordered  economy, 
is  as  a  plentiful  provision  for.  cattle,  and  as  a  sup- 
plement to  the  food  of  man — a  resource,  also,  if 
other  crops  faiL  But  it  formed  in  Ireland  of  neces- 
sity three-fourths  of  the  food  of  the  peasantry,  and 
oats  the  other  fourth.  As  long  as  these  two  produc- 
tions could  be  obtained  the  population  managed  to 
exist,  and  unfortunately  to  multiply,  but  in  wretch- 
ed poverty. 

How  came  Ireland  in  this  wretched  condition? 
It  is  said  the  Irish  character  has  peculiar  failings.  I 
am  willing  to  admit  that  the  Celtic  race  has  not  the 
same  degree  of  energy  as  the  Anglo-Saxon,  but 
this  cannot  account  for  everything.  It  is  said  the 
Catholic  faith  has  an  enervating  influence  on  the 
Irish.  This  assertion  may  be,  in  some  respects, 
well  founded ;  for  it  is  true,  that  in  general,  the 
Protestant  nations  of  modern  Europe  exhibit  a 
steadier  and  more  decided  character  than  the  Cath- 
olic. But  it  has  not  always  b^en  so,  and  even 
now  the  remark  is  not  absolutely  just.  Spain  and 
Italy  preceded  Holland,  England  and  Germany  in 
civilization.  Catholic  Belgium,  and  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, France,  are  not  now  much  inferior  to  most 
Protestant  countries. 

But  the  Irish  in  America  reply  to  all  these  im- 
j)utations.  As  soon  as  they  put  their  feet  in  our 
soil,  these  demoralized,  degraded  and  improvident 
))eings  become  changed,  and  are  among  the  most 
industrious  in  our  land.  As  soon  as  they  have  the 
hope  of  bettering  their  condition,  they  better  it. 


They  own  two-thirds  of  the  immense  deposits  of 
our  savings  banks,  and  have  sent  as  much  more  to 
help  their  friends  in  Ireland.  AH  the  prejudices 
in  tne  world  cannot  set  aside  these  facts. 

How  then  came  Ireland  into  its  wretched  condi- 
tion P  The  answer  dates  back  in  history.  Ireland 
was  too  near  to  England,  it  was  conquered,  confis- 
cated, seized  upon,  oppressed  by  the  unbending,  ex- 
clusive, rough-mannered  English.  Conquest  and 
confiscations  of  former  days,  followed  by  oppression 
since,  changed  the  destiny  and  fortunes  of  this  hxr 
island.  Our  fathers  and  the  Irish  both  suffered  un- 
der English  oppression,  and  fled  from  it ;  and  in 
both  cases,  religion  mingled  with  and  increased  the 
bitterness  of  strife ;  but  the  Irish  suffered  more,  far 
more,  than  our  fathers. 

England  conquered  Ireland  and  made  English- 
men owners  of  its  soil,  by  confiscations  of  the 
estates  of  the  native  Irish — masters  of  its  govern- 
ment by  excluding  Irish  Catholics  from  all  partici- 
pation in  it,  and  made  the  Irish  helots  and  laborers 
on  the  soil  which  their  fathers  owned.  Stripped  of 
their  possessions,  disfranchised  on  account  of^  their 
religion,  the  Irish  hated  the  new  proprietors  of  the 
soil,  and  the  proprietors  resided  in  other  lands,  for 
fear  of  personal  violence.  Intestine  strife  and  war- 
fare ensued,  and  descended  from  generation  to 
feneration.  A  wrong  done  in  the  world  never  dies, 
ut  usually  multiplies  itself  in  miseries  by  the  force 
of  human  passions,  to  the  doers  and  the  su^rers, 
and  to  their  descendants.  So  it  was  with  the  con- 
quest and  confiscations  in  Ireland.  There  was  pea- 
sant warfare,  murders,  plunderings,  and  burnings 
on  the  one  side — ^government,  bayonets  and  law  oa 
the  other.  There  was  the  cry  of  "Ireland  for  the 
Irish,"  answered  by  the  cry  of  "down  with  the  Cath- 
olics;" the  meteor-like  eloquence  of  Emmett, 
Grattan  and  O'Connell  shone  over  Ireland's  wrongs, 
but  government  replied  only  by  capital  trials  and 
bayonets. 

But  the  Irish  sunk  deeper  in  poverty,  and  yet 
amidst  their  misery  multiplied  in  numbers;  and 
proprietors  rejoiced  that  wages  would  be  lower  and 
rents  higher. 

At  last,  England  recoiled  from  her  work,  grant- 
ed Catholic  emancipation,  and  sought  in  earnest  to 
undo  the  wrongs  or  centuries.  But  it  was  too  late. 
Man  could  not  repair  such  evils.  The  question  re- 
mained to  be  solved  by  God,  and  has  proved  a  ter- 
rible solution.  All  that  long  arrear  of  crime  and 
error  was  to  be  atoned  for  by  a  terrible  catastro- 
phe. In  1846  the  potato  disease  made  its  appear- 
ance, destroying  three-fourths  of  the  crop,  while 
the  oat  crop  was  equally  short.  The  Enghsh  gov- 
ernment, alarmed  at  the  prospect,  took  the  most  ac- 
tive measures  for  bringing  supplies  from  all  quar- 
ters ,*  it  took  half  a  million  laborers  into  its  pay, 
and  spent,  in  relief  of  all  kinds,  fifty  millions  of 
dollars.  Individuals  also  made  great  sacrifices. 
But  these  tardy  measures  of  kindness  did  not  ar- 
rest the  evil  Famine  was  universal,  and  lasted 
several  years,  and  it  was  found  b^  the  census  of 
I8dl,  that  one  million  of  a  population  of  eight  had 
died  of  starvation  and  misery. 

This  frightful  calamity  effected  what  years  of 
war  and  oppression  had  failed  to  do — it  subdued 
Ireland.  When  the  Irish  beheld  the  loss  of  their 
chief  article  of  food,  they  saw  there  was  no  longer 
room  for  them  on  their  native  soil.  They  had  re- 
jected the  idea  of  emigration  as  a  flight  before  the 
enemy  $  but  they  now  suddenly  pasMd  to  the  oth- 
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er  extreme.  A  current  or  rather  torrent  of  emi- 
gration set  in,  and  in  seven  years  a  million  and  a 
Balf  of  persons  embarked  for  Amenca,  and  the  cur- 
rent still  flows.  Ties  of  religion  and  country  could 
no  longer  bind  them  to  a  land  of  misery  and  death. 
The  state  of  war&re  ceased.  England  found  in  the 
event  her  safety  and  her  punishment.  God,  it  may 
almost  be  said,  had  made  peace  out  of  solitude. 

What  was  before  impossible  in  rural  economy, 
now  became  possible ;  the  great  division  of  farms  is 
no  longer  matter  of  necessity.  In  place  of  700,000 
&rm8,  there  may  now  be  balf  the  number.  Pota- 
toes and  oats  which  had  been  grown  to  excess, 
may  give  place  to  other  crops ;  the  four-course  sys- 
tem may  be  extended ;  cattle,  which  were  neglect- 
ed because  the  population  could  not  get  enough 
poor  food  to  feed  themselves,  may  be  multiplied. 
Wages  will  be  higher  and  capital  will  slowly  accu- 
mulate in  the  farmers'  and  laborers'  hands.  If  man- 
ufactures and  commerce  develop  themselves,  capi- 
tal may  yet  enrich  the  Emerald  Isle.  But  farming 
capital  is  yet  very  deficient  there. 

Ireland  owes  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  one  great  meas- 
ure of  relief  for  which  it  will  long  bless  his  memo- 
ry,— the  Encumbered  Estate  act.  The  object  of 
thia  act  was  to  facilitate  the  sale  of  estates  hope- 
lessly encumbered  with  mortgages  and  other  in- 
cumbrances. Nearly  all  the  southern  and  western 
counties  of  Ireland  were  hojyelessly  insolvent — 
Around  all  property  hung  a  frightful  host  of  mort- 
gages and  mortgagees  and  annuitants, — the  claims 
of  some  of  them  dating  back  to  the  time  of  Crom- 
welL  Nobody  owned  the  lands  and  everybody 
owned  them ;  no  one  had  the  power  to  improve 
them.  This  legal  plague,  bom  of  poverty,  struck 
the  land  with  barrenness.  Sir  Robert  Peel  caused 
parliament  to  enact  that  three  commissioners 
should  be  appointed  for  the  sale  of  encumbered  es- 
tates ;  that  the  process  before  them  should  be  rap- 
id ;  that  the  purchaser  receiving  a  title  under  their 
conveyance,  should  have  an  indefeasible  one ;  that 
the  purchase  money  should  be  distributed  by  the 
commissioners  to  those  entitled  to  it.  No  single 
measure  has  done  so  much  to  regenerate  Ireland. 
Within  three  years  after  the  commissioners  entered 
.on  their  duties,  they  had  petitions  before  them  for 
'the  sale  of  2500  properties,  charged  with  mortgages 
to  the  extent  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dol- 
lars. At  the  sides,  a  majority  of  the  purchases  are 
made  by  the  Irish,  a  pleasing  fact 

This  ^etch  of  the  agriculture  of  Ireland  may  re- 
mind the  reader  of  a  work  by  an  Irish  author,  on 
the  "Reptiles  of  Ireland,"  who  devoted  a  chapter  of 
his  volume  to  snakes,  and  had  nothing  to  say  about 
these  reptiles,  except  that  there  are  no  snakes  in 
Iceland.  But  if  there  be  no  good  farming  in  Ire- 
land, there  are  warnings  enough  of  the  dangers 
and  evils  of  bad.  That  unhappy  country  shows 
that  when  crushing  debt  exists  upon  the  land, 
there  is  misery  for  the  farmer,  and  exhaustion  of 
the  soil ;  that  when  agricidtural  capital  is  wanting 
there  can  be  no  agricultural  prosperity,  and  that 
neither  by  large  farms  nor  small  farms,  can  the  re- 
sult be  avoided ;  that  the  accumulation  of  this  cap- 
ital is  the  resul:  of  much  labor,  through  many  gen- 
erations ;  that  there  can  be  no  good  agriculture, 
unless  there  be  on  the  land  great  numbers  of  do- 
mestic animals,  and  if  the  agriculture  be  truly 
prosperous,  the  annual  animal  produce  will  be 
greater  in  value  than  the  annual  crops ;  that  a 
country  cannot  escape  the  danger  of  famine,  if  it 


rely  for  its  food  on  only  one  or  two  crops;  and  it 
shows  that  dreadful  lesson  of  Divine  Providence, 
that  a  wrong  done  never  dies,  but  that  "the  ini- 
quity of  the  fathers  is  visited  upon  the  children  un- 
to the  third  and  fourth  generation."  M. 


"HOW  COUHTEIPIED." 

I  law  a  nuuily  farmer,  a  champion  of  the  soil, 

With  hts  neat,  though  homely  garments,  and  look  of  honeet 
toil; 

With  wealth  of  heart,  and  wealth  of  hand,  brown  beauty  In  tda 
faee. 

He  stood  within  your  city,  and  I  marked  his  modest  graoe  ; 

And  many  passed  irttti  stately  step,  in  broadcloth  and  Id 
pride. 

But  murmured,  as  they  looked  on  him,  "0,  my  I  how  countri- 
fied." 

I  saw  an  aged  lady,  a  Deborah  past  her  prime, 
Who*d  measured  years  of  usefulness,  content  to  bide  her  UmA; 
For  a  seat  within  a  stage-coach,  I  heard  her  ask  one  day, 
When  one  with  face  like  Esau,  (no  birthright  by  the  way,) 
From  underneath  a  cloud  of  smoke,  said,  "Can't  she  ride  oofr- 

side? 
I'm  sure  there  is  no  room  within  for  one  so  oonntrifled." 

In  letf  ning's  classle  temple,  with  an  open  brow  and  high. 
Stood  one  of  nature's  gentlemen,  bright  genius  In  his  eye, 
Tet  bore  his  hands  a  trace  of  toil,  his  frame  a  store  of  health. 
Of  far  more  sterling  worth,  my  friends,  than  all  his  classmate's 

wealth; 
And  high  up  wisdom's  mount  he  stood,  it  could  not  be  denied, 
Yet  in  Uie  distance  one  could  see  how  very  "countrifled." 

I  saw  a  bounteoQS,  weU-spread  boaxd*  in  famiphoase  kept  with 
care; 

And  merry  was  that  household  band,  for  city  friends  were 
there. 

While  the  generous,  soul-Cslt  welcome,  each  kindly  Up  ex- 
pressed. 

Inspired  with  easy  confidence,  each  cared-for,  happy  guest ; 

And  while  I  listened  earnestly  to  wliat  each  mi^t  confide, 

I  heard  their  numerous  praises,  but  neTer  **oonntriiled." 

Not  many  months  from  this,  I  saw  the  mistress  of  that  Hum, 
At  threshold  of  her  last  year's  guest  with  satchel  on  her  arm  { 
Strai^tway  a  little  daughter,  well  instructed  what  to  say. 
Appeared  to  tell  her  country  friend,  that  <*ma  had  gone  away." 
As  with  disappointed  countenance,  the  woman  turned  aside. 
The  lady  murmured  in  her  room,  *'She  looked  so  oounterifled." 

Shake  off  your  cankering  fetters,  ye  slayes  to  Fashion's  Ung^ 
Declare  your  independence,  and  truthful  offerings  bring. 
To  deck  the  shrine  of  liberty ;  in  Tirtne  put  your  trust, 
And  honor  merit  everywhere,  in  damask  or  in  dust. 
We're  children  of  one  family,  it  cannot  be  denied. 
For  our  father  dwelt  in  Edeiw^nd  he  was  "countrifled.** 

New  Bedford  Standard, 


THE  CEDABS. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  what  ails  the  cedan  f 
but  none  seem  to  be  able,  satisfactorily  to  reply. 
As  early  as  April  they  had  the  appearance  that 
evergreens  presented  during  the  severe  drought  of 
1854,  the  leaves  had  a  reddish-brown  look,  some* 
thing  as  they  appear  when  changing  their  old  foli- 
age for  new.  Many  supposed  it  to  be  merely  that 
natural  and  annual  transition.  But  the  season 
passed  when  that  appearance  was  natural,  and  still 
the  cedars  have  a  gloomy  and  funereal  dress,  still 
fading,  falling,  and  leaving  bare  and  disconsolate 
looking  branches. 

This  condition  of  the  cedars  may  be  noticed 
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through  a  wide  extent  of  cotmtry ;  through  Cod- 
secticut,  New  York,  New  Jeriey,  Delaware,  Penn- 
■jlvaniB,  Maryland  and  MastachtuetU.  We  hsTe 
not  been  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire  or  Vermont  to 
iMtice  them  there,  and  are  not  informed  whether 


they  are  affected  or  not.    At  thia  time,  many  trees 

seem  to  be  actually  dying.  What  is  the  cause  of 
it  p  Is  there  a  widely-spread  diseaae  or  contagion, 
as  was  the  case  with  the  huttonwood  trees,  or  is  it 
the  efiect  of  winter,  &osC,  heat  oi 


Among  the  varioiu  plans  of  huildinga  wliich 
we  baTe  from  time  to  time  presented,  there  has 
been  none,  we  believe,  for  a  double  dwelling.  In 
Oervabe  Wbeelbr'8  "Hma  for  the  People,"  we 
find  the  following  illuslzation  and  descriptions,  and 
give  them,  in  the  hope  Oat  onr  readers  will  find 
jost  what  they  want 

A  small  home  for  the  laboring  man  in  Ute  coun- 
try, or  the  mechanic  in  the  subui«  of  a  city,  is  much 
needed.  Frequently  the  inducements  of  some  sav- 
ing in  coat  are  sutticieat  to  cause  the  erection  of 
double  cottages,  each  one  entirely  distinct,  but 
causing  a  diminished  outlay  than  would  be  required 
for  the  construction  of  two  aeparate  dwellings. 

SmaU  houses  so  contriTed  are  in  increasmg  de- 
mand. The  following  design  iUustrates  a  conve- 
nient plan  by  which  two  separate  dwellings  are 
oorapnsed  under  one  rooC 

The  plan  represents  a  parallelograi 


FLAV  VOB.  A  DOUBLE  COTTAGE. 

of  a  double  square,  each  half  of  which  is  twenty- 
two  feet,  formuig  in  all  a  building  forty-four  feet 
by  twenty-two,  inside  dimensions  in  the  clear.  The 
chimney  for  each  half  is  in  the  party  wall  between, 
and  the  entrances  are  at  the  ferthest  corner  of  each 
front 
Each  dwelling  is  arranged  as  followa : — 
On  the  outer  corner  is  an  entry.  No.  1,  contaiii- 
ing  the  front  door,  and  fitted  witli  hooks  and  other 
conTeniences  for  out-d  Jor  garments ;  in  this  is  nuice 
for  a  wash-Bland  for  the  use  of  the  men  of  the 
family,  when  returning  home  for  their  meats. 

No.  2  ia  a  large  family  living  room,  sixteen  fc*t 
Bquare,  having  a  fireplace  and  a  large  closet  by  its 
ride  for  earlhem-ware.  From  this  room  an  in* 
closed  flight  of  stairs  leads  to  the  cellar  and  to  the 
rooms  upon  the  floor  above. 

By  the  side  of  the  kitchen  is  a  larg«  inner  eloeet. 
No.  3,  lighted  by  a  window  at  the  side,  and  open- 
ing from  a  sink-room  and  acullery.   No.  4,  which 

an  outer  door,  and  in   the  recesss  by  it  » 

sink.  Under  the  staircase  window  is  a 
covered  shoot  to  the  cellar.  Entered 
iTom  outside  the  building  is  a  necessary, 
No.  5,  so  arranged  as  to  come  next  that 
of  the  other  dwelling,  and  thus  con- 
structed over  hut  one  vault  The  walls 
surrounding  thia  are  of  brick,  cement- 
ed g  and  althcugh  under  the  aame  roof 
as  the  rest  of  the  house,  the  position  of 
this  appendage  is  in  no  way  a  source  of 
discomfort  From  it  just  below  the 
seat,  a  flue  is  formed  in  the  party 
wall,  discharging  into  the  smoke-fluea 
from  the  fireplace  in  the  living  room,  by 
which  means  all  impure  ur  is  dravm 
off  and  dischai^d  above  the  building. 
If  vrisbed,  the  partition  wall,  between  3 
and  4,  could  be  extended  into  the  lat- 
ter, and  the  increased  space  given  to  the 
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former,  would  make  it  sufficient  for  a  deeping 
xoom  for  a  man  or  boy. 

These  plans  are  drawn,  as  before  remarked,  to 
an  enlarged  scale.  The  height  of  this  story,  in  the 
clear,  is  eight  feet  six  inches,  and  the  walls  are 
thirteen  feet  from  the  underpinning  to  the  under- 
side of  the  plate,  by  which  the  chambers  are  made 
airy,  and  each  room  of  proper  height  upon  the 
walls. 

The  space  upon  the  second  floor  is  used  in  the 
most  economical  manner,  as  the  plan  testifies. 

The  staircase  leads  to  a  small  hall,  from  which 
doors  conduct  to  a  large  chamber.  No.  1,  in  one 
end  of  which  is  a  recess  for  the  bed,  leaving  space 
in  the  remainder  of  the  chamber  for  a  second  bed, 
if  the  number  in  the  family  required.    No.  2  is  the 


CHAMRBR  FLOOB. 

second  chamber,  and  No.  8,  adjoining  h,  is  of 
diminished  sis.  Above  the  doors  of  each  room, 
are  apertures  for  the  circulation  of  air,  and  in  the 
skirting-board  of  each,  opening  on  the  well  of  the 
staircase,  or  the  upper  hail,  are  left  registers  for  the 
admission  of  a  current  of  air  above  the  floor.  A 
large  window  is  provided  upon  the  stairs,  which 
should  drop  at  the  top  as  well  as  bottom  sash,  and, 
when  open,  would  from  its  position  fiill^  ventilate 
the  air  in  the  upper  floor  of  the  buildmg ;  inner 
windows  are  also  provided  in  rooms  1  and  2,  open- 
ing to  the  well  of  the  stairway. 

Space  would  not  permit  the  provision  of  closets, 
which,  unless  properly  aired  and  attended  to,  are 
nests  for  vermm  in  such  small  dwellings.  If  need- 
ed, however,  the  recess  at  the  end  of  room 
No.  1,  could  be  inclosed  so  as  to  form  a  large  store 
closet,  and  having  a  swing  window  inserted  therein 
towards  the  well  of  the  stairs,  could  easily  be  kept 
sweet.  These  ample  arrangements  for  securing  a 
circulation  of  air  in  the  sleepmg  rooms,  would  ren- 
der them  healthful  and  pleasant  and  shoidd,  on  no 
account,  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  erection  of  the 
building. 

The  outside  finish  of  the  cottage  is  so  simple 
as  to  render  remark  unnecessary.  The  walls,  bemg 
unbroken  by  any  projections,  can  be  constructed  of 
concrete,  adobe,  or  any  other  material  that  local 
dicumstances  render  most  economical  and  desira- 

The  chimney  shafts  are  of  brick,  built  so  that 
ble. 

the  flues  are  set  diagonally  to  the  base,  by  which 
means  increased  beauty  of  eflect  is  gained  and  the 
current -of  air  is  broken. 

The  verandah  is  cheaply  formed,  and  the  rooft 
are  finished  merely  by  the  extension  of  the  timbers 
beyond  ibe  outer  nee  of  the  walls. 

The  cost  of  thb  double  dwelling  would  not  ex- 
ceed one  thousand  dollars,  and  under  favorable 
dicumstances  could  be  erected  for  less. 


For  thg  New  Snf^and  Farmer, 

HT  GARDEN. 

Its  Weed*->It8  lD8ect»-~Its  Birds— Its  iDJiuy  by  the  last  Win- 
ter—An experiment  of  the  fall  planting  of  Potato  a  fall- 
nre,  and  why— Olfioe  of  the  Seed  Potato. 

1.  Weeds.  The  worst  kinds  to  exterminate,  I  have 
been  taught  to  call  chickweed  and  quack  grass. 
Perhaps  others  call  the  latter  witch  grass.  The 
chickweed  spreads  over  the  ground,  in  small  vines, 
with  sinall  leaves,  rooting  itself  as  it  extends  in 
every  direction.  It  is  perennial,  having  great  vi- 
tality and  fecundity.  It  blows  and  seeds  early  and 
late,  till  frost  binds  the  ground,  and  no  cold  ever 
kills  it.  Ally  minute  part  left  in  the  ground  prop- 
agates itself,  and  let  alone  claims  the  whole  of  it. 
Drought  is  no  terror  to  it.  It  will  live  forever  when 
it  has  fairly  taken  possession,  as  in  the 
shade  of  trees,  or  in  any  nlot  not  culti- 
vated. Quack  grass  senas  forth  trails 
of  roots  near  the  surface,  and  sends  up 
a  constant  thick  set  of  spires  to  usurp 
the  soil.  Tne  propagating  power  of  this 
grass  is  remarkable,  and  it  is  a  sore  an- 
noyance to  the  gardener.  Summer  weeds 
Sropagated  only  by  seed  are  easily  sub- 
ued,  but  I  would  fain  learn  Juno  to  kUi 
ail  suds  in  vegetable  compost, 

2.  Insects.  The  curculio  is  very  de- 
structive this  season.  The  black  flea 
begins  his  work  early  upon  cabbages 
and  cauliflowers,  and  kills  the  young  plants  and 
stunts  them  when  transplanted.  He  riddles  with 
his  punctures  leaves  oi  potatoes  till  they  blos- 
som, perhaps  later.  The  cutworm  fells  young  cab- 
bagej,  onions  and  even  potato  stalks,  as  well  as 
beets,  and  depredates  through  May  and  June.  The 
yellow  bug  and  his  offiprinff  are  very  mischievous. 
For  want  of  cucumbers  ana  melons  perhaps,  he  at- 
tacks, on  my  premises,  the  potato  vmes,  and  fares 
sumptuously  till  the  present  time,  July  9th.  Very 
voracious  and  prolific,  tibis  insect  breeds  a  multudi- 
nous  succession  of  broods  of  slugs,  which  consume 
as  they  go  the  leaves,  leaving  but  the  coarse  fibres 
often,  and  thus  preventing  the  healthy  development 
of  the  plant.  Its  blows  are  almost  uniformly  pre- 
vented frt>m  expanding  in  my  garden,  and  of  course 
few  seed  balls  are  formed.  The  stalks  grow  sickly 
in  consequence,  and  though  new  ones  start  from 
the  bottom,  they  cannot  retrieve  the  damage  of  the 
parent  stalk,  nor  do  their  office  in  their  late  growth 
of  aiding  in  the  formation  and  growth  of  the  tu- 
bers. I  wonder  not  that  they  have  consumption 
and  dropsy,  for  these  and  other  insects,  in  my  ex- 
yenenceffaiaUy  prevent  the  development  and  proper 
functions  of  (he  essential  part  of  (he  plant  thai  er- 
pands  in  Ike  air.  The  stalk-borer  does  a  share  of 
the  same  mischief,  entering  and  drilling  and  killing 
the  stalks  he  attacks.  He  is  a  feUow  of  black  ana 
white  stripes,  of  length  and  size  according  to  his 
a^e,  ever  found  in  the  centre  of  each  stolk  that 
wilts. 

8.  Birds,  The  robin,  oriole,  chipping  bird  and 
yellow  bird  are  kind  in  destroying  many  slugs  and 
other  accessible  insects,  but  tney  soon  get  doyod 
and  desist 

4.  The  past  Winter.  It  killed  my  peach  trees 
many  extreme  branches  of  the  cherry  of  last  years' 
growth,  and  greatly  injured  plum  trees,  and  the  Is- 
abella grape. 

5.  I  planted  a  row  of  potatoes  in  November! 
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deeper  than  is  usual  in  the  spring.  Those  left  in 
the  ground  accidentally  at  digging,  have  come  up 
well,  been  healthy,  and  not  known  to  rot.  But  I 
planted  too  late,  and  the  potatoes  were  found  rot- 
ted in  the  spring.  If  potatoes  accidentally  left  in 
the  ground  survive  the  winter,  grow  early  and  ap- 
pear more  vigorous  than  the  spring  planted,  I  ask 
why  cannot  vre plant  potatoes  m  the  &11  and  have 
them  do  as  well  ?  Let  the  potato  be  reposited  in 
the  ground  with  but  short  exposure  to  the  air. 

6.  The  office  of  a  seed  potato  is  to  furuish  the 
germs  whence  proceed  the  stalks  or  vines,  and  also 
two  sets  of  roots,  sap  roots  and  tuber-bearing  roots. 
Any  farmer,  by  raising  carefully  all  that  has  grown 
from  a  planted  tuber  n*om  its  position  will  see  this. 
Only  a  part  of  the  eyes  have  grown,  sometimes 
three,  sometimes  more,  the  others  being  inert.  In 
the  most  productive  hills  only  the  skin  of  the  pa- 
rent tuber  remains,  its  substance  being  used  up.  It 
has  gone  to  feed  the  whole  plant.  A  laree  pota- 
to thus  used  up,  must  furnish  more  food  than  a 
small  one.  A  potato  found  under  a  bin  in  my  cel- 
lar in  the  fall,  sent  out  stems  with  little  potatoes 
like  peas  upon  them,  and  also  fibre  roots  from  the 
same  eye.  The  tuber  was  exhausted  and  dry,  by 
the  process.  J.  Lee. 

Salisbury,  ConrUf  June  9, 1856. 


For  the  New  England  Parmer, 

FAHCT  FARMING. 

BY    HENKY    P.    FRENCH. 

Hay  Gafift— MowlDg  ICachlnet— Root  Crops— Wheel  Hoes— The 
Double  Plow— Boxes  and  Bags.  * 

**Do  you  think  aU  these  fancy  contrivances  in 
farming  unll  pay  9**  was  the  sensible  question 
bluntly  propounded  to  me  a  day  or  two  since,  by 
rather  an  old-fashioned  farmer,  who  had  occasion  to 
pass  my  land  often,  and  is  a  keen  observer  of  men 
and  things,  with  a  careful  eye  to  the  main  chance. 

He  was  looking  at  the  time  at  my  hay  in  cock 
covered  with  hay  caps,  with  a  glance  now  and  then 
at  a  wheel-hoe,  with  which  at  the  lime  I  was  weed- 
ing a  carrot  bed.  ''If  they  don't  pay  me,  they  may 
perhaps  pay  some  of  you  more  cautious  people, 
who  take  the  benefit  of  my  experiments,  without 
bearing  the  loss  of  their  &ilure,'*  was  my  reply. 
The  fact  is,  I  was  obliged  to  be  a  little  more  meek 
than  accords  with  my  general  disposition,  because  I 
was  conscious  that  my  neighbor  had  noticed  one  or 
two  awful  fiuluresi  not  to  say  blunders,  of  mine  in 
the  farming  line,  and  it  would  not  answer  for  me 
to  set  up  for  infallibility  before  him.  One  can  pre- 
tend to  know  everything  in  his  newspaper  articles, 
but  one's  neighbors  usually  discount  a  trifle  from 
his  omniscience. 

We  had  a  good  agricultural  talk,  and  if  he  did 
not  learn  much,  I  did,  and  have  been  meditating  a 
good  deal  on  ''these  fancy  contrivances"  since ;  and 
now,  when  the  rain  is  pouring  like  a  flood  again, 
on  tho^  same  hay-caps,  on  another  lot  of  hay,  let 
us  pursue  the  subject  with  the  readers  of  the  Jbr- 
mer. 


♦  HAY  CAPS. 

Hay  caps  do  pay,  and  no  mistake.  Take  four 
yards  of  yard-wide  cotton  sheeting, — sew  it  togeth- 
er so  as  to  make  two  yards  square,  hem  the  rough 
edges,  turn  up  each  comer  two  or  three  inches  and 
sew  it  strongly,  tie  in  a  short  strong  twine  to  form 
a  loop,  and  you  have  a  hay  cap  ready  for  use. 

Four  sharp  wooden  pins,  of  hard  wood,  half  an 
inch  in  diameter,  eighteen  inches  long,  to  be  thrust 
upward  through  the  loops  into  the  hay  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  cock,  complete  the  preparation. 

This  is  our  way  of  doing  it  in  this  neigborhood, 
and  we  are  all  satisfied  with  it.  The  cost  of  the 
cloth  is  eight  cents  per  yard,  and  the  making  you 
can  calculate  better  than  I,  if  you  make  them  by 
hand.  Mine  were  made  on  a  Wheeler  &  Wilsoa 
sewing-machine,  which  sews  a  yard  in  a  minute, 
one  of  the  ''fancy  contrivances"  which,  by  the  way, 
is  a  great  comfort  to  my  family.  "Well,  how  do 
the  hay  caps  work  ?"  is  the  question  on  all  sides. 
"Why  don't  they  wet  through,  just  as  your  cotton 
shirt  does  on  your  back?"  The  reason  is,  my 
friend,  because  they  shed  run  just  as  your  cotton 
umbrella  does.  Or  to  be  more  precise,  the  princi- 
ple of  cohesive  attraction  at  once  unites  two  drope 
of  water  that  touch  each  other  into  one,  and  the 
same  principle  conducts  the  water  along  the  wet 
cloth  to  its  lower  edge.  If  the  hay  were  very  fine 
and  very  green  so  that  the  cloth  would  touch  it  at 
all  points,  it  would  doubtless  take  off  much  of  the 
water,  but  coarse  or  partly  dried  hay  is  in  eontact 
with  the  cloth,  only  at  comparatively  few  points^ 
and  so  the  cloth  conducts  the  water  away,  like  the 
covering  of  a  tent  Coarse  clover  will  remain  safe 
through  a  week's  rain  with  such  protection,  while  I 
have  had  fine  hay  which  was  cocked  up  green,  in- 
jured by  htaiing,  not  by  water,  in  three  days.  On 
the  whole,  a  farmer  of  moderate  means,  who  cuts 
much  coarse  hay,  cannot  afford  to  be  without  some 
thirty  or  forty  hay  caps.  He  will  save  their  value 
in  one  such  season  as  this,  or  that  of  kst  year. 

MOWING  MACHINES. 

In  1853,  near  Albany,  I  witnessed  a  trial  exhibi* 
tion  of  two  mowing  machines,  Ketchum's  and  Em- 
ery's, each  of  which  did  its  work  handsomely,  and 
at  the  rate  of  about  an  acre  in  an  hour.  Since 
then  I  have  seen  several  trials,  but  not  one  that  was 
satisfactory.  Several  tried  in  this  county  last  year, 
f&dled  entirely.  A  good  mower  with  the  common 
scythe,  can  cut  an  acre  of  grass  in  four  hours,  and 
if  a  span  of  good  horses,  a  skilful  driver  and  a  ma- 
chine worth  a  hundred  dollars  or  more,  and  fiable 
to  expensive  accidents,  can  do  no  more  than  four 
times  as  much,  there  is  no  great  saving  of  cost  on 
small  farms.  We  usually  mow  our  grass  in  the 
morning,  let  it  stand  in  cock  through  one  night, 
open  it  the  next  day,  say  at  ten  o'clock,  and  get  ft 
in  in  the  afternoon,  and  on  this  system,  the  men 
can  cut  as  much  each  morning  by  ten  o'clock, 
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they  can  attend  to  through  the  day.  Of  course,  we 
vBe  a  hone*rake  (the  Independent,}  with  which  one 
man  and  horse  can  do  the  labor  of  eight  or  ten 
men  with  hand  rakes.  Any  farmer  who  cuts  ten 
tons  of  hay,  and  does  not  use  a  horse-rake,  is  behind 
the  age,  and  a  fit  subject  for  missionary  enter- 
prise. Horse-rakes  are  among  the  essentials  of 
respectable  fiirmers,  and  not  to  be  named  among 
doubtful  implements. 

Let  us  hear  the  reports  of  this  year's  experi- 
ments with  mowing  machines,  and  perhaps  a  differ- 
ent account  may  be  rendered  in  future.  What  we 
want  in  New  Hampshire  is  a  light  one-horse  ma- 
chine, and  no  doulH  we  shall  see  it  in  general  use 
before  many  years. 

BOOT  CBOPS — SOWING  MACHINES — ^WHEEL  HOES. 

I  shall  leave  it  to  the  principal  editor  to  advo- 
cate the  cultivation  of  root  crops,  merely  saying  at 
present,  that  as  usual,  he  is  in  the  right,  and  that 
the  farmers  will  see,  by>and-by,  the  benefit  of  this 
branch  of  husbandry,  especially  of  the  culture  of 
carrots  and  turnips. 

If  the  land  is  well  prepared,  rich  and  clean,  and 
the  proper  tools  used,  a  crop  of  carrots  is  one  of 
our  cheapest  crops.  I  sow  them  with  a  machine, 
about  sixteen  inches  apart,  between  the  rows,  about 
the  first  of  June.  As  soon  as  the  weeds  appear,  I 
run  the  Wheel  Hoe  between  the  rows.  This  may 
be  done  even  before  the  carrots  are  up,  if  necessary, 
aa  the  mark  of  the  drill  is  plainly  visible,  and  I 
never  use  a  common  hoe  at  all  about  the  crop.  The 
wheel  hoe,  I  think,  was  invented  at  Danvers,  where 
they  raise  onions,  and  it  is  the  very  best  hand  mar 
chine  of  its  cost,  on  the  turn.  They  are  sold  for 
about  a  dollar  and  a  half.  I  think  a  crop  of  carrots 
or  onions  may  be  raised  with  one-Aa{/*the  labor,  by 
the  use  of  this  machine,  that  is  required  without  it 
Mr.  Jona.  A.  Robinson,  of  Fremont,  N.  H.,  has 
taken  a  patent  upon  a  Hand  Cultivator,  which  I 
Aave  never  used,  but  which  is  claimed  to  be  an  im- 
provement upon  the  wheel  hoe,  because  it  cuts  up 
the  weeds  on  both  sides  of  the  row  at  once. 

I  intend,  this  year,  to  repeat  the  experiment 
which  I  have  often  tried  successfully,  of  plowing 
up  some  of  my  worn-out  grass  land,  after  haying, 
and  re-seeding  with  grass  seed  and  turnips.  I  have 
nised  several  fine  crops  in  this  way,  sowing  about 
one  pound  of  turnip  seed  to  the  acre,  at  any  time 
before  the  10th  of  August,  broadcast  with  the  grass 
seed.  The  prospect  now  is,  that  the  present  will 
be  a  favorable  season  for  such  a  crop.  Try  it,  form- 
ers, as  the  last  chance  to  make  up  for  want  of  put- 
ting in  seed  enough  last  spring.  Ashes  and  super- 
phosphate of  lime,  in  addition  to  all  the  bam  ma- 
nure you  can  spore,  are  first  rate  food  for  the  tur- 
nip crop. 

And  in  connection  with  this  subject,  it  may  be 
well  to  say  a  word  by  way  of  rtminder,  if  one  may 


borrow  a  word  from  the  ministers,  which  is  not 
even  in  Webster,  of 

the  double  plow. 

This  is  classed  by  many  as  a  ''new  contrivance," 
but  it  is  figured  in  the  English  books  of  a  half  cen- 
tury ago,  though  perhaps,  not  then  used  except 
for  opening  drains,  or  the  like.  For  turning  over 
sod,  to  be  immediately  sowed  again  with  grass  seed 
where  the  land  is  tolerably  smooth,  there  is  nothing 
equal  to  the  double  plow.  Apply  all  your  manure 
in  fine  compost  to  the  furrow,  and  harrow  it  in. 
The  deeper  you  plow  the  better,  provided  you  have 
manure  enough  to  enrich  the  stratum  of  soil 
brought  to  the  surface.  A  good  deep  plowing  o^ 
sward  land,  with  the  doubll  plow,  will  do  more  to 
kill  teitch  groM  than  any  other  operation.  Where 
I  plowed  last  year,  at  Chester,  on  a  piece  of  hard  Innd 
swarded  with  this  grass,  we  found,  on  cross  plow- 
ing this  year,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  roots 
had  been  smothered  to  death.  Naturally  the  roots 
of  this  grass  run  near  the  surface,  not  usually  more 
than  four  inches  deep,  and  trenching  them  in,  not- 
withstanding the  stories  about  their  vitality,  is  sure 
death  to  them.  By  common  plowing,  they  are 
cut  in  pieces,  and  thus  muldplied,  and  worked  deep- 
er into  the  soil  than  they  would  naturally  strike. 

If  some  of  the  Bay  State  farmers  will  plow  an 
old  sward  of  witch  grass  a  foot  deep,  with  the 
double  plow,  next  May,  harrow  it,  roll  it  with  a 
heavy  roller  and  plant  it  immediately,  I  have  no 
doubt  they  will  confirm  this  my  apparent  heresy, 
about  this  plant,  which  is  at  once,  one  of  our  bes 
grasses,  and  most  troublesome  weeds. 

boxes  yebsus  bugs. 

I  cover  my  cucumber  and  squash  plants  with 
boxes  covered  with  gauze,  which  I  find  effectual  to 
keep  off  the  striped  bugs.  The  Maine  Farmer  de^ 
clares  that  the  gauze  is  a  work  of  supererogation, 
and  that  a  fence  made  of  cloth  or  wood,  six  inches 
high,  round  each  hill,  is  just  as  good  without  a  cov- 
ering. I  know  of  no  better  authority  than  the 
Maine  Fanner,  and  as  soon  as  I  read  the  article,  I 
took  off  the  gauze  from  seveml  boxes,  with  a  view 
to  test  the  matter,  but  have  not  yet  become  satis- 
fied whether  our  friend  is  correct  or  not,  or  wheth- 
er his  theory,  as  to  how  that  kind  of  bugs  fly,  will 
answer  vrithout  a  slight  variation,  for  this  latitude. 
So  far  as  I  could  observe,  I  was  inclined  to  the 
opinion,  that  our  bugs  had  not  read  the  Maine  Fat' 
mer! 

Exeter,  My  12, 1856. 


A  Shoeing  Stool  for  BLACESMTrH8.^The 
following  is  a  description  of  a  stool  for  blacksmiths 
for  shoemg  horses,  which  I  have  invented  and  found 
to  be  very  convenient  and  useful,  and  I  present  it 
for  the  benefit  of  the  craft. 

I  make  a  liffht,  portable  stool,  of  the  form  c^  a 
common  crutch,  with  one  leg,  and  put  a  cushion 
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on  the  seat  To  this  is  secured  a  strap,  which  pass- 
es around  ahove  the  hips,  aud  is  buckled  ti^ht  in 
front  The  seat  of  the  stool  is  about  four  mches 
thick,  and  is  held  to  its  place  in  the  le^  by  an  iron 
spur.  The  blacksmith  puts  it  on  behind  and  be- 
tween his  thighs  and  buckles  it  in  front,  and  the 
horse's  foot  is  placed  on  the  seat ;  it  thus  supports 
the  weight  of  the  animaPs  leg,  and  relieves  the 
back  of  the  shoer  from  that  severe  strain  which 
makes  horse-shoeing  such  hard  work. — Scientific 
tatntncanm 

For  the  New  BngUmd  Farmer, 

SCENEBT  ABD  POTATOES  IH  NOVA 

SCOTIA. 

A  few  remarks  on  potato  culture  may  not  be 
without  interest  from  ^  Vermont  farmer,  who  in 
his  travels  "away  down  East"  finds  himself  in 
Acadia,  the  land  of  the  potato.  When  the  English 
took  the  country  from  the  French,  the  name  was 
changed  to  Nova  Scotia,  or  New  Scotland.  In  the 
distance  may  be  seen  the  village  where  lived 
"Benedict  Bellefontaine,  the  wealthiest  fanner  of 
Grand  Pre,  and  Evangelme,  his  daughter,"  also, 
'^Gabriel  the  faithAil,  and  his  father,  Basil  the  black- 
smith ;"  the  basin  of  Minos  washing  its  shores,  and 
Blomidon  cape  rising  aloft  in  the  distance,  looking 
quietly  down  upon  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
scenes  imaginable.  Its  summit  affords  the  finest 
water  and  landscape  that  I  ever  looked  upon.  The 
valley  of  Comwalhs  and  Hooton  is  about  two  miles 
wide,  on  each  side  of  which  rides  a  ridge  of  land, 
called  here,  the  North  and  South  mountain,  run- 
ning parallel  to  each  other,  extending  from  Gape 
Blomidon  to  Bigbv — just  one  hundred  miles.  The 
The  shores  of  this  valley,  at  the  eastern  part  of 
Comwallis,  is  washed  by  Minos  Basin ;  and  former- 
ly, the  tide,  which  rises  here  tixtyfeet,  flowed  up 
numerous  rivers,  running  into  the  country  many 
miles,  overflowing  large  tracts  of  land  at  every 
flood,  and  depositmg  a  rich  alluvial  soiL  The  old 
French  Acadians,  between  one  and  two  hundred 
years  a^o,  built  abouteauls  or  dykes  across  the  riv- 
ers, excluding  the  tide,  and  making  the  richest  grass 
land  in  the  world ;  which  now,  after  a  century  has 
passed  away,  without  ever  having  received  a  parti- 
cle of  manure  of  any  kind,  yields  a  burden  of^hay, 
the  amount  of  which,  per  acre,  exceeds  anything 
that  a  Vermont  farmer  ever  dreamed  of.  The 
statement  made  by  persons  who  are  perfectly  reli- 
able is  this ;  that  many  portions  of  this  dyke  land 
yield  at  one  mowing,ybtir  and  sometimes  five  tons 
per  acre  of  the  best  hay,  and  that  too,  when  well 
made,  and  after  it  has  been  kept  in  a  bam  until 
winter.  The  same  land  yields  four  hundred  bush- 
els of  potatoes  per  acre. 

The  farms  on  the  upland  are  generally  superior. 
Very  seldom  will  one  be  found  having  less  than  ten 
acres  under  cultivation  with  potatoes;  and  our 
&rm  has  now  sixty  acres  planted  with  the  favorite 
esculent  The  method  of  culture  is  quite  diflerent 
from  what  is  practised  in  Vermont  One  eye  to 
the  hill  is  all  that  is  used,  the  hills  being  two  feet 
apart  each  way.  The  number  of  bushels  required 
to  plant  an  acre  is  four,  and  the  average  yield  two 
hundred  bushels  per  acre.  Large  potatoes  are  pre- 
ferred for  seed.  Indeed,  few  small  potatoes  are 
raised  in  Comwallis.  Small  potatoes,  when  raised 
on  poor  land  and  well  ripened,  yield  a  larse  crop 
when  planted  on  good  land ;  but  the  smaU  ones 


raised  on  rich  land  are  generally  what  is  called  the 
second  settings,  and  probably  do  not  fully  ripeny 
and  are  not  considered  good  seed.  One  of  the  best 
farmers  in  the  country,  John  T.  Newcomb,  has  in* 
formed  me  that  a  few  years  ago,  in  a  time  of  scar- 
city, he  planted  an  acre  of  land  with  one  and  a  half 
bushels  of  small  potatoes,  putting  one  eye  to  a  hill, 
the  piece  of  potato  with  the  eye  often  being  no 
larger  than  a-  pea ;  from  that  acre  of  land  he  re* 
ceived  over  five  hundred  bushels  of  very  large  po- 
tatoes. 

Wheat  is  raised  here,  though  not  largely.  They 
do  not  sow  it  until  June,  usually  about  the  10th. — 
One  farmer  sowed  a  piece  of  land  to  wheat  the 
29th  of  June,  and  received  a  good  yield.  Wheat 
that  is  sowed  in  April  and  May  is  taken  by  the 
weeviL 

The  business  of  the  country  has  received  a  won- 
derful impetus  from  the  high  price  which  potatoes 
have  demanded  for  the  last  few  years.  The  prioe 
of  real  estate  has  advanced  one  hundred  per  cent. 
More  of  what  is  termed  Yankee  enterprise  has 
been  manifested.  The  schools  are  becoming  supe- 
rior to  their  former  estate ;  and  church  spires  are 
more  frequently  seen  pointing  toward  heaven,  the 
desired  goal  of  all  humanity. 

The  pending  difficulty  between  the  two  countries 
is  now  a  matter  of  great  interest  to  the  good  people 
of  the  province.  They  feel  much  concern  for  the 
poor  Yankees,  and  compassionate  their  oondition, 
m  case  a  war  should  take  place.  You  cannot  con- 
vince them  but  that  Great  Britain  is  almighty  to 
destroy  every  seaboard  town  and  city  on  the  At- 
lantic shores  in  an  inconceivably  short  space  of 
time,  and  would  carry  devastation  and  death  in- 
land. This,  in  their  loving  kindness,  they  would  re- 
gretr-Jbr  U  wcM  destroy  the  market  for  thdrp^^ 
tatota,  F.  Fines. 

ComwaJUSf  ^ova  Scotia,  Jidy  14, 1856. 


THE  SEASON. 

Crops  of  all  kinds,  and  in  all  sections  of  oar  wide* 
ly-extended  country,  so  far  as  we  can  learn  from 
our  own  observations,  and  from  our  numerous  ex« 
changes,  are  abundant,  well-ripened,  so  far  as  thejr 
have  been  cut,  and  generally  Uie  weather  has  been 
such  as  to  enable  the  fimner  to  secure  them  in  good 
condition.  The  hay  crop  is  a  heavy  one;  wheat 
looks  finely;  rye  is  good;  scare  oats.  Com  is 
rather  backward,  but  of  fine  strength  and  color, 
and  the  recent  extremely  hot  days  are  bringing  it 
forward  rapidly.  No  complaint  is  yet  made  of  rot 
in  the  potatoes,  and  the  vines  are  now  looking  well 
and  promise  a  plentiful  crop.  Apple  trees  gave  a 
fair  blossom,  but  through  the  activity  of  the  cuicu- 
lio,  or  some  other  cause,  the  young  fruit  has  dropt 
from  the  tree  in  large  quantities,  so  that  the  pros* 
pect  now  is  that  the  apple  crop  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  New  England  States  will  be  a  light  one. 
Squash,  cucumber  and  melon  vines  are  genenlly 
small  and  look  tired,  or,  as  though  they  had  just 
got  up  and  had  not  decided  whether  they  will  grow 
or  not.    Beans  look  well. 

In  some  of  the  western  States  it  has  been  a  little 
too  dry,  but  no  general  complaint  is  made.    In- 
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deed,  it  will  be  somewhat  difficult  for  them  there 
to  procure  help  to  secure  the  rich  harreets  of  the 
season. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  world  is  beautiful  and  pros- 
perous to  most  of  us,  and  famine,  in  our  extended 
country  and  diversified  climate,  will  perhaps  never 
"visit  our  people.  AU  we  want  to  make  us  the  hap- 
piest and  thriftest  people  on  earth,  is  moderate  de- 
sires, virtuous  lives,  and  a  firm,  steady  and  consiBt- 
ent  representative  government— a  government  yield- 
ing to  all  their  just  rights,  and  encroaching  upon 
none. 

For  the  New  England  Farmer, 

DEEP  PLownro. 

Mr,  Brown  : — ^As  much  has  been  said  upon  the 
subject  of  deep  plowing,  perhaps  it  may  be  thought 
superfluous  to  add  anything  farther  on  that  subject 
Yet,  as  plowing  lies  at  the  foundation  of  our  agri- 
cultuial  pursuits,  permit  me  to  give  the  readers  of 
your  valuable  journal  the  result  of  my  own  obser- 
vation and  experience  upon  a  small  scale.  It  has 
been  the  prevailing  opimon  amonff  oiu:  agriculture 
ists,  who  own  land  on  the  interval  bordering  on  the 
Connecticut  river,  that  it  would  not  do  to  plow  so 
deep  as  to  disturb  the  subsoil,  consequently,  most 
of  our  land  has  ever  been  plowed  shallow,  not 
more  than  five  inches.  Their  opinion  has  been 
strengthened  by  an  experiment  made  some  years 
ago.  A  gentleman  from  Boston  came  to  reside 
here,  and  purchased  a  valuable  tract  of  land  In  the 
meadow.  With  a  heavy  team  and  large  plow, 
which  he  ordered  to  be  put  in  up  to  the  beam,  he 
turned  up  so  much  of  the  subsoil,  and  putting  on 
no  manure,  that  the  effect  was  as  might  have  been 
expected,  it  killed  the  land,  at  least  for  a  number 
of  years.  Whence  I  concluded,  as  other  farmers 
did,  that  it  would  ''kill  the  land"  to  plow  deep,  but 
being  assured  by  Mr.  Holbrook,  in  some  of  his  ju- 
dicious remarks  published  in  the  FartneTf  that  it 
would  not  "kill  the  land,"  I  was  persuaded  to  try 
an  experiment,  cautiously  beginning  with  one  acre, 
which  I  ordered  to  be  plowed  two  inches  deeper 
every  time  of  plowing,  until  it  obtained  the  depth 
of  ten  inches.  It  had  not,  until  then,  been  plowed 
more  than  four  or  five  inches ;  but  after  the  first 
year,  I  was  satisfied  it  was  not  "killing  the  land," 
and  had  two  acres  more  plowed  in  the  same  way. 
The  result  will  show  whetner  the  land  is  killed  or 
not.  Two  years  ago,  the  three  acres  produced  1 13 
bushels  of  rye,  37^  to  the  acre ;  last  year  from  the 
same  ground  I  raised  67  bushels  of  shelled  com  to 
the  acre,  weighing  57  lbs.  to  the  busheL  Thus  far, 
I  am  satisfied  with  the  experiment.  But  I  ought 
to  say  that  I  do  not  attribute  the  unusuedly  large 
crop  wholly  to  deeper  plowing,  as  there  may  be 
other  causes  to  come  in  for  a  share* 

The  same  ground  on  which  the  com  was  grown 
last  year,  was  sowed  to  rye  after  harvesting  the 
com  last  fitU,  and  it  promises  to  be  a  fair  crop,  but 
ot  near  as  heavy  as  the  one  two  jean  ago. 
^  The  manner  in  which  I  cultivate  my  land  is 
simply  this :  when  it  is  planted  we  use  about  ten 
loaos  of  long  manure  to  the  acre,  which  is  plowed 
under ;  after  harvest,  the  same  ground  is  sowed  to 
rye,  without  any  manure.  E.  c. 

M)rthampton,  June^  1856. 


THE  FABMEB. 

The  fanner  1b  a  hapi^  man, 

He  raises  all  he  needs,  sir, 
The  foremost  stands  of  aU  the  yan. 

All  ooonpations  leads,  sir. 

Els  cattle  ftunish  beef  eitongh, 

His  sheep,  a  heap  of  wool,  sir, 
His  children  hearty  are  and  tough, 

His  Qofferi  always  ftaU,  sir. 

His  bams  are  large  and  all  well  filled 
With  hay,  and  com,  and  rye,  sir. 

His  orchards  rich,  his  land  weU  tilled. 
Both  fruit  and  food  supply,  sir. 

His  cellar  in  the  autumn  shows, 

Of  roots,  a  bounteous  store,  sir, 
He's  well  prepared  for  winter  snows,— 

What  could  a  man  want  more,  sir  i 

His  horses  kept  in  first  rate  trim. 
For  wagon,  chaise,  or  slei^,  sir, 

Are  ready,  now,  to  carry  him, 
At  any  time  of  day,  sir. 

His  cows  are  many,  and  the  besft 

The  country  can  aflTord,  sir. 
His  butter,  cheese  and  milk  attest. 

His  bams  haTe  been  well  stored,  sir* 

His  pigs  are  of  the  Sufiblk  sort. 
You  never  liear  tbem  squeal,  sir. 

Because  they  nerer  are  kept  short, 
But  filled  with  com  and  meal,  sbr. 

His  hens  are  not  of  Shanj^e  sort. 

He  chooses  not  by  siie,  sir. 
An  egg's  an  e^^,  and  when  'tis  bou^, 

As  large  a  coin  supplies,  sir. 

ffls  turkeys  and  his  geese  are  fine, 

Of  both  he  has  a  store,  sir, 
In  fact,  the  flarmer  lias  a  mine 

Richer  than  golden  ore,  sir. 

ffis  very  bees  are  "busy,'*  too. 

And  fill  his  hives  with  comb,  sir, 
They  have  as  much  as  they  can  do, 

Totaling  his  honey  home,  sir. 

Who  would  not  choose  the  farmer's  lot' 
What  though  he  has  to  work,  sir? 

Much  happiness  by  toil  is  got, 
But  who  would  like  a  fAtrib,  sir? 

There's  land  enough  for  all  young  men. 

Our  country  is  a  great  one, 
Just  pull  up  stakes  and  hasten  then. 

Where  fortunes  rich  await  one. 

Drew*s  Sural  Intdligmeer 


Scott's  Strawbeery  Patch.— We  had  the 
pleasure,  a  few  days  ago,  to  visit  the  strawberry 
grounds  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Scott,  of  Brighton,  and  look 
at,  and  test  the  varieties  growing  in  his  collection* 
There  were  about  seven  acres  under  cultivation, 
and  had  yielded  then,  two  days  in  succession, /ot^r 
hundred  boxes  each  day.  These  were  principally 
the  Brighton  Pint  and  SooWs  Seedling ;  the  latter 
a  large,  sugar-loaf  shaped  variety,  very  sweet  and 
high-flavored.  We  may  give  at  a  future  time  an 
engraving  of  one  of  these  varieties. 


During  the  last  seven  years  fourteen  hundred 
murderSf  it  is  said,  have  been  perpetrated  in  and 
about  San  Fransisco,  and  the  city  itself  has  be^ 
burned  down  seven  times. 
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SXTBACTS  AND  BEPLIES. 

SALT  ON  PLUM  TREES. 

Mb.  Editor  : — In  June  7th,  of  the  JV.  E.  Far- 
meTf  ''Norfolk*'  recommends  sifting  fine  salt  liber- 
ally on  plum  trees.  I  would  inquire  of  your  read- 
ers who  have  tried  it,  if  they  have  Been  any  bad  ef- 
fects from  salting  plum  trees.  I  have  a  fine  tree 
in  my  yard,  bearing  plums  for  the  first  time,  and 
was  anxious  to  have  the  fruit  mature,  so  I  sifted  salt 
on  the  top,  which  killed  the  leaves  where  it  re- 
mained and  dissolved,  and  the  tree  now  looks  like 
one  scorched  with  fire. 

I  would  say  to  "J.  T.  W.,"  of  Marlboro',  that  I 
have  a  plum  scion  set  one  year  ago  last  spring,  that 
is  4i  in.  in  circumference  at  the  but,  5  ft.  5  in.  high, 
had  8  limbs  Saturday,  that  measured 

No.  1 2  ft.    1  in. 

No.  2 1  ft.  10  in. 

No.  8 1  fL    9  in. 

No.  4 1  ft.  11  in. 

No.  5 1ft.    9  in. 

No.  6 2  ft.    4^  in. 

No.  7 0  ft.  11  in. 

No.  8 1  fu    4  in. 

I  cut  one  foot  off  the  top,  and  12  side  sprouts,  last 
spring. 
AVw^ud,  A".  H,,  July,  1856. 

Hemarks. — ^You  are  not  the  only  one  who  has 
destroyed  the  foliage  of  plum  trees  by  the  too  free 
use  of  salt.  As  is  necessary,  in  most  other  experi- 
ments on  the  farm,  the  salt  should  be  used  sparing- 
ly, until  its  effect  can  be  ascertained. 

A  PROFITABLE  COW. 

Mr.  David  Heath,  of  North  Troy,  Vt,  week  be- 
fore last  made  from  the  milk  of  one  cow  of  Dur- 
ham breed,  fifteeen  pounds  of  butter.  This  we 
deem  extra  for  a  cow  that  has  had  nothing  but 
common  pasturage.  From  the  first  three  days' 
milking,  he  made  seven  pounds  and  ten  ounces, 
thii  being  about  eighteen  pounds  j)er  week.  The 
cow  probably  would  have  made  that  had  not  a  part 
of  the  milk  been  taken  for  family  use. 

O.  N.  El£Ins. 

JS&nih  Troy,  VL,  June  26lh,  1856. 

BLOSSOMS,  BUT  DOES  NOT  BEAR! 

I  have  a  standard  Duchess  d'Angouleme  pear, 
which  blossoms  every  spring  but  matures  no  rruit. 
I  have  seen  a  remedy  somewhere,  but  cannot  now 
call  to  mind  where  I  saw  it,  or  what  the  operation 
was.     Who  can  inform  me  ?  8.  T.|  JR. 

Su>amp$coU,  1856. 

CROPS  IN  VERMONT. 

The  weather  is  extremely  warm ;  grans  and  grain 
crops  look  well ;  fruit  trees  did  not  blossom  much, 
many  trees  are  dead,  and  I  think  owing  to  the 
great  growth  they  got  last  season,  and  the  severe 
winter.  We  had  more  meadow  moles  this  spring 
than  ever  known  here  before,  who  ate  grass  roots 
and  young  trees  very  much  last  winter.  All  stock 
is  high;   wool  is  selling  from    40  to  60  cents 

r  pound.  I  think  there  are  many  thousand  sheep 
ess  than  there  has  been  any  year  for  the  last  20 
years  in  this  country.  W.  T.  Goodrich. 

MtddUbury,  Vt,  June,  1856. 
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A  good  apple. 

I  send  you  a  few  of  my  JVashington  Royal  ajH 

pies  to  show  you  their  Keeping  (qualities.  They 
are  below  an  average  size,  but  I  thmk  are  eatable. 
They  have  been  kept  without  any  extra  care, 
and  have  proved  themselves  a  good  apple  to  keep 
for  late  as  well  as  early  eating.  I  can  fiiniiBh  act- 
ons from  bearing  trees  of  this  fruit  the  ensuing 
spring,  to  those  who  may  wish  to  obtain  them. 

Ephraim  Bobbins. 
Leominster,  July,  1856. 

Eemarks. — The  apples  came  in  good  condition, 
and  were  as  crisp,  juicy  and  fine-flavored  as  any 
we  ever  tasted  in  the  month  of  July.  Judging  from 
these,  we  should  think  them  well  worth  a  place  in 
any  orchard.  ^_ 

ASHES  ON  BEET  LEATE8. 

Your  correspondent  inquires  how  to  preserve 
beet  leaves  from  the  maggot.  My  beets  have  been 
infested  with  them  this  year,  and  last  too;  my 
remedy  is  to  sprinkle  wood  ashes  on  the  leaves, 
when  the  dew  is  on,  and  I  find  it  effectual,  as  in  a 
short  time  they  look  as  fresh  as  ever. 

CordaviUe,  1856.  A  Sttbscribeb. 

OCTAGON  BARNS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^I  notice  a  correspondent  of  yoim^ 
C.  C,  suggests  that  there  is  much  room  saved  by 
building  an  octagon,  instead  of  a  square  bam. 
Will  he  or  yourself  give  me  an  idea  of  its  internal 
arrangements  ?  Respectfully,       M. 

Highland,  Madison  Co,,  JV*.  Y,,  June,  1856. 


Form  of  the  Earth. — ^The  earth  being  round 
like  a  ball,  it  follows  that  at  a  certain  distance,  even 
though  our  vision  can  reach  much  farther,  its  form 
will  prevent  us  from  seeing  objects  even  if  its  sur- 
face were  perfectly  smooth.  It  has  been  calculated 
that  at  600  yards  an  object  one  inch  high  cannot 
be  seen  in  a  straight  line ;  at  900  yards,  two  inch- 
es ;  at  1400  yards,  five  inches ;  at  one  mile,  eight 
inches ;  three  miles,  six  feet, — so  at  that  distance  a 
man  would  be  invisible.  In  leveling,  it  is  usual  to 
allow  the  tenth  of  an  inch  in  every  two  hundred 
yards,  or  eight  inches  in  a  mile,  for  convexity. 

Scientijic  Jimencam 
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A  VISIT  TO  LUTH£E*8  SCHOOL. 

[A  correspondent  of  the  Massackusetts  Teaeker, 
**W.  L.  G.,"  gives  the  following  interesting  account 
of  a  visit  to  a  school  in  which  Martin  Luther  was 
once  a  pupil,  in  Mansfeld,  Germany :] 

In  the  last  number  of  the  **Teacher^  I  gave  itt 
readers  a  translation  from  the  treatise  of  Madame 
de  Stael,  on  Germany ;  I  wish  in  this  to  describe  a 
visit  made  to  a  very  remarkable  school ;  remarka- 
ble not  for  its  size,  not  for  its  liberal  endowment, 
not  for  the  learning  of  its  teachers,  but  because  it 
was  the  school  which  Luther  attended.  In  the 
public  school  of  Mansfeld  he  was  a  pupil  from  to 
tender  an  age,  that  his  father  used  to  bring  him  in 
bis  arms,  up  to  the  time  when  in  his  fifteenth  year 
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he  went  to  study  in  the  higher  school  of  Magde- 
burg. Here  it  was  that  he  received  fifteen  blows 
in  one  day,  for  Luther  was  no  saint,  either  as  boy 
or  man,  and  was  by  no  means  so  fortunate  as  to  es- 
cape the  rod.  A  fnend  in  Berlin  has  told  me,  how- 
ever, that  in  this  matter,  the  translator  of  Dr.  Mei> 
le's  History  of  the  Reformation  has  made  Luther's 
master  little  better  than  a  brute,  representing  that 
he  gave  the  child  fifteen  floggings  m  one  day.  The 
reader  who  has  the  History  at  hand,  would  do  well 
to  turn  to  its  pages,  and  correct  the  error,  for  it  is 
hardly  creditable  to  Luther's  school-days,  that  it 
should  stand  recorded  in  a  book  so  well  known  as 
Merle's  History,  that  he  received  fifteen  floggings 
within  six  hours. 

Externally  the  school-room  has  the  same  appear- 
ance as  when  Martin  Luther  entered  its  door.  Over 
that  stands  now  a  statue  in  relief  of  one  of  the 
coonts  of  Mansfeld,  with  these  lines  written  beneath : 

Cen  TroJanuB  eqaaa  pngnaces  ventre  cohortes 
Edidit,  educt'^9  sic  schota  docra  viros. 
^n  plures  nobffl,  Maunoruta  EqueB,  ede  Lnttieroa 
£t  surgent  Christo  plura  irophtiea  ducL 

"As  the  Trojan  horse  sent  out  from  its  belly  war- 
like bands,  so  a  well-taught  school  sends  forth  cul- 
tivated men.  Give  more  Luthers  to  us,  knight  of 
Mansfeld,  and  trophies  will  yet  rise  to  the  victori- 
ous Christ." 

Within,  all  is  changed:  the  stone  pavement 
whereon  his  feet  trod,  alone  remains  untouched. 
The  walls  are  white-washed,  the  upper  rooms  turned 
into  a  dwelling-house  for  the  present  teacher ;  the 
old  seats  on  which  Luther  used  to  sit  have  been  re- 
moved and  destroyed.  On  one  the  name  of  the 
Reformer  was  cut  with  a  knife ;  that  too  is  ^ne. 
When  the  last,  and  perhaps  the  only  Amencans 
who  have  ever  been  here  before,  visited  the  school 
five  years  since,  the  old  seats  were  still  to  be  seen, 
but  since  then  the  teacher  who  received  them  in  so 
friendly  a  manner  has  died,  and  the  building  has 
been  made  more  conformable  to  the  wants  of  the 
present  generation. 

Still  the  spirit  of  Luther  dwells  in  the  place :  it 
is  called  Luther's  school ;  the  Reformer's  portrait 
is  to  be  seen  in  every  room,  and  the  thick  walls, 
the  windows  with  their  small  panes,  the  low-stud- 
ded ceiling,  all  bring  those  olaen  times  to  mind, 
and  one  can  easily  imagine  the  sickly  little  boy,  the 
miner's  son,  on  the  l)enches  before  him. 

This  is  the  first  school  for  youne  children  which 
I  have  visited  in  Germany,  and  a  description  of  its 
appearance,  of  the  method  of  teaching,  so  far  as  a 
half  day  would  admit  of  seeing  it,  may  not  be  un- 
interesting to  the  readers  of  the  "Teacher."  My 
own  investigations  have  therefore  been  confined  to 
the  Re-al  schools  and  the  Gymansiums ;  and  of 
these  I  shall  speak  in  future  letters. 

The  Luther  School  in  Mansfeld  contains  about 
one  hundred  scholars.  Two  classes  are  taught  in 
the  building  where  the  Reformer  first  received  in- 
struction ;  another,  the  class  for  girls,  meets  under 
the  church,  where  Luther  often  preached ;  and  the 
elementary  school,  where  both  sexes  are  initiated 
into  the  mysteries  of  the  German  alphabet,  is  held 
in  a  neighboring  room.  These  four  classes  form 
one  school,  and  are  under  the  general  direction  of 
Mr.  Polhmann,  the  instructor  of  the  highest  class. 
The  age  of  the  pupils  is  the  same  as  in  the  summer 
schools  with  us;  and  when  they  have  been  here 

Grounded  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geo^phy, 
istory,  and  morals,  they  are  sent  to  the  neighbor- 


ing town  of  Eisleben,  the  birth-place  of  Luther,  to 
enter  the  Re-al  School,  and  to  advance  to  the  high- 
er stages  of  instruction. 

The  instruction  ^ven  is  of  the  most  thorough 
kind.  Ever\  thing  is  systematized  after  the  general 
custom  in  Germany,  and  an  hour  is  given  to  every 
class.  The  teachers  enter  thoroughly  into  the  spir- 
it of  their  work,  and  everything  that  the  stranger 
notices  bears  that  air  of  earnestness  which  is  so 
grateful  to  see.  The  order  of  the  school  was 
nearly  perfect.  During  the  half  day  which  I  spent 
there,  I  saw  no  instance  of  whispering,  nor  any 
breach  of  good  manners.  This  is  the  more  to  be 
wondered  at,  when  we  consider  the  crowded  state 
of  the  rooms.  The  desks  are  not  separate,  as  with 
us,  and  each  accommodated  about  ten  pupils.  So 
closely  are  they  placed  together,  that  at  the  end  of 
the  session  I  noticed  that  it  was  impossible  for  the 
pupils  to  rise  and  walk  into  the  aisle ;  thev  were 
obliged  to  work  their  way  along  in  a  very  primitive 
manner. 

At  the  entrance  of  a  stranger,  the  pupils  rise  to- 
gether, and  give  in  concert,  the  common  salutation, 
"Ich  empfelue  mich,"  I  recommend  myself;  and  as 
he  leaves  the  room,  all  rise  again  and  say,  "Adieu!" 
This  originally  French  expression  has  become  thor- 
oughly Germanized,  and  is  daily  to  be  heard  in  all 
the  streets  and  in  the  shops.  The  school  closes  in 
this  instance  as  with  us,  the  teacher  addressing 
himself  to  those  sitting  on  each  bench,  but  there 
was  this  difference  :  as  each  scholar  left  the  room 
he  said  "Adieu."  These  were  the  only  things  which 
were  novel,  and  which  seem  peculiar  to  the  German 
character. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  four  school  ex- 
ercises, in  writing,  map-drawing,  reading  and  anal- 
ysis. The  writing  was  excellent :  such  neat  pages 
and  carefully  written  copies  I  have  never  seen.— 
One  recognizes  here  that  great  feature  of  the  na- 
tional character,  that  exact  knowledge  of  the  rela- 
tions of  parts  and  of  sounds,  which  gives  them 
their  excellence  in  drawing  and  music. 

The  German  children  have  this  advantage  in 
writing ;  they  have  two  separate  hands  to  learn : 
the  Italian,  which  we  use,  and  the  Deutsch  or  na- 
tional hand,  well  adapted  to  rapid  writing,  but  stiff 
and  utterly  ungainly.  It  is  well  known  to  our  read- 
ers of  the  Teacher  that  German  books  are  every 
year  more  and  more  printed  in  the  Roman  charac- 
ter. All  scientific  books  are  so ;  railway  tickets, 
cards  of  admission  to  lectures,  the  laws  printed  by 
order  of  government  are  so,  and  the  people  are 
gradually  becoming  reconciled  to  the  change.  But 
the  old  hand-writing  is  sdll  clung  to.  I  do  not 
think  that  it  will  ever  be  entirely  superseded.  For 
stenographic  purposes  it  is  admirable.  I  have  of- 
ten seen  students  at  the  University,  take  down  a 
lecture  word  for  word  from  the  Professor's  lips ; 
and  a  system  of  handwriting  that  has  this  advantage, 
may  well  dispense  with  ornament. 

The  exercise  in  analysis  which  I  witnessed  was 
excellent.  The  terms  used  in  German  grammar 
are  much  more  intelligible  to  children  than  those 
of  Latin  origin  which  are  employed  with  us.  The 
substantive  or  noun,  which  conveys  to  our  children 
no  idea,  because  they  do  not  know  Latin,  is  to  the 
German  children  the  -'Hanpt-wort,"  the  head-word ; 
the  conjimction  is  the  Bina-wort,  the  translation  of 
which  is  so  obvious  that  I  will  not  write  it.  What 
life  such  a  nomenclature  ^ves  to  this  usually  un 
meaning  exercise,  can  readily  be  imagined. 
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Reading,  too,  was  very  carefully,  and  what  was 
better,  very  well  taught.  Mr.  Gieseman,  whose 
clasfi  I  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing,  is  the  compil- 
er of  the  text-book  in  common  use,  and  is  himself 
an  excellent  reader.  The  German  reading  books, 
as  I  have  noticed,  are  very  different  from  our  own. 
Instead  of  being  composed  mainly  of  extracts 
from  classic  authors,  and  therefore  of  a  literary 
character,  they  are  mostly  made  up  of  bits  of  his- 
tory, natural  science,  geography,  and  while  they 
teach  the  scholar  to  read  things  which  are  within 
his  comprehension,  they  throw  a  great  deal  of  light 
upon  his  school  studies. 

I  talked  with  the  teachers  about  the  methods  of 
discipline  which  they  employ  in  the  government  of 
the  school  They  punish  with  the  rod  an  incorri- 
gible offender,  but  they  use  words  so  long  as  they 
are  equally  effective.  The  province  of  the  teacher 
is  broader  than  with  us ;  they  have  the  care  of  the 
children  both  within  the  school-room  and  beyond 
its  walls.  Farther  than  this,  Mr.  Pohlmann  told 
me,  that  it  is  his  duty,  if  he  sees  any  boy  in  the 
place,  whether  his  scholar  or  not,  engaged  in  any- 
thing which  is  not  correct,  to  exercise  the  same 
vigilance  over  him  as  over  the  children  under  his 
instruction.  What  a  field  for  influence  is  thus 
opened  to  the  &ithiiil  teacher.  In  such  duties  can 
he  realize  what  a  hold  he  may  have  upon  posterity; 
onerous  as  his  career  may  be,  he  can  rely«that  they 
will  all  be  recompensed.  w.  L.  G. 
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more  in  quantity  than  quality  j  emulation  feeds  it 
To  outdo  the  others  of  her  sex  in  the  faooae,  and 
collect  the  largest  circle,  or  retain  the  greatest 
beau,  is  the  goal  of  her  ambition.  She  soon  forgets 
how  to  bluSi,  and  learns  to  talk  loud,  loses  all 
charm  for  the  refined  and  intelligent,  and  prides 
herself  upon  being  fast.  When  some  country  courin 
or  early  friend  meets  her  unexpectedly,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  believe  she  is  the  same  person  known  of 
yore,  so  completely  is  the  down  rubbed  off  the 
peach,  so  whoUy  is  the  original  interest  of  chaiBC- 
ter  evaporated.  To  unsex  a  sweet  and  modest  girl» 
there  is  no  quicker  process  than  unmodified  hotel 
Hfe  in  Gotham.  The  picture,  howerer,  must  be 
and  studied  to  be  appreciated. 


HOTEL  LIFE  IK  ITEW  TORK 

Many  noble  natures  are  ruined  by  the  fisishiona- 
ble  follies  and  vices  of  American  society.  The  old 
relations  and  endearments  of  home  are  almost  un- 
known in  gay  circles ;  there  is  no  inward  life,  no 
retirement,  in  which  the  graces  of  the  heart  are 
nurtured.  All  is  life  outward,  gay,  dazzling,  aim- 
ing at  display,  asking  for  admiration.  The  Tran- 
script has  some  pertinent  remarks  on  the  influence 
of  hotel  life  in  New  York.  * 

"Take,  for  instance,  a  woman  brought  up  in  one 
of  our  New  England  or  western  towns,  of  good  pa- 
rentage, some  culture,  and  decided  attractions ;  you 
have  the  germs  of  a  superior  character.  Choice  so- 
ciety, retirement,  a  life  of  tranquil  improvement, 
would  develop  the  bud  into  a  consummate  flower. 
Perhaps  such  a  girl  marries  a  business  man,  who 
brmgs  her  to  a  New  York  hotel  of  the  first  class. 
For  the  first  time  she  is  exposed  to  an  e]>itome  of 
the  great  world ;  daily  she  is  seated  beside  a  for- 
eign adventurer  or  an  old  coquette.  The  rude  and 
the  gentle,  the  pleasure-seeker  and  the  speculator, 
the  politician  and  the  trader,  the  vulgar  and  the 
cultnrated— fill  mingle  in  the  sphere  of  her  (kily 
life.  Having  no  housekeeping  to  attend  to,  time 
hangs  heavily  on  her  hands;  she  loiters  in  the 
drawing-room,  and  chats  on  the  stair-case;  she 
dresses  elaborately  for  strangers*  eyes ;  partly  from 
curiosity,  and  partly  from  ennui,  she  meets  half-way 
advances  to  an  acquaintance,  and  before  the  winter 
is  over,  is  on  familiar  terms  with  scores  of  people, 
of  whose  antecedents  she  knows  nothing,  ana  whose 
companionship  fritters  away  her  time,  and  begets  a 
love  of  admiration,  which  finally  becomes  as  requi- 
site an  excitement  as  alcohol  to  the  inebriate.  This 
feeling  grows  1p««   inrl   U  ^  fistuHous,  and  exacts 


DOMESTIC  BEGEIFTS. 

Raspberry  Jam. — Pass  the  raspberries  through 
a  fine  sieve  to  extract  their  seeds,  add  to  them  their 
weight  in  fine,  white  suear,  and  boil  them,  and  stir 
them  over  the  fire  until  you  can  just  see  the  bot- 
tom of  the  stew-pan. 

Blackberry  Jam. — ^Boil  the  blackberries  with 
half  their  weight  of  coarse  moist  sugar  for  three 
quarters  of  an  hour,  keeping  the  mass  stirred  con- 
stantly. A  stew-pan  is  not  a  necessary  vehicle; 
the  commonest  tin  sauce-pan  will  answer  the  pur- 
pose equally  well.  The  cneapness  of  this  homelj 
delicacy,  besides  its  sanative  properties,  renders  it 
peculiarly  desirable  for  scantily  furnished  tables.  If 
the  berries  be  gathered  in  wet  weather,  an  hour 
will  not  be  too  long  a  tame  to  boil  them. 

Gooseberry  Jam. — Pick  and  clean  red  goose- 
berries, thoroughly  ripe.  Boil  them  by  themselTes 
for  twenty  mmutes,  skimming  them  fveqaently. 
Then  add  brown  sugar,  in  the  pronortion  of  one 

Eound  of  sugar  to  one  pound  of  miit.^  Boil  for 
alf  an  hour  after  the  sugar  is  in.  Skim  it,  and 
pour  it  into  earthenware  jars.  When  cold,  paper 
up  the  jars,  and  set  aside  in  a  dry  cool  situation. 
Stiawberr}*,  and  black  currant  jams,  are  made  in 
precisely  the  manner  as  the  above ;  but  instead  of 
brown  use  lump  sugar. 

Self-Sealing  Fruit  Cans. — ^Take  a  common 
fruit  jar,  with  a  tin  cover,  made  like  a  shoe-black 
box.  The  jar  and  thrf  cover  will  probably  cost  a 
dime,  and  hold  a  quart  Any  of  the  cements  that 
are  used  for  sealins  cans  or  jars  will  do  for  this. 
Heat  your  fruit,  either  in  the  jars,  or  in  some  other 
vessel,  and  pour  it  in  the  jar,  (previously  warming 
them.)  Now  pour  enough  cement  in  the  cover  to 
give  the  bottom  and  side  a  tin  coat  When  the 
cement  becomes  slightly  stiff,  apply  the  cover  over 
the  jar,  the  jar  having  been  well  filled,  and  tam 
the  jar  vpsuk  down ;  and  here  is  the  invention. 
As  fruit  jars  have  a  lip,  you  now  have  a  little  trough 
to  fill  with  cement,  and  the  work  is  done.  Let 
your  jars  get  cold  standing  on  the  covers,  and  ptd 
them  away  in  (he  same  position* 

It  is  the  steam  escaping  in  the  common  way  of 
sealing  or  soldering  cans,  that  leaves  so  many  of 
them  imperfect  My  plan  entirely  obviates  this 
difficulty,  as  the  steam  or  vapor  is  always  on  top  of 
the  fruit  This  arrangement,  you  perceive,  is  real- 
ly a  chemist's  pneumatic  trough,  and  there  is  no 
danger  when  your  fruit  has  cooled  down  and  cre- 
ated a  vacuum,  that  the  extema^  atmospheric  ppee* 
sure  will/orrc  the  corks  m. — ^/>r  Ohio  Cultivator^ 
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EPTEMBEJt  IS,  by  raa- 
.    ny,  regarded  as  the 
J  pleasantest    montli 
'  of  the  year.    The 
scorching   heat  of 
Hummer  has  giren 
place  to  the  milder 
(un-ray«  and  grate- 
fully cooling  breei- 


Aftcr  the  contlii' 

lions  and  exhaust- 
ing  labors   of  the 
-  hay  aiid  grain  har- 
bow  grateful  is  a  sea- 
'  rest!    After  swelter- 
nd    steaming   in    the 
rvating  atraosphereof 
inngotating  the  pure, 
[uDin's  Snt  month ! 
Our  pleasurable  emolIoQS  depend  mostly,  if  not 
wholly,  upon  contraat.  Having  felt  the  pain  of  hun- 
ger, we  are  prepared  to  appreciate  the  pleasure  of 
eating.    "Sweet  is  the  pleasure  after  pain."     How 
sweet  to  the  bboting  man  is  repose,  after  the  toils 
of  the  day !  and  after  the  serere  labors  of  the  sea- 
son are  past,  and  the  more  valuable  crops  are  gath- 
ered,  and  scarcely  housed,  how  delightful  for  the 
husbandman  to  contemplate  the  work  of  hia  hands! 
how  natural   for  him  to  indulge   in  honest  pride 
when  be  reflects  that,  by  the  sweat  of  his  own  brow 
be  eats  bis  bread, — that  he  receives  the  bounties  of 
a  kind   Providence,  direct  from  the  band  of  the 
great  giver  of  all  good ! 

Supposing  our  readers  are  in  some  such  happy 
frame  of  mind  as  this,  we  propoce,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  new  quarter,  to  take  a  stroll  with  them 
about  the  farm;  making  such  suggestions  by  the 
way,  as  may  be  of  serrioe  U>  those  who  desire  pro- 
gress in  the  great  art  of  husbandry. 

Winter  vhtat  should  be  sown  this  month,  and 


ihe  sooner  the  better.  That  wheat  may  be  pro- 
duced in  most  parts  of  New  England,  and  made  a 
remuneraliTe  crop,  needs  not  further  to  be  argued. 
The  high  price  of  flour  for  the  last  two  years,  if 
there  were  no  other  consideration,  should  lead 
those  who  have  suitable  ground  to  make  the  es- 
jKriment 

Whether  spring  or  autumn  is  the  best  time  for 
sowing  wheat,  is  a  mooted  question.  We  are  in 
favor  of  b'lili.  We  have  good  authority  for  saying, 
"In  the  morning  sow  thy  seed,  and  in  the  evening 
withhold  not  thy  hand." 

.  In  Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  wo  be- 
lieve roost  of  the  wheal  is  sown  in  the  spring.  The 
reason  assigned  is,  that  it  is  less  liable  to  winter- 
kilL  If  the  ground  is  wet  and  cold,  we  should  prefer 
r  wheat  upon  it.  But,  if  at  all,  we  should 
sow  b  the  spring.     Otherwise  we  prefer  aotumn. 

The  same  preparation  which  is  made  for  a  crop 
of  rye,  will  ensure  at  least  as  good  a  return  in 
wheat)  and,  in  most  cases,  aa  much  better  as 
wheat  is  more  valuable  than  rye.  Tlie  ground' 
may  be  prepared  as  for  rye,  by  fallowing  and  see4)> 
ing,  early  in  September.  It  may  be  sown  afkerthe 
corn  or  potatoes,  provided  they  are  got  off  early 
in  October.  But  we  prefer  turning  under  oloTer,-. 
and  sowing  about  the  first  oF  September.  In  all 
cases,  lime  should  be  used  freely.  Oyster-shell  is 
cheapest,  and  answers  a  gocd  purpose.  The  shell* 
should  be  ground  without  burning.  By  passing 
through  the  tire  they  lose  at  least  one-half  thor 
virtue.  Animal  matter  constitutes  an  essential, 
part  of  the  sbelL  This  ia  all  driven  off  by  tha- 
fire,  Afterdrying  in  the  sun,  there  is  no  difficulty. 
in  grinding  them  without  burning.  Wood  ashes 
also,  and  salt,  do  good. 

Much  care  should  be  ezeroised  in  the  selection 
of  seed,  to  secure  the  best  varieties,  and  that  which 

clean.  We  think  it  well  to  soak  the  seed  over 
night  in  strong  brine,  and  roll  it  in  plaster,  or  lime. 
Let  all  who  can,  try  the  experiment,  if  it  be  but 
half  an  acre. 
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Now  is  the  time  for  budding  peach  tree$^  Se- 
Tere  winters  and  the  yellows  have  made  terrible 
havoc  with  these  trees  throughout  New  England. 
Unless  we  abandon  this  delicious  fruit  entirely,  we 
must  set  about  the  growing  of  trees  at  once.  All 
who  have  unbudded  seedlings  should  attend  to 
them  now.  Every  £u:mer  should  be  able  to  bud, 
and  graft,  and  prune  trees  properly.  If  the  buds 
are  set  early,  and  the  ties  loosenQ4  when  it  becomes 
necessary,  but  not  removed,  there  is  less  danger 
from  the  frosta  of  winter.  Other  buds  previously 
set,  should  now  be  attended  to. 

Composting  should  not  be  neglected.  The  barn* 
yard,  the  pig-stye,  the  cesspool,  the  privy-vault, 
should  now  be  liberally  supptied  with  earth,  muck, 
weeds,  brakes,  and  whatever,  by  decomposition, 
wilt  add  to  the  value  of  their  contents. 

Doubts  have  been  expressed  by  those  whose 
opinions  we  are  wont  to  regard  in  other  matters, 
of  the  value  of  muck,  as  a  fertilizer.  We  are 
among  those  who  have  faith  in  mud,— -who  would 
put  a  muck  rake  into  the  hands  of  every  farmer, 
and  who  verily  believe  that  much  that  is  valuable, 
may  be  raked  out  of  it, — that  it  has  intrinaic 
value,  and  moreover  is  highly  valuable  as  an  ab- 
sorbent and  retainer  of  the  volatile  ingredients  of 
animal  and  mineral  fertilisers. 

Nuisances,  if  there  are  any  upon  the  &rm, 
should  now  be  removed.  Partially  decayed  stumps 
should  be  grubbed  up,  or  burnt  out.  We  would 
apply  the  stump-puller  and  make  a  clean  sweep. 
In  cultivated  fields  and  grass  grounds,  stumps 
should  no  more  be  tolerated  than  carious  teeth  in 
the  mouth.  Brakes,  decaying  logs  and  brush-wood 
should  be  removed  from  pastures  and  beside  fences, 
by  all  who  would  not  keep  a  nursery  of  brakes  and 
thistles,  and  other  pestilent  weeds. 

Bushes  and  briars  which  so  abound  on  an  un- 
thrifty farm,  should  now  be  removed— extirpated. 
In  this  matter  we  go  for  radioulture. 

Autumn  is  the  time  for  draining.  Thousands  of 
acres  of  the  best  land  in  New  England  are  now 
producing  nothing  but  brakes,  lizards,  foul  grasses 
and  miasma,  which  need  nothing  but  to  be  relieved 
of  surplus  water.  That  New  England  is  incapable 
of  sustaining  her  present  population,  we  cannot 
admit  Indeed,  we  believe  that  her  soil,  under 
proper  management,  would  produce  enough  to 
support  four  times  her  present  population.  Shall 
we  not  do  our  part  towards  securing  so  desirable 
an  object? 


Habits. — Like  flakes  of  snow  that  fall  unper- 
oeived  upon  the  earth,  the  seeming  unimportant 
events  of^life  succeed  one  another.  As  the  snow 
.  gathers  together,  so  are  our  habits  formed.  No  sin- 
gle flake  that  is  added  to  the  ])ile  produces  a  sensi- 
ble change ;  no  single  action  creates,  however  it 
may  exhibit,  a  man's  character ;  but  as  the  tempest 
hurls  the  avalancne  down  ttie  mountains,  and  over- 


whelms the  inhabitant  and  his  habitation,  so  passion, 
actine  upon  the  elements  of  mischief,  which  perni 
ciousnabits  have  brought  together  by  imperceptible 
accumulation,  may  overthrow  the  edifioie  of  truth 
and  virtue.— Jisreawy  Benlham, 


For  tkt  Nm  Snifiand  Farmir, 

SWEDISH  HORSES. 

Fbiend  Brown  : — ^Please  copy  the  enclosed  par- 
agraph (cut  from  a  paper)  which  corroborates  my 
statement  in  relation  to  hard  floor*,  and  is  slightly 
at  war  with  your  correspondent  at  Derby  line : — 

**hx  Sweden  the  floors  of  the  stables  are  planked, 
and  the  planks  are  perforated  with  holes,  so  that 
wet  will  not  lodge  on  them— the  bare  boards  lieing 
the  only  bedding  allowed.  To  this  lodging  the 
Swedes  attribute  the  soundness  of  their  horses' 
feet,  as  it  is  quite  uncommon  to  meet  with  a  lame 
or  foundered  horse  in  Sweden  which  has  been  ao 
stabled." 

This  practice,  no  doubt,  begins  with  the  foal. 
Hence  the  enduring  soundness  of  the  feet.  Here* 
tofore  we  have  argued  the  filthy  practice  in  diseas- 
ing the  feet. 

Nothing  more  need  be  said  upon  this  point.  It 
appears  neither  cushions  for  the  feet  nor  bedding 
for  the  body  are  used  in  Sweden,  but  their  haraea 
are  made  hardy  by  omitting  these  kind  practices. 
Is  it  not  a  mistaken  kindness  that  we  deal  so  large- 
ly with  bedding  ? 

A  few  years  since  nothing  short  of  a  feather  bed 
was  tolerated  even  in  mid-summer.  Now  it  is 
husks,  hair,  hazle,  straw,  or  the  softie  of  a  pine 
floor  in  preference.  If  you  happen  to  visit  a  fioend 
to  tarry  over  night,  and  to  take  a  sweat  in  advance, 
just  take  a  peep  into  the  fat,  plump  leather-bed— or 
take  the  reality  and  plunge  m — to  dream  of  warm 
water  rain  storms,  or  of  drownmg  in  your  own 
prespiration  — and  waking  unrefrcshed,  to  find 
yourself  an  exhausted  mass  of  vitality. 

The  comparison  is  not  inapt,  hard  beds  for  man 
and  hard  floors  for  horses,  ra  either  case,  to  pro- 
mote health.  An  elm  plank  floor  or  oak  b  cheap- 
er and  better  than  pine  for  horse  stalls.  All  deal- 
ers and  raisers  of  horses  may  learn  a  good  lesscm 
from  the  Swedish  paragraph.  H.  Poor. 


Fitr  tht  New  Eng^nmd  Farmer. 

BARBARISM. 

Mr.  Editor:— I  have  thought  it  might  produce 
a  good  moral  eflect  upon  the  public  mind,  to  collect 
and  publish  such  instances  of  barbarism  as  the  fol- 
lowing facts  exhibit  I  have  in  this  communication 
collected  only  a  very  few  cases  ;  but  I  hope  it  may 
call  out  from  among  your  intelligent  correspondents, 
others  who  may  be  able  to  lay  before  your  readers 
additional  cases  which  may  serve  as  a  warning  to 
barbarians,  of  whom  not  a  few  disgrace  our  land. 

Mr.  Emerson  speaks  of  a  sassafras  tree  which 
was  "growing  in  1842,  in  West  Cambridge,  which 
measured  more  than  three  feet  through  at  the  base, 
and  rose  without  a  limb,  more  than  thirty  feet,  with 
a  trunk  very  straight  and  slightly  diminished,  above 
which  it  had  a  somewhat  lofty  and  broad  head.  It 
was  nearly  sixty  feet. high,  and  had  been  long  grow- 
ing by  itself.  It  was  felled  and  its  roots  due  up,  to 
auow  a  stone  tvall  to  run  in  a  slraighi  liml  Such 
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pieces  of  barbarism  are  still  but  too  common.  A 
tree  so  beautiful  and  lofty,  and  of  such  rare  dimen- 
sions, such  an  ornament  to  a  bare  hill-side,  sacri- 
ficed to  the  straightness  of  a  wall !"  Had  this  tree 
been  sacrificed  for  the  Talue  of  its  root  and  bark,  to 
be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  small  beer,  I  should 
coDsider  the  motives  that  actuated  its  destroyers  as 
immeasurably  superior  to  those  of  the  leaden- 
headed  men,  who  set  so  high  a  value  upon  a  math- 
ematical line. 

I  can  name  another  instance  that  fbll  under  my 
own  observation,  in  which  a  noble  and  valuable  tree 
was  sacrificed  to  Gunter.  In  die  town  of  Beverly, 
four  years  since,  there  stood^  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  £•  R.  R.  station,  a  Tupelo  tree,  of 
large  dimensions,  about  forty  feet  in  height,  and 
probably  one  of  the  largest  trees  of  tMs  species  in 
Euex  County.  As  the  Tupelo  is  very  slow  in  its 
growth,  I  have  no  doubt  this  tree  was  200  years 
old.  A  new  street  was  laid  out  through  the  field 
where  it  grew.  The  street  was  named  Rantoul 
Street,  in  honor  of  the  late  lamented  Robert  Ran- 
toul, Jr.,  who  was  in  lus  youth  an  ^'admirable  Critch- 
toD,"  in  all  intellectual  exercises,  and  in  his  ma- 
ture years  one  of  the  most  nfted  orators  and  states- 
men of  the  age.  Had  Mr.  R.  been  consulted  on  the 
point  the  tree  would  have  been  saved.  But  the 
r  surveyors  found  that  it  would  come  about  three 
feet  inside  of  the  road !  It  was  therefore  cut  down, 
though  it  was  the  only  tree  that  was  worth  saving 
that  could  be  found  near  the  street,  from  one  end 
of  it  to  the  other. 

The  other  case  was  one  in  which  a  tree,  man} 
years  since,  was  sacrificed  to  commercial  feeling,  A 
gentleman  interested  in  foreigrn  trade  was  hindered 
m  making  observations  with  nis  spy 'glass  from  his 
housetop,  by  a  magnificent  elm  that  stood  in  Bart- 
lett  Street,  6everly,  intercepting  his  prospect  of  thf 
bay.  He  prevailed  upon  the  individual  in  whose 
land  it  stood,  (an  old  gentleman  well  stricken  in 
years)  to  cut  it  down.  1  or  this  service  he  paid  hini 
ten  dollars,  "the  price  of  blood."  Had  I  been  the 
owner  of  the  tree,  I  should  as  soon  thought  of  ne- 
gotiating for  killing  one  of  the  old  men  of  my  neigh- 
borhoo£  But  if  I  had  taken  the  ''pieces  of  silver'' 
and  consented  to  destroy  the  tree,  after  the  deed 
was  done,  I  should  feel  myself  imder  moral  obliga- 
tions to  finish  the  series  of  enormities  which  I  had 
commenced,  by  hanging  myself,  like  Judas,  on  the 
next  tree  that  could  be  found.    Philo-dendbon. 


mental  farming,  but  simply  of  securing  a  quiet  sum- 
mer residence. 


FALL  PLOWIHG. 


A  Peofitaele  Vine. — There  is  in  the  city  of 
Dayton  a  grape  vine,  which  is  standing  beside  a 
well,  over  which  it  is  trained  on  an  arbor ;  well 
trained,  no  doubt,  well  trimmed  too,  and  in  everj* 
way  well  cared  for  by  its  excellent  owner,  Mr.  A. 
M.  Clark. 

Besides  those  used  by  the  &mily,  fifty  dollars 
have  been  received  by  the  owner  this  year,  from  the 
sale  of  the  surplus  produce  of  this  one  grape  vine, 
at  $3  per  busheL — JFestem  HorticuUtaral  RmUio, 


C:^  We  are  informed  that  the  writer  of  the  ar- 
ticle in  OUT  last,  headed,  "Agriculture  in  Massachu- 
setts," taken  from  the  Boston  Jbumal,  labors  under 
an  entire  misapprehension  of  facts  in  his  statements 
with  reference  to  the  farm  occupied  by  Messrs.  Da- 
vis and  Flint.  These  gentlemen  had  no  intention, 
m  taking  the  place,  of  engaging  in  model  experi- 


The  advantages  of  Fall  Plowing  may  be  enumera- 
ted as  follows : 

1.  In  autumn,  the  team  having  become  inured  to 
work  through  the  summer,  is  more  vigorous  and 
better  prepared  for  labor  than  in  the  spring,  and 
other  farm  work  is  less  pressing  in  its  demands  up- 
on the  time  and  attention  than  in  that  bustling  pe- 
riod. Let  all  the  plowing  be  done  which  is  ]>ossi- 
ble  in  the  fall,  and  still  the  spring  work  woula  give 
abundant  employment  to  the  farmer  and  his  teams, 
in  drawing  manure,  cross-plowing,  cultivating,  har- 
rowing, &c. 

2.  In  the  &1],  low,  moist  lands  are  generally  in 
better  condition  for  pbwing  than  in  spring  lime. 
We  say  generally,  for  this  season  low,  moist  lands 
are  decidedly  moist,  at  present.  Still,  we  cannot 
hope  for  any  better  state  very  early  next  year,  and 
if  plowed  as  they  should  be,  wet  lands  will  suffer 
very  little  from  water  through  the  winter. 

3.  Stiff,  hearr  soils,  plowed  in  autumn,  undergo, 
by  the  action  of  water  and  frost,  a  more  thorough 
disintegration — clays  are  pulverized  and  crumbled, 
and  heavv  loams  and  hard  pan  lands  are  acted  up- 
on in  a  like  manner  and  witn  like  benefit 

4.  Heavy,  coarse  swards,  full  of  rank  weeds  and 
msses,  can  be  better  subdued  by  plowing  in  the 
fall — their  roots  aro  moro  apt  to  die  out,  and  far 
less  liable  to  sprout  again  than  when  plowed  in  the 
spring.  The  turf  is  oetter  prepared,  by  its  more 
advanced  state  of  decay,  for  the  use  of  the  crops 
which  may  be  sown  or  planted  upon  it. 

5.  Fail  ploWing  disturbs  the  *<wiiiter  arrange- 
ments'' of  numerous  worms  and  insects,  and  must 
destroy  a  large  number  of  these  pests,  and  also  their 
eggs  and  larvse.  lliis  is  a  minor  advantage,  but  one 
worthy  of  consideration,  especially  on  lands  infested 
with  the  wire-worm. 

The  principal  objections  to  fiiU  plowing  are  these : 

1.  Tne  loss  of  that  fresh  friable  condition  readily 
permeable  to  air  and  moisture,  and  the  consolida^ 
tion  of  the  soil  by  long  exposure  to  changing  and 
stormy  weather.  This,  on  soils  of  a  light  character, 
is  a  very  serious  objection  to  plowing  m  autumn. 

2.  The  loss  of  vegetable  matter  and  the  gases  o 
the  same  while  in  a  state  of  decay,  is  anoUier  disad- 
vantage. The  latter  is  but  a  smsUl  loss,  if  the  work 
is  done  late  in  the  fall,  but  often,  on  hill  sides,  a 
large  part  of  the  soluble  and  fioating  organic  matter 
is  washed  away  by  the  heavy  rains  of  winter  and 
early  spring  time.  The  soil  is  also  consolidated  by 
the  same  influences.  Heavy  swards  thus  situated 
would  sustain  less  injury  than  light  swards  or  stub- 
ble lands. 

The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  this  prac- 
tice may  be  appropriately  followed  by  brief  aireo- 
tions  for  performing  the  work. 

1.  Do  it  in  the  Mst  manner. 

2.  Throw  up  low  lands  in  narrow  beds  and  cut 
cross  furrows  and  drains  sufBcient  to  carry  off  at 
once  all  surface  water.  This  will  obviate  one  great 
objection  to  fall  plowing. 

3.  Plow  deep  and  narrow  furrows — such  will 
best  secure  the  action  of  the  ameliorating  influences 
of  frost  upon  the  soiL  A  rough  broken  surface  is 
better  than  a  smooth  one  for  this  purpose. — Rurai 
JVeiv-yorker. 
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For  the  New  BngUmd  Fatmer. 

FEBTILIZEES. 

Mr.  Editor  : — An  argument  adverse  to  the  use 
of  concentrated  fertilizers  is  often  made  to  this  ef- 
fect, that  there  is  not,  as  there  cught  to  be,  the 
same  production  of  fruit  as  stock. 

Plants  derive  their  nourishment  entirely  from  the 
soil,  by  their  roots,  until  their  leaves  are  sufficient- 
ly matured  to  receive  atmospheric  nutrition.  Con- 
sequently if  the  soil  has  been  very  richly  prepared, 
and  the  stock  has  largely  developed  itself,  it  will  re- 
quire more  from  the  air  to  complete  its  growth, 
blossoms  and  fruit,  than  it  can  take ;  because  the 
necessary  properties  that  it  needs  are  limited;  for 
this  reason,  fruit  does  not  arrive  at  maturity,  or  if 
it  does,  there  is  not  the  quantity  anticipated. 

The  question  arises,  what  must,  or  can  be  used 
to  give  to  plants  this  exterior  food,  that  they  may 
ripen  a  larger  quantity  uf  fruit?  It  is  a  slow  and 
dear  process  to  feed  each  plant  with  the  acid  and 
ammonia  that  would  be  necessarv,  in  any  concen- 
trated form.  Being  not  so  much  a  chemist  as  a 
farmer,  I  had  rather  take  farming  apparatus  in 
my  experiments.  Therefore,  experimentmg,  I  very 
often  loosen,  by  hoe  and  cultivator,  the  soil  whicn 
surrounds  plants,  as  this  favors  the  admission  of  air, 
and  the  formation  of  the  add  required.  Hence 
plants  must  advance  rapidly  when  supplied  with 
food  below  and  above  ground  $  until  the  maturity 
of  the  plant,  and  full  formation  of  the  atmospheric 
organs  indicate  that  acid  from  the  soil  is  not  de- 
manded. At  this  stage  dryness  of  the  soil  does 
not  essentially  effect  uie  plant,  as  all  farther  sup- 
port is  taken  from  the  air. 

Pruning  is  practicable  and  beneficial,  as  upon 
vines,  shrubs  and  trees ;  also  potatS  vines  should 
have  the  blossom  taken  off;  and  whatever  agency 
throws  strength  to  the  advantage  of  the  fruit  should 
be  enforced  tnereto. 

I  draw  from  these  remarks  that  something  be- 
sides the  fertilizer  is  wanted  to  insure  a  good  crop. 
I  contend  for  free  speech  and^ree  soil  consequent- 
ly I  must  agUale  bolkt  to  receive  any  benefit 

E.  J.  w. 


Stuart,  of  Barnard,  Vt^  and  was  afterwards  owned 
by  F.  A.  Wier,  of  Walpole,  Vt,  where  he  died. — 
Major  Gifford  was  the  sire  of  the  celebrated  horse, 
known  as  the  Green  Mountain  Morgan,  owned  by 
Mr.  Hale,  and  several  other  noted  stock  horses  of 
Vermont.  The  dam  of  the  Gifford  horse  was  an 
English  bay  mare  whose  sire  was  a  horse  known  aa 
the  Henry  Dundas,  owned  at  the  time  by  Oliver  H. 
Brooks,  of  Bethel,  Vt.  The  above  statement^  of 
facts  was  gi^n  me  bv  Mr.  Gifford,  and  if  you  think 
proper  you  can  use  them  at  your  leisure. 

ZoPHAB  Vnmar. 
East  Bdhd,  Vt.,  July  14. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

THE  GIFFOBD  MOEGAN  HOBSE. 

Mr.  Editor  :^[n  the  Farmer  of  May  24,  a  cor- 
respondent, "J.  W.  A.,"  wishes  to  know  if  there  is 
a  horse  known  as  the  "Gifford  Morgan,"  and  if  so, 

Swhom  owned  and  where  kept  In  the  Farmer 
June  27,  a  correspondent  fxom  Ferrisburg,  "F, 
J.,"  has  attempted  to  give  the  desired  information, 
but  is  not  probably  well  informed,  as  his  commu- 
nication is  somewhat  erroneous.  I  am  familiarly 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Ziba  Gifford,  of  Tunbridge, 
Vt,  who  resides  within  two  miles  of  me,  and  from 
him  I  can  give  you  the  information  wanted,  and  in 
doing  so  it  may  be  necessary  to  give  you  the  ped- 
igree of  the  celebrated  horse  known  as  the  Wood- 
bury  Morgan.  The  Woodbury  horse  was  sired  by 
the  original  Morgan  horse  owned  by  Justin  Mor^ 

S.n,and  was  folded  in  June,  1816.  The  dam  of 
e  Woodbury  horse  was  an  English  mare  owned 
by  Lyman  Wight  of  Tunbridge,  Vt  The  Gifford 
MorgEin  was  sired  by  the  Woodbury  Morgan  in 
1825,  and  died  in  October,  1850,  and  was  24  years 
old ;  he  was  owned  and  kept  by  Ziba  Gifford,  of 
Tunbridge,  Vt,  16  years,  and  then  sold  to  a  Mr. 


DO  GOOD  IH  YOUR  LIFE-TIME. 

Some  wealthy  men  are  penurious  in  their  chari* 
ties  during  life,  reserving  their  property  for  xoag- 
nificent  schemes  of  benevolence  after  death.  The 
history  of  these  posthumous  legacies  is  not  very  en- 
couraging, and  Providence  does  not  set  the  8C»1  of 
approval  on  that  covetousness  which  seeks  to  win 
the  name  and  rewards  of  benevolence.  The  Balti- 
more Sun  gives  an  instructive  account  of  the 
McDonough  estate : 

"A  number  of  papers,  relative  to  the  condition 
of  the  McDonougn  estate  at  New  Orleans,  have 
been  forwarded  to  the  Mayor  and  City  Council  of 
Baltimore,  by  Messrs.  Emoiy  and  Peterkin,  which 
embrace  statements  of  considerable  importance.  It 
is  stated  by  gentlemen  of  the  New  Orleans  City 
Council  that  'the  income  from  the  estate  is  about 
$55,000  per  annum,  and  the  expense  about  $27,000 
— leaving  only  $28,000  of  net  revenue,  which  is 
$1,000  less  than  the  taxes  on  the  property  for  the 
year  1856.  So  that  the  net  income  i?  insufficient 
to  pay  the  taxes  on  it' 

Another  said  that  the  McDonough  estate  was 
worth  now  about  one-half  what  it  was  when  Mc- 
Donough died— $6,000,000  then,  $2,270,000  now. 
We  have  a  beqiiest  estimated,  and  fairly  estimated^ 
as  worth  $2,271,000.  We  have  it  under  the  con- 
trol of  able  and  accomplished  gentlemen,  and  what 
are  the  fruits  of  their  labors  ?  John  McDonough 
has  been  gathered  to  his  fathers  fire  long  yeai-s. 
In  a  vain  attempt  to  leave  a  noble  monument  of 
charity,  he  made  a  will  as  wonderful  and  curious 
as  it  IS  hopelessljr  impracticable.  .Over  $250,000 
have  been  spent  m  litigation;  over  $100,000  have 
been  spent  in  charges  and  commissions;  over 
$500,000  have  been  lost  in  interest  and  delays; 
over  $500,000  have  been  lost  in  decay  and  pillage, 
and  depreciation  of  the  princely  domain.  And,  in 
short,  these  five  years  past  have  cost  the  estate  one- 
half  its  original  value.  But  notwithstanding  all 
this,  not  one  dollar  of  charity  has  ever  yet  been 
received  by  this  estate,  not  one  poor  child  has  ever 
yet  been  educated ;  not  one  poor  negro  has  ever  yet 
been  sent  to  Liberia ;  nor  the  tears  and  sorrows  of 
one  poor  orphan  boy  ever  yet  been  assuaged. 
At  every  point  and  in  every  way  has  the  last  will 
and  testament  of  John  McDonough  been  frustrated 
and  thwarted.  For  the  year  1855  the  report  of 
the  agents  and  commissioners  informs  us  tnat  the 
revenues  were  $49,000,  whilst  its  expenses  were 
$29,000.  The  value  of  the  real  estate  in  the  city 
of  New  Orleans  is  $^,200,000.  In  the  SUte  of 
Louisiana  $2,270,000.  The  net  revenues  of  $19,* 
805  have  thus  been  for  1855  but  it  per  cent  of  tfa« 
city  property,  and  but  }  per  cent  of  the  whole  es- 
tate.   The  charges  of  commissions  of  agents^  &c» 
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for  1855,  were  near  $15,000»  or  one-third  of  the 
^roes  revenues  and  three-fourths  of  the  net  reve- 
nues. The  estate  paid  no  city  tax  for  1854,  which 
would  have  been  for  Baltimore's  half  over  1 15,000, 
and  for  the  whole  $30,000— or  a  sum  greater  than 
the  whole  net  revenue.  Such  are  the  naked  and 
startling  facts  displayed  by  the  report  Nor  is  the 
end  yet ;  three  suits  are  now  pending  tfgainst  the 
estate,  each  involving  a  large  sum,  and  each  carry- 
ing a  new  burden  of  expense." 


For  the  Sew  England  Farmer, 

LITTLE  THIHOS. 

Or,  a  Walk  in  My  Garden....No.  8. 

Ha !  ha !  ha !  There  is  a  Tomato  in  blossom ! 
How  long  I  have  nursed  it  to  secure  a  feast  of  to- 
matoes. The  richest,  loveliest  and  healthiest  of  all 
the  productions  of  my  garden.  Then  why  not 
laugh,  and  call  out  the  wife  to  see  it  P  Much  of  our 
pleasure  is  derived  from  witnessing  the  improve- 
ments around  us.  Our  eldest  daughter  grows  tall- 
er every  day,  and  the  heart  of  the  parent  is  set 
aglow  with  the  thought  that  she  will  soon  be  a 
woman.  Those  tomatoes,  too,  will  soon  be  ripe, 
and  the  ingenuity  of  the  cook  will  be  put  to  the  test 
in  serving  them  up.  Speaking  of  the  tomato,  one 
thing  will  be  noticed  by  those  who  have  had  but 
little  experience  in  their  cultivation,  and  that  is, 
that  when  started  in  the  house  we  should  not  be  in 
too  great  a  hurry  to  transplant  them.  Not  till  the 
warm  weather  in  June,  will  they  grow  in  open  air. 
I  would  like  to  know  from  medical  men,  whether 
they  have  met  with  cases  of  our  autumnal  fevers  in 
persons  who  have  made  a  daily,  or  even  weekly  use 
of  tomatoes.  My  impression  is  that  such  cases  are 
rare.    But  let  us  go  along  and  look  at  those 

EAKLY  FRENCH  EMPEROR  PEAS, 

which  I  received  from  the  Governor  of  Maine. — 
How  beautiful  and  prolific  thev  look.  Then  Uhere 
is  another  nameless  kind,  which  they  say  is  just  as 
good  to  boil  when  dry,  as  when  green.  Woo  can 
give  me  its  name  P  Then  there  are  the  Prince 
Albert,  the  Marrow-fat,  and  several  other  kinds  re- 
ceived from  the  Patent  Office,  all  doing  finely.  I 
have  learned  a  little  secret,  I  believe,  in  raising  peas. 
Spade  up  a  strip  in  the  fall,  and  incorporate  some 
manure  with  the  soil,  and  in  the  sprmg,  stir  the 
^ound  lightly  with  hoe  and  rake,  plant  them  an 
mch  in  depth,  and  they  will  come  forward  earlier 
and  bear  tne  drought  better  than  when  planted 
shallow.  The  ground  will  be  porous  and  allow  the 
water  to  drain  from  it  better  tnan  when  spaded  in 
the  spring.    But  let  us  glance  at  the 

ONION& 

They  are  doing  well.  The  onion  maggot  has  not 
disturbed  tbem.  A  neighbor  tells  me  that  no  in- 
sect will  eat  tansy,  (*ranacetum  vulfftre.)  If  so, 
why  will  not  the  expressed  juice  keep  off  the  mag- 
got, and  that  prince  of  rascals,  the 

CURCULIO, 

who  has  taken  nearly  all  my  plums  this  year.  I 
have  DO  confidence  in  any  remedy  yet  suggested, 
though  it  is  best  to  keep  experimenting,  for  I  nev- 
er yet  saw  so  malevolent  a  looking  fellow  as  this 
same  curculia  1  don't  think  much  of  the  naturalist 
who  should  bestow  on  him  so  euphunioua  a  name. 


I  have  thought  of  trimming  some  of  my  trees  as 
compactly  as  poBable,and  putting  round  some  mil- 
linet  until  they  cloee  their  career  for  the  seaaoo.    I 
notice  that  they  have  also  bitten  the  apple. 
Belhd,  Me.,  July  5, 1856.  n.  t.  T. 


CVEBAirr  WDTE. 


The  following  recipe  for  making  currant  wine  is 
tmt  us  by  one  of  the  best  physidans  in  Middlesex 
County: 

Let  the  currants  be  thoroughly  ripened  before 
^thering,  and  squeeze  them  with  the  hand  in  a 
sieve,  to  avoid  any  mixture  of  seeds  and  stem  with 
the  juice.  Strain  the  juice,  and  to  every  quart,  add 
two  quarts  of  water.  To  every  quart  of  the  mix- 
ture add  one  pound  of  sugar.  Fut  this  mixture  in- 
to a  clean  keg,  of  a  size  adapted  to  the  quantity,  in 
order  that  by  filling  the  keg  the  refuse  matter  of 
fermentation  may  be  thrown  out  of  the  bung. 

When  all  fermentation  has  ceased,  bung  the 
cask,  and  let  it  remain  in  a  cool  cellar  a  few  weeks, 
until  all  sediment  has  subsided ;  then  draw  off  the 
clear  liquor  into  bottles.  Very  much  of  the  future 
good  character  of  the  wine  will  depend  upon  the 
manner  of  corking,  and  as  you  may  not  be  provid- 
ed with  a  machine  for  the  purpose,  let  me  suggest 
to  throw  the  corks  into  boiling  water,  which  pro- 
cess will  render  them  very  soft  in  a  few  minutes, 
and  in  this  condition  they  may  be  driven  very  tight 
with  great  ease. 

EXTRACTS  AND  REPLIES. 

BRAKES  AND  "LITEFOREVER.*' 

Please  communicate  through  the  Farmer  the  beat 
method  of  killing  brakes  on  land  too  wet  and  stony 
to  plow ;  and  also  how  to  destroy  liveforever. 

ChUUndenf  Vi,  R.  £.  b. 

Remarks. — ^We  know  of  no  other  method  of 
destroying  brakes- than  that  of  cutdng  them  in  Au- 
gust two  or  three  times  and  grubbing  with  the  hoe ; 
after  this  is  done  fine  manure  spread  on  with  some 
grass  seed  will  be  well, — for  if  the  grass  seed  should 
start,  and  the  brakes  were  kept  down  for  a  while, 
the  grass  might  eventually  get  the  upper  hand  and 
clothe  your  land  with  grass  instead  of  brakes.  That 
which  is  destined  to  ''live  forever"  we  cannot  kill, 
but  the  attempt  may  be  made  on  the  plant  which 
you  call  liveforever,  the  same  as  on  the  brakes. 
The  first  and  essential  thing  to  be  done,  in  such  a 
case  as  you  describe,  is  thorough  draining — that 
will  accomplish  more  towards  the  destruction  of  the 
offensive  plants  than  all  cutting  and  grubbing.-— 
Drain  it.  

IX>UBLE  SWARD  PLOW. 

I  would  inquire  through  the  columns  of  the  JVT. 
E,  Farmert  if  there  is  sudi  an  implement  as  a  douhU 
Me-hUl  plow,  made,  used  or  sold  in  this  part  of 
the  country  P    If  so,  where  can  they  be  obtained? 

Sunapu,  JV.  H.,  June,  1856. 

Remarks. — ^A  double  side  hill  plow  is  manufaiv 
tured  and  sold  by  Nourse,  Mason  &  Co.,  Quincy 
Hall,  Boston. 
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GKLEBY  FLAMB. 

Is  there  any  clanger  of  getting  too  much,  or  too 
strong  manure,  especially  liquid,  around  celery 
plants  after  they  get  ftirly  to  growing  P  (a.) 

Do  they  require  more  water  than  most  other 
plants  ?  (6.) 

Do  you  dbraw  the  soil  about  the  stalks  until  they 
are  nearly  grown  ?  (c.) 

Why  not  set  the  plants  upon  the  top  of  the 
ground  and  then  hill  up  P  (d) 

Tkomdike,  Ms.,  1856.  J.  B.  Thomas. 

Kemaeks. — (a.)  There  is.  A  liberal,  not  an 
excessive,  manuring,  is  all  the  plant  requires.  Es- 
pecially, unfermented,  liquid  manure  should  not  be 
freely  applied. 

(&.)  When  first  transplanted  celery  requires  wa- 
tering and  a  soil  quite  moist ;  after  that,  perhaps 
no  more  moisture  than  beets  or  parsnips. 

(c.)  For  winter  nse,  there  is  no  need  of  drawing 
the  earlh  about  the  plants,  until  within  two  or 
three  weeks  before  frost  is  expected,  say  about  the 
first  of  September,  and  then  do  it  at  once,  keejung 
the  leayes  carefully  gathered  up. 

(d.)  A  slight  trench  of  three  or  four  inches  we 
regard  as  more  convenient  than  a  level,  or  a  trench 
of  a  spade's  depth.  Without  any  trench  it  b  diffi- 
cult— without  removing  a  large  amount  of  earth — 
to  cover  the  stems  of  the  plants ;  and  with  a  deep 
one  the  earth  is  constantly  rolling  down  and  ob- 
structing the  young  plants. 

CEDAIU9  AND  OTHEB  EV£BOBEENS. 

In  reply  to  your  ouestion  ''what  ails  the  cedars," 
I  would  say,  that  although  not  living  in  a  cedar 
country,  I  observed  a  similar  appearance  with  oth 
er  evergreens,  especially  the  hemlock,  quite  early 
in  spring.  I  at  nrst  attributed  it  to  the  extreme 
cold  of  the  past  winter,-  but  on  further  investiga- 
tion I  found  the  windward  side  of  the  tree  was  most 
discolored,  and  those  trees  which  are  rigid,  like  the 
common  spruce,  and  not  easily  whipped  about  by 
the  wind,  were  mostly  free  from  blight. 

In  this  section  we  had  an  unusual  number  of 
high  winds  late  in  winter  and  early  in  spring,  and 
the  snow  was  in  many  places,  even  at  a  distance 
from  any  trees  of  this  variety,  thickly  strewn  with 
small  hemlock  boughs  and  twigs,  and  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  destruction  of  the  ever- 
greens is  the  effect  of  very  severe  and  long  con- 
tinuous winds,  when  the  leaves  and  small  branches 
were  frozen  so  as  to  prevent  their  natural  freedom 
of  motion.  Wic  F.  BAsaEiT. 

CHOPS  IN  CHESTER  CO.,  PENN. 

The  harvest  is  mainly  gathered,  excepting  oats. 
Grass  was  light,  owing  to  dry  weather.  Wheat  is 
an  average  crop.  Com  is  backward,  partly  owing 
to  being  late  planted  and  wet  spring.  Some  sup- 
pose the  cause  to  spring  from  sowing  com  taken 
mm  the  bin,  that  was  gathered  before  it  was  fairly 
ripened.  Early  ^tatoes  here  are  an  entire  fail- 
ure, and  if  there  is  not  rain  soon,  the  late  ones  will 
be  cut  ofH  Our  pastures  and  fields  are  nearly 
bomt  up.  R. 

LouimlU,  Cheder  Co.,  Ptnn,,  Jvbf  19, 1856. 


laaNGstroth's  bee-hive. 

The  price  of  these  hives  varies  from  $2  to  $6, 
according  to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  made. 
The  $6  hives  are  double,  but  they  are  not  so  con- 
venient as  the  single  hive. 

Langstrpth's  book  on  bees,  we  believe  is  for  sale 
at  the  book-stores  in  this  city;  perhaps  at  the 
Warehouse  of  Nourse,  Mason  &  Co. 

apple  tree  borers. 

Mr.  Brown  : — ^Will  mulching  apple  trees  in- 
crease the  working  of  the  borers  in  them  ?  I  had 
a  number  of  small  trees  in  my  garden,  around 
which  I  put  some  straw,  last  spring  to  the  depth  of 
about  4  mches ;  on  taking  them  up  this  spring,  I 
found  but  very  few  that  did  not  contain  borers, 
and  manv  were  entirely  destroyed,  having  the  whole 
centre  taken  out,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  them 
without  taking  the  tree  up  by  its  roots.  Perhaps 
you,  or  some  of  your  correspondents,  can  tell  me  of 
some  remedy  that  will  keep  them  out 

BARREN  GRAPE  TINES. 

I  have  a  grape  vine  of  a  productive  kind,  taken 
from  a  productive  vine,  and  grows  with  other  vines 
that  produce  well  annually,  which  blossoms  fuU 
every  year,  and  yet  has  never  bom  a  grape — and 
also  those  taken  from  this  by  layers  are  like  it. 
Can  any  of  the  readers  of  your  valuable  paper  teU 
me  the  reason,  or  give  a  remedy  ? 

Mddlebwyf  Vt  H.  W.  Sheldon. 

REifARKS. — ^We  are  incHned  to  believe  that 
mulching  trees  close  to  the  stems  is  an  invitation  to 
the  borer ;  that  is,  other  things  being  equal,  he  will 
take  the  mulched  tree  in  preference.  In  mulching 
it  is  not  necessary  to  place  the  material  near  the 
stem — ^it  is  better  to  place  it  over  the  tender  roots 
farther  off.  Then  in  the  winter  this  mulching  ix^ 
vites  mice,  and  must  be  removed. 

The  grape  vine  spoken  of  is  undoubtedly  what 
is  called  a  male  vine.  They  are  not  uncommon — 
blossoming,  giving  out  a  delightful  fragrance,  and 
setting  the  fruit,  but  never  perfecting  it 

STRAWBERRIES. 

G.  p.  Sanborn,  Esq.,  of  Chelmsford,  has  picked 
from  sixteen  square  rods,  or  one-tenth  of  an  acre 
of  ground,  450  boxes  of  strawberries,  this  season, 
which  were  sold  in  this  market  for  2o  cents  per 
box.    Being  at  the  rate  of  4,500  boxes  per  acre. 

LowtU,  Jhdy  5, 1856.  A  Subscriber. 

%    MOHRUX  HOUSE. 

Is  there  a  horse  known  as  the  Morrill  Horse ;  Vt 
BO,  where  kept,  and  what  is  his  pedigree  ? 
BridgetvaUr,  JV*.  H.  J.  w.  B. 


Will  L  G.  W.,  of  Marlboro*,  N.  H.,  inform  me 
throu£^  the  Farmer  to  what  variety^  of  plum  the 
scion  Uiat  grew  nearly  twenty  fret  in  one  season 
belonged— and  into  imat  variety  of  stock  it  was 
grafted?  H.  M.  j. 
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Fior  ike  New  BngUmd  Farwur, 

FOB  HILKING  COWS. 

There  is  no  work  about  a  farm  that  is  so  umver^ 
sally  considered  drudgery,  and  avoided,  and  dread- 
ed by  all  the  inmates  of  the  farm-house,  as  the  con- 
stantly recurring  labor  of  milkiog.  It  is  always  the 
first  thing  to  be  done  in  the  morning,  and  the  last  at 
nieht.  And  after  a  hard  day's  Work  at  the  wash- 
tuD,  or  in  the  hay  field,  through  a  long,  hot  day  in 
Jul?  or  August, — to  be  obliged  to  sit  down  and 
milk  three  or  four  cows,  is  certainly  no  very  tri- 
fling or  attractive  afiair.  To  be  able  to  perform 
this  work  easily  and  rapidly  by  machinery  is  there- 
fore one  of  the  most  desirable  steps  to  be  made 
in  the  process  of  labor-saving  inventions,  in  agri- 
cultural improvement.  And  when  it  is  considered 
that  in  the  United  States  alone,  there  were  in  1850 
6,385,000  milch  cows,  each  one  to  be  milked  by 
hand  twice  everv  day  for  about  three  hundred  days 
in  a  vear ;  that  the  amount  of  the  butter  and  cheese 
for  that  year,  as  shown  by  the  census,  was  418,- 
881,000  pounds,  in  addition  to  $7,000,000  worth 
of  milk  sold,  we  get  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  labor  to  be  annually  performed  in  milking. 

But  it  is  not  a  difficult  matter  to  perform  all  this 
unpleasant  drudgery  by  machinery.  The  only  wonder 
is  tnatso  simple  a  thing  had  not  been  discovered  and 
used  years  a^o.  Just  look  at  a  calf  while  he  is  suck- 
ing, and  consider  how  rapidly,  easily  and  perfectly  he 
would  perform  the  operation  of  drawing  milk  from 
the  cow's  udder,  if  he  had  four  mouths  instead  of 
one  !  And  every  one  will  see  it  is  no  very  difficult 
afihir  to  construct  a  machine  with  four  mouths, 
that  will  do  the  same  thing  in  the  same  way,  quite 
88  easily,  rapidly  and  perfectly  as  the  calf  could  do 
it !  drawing  all  the  milk  into  a  pail  or  vessel,  free 
from  every  impurity,  and  with  very  little  exertion. 

Acting  on  tnis  idea,  I  have  been  devoting  the 
leisure  moments  of  some  two  or  three  years  to  ex- 
periments, with  a  view  to  perfect  a  machine  for 
milking  cows  |  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  have 
sncoeeded  beyond  my  most  sanguine  expectations. 
My  application  for  a  patent  is  now  under  examina- 
tion in  the  Patent  Office,  and  the  machine  will  soon 
be  presented  to  the  public. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  describe  even  the  most 
rimple  piece  of  mechanism,  without  diagrams  or 
illustrations,  so  as  to  make  one's  self  understood ; 
but  this  little  machine  is  so  simple,  and  its  action 
80  easily  comprehended,  that  I  will  venture  to  des- 
cribe it  without  cuts  or  figures. 

In  the  first  place,  I  take  a  large  size  pall,  ather 
of  tin  or  wood,  and  fit  on  it  a  cover  so  as  to  make 
it  air  tight ;  then  I  construct  a  small  pump  in  some 
compact  form,  so  as  to  exhaust  a  part  of  the  air 
from  the  paiL  The  pump  made  lor  my  experi- 
ments (and  which  is  described  in  the  application 
for  a  patent)  is  a  part  of  the  cover  to  the  pail,  and 
being  flat  and  thin,  works  rapidly  and  without  fric- 
tion, and  does  not  wear  so  as  to  1^^  It  is  only 
necessarv  to  produce  a  slight  vaciAm,  such  as  a 
calf  might  make  with  his  mouth — I  then  connect 
four  small  rubber  tubes,  about  eighteen  inches  long, 
with  the  top  of  the  paU;  and  on  the  other  end  of 
each  of  these  tubes,  I  fix  a  little  cup  of  tin^  ^lass, 
or  any  other  convenient  material,  about  two  inch- 
es in  diameter  and  three  inches  deep.  Over  the 
top  of  each  of  these  cups  is  drawn  a  cap  of  thin, 
fiexible  rubber,  having  a  sack  or  mouth  in  the  cen- 
tre, of  sufficient  size  to  receive  the  end  of  the  cow's 


teat,  with  a  small  hole  in  the  bottom '  for  the  milk 
to  pam  through.  The  cap  fits  to  the  top  of  the 
cup,  air  tight,  by  its  own  contraction,  and  also  hangs 
around  tne  ena  of  the  teat,  but  by  its  flexibility 
permits  a  free  flow  of  the  milk  into  the  cup  and 
through  the  rubber  tube  into  the  pail. 

Having  got  the  machine  in  readiness,  I  slip  eac^ 
of  the  cow's  teats  into  one  of  the  sofl,  flexible  sacks 
or  mouths,  which  can  be  done  in  an  instant  with 
the  end  of  the  thumb— the  rubber  clings  around 
the  teats  and  holds  the  cups  in  place.  I  then  com- 
mence pumping  slowly  and  easily,  and  the  milk 
flows  in  a  large,  steady  stream  from  each  teat, 
through  the  tubes  into  the  pail.  The  cow,  mean 
time,  is  quietly  chewing  her  cud,  hardly  knowing 
that  anything  is  going  on ;  so  perfectly  is  the  teat 
sustained  by  the  rubber  sack,  that  the  suction  hard 
ly  affects  it  at  all,  and  there  is  no  pulling,  or  flinch- 
ing, or  s(]^ueezing  in  any  direction.  All  the  while 
the  milk  is  flowing  at  the  rate  of  about  two  quarts 
per  minute ;  at  any  rate,  I  have  milked  eight  quarts 
of  milk  from  my  cow  in  four  minutes,  with  a  ma- 
chine by  no  means  perfect ;  because  being  the  first 
and  only  one  ever  made,  and  got  up  only  to  ex- 
periment with,  it  has  suggested  improvements 
which  will  be  embodied  hereafter ;  I  am  entirely 
satisfied  that  a  child  or  a  woman  can  milk  with  this 
machine  with  perfect  ease,  faster  than  four  milkers 
either  men  or  women,  can  milk  by  hand. 

But  the  chiefest  recommendation  of  the  machine 
still  remains  to  be  mentioned.  The  common  meth- 
od of  milking  by  hand  necessarily  exposes  the  milk 
to  more  or  less  dust,  dripping  from  tne  hands,  and 
other  kinds  of  filth,  which  often  spoils  its  taste,  and 
always  gives  one  the  idea  that  he  is  swallowing  a 
disagreeable  amount  of  unmentionable  materials. 
Even  the  best  and  most  careful  milkers  cannot 
avoid  getting  something  into  the  pail  that  should 
not  go  there ;  this  is  proved  by  the  universal  cus- 
tom of  the  straining  milk  immediately  after  milking, 
in  all  cases,  and  by  whomsoever  it  'may  have  been 
milked.  But  straining  will  not  take  out  the  drip- 
pings from  the  hands  of  careless,  filthy  milkers ; 
and  the  result  is,  a  very  general  complaint  among 
consumers,  of  the  bad  taste  of  milk,  too  often  at- 
tributed to  the  adulteration  or  dishonesty  of  milk- 
men. 

This  machine,  however,  entirely  obviates  this  un- 
pleasant difficulty.  The  milk  is  drawn  directly 
from  the  udder  into  a  covered,  air  tight  pail,  where 
no  dust  or  drippings  or  filth  can  fall  of  itself,  or 
be  thrown  by  carelessness.  The  Irish  girls  cannot 
dip  their  hands  into  the  pail  to  moisten  the  teats, 
as  is  their  common  practice,  nor  can  the  cow  step 
into  the  pail,  or  kick  it  over,  so  as  to  spill  the  milk. 

In  short,  I  think  the  milking  machine  will  be  a 
great  labor-saving  improvement  for  the  agricultu- 
ral community,  and  a  genuine  comfort  to  both  the 
cows  and  the  consumers.  Immediate  efibrts  will 
be  made,  after  obtaining  a  patent,  to  introduce  the 
machine  to  the  notice  of  the  public,  and  to  supply 
the  market  demand  for  them.  It  is  not  possible 
at  present  to  say  at  what  price  they  can  be  aflbrd- 
ed,  but  probably  they  will  not  cost  far  from  five 
dollars  apiece.  John  W.  Kikgsman. 

Dover,  JV.  H.,  July  21,  1856. 


Order! — ^Never  leave  things  lying  about — a 
shawl  here,  a  pair  of  slippers  there,  and  a  bonnet 
somewhere  else— trusting  to  a  servant  to  set  tilings 
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to  rights.  No  matter  how  many  servants  you  have, 
it  is  a  miserable  habit,  and  if  its  source  is  not  in 
the  intellectual  and  moral  character,  it  will  inevita^ 
hly  terminate  there.  If  you  have  used  the  dipper, 
towel,  tumbler,  &c.,  put  them  back  in  their  places, 
nnd  you  will  know  where  to  find  them  when  you 
want  them  again.  Or  if  you  set  an  example  of 
earelessnens.  do  not  blame  your  servants  for  follow- 
ing it.  Children  should  be  taught  to  put  things 
back  in  their  places  as  soon  as  they  are  old  enough 
to  use  them;  and  if  each  memlier  of  the  family 
were  to  observe  this  simple  rule,  the  house  would 
never  get  much  out  of  order,  and  a  large  amount 
of  vexation  and  useless  labor  would  be  avoided. 


A0RIC17LTTJRE  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

To  THE  EdITOE  of   THE  BOSTON   JOURNAL : — In 

your  paper  of  the  2d,  you  give  a  somewhat  elabor- 
ate report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture at  Westboro',  and  comment  at  some  length 
upon  the  benefit  to  agriculture  of  the  experiments 
and  inquiries  instituted  upon  that  noble  farm. 

Noticing  is  more  gratifying  to  the  lover  of  his 
country's  welfare  than  thus  to  see  a  leading  journal 
giving  its  time,  and  room  in  its  columns,  to  the  fur- 
therance of  agriculture  among  us,  an  art  which  does 
not  usually  nse  above  the  notice  of  the  few  who 
happen  to  be  interested,  in  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

Every  improvement  in  agriculture  that  tends  to 
increase  the  amount  of  gross  returns  from  the 
earth's  culture,  per  annum,  or  that  reduces  the  cost 
of  cultivation  or  harvest,  is  of  more  real  importance 
to  the  wozld  than  any  other  invention,  discovery  or 
improvement  to  the  same  amount  that  is  ever 
made. 

Whilst  many  of  our  enthusiastic  countrymen 
have  been  for  years  devoting  tlieir  time  and  money 
to  this  causey  others  have  held  back  and  sneered  at 
all  prospect  of  valuable  returns  in  such  a  cause. — 
The  strongest  opposition  has  always  been  met 
among  those  who  ought  to  be  the  warmest  support- 
ers, the  pracHcal  farmers ;  ihty  have  always  expe- 
rienced just  so  much  labor  and  trouble,  and  get 
a  certain  amount  in  return,  and  they,  particulany, 
are  very  apt  to  despise  the  so-called  model  farms, 
with  their  Doards  of  ofiicers,  discoveries  and  im- 
provements. 

Our  Massachusetts  State  Farm  at  Westboro*  has 
been  thus  sneered  at  repeatedly,  and  many  even  of 
those  who  are  among  the  progressives,  and  believe 
that  something  new  may  be  discovered,  and  im- 
provements made,  have  particularly  objected  to  this 
place. 

They  have  found  fault  with  the  laxity  with  which 
experiments  have  been  conducted,  at  the  want  of 
accuracy  and  value  in  the  returns  and  accounts  of 
ixperiments,  and  at  the  general  failure  of  the 
scheme. 

Now,  first,  the  scheme  is  by  no  means  a  failure, 
for  very  valuable  experiments  have  been  tried  there 
and  numerous  discoveries  made ;  and  it  may  be 
said  that  those  persons  who  point  at  the  reports  of 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  by  the  Secretary,  C.  L. 
Flint,  Esq.,  as  meagre  and  inaccurate,  are  not  just 
either  to  the  reports  or  the  maker  of  them.  The 
reports  are  always  compilations  of  the  reports  of 
other  societies,  to  whom  all  who  object  to  inaccu- 
rate reports  should  look,  and  i^f  whidi  complain, 


not  of  that  general  compendium  which  brings  them 
all  together  before  the  public.  And,  again,  who- 
ever complains  that  Mr.  Flint's  accounts  of  trao- 
sactions,  experiments,  &c.  at  Westboro',  are  value' 
lees  from  a  too  superficial  account  of  the  commence^ 
mettt,  course  and  result  of  experimentSf  should  re- 
member that  the  whole  matter  there  is  under  the 
charge  of  some  dozen  committees,  who  are  respon- 
sible  for  the  success  of  the  farm,  and  fidlure  of  the 
undertakings  there — not  Mr.  Flint,  who  is  merely 
the  Secretary  and  vehicle  for  bringing  their  experi- 
ments before  the  world. 

Indeed,  it  may  be  said  few  men  could  be  placed 
in  a  more  onerous  position,  to  be  thus,  to  many 
l)eople  the  proposer  and  manager  of  improvements 
and  experiments  for  whose  failure  he  is  blamed, 
when  the  whole  merit  or  blame  appertains  to  oth- 
ers, and  he  co%dd  not  if  he  would  control  the  matter. 

It  is  the  very  fact  of  the  large  amount  of  machi- 
nery involved  and  the  expense  necessary  at  such  a 
place  that  discourages  general  farmers  from  under- 
taking improved  agriculture ;  they  say  it  is  all  very 
well  for  public  institutions  and  rich  men  to  dabble 
in  expenments ;  they  can  afford  to  fail — we  can't. 
What  will  they  say  when  they  see  that  the  men 
who  have  the  best  means  of  judging  of  the  sQcoess 
or  failure  of  such  experiments  are  willing  to  risk 
their  own  capital  and  time  in  similar  private  ven- 
tures. 

You  remember,  perhaps,  that  Dr.  W.  T.  G. 
Morton,  oi  Ether  and  Suffolk  Pig  celebrity,  has  a 
fine  &rm  in  West  Needham.  I^t  year  his  &nn 
took  the  premium  as  a  model  farm  from  the  Nor- 
folk Agricultural  Society;  and  his  dairy  of  six 
cows  took  the  State  prem'ium  of  $150  for  the  best 
dairy  in  Massachusetts.  Now  this  farm,  fully 
stocked  with  blood  stock,  Sufiblk  pigs,  and  Akler- 
ney  cows,  Mr.  C.  L.  Flint,  in  company  with  a  fnend, 
Capt.  Davis,  hired  last  fall  just  before  harvest,  and 
bought  the  crops  and  stock  for  some  $5000,  and 
are  now  carrying  it  on.  Here  Mr.  F.  has  the  op- 
portunity  to  dispky  his  agricultural  skill,  and  to 
try  experiments  that  the  State  farm  could  never 
give :  tor  here  he  has  no  controlling  power  to  in- 
terfere with  the  success  or  management  of  his  ex- 
periments, or  to  assume  the  credit  where  any  re- 
sults, or  be  responsible  for  any  fiulures. 

Although  those  who  believe  inbook^farming  ver- 
sus the  so-called  practical,  would  have  liked  that  % 
man  in  Mr.  Flint's  position,  with  all  Uie  science^ 
knowledge  and  experience,  his  long  continuance  in 
the  board  of  agriculture,  and  his  connection  with, 
and  supervision  over  the  Westboro'  farm,  ought  to 
have  given  him,  should  take  some  poor,  worn-out 
farm,  there  to  show  more  triumphantly  the  power 
of  science  and  books;  still  we  cannot  but  be  delight- 
ed that  such  an  evidence  as  this  ahould  be  given  of 
the  fidth  men  really  have  in  their  own  theories. 

With  this  fine,  rich  well  cultivated  farm,  and  with 
the  superior  stock  upon,  it  nothing  but  the  most  vi- 
olent natur^accidents  can  prevent  Mr.  Flint's 
trying  and  p^ing  all  the  theories  and  experiments 
his  reading  may  suggest  to  him,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  he  will  furnish  us  this  autumn  with  state- 
ments relative  to  the  commenetment,  eontinuanet  and 
condusion  of  experiments  that  will  demonstrate  to 
the  world,  conclusively,  that  book  farming  is  ail 
that  it  pretends  to  be,  and  is  capable  of  regeneiut* 
ing  the  worn-out  lands  of  New  England. 

Yours  respectfully,        RusTicus. 
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H ACHINE  FOB  BTBIPFIHO  BBOOH  COSH. 


Among  the  DUmberle«s  machines  for  s«ving  U-|were  espnaed  in  machines  where 
hor,  there  are  few  more  effectud  or  more  impor-  hald  b  the  hamU;  it  will  also 
tant  than  this.  The  old  mode,  and  it  is  the  mode 
now  generally  practised,  ia  a  slow,  tedious,  eipen- 
ttve  ooe ;  expeoalTe,  because  it  requires  so  muah 
time  of  able-bodied  persons  who  might  be  more 
profltahlj  emplojed.  The  way  in  which  it  was 
done,  was  by  placing  two  pieces  of  steel  or  iron  on 
a  large  block,  or  some  firm  place,  rcsembliDg,  some- 
what, the  letter  V,  hut  having  a  spriog  to  them 


thorough  end  dcnrable 
manner,  by  Mesurs.  Burt,  Wright  &  Co.,  at  Har. 
rard.  Mass.     See  adTertisemeut  ia  another  column. 


VASHnrO  CIOTHES. 

MEsniia.  Editors; — 1  noticed  in  the  Omnlrif 
»  Gentleman  of  June  5lh,  an  inquiry  about  washing 
a*  to  yield  or  advance  a  tittle  according  to  ibe  siie'.clolhes  and  washing  machines.  I  hate  never  used 
of  the  handful  of  brush  placed  between  them.  Thejany  machine  but  the  primitive  one,  which,  I  sup- 
brush  was  then  drawn  slowly  through,  scraping  off  P^**'^^*'^^^''^''^^^  ■"  ""  "'""■ 
the  seed,  which  fell  upon  the  fluor  or  iu  measures,  ' 


mixed  with  more  or  less  of  the  ends  of  the  husk 
broken  off  in  the  pracesa  of  scraping. 

With  the  machine  figured  above  the  process  is 
far   differenL      It    is    supplied    by   twits   moving|' 


amerenu      it    ui    suppi.eu    uj-   ^^^_  '"^"'glpouud  of  unslaked 
:  the  platformon  which  the  brush  is  placed|^„j  ^[^q,^^  ^„,g„^y 


clothe)  V 
ie:ik  from  experience  atraut 
other  machines,  Butl  Imve  used  for  several  vears 
a  washing  lluid,  which  very  much  lessens  the  labor 
of  washing,  WLthoiiL  iujuring  the  clothes  in  the  least. 
It  is  made  as  follows :  i^e,  for  one  gallon  of  water 
pound  of  wishing  soda,  and   a  quarter  of  & 


Put  then 

r  twenty  minutes.     When  cool,  pour  off 

n  handfuls,  in  such  a  position  as  to  have|th^clear  fluid  into  glass  or  stone  ware,  (for  it  will 
the  toothwheel  seize  the  brush  just  where  the  ■  ruin  earthenware,  causing  it  to  crack  until  it  falls 
hnrll  and  quill  join,  and  carry  it  to  the  cylinders,!?  i»«'e'-)  ".t^e  clothes  are  very  dirty,  putthem 
, ,  ,  .I-  1     ,  .L    ,■      (.1.    1,      .   iin  soak  over  nifihti     wring  them  them  out   m  tlie 

wbchcommencethe.rworkatthetipofthebrush,l^^^;^g.  „ap\^.;„,  ^d%ut  them  in  the  wash- 
Itiaitenmg  it  out,  and  stripping  off  the  seed.  The,jje[iie_  ^j[h  enough  water  to  cover  them.  Tob 
circular  cutteia  cut  the  quills  to  a  proper  length  if!  common -sized  kettle  or  Iwiler  full,  put  a  tea-cun- 
too  long,and  the  brush  leavesthe  machine  stripped  full  of  fluid.  Boil  half  an  hour,  then  wash  well 
of  seed,  and  in  a  perfect  condition.  throughone  suds^  and  nnse  thoroughly  m  two  wa- 

,n  ,.     .      ,  ,       .    !■     :        ters.    Those  careful  housewives,  wLo  have  alwaya 

The  machme  IS  safe  to  use,  as  those  tendmg  It  are, ^hed  their  clothes  twice,  then  boiled  them.aid 
not  liable  to  tbose  terrible  acddents  to  which  theyjtben  washed  Uiem  again,  will  think  this  a  very  an- 
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perficial  way  of  washing ;  but  I  know  from  experi- 
ence, that  my  clothes  not  only  wash  easier,  but 
look  better,  and  last  fully  as  long,  as  when  I 
washed  in  the  old  way. 

This  fluid  is  ver}'  good  for  cleaning  paint.  A  yery 
little  put  in  the  water  will  remove  grease  or  fly- 
stains,  much  better  thaa  soap.  Too  much  of  it  will 
remoTe  the  paint  also. — S.  S.  Socwell,  in  Ccwv^ 
try  GenUeman, 

For  ike  New  Bngiemd  Fatmer, 

HAT-HOW  SHALL  IT  BE  VSSD1 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^^'Book  Farming^'  has  not  taught 
me  at  what  season  it  is  best  to  reed  the  different 
kinds  of  hay  to  horses,  oxen  and  cows — ^also  sheep. 
I  have  no  old  hay,  but  have  already  housed  some 
10  or  12  tons  of  new  hay — choice  clover,  best  Eng- 
lish hay  and  some  that  is  about  two-thirds  white- 
weed  (or  daisy)  and  one-third  of  good  grasses — 
this  last  was  cut  when  the  daisy  was  in  the  height  of 
its  bloom  and  of  course  the  grasses  were  not  ouite 
ready  for  cutting.  Now,  the  question  is,  whicn  is 
best  to  feed  now  to  horses  and  oxen  ?  and,  general- 
ly, which  kind  is  best  for  each  kind  of  stock  above 
mentioned  at  the  different  seasons  of  the  year? 
My  neighbors  difier  in  their  opinions ;  I  do  not 
know,  being  a  new  farmer.  I  hope  that  some  of 
your  correspondents  can  give  (and  defend)  the 
right  opinion  by  their  own  well-tried  experience. 

Dedham,  June  30f  1856.        Chesterholme. 


For  the  New  Sngfltmi  Fi 


Remarks. — ^The  common  practice  among  far- 
mers is  to  feed  the  poor  hay  during  the  coldest 
weather ;  and  we  think  all  who  have  had  experi- 
ence in  feeding  cattle,  have  noticed  that  stock  eat 
meadow  hay  more  freely  during  the  cold  weather 
of  early,  or  mid-winter,  than  they  do  at  other  times. 
We  can  see  no  reason  why  the  same  kind  of  hay  is 
not  equally  good  for  oxen  as  cows, — or  cows  as  ox- 
en. It  is  not  custonury  to  feed  much  clover  to 
horses,  and  yet  we  should  do  it  freely  if  the  clover 
were  cured  well  Sheep  are  more  fond  of  clover 
than  any  other  hay, — but  it  must  be  cured  without 
the  loss  of  the  leaves,  and  so  that  the  stems  retam 
their  juices.  The  question  is  practical  and  interes- 
ting— ^who  will  shed  light  upon  it  ? 


To  Correspondents. — Most  of  the  communi 
cations  sent  us  for  publication,  are  of  such  a  char- 
acter as  to  make  them  interesting  and  instructive 
to  readers  generally.  But  there  are  occasionally 
those  having  more  the  character  of  an  advertise- 
ment than  anything  else,  and  those  we  must  insert 
in  their  proper  department,  or  not  use  them.  »The 
correspondent  who  sent  us  an  account  of  a  favorite 
apple,  with  a  long  list  of  certificates  of  its  excel- 
lence, must,  we  think,  upon  reflection,  see  that  it 
appeared  to  us  more  like  recommending  an  article 
for  sale,  than  giving  any  valuable  information  to 
the  public  The  twenty-five  thousand  six  hundred 
and  eighty-four  subscribers  to  the  Farmar^  or  the 
Publisher,  will  not  be  seriously  affected  by  the  dis- 
oondnoance  of  his  subscription. 


CARE  OF  STOCK 

«Ah,  that  same  old  tune,  heard  it  these  ten  vean 
or  more.''  Have,  eh  P  if  you  have  heeded  it,  rimcule 
is  but  a  poor  return  for  the  benefits  which  it  has 
brought  you;  if  not,  youjudge  unadvisedly  and  con- 
demn prematurely.  '*CSure  well  for  your  abock*" 
is  a  precept  which  has  long  been  taught,  (too  fre- 
quently in  vain,)  but  which  will  bear  teaching  for 
many  a  long  year,  yet  future.  He  who  keeps  stock, 
does  it  for  pleasure  and  profit ;  neglect  and  expo* 
sure  conduce  to  neither,  attention  and  shelter  se- 
cure both.  There  are  far  too  many  cattle  and  sheep 
kefA  in  New  York,  whose  best  protection  from  th« 
chill  blasts  of  vigorous  winter  is  but  the  warm  side 
of  a  bam,  or  perchance  a  rail-fence,  and  if  a  clump 
of  bushes  occupy  a  comer  of  the  latter  it  is  a  won- 
drous blessing  to  the  poor  bmtes.  Such  manner  of 
kttp  keeps  the  flesh  rrom  the  fermers'  cattle,  and 
the  money  from  his  pockets.  Were  the  wild  mytli 
of  the  transmiffiation  of  souls  as  £rtiM/ti/  as  it  is 
fabulous  and  absurd,  some  such  owners  and  keepers 
might  chance  to  get  their  just  deserts,  and  shiver 
over  night,  under  the  lee  of  an  alder  bush. 

Cattle  s^^ld  be  stabled;  warm,  commodioua  and 
mviiJ^laJUd  stables  should  be  an  appendage  to  every 
farm  in  Christendom.  The  advantages  of  stabling 
are  many  and  important.  Increased  health,  flesh, 
and  comfort  to  the  animals,  economy  of  time,  labor, 
and  patience  in  feeding,  and  saving  of  food  con- 
sumed ;  these  are  a  few  of  the  benefits  of  stabling. 
Stables  for  stock  should  be  constructed  with  an  eye 
to  convenience  and  comfort  Stanchions  (or  stancSi- 
ells)  are  the  best  means  of  festening.  Behind  the 
stanchell  frame  there  should  be  a  liberal  allowance 
of  space,  say  10  feet.  In  order  to  seoore  the  frill 
benefits  of  stabling,  which  appertain  to  economy  in 
feeding,  there  should  be  a  manser  in  front,  with  a 
separate  division  in  front  of  each  animal  This  is 
easOy  done  by  erecting  a  ftt>nt  for  the  manger 
some  2  feet,  or  ther«tbouts,  from  tiie  stanomli 
frame,  and  about  80  inches  high,  then  nail  strips 
from  the  ton  of  this  front  wall  to  the  upper  beam 
of  the  stancnell  frame,  place  the  partition  Doard  be- 
tween these  strips,  and  secure  at  the  bottom  by 
cleets  nailed  down  upon  each  side  of  the  partitkm 
boards. 

By  this  arrangement  each  animal  has  its  own 
allowance  of  foM,  and  is  prevented  from  infringmg 
upon  ^e  rights  of  its  mates,  either  by  appropriat- 
ing their  hay  or  by  striking  them  with  its  horns. 
Cbttle  thus  sheltered  should  be  regularly  fed  and 
supplied  with  water — should  be  turned  into  the 
yara  to  amuse  themselves  during  jilaasant  days, 
and  should  be  carded  as  often  as  semi-oocasionauy. 
Thus  attended  will  they  prosper,  and  so,  likewise, 
will  their  owner.  J.  o.  K. 


Shall  Farms. — ^We  desire  to  impress  on  the 
common-sense  reasoning  of  every  man,  the  pan- 
mount  importance  of  having  no  more  land  in  culti- 
vation than  can  be  well  cultivated.  By  no  means 
attempt  to  manage  more  than  you  can  manage 
welL  Be  a  Farmer,  not  a  mere  earth  scraper,  &- 
zily  scratching  up  sufficient  earth  to  destroy  the 
fiMse  of  the  soil,  and  throw  seed  awa^,  or  you  will  al- 
ways have  to  scratch  hard  for  a  living.  But  msike 
your  fiirm  a  source  of  pride,  and  it  will  surely  be- 
come a  source  of  profit.  MaJie  the  object  to  be  not 
to  have  many,  but  rich  acres. 
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FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  LEITES. 

The  leaves  are  the  most  important  parts  of  plants, 
performing  various  most  essential  functions  in  the 
vegetable  economy.  By  them  the  actions  of  res- 
piration, digestion,  exhalation  and  absorption  are 
earned  on.  The  lea(  it  is  considered,  is  formed  by 
an  extension  of  the  skin  or  cuticle  of  the  plant,  and 
if  examined,  it  will  be  found  that  a  skin  may  be 
stripped  off  from  either  surfSsu^e,  the  interstices  be- 
ing composed  of  cells.  The  cuticle  of  the  leaf  is 
famished  abundantly  throughout  its  sorfiuie  with 
pores,  called  by  botanists  stomatas,  through  which 
water  and  gases  pass  out  and  enter.  Hiese  are 
chiefly  or  sometimes  wholly  on  the  lower  surface. 
By  these  pores,  are  carried  on  the  respiration  of 
air,  and  the  exhalation  and  absorption  of  water. 
Experiments  have  shown  that  some  plants  exhale 
twice  their  own  w^ht  daily.  A  cabbage  has  been 
found  to  exhale  from  15  to  25  ounces  daily ;  a  sun- 
flower 20  ounces,  on  an  average  of  15  days,  and  on 
a  warm,  dry  day,  30  ounces.  A  leaf  of  a  sunflower 
weighing  31i  grains,  with  its  stalk  immersed  in 
water,  took  up,  in  4  hours,  25  grains ;  the  leaf  had 
increased  in  weight  only  4i  grains,  so  that  20^  grains 
had  passed  off  by  exhalation.  At  this  rate  the  leaf 
would  take  up  its  own  weight  in  about  5  hours,  and 
exhale  an  equal  weight  in  6  hours. 

Plants  of  a  juicy  kind,  or  succulent,  have  usually 
very  few  pores,  and  require  much  light  to  stimulate 
their  evaporation.  Hence  when  melons  are  grown 
in  a  frame,  as  many  leaves  as  possible  should  be 
exposed  to  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  the  accumula- 
tion of  water  from  within  should  be  prevented. 
Some  of  these  plants  of  the  succulent  kind,  by  rea- 
son of  a  deficiency  of  pores,  may  be  preserved  a  long 
time  without  moisture.  In  the  summer,  exhalation 
is  most  active ;  and  therefore  plants  cannot  Well  be 
transplanted,  because  from  the  injury  to  the  roots, 
absorption  is  checked,  and  is  not  sufficient  to  sup- 
ply the  loss  by  exhalation.  In  young  plants,  like 
cabbages  and  lettuce,  the  roots  suffer  but  little,  and 
plentiful  watering  will  enable  the  plant  to  rally. 
B}'  keeping  plants  in  the  dark,  exhalation  Is 
checked,  and  thus  a  nosegay  may  be  preserved  a 
longer  time  from  withering. 


Cabbages  for  Stock. — Every  farmer,  and  in- 
deed, every  person  having  a  garden  and  a  hen,  a 
pig  or  a  cow,  will  do  well  to  have  some  oabbaae 
plants  with  which  to  fill  the  ground  when  eany 
crops  have  been  removed  too  late  for  turnips.  The 
cabbage  is  a  sure  grower,  and  faithful  in  its  mis- 
sion, whether  put  out  early  or  late.  To  secure 
good,  firm  heaas  for  table  use,  requires  considerable 
care  in  kinds,  times,  soil,  and  culture  $  but  to  secure 
a  good  growth  of  highly  nutritious  and  valuable 
focxl  for  stock,  requires  out  a  small  measure  of  re- 
gard for  either. 

The  cabbage  contains  a  full  proportion  of  nitro- 
gen in  addition  to  the  oxygen,  hydrogen  and  car- 


bon, the  elements  of  the  great  mass  of  the  vege- 
table kingdom.  In  this,  it  is  closely  allied  to  ani* 
mal  food,  and  on  this  account  as  well  as  others,  it 
is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  usual  food  of  animals. 
We  believe  the  cabbage  worthy  of  high  estimation 
as  a  regular  field  crop,  not  merely  tor  the  pork 
and  cabbage  trade,  but  as  food  for  cattle  and  hogs, 
and  that  it  will  be  extensively  cultivated  for  that 
purpose ;  but  however  this  may  be,  we  are  confi- 
dent that  the  cabbage  affords  the  best  means  of 
filling  the  ground  which,  from  any  cause  remains 
vacated  the  first  of  August — CuUkcUor  and  Ga^ 
zeUe. 

For  the  New  England  Farmer » 

THE  SPABBOW  AHD  THE  HEK. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  know  not  if  there  be  anything 
new  in  what  I  am  about  to  relate ;  at  any  rate,  we 
who  have  been  brought  up  surrounded  by  brick 
walls,  lodL  upon  many  of  the  common  doings  of 
dame  Nature  as  something  wonderful,  and  many 
of  her  every-day  ways  as  anomalous  or  passing 
strange. 

The  first  instance  I  have  to  record  is  that  of  a 
little  brown  sparrow,  which  built  its  tiny  nest  in  a 
honeysuckle  vine  trained  on  a  trellis  close  by  the 
front  door.  The  bird  built  its  nest  and  then  was 
absent  for  nearly  a  week.  At  length  she  appeared 
and  laid  two  little  green-colored  eggs,  each  about  as 
ku^  as  a  good-sized  pea.  I  am  very  sure  there 
were  only  two  eggs,  for  I,  as  well  as  many  others, 
looked  into  the  nest  very  frequently  during  the  ab- 
sence of  the  parent ;  we  thought  she  was  manag- 
ing veiT  poorly,  her  absence,  as  I  have  remarked, 
being  frequent  and  prolonged.  She  knew,  how- 
ever, better  than  we  could  tell  her,  for  lo,  and  be- 
hold, one  morning  there  appeared  ia  the  nest  four 
young  ones,  ^  so  &r  as  we  could  judge,  perfectly 
formed,  and  in  no  wise  connected ;  sne  brooded 
them  from  the  2l8t  of  June  until  the  let  of  July, 
on  which  day  the  upper  tier  of  two  flew,  and  the 
day  following  the  remainder.  I  said  they  flew  in 
tiers,  for  the  nest  was  so  small,  they  could  not  aL 
lay  on  the  bottom,  and  the  old  bird  used  to  perch 
in  the  honevsuckle  vine  at  night  The  nest  still 
remains,  ana  shall  be  respected,  and  not  a  straw 
suffered  to  be  touched  or  molested.  I  am  in  hopes 
Mistress  Sparrow  will  repeat  her  performance  an- 
other season  in  the  same  place.  I  assure  her  she 
shall  be  protected,  and  that  her  proceedinss  have 
given  the  occupants  of  our  domicile,  as  well  as  nu- 
merous visitors,  great  gratification.  At  any  rate, 
such  doin^  are  well  worthy  of  record. 

My  ornithological  acquirements  are  so  limited,  I 
know  not  whetl^r  to  consider  the  above  a  regular 
performance,  or  a  luaua  naiura,  I  can  only  repeat, 
well  done.  Mistress  Sparrow  t  four  birds  out  of  two 
eggs,  all  reared  safely,  and  I  am  in  hopes,  now  en- 
joying themselves  amid  summer  beauties.  I  would 
add,  that  during  the  whole  time  the  parents  seemed 
perfectly  fearless,  not  in  the  least  alarmed,  although 
numbers  passed  in  and  out  of  the  door  during  the 
time,  and  all  stopped  to  observe  and  admire.  The 
nest  was  about  midwav  up  the  trellis  so  that  a  per- 
son of  common  altitude  could  look  directly  into  it. 
The  young  birds  appeared  in  a  very  callow  state 
when  they  left  the  nest 

The  next  act  on  the  part  of  the  feathered  tribe, 
of  which  I  would  make  brief  mention,  is  that  of  a 
hen  belonging  to  a  near  neighbor  of  mine,  Mr. 
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John  Walker.  Mistress  Biddy  hatched  out  a  fine 
brood  of  chicks,  but  at  the  expiration  of  ten  days 
from  their  announcement  into  this  "breathing 
world/'  commenced  laying,  to  which  practice  she 
has  adhered  with  true  hen-like  pertinacity  for  some 
three  weeks,  retiring  at  stated  moments  to  deposit 
her  eggt  and  then  returning  to  her  maternal  dutes. 
It  is,  indeed,  curious,  to  say  the  least,  to  see  this 
model  hen  engaged  in  making  her  daily  egg  depos- 
it, with  her  little  ones  about  her ;  some  on  ner  back, 
some  under  her  wing,  and  otherwise  chicken-like 
disposed.  I  know  not  in  what  light  to  view  this 
matter  of  well-doing,  but  commend  her  example  as 
well  worthy  of  imitation  by  all  hendom ;  I  think 
her  kind  is  rare.  w. 

SomarviUtt  Jrdyt  1856. 

Resiabes. — ^The  above  are  some  of  the  pleasant 
attractions  of  country  life.  We  do  not  believe  there 
is  a  heart,  we  care  not  in  whose  bosom  it  beats,  if 
it  beats  at  all,  that  is  not  touched  by  these  simple 
relations.  We  can  easily  imagine  that  dame  Spar- 
row was  in  a  hurry  to  see  her  offspring,  and  com- 
menced her  dttiDg  process- before  the  usual  comple- 
ment of  eggs  was  laid,  and  that  iht  other  Ueo  eggs 
were  laid  afler  incubation  had  commenced  on  the 
first  two.  fiirds  build  among  the  climbers  immedi- 
ately about  our  doors  every  year,  and  are  a  source 
of  pleasure  to  the  whole  household.  It  is  next  to 
impossible  that  children  brought  up  amidst  such 
scenes  shall  be  selfish  or  indifferent  to  the  welfare 
of  the  world. 

For  the  New  Mngland  Farmer. 

BARB  SWALLOW. 

HIBUNDO    AMERICANA. 

It  is  supposed  by  many  persons  that  this  bird  in 
autumn  descends  to  the  blottom  of  ponds  and  rivers, 
and  there  buries  itself  in  the  mu<i  until  the  return 
of  spring ;  such  people  entertain  a  very  absurd  idea. 
If  we  compare  tne  structure  of  this  bird  with 
those  animals  that  are  amphibious,  we  shall  discover 
a  wide  difference  in  the  construction  of  their  bod- 
ies; the  swallow,  who  is  made  for  an  inhabitant  of 
the  air,  has  his  whole  fhime-work  made  light  and 
buoyant ;  and  to  see  how  nature  intended  that  he 
should  he  powerful  in  his  element,  the  sternum  or 
breast  bone  is  exceedingly  large,  covering;  the  lar^ 
ffer  part  of  the  abdomen,  and  formed  below  like 
the  Reel  of  a  ship,  to  which  is  attached  the  pectoral 
muscles,  which  are  employed  to  move  the  wings, 
and  which  in  weight  exceed  all  the  other  part  of 
the  body;  these  constitute  the  untiring  powers  that 
this  bird  possesses,  and  which  enable  him  to  fly 
with  a  velocity  as  great  as  a  mile  in  a  minute.  It 
also  becomes  necessary,  as  they  are  to  be  buoyed 
in  the  air,  that  they  be  specifically  lighter ;  for  this 
the  bones,  the  flesh,  and  the  plumage,  arc  admira- 
bly adapted.  The  lungs  are  mil  of  vessels  through 
which  tne  air  passes  into  the  chest,  decarbonizing 
the  blood  as  it  is  drawn  in,  passing  at  the  same 
time  into  all  the  cavities  and  air-cells  of  the  body, 
and,  likewise  into  the  bones,  which  become,  as  M. 
Cbabrier  says,  **a  light  gas,  being  dilated  and  rare- 
fied by  great  heat ;  not  only  is  its  specific  gravity 
Srobably  diminished,  but  it  must  also  contribute  to 
iminish  that  of  the  bird  by  inflating  it  and  supply- 
ing all  vacandei  during  the  flight'' 


They,  therefore,  being  thus  oonstttuted,  must 

possess  a  knowledge  of  uie  changes  in  the  atmo- 
sphere before,  and  quicker,  than  any  other  animal. 
It  is  well  known  that  before  bad  weather,  water- 
fowls retire  from  the  sea,  parade  the  shore  and 
creeks,  and  are  exceedingly  clamorous ;  the  hum- 
ming bird  sits  sadly  by  the  half-closed  flower,  the 
eagle  stands  erect  on  a  withered  branch  for  hours, 
under  the  lee  of  some  tall  wood,  while  the  groves 
are  silent,  save  now  and  then  a  faint  chirp  from 
some  dumpish  warbler ;  but  on  the  change  of  the 
atmosphere  to  fine  dry  weather,  we  see  tne  water- 
fowl stretching  far  over  the  sea,  the  humming  bird 
darting  with  a  speed  that  almost  eludes  the  sight, 
the  ea^le  rising  on  his  broad  win^,  circling  higher, 
and  still  higher  in  the  clear  blue  sky,  while  the 
woods  resound  with  the  sweetest  melody.  Can  it, 
then,  be  possible,  that  an  animal  so  curiously  and 
finely  wrought,  as  to  be  susceptible  of  the  changes 
of  the  atmosphere,  could  undergo  so  great  a  change 
aa  they  would  be  subject  to,  in  beine  immersed  m 
water,  or  buried  in  the  mud,  at  the  bottom  of  our 
rivers,  for  six  months  of  the  year  ?  Could  they 
endure  life,  with  all  those  air-cells  in  their  bodies, 
those  hollow  bones,  and  vascular  lungs,  as  lull  of 
water  as  they  were  with  air  ?  No,  they  are  migra- 
torv,  and  pass  to  another  climate  to  spend  a  more 
active  and  joyous  season. 

This  bird  is  the  loveliest  and  most  beautiful  spe- 
cies of  the  swallow  tribe ;  with  the  tidings  that  the 
''swallows  are  come,"  we  associate  ail  the  loveliness 
of  spring,  the  fields  spread  in  their  newness,  the 
green  iSd  and  painted  blossom  burst  from  their 
buds,  and  *'ruday  summer,"  with  its  long,  warn 
mornings,  maturing  noons,  and  tranquil  evenings. 

**So  when  the  earth  smiles  with  a  sammcr's  ny, 
The  wanton  swallows  o*ertbe  valleys  play ; 
In  sport  each  other  they  so  swiftly  chase. 
Sweeping  with  easy  wings  the  meadow's  tece, 
They  seem  upon  the  ground  to  4y  a  raoe.'* 

Danverg-parlf  1856. 


A.  F. 


A  Feabful  Scene  m  a  School-Rooh. — The 
Cleveland  Herald  has  an  article  stating  that  ereat 
havoc  has  been  committed  by  dogs  among  flocxs  of 
sheep  in  different  parts  of  the  State.  One  farmer 
had  90  killed  in  one  night  another  lost  an  entire 
flock  of  30,  and  so  on.  The  following  incident  is 
said  to  have  occurred  in  the  township  of  Orange. 

A  middle-sized  savage  dog  belonging  to  Mr. 
Honeywell,  rushed  into  tne  school-house  among  the 
children,  biting  them  right  and  lefL  One  little  girl 
was  dragged  all  around  the  school-house  by  the 
brute,  and  six  children  were  bitten.  One  little  girl 
had  a  large  piece  of  flesh  taken  from  her  hip.  The 
children  sought  refuge  under  the  benches  and 
wherever  they  could  to  get  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
dog.  A  man  came  with  a  club  to  the  relief  of  the 
chudren,  and  killed  the  animal.  The  dog,  accord* 
ing  to  the  statement  of  the  wife  of  the  owner,  had 
been  tied  up  through  the  winter  and  spring — of 
course,  because  it  was  a  dangerous  animal.  One  of 
the  owner's  children  were  among  the  bitten.  Mr. 
A.  M.  Lloyd,  from  whom  we  get  the  facts,  was  at 
the  spot  soon  after  the  occurrence,  and  the  women 
were  cleaning  the  school-house,  and  scrubbing  the 
benches,  feanng  that  the  dog  may  have  been  mad. 
As  the  animal  was  killed,  of  course  it  cannot  be 
known  whether  it  was  mad,  or  only  naturally  sav* 
age.  The  children  were  under  treatment,  but  of 
course  their  friends  will  sufier  under  fearful  appre* 
hensions  for  a  long  time. 


1B6B. 
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OvR  OpnaoN  of  Tobacco. — ^The  editor  of  the 
'^Middle  States  Medical  Etformar,"  published  at 
MillviUey  Pa.,  in  antwer  to  a  correapoodent  who 
aaka  his  opinion  of  *'tobacoo  ohewing,"  thna  expre»- 
himself: 


Though  treadiDff  on  sensitave  ^und,  we  ahall 
not  refrain  from  placing  our  "opinion"  upon  record. 
We  Tiew  the  use  of  tobacco  as  a  vile,  pernicious 
and  expensive  habit  It  is  derogatory  to  the  virtue 
of  ptrgoncd  deanliness,  injurious  to  health,  and  a 
perpetual  drain  upon  the  purse.  Its  tendency  is  to 
engender  debility,  imbecility,  disease,  and  prema- 
ture death.  It  tends  to  exhaust  and  derange  the 
nervous  powers,  to  induce  dyspepsia  and  all  its  kin- 
dred evils,  and  as  it  is  a  recognized  principle  in  na- 
ture, that  whatever  enfeebles  the  body  must,  in  the 
^  end,  and  in  the  same  dezree,  enfeeble  the  mind, 
it  reaches  the  intellect,  and  exerts  a  ruinous  effect 
upon  the  mind.  Thus  affecting  body  and  mind,  it 
should  be  totally  abandoned.  Yet  we  painfully  re- 
alize the  fact,  that  the  habit  is  on  the  increase.  0, 
could  those  young  men  who  are  about  learning  its 
use,  but  realize  tne  evils  it  has  in  store  for  them, 
thev  would  turn  away  with  loathing  and  disgust, 
and  ne'er  touch  the  '*vile  stuff"  again. 


fie  coast ;  but,  as  in  many  oases  this  may  not  be 
known,  the  letter  may  still  be  registered  by  sending 
its  address  to  the  "Mail  List"  We  have  given  the 
above  extended  notice,  believing  that  to  many  of 
our  readers  the  plan  may  prove  of  much  service. 


Letters  for  California — ^The  Post-Office  De- 
imitment  has  adopted  a  system  for  securing  the  de- 
fivery  of  letters  by  mail  to  California,  and  tne  Terri- 
tories of  Oregon  and  Washington.  The  plan,  which 
is  as  simple  as  it  is  effective,  may  be  explained  by 
the  fbllowin^  example :  Suppose  a  letter  has  been 
directed  to  Mr.  Frank  M.  Caldwell,  (formerly  of 
Pennsylvania,)  Sacramento,  California;  but  it  is 
feared  that  Mr.  Caldwell  may  not  be  in  Sacramen- 
to, and  hence  may  not  receive  the  letter.  In  this 
case  deposit  the  letter  as  ttstuil,  in  the  mail  for  Cali- 
fornia ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  send  to  ihe  New 
York  PostrOflice  a  slip  of  paper,  upon  which  is 
copied  the  address  upon  the  letter.  This  slip  <^  pa- 
per must  be  enclosed,  together  with  a  three-cent 
postage-stamp,  in  an  envelope,  and  directed  to  the 
"Pacific  Mail  List,"  New  York  Post-Office.  The 
address  on  the  slip  of  paper  thus  received  at  the 
New  York  Office  will  be  entered  in  its  appropriate 
place  in  the  "Pacific  Mail  List,"  which  list  is  prin- 
ted, and  being  sent  by  each  maU  to  each  and  ever^ 
post-office  throughout  the  entire  Pacific  region,  it 
will  point  out  to  Mr.  Caldwell,  wherever  he  may 
be,  that  a  letter  for  him  has  been  sent  to  the  Sac- 
ramento Post-Office.  Thousands  of  letters  may 
thus  be  safely  and  speedily  received,  that  would 
otherwise  become  dead  letters.  This  mode  of  regis- 
tering a  letter  does  not  require  one  minute  of  extra 
labor  to  perform  it. 

An  envelope  directed  to  the  "Pacific  Mail  List," 

Says  postage  like  ordinary  mail  matter,  and  must 
e  pre-pai£  The  three-cent  stamp  enclosed  in  the 
envelope  defrays  the  expense  of  publication,  and 
must  not  be  pasted,  but  smiply  enclosed.  The  slip 
of  paper  sent  to  the  New  York  Office,  should  be 
cut  to  fit  the  envelope  loosely,  and  enclosed  with- 
out folding.  When  two  or  more  addresses  are  en- 
closed in  the  sanu  envelope,  each  address  should 
be  copied  on  a  separate  shp  of  paper.  Cards  will 
make  a  good  substitute  for  slips  of  paper. 

It  is  advisable  to  give  in  the  address  on  a  letter 
the  name  of  the  StcUe  from  which  the  person  for 
whom  the  letter  is  intended  emigrated  to  the  Pad- 


For  the  New  £ngland  Farmet . 

USE  OF  SALT-SEEDS  FROM  THE 

PATENT  OFFICK 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^In  the  article  I  sent  to  the  Mw 
England  Farmer  in  regard  to  the  benefit  of  salt 
being  applied  to  the  plum  tree — perhaps  my  lan- 
guage was  a  little  strong,  and  I  see  by  your  issue 
of  to-day  a  correspondent  has  injurea  one  of  his 
trees  by  ita  too  liberal  application.  I  have  no 
doubt  but  what  this  may  be  possible.  It  is  a  pow* 
eriul  stimulant,  and  my  idea  is,  that  its  virtues 
have  not  begun  to  become  known  in  farm  econo« 
my,  as  yet.  What  I  meant  to  convey  in  its  use,  as 
indicated  in  my  article,  was,  that  it  is  a  first  rate 
thing  for  diseased  and  unthrifty  plum  trees — ^that 
it  would  almost  invariably  cure  the  part  diseased, 
in  a  good  degree  destroy  the  ravages  of  the  curcu- 
lio,  and  powerfully  promote  the  growth  of  the  tree. 
I  have  found  it  also  a  benefit  to  the  quince,  and  its 
application  sown  broadcast,  as  a  preliminary  before 

{>iowing  the  garden  in  the  S])ring.  More  particu- 
arly  is  this  uie  case  where  it  is  the  intention  to  use 
hog  manure.  That  salt  is  destined  to  become  more 
generally  into  use,  I  have  no  doubt  But  in  mak- 
ing use  of  new  things,  too  much  caution  can  hard- 
ly be  used  by  farmers,  when  approved  and  useful 
things  are  already  known. 

Early  in  the  spring,  I  received  from  the  Agricul- 
tural Department  of  the  Patent  Office  a  package 
of  seed,  all  of  which  I  have  planted.  Among  iJbese 
were  three  kinds  of  lettuce,  the  Malta  cabbage, 
Admiral  cabbage  and  Hammersmith  cabbi^e,  New 
Mexican  white  flint  corn,  Flottbeck  Quintal  cab- 
bage, white  onion,  and  three  different  kinds  of 
dwarf  beans,  and  a  tall  white  runner  b^n,  besides 
several  other  varieties  of  seeds.  In  making  men- 
tion of  this,  my  object  is  to  call  attention  to  them, 
and  first  the  lettuce.  Each  of  the  above  mentioned 
is  of  a  very  superior  quality,  particularly  the  Malta; 
its  color  is  of  a  light,  yellowish  green,  very  bright, 
crimped  leaf  with  serrated  edges ;  as  taken  from  the 
bed  its  taste  is  mild  and  pleasant,  none  of,  or  very 
slightly,  the  bitter  tast  or  our  common  lettuce.  It 
forms  a  beautiful  and  noble  head,  with  considera- 
ble body  to  the  leaves.  Every  way  worthyof  cul- 
tivation, either  for  home  use  or  market  The  Ad- 
miral very  much  resembles  the  Malta,  its  color 
nearly  the  same,  a  little  lighter,  not  quite  so  much 
body  to  the  leaves,  nor  does  it  form  so  good  a  head. 
Its  taste  has  a  little  more  of  the  bitter  to  it  Edges 
of  the  leaf  smoother  and  brittle.  Very  excellent 
variety.  The  Hammersmith  very  much  resembles 
a  lettuce  much  cultivated  in  garaens  hereabouts. 
I  should  think  it  the  same  thing,  judging  from  its 
appearance,  taste,  &c.;  if  any  dmerence,it  is  more 
brittle  and  tender,  and  not  quite  so  bitter.  Its 
leaves  are  venr  crimpl^  and  dark  green,  and  is  prone 
to  run  to  seed,  unless  its  srowth  is  rai>id  and  plant- 
ed in  deep  rich  soil,  with  thorough  cultivation.  They 
all  like  deep  rich  soil,  with  considerable  moisture. 
I  may  have  more  to  sav  in  regard  to  these  hereaf- 
ter.   I  had  supposed^  m>m  the  looks  of  the  seed. 
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Sept. 


that  the  New  Mexican  white  flint  oorn  was  com- 
mon about  here,  until  I  planted  it.  At  the  time  of 
'  writing  this,  it  stands  from  five  to  six  feet  high  in 
my  garden,  with  no  appearance  of  the  "ajHudle," 
with  a  broad,  heavy,  dark  green  leaf,  lo<^ng  very 
much  Hke  our  southern  com  planted  here ;  leaf  of  a 
darker  green  color.  It  certainly  presents  a  very 
h«iutiful  appearance  while  growing  in  the  garden ; 
of  course,  I  cannot  speak  of  its  merits  "in  the  pot," 
as  vet,  but  it  has  the  reputation  of  being  most  ex- 
cellent cooked  in  its  green  state,  or  when  dry, 
?;round  into  meal  and  used  the  same  as  our  common 
ndian  meal. 

Before  dosing,  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the 
dwarf  white  podded  beans.  These  I  planted  too 
early,  about  the  middle  of  May,  just  before  the 
lon^  rain  we  had  at  that  time,  and  I  expected  the 
seed  would  rot  in  the  groimd.  But  they  came  up 
welL  The  cobr  of  the  seed,  a  brownish  black, 
smooth,  and  shining.  The  leaf  and  stem  of  the 
plant  quite  dwarfish,  and  of  a  pale  or  light  green 
color,  presenting  a  very  delicate  appearance.  A 
profuse  and  early  bearerl  Pods  of  a  yellowish  white, 
I  should  say  cream  color,  when  cooked  as  snaps. 
We  had  our  first  mess  from  them  the  early  part  of 
this  week ;  they  have  no  strings  to  them,  very  ten- 
der, and  a  peculiar  pleasant  taste;  worthy  of  a  fur- 
ther trial,  and  will  undoubtedly  prove  themselves 
a  valuable  addition  to  our  already  extended  list  of 
beans.    More  anon.  NORFOLK. 

July  19ih,  1856. 


For  tht  New  SngUmd  Fanner, 

HOW  TO  SAVE  AND  MAKE  HANUBE. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  have  in  my  little  place,  (and  I 
recommend  it  to  every  one  who  is  building  a 
house)  a  reservoir  laid  in  cement,  into  which  all  my 
drains  run,  from  privr,  kitchen,  &c.,  and  also  the 
water  from  one  siae  or  my  roof  after  passmg  through 
the  privY  vault  In  this  way  I  make  a  great  deal 
of  liquid  manure,  which  1  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
pumping  out  and  nutting  on  my  litUe  half  acre  of 
grass,  trees,  shrubbery  and  garden,  with  large  wa- 
tering pots,  and  also  of  pumping  into  a  cart  load  or 
two  of  loam  hauled  for  the  purpose.  Every  spring 
I  clear  out  of  my  cellar  and  back  yard  a  large  neap 
of  well  sifted  coal  ashes,  from  furnace  and  range, 
which  it  has  sometimes  been  a  bill  of  expense  to 
me  to  have  carted  away.  Now  I  want  to  xnow  if 
it  would  make  good  manure  to  mix  this  ashes  half 
and  half  with  loam,  and  pump  my  liquid  manure 
into  it.  (a.) 

Can  any  of  your  scientific  readers  tell  me  wheth- 
er hard  coal  ashes  contains  ingredients  in  a  sufl[i- 
ciently  active  state  to  absorb  the  ammonia  of  the 
liquid,  or  would  any  other  chemical  change  be  pro- 
duced which  woulcl  convert  what  I  have  always 
supposed  to  be  an  inert  and  valueless  material  into 
an  active  fertilizer  ?  Have  any  of  your  readers  ev- 
er tried  a  similar  experiment  with  hard  coal  ashes  ? 

July,  1856.  Suburban. 

Reuares. — (a.)  We  have  no  doubt,  whatever, 
that  such  a  mixture  would  be  a  highly  valuable 
manure.  Plenty  of  evidence  has  been  gjven  that 
coal  ashes  alone  is  a  valuable  fertilizer,  and  when 
mingled  with  the  other  materials  mentioned,  the 
whole  must  be  among  the  best. 


For  tie  New  Rngiamd  Ft 


''THE  CLOVBE  TEAS." 

It  is  a  common  remark  of  the  rural  popnlatioOy 
I'this  will  be  memorable  as  the  clover  year."  Paas- 
mgthrough  Worcester  county  and  the  eastern  part 
of  Hampshire,  a  little  more  than  a  week  since,  and 
though  very  ftimiliar  with  this  region  for  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  I  never  saw  so  much  clover,  red, 
and  white,  as  at  the  present  season.  l*he  air  is 
fragrant  with  the  perfume,  and  the  mowings  and 
pjastures  vocal,  as  it  were,  with  the  hum  of  the  va- 
rious species  of  bees,  actively  employed  each  shin- 
ing hour  in  gathering  honey  so  profusely  secreted 
by  the  trifoliums. 

Had  the  farmers  generally  served  or  applied  plas- 
ter, ashes,  guano,  or  any  of  the  artificial  manures, 
they  would  have  remarked,  '*the  effect  is  wonder- 
ful P  The  clovers,  though  not  grasses,  are  very 
successfully  cultivated  with  them.  White  clover 
for  pastunng  should  be  mixed  with  other  grasses. 
Pure  clover  pastures,  when  fed  by  sheep,  have  been 
known  to  induce  disease.  Hence  the  importance 
of  mixing  with  the  grasses,  whether  the  white  or 
red,  or  any  other  species  of  the  genus,  trifolium. 

On  a  comparison  of  the  nutritive  matter,  of  equal 

auantities  of  the  clover?,  white  and  red,  it  app^rs, 
sat  the  white  is  inferior,  the  proportion  being  5 
to.4« 

It  is  said  by  Sinclair,  an  English  writer  on  the 
subject,  that  the  produce  of  clover  is  usually  very 
great  after  a  very  severe  winter,  and  inferior  after 
a  mild  winter. 

It  is  a  common  remark  among  the  farmers,  that 
land  when  it  produces  clover  readily,  or  as  it  were, 
spontaneously,  is  in  a  good  condition  for  any  crop. 
I  heard  the  best  farmer  in  the  Connecticut  valley 
say  a  few  days  ago,  '*I  never  sow  clover  seed  when 
I  seed  down  apiece  of  land,  only  Timothy.  There 
is  clover  seed  enough  in  the  soil.'' 

Said  an  M.  D.,  "we  shall  have  a  hard  winter." 
"Why,  how  do  you  know  ?"  "Because  there  is  ao 
much  red  clover  to  furnish  the  honey  bee  with  an 
extra  amount  of  honey."  "But,  sir,  did  you  know 
that  the  honey  bee  does  not  work  on  the  red  clo- 
ver?" "Nor  "It  is  said  by  the  best  Naturalists 
and  most  careful  observers  that  they  do  not." — 
Thus  was  explained  the  sign  of  a  hard  winter. 

RusncuB. 


For  the  New  Sn^and  Farmer, 

STBAWBEBSIES-COAL  ASHES. 

The  present  season  my  crop  of  strawberries  has 
been  unusually  abundant,  the  sixe  of  the  fruit  large, 
and  the  quality  in  every  way  aattsiaetory.  For  the 
information  of  your  readers,  I  will  ^ve  you  a  brief 
account  of  my  treatment  of  the  Mnee.  My  beds 
were  mostly  renewed  last  year  and  the  year  before, 
and  are  a  mixture  of  Boston  Pine  and  Hovey's 
Seedlings.  During  the  last  summer  and  autumn 
great  pains  were  taken  to  keep  them  free  from 
weeds,  and  each  plant  in  a  hill  by  itself.  For  this 
purpose  they  were  often  hoed,  and  the  runners  cut 
ofi*.  In  the  fall  I  covered  them  with  old  hay  and 
litter  from  the  garden,  but  put  on  no  manure. — 
When  the  snow  was  a  foot  deep  in  March,  by  way 
of  experiment,  I  had  a  coating  of  hard  coal  ashes 
put  on  the  snow  and  the  beds.  This,  as  the  snow 
melted,  sifted  down  on  the  plants  and  when  the 
ground  was  dry  the  coarse  particles  were  raked  o£L 
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The  plants  put  out  leaves  and  buds  early,  and  with 
great  vigor,  many  of  the  former  have  grown  near  a 
foot  in  height,  the  leaves  of  an  uneoininon  size,  and 
the  yield  was  1  think  extraordinary. 

Now,  whether  the  hoeing,  the  snow,  or  the  coal 
ashes  produced  the  result  I,  cannot  say,  but  as  I 
have  faith  in  coal  ashes  as  of  some  efficacy,  and  it 
Is  quite  evident  they  have  done  the  plant  no  harm, 
my  opinion  is  that  there  is  something  in  the  ashes 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  strawberry.  If  this  is 
die  fact,  it  will  be  well  to  make  it  known,  and  I  trust 
others  will  try  this  and  other  experiments  with  this 
article,  and  let  the  public  know  the  result. 

Braoklintf  July,  1856.  u  T.  8. 


"HO." 

There'*  a  word  rery  short,  but  decided  and  plain, 

And  tpeaks  to  the  purpose  at  once ; 
Net  a  child  bnt  its  meaning  can  quicklj  explain, 

Tet  oft  tis  too  bard  to  prononnoe  ; 
What  a  world  of  vexation  and  trouble  'twould  spare. 

What  pleasure  and  peace  'twould  bestow, 
If  we  turned  when  temptation  would  lure  and  ensnare, 

And  firmly  repulsed  it  with— "No !" 

When  the  idler  would  tempt  us  with  trifles  and  play 

To  waste  the  bright  moments  so  dear  j 
When  the  scoffer  unholy  our  faith  would  gainsay. 

And  mock  at  the  world  we  revere ; 
When  deception,  and  falsehood,  and  guile  would  invite, 

And  fleeting  enjoyments  bestow, 
Never  palter  with  truth  for  a  transient  delight, 

But  cheek  the  first  impulse  with— "No !" 

In  the  morning  of  life,  in  maturity's  day, 

Whatever  the  cares  that  engag^, 
Be  the  precepts  of  virtue  our  guide  and  our  stay 

Our  solace  from  youth  unto  age  ! 
Thus  the  heart  shall  ne'er  waver,  no  matter  how  tried, 

But  firmness  and  constancy  show,  • 

And  when  passion  or  fblly  would  dxaw  ns  aside. 

We'd  SQurn  the  sedooer  wiib-*"Na !" 


jPor  the  New  SngUmd  Farmer. 

ABOUT  POULTBY. 

Friend  Brown  : — I  must  say  that  I  am  high- 
ly pleased  with  the  JV.  E»  Farmer;  the  moment  it 
arrives  it  is  read  in  my  family  with  pleasure ;  al- 
though there  are  some  pieces  that  do  not  exactly 
agree  with  my  experience,  still  there  is  much  that 
is  very  useful.  As  I  am  an  old  man,  may  be  I  had 
better  give  you  some  of  my  experience.  I  was 
bom  a  farmer's  boy,  have  owned  a  farm  and  lived 
on  it  for  forty-five  years;  in  that  time  I  have  bought 
and  sold  a  goodly  number  of  oxen,  cows,  sheep, 
hogs,  guinea  pigs,  jackasses,  mules,  and  all  kinds  of 
poultry,  from  the  full-blooded  Cochin  China  down 
to  the  little  white  bantam.  The  former  and  the 
latter  are  ''small  potatoes ;'' the  Polands  I  should 
like  if  their  flesh  was  a  little  better,  and  if  they 
could  see  like  other  hens,  and  would  not  be  under 
foot  in  the  stable ;  other  animals  often  step  on  them. 
The  frizded  fowl,  if  kept  at  all,  must  be  for  fancy. 
For  fifteen  years  I  have  been  trying  to  set  a  kind 
that  would  lay  from  two  to  four  eggs  a  day.  Two 
Tears  ago  I  had  all  Polands ;  they  lay  well,  but  I 
have  now  a  mixed  breed.  The  Chittagongs  lay 
large  eggs,  but  their  flesh  is  not  the  best;  they  have 
large  bodies,  but'  after  all,  I  like  smaller  hens ;  the 
old-fashioned  yellow  legs,  I  think,  will  lay  as  many 
eggs,  and, are  as  profitable,  taking  all  into  consider- 


ation ;  when  cooked  for  the  table  I  find  the  great 
folks  like  them  best  I  might  say  something  about 
all  kinds,  but  it  would  only  take  time,  and  when 
the  needle  came  to  settle  it  would  point  directly  at 
the  half-blooded  yellow  leg  Dorkmgs,  one  nearly 
like  the  old  native  sort.  All  pullets  lay  the  best 
I  never  keep  a  hen  more  than  three  years,  they  are 
apt  to  get  so  fat  that  they  will  not  lay  an  e^  a 
month.  Were  my  hens  all  old,  I  would  not  feed 
them  only  once  a  day,  and  then  not  all  they  would 
eat 

Turkeys  are  profitable,  if  your  farm  Is  right  for 
them.    Geese  and  ducks  are  good  eating,  and  very 

Profitable  if  you  live  near  a  pond  of  water,  and  can 
eep  them  away  from  your  neighbor's  premises.  I 
have  bought  and  sold  from  two  to  three  thousand 
horses  and  a  lot  of  mules,  and  some  jackasses.  I 
have  lived  on  the  Green  Mountain  all  my  days  since 
1816,  and  have  seen  a  great  deal  that  relates  to  the 
farm,  and  have  laid  up  a  large  stock  of 

Experience. 

For  the  Hew  EngUxnd  Fanner. 

CULTUBE  OF  BOOTS. 

Friend  Brown  :— I  notice  in  a  late  number  of 
the  Farmer,  a  paragraph  urging  upon  farmers  the 
importance  of  raising  more  roots  than  they  usually 
do,  which  is  a  timely  suggestion. 

It  would  certainly  be  for  the  interest  of  every  one 
to  bestow  more  attention  upon  crops  that  are  easi- 
ly cultivated.  If  any  one  will  Uk%  the  right  course 
in  the  culture  of  roots,  he  will  double  the  value  of 
his  crops  over  that  of  hay  for  the  purpose  of  feed- 
ing stock.  The  course  I  would  pursue,  is  to  take 
a  piece  of  grass  land  that  will  not  produce  more 
than  a  ton  or  so  to  the  acre,  and  then  with  a  plow 
of  the  right  construction,  so  as  to  completely  invert 
the  sod ,  a  piece  of  ground  can  be  had  fi«  the  pur- 
pose with  a  smooth  surface.  Put  on  about  twenty 
cart  loads  of  fine  manure  to  the  acre,  and  work  it 
into  the  ground  well  with  the  harrow ;  sow  ruta- 
baga seed  at  the  rate  of  a  pound  to  the  acre,  about 
the  middle  to  the  twentieth  of  June,  and  with  good 
care,  thinning  them  so  that  the  plants  be  left  a  foot 
apart,  and  I  feel  confident  that  a  crop  of  at  least 
four  hundred  bushels  can  be  obtained  from  an  acre, 
worth  twenty-five  cents  a  bushel.  I  would  here 
suggest  a  plan  in  sowing,  although  it  is  no  new  thing 
to  some,  but  may  be  so  to  many,  which  is  to  sow 
three  feet  apart,  instead  of  the  old  way  of  eighteen 
or  twenty  mches,  thereby  avoiding  much  severe 
manual  labor  with  the  hoe,  substituting  horse-power 
with  the  cultivator,  which  will  lessen  the  expense 
of  raising  roots,  as  every  one  must  know  who  has 
tried  it 

I  wish  to  inquire  of  you  or  your  numerous  read- 
ers, if  you  know  of  any  successful  experiments  ever 
being  made  in  the  way  of  cooking  turnips  or  other 
food  for  stock  F  I  have  in  my  mmd  a  plan  that  I 
think  would  work  to  a  charm.  It  is  to  procure  a 
large  boiler  that  can  be  seen  and  purchased  at 
Nourse,  Mason  &  Co.'s,  manufactured  bv  Mann  & 
Torrance,  of  N.  Y.,  holding  about  two  barrels,  or 
five  bushels ;  after  being  sufficiently  cooked,  take 
them  out  into  a  large  trough,  then  add  the  requi- 
site quantity  of  meal,  and  a  little  salt,  mashing  tiie 
whole  togeUier  while  scalding  hot  After  it  has 
cooled  enough  put  it  into  boxes  or  on  a  clean  floor, 
and  I  know  it  would  be  eagerly  devoured  by  them, 
which  I  think  would  be  better  than  in  a  raw  state 
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Do  you  not  imagine,  Mr.  Editor,  that  food  thus 
prepared,  would  afford  a  delicious  repast  to  cows 
giving  milk  during  our  cold  winters  ?  as  much  as 
the  difference  would  be  to  a  person  living  on  bread 
and  water,  to  change  it  to  smoking  hot  potatoes 
and  bacon,  hot  rolls  and  coffee. 

And  now  1  wish  to  repeat  my  inc^uiries  if  you  or 
your  readers  know  an  instance  of  its  being  tried, 
and  with  what  success;  for  unless  it  will  pay  we 
should  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  it,  as  a  matter 
of  course.  There  are  many,  doubtless,  who  if  asked 
their  opinion,  individually  concerning  the  informa- 
tion sought  for,  would  give  an  answer  in  a  verbal 
way ;  now  let  all  such  take  a  pen  in  hand,  put  it 
upon  paper  and  send  it  to  you  for  publication,  and 
I  doubt  not  it  would  make  its  appearance  in  your 
paper  in  due  lime.  J.  Underwood. 

Lexingtant  I806. 

Remarks. — The  above  article  got  astray  or  it 
would  have  been  published  before.  We  have 
cooked  various  kinds  of  roots,  such  as  turnips^  car- 
rots, parsnips,  &c.,  in  large  quantities  for  swine, 
and  upon  which  they  throve  well  and  profitably. 
Who  will  tell  us  of  the  effect  of  such  a  process  with 
neat  cattle  ? 


CHERRIES. 

There  are  two,  at  least,  striking  advantages  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  cherry.  First,  we  get  a  quick- 
growing,  handsome  shade  tree, — one  that  is  orna- 
mental to  the  grounds,  and  that  will  afford  a  fine 
shade  for  us  to  repose  in  when  we  have  an  inclina- 
tion that  way.  Secondly,  we  get  a  fruit  at  a  cheap 
ratCi  one  wMch  all  may  have,  and  one  that  is  es* 
teemed  by  all  who  indulge  in  eating  any  fruit. 

In  speaking  of  its  uses.  Downing  says  ''that  as  a 
pleasant  and  refreshing  dessert  fruit,  the  cherry  is 
eTer}'where  highly  esteemed.  The  early  season  at 
which  it  ripens,  its  juiciness,  delicacy  and  richness, 
render  it  always  acceptable.  While  .the  large  and 
fleshy  varieties  are  exceedingly  sweet  and  luscious, 
others  which  are  more  or  less  acid,  are  very  valua- 
ble for  pies,  tarts,  and  various  kinds  of  cookery." 
Persons  setting  trees  will  do  well  to  remember  that 
they  may  get  shade  Auch  sooner  from  cherry  trees 
than  fVom  elms  and  maples,  and  fhiit  a  good  deal 
sooner,  even  if  the  boys  and  birds  take  a  portion. 

Mat  Duke,  Early  Duke.  Me- 
dial; obtuse  heart-shaped;  very 
dark  red;  flesh  tender,  melting, 
juicy,  slighty  acid,  but  at  full  ma- 
turity rich  and  excellent  15th 
to  last  of  June.  Answers  to  cook 
earl^,  and  is  long  in  use.  A  week 
earher  than  BlacK  Tartarian.  Tree 
of  moderate  growth,  laree,  spread- 

Oing,  a  great  Dearer.  One  of  the 
best  early  cherries,  suited  to  vari- 
ous climates  and  soils.  It  endures 
the  climate  of  the  North  as  far  as 
Maine.  Fruit  middling  hardy. — 
In  this  region  are  larg^  trees  40 
or  50  years  old.    Foreign. 


ROCKPORT    BiGARREAV. 

Very  large;  roundish, heart 
shaped;  beautiful  clear 
and  deep  red,  on  amber 
ground;  flesh  yellowish, 
firm,  Juicy,  with  a  sweet, 
rich  flavor.  Ripens  from 
20th  to  last  of  June. — 
Strong,  upright  growth. 
As  it  is  large,  handsome, 
and  excellent,  it  is  highly 
valuable  both  for  the  mar- 
ket and  private  garden. 


Richardson.  Very  large, 
heart-shaped,  but  rather  short, 
and  tapering  much  to  the 
point ;  very  dark  red,  inclining 

Oto  black;  stem  rather  short 
and  slender.  Flesh  deep  red, 
half  tender,  juicy,  saccharine, 
rich,  luscious  flavor.  Last  of 
June  and  first  of  July.  It  keepa 
well  on  or  off  the  tree.  Good 
grower  and  bearer,  rather  up- 
right, hardy  in  tree  and  fruit. 
Original  tree,  as  far  as  known, 
in  the  garden  of  J.  B.  Richard- 
son, Esq.,  Boston. 

•  Manning's  Late  Black 
Heart.  Large  medial;  round- 
ish heart-shaped;  dark-red;  stem 
long,  middle  size ;  flesh  bright 
red;  half  tender,  rather  juicy, 
spirited,  with  a  pleasant,  luscious 
flavor.  Ripens  1  to  10  of  July, 
with  Honey  Heart.  We  have 
seen  the  onginal  tree  at  Salem ;  j\    _ 

it  is  hard^,  very'  vi^rous,  large  Z^""^"^^''*'*^ 
and  beautiful,  from  its  immense  f  \ 

foliage,  which  screens  the  fruit/  I 

from  tJie  birds.    Great  bearer,!  J 

OTetty     large.  —  CoU*s    Ihnt  \  / 

Book.  \.  7 

Western  Farm  Journal.  —  Louisville,  Ky. 
James  P.  Hall  &  Co.,  Proprietors,  W.  D.  Galla* 
gher,  Editor.  This  paper  has  for  its  motto,  <niie 
field,  the  forest,  the  fireside."  It  is  in  large  quar- 
to form,  on  good  type  and  paper,  and  filled  with 
well  written,  practical  articles.  The  Editor  writes 
as  though  he  understands  the  wants  of  the  formers 
of  Kentucky,  and  is  determined  to  supply  them. 
We  place  the  Journal  on  our  exchange  list  and 
wish  it  great  success. 


The  Austrian  QazetU  states  that  for  the  three 
years,  in  which  horses'  flesh  has  been  sold  at  Vien- 
na, 3,925  horses  haye  been  slaughter^,  whidh  haTS 
furnished  1,902,000  poimds  of  meat. 
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BOHS-SICKHBSS  QT  COWS. 

Mr.  J.  A.  NsBh,  of  Amherst,  Mass.,  writes  as 
follows  to  the  editor  of  the  Couniry  Gentleman  :     i 

In  your  paper  of  a  recent  date  I  perceive  an  in- ' 
quiry  by  A.  T.  Tuttle,  of  Enfield,  to  which  I  deem 
it  important  that  a  correct  answer  should  be  given, ' 
both  for  the  gratification  of  that  gentleman,  and 
also  as  affording  information  important  to  all  dairy 
fanners  on  old  land:*. 

It  appears  that  Mr.  Tuttle's  cows  have  a  morbid,! 
sickly  appetite  for  old  bones;  that  those  most  af-' 
fected  with  the  dipcase,  gradually  lose  their  flesh 
and  become  poor ;  that,  although  they  eat  well, ' 
they  appear  dumpish,  stiff  in  the  joints,  weak  across 
the  backs — so  much  so  that  they  can  hardly  move. 
Mr.  Tuttle  has  graphically  described  the  symptoms 
of  a  disease  to  which  milch  cows,  on  old,  worn-out' 
pastures,  arc  always  liable ;  but  he  has  failed  to 
give  information  respecting  his  land — whether  it  is 
old,  or  recently  cleared,  and  if  old,  whether  it  has ' 
been  long  used  for  dairy  purposes,  all  of  which  is 
important  to  an  intelligent  answer  to  his  inquiries.  | 

In  the  absence  of  positive  information,  I  shall' 
presume  that  his  lanas  have  been  long  used  for ' 
dairy  purposes.  Indeed  the  single  fact  that  his| 
oows  are  thus  affected,  affords  strong  presumptive ' 
evidence  that  his  lands,  both  mowing  and  pastures, ' 
but  more  especially  the  latter,  are  dairy-worn.  If  i 
8o,  the  bone-sickness  of  his  cows  is  easily  pointed  j 
out ;  and  although  its  application  may  be  somewhat  i 
expensive,  yef  the  expense  incurred  will  afford  a 
pa}ing  investment.  The  cause  of  the  disease,  its ! 
cure  as  now  existing,  and  the  prevention  of  recur- 
rence, are  the  points  claiming  our  attention. 

It  should  be  bom  in  mind  that  the  oow  creates 
nothing.  It  is  true  also  that  the  grass  creates  noth- 
ing. Certain  inorganic  substances  exist  in  the  soil, 
among  which  are  phosphate  of  lime,  potash,  soda, 
common  salt,  gypsum,  &c  The  grass  cannot  cre- 
ate these  substances  for  itself.  It  can  only  draw 
them  from  the  soil.  If  they  exist  abundantly  in 
the  soil,  as  inmost  newly  cleared  lands,  those  sweet, 
nutritious  grasses,  most  valued  by  the  fiirmer,  will 
grow  luxuriantly ;  but  if  the  soil  do  not  contain 
them,  except  in  very  minute  portions,  as  in  old  dai- 
ry farms,  then  those  nutritious  grasses  will  die  out, 
and  meagre,  innutritions  grasses  will  take  their  place. 
But  it  so  happens  that  me  same  substances  which 
are  essential  to  the  sweet,  nutritious  grasses  consti- 
tute the  essentials  of  milk.  Of  phosphate  of  lime, 
for  instance,  two  ounces  are  required  for  the  elabo- 
ration of  each  pail  of  milk  in  the  mysterious  organ- 
ism of  the  cow ;  and  several  pounds  are  carried  off 
in  the  bones  of  every  calf  sold  from  the  farm.  In 
process  of  time,  this  substance,  which  never  exists 
put  in  small  quantities,  is  exhausted.  When  no 
longer  found  in  the  soil,  it  cannot  be  in  the  grasses 
growing  from  that  soil.  But  the  cow  cannot  elabo- 
rate milk  without  it.  Still  there  is  in  the  organ- 
ism of  the  cow  an  effort  of  nature  to  elaborate 
milk.  The  little  phosphate  contained  in  her  food 
is  all  abstracted  from  her  system  in  the  composition 
of  milk.  None  is  left  for  that  steady  and  constant 
renovation  of  her  bones  which  nature  requires. 
Her  bones  are  deprived  of  what  is  necessary  to 
keep  them  in  a  sound,  healthy,  constantly  renova- 
ted state.  In  other  words,  her  bones  are  not  fed 
with  food  convenient  for  them.  Phosphate  of  lime 
is  the  proper  food  for  bones,  but  this  cow's  bones 
have  been  cheated  out  of  that  bone-growing  and 


bone-renovating  substance.  She  has  the  hone'sitk' 
ness.  Never  was  a  disease  more  appropriately 
named.  It  is  called  honencknesM  for  two  reasons : 
1st,  because  it  is  reallpr  a  disease  of  the  bones,  these 
organs  having  fallen  mto  an  abnormal,  sickly  state ; 
and  2d,  because  it  is  manifested  by  an  unnatural 
and,  in  some  cases,  an  almost  rabid  craving  for 
bones,  so  that  the  cows  afflicted  with  it,  as  Mr. 
Tuttle  says,  will  run  for  a  bone  as  if  a  dog  were  af- 
ter them.    So  much  for  the  cat^e. 

For  the  cure,  the  best  prescription  is  to  remove 
the  cows  to  a  good  pasture,  in  which  are  plenty  of 
clover  and  other  sweet  grasses,  if  it  is  summer ;  and 
to  feed  them,  if  it  be  winter,  on  good,  well  cured 
hay  from  richly  manured  land.  Such  food  will  sup* 
ply  the  necessities  of  the  milk-giving  animal,  and 
will  be  likely  to  restore  health.  U  a  change  of 
pasture  could  not  be  had,  it  would  be  well  to  soil 
the  cows  on  gmss  cut  from  vrell  manured  mowing. 
It  would  also  be  well  to  give  them  bone-dust,  ashes 
and  salt.  The  latter,  of  course,  should  always  be 
within  the  reach  of  cows.  The  two  former  would 
tend  to  mitigate,  nnd  might  cure  the  disease.  If 
the  three  were  placed  separately,  the  instinct  of 
the  animals  would  be  the  best  possible  guide  which 
to  take  and  which  to  reject  ,*  for  I  suppose  that  no 
animal  would  eat  bone-dust,  or  ashes,  or  salt  even, 
unless  led  to  it  by  a  real  want  of  its  nature. 

Now  for  the  prevention.    This  has  been  already 
intimated ;  for  what  would  cure,  would  in  this  case 
be  likely  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  disease.    I 
believe  cows  never  have  the  bone- sickness,  if  fed  on 
rich,  sweet  pasturage,  or  on  hay  from  well  manured 
mow  lands.    But  what  shall  be  done  with  our  old 
pastures,  so  poor  that  ten  acres  but  keep  a  cow,^. 
and  that  on  grasses  so  innutritions  that  she  needs* 
after  all  bone-dust,  ashes,  salt,  and  gypsum  to  keep 
her  from  sickness  P    Put  these  things  on  the  kmo. 
A  compost  of  6  bushels  of  ashes  unleaebed,  4  of 
oyster^shell  lime,  3  of  cheap,  agricultural  salt,  2  of 
bone-dust,  and  1  of  gypsum,  to  the  acre,  would 
prevent  the  bone- sickness,  and  more  than  pav  the 
expense,  in  the  increased  productiveness  of  the  land. . 


MABDEE. 

(RUBIA  TINCTURl'M.) 

It  has  been  ascertained  of  late  that  this  plant  is 
susceptible  of  cultivation  in  this  country,  though 
the  ver}'  large  quantity  of  it  annually  consumed  in 
our  clothing  estabiishmeats,  and  dye-houses,  are 
imported.  The  plant  has  a  perennial  root  and  an 
annual  stalk,  and  those  who  have  carefully  investi- 
gated it  with  reference  to  its  habits,  say  that  it 
does  best  in  a  deep»  rich,  sand  loam,  moist,  but  not 
wet  It  requires  three  summers  to  come  to  per- 
fection ;  and  as  the  roots  strike  deep,  the  ground 
should  be  plowed  and  mellowed  two  feet  deep  for 
its  reception.  Miller  says  it  should  be  planted 
with  a  dibble  (it  is  propagated  by  off-sets  from  the 
old  roots,)  in  rows  from  two  to  three  feet  apart ;  while 
Beechstein  says  they  should  l)e  j.lantcd  only  six 
inches  asunder.  The  j)ractice  in  this  country,  we 
believe,  for  we  are  not  personally  familiar  with  it^ 
is  to  plant  in  rows  four  to  five  feet  aport,  and  to 
cultivate  rows  of  corn  or  potatoes  between  them» 
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at  least  the  first  year.  The  season  for  planting  is 
the  last  of  May  or  first  of  June.  The  acre  produ- 
ces, as  things  are  favorable  or  unfavorable,  from 
ten  to  twenty  hundred  pounds. 

Hitherto,  it  has  been  cultivated  principally  in 
Holland ;  the  province  of  Zealand,  according  to  a 
late  traveller,  being  almost  covered  with  it,  and 
from  whence  it  is  exported  to  every  part  of  England 
and  America,  "}ielding  almost  incalculable  profit" 

Several  years  since  it  was  stated  that  the  imports 
of  madder  for  the  use  of  our  own  manufactures 
amounted,  annually,  to  more  than  two  millions  of 
dollars !  There  is  no  reason,  as  it  appears  to  us, 
why  our  farmers  should  not  succeed  as  well  in  the 
cultivation  of  this  important  and  valuable  product, 
as  the  Hollanders,  and  thus  avail  themselves  of  a 
new  resource,  and  an  amount  of  income  which 
would  be  of  great  benefit,  not  only  in  its  efiects  up- 
on their  own  interests,  individually,  but  upon  the 
interests  of  the  country  at  large. 

Successful  experiments  have  already  been  made 
in  Otsego  and  Madison  counties,  New  York,  and 
very  favorable  results  are  anticipated  by  those  who 
have  commenced  the  business  of  growing  it,  as  a 
field  crop,  in  other  parts. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer, 

OBJECTIONS  TO  FARHINO. 

Mb.  Editob  : — As  I  like  farming  best  of  all  oc- 
cupations to  which  I  have  as  yet  turned  mv 
thoughts,  the  desire  to  become  a  farmer  is  natural- 
ly uppermost  in  my  mind ;  but  the  pleasures  and 
advantages  of  learning  which  the  farmer  enjoys  are 
so  few, — when  there  is  no  capital  to  work  on, — 
that  I  am  deterred  from  ever  trying  to  become  a 
farmer. 

In  your  valuable  paper  of  June  7th,  in  the  biog- 
raphy of  Luther  Carlton,  were  contained  those  very 
objections,  which  I  have  against  the  life  of  a  far- 
mer. Although  it  was  written  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  encouraging,  yet  it  has  the  tendency  of  db- 
neartening  the  young  beginner  in  the  all  important 
branch  of  business,  farming,  if  I  may  judge  from 
myself.  The  account  was  altogether  too  true  to  be 
passed  by  unheeded.  It  was  the  only  piece,  Mr. 
Editor,  that  I  have  seen  in  your  evei^welcome  pa- 
per for  a  great  while,  yhich  pictured  out  in  true 
colors  the  life  of  a  poor  farmer.  The  condition  of 
Luther  Carlton,  from  childhood  till  death,  was  the 
same  as  that  of  many  farmers  by  whom  we  are  sur- 
rounded. 

And  now,  who,  Mr.  Editor,  having  read  the  life 
of  this  worthy  man,  and  being  in  the  same  situation 
in  regard  to  the  good  things  of  this  world — name- 
ly, money, — could  ever  wish  to  become  a  farmer  ? 
Who  is  there  to  whom  the  love  of  this  life  is  so 
dear  that  he  would  be  willing  to  bend  his  neck  to  the 
yoke  of  ignorance,  and  submit  himself  to  the  servi- 
tude of  a  farnier's  life  for  the  sake  of  living  ?  Who 
is  there,  who  is  willing  to  work  hard  from  sun  to  sun, 
toil  with  might  and  main  six  days  out  of  every  seven, 
following  in  the  steps  of  his  fathers,  without  the 
means  of  trying  any  new  course  in  the  art  of  hus- 
bandry, and  without  the  means  of  carrying  out  any 
iiew  thought  of  his  own  which  may  appear  to  him 


to  be  advantageous?  Who  is  there,  who  will 
choose  a  Kfe  in  the  comitry,  and  work  and  toil  da, 
after  day  for  the  privilege  of  breathing  the  open  air 
and  be  deprived  of  the  Mvantagea  of  learning  whidi 
are  opened  to  professional  men ;  and,  to  a  greater 
degree  to  the  mechanics  who  reside  in  the  city 
than  to  the  farmer  P  What,  Mr.  Editor,  is  a  fajv 
mer  without  learning  P  Even  though  a  man  has 
heaps  of  money — ^if  he  is  without  the  dnire  of 
stuay — is  it  anything  more  than  downright  slavery  ? 

Perhaps,  you  ask,  why  has  not  the  farmer  the 
advantages  of  learning  P  has  he  not  the  privilege  of 
attending  lectures  on  different  subjects  tnrough  the 
winter?  Are  there  no  books  and  newspapers  m 
the  country  ?  Yes,  Mr.  Editor,  there  are  all  these ; 
yet  a  few  farmers  only  of  the  ''upper  ten"  can  af^ 
ford  to  enjoy  them  P  And  why  P  first,  because 
we  have  not  time  to  spare.  Secondly,  because  our 
motto  is,  and  has  been,  and  must  ever  be,  if  things 
remain  as  they  are  now,  "a  penny  saved  is  two 
pence  clear."  Thirdly,  because,  having  never 
teamed  the  first  principles  of  science  when  yooiw, 
the  farmer  has  no  desire  to  study  them  when  he  is 
old. 

These,  then,iare  my  objections  against  forming; 
first,  because  I  have  no  money,  and  no  chance  of 
gaining  it  by  farming ;  secondly,  because  there  are 
so  few  opportunities  enjoyed  b^  the  farmer  of  im» 
proving  nis  mind ;  and  I  consider  that  the  only 
thing  worth  living  for;  the  only  lasting  work 
whicn  we  can  accomplish  upon  the  earth ;  the  only 
thing  which  we  can  do  that  will  be  of  any  advan- 
tage to  us  hereafter.  And  therefore,  that  avoca- 
tion, and  that  only,  which  affords  the  greatest  meana 
for  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose  will  be 
chosen  by  me ;  and  would  to  God  that  it  was,  as 
it  might  be,  farming.        Yours  respectfully, 

Bridgewaier,  June  9.  A  Fabmeb's  Son. 


Remaeks. — ^The  foregoing  is  one  of  a  class  of 
letters  that  we  occasionally  receive,  and  to  whidi 
we  have  on  several  occasions  more  or  less  fully  re- 
plied. This  one  has  remained  on  file  some  weeks, 
not  because  we  lacked  the  disposition  to  take  im- 
mediate notice  of  the  communication,  but  because 
other  pressing  duties  have  fully  occupied  our  time, 
and,  we  may  here  confess, — as  the  apology  has  a 
direct  bearing  on  the  subject  of  the  letter  before 
U9, — ^because,  after  considerable  experience  in  both, 
we  find  it  much  easier  to  work  on  our  farm,  than 
to  write  editorials,  and  that  it  is  with  a  hearty  re- 
luctance that  we  go  from  the  labors  of  the  fields  to 
those  of  the  editorial  office. 

As  an  expression  of  the  feelings  of  a  multitude 
of  the  sons  of  farmers  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
we  are  disposed  to  regard  with  much  deference 
these  well-stated  objections  to  &rming,  however  in- 
conclusive they  may  appear  to  ourselves. 

We  must  confess,  at  the  outset,  to  no  little  sar- 
prise  at  the  impression  which  a  biography  lately 
published  in  our  paper  has  made  upon  the  mind  of 
our  young  friend.  The  individual  who  wrote  that 
article  wished  to  avoid  that  indiscriminate  praise 
and  eulogy  which  are  too  common  in  obituary  no- 
tices, and  he  might  perhaps  have  thought  too  little 
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of  the  many  readers  of  the  jParmer,  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  man,  and  too  much  of  those  few 
friends  and  acquointanoes,  to  most  of  whom  the 
success  and  prosperity  of  Mr.  Carlton  were  much 
better  Imown  than  his  early  straggles  with  the 
"poverty,**  the  "ignorance,"  and  the  "slavery"  of 
labor  which  stand  out  so  prominently  in  the  picture 
as  it  is  looked  upon  from  the  stand-point  of  "A 
Farmer's  Son."  For  such  readers,  and  for  the 
credit  of  farming,  it  might  have  been  well  had  he 
spoken  more  fully,  as  we  are  assured  he  most  truth- 
fully might  have  done,  of  the  long  career  of  pros- 
perity which  Mr.  Carlton  enjoyed  after  the  obsta- 
cles that  beset  his  early  life  were  surmounted.  But 
this  was  what  the  feelings  of  the  writer  of  that  sketch, 
and  the  known  wishes  of  the  family  of  his  respect- 
ed relative,  prompted  him  to  avoid.  And  we  can 
hardly  beHeve  that  many  will  agree  with  our  3roung 
friend,  that  this  biography  is  calculated  to  disheart- 
en the  young  farmer.  Commencing  life  without 
any  capital  at  all,  with  much  poorer  advantages 
of  education  than  are  now  enjoyed  in  all  parts  of 
New  England,  he  became  an  intelligent,  indepen- 
dent citizen,  discharging  with  marked  efficiency 
and  faithfulness  the  various  duties  which  that  term 
implies,  as  a  town  officer,  a  juror^  and  a  representa- 
tive in  the  Legislature  of  his  State, — it  does  appear 
to  us  that  the  history  of  Mr.  Carlton  affords  a 
most  encouraging  example  and  stimulant  to  the 
youth  of  our  country.  Especially  from  the  fact  that 
during  his  last  illness,  when  he  looked  upon  the 
past  with  the  same  calmness  that  he  did  upon  the 
future,  and  had  time  to  review  fully  the  hardships 
of  his  life,  which  have  so  disheartened  our  young 
friend,  he  deliberately  advised  an  only  son  to  re- 
main a  farmer. 

But,  says  our  young  friend,  "he  had  to  work 
hard."  Ah,  there  it  is !  "From  sun  to  sun."  Now 
we  admit  that  farmers  do  and  must  work  hard.  It 
were  worse  than  useless  to  deny  or  disguise  that 
fact.  Not  the  farmer  merely,  but  all  his  family 
must  work ;  not  occasionally  only,  but  as  a  general 
rule,  year  in  and  year  out.  Nor  may  he  hope  to 
succeed  unless  he  act  upon  the  principle  expressed 
by  the  adage,  "a  penny  saved  is  two  pence  clear," 
which  seems  to  be  regarded  by  "A  Farmer's  Son" 
as  a  dire  necessity. 

Admitting,  then,  the  full  force  of  this  objection 
to  farming,  what  shall  we  reply  P  How  shall  we 
induce  our  spirited  young  friend  to  "bend  his  neck" 
to  this  "downright  slavery  ?"  Shall  we  assure  him 
that  as  he  perseveres,  labor  will  grow  leas  irksome ; 
as  it  becomes  a  habit,  it  will  become  a  second  na- 
ture ;  as  his  neck  gets  calloused,  the  yoke  will  feel 
lighter  ?  However  much  truth  there  may  be  in 
these  assurances — ^and  we  believe  there  is  very 
much — we  fear  they  will  not  satisfy  him.  We  pre- 
fer to  put  him  on  the  defensive,  by  asking,  what  av- 
ocaticn  will  exempt  you  from  the  sad  necessity  of 


labor  P  What  path  to  excellence  goes  round  all 
toil,  all  hard  work,  all  drudgery  ?  The  first  mile- 
post  on  that  road  is  the  philosopher's  stone,  but 
none  have  ever  reached  it  yet — none  ever  will. — 
Property  is  the  product  of  labor;  and  what  right 
have  you,  my  friend,  to  the  one,  while  you  with- 
hold the  other  ?  If  you  produce  nothing  yourself, 
nor  add  anything  to  the  comfort  and  convenience 
of  those  who  do  produce,  what  right  have  you  to 
enjoy  the  results  of  their  labors  P  In  more  direct 
terms,  are  you  not  guilty  of  a  wrong — ^a  crime — in 
seeking  for  any  n»eans  by  which  to  live  without 
work?  in  even  urging  hard  work  as  an  objection 
against  farming  ?  You  would  probably  shudder  at 
the  imputation  of  sharing  the  spirit  of  the  gambler, 
the  thief,  or  the  robber ;  yet  what  but  the  simple 
desire  to  live  without  work — a  desire  too  often  re- 
garded as  perfectly  innocent — impels  to  these 
crimes  P 

Perhaps  from  this  point  we  look  upon  the  dark 
side  of  the  picture ;  but  in  all  earnestness  we  de- 
sire to  caution  the  youth  of  our  land  against  the 
dangers  of  indulging  the  idea  of  living  without 
work,  and  of  forgetting  that  "he  that  gathereth  by 
labor  shall  increase,"  while  "wealth  gotten  by  vani- 
ty shall  be  diminished." 

But  probably  all  this  has  little  application  to  the 
case  of  "A  Farmer's  Son,"  as  he  may  be  looking  to 
some  of  the  many  industrial  and  useful  avocations 
in  which  the  dignity  and  importance  of  labor  are 
as  fully  recognized  as  upon  the  farm.  In  respect 
to  the  comparative  inducements  of  these  branches 
of  industry  and  those  of  agriculture,  we  should  be 
glad  to  extend  our  remarks,  but  do  not  propose 
doing  so  at  this  time,  and  will  now  only  refer  to  the 
many  articles  which  have  been  published  in  the 
Farmer  on  this  subject 

We  must,  however,  notice  another  remark  of  our 
young  friend.  He  asks,  "Who  would  desire  to  be 
a  farmer  without  capital  ?"  Now,  while  we  admit 
the  great  want  of  capital  in  farming,  we  may  ask, 
in  reply,  in  what  avocation  is  not  capital  needed  P 
As  a  merchant,  as  a  manufacturer,  or  as  a  mechan- 
ic, what  can  he  do  without  capital,  except  to  labor 
or  serve  as  a  clerk,  agent  or  journeyman  P  How 
many  thousands  of  factory  operatives  and  other 
"hands"  contribute  to  the  wealth  of  every  Amos 
Lawrence,  we  have  no  means  of  judging ;  but  we 
saw  it  stated  not  long  since,  that  Mr.  Chickering, 
the  celebrated  piano-manu£icturer  of  Boston,  em- 
ployed about  three  hundred  men,  and  had  some  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars  invested  in  his  business. 
A  bare  printing-press  for  one  of  the  daily  papers  of 
this  city  is  said  to  have  cost  twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars. Then,  why  not  work  a  few  years  as  a  jour- 
neyman farmer,  as  well  as  a  journeyman  merchant 
or  mechanic  P  As  a  general  rule,  we  have  no 
doubt  that  the  journeyman  farmer  lays  up  money 
faster  than  the  clerk  or  mechanic,  although  the 
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nominal  wages  of  the  latter  may  be  much  the  lar^ 
gest  The  youDg  man  on  the  farm  can  easily  lay 
aside  one  thousand  dollars  by  the  time  he  is  twen- 
ty-eight or  thirty  years  of  age,  and  then  by  locat- 
ing according  to  his  means,  this  sum,  with  the  pru- 
dence and  energy  by  which  it  was  accumulated, 
will  enable  him  to  secure  a  good  New  England 
&nn«  While  the  probabilities  are  that  the  clerk 
or  mechanic  will  remain  a  journeyman  all  his  life. 

Upon  the  last  objection  urged  against  farming 
by  our  young  Mend,  although  a  very  important 
one,  we  must  be  brief.  He  says  farming  affords 
but  few  opportunities  for  the  improyement  of  the 
mind.  Were  we  to  admit  that,  in  the  circumstan- 
ces of  the  past,  and  in  some  respects,  of  the  pres- 
ent, there  is  too  much  truth  in  the  allegation,  do 
not  the  signs  of  the  times  authorize  us  to  promise 
better  things  for  the  future  ?  llie  first  essential 
moTement  in  all  great  revolutions,  has  already  been 
accomplished  in  respect  to  a  reform  of  agricultural 
education — the  need  of  improvement  is  felt,  deeply 
felt  Upon  this  point  there  is  perfect  agreement, 
although  as  yet  there  exists  a  diversity  of  opinions 
as  to  the  best  means  of  securing  the  object  In  an 
excellent  article  from  the  Puritan  Recorder,  lately 
published  among  the  miscellaneous  matter  on  the 
last  page  of  the  weekly  Fanner,  it  is  said,  "that 
there  is  no  single  department  of  labor  on  which  so 
much  IB  now  written,  and  so  much  of  science  and 
of  experimental  philosophy  is  now  employed,  as 
that  of  agriculture."  And,  then,  the  improved  im- 
plements and  the  labor-saving  machinery  which  are 
every  year  introduced  to  lighten  the  toil  and  to 
save  the  time  of  the  farmer.  If  these  considera- 
tions do  not  satisfy  "A  Fanner's  Son^that-his  pres- 
ent buamess  affords  a  proper  field  for  the  develop- 
ment and  exercise  of  his  powers,  we  can  assure  him 
that  the  longer  he  mingles  in  the  crowd  of  a  city 
the  stronger  will  his  gratitude  grow  that  he  was 
bom  upon  a  farm,  and  the  more  reasons  will  he 


vail;  they  are  the  exceptions,  not  the  general  rule. 
So  far  as  I  am  acquainted,  the  best  nirmer^  and 
iJioee  that  have  made  the  most  improvement  upon 
their  uplands,  are  those  that  cut  a  &ir  proportion 
of  salt  nay  for  the  size  of  their  fiirm. 

There  is  no  need  of  salt  haying's  interfering 
with  ihe  other  necessary  business  on  the  &rm ;  if  the 
manager  is  a  man  of  good  calculation?,  he  may  find 
time  to  pay  proper  attention  to  all  his  other  crops, 
and  some  for  improving  low  lands. 
*  I  have  made  no  great  improvement  to  boast  of. 
but  salt  hay  has  been  the  first  moving  spring  to 
enable  me  to  do  what  I  have  done.  If  yoo  will 
make  me  a  visit,  I  think  I  can  show  you  enough  to 
convince  you  that  it  is  not  worse  than  useless.  Al- 
so show  you  two  young  cows  and  a  bull  that  I  have 
raise  d  mostiy  upon  it,  which  I  think  are  no  dia- 
grace  to  my  farm. 

It  is  a  mistake  that  cattle  must  be  kept  at  the 
starvation  point  to  induce  them  to  eat  salt  hay,  if  it 
is  cut  in  season,  and  properly  cured.  It  is  no'  proof 
that  catUe  are  kept  upon  it  because  they  are  poor, 
for  there  are  poor  cattle  where  there  is  no  salt  hay. 
You  must  blame  the  managers,  not  the  hay. 

Thomas  Haseell. 

Gloucester,  June  27, 1856. 


the  advantages  of  such  a  birth  and  education. 


for  the  New  England  Farmer, 

SALT  HAY. 


Hemabss. — ^WeU,  that  is  plainly  spoken,  un* 
doubtedly  comes  from  the  heart,  and  we  like  the 
spirit  It  does  not  quite  controvert  our  objections, 
however,  to  the  attention  that  is  given  to  the  use 
^f  salt  hay.  We  did  not  intend  to  "blame  the  hay, 
but  the  managers,"  as  our  correspondent  suggests. 
Thank  you  for  the  invitation,  friend  H.,  and  shall 
certainly  look  at  the  cows  and  bull  when  we  find 
ourselves  in  your  neighborhood. 


MIOHTT  CEDARS  OF  GALIFOSHIA. 

Rev.  Dr.  BushneU,  of  Hartford,  writes  from  Cal- 
ifornia to  the  New  York  Independent  a  ffra|>hic  ac- 
count of  the  immense  cedars  of  CaliK)mia,  die 
greatest  trees  in  the  world.  One  of  them,  wliich 
ad  been  felled,  he  ascertained,  by  counting  the 
grains  of  the  stump,  to  be  twelve  hundred  and 


f  ^x.      .1-  ^i_.     1.-1  J  1      .J    ^  eighty  years  old.     When  Mahomet  was  at  nurse 

see  for  regrettmg  tiiat  his  children  are  deprived  of  ^i^  {^^^  ^^s  sprouting.    Says  the  Rev.  genUeman: 


Mil  Brown: — In  an  editorial  last  week  you 
made  some  remarks  u|)on  salt  marsh  and  hay.  As 
I  think  you  do  not  give  them  their  true  value,  I 
wish  to  say  a  few  words  in  their  defence,  and  hope 
that  some  wiser  head  and  nobler  pen  than  mine 
will  come  forward  and  give  them  their  fair  worth.  ^  ^ 

I  know  nothing  of  their  ^Txlue  in  western  Massa-j  after  we  had  seen  the  trees  and  taken  their  imprest 
chuFelts,  but  in  Essex  County  I  do.     Making  and  sion,  we  could  think  of  nothing  but  to  call  it  the 
applying  manures  is  the  grand  secret  of  farming. 
If  Essex  County  Rhould  be  deprived  of  its  salt  hay, 


"It  is  forest,  yet  nothing  that  we  mean  by  forest 
There  is  no  under-growth,  scarcely  anywhere  a 
rock ;  the  surfaces  are  as  beautifully  turned  as  if 
shaped  by  a  landscape  gardener,  and  dotted  all 
over  by  myriads  of  nowers,  more  delicate,  if  not 
more  various,  than  any  garden  overgrew.  Moving 
along  these  surfaces,  rounding  over  a  hill»  or  gat 
loping  through  some  silent  valley,  winding  here 
among  the  native  oaks,  casting  their  round  shadows^ 
and  here  amons  tall  pines  ana  cedars  drawing  tfadr 
Iiuge  conical  shapes  on  the  ground,  we  seem,  in 
fact,  to  be  riding  through  some  vast  park.  Indeed, 


it  would  sing  small  in  the  manure  line,  for  it  must 
be  remembered  that  all  tiiesalt  hay  that  is  brought 


park  of  the  Lord  Almighty.  'Hie  other  trees  we 
observed  were  increasing  in  size  as  we  neared  the 
place,  till  finally,  descending  gently  along  a  west* 
ern  elope  among  the  files  of  little  giants,  we  came 


on  to  the  farm  is  so  much  gain,  for  there  is  no  ma-jto  the  gate  of  the  real  giants,  emerging  into  the 
nure  needed  in  return.  I  think  you  mistake  in  cleared  gromid  of  the  Big  Tree  Hotel,  between  the 
the  two  principles  which  you  think  universally  pre-  two  sentinels,  which  are  500  feet  high,  and  stand 
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only  far  enoogh  apart  for  the  narrow  road  to  paas 
between.  These  were  the  first  of  the  Washington 
cedars  we  had  seen ;  it  would  really  seem  that  we 
had  never  seen  a  tree  before.  And  yet  they  were 
only  medium  specimens. 

Close  by  the  house  lay  the  first  cut  of  the  Big 
Tree  par  eminence ;  the  remaining  part,  or  top, 
had  been  cut  up  and  removed.  Near  this  first  cut 
stood  the  stump,  about  six  feet  high,  with  an  arbor 
mounted  on  the  top,  which  had  been  squared  down 
for  this  purpose,  the  posts  of  the  arbor  standing  out 
in  the  Ime  of  the  largest  circuit  at  the  ground,  and 
the  s^ce  between  them  and  the  circuit  of  the  top 
fiUed  m  by  a  floor  of  short  boards.  The  diameter 
of  the  top  is  by  measurement  twenty-five  feet  one 
way,  and  twenty-three  and  one-half  Uxe  other.  The 
diameter  at  the  ^ound  was  thirty-one  feet.  They 
are* all  included  m  a  space  of  fifty  acres,  and  are 
only  ninety  in  number.  The  ground  occupied  is  a 
rich  wet  bottom,  and  the  foot  of  the  moist  northern 
slope  adjacent,  covered  also  with  an  undergrowtk 
And  why  are  they  here,  just  here,  and  no  where 
eke  ?  This,  I  confess,  is  to  me  the  greatest,  strang- 
est wonder  of  all,  that  nowhere  in  the  whole  eortn 
b  there  another  known  example  of  these  Anakims 
of  ^e  forest ;  ninety  seeds  alone  have  been  started, 
ninety,  and  no  more.  Is  there,  vras  there  no  other 
]»ece  of  mund  but  just  this,  in  the  whole  world, 
that  could  fitly  take  the  seeds  of  such  a  growth  ? — 
Whv  have  they  never  spread,  why  has  no  one  seed 
of  the  myriads  the^  sprinkled  every  year  on  the 
earth,  ever  started  m  any  other  locality  P 

And  what  a  starting  it  is,  when  such  a  seed  o^ 
life  begins  .  to  crow.  Little  did  that  tiny  form  of 
matter,  about  the  nze  of  a  parsnip  seed,  and  look- 
ing more  like  it  than  any  other,  imajpne  what  it 
was  going  to  do,  what  feelings  to  excite,  when  it 
started  the  first  sproutmgs  of  the  Big  Tree!  We 
measured  an  enormous  sugar  pine  recently  felled. 
Sixty  feet  from  the  ground  it  was  six  feet  m  diam- 
eter, and  it  was  two  hundred  and  forty  feet  high. 
We  measured  one  of  the  prostrate  giants,  and  two 
bmidred  and  forty  feet  from  the  ground  it  was  six 
feet  in  diameter.  The  top  was  gone,  but  it  could  not 
have  been  less  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
high.  And  yet  this  tree  was  only  eighteen  feet 
in  diameter,  where  the  Big  Tree  was  twenty-five. 
If  the  Big  Tree  were  hollowed,  one  might  drive 
the  largest  load  of  hay  through  it  without  even 
a  brush  of  contact. 

Many  of  the  trees,  and  all  the  largest  of  them 
that  remain,  are  sreatly  injured  by  fire.  Their 
time  is  therefore  snortened,  and  a  long  time  will 
be  required  to  bring  the  smaller  ones  to  their  max- 
imum of  growth.  That  a  man  instigated  by  the  in- 
feroa!  love  of  money,  should  have  cut  down  the 
b^[;ge8t  of  them,  and  skinned  the  next,  one  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  upwards  from  the  ground,  (vis. : 
the  mother)  that  he  might  show  or  sell  the  bark  of 
her  body,  both  sound  as  a  rock  at  the  heart,  and 
good  for  a  thousand  years  to  come — O,  it  surpasses 
all  contempt !  And  yet  to  see  this  mnt  mother 
still  growing  up  as  before,  and  beanng  her  fresh 
foliage,  ripening  her  seeds,  and  refusmg  to  die ;  hid- 
ing still  her  jmces  and  working  her  pumps  in  the 
deep  masses  of  her  barkless  body,  which  the  sun  of 
two  whole  years  has  not  been  able  to  season  through, 
dead  as  it  is,  and  weather-cracked  without — it  is  a 
sight  so  grand  as  almost  to  compensate  for  the  loss 
we  sufiTer  by  the  baseness  of  the  numan  scamp." 


C0BJr*FIEID8. 

When  on  the  hre»th  of  ftutomn  breese. 
Prom  pastures  dry  and  brown, 

Goes  floattng  like  an  Idle  thoQf^t, 
The  &ir  white  thtatle-down, 

0  then  what  joy  to  walk  at  will. 
Upon  the  golden  harrest  hill ! 

What  Joy  In  dreamy  ease  to  Ue 

Amid  a  field  new  shorn, 
And  see  all  roand  on  sun-lit  slopet 

The  piled-ap  stokes  of  oom, 
And  send  the  Fancy  wandering  o'er 
All  pleasant  harrest  fields  of  yore  ! 

1  feel  the  day ;  I  see  the  field. 
The  quivering  of  the  leaves, 

And  good  old  Jaeob  and  his  hooM 

Binding  the  yellow  sheaves ; 
And  at  this  veiy  hour  I  seem 
To  be  with  Joseph  In  hie  dream. 

I  see  the  fields  of  Bethlehem, 

And  reapers  many  a  onr — 
Bending  unto  their  sickles'  stroke. 

And  Boas  looking  on ; 
And  Bnth,  ttie  Moabltess  fhlr, 
Among  the  gleaners  stooping  there. 

Again  I  see  a  UtUe  child, 

His  mother's  sole  delight, 
God's  living  gilt  of  good  unto 

The  kind,  good  Shnnamlte, 
To  mortal  pangs  I  see  him  yield, 
And  the  lad  bear  him  fh>m  the  field. 

The  sun>bathed  quiet  of  the  hills. 

The  fiekis  of  Galilee, 
That  eighteen  hundred  years  ago 

Were  ftill  of  com,  I  see, 
And  the  dear  Saviour  take  his  way 
>M id  ripe  ears  on  Um  Sabbath  day. 

O  golden  fields  of  bending  com. 

How  beautlftd  they  seem ! 
The  reaper-lblk,  the  piled  up  shaavei, 

To  me  art  like  a  dream ; 
The  sunshine  and  the  very  air 
Seem  of  old  time,  atd  take  me  there ! 


Pot  the  New  Bnifiand  Parmer. 

EFFECTS  OF  HOHE-MADE  GITAirO. 

Mr.  Bbovtn  : — Having  noticed  several  arUcles 
on  the  value  and  use  of  *'  Home  Guano,"  or  hen 
manure,  in  the  A*.  E.  Farmer^  and  having  an  ac- 
cumulation of  the  droppings  of  the  hen  roost  for 
years  on  hand,  about  half  or  which  had  been  heaped 
up,  wet,  and  have  undergone  a  state  of  fement»> 
tion,  the  balance  being  dry,  I  determined  to  make 
an  application  of  it  to  my  corn-field,  although  not 
in  stnct  conformity  to  the  course  suggested  oy  the 
correspondents  of  the  Famuur.  I  took  something 
over  one-half  of  a  two-acre  piece  which  I  had  pre- 
pared by  turning  under  40  loads  of  barn-yard  ma* 
nure,  spread  on  the  sod,  marked  off  my  land  and 
dropped  the  guano  in  rows,  a  single  handful  to  the 
hill,  from  a  basket  as  one  would  plaster,  and  cot* 
ered  with  a  hoe  full  or  two,  of  soil  to  the  depth  of 
half  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch  deep.  On  this  1 
planted  the  com.  The  balance  of  the  piece  was 
planted  from  the  same  seed  the  same  duy,  ma* 
nured  with  compost  You  no  doubt  have  anticipa* 
ted  the  result,  out  for  the  benefit  of  those  mezpe- 
rienoed  in  its  use,  and  not  appreciating  its  nutri* 
tive  or  kiUbg  qualities,  I  submit  it.    WhUe  that 
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planted  with  compost  is  up  and  looks  finely,  that 
planted  with  guano  is  destroyed  ''root  and  branch ;" 
some  of  it  came  up,  but  soon  withered,  and  on  ex- 
amination I  found  the  root  eat  off  or  killed,  and 
the  kernel  turned  black.  I  could  see  no  difference 
in  the  effect  of  the  fermented  or  dry,  both  retaining 
the  same  killing  (qualities.  I  have  no  doubt  but  a 
judicious  application,  with  a  knowledge  of  its  char- 
acter woula  have  shown  a  different  result. 
Bolton,  Ft,  June,  1856.  L  B.  J. 


ing  the  animals  themselves,  to  establish  the  true, 
unmistakable  comparative  value  of  different  species 
of  food.  Somethmg  of  the  kind  has  been  done, 
but  not  enough  to  establish  what  is  desired.  As  it 
is,  we  can  onfy  give  our  correspondent  the  tabks  as 
established  by  chemists  in  their  analvses — and  we 
will  here  copy  that  of  Boussingault — ^by  which  it  is 
stated  that  100  lbs.  of  hay  may  be  replaced  by 


COMPARATIVE  VALUE  OF  DIFFJ^EHT 
KINDS  OF  FOOD. 

The  careful  study  of  the  prices  of  substanced 
used  as  food,  and  their  relative  value,  is  a  matter 
too  much  neglected  by  most  farmers.  It  is  a  study 
incumbent  on  the  farmer — doubly  so  at  the  present 
time,  in  view  of  the  high  prices  of  all  kinds  of 
grain  and  fodder.  We  commend  the  careful  peru- 
sal of  the  following  article  upon  this  subject,  cop- 
ied from  the  Maine  Farmer,  It  will  be  found  spe- 
cially applicable  at  the  present  time,  to  western  far^ 
mers.  The  time  has  been,  since  we  have  been  a 
resident  of  the  West,  when  it  mattered  but  little 
what  kinds  of  food  cattle  were  wintered  on,  or  how 
much  they  consumed.  Com  found  a  slow  market 
at  from  15  to  18  cents  per  bushel,  payable  in  "cats 
and  dogs" — wheat,  31  cents;  hay,  $2,50  per  ton, 
&c.  But  the  time  has  come  when  the  western 
farmer  should  acquire  the  best  economy  in  feeding 
his  stock. 

"Will  you  please  insert,  if  convenient,  the  com- 
parative value  of  com  with  good  hay,  for  feeding 
store  cattle?  There  arc  various  opinions  in  regard 
to  it.    Some  think  ten  bushels  worth  a  ton  of  hay. 

"There  are  no  certain  data,  as  yet,  by  which  a 
very  certain  comparative  value  of  the  different 
kinds  of  feed  can  be  given.  It  is  tme  that  some 
very  excellent  tables  have  been  given  by  different 
chemists,  who  have  labored  long  and  diligently  in 
analyzing  the  substances  named,  and  ascertaining 
the  ingredients  of  which  they  are  composed,  and 
their  proportions  in  every  hundred  pounds. 

These  are  undoubtedly  correct,  and  show  the 
comparative  amounts  of  tms  or  that  ingredient ;  and 
hence  a  general  estimate  may  be  made  of  their 
comparative  value  as  feed.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  these  estimates  are  only  approxima- 
tions to  the  tmth,  and  not  real  tmths.  The  reason 
is,  because  the  stomach  of  different  animals  are 
formed  differently,  on  purpose  to  draw  nourishment 
from  its  owner  from  materials  different  from  what 
another  one  would.  The  stomach  of  an  ox  and 
that  of  a  horse  are  different.  The  horse  or  the 
ox  will  live  very  well  on  hay,  but  the  ox  will  do 
better  on  some  kinds  of  poor  hay  than  the  horse. 
They  both  fatten  on  the  meal  of  Indian  com,  but 
neither  of  them  could  live  on  meal  done.  Their 
stomachs  are  made  to  be  distended  with  bulky  ma- 
terial, and  if  they  do  not  receive  this  stimulus  of 
distension,  they  languish.  Hence,  when  we  say 
that  60  lbs.  of  Indian  com  are  as  good  as  100  lbs. 
of  hay,  and  will  yield  them  as  much  nourishment, 
^ome  allowance  must  be  made,  for  it  will  not  do  to 
say  that  if  you  supply  them  with  as  much  nourish- 
ment from  a  given  amount  of  com  as  they  would 
derive  from  a  corresponding  amount  of  hay — ^you 
need  not  feed  them  with  hay  at  all  A  lon^  series 
of  well  conducted  experiments  is  necessary,  m  feed* 


Bran.... ...85  lbs. 

Oats 68  lbs. 

Barley 65  lbs. 

Indian  Corn 69  lbs. 

Rye 77  lbs. 

Linseed  Cake S2  lbs. 

Beans 88  lbs. 


Peas 27  lbs. 

PoUtoes 280  IbiL 

Carrots 882  lbs. 

Wheat  Straw 426  lbs. 

Oat  Straw 88S  lbs. 

Barley  Stimw 460  lbs. 

Pea  Straw 64  Ibt. 


The  editor  of  the  Genesee  Farmer,  (Dr.  Lee,) 
who  is  exceedingly  well  "posted  up,"  as  the  saying 
is,  in  these  matters,  says  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
100  lbs.  of  ground  com  meal  mixed  with  the  re- 
quired bulk  of  cut  straw,  will  be  of  more  avail  in 
sustaining  animal  life,  during  the  winter,  than  any 
other  food  that  can  be  obtained  at  the  same  price. 

In  commenting  upon  the  above  table,  the  same 
writer  observes,  that,  if  this  table  of  equivalents 
can  be  relied  upon,  it  appears  that  100  lbs.  of  ^y 
is  equal  to  426  lbs.  of  wheat  straw,  and  that  22 
lbs.  of  oil  cake  is  equal  to  100  lbs.  of  hay,  68  lbs. 
of  oats,  85  lbs.  of  bran,  &c.  Boussingault  found 
that  his  17  horses,  averaging  1070  lbs.  each  in 
weight,  ate  and  did  well  on  a  ration  of  33  lbs.  of 
hay  per  day,  working  eight  hours  regularly  every 
day.  To  obtain  the  same  amount  of  nuttitioua 
food  in  straw,  a  horse  must  eat  165  lbs.  of  the 
straw  per  day — a  feat  which  he  b  incapable  of  per* 
forming.  But  if  we  give  him  30  lbs.  of  Btraw, 
(equal  to  6  lbs.  of  hay,)  5  lbs.  of  oil  cske,  (equl 
to  22  lbs.  of  hay,)  and  3  lbs.  of  com  meal,  (equal 
to  5  lbs.  of  hay,)  he  will  receive  the  same  amount 
of  nourishment,  and  in  about  the  same  bulk,  while 
the  cost  of  wintering  him  in  this  way  would  be  ooo- 
siderably  reduced. 

By  carefully  studying,  says  he,  the  prices  of  sub- 
stances used  as  food,  and  their  relative  value,  moat 
&rmers  may  save  considerable  expense  in  keeping 
their  animals,  not  by  stinting  them,  (no  fiumer  can 
afibrd  that,)  but  by  using  food  which  contains  the 
most  nutriment  for  them  at  a  given  ooet." 


The  Plough,  Loom  and  Anvil.— This  long^ 
familiar  and  standard  journal  comes  to  us  for  July 
with  new  attractions.  In  paper  and  typographical 
execution,  it  is  equal  to  many  of  our  best  printed 
books.  But  the  chief  attraction  which  it  has  re- 
cently gained,  is  in  the  acquisition  of  our  late  fel- 
low-laborer. Professor  John  A.  Nash,  of  Amherst. 
Prof.  Nash  is  one  of  the  best  agricultural  writers 
in  the  country;  a  gentleman  of  sound  judgment, 
of  critical  and  keen  observation.  He  writes  fluent- 
ly, but  in  a  plain  and  comprehensive  style.  Few 
persons  are  so  well  informed  in  agricultural  chem- 
istry as  he,  and  there  are  a  still  less  number  who 
can  so  clearly  express  their  ideas  on  a  subject  em- 
bracing so  many  technical  terms.  His  Progrestwt 
FarmeTf  which  is  a  scientific  treatise  on  agricultural 
chemistry,  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  far* 
mer  in  the  land,  and  there  is  not  one  but  might 
be  benefited  by  its  perusal    We  congratulate  Mr« 
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Pabish,  the  former  able  Editor,  not  only  upon  the 
accession  of  strength  brought  to  the  journal,  but 
upon  the  agreeable  and  profitable  associations  he 
cannot  &il  to  realize  with  such  a  ''companion  in 


arms.' 


The  terms  for  the  Plough^  Loom  and  AnvH  are 
$3  for  a  single  year,  $5  for  two  copies  or  $6  for  three 
copies.    Office,  7  Beckman  Street,  N.  Y. 


HOW  WOLVES  CAJOLE  AHD  CAFTUBE 

WILD  HOBBES. 

Wherever  several  of  the  larger  wolves  associate 
together  for  mischief,  there  is  always  a  numerous 
train  of  smaller  ones  to  follow  in  the  rear,  and  act 
as  auxiliaries  in  the  work  of  destruction.  Two 
large  wolves  are  sufficient  to  destroy  the  most  pow- 
erful horse,  and  seldom  more  than  two  ever  begin 
the  assault,  (dthough  there  may  be  a  score  in  the 
gang.  It  is  no  less  curious  than  amusing  to  witness 
uiis  ingenious  mode  of  attack.  If  there  lb  no  snow, 
or  bat  little  on  the  ground,  two  wolves  approach  in 
the  most  playful  and  caressing  manner,  lying,  rol- 
iing  and  fnskmff  about,  until  the  too  credulous  and 
uisuspecting  victim  is  completely  put  off  his  guard 
oy  curiosity  and  familiarity.  During  this  time  the 
gang,  squatting  on  their  hind  quarters,  look  on  at  a 
dLstanee.  After  some  time  spent  in  this  way,  the 
two  assaUants  separate,  when  one  approaches  the 
horse's  head,  the  other  his  tail,  with  a  shjness  and 
canning  peculiar  to  themselves.  At  this  stage  of 
the  attack  their  frolicksome  approaches  become  very 
interesting — it  is  in  right  gooa  earnest ;  the  former 
is  a  mere  decoy,  the  mtter  is  the  real  assailant,  and 
keeps  his  eyes  steadilyfixed  on  the  ham-strings  or 
flank  of  the  horse.  The  critical  moment  is  then 
watched,  and  the  attack  is  simultaneous;  both 
wolves  spring  at  their  victim,  at  the  same  instant — 
one  to  the  throat,  the  other  to  the  flank — and  if 
mooenful,  which  thev  generally  are,  the  hind  one 
never  lets  co  his  hold  tul  the  horse  is  comi)letely 
disabled.  Instead  of  springing  forward  or  kicking 
to  disen^ge  himself,  the  horse  turns  round  ana 
round  without  attempting  a  defence.  The  wolf  be- 
fore then  springs  behind,  to  assist  the  other.  The 
sinews  are  cut,  and  in  half  the  time  I  have  been 
de«cribing  it,  the  horse  is  on  his  side;  his  struggles 
are  fruitless — ^the  victory  is  won.  At  this  signal  the 
lookers-on  close  in  at  a  gallop ;  but  the  small  fry 
of  followers  keep  at  a  respectable  distance,  until 
their  superiors  are  gorged,  and  then  they  take 
their  turn  unmolested. 


How  THEY  USE  GuANO  IN  PERU.— A  gentle- 
man writing  from  Arequipa,Peru,  gives  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  manner  in  which  Peruvians  em- 
ploy guano: 

"It  is  applied  to  two  crops  only,  maise  (Indian 
corn)  and  potatoes,  carefully  by  the  hand.  To 
maize,  when  the  plant  is  about  two  months  old, 
and  about  three-fourths  vara  high,  one-half  handful 
is  applied  near  each  root.  A  larger  quantity  is 
said  to  be  prejudicial,  by  "burning  me  plant.''  The 
guano  is  then  covered  with  earth,  and  a  small  quan- 
tity of  water  (by  irrigation)  is  applied  to  "fix  the 
ffuano."  If  the  state  of  the  soil  aoes  not  absolute- 
ly require  it,  no  more  water  is  applied  until  after 
six  or  eight  days. 


The  ouantity  required  for  each  "topo,"  of  5000 
varas  (about  IJ  acre,)  is  four  fanegas,  or  say  500 
pounds.  For  potatoes  the  quantity  required  is  the 
same,  and  is  applied  much  in  the  same  manner  as 
regards  the  age  of  the  plant,  and  a  small  quantity 
of  water  to  fix  the  guano.  The  stalk  of  the  pota* 
to  is  then  about  one-fourth  vara  in  height,  and  the 
earth  heaped  up  in  ridges  the  same  as  in  Britain. 
A  person  inserts  a  spade  in  the  top  of  the  ridge 
beside  each  plant,  whilst  a  woman  follows,  pouring 
about  half  a  handful  of  guano  into  iJie  hole  thi^s 
made,  and  covering  it  with  earth,  so  that  the  ridge 
remains  the  same  as  before  the  application  of  the 
guano. 

To  wheat  the  application  of  guano  is  not  ap- 
proved, principally,  we  believe,  on  account  of  the 
rankness  it  produces  in  the  stalk,  thereby  delaying 
the  ripening  of  the  grain — a  point  of  great  impor- 
tance in  lands  where  they  count  on  obtaining  two 
crops  a  year. 

For  the  Sew  England  Farmer. 

GOOD  FABMIHO  MAKES  ITS  MABK 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  am  aware  the  time  has  been, 
when  a  false  idea  prevailed  in  relation  to  ac^ 
riculture.    It  was  deemed  an  employment  onTv 

§  roper  for  the  lower  classes  of  society.  It  would 
o  for  the  serfs  of  Europe,  the  "slaves"  of  America, 
or  men  of  Httle  means  and  ingenuity ;  but  not  for 
men  of  great  minds  and  abUity,  liberally  stored 
with  knowledge.  The  time  has  been  when  such 
men  could  lev^  no  tax  on  mother  earth  by  actual 
experiment,  without  bringing  themselves  into  disre- 
pute.  There  have  been,  however,  worthy  exceptionp. 
Abrahain  was  one.  Lot  another,  Jacob,  Moses,  Job 
and  David  were  others,  and  then  there  have  been 
others ;  but  the  idea,  which  has  to  a  wide  extent 
prevailed,  was,  that  "farming"  did  not  require  great 
minds,  that  very  little  knowledge  was  ample  for 
such  an  employment,  and  that  noble  minds  would 
not  be  dabbling  in  such  small  matters.  But  where 
did  this  opinion  originate  ?  who  started  and  held  to 
it  P  They  were  shtdlow,  simpering  girls,  and  proud, 
foppish  dandies,  who  carried  their  character  on  their 
back.  They  were  either  the  Puritan  stock  all  run 
out,  or  some  outlandish  breed  introduced.  Their 
opinion  was  as  false  as  the  head  was  empty  which 
formed  it.  The  &ct  is,  there  is  no  employment  on 
earth  more  noble  and  elevating,  more  truly  praise- 
worthy, than  that  of  the  husbandman.  Our  Puritan 
fathers  well  understood  it,  too,  and  so  did  their 
daughters.  Their  parents  did  not  object  to  their 
marrying  good,  honest,  common-sense  farmers. 

Since  the  days  of  the  Puritans,  the  fal^e  notion 
referred  tolias  been  running  its  race.  I  am  glad, 
however,  that  the  tables  are  being  turned,  and  in 
spite  of  all  opposition,  that  agriculture  is  beginning 
to  take  its  proper  stand  with  the  oUier  arts  and 
sciences.  I  am  truly  rejoiced  to  find  the  press  speak- 
ing forth  the  words  of  truth  and  soberness  on  this 
important  subject.  I  believe  the  New  England 
Farmer  a  great  aid  to  this  cause,  and  were  it  in 
every  family  in  the  land,  they  would,  I  believe,  find 
themselves  abundantly  enriched  bv  its  perusal. 
Farmers  must  Ihink  and  rtad  as  well  as  other  men. 
They  do  well  to  tax  their  hrains  as  well  as  hands. 
By  thinking  a  little,  many  a  fine  touch  can  be  put 
upon  matters  and  things  around  the  house,  or  barn, 
in  adorning  and  decorating — or  at  least,  putting 
every  thing  in  its  place. 
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As  I  cast  about  me,  wherever  I  go,  1  can  but 
mark  the  appearance  of  thrift  or  waste  which  stares 
every  traveUer  in  the  face,  and  even  a  careless  ob- 
server can  tell  the  cause.  Around  the  one  is  a 
good,  substantial  fence,  high  enouefa,  and  strong 
enough ;  the  other  has  a  sheep-hole  nere,  and  a  few 
old  boards  half  nailed  there,  which  a  slight  touch 
of  an  animal  would  throw  down,  and  while  the 
owner  is  asleep,  the  cattle  enter,  and  destroy  much 
f  his  hard  earnings,  in  a  single  night  SAiJiUtt- 
*ne^8  IS  the  cause. 

On  the  subject  of  adorning,  I  would  like  to  write 
a  volume,  and  hope  to  find  time  to  think  more  on 
that  subject,  soon,  for  my  very  soul  is  pained  within 
me  when  I  see  such  gross  neglect  on  the  part  of 
many  as  to  the  whole  business  of  beautifying  the 
front  and  rear  of  their  buildings  with  trees  of  vari- 
ous kinds.  I  look  upon  a  tree,  as  I  do  upon  a 
tried  friend.  Sincerity  and  fidelity  are  seen  upon 
its  bark,  branches,  and  leaves.  A  little  care  and  la- 
bor furnishes  such  friends  in  abundance ;  a  shade 
in  the  heat,  a  shield  in  the  storm.  6.  D. 

Kennebec^  Me. 

"WHY  THE  CAT  DOSS  KOT  SWEAT." 

An  article  appeared  in  the  Country  Gentleman 
under  this  head,  several  months  ago,  which  has 
been  copied  into  several  country  papers,  and  is  still 
going  the  rounds.  The  article  contamed  several  er^ 
rors,  which,  for  the  sake  of  the  children  and  youth 
that  may  read  the  piece  and  obtain  false  notions, 
both  of  the  phenomena  of  the  case  and  the  philos- 
ophy, should  be  corrected.  The  first  error  is  con- 
tained in  the  proposition,  that  all  herbivorous  ani- 
mals sweat,  and  that  all  carnivorous  f^niyiift^a  do  not 
sweat.  It  may  be  true  that  all  carnivorous  animals 
never  sweat,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  all  herbiv- 
orous animals  sweat  The  rule  is  this—all  animals 
that  loll,  whether  carnivorous  or  herbivorous, never 
sweat,  but  throw  off  their  surplus  heat  firom  the 
mouth  in  the  act  of  lolling.  But  all  animals  that 
never  loll,  throw  off  their  surjilus  heat  through  the 
skin  in  the  process  of  sweating.  All  animals  that 
chew  the  cud,  (except  many)  loIl,and  therefore  nev- 
er sweat  The  hair  of  oxen  and  cows  will  be  found 
to  be  ver}'  wet  sometimes  on  a  warm  day,  but  such 
moisture  does  not  come  through  tJie  ddn,  but  con- 
denses from  the  atmosphere  upon  the  hair.  This 
lakes  place  by  reason  of  their  bodies  having  been 
cooled  by  throwing  the  heat  from  the  mouth.  Hors- 
es generally  sweat  freely  when  at  work,  and  espe- 
cially in  hot  weather.  I  have  seen  horses,  however, 
that  seldom  sweat  any,  even  in  the  hottest  weather, 
but  woiild  loll  like  the  ox.  Hogs,  fowls  and  cats 
even,  will  loll  freely  when  worried  in  a  hot  day. 

But  the  explanation  is  as  erroneous  as  the  state- 
ment of  the  facts  of  the  phenomenon.  The  reason 
j^iven  is,  that  the  food  of  the  herbivorous  ftnimaU 
contains  a  greater  amount  of  fue^  and,  therefore, 
the  heat  produced  must  be  thrown  off  through  the 
sl.in.  Now,  it  is  true  that  the  fooi  of  Uie  herbiv- 
oious  animals  contains  more  of  the  elements  of 
heat  than  that  of  carnivorous,  and  would  produce 
niore  heat  if  it  were  all  burned,  and  bumed^as  rap- 
idly as  the  food  of  the  carnivorous  animal. 

But  this  is  not  the  case ;  for  but  a  small  propor- 
tion of  the  food  of  the  herbivorous  animal  is  burned 
at  all,  but  passes  through  the  animal  unburned,  in 
the  form  of  dung,  or  accumulated  &t,  whilst  that 
which  is  burned,  is  burned  very  slowly,  so  that  it 


is  not  perceptible  as  it  otherwise  would  be.  Whilst 
the  proper  tood  of  the  carnivorous  animal  is  all  of 
it  burned,  and  burned  rapidly,  producing  a  greater 
amount  of  immediate,  available  heat,  than  would 
be  produced  by  vegetable  food.  The  dog  and  the 
cat  are  referrea  to  oy  the  writer  as  animals  very 
sensible  to  cold.  But  the  dog  and  the  cat  are  not 
living  in  their  normal  conation.  They  live  mostly 
upon  vegetables.    But  feed  them  with  plenty  of 

Eure  flesn,  and  no  animals  would  endure  the  cold 
etter.  The  inhabitants  of  all  cold  climates  reouire 
more  meat  than  those  of  warmer  climates,  ana  re- 
quire and  consume  more,  also  in  the  winter  than  in 
the  summer.  The  reason  has  ahready  been  ffiven, 
which  is,  that,  though  flesh  contains  less  of  tne  d- 
ements  of  heat  than  vegetable  food,  it  is  all  bumecit 
and  burned  more  rapidly  than  vegetable. — J.  L. 
Edoebton.  Geoi^,  Vt,  Feb.  19, 1856.— C^ii»- 
try  Gentleman. 

HOW  THE  FIT  WALKS  OH  THE 
CEIUHO. 

How  the  fly  manages  to  walk  over  the  smoothest 
surface  with  his  feet  upward,  in  defiance  of  the  law 
of  gravity,  is  a  phenomenon  that  would  interest  na 
more  than  it  does,  were  it  not  so  common.  It  haa 
been  generally  supposed  that  his  feet  were  sup- 
plied with  valves  or  suckers,  and  that  he  is  thus  en- 
abled to  hold  himself  upwards  by  atmospheric  pree* 
sure.  Others  have  attributed  this  peculiar  power 
to  the  secretion  of  a  sticky  liquid  in  the  feet,  which 
enables  him  to  sustain  himself  in  this  seemingly 
unnatural  position.  The  microeoo|)e  has  demon- 
strated that  in  many  insects  of  the  fly  kind,  the 
foot  is  furnished  with  a  pair  of  membranous  expan- 
sions, termed  pulviUi,  commonly  known  as  valveSi 
and  that  these  are  beset  with  numerous  hairs,  each 
of  which  has  a  minute  disk  at  its  extremity*  There 
is  no  doubt  that  this  apparatus  is  connected  wiA 
the  power  these  insects  possess  of  walking  ^th  tiie 
feet  upwards,  but  there  is  still  some  uncertainty  as 
to  the  precise  manner  in  which  it  ministers  to  this 
faculty.  We  learn,  however,  from  the  MetHeal  and 
Surgical  JourwUt  that  the  recent  careful  observa- 
tions of  Mr.  Hepworth,  published  in  the  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Microscopic  Science,  has  led  him  to  e 
conclusion  which  seems  in  harmony  with  all  the 
facts  in  the  case,  viz.,  that  the  minute  disks  at  th» 
end  of  the  hairs  upon  the  pulvilli  act  as  sudiers» 
and  that  each  of  them  secretes  a  liquid,  which, 
though  not  viscid,  serves  to  make  its  adhesion  per- 
fect 

Old  Church  Music. — In  the  tmie  of  Edward 
Fourth,  it  was  the  custom  to  have  whole  chapters 
of  the  Bibl^  set  to  music  and  sung  in  the  churches, 
and  an  old  writer  mentions  that  the  whole  of  the 
first  chapter  of  Matthew,  containing  the  genealogy, 
was  so  arranged.  He  goes  on  very  quaintly  to  say 
that  ''while  the  Bass  was  holding  forth  the  existence 
of  Abraham,  the  Tenor,  in  demmce  of  nature  and 
chronolo^',  was  begetting  Isaac  j  the  Countor-Ten- 
or  begettmg  Jacob ;  and  the  Treble,  begetting  Jo- 
seph and  all  his  brethren." 
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AH  ATBSHIBE  COW. 


Thii  breed  of  cattle  has  become  a  bTorite  on*  with 
tmateurs,  and  it  is  probable  tbat  by  careful  feeding 
and  attention,  the  lai^eit  producta  of  the  cow  have 
been  dereloped.  These  are  aometiiiiea  si 
In  Hiddtesei  ecunt;,  we  behere,  premitmis  have 
been  paid  hr  butter  made  from  an  Ayrshire 
where  the  product  amounted  to  eigbteen  poimda 
per  week,  and  the  batter  ot  the  very  best  quality. 
In  other  counties  in  thia  State,  and  b  other  States, 
we  have  noticed  nmilar  returns. 

Mr.  Aiton,  in  his  "Treatise  on  the  Dairy  Breed 
of  Cows,"  thus  describes  lie  Ayrshire  cattle : — 
"The  shapes  most  approved  are — head  small,  but 
rather  long  and  narrow  at  the  munle ;  the  eye 
small,  but  smart  and  lively  i  the  honia  small,  cl< 
crooked,  and  their  roots  at  considerable  distance 
ft«m  each  other ;  neck  long  and  slender,  tapering 
toward  the  head,  witb  no  loose  skin  below  g  shoul- 
ders thin  i  fore-qnarters  tltin ;  hind-quarters  large ; 
back  straight,  broad  behind,  the  joints  rather  loose 
and  open ;  carcass  deep,  and  pelris  capacians,  and 
wide  OTerthe  hips,  with  ranndjfleshy  buttocks;  tail 
long  and  small;  legs  small  and  short,  with  firm 
jtHOts ;  udder  capacious,  brood  and  square,  stretch- 
ing forward,  and  neither  fieshy,  low-hung,  not 
loose;  the  milk  Teins  large  and  prominent;  teata 
abort,  all  pointing  outward,  and  at  considerable  dis- 
tance from  each  other ;  skin  thin  and  loose ;  hair 
soft  and  woolly.  The  head,  bones,  horns,  and  all 
parts  of  least  value,  small)  and  the  general  figure 
compact  and  well  proportioned."  Mr.  Rmkin 
very  property  remariu,  that,  "compared  with  other 


mproved  breeds,  the  thighs,  or  what  is  called  tba 
twistof  the  AjTsbire  cow,  are  ibin.  She  is,  charac- 
teristically, not  a  fleshy  animal." 

TlieAyrsbire  formers  prefer  th^dairy-hullv  ac- 
cording to  the  feminine  aspect  of  their  heads  and 
necks  j  and  wish  them  not  round  behind,  but  broad 
at  the  hook-bonea  and  hips,  and  full  in  the  flaaks. 
Experience,  dearly  bought,  led  to  this,  for  the  con- 
sequence of  the  crossing  of  the  small  native  breeds 
with  the  heavy  tattle  imported  from  the  south,  wsa 
a  bony,  ill-shsped  animal,  not  much  improved  as  a 
milker,  and  its  dispodtion  to  fat  lamentably  de- 
creased g  it  may,  however,  demand  consideration 
whether  the  round  and  compact  fbrro  of  the  West 
Highlander  and  the  Galloway  have  not  been  too 
much  sacrificed,  and  even  the  defects  of  the  short" 
horn  needlessly  perpetuated. 

Mr.  Aiton  says ; — "The  qualities  of  a  cow  are  rf 
great  importance.  Tameness  and  docihty  of  tem- 
per greatly  enhance  the  value  of  a  milch  cow. 
Some  degree  of  hardiness,  a  sound  constitution,  and 
a  moderate  degree  of  life  and  spirits,  are  qualitiet 
to  be  wished  for  in  a  dairy  cow,  and  what  those  of 
Ayrshire  generally  possess.  The  most  valuable 
quality  which  a  dairy  cow  can  poneas  is,  that  she 
yields  much  milk,  and  that  of  an  oily,  or  bntyra- 
ceouB,  or  caseous  nature,  and  that  after  she  has 
yielded  very  large  quantities  of  milk  for  several 
years,  she  shall  be  as  valuable  for  beef  as  any  oth- 
er breed  of  cows  known ;  her  lat  shall  be  much 
more  mixed  through  the  whole  flesh,  and  she  shall 
btten  fiutei  than  any  other."    This  is  high  praii^ 
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if  it  can  be  trulv  affirmed  of  the  Ayrshire  cattle ; 
we  are  anxious  to  know  the  origin,  the  history,  and 
the  general  management  of  this  valuable  animal. 

The  origin  of  the  Ayrshire  cow  is  eyen  at  the 
present  day,  a  matter  of  dispute ;  all  that  is  cer- 
tainly known  is,  that  a  century  ago,  there  was  no 
such  breed  in  Cunningham,  or  Ayrshire,  or  Soot- 
land.  Did  the  Ayrshire  cattle  arise  entirely  from 
a  careful  selection  of  the  best  of  the  native  breed  P 
If  they  did,  it  is  a  circumstance  unparalleled  in  the 
history  of  agriculture.  The  native  breed  may  be 
ameliorated  by  careful  selection ;  its  value  may  be 
incalculably  increased,  some  good  qualities — some 
of  its  best  qualities — may  be  for  the  first  time  de- 
veloped; but  yet,  there  will  be  some  resemblance 
to  the  original  stock,  and  the  more  we  examine  the 
animal,  the  more  clearly  we  can  trace  out  the  char- 
acteristic points  of  the  ancestor,  although  every  one 
of  them  improved. 


For  the  Seip  Bngland  Fixrmtr. 

OEOLOQY. 

Mr.  Editor: — It  seems  to  me  that  all  young 
persons,  young  farmers  especially,  should  try  to 
obtain  some  just  notion  of  the  leadtog  principles  of 
geology  and  mineralogy.  '  ITiough  I  do  not  pre 
tend  to  a  very  accurate  knowledge  of  either  of 
these  sciences,  yet  I  have  written  two  brief  articles 
for  insertion  m  your  paper,  if  you  deem  them 
worthy,  in  order  to  encourage  some  attention  to 
these  studies.  When  I  meet  with  individuals,  as  I 
frequently  do,  who  cannot  tell  one  kind  of  earth 
from  another,  or  one  kind  of  stone  from  another, 
except  by  the  quantity,  color  or  size,  I  am  amazed 
beyond  measure.  I  wonder  how  it  has  happened, 
that  they  have  lived  all  the  days  of  their  lives  in| 
the  very  midst  of  their  Creator's  works,  without 
ever  having  their  curiosity  sufficiently  excited  to 
inquire  into  some  of  their  peculiar  properties,  qual- 
ities, and  uses.  If  I  shall  but  succeed  in  drawing 
attention  to  these  two  branches  of  science,  I  shall 
accomplish  my  object. 

Geology,  as  it  treats  of  the  formation  and  struc- 
ture of  the  earth,  of  its  rocks,  strata,  soil,  minerals, 
organic  remains,  &c.,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  useful  branches  of  knowledge.  The  object  of 
this  science  is  to  investigate  and  describe  the  in- 
ternal structure  of  the  earth,  the  arrangement  of 
the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed,  the  circum- 
stances peculiar  to  its  original  formation,  the  difi*er- 
ent  states  under  which  it  has  existed,  and  the  dif- 
ferent changes  which  it  apj)ears  to  have  under- 
gone. 

Now,  it  is  perfectly  evident,  from  various  consid- 
erations, that  our  knowledge  of  this  important  sub- 
ject must  be  very  shallow  and  imperfect.  For  in- 
stance, we  cannot  examine  into  tne  interior  of  the 
earth  to  any  considerable  distance.  We  cain  do 
little  more  tnan  examine  what  is  denominated  the 
outward  crust  of  the  earth,  while  all  the  interior 
parts  remain  imexplored.  So  that  a  question  natu- 
rally arises,  how  a  competent  or  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  geoloffy  is  to  be  acquired  ?  Can  it  be 
learned  at  school,  or  from  books  alone  P  Where 
are  the  schools  in  which  a  correct  and  thorough 


knowledge  of  this  Bubiect  can  be  acouired  withoQt 
personal  examination  r  Where  are  tne  text-books, 
so  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  common  minds,  as 
to  supercede  the  necessity  of  personal  examination, 
observation  and  experience  P  Nay,  where  are  the 
geologists,  or  the  mineralogists,  who  have  derived 
all  their  information  from  schools,  or  from  books 
alone  ?  If  geologists  and  mineralojgists  themselves 
have  been  obliffea  to  take  their  chief  lessons  from 
the  works  of  Nature,  rather  than  from  books,  bo 
must  we  and  all  others.  Theorr  is  useless  without 
practice,  and  practice  cannot  be  advantageously 
pursued  without  some  kind  of  theory.  In  fiu^t,  a 
judicious  text  book  may  be  of  essential  service  to 
beginners  in  pursuing  this  study,  as  it  will  assist 
them  in  arrangiDg  anl  clandfyiiig  the  different  dm- 
terials. 

The  surface  of  the  earth  is  found  to  be  composed 
of  different  strata  or  beds  placed  one  above  the 
other.  These  strata  or  layers  are  very  much  mixed, 
and  their  direction,  matter,  thickness  and  relative 
condition  vary  considerably  in  different  places. — 
These  strata  are  divided  into  seven  classes,  as  fol- 
lows : — ^black  earth,  clay,  sandy  earth,  marl,  bog, 
chalk,  and  stony  earth.  The  surface  of  the  globe, 
by  its  inequalities,  is  divided  into  highland,  lowland 
and  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  At  first  sight,  the  so- 
lid mass  of  the  earth  appears  to  be  a  confused  as- 
semblage of  rocky  masses,  piled  on  each  other 
without  regularity  or  order ;  but,  on  a  nearer  view, 
a  variety  of  beautifying  arrangements  has  been 
traced  by  the  industry  of  geologists,  and  the  light 
of  modern  discoveries. 

The  materials  of  which  the  solid  crust  of  the 
earth  is  composed,  have  been  arranged  into  the 
four  followin^^  classes : — 1.  PrindHvt  rodup  whieh 
contain  no  animal  or  vegetable  remains;  the  period 
of  whose  formation  is  considered  as  antecedent  to 
that  of  the  creation  of  organic  beings.  These  are 
granite,  gneiss,  mica  slate,  clay  slate,  which  occur 
abundantly  in  all  regions  of  the  globe,  with  quartz 
rock,  serpentine,  granular  limestone,  &c.,  which  oc- 
cur more  sparingly.  2.  Secondary  rocks,  contain- 
ing or^nic  remains,  and  are  therefore  considered 
as  havmg  been  formed  posterior  to  the  existence  of 
organized  beings.  These  are  greywacke,  sand- 
stone, limestone,  and  gypsum  of  various  kinds, 
slate  clay,  with  certain  species  of  trap ;  and  they 
are  found  lying  above  the  primary  or  primitive 
rocks.  3.  AUwrial  rodcs  or  jormatwnSt  consisting 
of  beds  of  gravel,  sand,  earth,  and  moss,  and  lying 
above  the  secondary  rocks.  This  class  comprehends 
those  rocky  substances  formed  from  previously  ex- 
isting rocks,  of  which  the  materials  have  been  bro- 
ken down  by  the  agency  of  water  and  air ;  they 
are,  therefore,  generally  loose  in  their  texture,  and 
are  never  covered  with  any  real  solid  and  rocky  se- 
condar}'  strata.  4.  Folcanie  rocks,  under  which 
class  are  comprehended  all  those  rocks,  beds  of  lava, 
scoriffi,  and  other  matter,  thrown  out  at  certain 
points  of  the  earth's  surface  by  the  action  of  subter- 
raneous fires. 

Many  have  been  deterred  from  the  Btudy  of  ne- 
ology by  the  supposed  difficulties  which  attend  it. 
But  no  greater  aifficulties  have  been  found  in  the 
pursuit  of  this  study,  than  in  any  other  useful 
branch  of  science.  Until  the  sciences  of  chemistry 
and  mineralogy  had  made  considerable  advances 
towards  that  state  of  perfection  in  which  we  now 
find  them,  ^eolosy  was  scarcely  understood  at  all; 
but,  with  Uie  aid  of  these  sister  Bciences,  geology 
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has  become  intelligible  to  all  viho  have  attended 
to  the  subject.  But  Trithout  a  personal  kno'wledge 
of  these  kindred  sciences,  a  competent  knowledge 
of  geology  may  be  easily  obtained.  By  examina- 
tion and  carefm  observation,  the  different  kinds  of 
soil  maybe  easily  distinguished  and  well  under- 
stood by  fanners,  at  least  for  ail  practical  purposes, 
without  their  being  able  to  make  an  accurate  and 
cridcal  analysis  of  all  theur  different  constituent 
properties.  And  it  is  this  practical  knowledge 
which  is  most  needed  by  farmers.  They  Lave  not 
time,  the  means,  or  the  ability,  to  analyze,  with 
any  de^ee  of  exactness,  all  the  different  kinds  of 
sou  which  they  cultiTate.  But  they  have  the  time, 
the  means  and  the  ability,  to  examine  them  care- 
fully, to  note  their  differences,  and  to  distinguish 
accurately  many  of  thdr  peculiar  properties. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  what  is  the  use  of  this 
study?  What  is  all  this  knowledge  good  forP 
What  practical  purpose  can  it  subserve  ?  It  is  a 
sufficient  answer  to  these  inquiries  to  say,  that  it 
has  its  uses.  Besides  those  of  an  outward  and 
practical  character,  relating  to  the  business  of  this 
world,  it  has  a  mighty  innuence  on  the  intellect, 
the  heart  and  the  life.  Whatever  study  tends  to 
nise  our  minds  to  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  uni- 
verse—to expand  our  views  of  his  infinite  knowl- 
edge and  wisdom — to  excite  our  gratitude  and  ad- 
miration— to  guard  us  against  erroneous  concep- 
tions of  his  character  and  providence— and  to  fur- 
nish us  with  the  means  of  intellectual  and  moral 
improvement,  must  always  be  useful,  and  answer  a 
valuable  purpose.  John  Goldsbukt. 


WEALTH  OF  THE  BRITISH  ABISTOG- 

BACT. 

In  evidence  of  the  wealth  amassed  by  ancient  fam- 
ilies, the  traveller  is  shown  the  palaces  in  Piccadilly, 
Burlington  House,  Devonshire  House,  Lansdowne 
House  in  Berkshire  Square,  and,  lower  down  in  th^ 
dtv,  a  few  noble  houses  which  still  withstand  in  aU 
their  amplitude  the  enroachment  of  streets.  The 
Duke  of  Bedford  includes  or  included  a  mile  square 
in  the  heart  of  London,  where  the  British  Museum, 
once  Montague  House,  now  stands,  and  the  land 
occupied  by  Woburn  Square,  Bedford  Square,  Rus- 
sell Square.  The  Marquis  of  Westminster  built 
witliin  a  few  years  the  series  of  squares  called  Bel- 
gravia.  Stafford  House  is  the  noblest  palace  in 
jLondon.  Northumberland  House  holds  its  j)lace 
by  Charing  Cross.  Chesterfield  House  remams  in 
Audley  Street,  Sion  House  and  Holland  House 
are  in  the  suburbs.  But  most  of  the  historical  hous- 
es are  mafeked  or  lost  in  the  modem  uses  to  which 
trade  or  charity  has  converted  them.  A  multitude 
of  town  palaces  contain  inestimable  galleries  of  art 

In  the  country,  the  size  of  private  estates  is  more 
impressive.  From  Barnard  Castle,  I  rode  on  to  the 
highway  twenty-three  miles  from  High  Force,  a  fall 
of  the  Tees,  towards  Darlington,  past  Raby  Castle, 
through  the  estate  of  the  Duke  of  Cleveland.  The 
Marquis  of  Breadalbane  rides  out  of  his  house  a 
hundred  miles  in  a  straight  line  to  the  sea,  on  his 
own  property.  The  Duke  of  Sutherland  owns  the 
county  of  Sutherland,  stretching  across  Scotland 
from  sea  to  sea.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  besides 
his  other  estates,  owns  96,000  acres  in  the  county 
of  Derby.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  has  40,000 
acres  at  Goodwood,  and  300,000  at  Gordon  Castle. 
The  Duke  of  Norfolk's  park  in  Sussex,  is  fifteen 


miles  in  circuit  An  agriculturist  bought  lately  the 
island  of  Lewes,  in  Hebrides,  containing  (300,000 
acres.  The  possessions  of  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale 
gave  him  eight  seats  in  Parliament,  This  is  the 
Heptarchy  again  ;  and  before  the  Reform  of  1832, 
one  hundred  and  fifty-four  persons  sent  three  hun- 
dred and  seven  members  to  Parliament  The 
borough-mcngera  governed  England. 

These  large  domains  are  growing  larger.  The 
great  estates  are  absorbing  the  small  freeholds. 
In  1786,  the  soil  of  England  was  owned  by  200,000 
corporations  and  proprietors;  and,  in  1822,  by 
32,000.  These  broad  estates  find  room  on  this  nar- 
row island.  All  over  England,  scattered  at  short 
intervals  among  ship-yards,  mills,  mines  and  for- 
ges, are  the  paradises  of  the  noble,  where  the  live- 
long repose  and  refinement  are  heightened  by  the 
contrast  with  the  toar  of  industry  and  necessity,  out 
of  which  you  have  stepped  aside. — R.  W,  Emer3on*$ 
English  Travels. 

For  the  New  England  Former, 

A  WORD  OF  CAUTION. 

For  ten  or  twelve  years  I  have  been  in  the  habit 
— till  last  year— of  purcliasing  trees,  shrubs,  &c., 
at  Hyde's,  or  Winship's,  near  Boston ;  and  hare 
seldom,  if  ever,  had  reason  to  regret 

But  last  year,  a  gentlemanly-looking  man  calling 
himself  Stevens,  came  along,  and  said  he  was  mak- 
ing arrangements  to  supply  ray  neighbors  and  the 
public  generallv  with  trees.  &c.,  from  Flushing,  L.  I. 
On  inquiry  if  the  establishment  at  F.  with  which 
he  was  connected,  was  the  one  that,  a  few  years 
ago,  had  a  branch  establishment  at  Brighton,  he 
said  yes.  On  the  strength  of  that  assurance,  and 
that  of  one  of  my  neighbors  who  knew  him,  that 
he  had  a  good  reputation,  I  made  a  few  purchases, 
and  among  the  rest  engaged  some  bucktnom  for  a 
hedge  at  an  extra  price,  because,  as  he  assured 
me,  they  were  of  extra  size.  The  trees  were  to  be 
delivered  at  the  Aubumdale  depot  in  October. 

On  meeting  with  Mr.  Breck,  of  Boston,  in  the 
cars,  some  little  time  afterwards,  and  telling  him 
what  I  had  done,  he  smiled,  and  asked  me  why  I 
did  not  purchase  of  him,  or  of  somebody  with 
whom  I  was  acquainted,  rather  than  of  strangers, 
and  said,  that  though  he  knew  nothing  of  Mr.  S.  in 
particular,  yet  one  was  very  apt,  in  these  circum- 
stances, to  get  bitten. 

Subsequent  to  the  first  engagement  I  changed 
my  order  somewhat,  requesting  a  few  new  trees, 
and  a  reduction  of  the  buckthorn  from  one  thou- 
sand to  eight  hundred  and  fifty. 

When  tne  trees  arrived  in  October  at  Aubum- 
dale, our  bills  came  with  them,  in  the  name  of 
Messrs.  Parsons  &  Co.,  of  Flushing — Mr.  Stevens 
being  their  agent — accompanied  by  a  request  that 
we  would  pay  them  at  the  depot  I  paid  mine  at 
once,  but  nnaing  from  the  bill  that  while  the  addi- 
tions I  requested  had  been  made,  the  subtractions 
had  been  forgotten,  I  asked  for  a  reduction  of  the 
price;  accordingly,  a  few  shillings  were  allowed, 
and  Mr.  S.  promised  to  come  around  and  see  me 
further  by-and-bye.  I  saw  him  about  half  an  hour 
afterwards,  but  as  I  expected  he  would  call  at  my 
house,  the  final  adjustment  was  not  made. 

When  I  came  to  unbind  my  parcels  in  order  to 
set  them,  I  found  to  my  great  mortification,  that 
besides  other  mistakes,  some  small  buckthorn, 
worth  here  and  at  Flusliing  only  $10  a  thousand. 
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had  been  sent  at  $15  a  thousand,  instead  of  a  larger 
hind  for  which  I  had  already  paid  him  at  $20  a  thou- 
sand. But  Mr.  S.  was  gone,  and  I  saw  no  remedy 
but  to  set  them,  although  the  largest — as  large  as 
his  finger,  Mr.  S.  said — ^would  have  been  several 
years  in  advance  of  them. 

I  wrote  to  Mr.  S.  at  Flushing ;  and  among  the 
rest — still  supposing  it  was  all  one  firm — to  Messrs. 
Parsons  &  Co.  The  latter  said  they  had  nothing 
to  do  with  Mr.  S.,  except  to  sell  him  largely; 
though  they  incidentally  told  me  they  never  Kept 
any  such  large  buckthorn  as  Mr.  S.  had  mentioned, 
and  also,  that  they  had  forbidden  him  to  use  their 
name  in  the  manner  he  did.  Of  Mr.  S.,  I  never 
obtained  anything  but  promises,  and  of  late  a  few 
reproaches  and  insults. 

Such  information  as  this  statement  involves,would 
have  done  me  good  a  year  ago ;  and  this  suggests 
the  notion  for  suggesting  a  caution  to  others.  For 
myself  I  have  learned  to  suffer  and  to  endure  what 
cannot  be  cured ;  but  I  would  save  others,  if  I 
oould,  from  suffering.  Nearly  every  neig^hbor  who 
has  dealt  with  Mr.  S.  complams  about  mm;  but  I 
have  seen  no  one  who  expects  he  will  show  himself 
again  in  this  village.  W.  A.  Alcoit. 

Aubumdale,  Miss.,  Aug,  9,  1856. 


weather  fine,  not  so  hot  as  last  wedii ;  two  days  the 
thermometer  stood  104^,  between  two  and  four 
o'clock,  in  the  shade ;  and  160^  in  the  sun.  Yield 
of  grain  will  be  very  good — hay  crop  short.  Gar- 
dens doing  well ;  country  quiet,  and  people  univer> 
sally  supportinff  the  action  of  the  Yig^nce  Com* 
mittee  oi  San  Francisca" — CcUifortda  Farmer, 


80HO  OF  THE  PEASANT  WIFE. 

BT  TBI  BON.  MRS.  NORTOV. 

Come,  Patrick,  olcar  up  the  ttorms  on  yoor  brow ; 
You  were  kind  to  me  once —will  you  frown  on  me  now— 
Shall  Uie  storm  settle  here  when  fk'om  heaven  it  departs, 
And  the  cold  f^om  without  find  its  way  to  our  hearts  ? 
No,  Patrick,  no !  sure  the  wintriest  weather 
b  easily  borne  when  we  bear  It  together. 

Though  the  rain's  dropping  through,  from  the  roof  to  the  floor, 
And  the  wind  whisUes  free  where  there  once  was  a  door. 
Can  the  rain,  or  the  sn'tw,  or  the  storm,  wash  away 
All  the  warm  vows  we  made  In  our  love's  early  day  ? 
No,  Patrick,  no !  sure  the  dark  stormy  weather 
Is  easily  borne  If  we  bear  it  together. 

When  you  stole  out  to  woo  me  when  labor  was  done. 

And  the  day  that  was  closing  to  us  seemed  begun, 

Did  we  care  if  the  sunset  was  bri|^t  on  the  flowers. 

Or  if  we  crept  out  amid  darkness  and  showers  ? 

No,  Patrick,  no !  we  talked,  while  we  braved  the  wild  weather. 

Of  all  we  conM  bear,  If  we  bom  it  together. 

Soon,  soon,  will  these  dark  dreary  days  be  gone  by. 

And  our  hearts  be  lit  up  with  a  beam  firom  the  sky ! 

O,  let  not  our  spirits,  embittered  with  pain. 

Be  dead  to  the  sunshine  that  come  to  us  then ! 

Heart  in  heart,  hand  in  hand,  let  us  welcome  the  weather. 

And  sunshine  or  storm,  we  will  bear  it  together. 


Gbain  Psospects. — ^Along  the  Sacramento  Val- 
ley,  even  high  up,  we  have  yery  fayorahle  reports 
of  the  crops — ^better,  much  better,  than  was  antici- 
pated, appear  the  crops,  to  all  who  write  us.  Prom 
accounts  around  Shaster,  very  favorable  news  comes 
to  us  of  the  prospect  The  Sonora  Herald  gives  a 
glowing  account  of  the  prospects  for  grain.  Our 
correspondents  from  the  lower  coast,  firom  Los  An- 
eelos  and  vicinity,  give  us  very  flattering  accounts, 
tne  crops  never  looked  better,  and  they  will  be 
heavier  than  last  year.  Similar  news  comes  from 
all  quarters. 

A  correspondent  from  high  up  the  American, 
writes  thus : — *^lhe  grain  is  coming  down  in  every 
direction,    Cradlers  and  reapers  are  at  work — 


For  ikt  New  England 

BOO  MEADOWS. 

BY    HENRY     F.     FRENCH. 

Manchtrier,  JV*.  £L,  July  24, 1856. 

Mr.  French  : — Dtar  SuTf—^yva^  heard  that 
you  have  had  some  experience  in  reclamung  mead* 
ow  or  bog  from  its  natural  state,  and  fitting  it  for 
the  production  of  English  grass,  I  write  a  few  lines 
to  obtain  information.  My  father  has,  in  Auburn, 
a  meadow  which  can  be  easily  drained,  and  as  I 
have  considerable  faith  that  such  pieces  of  lands 
may  be  made  valuable  if  properly — that  is  scientific 
OEdfy — ^managed,  I  am  anxious  tnat  he  should  take 
it  in  hand.  The  mud  is  from  twelve  to  thirty 
inches  deep.  Now,  after  draining,  how  shall  it  be 
treated?  Would  it  be  benefidalto  draw  on  and 
mix  with  it  hi^h  land  of  a  sandy  or  gravelly  char- 
acter ?  MHiat  IS  the  greatest  distance  that  ditches 
should  be  apart,  and  drain  it  efiectuallv  ?  Is  a  much 
greater  depth  of  mud  than  can  be  cultivated  neces- 
sary P  If  you  think  the  breaking  in  of  such  a  piece 
of  land  will  pay,  and  will  answer  my  questions,  pving 
such  suggestions  as  your  experience  may  dictate, 
or  refer  me  to  any  account  that  you  may  have 
published  of  your  work,  you  will  comer  a  favor. 
Respectfrdly  yours,       Benj.  Chase,  Jr. 

H,  F,  French,  Esq.,  Exeter,  JST,  H, 


I  thought,  on  readmg  the  foregoing  letter  from 
Mr.  Chase,  that  I  could  rea^y  refer  him  to  dxvera 
articles  of  my  own,  on  the  subject  of  reclaiming 
Bog  Meadows,  but  have  not  been  able  to  find  even 
one.  In  volume  sixth  of  the  A*.  E,  Farmer,  'p^^ 
77,  is  an  accurate  account  of  the  expenditures  and 
receipts  on  such  an  experiment,  which  shows  a 
pret^  sadsfiictory  result,  and  in  vol  3,  page  365, 
is  an  article  on  under-draining,  which  gives  my  no 
tions  on  that  subject 

I  have  reclaimed  several  meadows,  and  have  ne* 
ver  yet  attacked  one  that  was  not  worth  liie  exper- 
iment I  have  heard  of  swamps  that  would  not 
produce  good  crops,  after  being  well  drained,  but  I 
never  saw,  and  never  expect  to  see  one  in  NewHamp- 
shire.  Everybody  knows,  or  may  know,  on  slight 
reflection,  that  the  richest  part  of  the  soil  on  the 
hills  is  constantly  working  into  the  low  places. 
This  process  has  gone  on  for  thousands  of  years, 
and  I  know  of  no  compensating  process,  which  re- 
turns again  this  rich  deposit  to  the  hills. 

These  low  places,  these  swamps,  are  then  the  ve- 
ry store-houses  of  Nature,  for  her  treasures  of  fer- 
tility. So  theory  teaches,  and  experience  verifies 
the  theory.  By  the  same  law  of  gravitation,  the 
water  as  well  as  the  soil,  is  left  in  those  valleys,  and 
so  we  usually  find  them  too  wet  for  our  cultivated 
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cropfl.  Two  things  then  are  to  he  done,  hefove  our 
upland  crops  of  grass,  or  grain  or  roots,  can  thriye 
upon  them*    The  first  is 

DRAINING. 

Examine  your  ground  carefully,  at  the  outset, 
and  he  sure  that  you  know  whence  the  water 
eomes  that  makes  the  land  too  wet.  Does  it  rain 
down  upon  the  hills,  and  run  into  the  swamp,  and 
so  flood  it  for  want  of  an  outlet?  or  does  some 
stream  back  up  upon  it  from  below,  raised  by  a 
dam,  which  Bosne  fkctory  or  grist  mill  has  a  right 
to  keep  opF  or  does  it  flow  into  the  land  from 
springs  which  burst  up  around  the  edges,  or  per- 
haps in  the  midst  of  it,  at  the  bottom  ?  If  the  wa- 
ter runs  in  on  the  surface,  the  obvious  mode  of  dry- 
ing the  swamp  is  to  make  open  ditches  that  shall 
cut  it  off  before  it  reaches  the  low  land,  or  if  this 
cannot  be  done,  to  collect  it  at  the  outside,  in 
open  ditches,  and  conduct  it  off  through  the  lot,  as 
speedily  as  possible.  If  you  have  back-water  from 
a  dam  to  contend  with,  perhaps  your  best  course  is 
to  sell  out  and  move  off,  for  in  many  local  investi- 
gations which  I  hare  witnessed,  Ithave  never  been 
able  to  see  any  limit  to  the  effect  of  back-water. 

It  not  only  rises  to  the  height  of  the  dam,  but  is 
drawn  by  capiUary  attraction,  as  well  as  piled  up 
by  the  retardation  of  the  stream,  so  that  nothing 
but  actual  experiment  can  determine  where  the  ef- 
fect of  the  dam  ceases.  Besides  that,  the  effect  of 
back-water,  which  of  course  produces  stagnant  wa- 
ter in  the  ground,  is  fieur  worse  than  that  of  nm- 
ning  ^ater.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  however, 
meadows  in  this  part  of  the  country  are  rendered 
too  wet  by  spring  water,  which  is  rain  water  fiilling 
on  higher  land  and  jiassing  down  into  the  earth  till 
it  finds  a  water-bearing  stratum,  frequently  clay  or 
rock,  but  sometimes  of  compact  gravel,  upon  which 
it  runs  until  it  comes  out  at  the  sur&ce,  or  oozes 
through  the  soil,  rendering  it  cold  and  barren.  I 
have  at  this  time  a  drain  open  on  land  which  has' 
been  mowed  eight  years,  and  which  I  have  plowed 
since  haying,  to  be  laid  down  with  grass  seed  and 
turnips,  which  gives  a  good  illustration  of  the  ope- 
ration of  these  cold  springs.  I  noticed  a  wet  place 
nfter  plowing,  and  had  a  hole  dug  with  a  spade  to 
Ohcertain  the  cause.  This  is  a  spot  on  a  hill-side, 
perhaps  fifteen  feet  above  the  level  of  the  stream 
which  runs  along  twenty  rods  below.  First  came 
about  a  foot  of  dark  soil,  then  two  or  three  inches 
cf  white  compact  sand,  then  about  six  inches  of  red 
gravel,  and  under  this  down  to  the  centre,  for 
aught  I  know,  solid  clay.  The  water  filled  the  hole 
in  an  hour  or  two,  to  within  a  foot  of  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  and  this  in  a  dry  time.  Water  can- 
not pass  through  clay,  but  runs  on  the  top  of  it,  in 
the  ground,  just  as  on  the  sur£ice,  only  slower,  and 
breaking  out  thus  on  the  hill-sides,  and  very  often 
at  the  edge  of  a  swamp,  drowns  all  vegetation,  with- 
out showing  itself  at  all  on  the  top  of  the  soil. 


Usually  water  flows  into  a  swamp  only  from  one 
side.  The  substratum  of  clay,  or  other  impervious 
substance,  frequently  has  a  dip  or  inclination  much 
more  regular  than  the  visible  surface,  and  carries 
the  water  in  one  direction,  as  for  instance  on  my 
fiurm,  from  north  to  south.  To  intercept  and  cut 
off  this  water,  cut  a  ditch  acroBs  the  course  of  it, 
deep  enough  to  cut  into  the  stratum  on  which  the 
water  runs,  a  few  inches,  otherwise  the  water  will 
run  under  the  bottom  of  the  ditch,  and  come  out 
as-before. 

For  want  of  stones,  I  have  made  use  of  bnuh  for 
underdrains,  covering  it  with  txaL  These  answer 
a  good  purpose  for  eight  or  ten  years.  I  am  now 
using  strips  of  pine  boards,  which  I  happen  to  hare 
on  hand,  sawed  six  inches  wide.  Two  of  these  I 
nail  together,  and  lay  the  edges  upon  old  boards 
in  the  bottran  of  the  drain,  forming  a  triangular 
opening.  On  this,  I  place  swamp  hay,  bushes  or 
tan,  and  cover  up.  In  wet  land  I  find  bushes  that 
were  laid  eight  years  ago,  quite  sound,  so  that  I 
think  pine  boards  will  last  many  years.  This 
seems  a  shiftless  way  of  doing  the  business,  but  my 
farm  affords  no  stones,  and  we  have  not  arrived  at 
the  dignity  of  drain  tiles  yet,  and  on  the  whole  we 
may  say  of  it,  as  a  woman  said  of  her  husband  who 
was  not  a  pattern  of  good  morals,  "He  is  no  great 
of  a  husband,  but  he  is  ct  drtadful  sight  better  than 
none,*^ 

If  open  drains  are  used,  cut  the  boards  at  an  an- 
gle of  forty-five  degrees,  so  that  they  will  not  ML 
in.  If  underdrains  are  used,  cut  them  nearly  per- 
pendicular, and  as  narrow  as  is  convenient. 

KQiLIXO  OUT  THE  WILD  GRASS. 

The  cheapest,  quickest  and  best  method  of  kill- 
ing out  the  bad  grasses,  is  to  plow  the  land.  If  the 
mud  is  very  deep,  this  perhaps  cannot  be  done,  but 
if  there  is  not  more  than  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches 
of  mud,  land  ought  to  be  drained  enough,  so  that 
the  plow  can  be  used.  Hauling  sand  or  gravel 
upon  a  swamp  to  form  a  soil,  on  top  of  the  wild 
gross,  is  an  endless  task.  It  requires  about  one 
hundred  ox  cart  loads  of  earth  to  cover  an  acre 
one  inch  deep,  and  it  requires  several  inches  to  kiU 
swamp  grass.  After  the  land  is  plowed,  almost  any 
sand,  gravel  or  soil,  is  beneficial  to  a  bog  meadow, 
applied  to  the  surface  and  harrowed  in  with  the 
grass  seed.  I  should  advise  to  apply  manure  of 
some  kind. 

A  compost  of  guano,  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred 
pounds  to  the  acre,  I  think  is  well  adapted  to  bog 
meadows,  which  contain  the  elements  of  fertility  in 
themselves,  though  frequently  combined  with  adds 
which  render  them  unproductive  at  their  first  ex- 
posure to  the  air.  The  action  of  frost,  after  a 
swamp  is  drained,  and  exposed  to  the  atmosphere 
by  planting  and  hoeing  for  a  season,  usually  is 
found  to  add  to  their  fertility. 

No  rule  can  be  given  as  to  the  distance  at  which 
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drains  should  be  laid  from  each  other.  Frequent- 
ly a  single  drain  across  one  or  two  sides,  will  cut 
off  all  the  water  from  several  acres,  but  if  springs 
burst  up  at  the  bottom,  drains  must  be  run  from 
them  so  as  to  carry  off  the  water.  A  foot  or  two 
of  black  mud,  is  as  good  as  a  greater  depth,  so  far 
as  I  have  ascertained,  and  usually  is  much  more 
easily  cultivated,  because  cattle  may  work  upon  it, 
however  wet  it  may  be,  if  there  is  not  depth  enough 
of  mud  to  get  them  mired  in. 

On  the  whole,  if  I  were  working  for  a  farm  in 
New  England,  I  should  regard  a  wild  swamp  of 
twenty  or  thirty  acres  as  coming  in  the  way  of  re- 
commendadons,  only  a  little  lower  than  the  con- 
venience of  common  schools  and  gospel  privileges. 
It  is  up-hill  work  farming  hereabouts,  on  a  fiirm 
entirely  upland,  and  I  have  found  no  farming  ope- 
ration more  satisfactory,  than  converting  a  dismal 
swamp  into  a  beautiful  and  productive  grass  field.. 


:ii.[: 


Put  the  New  England  Farmer. 

LIKE  THE  FABM. 

Mr.  Editor  : — It  would  be  a  very  interesting  in- 
quiry, to  ascertain  the  origin  why  &rming  and  farm 
labor,  either  in  the  house,  bam,  or  out-doors,  is  by 
many  considered  a  vulgar  employment  There  is 
a  better  "taste**  in  these  respects,  now-a-da^'s,  than 
there  was  a  few  years  ago,  and  public  opmion  is 
getting  right  in  this  matter  very  fast.  The  first 
account  we  have  of  man  is  as  a  fanner,  or  tUler  of 
the  ground.  At  the  commencement  of  his  creation, 
God  placed  the  stamp  of  his  approbation  upon  man 
as  a  fanner.  And  thus  we  find  it  aU  through  the 
Bible.  The  great  majority  of  God's  favored  peo- 
ple, we  have  reason  to  believe,  were  farmers ;  ma- 
ny of  them  of  great  intelligence,  wealth  and  influ- 
ence. There  are  few  men  of  the  present  day,  if 
any,  who  can  compare  with  good  old  Job,  in  this 
respect,  and  from  what  is  handed  down  to  us,  from 
history  and  antic^uarian  research,  the  men  in  some 
respects  equal,  if  not  indeed  in  advance  of,  our 
farmers  of  the  present  time,  in  the  management  of 
their  flocks  and  herds,  as  well  as  "the  fruits  of  the 
earth.**  Then,  so  far  as  the  respectability  of  form- 
ing is  concerned,  and  its  superiority  over  all  other 
callings,  it  has  the  Divine  approbation  in  making 
the  first  man,  "created  a  little  lower  than  the  an- 
gels,** a  farmer,  and  as  such,  "seed  time  and  har- 
vest** shall  be  continued  to  him  until  the  closing  up 
of  all  things,  and  there  will  be  no  further  use  for 
the  ox,  nor  the  plow,  and  the  earth  shall  be  no 
more. 

To  me,  I  can  conceive  of  no  employment  so  well 
calculated  to  ennoble  the  soul,  expand  the  mind,  sof- 
ten and  humanize  the  feelings,  and  cause  mankind 
to  prove  themselves  "created  a  little  lower  than 
the  angels,*!  than  the  occupation  of  the  farmer.  He 
can  work  his  broad  acres  in  all  the  dignity  and  in- 
dependence of  his  manhood,  and  "look  from  nature 
up  to  nature's  God,**  as  little  dependent  as  any  one 
on  God's  earth  for  all  the  necessaries  of  his  depen- 
dent life.  All  other  employments,  but  for  his, 
would  prove  futile  and  abortive ;  every  other  call- 
ing has  his  for  its  basis,  and  without  it,  they  were 
useless.  I  would  that  our  comi)laining  farmers,  our 


righing  maidens,  and  our  restless  farmers*  sons, 
could  bat  realize  their  high  vocation.  If  they  would 
but  comprehend  it,  they  are,  indeed*  the  *Wt  of 
the  earth,'*  but  O,  how  many  of  them  have  lost 
their  savor.  If  contentment  is  ever  to  be  found, 
and  fully  realized  in  this  vrorld,  it  will,  in  my Judg^ 
ment,  be  found  with  the  tiller  of  the  soil  There 
are  few  men  capable  of  understanding  right  from 
wrong,  but  long  to  be  the  owner  of  land.  No  oth- 
er professions  carry  with  them  such  a  satisfaotion 
of  security  and  pleasure,  as  the  ownership  of  land. 
Ask  the  careworn  and  toiling  merchant,  why  he 
thus  toils  almost  unceasingly,  day  and  night,  scarce- 
ly known  in  his  home  or  mmOy,  except  upon  the 
Sabbath,  and  then,  perhaps,  his  Uioughts  busy  with 
the  past  or  future.  He  will  tell  you,  it  is  that  be 
may  acquire  a  competency,  with  which  he  hopes 
some  day  to  purchase  a  farm,  and  upon  which  he 
can  retire  from  the  care,  anxiety,  and  bustle  of 
business,  and  spend  his  declining  years,  happy  with 
his  &mily,  and  what  God  has  given  him. 

Yoimg  men  and  maidens,  take  my  advice,  and 
stay  at  nome  with  the  old  folks.  Assist  them  in 
carrying  on  the  old  farm  operations.  Remember 
the  old  adage,  "that  all  is  not  gold  that  glitters  f 
that  no  concerns  of  life  but  what  has  its  cares,  and 
if  you  would  pe  happy,  virtuous,  healthy,  with  a 
sound  mind  in  a  sound  body,  if  you  would  enjoy 
all  the  pure  pleasures  of  this  life,  free  from  its  per- 
plexities, that  it  is  possible  in  this  world  reasonably 
to  expect — stay  at  home;  stick  by  the  fiuin. 
Make  it  everything  it  is  capable  of,  and  yourself 
equal  to  its  privileffes,  and  my  word  for  it,  your 
life  will  be  a  useful  and  happy  one,  vour  death 
peaceful,  and  you  will  go  to  your  rewaro. 

August,  1856.  T.  Q.  Norton. 

ENGLISH  CHABACTESI8TICS. 

These  Saxons  are  the  hands  of  mankind.  They 
have  the  taste  for  toil,  a  distaste  for  pleasure  or  re- 

¥ose,  and  the  telescopic  appreciation  of  distant  gain, 
hey  are  the  wealth-makers — and  by  dint  of  men- 
tal faculty,  which  has  its  own  conditions.  The 
Saxon  works  after  liking,  or,  only  for  himself ;  and 
to  set  him  at  work,  and  to  begin  to  draw  his  mon- 
strous values  out  of  barren  Britain,  all  dishonor, 
fret,  and  barrier  must  be  removed,  and  then  his  en- 
ergies begin  to  play. 

The  Scandinavian  fancied  himself  surrounded  by 
the  Trolls — a  kind  of  goblin  men,  with  vast  power 
of  work  and  skilful  production — divine  stevedors, 
carpenters,  reapers,  smiths,  and  masons,  swift  to 
reward  every  kindness  done  them,  with  gifts  of 
gold  and  silver.  In  all  English  history,  this  dream 
comes  to  pass.  Certain  Trolls  or  woriLing  brains, 
under  the  names  of  Alfred,  Bede,  Caxton,  Bnicton, 
Camden,  Drake,  Selden,  Dugdale,  Newton,  Gib- 
bon, Brindley,  Watt,  Wedgewood,  dwell  in  the 
troll-mounts  of  Britain,  and  turn  the  sweat  of  their 
face  to  power  and  renown.         •         •        • 

When  Thor  and  his  companions  arrive  at  Utgard, 
he  is  told  that  "nobody  is  permitted  to  remain 
here,  unless  he  understand  some  art,  and  excel  in 
it  all  other  men.**  The  same  question  is  still  put 
to  the  posterity  of  Thor.  A  nation  of  laborers, 
every  man  is  trained  to  some  one  art  or  detail,  and 
aims  at  perfection  in  that ;  not  content  unless  he 
has  something  in  which  he  thinks  he  surpasses  all 
other  men.  ile  would  rather  not  do  anything  at 
all,  thin  not  do  it  well.    I  suppose  no  people  have 
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nich  thoroughness; — from  the  highest  to  the  low- 
est, every  man  meaning  to  be  master  of  his  art. 
*  •  •  •  • 

Thejr  have  ap])roved  their  Saxon  blood,  by  thdr 
sea-^omg  aualities;  their  descent  from  Odin's 
smiths,  bjtneirhereditanr  skill  in  working  in  iron; 
their  British  birth,  by  husbandry  and  immense 
wheat  harvests;  and  justified  their  occupancy  of 
the  centre  of  habitable  land,  bv  their  supreme  abil- 
ity and  cosmopolitan  spirit.  They  have  tilled,  build- 
ed,  forged,  spun,  and  woven.  They  have  made  the 
island  a  thoroughfare ;  and  London  a  shop,  a  law- 
court,  a  record- office,  and  scientific  bereau,  invit- 
ing to  strangers,  a  sanctuary  to  refugees  of  every 
political  and  reh'gious  opinion;  and  such  a  city, 
that  almost  every  active  man,  in  any  nation,  finds 
himself,  at  one  time  or  other,  forced  to  visit  it, 

I  find  the  Englishman  to  be  him  of  all  men  who 
stands  firmest  in  his  shoes.  They  have  in  them- 
selves what  they  value  in  their  horses,  mettle  and 
bottom.  On  the  day  of  my  arrival  in  Liverpool,  a 
gentleman  in  describing  to  me  the  Lord  Lieuten- 
ant of  Lreland,  happened  to  say,  "Lord  Clarendon 
has  pluck  like  a  cock,  and  will  fight  till  he  dies  f* 
and,  what  I  heard  first,  I  heard  last,  and  the  one 
thing  the  English  value  is  pluck.  The  cabmen 
have  it ;  the  merchants  have  it ;  the  bishops  have 
it;  the  women  have  it;  the  journals  have  it;  the 
Timu  newspaper,  they  say,  is  the  pluckiest  thing 
in  England,  and  Sydney  Smith  had  made  it  a 
proverb,  that  little  Lord  John  Hussell,  the  minis- 
ter, would  take  the  command  of  the  Channel  fleet 
to-morrow. 

They  reouire  you  to  dare  to  be  of  your  own 
opinion,  ana  they  hate  the  practical  cowards  who 
cannot  in  afiairs  answer  directly  ves  or  no.  They 
dare  to  displease,  nay,  they  will  let  you  break  all 
the  commandments,  if  you  do  it  natively,  and  with 
spirit  You  must  be  somebody ;  then  you  may  do 
this  or  that,  as  you  will. — R,  Jr.  EmtrsoiCa  English 
IVaits.         

For  the  New  JSngland  Farmer, 

DISEASES  OF  THE  PLUM. 

I  have,  Mr.  Editor,  for  several  years  been  among 
the  croakers  in  regard  to  plums.    I  have  been  ap- 

Srehensive  that  this,  one  of  the  finest  and  most  de- 
cious  of  all  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  was  destined  to 
become  extinct  under  the  combined  attacks  of  the 
black  wart  and  curculio.  But  I  begin  to  hope  for 
better  things,  and  I  hasten  to  give  my  brief  expe- 
rience of  a  few  months  past,  in  the  hope  that  it 
may  accomplish  something  towards  arresting  the 
decadence  of  the  plum. 

I  have  a  few  young  and  thrifty  plum  trees  in 
my  garden,  of  choice  varieties,  some  of  which  have 
just  begun  to  bear.  For  two  years  past,  I  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  cutting  away  with  a  knife  the 
fungus  called  the  black  wart,  as  fast  as  it  made  its 
appearance,  and  sometimes  at  the  expense  of  cruel 
amputations  of  quite  large  limbs.  I  almost  de- 
stroyed one  or  two  of  my  finest  trees  in  that  way. 
Late  last  spring,  however,  one  of  my  neighbors 
told  me  that  he  nad  cured  his  plum  trees  of  the 
wart  by  sewing  up  a  small  quantity  of  common  salt, 
(say  half  a  pint^  loosely  in  a  cotton  bag,  and  plac- 
ing one  ui  the  lower  crotch  of  each  tree.  An  ex- 
periment so  easy  and  simple,  you  may  rest  as- 
sured, I  was  not  long  in  trying ;  and  I  am  happy 
to  say,  with  great  apparent  success.    Some  very 


trifling  excrescences  have  since  made  their  appear- 
ance, but  nothing  to  interrupt  or  injure  the  growth 
of  the  trees,  which  now  show  extraordinary  thrift. 
Had  I  begun  the  experiment  earlier  in  the  spring, 
I  am  quite  confident  that  the  warts  would  have  en- 
tirely  ceased.  As  it  is,  I  have  cut  away  perhaps 
half  a  dozen  very  small  ones,  and  rubbed  the  wound- 
ed place  with  salt,  and  I  feel  that  I  have  got  the 
masteiT  of  the  disease. 

I  beueve  fruit  growers  are  not  agreed  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  black  wart  in  the  plum.  There  is  cer- 
tainly a  minute  insect  in  the  case ;  but  whether  it 
is  the  cause,  or  only  the  result  of  the  disease,  I  am 
unable  to  say  with  certainty.  My  impression  is, 
however,  that  the  insect  poisons  the  tree,  inter- 
TU|)ts  the  flow  of  the  sap,  and  thus  creates  afuogns, 
which  becomes  black  oy  expbsure  to  the  sun  and 
air.  A  similar  excrescence,  but  of  a  reddish  brown 
color,  sometimes  appears  upon  the  quince  bush,  and 
I  have  seen  the  rniit  of  tne  quince  dwarfed  into  a 
kind  of  hard  substance,  which,  when  cut  with  a 
knife,  resembles  the  wart  on  the  plum.  If  the  dis- 
ease be  occasioned  by  an  insect,  I  can  readily  con- 
ceive that  the  salt  in  the  bag,  dissolved  somewhat 
by  each  successive  shower,  and  thereby  covering 
the  bark,  might  be  oflensive  to  the  insect,  and  ar- 
rest its  progress  up  the  tree. 

As  to  the  curculio,  which  attacks  the  plum  in 
preference  to  all  other  fruit,  in  conseauence  of  the 
smoothness  of  its  skin,  I  think  it  can  be  kept  off  in 
a  great  degree  by  the  application  of  tar  around  the 
tree,  the  same  as  the  canKer  worm  is  kept  o£  The 
curculio  is  a  kind  of  beetle  with  wings,  but  uses 
those  wings  very  reluctantly  in  ascending  into  the 
tree.  It  greatly  prefers  to  m<ike  its  way  up  the 
trunk  by  crawling,  and  in  all  such  cases,  the  tar 
would  prove  a  pretty  sure  remedy.  Mr.  Kenrick, 
in  his  "American  Orchardist,"  suggests  that  the 
curculio  dislikes  the  smell  of  tar,  and  that  coal  tar, 
especially,  placed  in  the  tree,  might  keep  off  the 
insect.  In  my  own  case,  I  placed  some  tarred  pa- 
per around  my  plum  trees,  and  applied  fresh  tar, 
mixed  with  oil  about  twice  a  week,  to  keep  off  the 
canker  worms  which  I  shook  from  the  trees.  I 
continued  the  application  a  few  days  after  the  can- 
ker worms  had  oisappeared ;  and  all  I  can  say  is, 
that  among  the  few  plums  on  my  trees,  there  is  no 
appearance  of  the  bite  of  the  curculio.  A  neigh- 
bor of  mine  threw  lime  freely  upon  his  plum  trees ; 
but,  although  it  killed  many  of  the  leaves,  it  did 
not  prevent  the  curculio  from  biting  a  large  portion 
of  the  plums.  I  feel  (^uite  confident  that  the  tar, 
if  applied  from  the  time  the  plums  have  attained 
the  size  of  a  pea  until  they  are  half  grown,  will 
prove  a  more  effectual  remedy  than  any  yet 
Known  to  fhiit  growers.  E.  c.  P. 

SomenfUUf  1856. 


Instinct  of  Horses.— It  is  asserted  as  a  fiict, 
says  the  Cincinnati  Timesy  that  some  of  the  horses 
in  the  service  of  the  Fire  Department  become  en- 
tirely restless,  and  seem  anxious  to  **he  off^  the 
moment  the  fire-bell  commences  ringing  —  and 
though  gentle  at  other  times,  are  no  sooner  in  the 
traces  of  an  engine,  than  they  dart  off  at  the  top  of 
their  speed.  They  seem  to  partake  of  all  the  ex- 
citement of  the  firemen  on  such  occasions.  An  in- 
cident, resulting  rather  seriously  to  Mr.  John  W^^' 
son,  a  member  of  fire  company  No.  10,  exhibiting 
this  instinct,  occurred  yesterday  afternoon.    Mr. 
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Wilson  had  one  of  the  horses  of  the  company 
Mtdbed  in  a  cart,  and  was  driving  leisurely^  along 
the  street,  when  the  fire  bells  commenced  ringing. 
The  horse  immediately  became  excited,  and  whirl- 
ing, started  for  the  engine  house  at  full  speed. 
Mr.  Wilson  found  it  almost  impossible  to  manage 
him*  The  horse  ran  on  until  he  came  to  the  en- 
gine, when  in  turning  the  corner,  he  upset  the  cart. 
Mr.  Wilson  was  thrown  out,  and  the  wheel  of  the 
cart  passed  oyer  him,  crushing  his  ribs. 


A  DAY  IN  OLD  ESSEX. 

After  a  day  and  night  of  sweet  repose  at  the 
summer  residence  of  the  proprietor  of  the  JPanner, 
at  Lynn  Beach,  we  started  with  new  energies  for  a 
stroU  through  the  ancient  town  of  Banyers.  The 
heat,  during  the  last  days  of  July  and  the  first 
days  in  August,  had  been  intense,  and  man  and  the 
vegetable  kingdom  drooped  under  it  There  had 
been,  however,  no  pinching  drought ;  the  grass  and 
foliage  were  clean,  and  the  com  still  spread  its 
broad  leaves  to  the  sun  and  the  kissing  breezes  as 
they  passed. 

Essex  county  is  nearly  a  continuous  village,  or 
cluster  of  cities  and  towns,  in  whatever  direction  it 
is  traversed,  and  is,  probably,  more  densely  popu- 
lated than  any  similar  extent  of  territory  in  the 
union.  It  has  great  wealth,  and  its  commerce  and 
fisheries  are  unrivalled  by  any  other  section  of  coun- 
try, while  it  is  equally  distinguished  for  its  varied 
and  excellent  manufacture  of  many  of  the  impor- 
tant articles  of  trade.  But,  notwithstanding  all  the 
temptations  to  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  and  to 
invest  capital  in  commercial,  manufacturing  and 
mechanical  pursuits,  the  habits  of  industry  which 
characterize  the  people,  together  with  their  good 
taste  and  good  sense,  have  prompted  them  to  a 
most  beautiful,  as  well  as  profitable  cultivation  of 
the  soiL  And  though  it  be  stubborn  and  hard, 
here  presenting  abrupt  hills,  and  there  sinking  in- 
to repulsive  swamps,  yet  the  indomitable  energy 
of  these  pilgrim  descendants,  coupled  with  their 
perceptions  of  the  beautiful,  has  made  every  part  of 
the  county  to  blossom  with  attractions.  The 
swamp  is  reclaimed,  and  fertile  with  sweet  grasses, 
elegant  villas  look  down  from  the  gentle  hills, 
while  in  quiet  seclusion  stands  the  substantial  farm 
house  and  its  appurtances,  the  rational  home  of  in- 
telligent and  patriotic  men  and  women.  The  ledg^ 
es  that  once  glittered  in  the  sun,  are  now  in  the 
loving  embraces  of  the  bignonia,  the  olematis,  or 
honeysuckle,  refreshing  the  eye  of  the  traveller,  as 
he  passes  over  the  unrivalled  blue  gravel  highways 
of  the  county.  All  around  him  are  representa- 
tives of  a  high  degree  of  civilization,  and  of  the  ele- 
gancies as  well  as  comforts  of  life.  The  church, 
the  school-house,  the  town-hall,  the  forge,  bench, 
tan-pit,  the  garden,  plethoric  with  fiowers  and  new 
vegetables,  and  the  fields,  though  narrow  they  may 
be,  btooping  with  their  burdens !    These  are  the 


true  battlements  of  a  State,  better  than  cannon,  or 
moated  grounds,  or  ediets,  or  fiery  banners.  The 
lap  of  industry  here  is  full  t  and  though  the  sea 
reaches  up  its  arms  and  is  ever  taking  away,  like 
the  goddess  of  the  harvest,  the  energy  and  will  of 
the  people  again  fills  the  bin,  the  bale,  box,  or  bar- 
rel, and  the  world  is  still  supplied. 

The  Essexonians  are  patterns  of  industry,  thrift 
and  patriotism.  They  were  patriotic  in  the  revo- 
lution— ^they  would  be  again  if  they  were  needed. 
When  the  foot  of  the  enemy  was  on  the  soil  of  Lex- 
ington and  CSonoord, — not  on  the  necks  of  the  peo- 
ple,— Danvers  men  bled  freely,  but  their  breath 
ceased  forever.  Essex  county  was  settled  eariy. 
Salem  as  early  as  1626 ;  Newbury  in  1633,  and 
Ipswich  in  1634,  had  an  organized  church.  It  ia 
fuU  of  historical  land-marks,  incidents,  and  associa- 
tions, and  to  the  historian,  traveller,  or  even  the 
lover  of  rural  beauty,  presents  numerous  attractions 
scarcely  to  be  found  in  any  other  portion  of  our 
country.  It  is  a  conglomerate  of  the  commereial, 
the  manufkctttring,  and  mechanical,  and  charms  of 
coimtry  life.  The  deep  bass  of  the  ever  restless  sea 
lulls  you  to  repose  at  night,  and  the  sharp  clang  of 
the  sounding  anvil  wakens  from  delicious  dreams 
in  the  morning,  or  lowing  cows,  or  bleating  lambs, 
or  the  busy  hum  of  the  manufacturers'  great  wheel, 
greet  the  ear  at  every  turn.  The  people  of  Essex 
county  will  never  die  of  a  swfeit, — they  cannot 
spare  time  for  that.  And  yet,  they  can  give  thou- 
sands to  perpetuate  free  institutions,  to  erect  acade- 
mies, or  top  the  hiii  with  a  church,  or  a  school- 
house.  They  visit  foreign  climes,  and  return  laden 
with  valuable  experiences  of  men  and  things,  un- 
der widely  different  circumstances,  or  send  out 
their  sons  to  arrange  or  direct  the  most  important 
interests  in  other  nations.  The  Honorable  Georoe 
Peabobt,  a  banker  of  London,  and  of  worid-wide 
reputation,  is  now  about  revisiting  his  native  town 
of  Danvers. 

But  we  must  rein  up  our  Pegasus,  a  little,  or  he 
will  canter  vrith  us  so  pleasantly  among  these  Essex 
people  that  we  shall  never  get  away. 

Everybody  knows  S.  P.  Fowleb,  Em^.,  of  Dan- 
versport,  in  Essex  county;  at  least,  everybody  who 
has  read  the  delightful  descriptions  of  Tht  Birds  of 
New  Englandf  in  these  columns, — and  they  make 
a  good  part  of  the  world.  Mr.  Fowler  is  a  true 
son  of  Massachusetts,  He  loves  her  history — and 
few  imderstand  it  better-^her  soil,  her  trees,  plants, 
animals  and  insects,  and  everything  in  her  borders 
that  is  good,  with  the  ardor  of  youth  or  a  first  love. 
We  found  him  in  the  counting-room  of  h?s  tanne- 
ry, but  clad  in  the  suitable  habiliments  of  his  voca- 
tion, taking  a  part  in,  as  well  as  directing,  the  man- 
ipulations of  the  craft.  But  his  true  character  and 
tastes  were  not  to  be  found  in  the  pits  over  which 
we  were  led,  for  in  a  moment  we  emerged  through 
a  narrow  door-way  into  fairy-land, — a  land  of  fruits 
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and  flowers,  of  rare  shrubs  and  trees.  Here  stood 
the  beautiful  magnolia  (not  the  lofty  grandiflora) 
and  there  the  noble  tulip  tree,  liriodendron,  some 
40  feet  in  height,  and  other  half-hardy  and  foreign 
plants  interspersed  through  the  ample  grounds,  and 
taking  us  by  surprise  as  we  passed  along.  There 
were'retreats  from  the  sun  under  clusters  of  creep- 
ing plants,  summer-houses  inviting  to  repose,  edges 
of  box  or  grass,  or  a  curve  some  twenty  feet  long, 
edged  with  the  white  bone  of  a  whale  that  once 
sported  in  Arctic  seas.  The  bottom  of  the  garden 
is  laved  by  an  arm  of  the  sea,  where  each  afHux  of 
the  tide  brings  sparkling  Atlantic  waters  for  the 
daily  ablutions  of  the  family.  If  this  was  not  the 
original  garden  of  Eden,  fair  Eves  trim  its  paths  and 
pluck  its  flowers,  and  grace  it  with  their  presence 
and  care. 

Among  other  evidences  of  good  taste,  we  had 
the  pleasure  of  examining  a  portfolio  of  drawings 
of  the  nests  and  eggs  of  the  birds  of  New  England, 
and  some  twenty  of  them  accompanied  by  puntings 
of  the  birds  themselves.  These  were  by  Augustus 
FoWLEB,  Esq.,  a  brother  of  S.  P.,  and  one  of  our 
correspondents.  These  drawings  and  paintings  are 
executed  with  great  fldelity  and  skill,  and  although 
done  at  intervals  of  leisure  from  the  cares  of  his 
business,  and  without  any  teaching  from  others, 
they  would  reflect  credit  upon  our  best  artists. 

In  the  afternoon  we  visited  some  of  the  ancient 
trees  in  the  neighborhood,  and  found  .an  Elm  at 
rhe  Plains,  which,  at  eighty  feet  from  the  ground 
measured  twenty  feet  in  circumference ;  another  at 
the  Kimball  Place,  fifteen  feet  in  circumference,  and 
spreading  100  feet,  and  on  the  Eppes  flurm  at  South 
Danvers,  one  that  measured,  six  feet  from  the 
ground,  18  feet  in  circumference.  This  was  a  no- 
ble specimen.  Between  ten  and  fifteen  feet  from 
the  ground  it  throws  out  ten  limbs,  each  of  which 
would  make  a  good-sized  tree,  and  containing  in  all, 
it  was  judged,  from  six  to  eight  cords  of  wood !  In 
a  grove  near  the  residence  of  Mr.  Aabon  Put- 
nam, we  found  a  specimen  of  the  Locust,  eight  feet 
in  circumference,  the  largest  we  had  ever  seen. 
There  were  several  other  fine  trees,  but  none  so 
large  as  these.  The  grove  is  extensive,  and  not  a 
sign  of  the  borer  discoverable  in  it.  The  branches 
were  covered  with  a  luxurient  foliage,  and  the 
trunks  clean  and  healthy.  The  bark  stood  in  su- 
tures of  from  four  to  six  inches  deep,  with  a  grey- 
ish silver  appearance,  and  all  indicating  great  age. 
Other  groves  of  locust  which  we  saw  were  all  more 
or  less  affected  by  the  borer,  and  some  of  them 
were  rapidly  dying  out 

On  the  Eppes  farm  we  saw  the  precise  locality 
of  the  original  Danvers  vnnter  sweet  apple.  There 
is  now  a  fine  tree  on  the  spot  f^om  a  shoot  which 
sprang  from  the  old  stump.  We  tasted  the  apple, 
and  found  it  sweet,  and  undoubtedly  true  to  the 
original    The  old  Endicott  pear  tree  afforded  also. 


a  deep  interest.  It  was  planted  as  is  supposed  by 
the  first  Governor  of  Massachusetts  in  1630.  En- 
dicott was  the  first  Governor — ^but  he  was  sent 
over  from  England,  to  look  after  the  affairs  of  the 
New  England  Company.  Winthrop  was  the  first 
Governor  chosen  by  the  people.  We  have  already 
given  a  portrait  of  this  pear  tree  in  these  columns. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  rude  fence  to  keep  off  sacri- 
legious hands,  and  although  dilapidated  and  bowed 
with  age,  it  looks  as  if  it  might  last,  with  good  care 
fifty  years  longer. 

A  thousand  recollections  and  associations  crowd 
the  mind  of  the  visitor  as  he  stands  on  these 
grounds.  From  a  little  eminence  may  be  seen  in 
the  distance  many  an  object  which  would,  and  per- 
haps has,  engaged  the  attention  of  the  poet,  the  an- 
tiquarian, the  historian  and  statesman,  and  arrest 
the  attention  of  the  indifierent  observer;  for  it 
seems  that 

"Natare  enthroned  u  queen  of  loTellett  seenee, 
Her  outstretched  aoeptre  o'er  the  yalley  gleams ; 
SMth  verdant  hill,  each  vale,  eaeh  rare -seen  flower, 
Proelalms  her  presence,  demonstrates  her  power." 

Retracing  our  steps  as  the  afternoon  waned,  we 
passed  the  house  where  Gen.  Putnam  was  boru, 
the  wolf-hunter  of  Connecticut  and  hero  of  the 
Revolution.    But  light  faded  too  fast — 

"ETe*8  mist  now  veiled  the  valley  f^om  the  «ight, 
The  hiUs  were  shrouded  by  approaohing  night } 
The  laborer  hastened  from  his  dally  care, 
The  cattle  oeased  with  him  in  toll  to  share ; 
The  feathered  songster  left  his  leaf^  throne, — 
All,  aU  is  silent,  we  are  left  alone." 

Man's  activity  has  ceased — the  city  lies  in  repose 
— ^but  the  restless  sea  still  washes  the  trending 
shore  with  its  monotonous  tones ;  it  tir^  the  ear, 
but  never  tires  itself.  Our  pleasant  visit  is  ended, 
and  has  brought  healthful  fatigue.    So 

«*Oat,  brief  candle," 

and  let  us  seek  that  repose  which  to  tha  laboring; 
man  is  sweet. 


VALUE  OF  HAT  CAPS. 

On  Friday,  the  first  day  of  Auguat,  we  had  a 
small  field  of  oats  cut  which  were  wet  by  showers 
before  they  were  fairly  v^ilted.  It  was  two  or  three 
days  before  they  were  sufficiently  dry  to  be  cocked, 
owing  to  the  frequent  and  sudden  showers.  When 
cocked,  they  were  coveted  with  unpainted  cotton 
cloth  caps,  and  remaioed  in  that  position  five  days. 
One  cock  was  left  uncovered — ^that  was  soaked  to 
the  bottom,  and- when  dried,  had  lost  that  peculiar 
aroma  whicLall  good  fodder,  when  perfectly  cured, 
gives  out.  The  covered  cocks  were  wet  on  the 
edges  near  the  grqund,  but  a  large  portion  of  each 
was  dry,  and  after  being  exposed  to  the  sun  a  few 
hours,,  were  bright  and  sweet.  Half  the  cost  of  the 
caps  was-sased  in  this  single  crop. 
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RURAL  ECOVOHT  OF  THE  BRITISH 
ISLE£k-iro.  17. 

FRANCE. 

It  may  make  the  views  developed  in  these  num- 
bers still  clearer,  if  we  compare  the  agriculture  of 
France,  in  a  few  particulars,  with  that  of  England. 

France  is  one  of  the  finest  countries  m  the 
world.  Its  soil  and  climate  are  both  superior  to 
those  of  England.  This  is  the  testimony  of  Arthur 
Young,  and  of  all  observers.  Take  the  thirty-six 
departments  which  are  grouped  around  Paris,  and 
you  find  in  them  forty  millions  of  acres,  which  sur- 
pass in  quality,  as  they  do  in  extent,  the  twenty- 
six  millions  of  English  acres.  You  find  scarcely 
any  mountains,  few  natural  marshes,  extensive 
olains,  sound  almost  throughout,  a  soil  sufiiciently 
deep,  and  of  a  nature  most  suitable  for  production, 
rich  deposits  in  the  broad  valleys  of  the  Seine  and 
the  Loire,  and  their  tributaries,  a  climate  not  so 
moist  but  warmer  than  that  of  England,  less  &vor- 
able,  perhaps,  to  meadow  vegetation,  but  more  stut- 
able  for  ripening  wheat  and  other  grains ;  all  the 
products  of  England,  obtained  with  less  trouble, 
and  in  addition  other  valuable  products,  such  as 
sugar,  tobacco,  wine,  fruits,  textile  and  oleaginous 
plants.  It  would  be  easy  to  carry  out,  step  by 
step,  the  comparison  between  France  and  Englandf, 
ana  the  result  would  show  the  marked  superiority 
of  the  French  soil ;  that  there  are  no  lands  so  bad, 
in  France,  for  which  worse  may  not  be  found  in 
England,  nor  so  rich  in  Eneland,  which  may  not 
he  equalled  or  even  surpassed,  in  France. 

The  French  landscape  is  peculiar  and  character- 
istic. The  coimtry  is  comparatively  level,  and 
fences  almost  unknown.  Here  and  there  is  a 
chateau,  or  large  farm-house,  with  its  appendages. 
But  the  common  or  laboring  people  live  chiefly  in 
villages,  scattered  about  like  islands  over  the  face  of 
the  country,  with  the  spire  of  the  church  over-top- 
ping the  cluster  of  houses.  These  villages,  with  a 
paved  stl'eet  running  through  them,  more  resemble 
compact  towns,  than  they  do  our  country  villages. 
While  the  English  farmer8,with  Protestant  indepen- 
dence, live  in  their  solitary  and  remote  farm-houses ; 
the  French  country  people  congregate  in  these  com- 
pact villages,  for  social  enjoyment,  and  to  celebrate 
the  rites  and  festivals  of  the  Catholic  church,  going 
every  momuig  a  good  distance  to  their  field  la- 
bors. 

The  French  farmer  is  of  a  happier  temperament 
then  the  English,  but  less  energetic,  and  self-sus-' 
iaiued  and  persistent;  he  is  more  economical,  and! 
will  live  well  on  a  smaller  income  than  the  English  I 
farmer.    The  love  of  a  country  life  is  not  part  of  j 
the  nature  of  a  Frencliman,  as  it  is  of  an  English- 
man ;  if  he  prospers  and  wishes  to  play  a  part,  his 
heart  turns  more  towards  Paris  than  to  his  estate. 
France,  too,  has  been  a  country  of  conscriptions,  of 
war,  of  revolution,  sometimes  of  anarchy,  twice  of 
invasions,  never  of  liberty.    The  elements  of  socie- 
ty are  volcanic,  and  political  shock p,  at  intervals 
not  infrequent,  scatter  and  waste  the  accumulations 
of  capital,  and  impede  the  national  progress  in  ag- 
riculture, as  in  all  arts. 

But  let  us  leave  these  details,  and  compare,  first, 
the  sheep  husbandry  of  the  two  countries.  The 
whole  British  Islanoa  contain  sixty-two  millions  of 
acre?,  and  support  thirty-five  millions  of  sheep; 
while  Fran'»'»  -contains  one  hundred  and  six  millions 


of  acres,  and  supports  the  saane  number.  In  m^ 
portion  to  its  ams,  France  should  support  sixty 
millions  of  sheep.  But  the  difference  between  the 
two  countries  becomes  more  striking,  if  we  com- 
pare France  with  England  prq)er,  which  Ium  thir- 
ty millions  of  sheep,  on  thirW  millions  of  acres,  or 
one  sheep  to  eacn  acre.  France,  on  the  other 
hand,  devotes  three  acres  to  one  sheep-^so  that 
England  proper,  in  the  proportion  of  acres,  has 
three  times  as  many  sheep  as  France. 

All  that  France  has  done,  in  the  last  eighty 
years,  to  improve  the  race  of  sheep,  may  be  summed 
up  almost  entirely  in  the  statement,  that  France 
has  introduced  the  Merinos  from  Spain ;  she  has 
not  improved  her  breeds  nor  developed  their  size 
and  weight  ^  France  has  made  the  wool  of  its 
sheep  the  primary  object,  and  not  meat.  Eng- 
land, on  the  other  hand,  has  made  meat  the  prin- 
cipal product  of  her  flocks,  and  wool  tiie  mccesaa- 
ry  product  The  sheep  of  England  average,  in  net 
weight  of  meat,  80  pounds  each  ;  those  of  France 
40  pounds  each.  Of  her  flock,  England  slaughters 
annually,  ten  millions ;  the  sheep  of  France  not  be- 
ing precocious,  France  slaughters  annually  mght 
millions.  England  obtains  firom  her  flock  d^t 
hundred  milhons  of  pounds  of  meat,  annually; 
France,  from  her  flock,  three  hundred  and  twenty 
millions  of  pounds.  The  weight  of  wool  on  the 
English  sheep,  from  their  size,  is  greater  than  on 
French  sheep ;  but  the  quality  of  French  wool  is 
superior  to  that  of  English  wool  Therefore,  the 
product  of  wool  from  the  flocks  of  the  two  coun- 
tries may  be  called  equal,  in  value ;  thou^  the 
English  think  they  have  an  advantage  in  this  re- 
spect, of  twelve  or  flfteen  per  cent  Inasmncb,  as 
England  /eeds  three  sheep  on  the  number  of  acres 
on  which  France  feeds  one,  and  as  the  produce  of 
English  sheep  is  more  than  double  that  of  French 
sheep,  the  conclusion  to  which  we  are  brought,  in 
regard  to  the  sheep  husbandry  of  the  two  coun- 
tries is,  that  the  return  of  an  English  sheep  fiurm  is 
six  times  greater  than  that  of  a  French  one. 

Compare  the  agriculture  of  the  two  countries,  in 
respect  to  cows  and  their  produce.  France  pos- 
sesses four  millions  of  cows,  and  Great  Britain 
three  millions.  The  French  work  their  cows,  and 
inure  them  to  labor,  whereby  they  become  a  strong 
and  hardy  race,  and,  in  consequence  of  want  of 
care,  bad  food  and  labor,  lose  their  milking  quali- 
ties. Three-fourths  of  the  French  oows  are  not 
really  milch  cows,  which  all  the  English  are.  Ob- 
seryinff  Frenchmen  are  of  the  opmion  that  the 
United  Kingdom  milks  from  its  tnree  millions  Oa 
cows,  double  the  quantity  of  milk,  which  France 
does  from  her  four  millions.  Owin^  to  the  num 
ber  of  manufacturing  towns  and  cities  with  which 
England  is  crowded,  the  English  former  sells  his 
milk  at  four  cents  a  quart,  while  the  price  of  milk 
in  France  is  two  cents  a  quart  It  is  supposed, 
therefore,  that  while  the  French  farmen  realize 
twenty  millions  of  doUara,  annually,  as  the  produce 
of  four  millions  of  cows,  the  Englisn  farmers  realize 
eighty  millions  of  dollars,  as  the  product  of  three 
millions. 

Of  cattle.  Great  Britain  supports  eight  million 
head,  of  the  most  improved  breeds,  never  worked, 
perfect  animals,  fed  and  developed  so  as  to  yield 
the  greatest  weight  of  butchen'  meat,  at  the  earli- 
est age,  and  killed  at  the  precise  period  when  the 
animals  have  reached  maximum  growth.  France 
supports  ten  million  head  of  unimproved  breeds, 
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many  of  them  worked  to  an  age  when  growth  has 
long  ceased,  that  is,  after  the  period  when  the  food 
consumed  by  them  contributes  to  their  growth ;  and 
many  of  them  killed  as  calyes,  at  a  period  when 
growth  ia  most  rapid.  Great  Britain  slaughters, 
aiAnally,  two  million  head  of  cattle,  of  an  average 
weight  of  600  pounds ;  France  slaughters  annually 
four  million. head,  all  of  an  average  weight  of  240 
pounds.  At  ten  cents  a  pound,  the  butchers'  meat 
of  two  millions  of  British  cattle  would  pay  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  millions  of  dollars;  while  the 
butchers'  meat  of  four  millions  of  French  cattle 
would  pay  ninety-six  millions  of  dollars. 

But  that  I  may  avoid  wear)'ing  the  reader  with 
statistics,  it  may  be  said  in  a  few  words,  comparing 
the  total  production  of  the  two  agricultures,  that 
while  France,  as  a  whole,  produces  ten  dollars  an 
acre,  England  proper  produces  twenty  dollars. 
The  animal  proauce  alone  of  an  English  farm  is 
equal  to,  at  feast,  the  total  produce  of  a  French 
iarm  of  equal  area — all  the  vegetable  production 
being  additional.  Taking  the  three  principal  kinds 
of  domestic  animals,  sheep,  oxen,  and  pigs,  the 
English  obtain  from  these  four  times  more  than 
the  French  do  in  meat,  milk  and  wool  Compar- 
ing the  wheat  raised  in  France,  with  all  its  acres, 
it  does  not  average  more  than  two  bushsls  to  the 
comparing  all  the  wheat  raised  in  England 


acre 


to  all  its  acres,  it  averages  foiur  bushels  to  the  acre. 
But  the  most  striking  feature,  in  comparing  the 
two  agricultures,  is  that  while  the  animal  produce 
of  England  is  (preater  in  value  than  the  vegetable 
produce,  the  animal  produce  of  France  is  less  than 
naif  the  value  of  the  vegetable  produce.  This  is  a 
most  instructive  statement  to  fanners  of  every 
country :  for  it  may  be  laid  down  as  an  axiom  in 
agriculture,  that  when  the  animal  produce  of  the 
country  is  equal,  in  value,  to  the  vegetable,  its  ag- 
riculture is  prosperous,  and  when  the  animal  falls 
far  short,  in  value,  of  the  vegetable  produce,  its 
agriculture  is  in  an  unsatisfactory  conoition.  We 
have  seen  in  Ireland  how  poor  its  agriculture  was, 
and  the  fact  stood  before  us,  that  its  animal  pro 
duce  was  far  below  its  vegetable,  in  value ;  we  see 
the  same  thing  in  France ;  while  in  England,  we 
find  a  rich  agriculture,  accompanied  by  the  fact, 
that  its  animal  produce  is  greater  in  value  than  its 
vegetable.  The  reason  is  plain  enough,  to  wit, 
that  the  great  means  of  increasing  the^  fertility  of 
the  soil  are  the  manures  of  domestic  animals.  If  I 
sould  vmte  but  one  lesson  on  the  dooi^post  of  eve- 
ry farm-house  in  the  land,  it  would  be  this: — |'It 
is  Uve  stock  which  makes  an  ungrateful  soil  avaib- 
ble."  Agricultural  societies,  farmers'  clubs,  wise 
and  grave  men  in  legislative  halls,  assemble  to  dis- 
cuss the  subject  of  manures,  and  memorialize,  re- 
specting guano  islands;  and  it  is  well,  and  wise 
suggestions  are,  doubtless,  made ;  but  this  lesson 
should  be,  fir^t,  inculcated  on  every  farmer,  that  he 
must  first  of  all  bring  his  farm  and  his  live  stock 
into  such  a  condition,  and  into  such  a  relation  to 
each  other,  that  his  live  stock  shall  be  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  his  acres,  and*in  such  a  pro- 
portion, that  his  annual  animal  produce  on  his 
&rm  shall  at  least  equal  the  vegetable  in  value ; 
then,  if  he  have  not  manure  enpu^h,  or  knows  not 
how  to  make  it,  or  how  to  apnly  it,  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage, ''let  him  consult  the  orethren.*'  This  les- 
son may,  perhaps,  be  neglected  on  new  western 
lands,  during  the  brief  days  of  their  virgin  fertility ; 
but  it  cannot  be  ignored  long  in  northern  countries 
without  sad  results.  u. 


LENGTH  OF  TREE  ROOTS. 

The  practice  adopted  by  many  cultivators  of  fruit, 
shows  that  the  distance  to  which  the  trees  extend 
their  roots  is  but  very  imperfectly  comprehended 
or  understood.  We  allude  more  particularly  to  the 
practice  of  digging  or  loosening  small  circles  of 
earUi  at  the  root  of  the  trunk,  or  of  working  the 
soil  up  mellow  but  a  short  distance  ofi.  We  have 
recently  made  some  measurements  to  prove  the 
length  of  the  roots  of  the  peach  tree.  A  number 
of  young  trees  of  equal  size,  and  all  of  the  same 
variety,  (tbe  Tillotson,)  were  set  on  a  piece  of  ground 
of  uniform  quality,  at  the  same  time.  They  were 
equally  cultivated  for  two  or  three  years,  and  grew 
alike.  For  the  past  two  years,  the  ground  has  been 
allowed  to  become  covered  with  grass,  which  has 
been  pastured ;  but  near  one  side  of  the  orchard,  a 
heap  of  old  straw,  nuinure,  &c,  has  been  deposited 
but  has  not  been  worked  into  Uie  soil,  consequently 
all  the  fertility  which  the  roots  have  obtained  has 
soaked  into  the  soiL  The  trees  are  now  about  two 
and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  and  ten  feet  high  to 
the  tip  of  the  highest  branches. 

The  following  are  the  effects  of  the  heap  of  ma* 
nure  and  litter,  already  described.  The  tree  which 
stood  within  two  feet  of  this  heap,  and  whose  roots 
could  fireely  extend  under  it  on  one  side,  has  made 
a  grovFth  of  shoots  the  past  season,  mare  Hum  foxir 
ML  and  a  ha^long.  'The  next  tree,  seven  feet  o% 
had  grown  m>er  two  fed.  The  third  tree,  fifteen  feet 
off,  made  a  growth  ot  fourteen  inches.  The  fourth 
tree,  twenty-three  feet  off,  and  all  others  ait  greater 
distances,  made  no  growth  more  than  about  eight 
inches.  The  fourteen-inch  shoots  il^eighed  about 
triple  the  eight-inch  shoots,  and  the  two-feet  shoots 
fifteen  times  as  much,  those  which  grew  four  and  a 
half  feet  about  seventy  times  as  much. 

This  experiment  proves  conclusively,  that  trees 
ten  feet  high  will  send  off  their  roots  in  search  of 
nourishment  to  a  distance  of  fifteen  feet,  and  what 
they  thus  get  on  one  side  only,  or  through  about 
on^-fourth  part  of  their  roots,  vrill  increase  their 
shoots  to  triple  weight.  Consequently,  if  a  tree  of 
this  size  stood  in  grass,  a  circle  of  fertility  thirty 
feet  in  diameter,  or  fifteen  feet  distant  on  each  ude, 
would  greatly  increase  its  thrifliness;  decidedly 
more,  accordmg  to  our  own  experiments,  than  if  a 
circle  only  four  feet  in  diameter  were  dug  about 
the  foot  of  its  trunk. 

If  the  circle  of  fertility  were  only  fourteen  feet  in 
diameter,  or  approached  within  seven  feet,  the  re- 
sult woidd  be  quadrupled,  according  to  the  prece- 
ding experiments. 

Altogether,  these  results  show  the  great  impoi^ 
tance  of  broadcast  cultivation,  and  that  young  trees 
only  ten  feet  high,  and  two  and  a  half  inches  in  di- 
ameter, even  if  placed  thirty  fed  apart,  have  already 
extended  tiieir  roots  so  fiu:  as  to  meet  together. 

An  experiment  was  made  by  the  celebrated  Je- 
thro  Tull,  to  determine  the  length  of  the  roots  of 
the  turnip.  A  piece  of  hard  and  sterile  ground  was 
selected,  and  an  oblong  space  dug  out  of  it,  about 
a  foot  wide  at  one  end,  and  eight  feet  wide  at  the 
other.  This  space  was  filled  with  rich  earth,  and  a 
row  of  turnips  planted  along  the  middle.  Those  at 
the  narrow  ena  were  smallest,  and  they  continued 
to  become  larger  all  the  way  to  the  wide  end,  show- 
ing that  the  roots  firom  the  bottoms  of  these  bulbs, 
extended  four  feet  each  way.  Doubtless  the  fibres 
from  the  roots  of  most  weeds  and  other  plants  are 
quite  as  long*  and  if  so,  the  fidlacy  is  evident  of  the 
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practice  commonly  adopted,  of  leaving  a  narrow 
atrip  or  small  circle  for  cultivation,  where  young  or- 
chards are  planted  with  other  crops.  Suppose,  for 
example,  that  a  crop  be  planted  within  two  feet  of 
a  row  of  trees ;  the  roots  would  extend  beyond  the 
trees,  and  withdraw  much  nourishment  which  the 
latter  ought  to  retain.  If  the  roots  of  the  crop  were 
only  four  feet  long,  a  strip  of  unoccupied  land  should 
be  left  ei^ht  feet  wide,  without  taking  the  roots  of 
the  trees  mto  the  account  If  the  latter  were  only 
four  feet  also,  then  the  vacant  and  cultivated  strip 
would  have  to  be  sixUen  feet  wide.  But  in  two  or 
three  years  the  tree  roots  would  extend  much  fur^ 
theri  and  occupy  all  the  sur&ce« — Country  GenL 


MT  FIRST  WHISTLE. 

Of  all  the  toyt  I  have  ever  known, 

I  lored  that  whltlle  best ; 
It  wms  mj  flnt,  It  was  my  own, 

And  I  was  doably  bleat. 

'Twas  Satarday,  and  afternoon, 

That  eeboolboy's  Jubilee, 
When  the  young  heart  Is  all  In  tune, 

From  book  and  ferule  free. 

I  then  wai  in  my  seyenth  year ; 

The  birds  were  all  a-alng!ng ; 
AboTe  a  brook  that  rippled  olear 

A  willow  tree  was  swinging. 

My  brother  Charles  was  very  'oate, 

He  elimbed  that  willow  tree ; 
He  cut  a  branch,  and  I  was  mute 

Th|  while  with  ecstasy. 

With  penknife  did  he  cut  it  round, 

And  gare  the  bark  a  wring ; 
He  shaped  the  mouth,  and  tried  the  sound. 

It  was  a  glorious  thing! 

I  blew  that  whistle,  full  of  Joy, 

It  echoed  o'er  the  ground  ; 
And  never  since  that  simple  toy 

Such  musio  have  I  found. 

I've  seen  blue  eyes,  I*ve  tasted  wines, 

With  many  toys  been  blest. 
But  backward  memory  still  Inclines 

Ts  love  the  whistle  best. 


For  the  Neuf  England  Farmer, 

HISTORY  OF  THE  SWALLOW  FAMILY. 

No.  1. 

BT  LEANDER  WETHEBELL. 

Already  has  the  culmination  of  summer  passed. 
The  luxuriant  verdure  and  freshness  of  the  meadows, 
the  pasture  and  the  forest,  have  faded  and  are  fast 
vanishing  away.  The  insects  and  the  hire's,  which 
are  the  harbingers  of  the  advent  of  spring  and  sum- 
mer, also  perve  to  remind  the  careful  observer  of 
summer's  decay  and  final  departure.  As  the  fresh- 
ness of  childhood  and  youth  soon  fiide  from  the  hu- 
man face,  however  carefully  cherished,  so  does  the 
bvely  freshness  of  summer  give  place  to  mature 
autumn.  Of  the  numerous  birds  that  indicate  the 
near  approach  of  summer,  there  is,  perhaps,  none 
that  is  regarded  as  a  more  sure  precursor  of  that 
season  of  flowers  thun  the  swallow.  So  does  its 
early  departure  remind  the  disciple  of  nature,  that 
the  summer  is  fast  waning.  If  the  swallow,  fire-fly 
and  rose-bug  remind  us  of  early  summer,  so  does 
the  drumming  of  the  locust,  or  dog^day  fly,  and  the 
ahrilling  of  the  fall  cricket,  and  the  departure  of 


the  swallow  remind  us  that  autumn  is  nigh,  evea 
at  the  door.  How  charming  and  inspiring  these 
voices  of  the  seasons.  How  strikingly  they  pro- 
claim the  wisdom  and  the  goodness  of  God ;  and 
happy  is  he,  whose  soul,  by  culture,  is  attune^o 
these  rich  harmonies,  for  he  has  enjoyment  and 
pleasure  that  the  multitude  know  nothing  of,  any 
more  than  the  blind  do  of  color,  or  the  deaf  of  to* 
cal  sounds. 

The  Barn  Swallow,  Hirundo  nistiea  of  Audubon, 
H,  Americana  of  Wilson,  and  H.  rufa  of  Gmelin, 
and  others,  is  known  to  almost  everybody  that 
knows  any  bird  by  the  common  name,  called  bam 
swallow,  from  the  feet  of  their  generally  building 
their  nests  in  the  barn.  Eveir  body  seems  to  wef 
come  with  enthusiastic  delight  the  swallows  on 
their  first  appearance  as  the  heralders  of  the  re- 
turn of  joyous  and  flowery  summer,  for  a  train  of 
delightful  ideas  and  emotions  at  once  fill  the  mind. 
Of  all  the  bird  families,  there  is  none,  probably — 
except  the  humming-bird — that  surpasses  the  swal- 
low m  swiftness  of  flight  and  habits  of  activity  on 
the  wing.  What  a  striking  contrast  in  this  respect 
between  the  swallow  and  most  other  birds.  Wil- 
son makes  the  following  calculation :  ''Let  us  sup- 
pose that  the  swallow  flies  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  a 
minute,  which  I  believe  to  be  within  the  truth ;  and 
that  it  is  so  engaged  for  ten  hours  a  day,  and  fur- 
ther, allowing  that  it  lives  ten  years,  it  would  fly  in 
this  time,  2,190,000  miles,  equal  to  87  times  round 
the  globe."  And  yet,  it  is  claimed  and  advocated 
by  some  that  this  wonderful  aerial  seraph,  as  it 
were,  on  the  approach  of  winter,  aye,  before  sum- 
mer is  gone,  descends  to  the  bottom  of  lakes,  ponds, 
rivers  and  brooks,  and  there  hibernates  with  toads, 
and  frogs,  and  snakes,  and  eels,  and  salamanders, 
and  lizards,  and  snappinj^  turtles ;  or,  according  to 
other  wise  ones,  seeks  wmter  quarters  in  some  hol- 
low tree,  where  squirrels  and  reptiles  sometimes 
make  theur  dwelling  plaoe  durmg  the  winter,  and 
there  remains  until  the  return  of  spring,  in  a  state 
of  torpidity.  Other  birds,  it  is  admitted  by  these 
writers,  are  migratory,  and  fly  away  to  warm  re- 
gions to  spend  the  cold  season.  But  the  swallow, 
whose  wing  power  is  superior  to  all,  it  is  claimed 
and  maintained,  doses  away  the  winter  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a  mill-pond  or  lake,  with  the  reptile  genus, 
about  the  lowest  order  of. creation.  Such  murd 
notions  are  not  really  worthy  of  refutation.  The 
wonder  is  that  such  an  hypothesis  can  find  a  single 
advocate.  Yet  there  are  those  in  New  England, 
aye,  in  Boston,  sometimes  called  the  Athens  of 
America,  who  maintain  this  absurdity,  without  ant 
iinglt  authadicaitd  fiict  to  confirm  it. 

Says  Audubon,  the  bam  swallow  first  appears  in 
New  Orleans  about  the  middle  of  Feb. ;  in  tne  Mid- 
dle States  from  the  first  to  the  middle  of  April ; 
and  arrive  in  New  England  from  the  first. to  the 
tenth  of  May.  At  the  close  of  the  breeding  season, 
the  swallows  prepare  to  depart  toward  the  South, 
leaving  hereabouts  soon  after  the  20th  of  August. 
For  several  days  before  they  take  their  final  depar- 
ture, they  may  be  observed  collected  in  family 
groups  on  the  roofs  of  bams,  dead  trees  and  fences, 
as  if  engaged  in  social  converse  about  the  migrato- 
ry joumey  soon  to  be  undertaken.  The  thought 
of  sadness  comes  over  the  mind  as  one  contem- 

J)lates  their  departure,  to  be  absent  at  the  South 
or  almost  three-fourths  of  the  year,  as  he  views 
them  for  the  last  time  in  their  accustomed  place, 
on  the  bright  morning  preceding  the  day  of  their 
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departure,  iust  ready  to  rise  high  above  the  trees 
to  pnrsiie  tneir  journey. 

They  lisit  the  Nortn  in  pairs,  and  return  to  the 
South  in  flocks.  It  is  now  a  favorable  opportunity 
to  notice  from  day  to  day,  for  a  few  days,  the  hal^ 
its  of  these  cheerfiil  and  happy  birds.  They  seem 
remaikdbly  sociable  and  lively.  Let  persons  be 
stationed  in  a  line  southward,  and  note  tneir  obser- 
Tations,  and  these  flocks  will  be  seen  journeying 
toward  the  tropics.  Says  Audubon : — **I  saw  flocks 
of  swallows  for  several  days  near  St.  Augustine, 
just  preceding  Dec.  Ist.**  He  was  of  the  opinion 
that .  they  wintered  along  the  South  coast  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  habits  of  the  bam  swallow  are  very  interest- 
ing, and  pretty  well  known,  even  to  the  most  care- 
less observers.  Let  the  readers  of  the  J^ew  Eng- 
land Fhrmar  observe  the  day  of  Ihe  swallow's  oe- 
parture,  this  summer,  the  day  when  you  see  the 
last  flock,  and  note  it  down  in  your  daily  journal. 


For  the  Hew  Bng^and  Fanner, 

DEEP  FLOWmO. 

BT  F.  HOLBBOOK. 

Mt  Friend  Beown  :— I  was  pleased  with  the 
article  in  a  late  number  of  the  Farmer,  from  your 
able  Northampton  correspondent,  E.  C,  on  the 
subject  of  Deep  Plowing.  So  far  as  I  know,  his 
views  are  entirely  correct;  and  the  good  results 
realized  from  gradually  deepening  his  plowing,  are 
such  as  I  should  expect  would  follow  his  practice. 
He  also  relates  the  instance  occurring  in  his  neigh- 
borhood, of  a  gentleman  from  Boston  having  at 
once  put  a  great  plow  beam  deep  into  land  which 
had  not  before  been  plowed  more  than  five  inches 
deep,  and  turning  up  a  large  mass  of  under  soil 
which  had  never  before  seen  the  day,  without  ma- 
nuring the  bnd  at  all,  and  finding  that  good  crops 
did  not  follow  the  practice,  he  and  his  neighbors 
concluded  that  deep  plowing  would  not  do,  that  it 
"^led  the  land."  This  is  by  no  means  a  singular 
and  solitary  case  of  indiscriminate  deep  plowing, 
and  of  incorrect  and  hasty  conclusions  drawn  there- 
from. Similar  cases  are  of  too  frequent  occur- 
rence, and  the  public  should  be  cautioned  against 
plunging  the  plow  into  a  poor  subsoil  at  hap-haz- 
ard. 

The  average  depth  of  plowing  in  New  England 
wfll  not  perhaps  exceed  five  to  six  inches.  Now 
take  two  farms  of  equal  soil  and  location,  equally 
manured  well,  and  otherwise  cultivated  alike,  ex- 
cept that  on  one  the  plowing  is  gradually  and  judi- 
ciously deepened  till  an  active  surface  soil  of  eight 
to  ten  inches  is  attained,  while  the  other  is  never 
plowed  more  than  five  or  six  inches  deep,  and  I 
feel  quite  sure  that  the  land  plowed  deepest  will 
produce  the  best  of  the  two,  and  be  worth  the  most 
in  after  years,  either  to  sell  or  to  keep.  Especial- 
ly will  the  advantages  of  deep  plowing  be  mani- 
fest, in  those  hot  and  dry  seasons  which  in  our  cli- 
mate so  frequently  occur,  when  the  crops  of  all 
kinds  will  be  much  more  likely  to  stand  through 


the  drought  and  yield  well  in  a  soil  deeply  worked, 
than  in  one  that  is  shallow,  with  perhaps  a  natural 
hard  pan  near  the  surface,  or  an  artificial  one,  pro- 
duced by  the  oft  repeated  action  of  the  sole  of  the 
plow  and  feet  of  the  oxen  or  horses,  in  an  invaria- 
bly shallow  furrow  channel. 

An  old  fHend  who  has  resided  now  twenty  years 
in  lUmois,  caHing  on  me  the  other  day,  remarked 
that  in  portions  of  that  State  the  farmers  were  al- 
ready  finding  it  advantageous  to  plow  deeper 
than  formerly,  when  the  land  was  new ;  that  on  his 
farm,  with  a  surface  soil  mostly  of  vegetable  mould, 
on  a  subsoil  of  clay,  he  was  now  succeeding  better 
in  the  production  of  crops,  by  deep  plowing,  not- 
withstanding that  the  surface  soil  is  somewhat 
worn,  than  he  did  formerly  by  shallow  plowing  and 
a  virgin  soil ;  and  that  every  third  or  fourth  year 
there  occurred  a  protracted  summer  drought,  which 
was  apt  to  spoil  the  corn  crop  planted  on  shallow 
furrows,  but  by  deeper  plowing  the  bad  efiects  of 
the  drought  were,  in  a  measure,  overcome,  and  a 
fair  yield  of  com  secured. 

From  several  years  of  practice  and  somewhat 
particular  observation,  I  am  persuaded  that  there 
are  but  very  few,  if  any,  lands  that  may  not  be 
benefited  by  gradually  deepening  the  soil,  say  an 
inch  or  two  at  each  breaking  up  from  grass,  until 
a  depth  of  eight  to  ten  inches  is  obtained.  The 
better  class  of  lands  will  of  course  be  susceptible  of 
a  deeper  tilth  than  could  perhaps  ever  be  conven- 
iently given  to  those  of  the  poorest  quality,  with 
naturally  a  very  thin  sur&ce  soil,  and  a  loose,  hun- 
gry, or  sour,  or  cold  subsoil.  The  former  will  also 
aUow  of  a  more  rapid  increase  in  depth  of  furrow 
than  would  be  advisable  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
latter.  Of  course,  no  one  can  reasonably  expect 
that  deep  plowing,  alone,  will  make  the  thin  primi- 
tive soils  of  New  England  highly  productive.  We 
cannot  at  the  best  do  much  at  farming  here,  with- 
out the  liberal  use  of  fertilizers  accompanying  good 
cultivation.  But  the  advocates  of  deeper  plowing 
than  commonly  prevails  claim  that,  in  connection 
with  good  farming  otherwise,  their  system  insures 
a  greater  improvement  of  the  farm  and  more  uni- 
formly good  crops,  taking  all  kinds  of  seasons  into 
view,  than  can  be  realized  from  a  shallow  tilth; 
that  land  deeply  and  thoroughly  plowed,  derives 
more  advantage  from  desirable  atmospheric  influ- 
ences, is  easier  to  work  in  the  after-cultivation  of  the 
crops,  and  susceptible  of  more  thorough  pulveriza- 
tion, than  can  be  attained  by  the  shallow  and  su- 
perficial plowing  which  too  commonly  prevails. 

But  as  remarked  at  the  outset,  a  portion  of  the 
community  need  to  be  cautioned  against  indiscrim- 
inate deep  plowing.  Many  persons  are  now  year- 
ly going  to  farming  from  other  business,  entering 
upon  their  new  calling,  or  what  was,  perhaps,  the 
pursuit  of  their  younger  and  happiest  days,  with 
much  enthufloasm  and  delight,  and  at  the  first  go- 
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off  at  fiirmiDg,  they  do  not  readily  see  how  there 
can  be  too  much  of  so  good  a  thing  as  deep  plow- 
ing. The  mistake  committed  by  the  'gentleman 
from  Boston,  as  related  by  your  Northampton  cor- 
respondent, is  therefore  of  frequent  occurrence. 
Land  of  inferior  quality,  especially  as  regards  the 
subsoils,  and  that  neyer  was  plowed  more  than  four 
to  six  inches  deep,  is,  perhaps,  at  once  plowed  ten 
or  twelve  inches  deep,  turning  up  a  huge  slice  of 
loose  and  hungry,  or  cold,  or  sour  subsoil,  and 
burying  the  manure  at  the  bottom  of  the  deep  fur- 
row, away  from  the  agents  of  decomposition,  where 
it  lies  perhaps  quite  inert ;  the  crops  are  planted 
on  the  deep  furrows,  and  not  succeeding  well,  the 
proprietor  is  perhaps  mortified  and  discouraged, 
and  concludes  that  deep  plowing  will  not  do.  Now 
the  great  point  is  to  study  the  nature  and  condi- 
tion of  the  soil  and  subsoil,  and  then  adapt  the 
practice  to  them.  In  some  cases,  where  the  sub- 
soil is  quite  good,  and  manure  can  be  plentifully 
applied,  even  if  the  land  has  heretofore  been  plow- 
ed shallow,  a  furrow  eight  or  nine  inches  may  at 
once  be  taken,  with  benefit  to  the  land  and  all  the 
crops  of  the  rotation  following — especially  if  fine 
compost  is  plentifully  and  thoroughly  intermingled 
with  the  under  soil  now  turned  up  to  the  surface, 
by  cross  plowing  to  the  depth  of  four  inches.  The 
after-cultivation  of  the  crop  also  will  stir  the  sub- 
soil and  manure  up  together.  It  is  a  good  practice 
in  such  cases,  to  leave  the  sod,  or,  what  was  before  the 
deep  plowing,  the  surface,  underneath  through  the 
whole  rotation,  and  the  subsoil  on  top,  where  it  is 
made  active  by  the  compost  intermingled  with  it, 
and  by  the  modifjdng  influences  of  the  atmosphere. 
If,  when  preparing  this  land  for  grain  and  grass 
seeds,  the  sod  is  thus  left  undisturbed  beneath,  and 
the  seeds  are  cast  upon  the  subsoil  turned  up  at  the 
first  plowing,  the  new  surface,  while  the  land  lies 
in  mowing,  will  be  filled  with  the  thickly  matted 
sward,  so  that  by  the  time  the  land  again  needs 
plowing,  this  portion  that  was  originaUy  subsoil, 
will  be  well  charged  with  vegetable  matter,  and  be 
good,  active  soil,  adding  materially  to  the  depth  of 
the  soil  of  the  field.  This  I  call  good  fiurming. 
There  are  other  cases,  where,  the  subsoil  being  not 
so  promising,  but  still  not  very  forbidding,  the 
plowing  may  be,  advantageously  deepened  some 
two  inches  at  a  time,  till  the  desirable  depth  is  at- 
tained ;  and  there  are  others,  where  the  land  being 
decidedly  poor,  with  a  sour  and  deleterious  subsoil, 
the  plowing  cannot  be  profitably  deepened,  except 
by  a  very  gradual  process ;  though  still  a  little  at  a 
time  of  the  subsoil  may  be  brought  up  and  correct- 
ed by  good  tillage,  and  in  time  a  soil  of  comforta- 
ble depth  be  attained.  In  these  matters  one's  eyes 
and  observation  must  be  wide  awake,  and  his  own 
good  ju'^gment  must  be  the  guide  in  practice. 

I  have  sometimes  thought,  that  in  farming,  al- 
most more  than  in  any  other  business,  theories  and 


methods  in  themselves,  most  excellent,  are  hastily 
condemned   from    being   injudiciously    practiced^ 
while  it  is  wholly  the  bad  management  that  is  at 
fault,  and  should  be  condemned. 
Bral(Uboro\  Fl.,  ^tigutt  7, 1856. 
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OLB  GORDOir  ASB  HIS  LABDIIK 

John  Gordon,  who  died  near  Turrifi',  Bangshire. 
some  time  ago,  attained  the  age  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty-two.  All  the  travellers  who  chanced  to 
call  at  the  neighboring  inn  of  Turriff,  were  uniform- 
ly diitcted  by  the  landlady,  Mrs.  Wallace,  to  the 
cottage  of  the  natriarch,  "where  they  wad  see,"  she 
used  to  say,  ''tne  auldest  man  i'  Bangshire — av,  in 
a'  the  warld."  Among  the  visitors  one  day,  about 
the  close  of  harvest,  was  a  young  Englishman,  who, 
coming  up  to  the  door  of  the  cottage,  accosted  a 
venerfU)le  looking  man  employed  in  knitting  hose, 
with,  ''So  my  old  friend,  can  you  see  to  Eoit  at 
your  advanced  period  of  life  ?  One  hundred  and 
thirty-*two  is  truly  a  rare  age." 
"Deil's  in  the  man !  it  11  be  my  grandfather 
e're  seeking — I'm  only  seventy-three,  yell  find 
im  round  tne  comer  o'  the  hous."  On  turning 
round  the  corner,  the  stran^r  encountered  a  de- 
bilitated old  man,  whose  whitened  locks  bore  testi- 
mony to  his  having  long  passed  the  meridian  of  life, 
and  whom  the  stranger  at  once  concluded  to  be 
Jordon  hunself.  "You  seem  wonderfully  fresh,  roy 
good  sir,  for  so  old  a  man!  I  doubt  not  yon  have 
experienced  many  vicissitudes  in  the  course  of  your 
very  long  life."  "What's  your  wull,  sir  P"  inquired 
the  person  addressed,  whose  sense  of  hearing  was 
somewhat  impaired.  The  observation  was  repeat- 
ed. "O,  ye'U  he  wanting  my. father,  I  reckon — he*8 
i'  the  yard  there  I "  The  stranger  now  entered  the 
garden,  where  he  at  last  found  the  venerable  old 
man  busily  employed  in  digging  potatoes,  and  hum- 
ming the  "Battle  of  Harlaw."  "I  have  had  some 
difficulty  in  finding  you,  friend,  as  I  successtvelv 
encountered  your  grandson  and  son,  both  of  whom 
I  mistook  for  you ;  indeed,  they  seem  as  old  as 
yourself.  Your  labor  is  rather  hard  for  one  of 
your  advanced  age."  "It  is,"  replied  John;  "but 
X  am  thankfu'  that  I  'm  able  fort,  as  the  laddies^ 
puir  things,  are  no  very  stout,  now !" 

Glasgow  Hallway  JoumaL 


To  Ascertain  the  Weight  op  Hat  by  Meab- 
UREMENT.-r-We  observe  a  statement  going  the 
rounds  in  some  of  the  agricultural  journals,  that 
100  cubic  feet  of  hay  in  a  stack  or  mow,  make  a 
ton ! !  In  a  work,  published  some  years  ago,  we 
think  the  author  saia  268  cubical  feet  of  hay  in  a 
mow,  which  had  become  well  settled,  make  a  ton. 
"Hay  in  the  field-rick,"  says  Low,  weighs  some- 
what better  than  112  lbs.  the  cubic  yard,  after  be- 
ing comprised  in  the  stack,  it  weighs  from  140  to 
180  lbs.,  and  when  old  200  lbs."  Or  from  270  to 
482  cubic  feet  will  make  a  ton. 

We  have  had  considerable  experience  in  this 
matter,  as  we  put  up  a  building  some  ^ars  ago^ 
for  the  purpose  of  stowing  away  nay,  which  we  in« 
tended  for  market.  For  several  years  we  sold  hay 
from  this  building,  both  weighing  and  measuring 
the  quantity  sold,  till  at  last  we  came  to  thejoonclu- 
sion  that  weighing  was  unnecessary. 

Since  that,  we  nave  measured  large  quantities. 
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for  our  neighbors,  ivbo  have  sold  at  Tendues,  and, 
BO*  far  as  we  have  learned,  the  purchasers  were 
well  satisfied.  It  appears  to  apply  well  to  clear 
timothy,  and  clear  clover,  or  a  mixture  of  the  two. 
-Take  a  mow  of  12  or  15  feet  in  depth,  and  which 
has  been  filled  with  ha^,  as  it  was  drawn  from  the 
field,  and  has  been  lymg  till  spring,  and  measure 
Uie  length,  breadth  and  height  in  feet — multiply 
them  to  get  the  cubical  content.  For  instance—^ 
the  length  is  20  feet,  breadth  40  feet,  and  height 
16  feet— 20  times  40  make  800,  multiplied  by  16, 
equal  12,800  cubic  feet,  which  being  divided  by 
700,  the  number  of  feet  that  make  a  ton  of  2000 
lbs.,  will  give  1828^  lbs.  The  top  of  a  mow,  say 
about  one-third,  we  rate  at  800  feet  to  the  ton,  the 
middle  700  feet,  and  the  bottom  of  the  mow  at  600 ; 
80  the  whole  bulk  would  average  700  feet,  if  the 
mow  is  12  or  15  feet  deep,  i^ut  if  onlv  5  or 
6  feet  deep,  count  800  feet  tor  a  ton,  and  so  ac- 
cordingly with  other  bulks. — JSTew  Jtrsty  Farmer, 


PBnrCIPLBS  OF  AORICULTUBE. 

A  paper  was  recently  read  before  the  Farmers' 
Club  of  New  York,  by  Dr.  R,  L.  Waterbury,  which 
seems  to  have  conflicted  with  the  views  of  the  sa- 
Tans  of  that  illustrious  body,  consisting  of  Messra^ 
Mapes,  Waring,  tt  id  omnt  genus,  who  undertook 
to  answer  it.  On  reading  the  report  of  their  re- 
marks, Dr.  W.  found  it  necessary  to  disclaim  the 
Txews  attributed  to  him,  and  in  doing  so  gives  the 
porpert  of  the  paper  read  by  him  as  follows: — 

That  without  the  use  of  any  foreign  fertilizer, 
produce  enough  may  be  sold  off  from  a  farm  in 
most  portions  of  the  Union  to  pay  the  expense  of 
conducting  it;  and  yet,  by  judicious  management, 
the  soil  may  be  annually  improving  in  condition ; 

That  this  can  be  effectea  easiest  in  those  por- 
tions of  the  Union  where  the  value  of  land  is  the 
least,  and  where,  consequently,  the  farms  are  larg- 
est, and  the  longest  rotations  of  crops  can  be  prof- 
itably resorted  to ; 

That  no  system  of  farming  is  deserving  of  our 
attention  that  does  not  recognize  the  necessity  of 
&rm  exports ; 

That  a  State  may,  to  some  extent,  export  agri- 
tural  products,  without  diminishing  in  capability  to 
produce  them ; 

That  an  inspection  of  the  census  returns  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  State  of  New  York,  shows 
tiiatthe  amount  of  crops  of  this  State  has  increased 
for  the  last  ten  years  much  faster  than  the  area  of 
improved  lands  m  the  State,  and  that  consequently 
the  lands  cannot  be  '^running  out;" 

That  the  processes  of  Nature,  to  which  we  owe 
the  present  alluvia  condition  of  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  are  still  at  work,  and  that  land  left  entirely 
to  itself  will,  by  the  action  of  water  and  vegetation, 
improve  in  fertility ; 

That  the  process  of  tillage  alone  may  be  made 
to  accelerate  this  improvementi  and  help  to  provide 
for  the  necessary  waste  of  marketing ; 

That  rain  penetrates  the  porous  parts  of  the 
earth's  sarfiice,  and  percolates  through  them  until 
it  comes  to  impervious  strata,  and  that  it  runs  along 
this  impervious  strata  until  it  finds  egress  as  springs, 
•nd  that  spring  water  is  impregnated,  more  or  less, 
with  Mdine  substances ; 

That  the  evaporation  which  is  continaally  going 


on  of  the  water  from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  leaves 
the  saline  matter  in  the  surface,  as  but  a  small  part 
of  the  water  that  falls  as  rain  ever  reaches  the  sea ; 

That  the  mineral  springs  of  Saratoga  and  other 
localities,  are  exaggerated  illustrations  of  this  pro- 
cess, and  the  more  fertile  conditions  of  valleys  is  to 
be  in  part  referred  to  the  same  cause ; 

That,  in  the  present  thinly  populated  condition 
of  our  Continent,  the  true  purpose  of  American 
agriculture  at  this  time  is  to  wisely  direct  these 
natural  forces,  rather  than  apply  pinches  of  guano 
and  tea-spoonfuls  of  super^phosphates  to  individiial 
plants,  although  such  applications  may  pay  on  some 
farms,  and  probably  do  pay  well  on  all  market  gar* 
dining  operations. 

The  objection  to  soil  analysis  is  this : — 

The  difference  between  the  early  soil  of  Virginia 
and  the  same  soil  in  its  present  condition,  has  been 
made  by  the  loss  of  1,200  lbs.  of  alkalies  to  the 
acre,  fiut  this  1,200  lbs.  forms  not*quite  three 
ten-thousandths  (000.27)  of  the  soil  to  the  depth 
of  a  foot. 

The  idea  that  any^  amount  of  variation  within 
such  infinitesimal  limits  can  be  measured  and  de- 
fined by  QuafdUatioe  analysis,  is  absurd.  Top- 
dressing  of  the  same  amount  would,  in  the  same 
way,  fau  of  being  detected. 

That  directions  given  by  agricultural  chemists 
have  led  to  successml  results,  is  undoubtedly  true ; 
but  these  directions  have  been  founded  rather  upon 
experience  and  observation  than  upon  chemical  an- 
alysis. 

A  QAXDVS. 

Not  wholly  In  the  busy  world,  nor  quite 

Bejond  It,  bloomi  Uie  garden  that  I  love. 

News  from  the  hamming  dtj  comet  to  it 

In  wnnd  of  foneral  or  of  marriage  bells ; 

And,  litUng  mufBed  in  dark  leavei,  you  hear 

The  windy  clanging  of  the  minster  clock ; 

Although  between  it  and  the  garden  lies 

A  league  of  grass,  washed  by  a  slow,  broad  stream, 

That  stirred  with  languid  pulses  of  the  oar, 

Wares  all  its  lazy  lilies,  and  creeps  on. 

Barge-laden,  to  three  arches  of  a  bridge 

Crowned  with  the  minster'towers.  TsiiHTioir. 


Ro8SE*s  Telescope. — ^The  Earl  of  Rosse,  who 
has  recently  completed  another  telescope,  the  larg- 
est ever  made,  alluded,  at  a  meeting  in  London,  to 
its  effects.  He  said  that,  with  respect  to  the  moon, 
every  object  on  its  surface  of  100  feet  in  height 
was  now  distinctly  to  b^  seen;  and  he  had  no 
doubt  that,  under  very  favorable  circumstances,  it 
would  be  so  with  objects  sixty  feet  in  height.  On 
its  sur&oe  were  craters  of  extinct  volcanoes,  rocks, 
and  masses  of  stones,  almost  innumerable.  He 
had  no  doubt  that  if  such  a  building  as  he  was  then 
in  were  upon  the  surface  of  the  moon,  it  would  be 
rendered  ^tinctly  visible  by  these  instruments. 
But  there  were  no  signs  of  habitations  such  as 
ours — no  vestiges  of  architecture  remain  to  show 
that  the  moon  is  or  ever  was  inhabited  by  a  race 
of  mortals  similar  to  ourselves.  It  presented  no  ap- 
pearance  which  could  lead  to  the  supposition  that 
It  contained  anytiiing  like  the  green  fields  and  the 
lovely  verdure  of  this  beautiful  world  of  ours. — 
There  was  no  water  visible — not  a  sea  or  a  river, 
or  even  the  measure  of  a  reservoir  for  supplying 
town  or  factory— all  seemed  desolate. 
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The  fruit  froL,  which  tie  abore  porlioiu  were 
taken,  was  from  the  garden  of  the  Mesws.  J,  F.  C. 
Htde,  of  NewtoQ  Centre.  We  cannot  do  better 
than  give  Mr.  Domiing's  descriptioD  of  iL  Hi^ 
(sya  — "We  do  not  hesitate  to  pionounce  this  Amer- 
ican pear  the  richest  and  most  eiquiBitely  flaToreil 
nuiety  known.  In  its  highly  concentrated,  spicy, 
and  honied  flaTor,  it  is  not  aurpaased,  nor  indeed 
equalled,  by  any  European  variety.  When  «e  add 
to  tbin,  that  the  tree  is  the  heallhiest  and  hardiest 
of  all  pear  trees,  forming  a  fine,  compact,  sjinmet- 
licsl  head,  and  bearing  regular  and  abundant  crops 
in  clusters  at  the  enda  of  the  branchea,  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  ve  consider  no  garden  complete  withoul 
it.  Indeed,  we  think  it  indispensable  in  the  small- 
est garden.  The  stout,  abort-jointed  olive-coloreil 
wood  distinguishea  this  variety,  as  well  as  the  pe- 
culiar reddish-brown  color  of  the  fruit.  The  soil 
should  receive  a  top-drcaung  of  manure  frequently, 
irhen  the  size  of  the  pear  is  an  object.  The  Seckel 
pear  originated  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Seokel,  about 
four  miles  from  Philadelphia.  It  was  sent  to 
Europe  by  the  late  Dr.  Hosack,  in  1819,  and  the 
fruit  waa  pronounced  by  the  London  Horticultural 
Society,  exceeding  in  flavor  the  richest  of  their  au- 
tumn jteari. 

Fruit  small,  (except  in  rich  soils,)  regularly 
formed,  obovate.    Skin  browniah-gt«en  at  first,  be' 


coming  dull  yellowish-brown,  with  a  lively  i-usaet 
red  cheek.  Stalk  half  to  three-fourlhs  of  an  inch 
long,  slightly  curved,  and  act  in  a  trifling  depres- 
sion. Calyx  small,  and  placed  in  a  basin  scamelj 
at  all  simk.  Flesh  whitish,  buttery,  very  juicy  uhI 
melting,  with  a. peculiarly  rich,  spicy  flavor  anil 
aroma.  It  ripens  gradually  in  the  house,  from  th« 
end  of  August  to  the  laat  of  October. 


Essex  County. — We  are  pleased  to  learn  that 
(he  late  Dr.  Jon."*  0.  Tkeadwell,  who  recently 
died  in  Salem,  hna  by  legacy  left  the  Essex  County 
Agricalturai  Society  a  (arm  of  aevenly  acres  in  lh» 
town  of  Topsfleld,  to  be  used  as  an  experimental 
farm.  BleBsrogs  will  rest  on  the  memory  of  Iha 
man.  Why  has  not  a  similar  bequeathment  long 
before  tbb  been  made  in  old  Middlesex  P  If  men 
understood  better  what  would  perpetuate  thvir 
good  name,  they  would  often  give  their  {dulao- 
thiopy  «  difi'erent  direction. 


Soap. — Some  one  has  sent  us  a  glowing  descrip- 
tion of  this  article,  from  which  we  are  almost  led 
to  believe  that  it  would  wash  the  akin  of  an  Ethi- 
opian, white.  He  says  some  female  haa  written 
for  our  columns,  wba  has  been  experimenting  with 
soap,  and  has  found  borax  mixed  with  it  very  ooo- 
nomicaL    He  deaires  her  to  try  A  u  soap — well,  we 
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are  willing  she  shouldg — ^but  until  we  try  it  our- 
selves, can  neither  vouch  for  his  declarations,  nor 
add  any  experiments  of  our  own.  We  have  a  high 
regard  for  clean  linen,  and  for  the  ''ladies  hands," 
too ;  if  they  are  honestly  soft,  so  much  the  better. 
But  his  soap  comes  to  us  too  soft,  altogether.  We 
must  see  it,  feel  it,  rub  it,  lather  it,  wash  with  it, 
before  we  can  say  anything  more  to  the  women 
about  it. 

For  Iht  New  England  Farmer. 

nrauiBiEs  about  apple  trees. 

Xew  York,  Aug.  8«fc,  1856. 

Mr.  Editor: — In  a  recent  visit  to  my  place  at 
Westfield,  Mass.,  I  saw  a  number  of  your  work,  en- 
titled the  J^tw  England  Farmer.  I  was  very 
much  pleased  with  it,  and  read  every  chapter  with 
interest.  The  chapter  on  Launis,  in  particular, 
should  be  read  by  every  farmer  and  rural  improver 
of  the  land.  It  is  a  subject  in  which  our  farmers 
do  not  take  near  the  interest  they  should.  I  hope 
it  will  be  the  means  of  stirring  up  every  one  of 
your  numerous  readers  to  the  importance  of  the 
subject  Enclosed  you  will  find  two  dollars ;  please 
send  me  the  paper. 

In  this  connection  I  will  take  the  liberty  of 
troubling  you  with  a  few  questions  in  regard  to  the 
setting  out  of  a  couple  of  orchards  on  my  place. 
There  are  two  pieces  which  I  intend  planting  with 
apple  trees,  one  of  which  is  gravelly  land.  &  set- 
ting out  some  trees  last  year,  in  the  same  kind  of 
ground,  we  dug  holes  3  feet  deep  and  6  feet  across, 
which  we  fiUeawith  good  turf  soil  and  set  the  trees 
in  it,  and  in  the  fall  put  manure  around  them  a 
short  distance  from  the  body  of  the  tree.  Do  you 
think  the  above  a  good  plan?  My  object  is  to 
force  the  trees  all  that  is  possible.  My  other  piece 
is  meadow  land,  on  which,  heretofore,  I  have  first 
dug  holes  large  enough  to  admit  the  roots,  but  put 
manure  around  them  same  as  those  on  the  gravelly 
land.  Do  you  think  I  have  pursued  the  best  plan 
with  these  r  I  want  to  set  the  trees  a  sufficient  dis- 
tance apart  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  usual 
farm  crops.  Last  year  we  put  them  some  30  and 
some  40  feet  apart ;  this  year  we  thouffht  of  put- 
ting them  50  feet  apart.  Do  you  think  the  distance 
too  great  ?  Which  do  you  think  is  the  best  season 
to  set  trees  out,  spring  or  fall,  and  which  the  best 
place  to  get  them  from  to  set  out  in  Westfield  cli- 
mate? 

Last  year  we  set  our  trees  out  in  the  fall  and  got 
them  from  Parsons',  Flushing,  Long  Island,  and  out 
of  300  trees  nearly  40  have  died.  What  age  do 
you  think  it  is  best  to  have  the  trees  ?  What  are 
the  best  varieties  of  winter  apples,  that  is,  the  most 
profitable  to  raise  in  our  soil  ?  1  find  what  I  in- 
tended for  a  few  inquiries  have  become  a  long  list, 
but  I  hope  you  will  find  time  to  answer  them,  as 
many  of  the  farmers  in  our  vicinity  would  like  to 
have  }  our  opinions  very  much.  I  am  with  great 
respect,  your  friend,  C.  L.  Ingersoll. 

Remarks. — We  are  always  gratified  to  learn 
that  the  subjects  discussed  in  these  columns  are 
well  received,  and  are  afibrding  suggestions  for  im- 
provement. Indeed,  this  assurance,  often  freely 
exprest-ed,  forms  the  spring  of  action  with  us,  and  j 


strengthens  and  sustains  and  ennobles  the  calling 
in  which  we  are  engaged.  The  money  interest  of 
this  establishment,  to  the  proprietor,  we  know  to 
be  entirely  of  secondary  consequence,  as  the  income 
of  another  branch  of  industry,  already  immense.  Is 
more  than  sufficient  to  gratify  any  personal  ambi- 
tion of  a  man  self-taught,  self-made,  and  who  has 
the  happiness  and  welfare  of  the  world  at  heart. 
The  things  requisite  to  supply  our  own  simple 
wants  might  well  be  afibrded  by  the  acres  we  culti- 
vated, and  leave  us  sufficient  leisure  to  gratify  the 
taste  in  exploring  abstruse  subjects  and  treasur- 
ing up  the  lore  of  the  books,  did  not  the  prompt- 
ings of  duty  impel  us  to  strike  while  the  iron  is  hot, 
and  impart  to  the  waiting  world  portions  in  due 
season  of  such  as  has  been  committed  to  our  care. 

We  labor,  therefore,  with  a  happy  zeal  Our 
daily  walks  and  conversations  with  you  are  all  of 
the  most  pleasing  character.  We  impart  some- 
thing, but  gain  a  great  deal  more  from  you  through 
the  aid  of  your  pens  and  your  approbation  of  our 
enterprise. 

In  this  spirit  we  receive  and  reply  to  the  letter 
of  our  correspondent  from  New  York.  The  chap- 
ter on  Laxtms  was  written  by  our  Associate,  Judge 
French,  a  gentleman  qualified  by  observationa 
reading,  and  actual  experience,  to  write  correctly 
on  the  subject.  To  those  who  examine  his  grounds* 
laid  out  by  his  own  skill,  and  prepared  mainly  with 
his  own  hands,  no  testimony  of  ours  is  necessary. 
His  articles  are  not  only  written  with  a  graceful 
ease,  and  in  a  most  attractive  style,  but  as  Burke 
said  of  a  certain  kind  of  oratory,  they  go  home  to 
men's  business  and  bosoms.  They  all  have  a  direct 
practical  bearing,  which  at  once  pleases  all  practi- 
cal men,  while  the  purity,  vigor  and  ease  of  their 
style  attract  the  student  or  scholar. 

The  inquiries  of  our  correspondent  afford  us  an 
opportunity  to  speak  once  more  of  our  favorite  em- 
ployment, Hit  cultivation  of  trees.  There  is  no 
branch  of  husbandry  to  which  we  have  given  so 
much  attention,  and  none  in  which  we  have  been 
more  successful.  A  budded  or  grafted  tree  is  a 
fiGur  representation  of  civilization.  It  shows,  in  a 
degree,  the  advance  of  scientific  effect,  and  minisf- 
ters  greatly  to  the  necessities  of  man.  Could  we 
fix  the  doom  of  bad  spurits  beyond  the  great  river, 
it  should  be  no  worse  than  to  banish  them  to  a 
world  without  trees!  Trees  are  social,  living 
things.  They  have  a  language  all  their  own — they 
stand  between  us  and  the  fierce  Euroclydon  or  the 
burning  sun ; — amid  their  branches  the  birds  re- 
pose, and  cattle  quietly  ruminate  in  their  grateful 
shade.  They  condense  atmospheric  moisture  and 
renew  the  springs.  But  in  the  date,  the  almond, 
the  hickory,  and  numerous  other  nuts,  and  in  the 
apple,  pear,  peach,  plum,  and  a  variety  of  other 
fruits,  they  compose  a  very  considerable  amount  of 
the  food  of  roan.    They  warm,  shelter,  and  feed 
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U8 ;  they  take  up,  use,  and  purify  the  air  which  has 
been  exhausted  of  its  oxygen  by  man  and  the  animal 
kingdom,  and  give  great  beauty  to  the  landscape. 

By  mtadow  land  we  suppose  our  correspondent 
means  low  land  that  produces  the  common  upland 
grasses,  such  as  herds  grass  and  red-top.  The 
prevalent  opinion  hes  been  for  many  years  that 
low  and  rather  wet  lands  were  not  suitable  for  ap» 
pie  trees.  The  late  Mr.  Jambb  Bbown,  of  West 
Cambridge,  who  had  extensive  orcharding  on  almost 
aU  varieties  of  land,  informed  us  that  the  apple 
trees  on  his  low  lands,  had  for  many  years  pro- 
duced a  better  crop  than  those  on  the  hill  lands. 
They  will  not  flourish  long,  however,  where  standing 
water  remains  for  any  considerable  time. 

On  the  gravelly  land,  mulching  with  hay,  fine 
chips,  straw,  saw-dust,  or  fine  brush  is  of  great  ser- 
vice. The  latter  aflbrds  a  fine  material,  as,  while  it  suf- 
ficiently shades  the  ground  to  prevent  excessive  evap- 
oration, it  does  not  prevent  the  access  of  light  and 
heat.  In  the  fall  it  is  easily  removed  from  the 
stem  of  the  tree,  so  as  not  to  harbor  mice,  who  love 
to  feed  on  the  young  and  tender  bark.  After  trees 
have  been  well  manured  and  dug  about,  perhaps 
there  is  no  better  material  for  mulching  than  a  coat 
of  two  to  four  inches  of  old  and  fine  meadow  muck, 
which  should  be  spread  about  the  trte  in  a  circle  of 
six  feet  in  diameter.  Holes  to  receive  the  tree 
which  are  rix  feet  across,  and  eighteen  inches  deep 
are  liberal  On  land  with  a  hard  pan  three  feet 
deep  IB  undoubtedly  better,  if  one  can  afford  iL  If 
manure  is  mingled  with  the  earth  in  the  holes,  it 
should  be  well  decomposed.  If  applied  after  the 
tree  is  set,  it  should  be  slightly  dug  under  the  sur^ 
iboe. 

We  do  not  think  it  well  to  force  the  tree  to  an 
excessively  rapid  growth;  in  such  case  it  grows 
late  in  the  season,  so  that  the  wood  is  not  matured, 
is  liable  to  be  broken  by  the  winds  or  snows,  and 
IS  more  susceptible  to  the  cold.  A  regular  annual 
growth  of  from  ten  to  twenty  inches  on  the  leading 
branches  is  enough. 

There  is  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  as  to 
tiie  distance  of  trees  from  each  other.  If  too  near, 
tlie  limbs  soon  meet  and  obstruct  each  other,  and 
slmt  out  the  sun ;  and  the  difficulties  of  cultivation 
are  increased.  On  the  other  hand,  if  too  &r  apart, 
in  order  to  get  a  desirable  number  of  trees,  they 
would  cover  such  an  amount  of  land  as  few  farmers 
oould  find  manure  to  enrich  or  to  keep  under  cul- 
tivation. 

At  40  feet  apart,  27  trees  would  cover  an  acre, 
and  18i  acres  would  be  required  for  500  trees.  On 
our  small  New  England  farms,  where  there  is  usu- 
ally a  lack  of  manure,  the  true  course  is  to  plant 
trees  at  such  a  distance  from  each  other  as  will  en- 
able the  leading  branches  to  meet  when  the  tree 
oomes  to  maturity ;  the  ground  will  then  be  cov- 
ered, but  not  densely  so,  and  the  whole  of  it  occu- 


pied. If  at  matoiity  the  limbs  mingle  a  little,  it  is 
(>etter  to  shorten  them  in  than  to  cover  a  large 
space  by  setting  the  trees  farther  apart.  At  29 
feet,  we  get  51  trees  to  the  acre,  and  this,  in  our 
opinion,  is  better  than  to  go  over  more  giound  by 
setting  them  at  a  greater  distance.  However,  all 
(his  may  depend  on  circumstances.  If  land,  and 
teams  to  plow  are  plenty,  and  manure  is  abundant, 
40  feet  apart  may  not  be  too  much.  After  trees 
have  been  set  some  fifteen  years,  the  orchard  crop 
should  be  considered  a  distinct  crop,  and  the  trees 
must  not  be  robbed  of  their  supplies  by  com,  pota- 
toes, and  especially  the  small  grains.  The  soil 
ought  to  be  kept  loose,  and  in  good  condition,  by 
|«roper  applications  of  manure.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, the  orchard  will  pay  better  dividends 
than  banks,  railroads  or  manufacturing  stccks  usu- 
ally do. 

Opinions  vary,  also,  as  to  the  best  time  for  trans- 
planting apple  trees.  If  we  were  ready,  we  should 
not  hesitate  to  transplant  in  the  autumn ;  and  we  are 
not  aware  by  the  condition  of  any  trees  which  we 
have  observed,  that  there  is  any  advantage  in  the 
spring  over  the  autumn,  or  vice  versa.  If  the  trees 
nre  good  ones,  carefully  taken  up,  and  preserved  if 
kept  out  of  the  ground  long,  and  then  well  set, 
ninety-eight  out  of  a  hundred  ought  to  Hve  and 
grow  thriftily. 

We  prefer  trees  grown  north  of  us  for  trans- 
planting, and  those  two  years  from  the  bud  are 
more  certain,  under  the  common  management^ 
to  live  and  grow,  than  those  of  a  greater  age. 

The  Danvers  Winter  Sweet,  Winter  Green  Sweet, 
Jjadies'  Sweet  and  Russet  Sweet,  are  all  good  vari- 
eties. 

HEALTH. 

Heaven  never  nanted  a  richer  boon  than  health ; 
and  without  it,  aU  other  blessinj^  are  comparative- 
ly valueless.  Yet  it  is  often  hghlv  esteemed^  and 
carelessly  thrown  away,  and  never  fully  appreciated 
until  it  is  {[one.  I  have  seen  the  mistress  of  a  splen- 
did mansion,  surrounded  by  every  luxury  which 
wealth  can  command,  lying  upon  her  couch,  pale 
and  miserable,  fretful  and  unhappv.  Within  her 
reach  were  the  most  delicate  viands  and  exquisite 
fruits,  yet  she  oould  partake  of  none.  Health  war 
uo  longer  hers.  She  had  parted  with  it  for  the  sake 
of  gratiyinff  her  vanitv,  ov  wearing  thin  shoes,  to 
display  the  beauty  of  ner  tooU  snd  now,  when  con- 
sumption was  preying  upon  her,  she  repented  her 
folly,  but  it  was  too  late ;  and  tJiough  she  would 
willingly  give  all  that  she  possessed,  the  priceless 
treasure  could  not  be  recalled.  The  thin,  ghastly- 
looking  gentleman,  who  reclines  in  his  luxurious 
easv  chair,  with  his  gouty  foot  u^n  a  pillow,  sighs 
ana  groans  in  anguish,  and  thinks  of  the  many 
weary  nights  of  pain,  when  the  bed  of  down  and 
the  silken  covering  could  bring  him  no  repose. — 
How  he  envies  the  plough-boy  who  whistles  on  the 
green  fields,  whose  step  is  elastic,  and  whose  heart 
IS  light  and  gay  at  his  toil,  while  his  sleep  is  sound 
and  refreshing. 
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"What  is  wealth  to  the  invalid  but  a  bitter  mock- 
err  which  can  yield  no  happiness.  Then  prize  the 
rich  boon  of  health,  ye  who  possess  it,  and  lift  your 
hearts  in  gratitude  to  God,  even  though  your  lot 
may  be  one  of  povei^ty  and  toil. 


Fm  the  Nno  Bngland  FanMr» 

HOW  MUCH  EDTTCATIOH  FOB  THE 

FARMER  ? 

8nt,— *Tl9  trne  that  they  seot  me  to  eollege 

And  thought  there  wa»  in  it  no  hann, 
For  they  thought  that  a  little  more  knowledge 

Could  not  injure  my  work  on  the  form. 

They  said,  but  few  would  not  ny  it, 

That  culture,  expansion  of  brain, 
UlKbt  assist,  and  pierhaps  woald  repay  It, 

But  most  surely  not  injure  the  gnUu 

And  Is  there  in  tones  of  the  matin, 

in  chemistry,  argles,  the  cone. 
Or  In  botany,  Greek  or  the  Latin, 

Any  milk  that  will  nnrtaxe  a  drone  f 

I  went,  and  I  labored  with  pleasure. 

For  culture  of  mind  and  of  soul ; 
I  returned,  and  am  seeking  the  treasure 

For  to  clothe  and  to  nourish  my  whole. 

How  changed  is  the  home  of  my  childhood, 

No  fhade  trees,  nor  flowers  nor  lawn. 
Nor  stream  with  Its  grove  and  its  wild-wood, 

And  the  Joy  of  my  heart,  she  Is  gone. 

I  long  for  a  farm  which  has  beauty 

In  nature,  improTements  in  stock. 
And  a  wife  in  the  house,  in  whose  duty 

There  is  ^applness,  song,  and  good  luck. 

What  course  with  a  boy  would  you  follow  f 

Keep  him  on  the  fhrm  or  at  school, 
Bun  the  risk  ct  a  fool  for  a  schalar. 

Or  a  farmer  In  spite  of  a  fool  ?  X.  I. 

P.  S.— If  she  to  my  hopes  is  no  sinner, 

Wlienever  you  eome  into  town. 
You  are  welcome  to  call  for  a  dinner. 

If  your  answer's  "the  pure  Simon  Browo." 

I  have  prefaced  my  query  somewhat  at  lenffth,  in 
hopes  to  draw  out  from  some  one  the  true  iaeal  of 
n  model  farmer's  home,  as  well  as  what  kind,  and 
how  much  education  a  former  should  have.  Small 
]x>tatoes,  muck,  the  habits  of  animals,  &&,  are  all 
very  interesting ;  but  is  the  development  of  the  true 
wants  of  our  natures,  and  how  we  may  best  satisfy 
those  wants,  of  less  importance,  when  our  true  hap- 
piness consists  only  in  supplying  those  wants  P  But 
if  the  all-powerful  dollar  is  to  take  precedence, 
then  will  the  subject,  as  heretofore,  be  discussed  by 
the  fireside,  in  angry  debate,  over  a  few  pennies, 
for  some  trifling  luxury.  The  idea  of  a  jj^ntleman 
farmer  or  a  farmer's  daaghter  at  a  boardmg-school, 
lias  been  ridiculed.  Perhaps  some  one  can  make 
it  appear,  that  the  farmer's  vocation  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  true  education,  refinement  in  taste  and 
feeling, — that  the  tones  of  the  piano  and  the  splash 
of  the  chum  may  be  made  to  harmonize,  and  a 
singing  as  well  as  a  scolding  wife  can  make  the 
Imtter  come.    Let  him  who  has  the  ideOf  write. 

ffare,  Mass.,  Jvly,  1866. 

Remarks. — Write  yourself.  You  have  touched 
the  right  strings, — give  us  more  chords. 


03^  Col.  Daniel  Needham  will  deliver  the  an- 
nual address  before  the  IVindsor  County  Agrictd- 
ittral  SodOy,  at  Woodstock,  Vermont,  September 
2dtfa. 


Fvr  the  Hew  Sngimnd  Farmer. 

HAT  TIME. 

Tlie  busiest  time  in  the  year.  The  time  when 
there  is  not  a  moment  to  lose.  The  days  are  the 
longest  in  the  year,  but  they  are  not  quite  long 
enough.  There  are  no  other  days  when  men,  and 
women  too,  rise  so  early  and  so  willingly,  when 
all  go  to  their  labor  so  cheerfully.  The  labor 
of  tne  early  morning,  when  the  mower,  with  stal- 
wart arm  and  newly*ground  scythe,  lays  the  sweet- 
scented  and  dew-loaded  grass  m  straight  and  even 
swaths,  is  the  pleasantest  labor  of  the  day.  Be- 
fore the  beams  of  the  risine  sun  shoot  across 
the  green  meadow,  he  is  at  nis  work.  The  glit- 
tering dew-drops  sparkle  in  the  first  rays  of  the 
morning,  as  they  scatter  before  his  keen  and  steady 
stroke.  The  music  of  his  rifle  rinss  clear  in  the 
still  morning.  The  air  is  balmj^  ana  bracing.  The 
blackbird  and  bobolink  are  whistUng  by  the  side  of 
the  meadow.  The  redbreast,  perched  upon  the 
top  of  a  distant  tree,  is  pouring  forth  his  lull,  clear 
notes,  and  all  nature  seems  just  waking  into  new  life. 
But  hark!  the  housewife  has  been  busy  at  her 
task,  and  the  shrill  horn  summons  the  mowers  to 
their  morning  meal.  The  fragrant  cofiee,  the 
golden  Johnny  cake,  the  sweet  butter,  the  substan- 
tial bacon  or  cold  beef,  and  then  to  wind  off,  a  plate 
of  muffins  or  a  milk-toast,  constitute  the  morning 
repast  The  mower*B  broikfast  is  no  light  affiur. 
For  tvro  hours  he  has  been  using  his  full  strength. 
His  muscles  have  had  free  play.  He  has  drawn 
without  stint,  upon  the  powers  of  his  system,  and 
now  he  must  nave  a  new  supply  of  that  which  is 
to  give  him  strength  for  the  remaining  labon  of 
the  day.  Breakiast  over,  he  returns  to  the  field, 
and  is  soon  followed  by  the  boys,  who,  with  foriL  in 
hand,  scatter  the  swaths  evenly  over  the  surface  of 
the  meadow.  Ten  o'clock  has  now  arrived,  and 
the  dew  has  dried  up.  The  hay  that  was  cut  the 
day  before  and  left  in  the  cock,  must  be  spread. 
So  the  scythe  is  hung  on  a  tree,  and  the  mowing 
for  the  morning  ia  over.  The  haymaker  seises  his 
fork,  and  shakes  out  the  cocks  of  hay,  laving  it  up 
lightly  to  the  sun  and  air.  Having  completed  this, 
he  is  ready  for  the  luncheon  whicn  his  careful  wife 
has  sent  him,  and  taking  his  seat  upon  the  ground 
under  the  shade  of  the  tree  upon  which  his  scythe 
is  hung,  he  uncovers  the  basket,  and  calling  the 
boys,  Uiey  partake  of  the  coffee,  and  dougbnuti 
and  cheese,  and  apple-pie,  with  which  it  is  filled. 

Now,  boys,  we  must  turn  the  hay.  Shake  it  well 
up  to  tho  sun,  for  we  must  get  it  into  the  bam  im- 
mediately after  dinner.  When  this  is  all  nicely 
done,  they  shake  up  again  the  thickest  of  the  swaths, 
which  were  cut  in  the  morning.  And  now  the  sun 
has  reached  the  meridian,  and  the  youngest  boy 
goes  to  the  pasture  for  the  oxen,  and  the  eldest, 
taking  the  scythe  from  the  tree,  goes  to  the  house 
with  his  fkther.  Dinner  is  nearly  ready,  but  there 
is  no  time  to  be  lost.  So  while  they  are  waiting 
for  dinner  to  be  put  on  the  table,  and  the  boy  to 
come  from  the  pasture  with  the  oxen,  they  take  a 
pail  of  water  and  go  to  the  grindstone,  ana  put  a 
new  edge  upon  the  scythe,  that  it  may  be  ready 
for  use  when  it  is  wanted.  Now  dinner  is  ready, 
and  they  take  their  seats  at  the  well-spread  table, 
^th  appetites  none  the  worse  for  the  luncheon  in 
the  field. 

Haymakers  do  not  live  to  eat,  but  they  eat  to 
live  and  work,  tind  they  do  both  with  a  hearty 
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good  will.  Having  Batisfied  their  wants,  they  rest 
a  few  moments,  and  then,  Come,  boys,  we've  no 
time  to  lose.  So  the  boys  yoke  up  the  oxen,  and 
take  the  cart  with  the  rakes,  and  return  to  the  field. 
The  father  is  there  before  them,  raking  the  cocks 
of  hay,  which  have  been  spread  into  tumbles,  that 
they  may  be  ready  to  loaa  upon  the  cart.  Soon 
they  ore  all  ready ;  and  now  the  oldest  boy  gets 
into  the  cart,  and  the  youngest  takes  the  rake,  and 
the  father  pitches  the  hay  on  to  the  load.  It  is 
busy  work.  You  must  rake  clean,  mv  boy.  Fly 
around,  fly  around,  make  clean  work  after  the  cart, 
if  you  would  not  be  called  a  sloven.  We  have 
now  got  on  twenty  tumbles ;  that  is  enough,  we 
will  mine  the  rest  next  time.  Now  let  me  take  the 
rake,  and  brush  down  the  load,  lliere,  that  will 
do.  Now  put  up  the  bars,  after  I  drive  the  load 
out  of  the  field. 

And  now  we've  got  to  the  bam,  and  driven  the 
load  on  to  the^  floor ;  and,  boys,  we  will  have  a 
drink  of  that  nice  hop  beer  which  mother  brewed 
yesterday,  before  we  unload.  This  unloading  hay 
IS  warm  work,  in  a  hot  day.  It  will  make  the  juice 
run  out  of  a  man  or  boy,  if  he  has  got  any  in  nim; 
but  it  must  be  done.  So,  boys,  both  ^o  on  to  the 
mow.  Well,  the  hay  is  off  m  less  time  than  it 
took  to  put  it  on ;  and  now  for  another  drink  of 
beer.  Now  for  the  other  load.  This  is  soon  tum- 
bled up,  and  pitched  on  to. the  cart.  The  oldest 
boy  is  now  sent  up  to  the  barn  with  the  load,  with 
directions  to  leave  it  on  the  floor,  and  unyoke  the 
oxen  and  leave  them  in  the  yard,  and  return  to  the 
field.  They  now  set  to  work  to  rake  up  the  hay 
that  was  cut  in  the  morning,  and  put  it  into  cocks 
to  keep  it  from  the  dew.  This  work  they  diligent- 
ly  pursue,  till  the  cocks  are  all  standing  in  rows, 
of  uniform  size,  and  neatly  trimmed.  And  now 
the  father  takes  down  the  scythe,  and,  as  the  sun 
is  declining,  and  the  dew  begins  to  fall,  and  a 
refreshing  coolness  pervades  the  air,  he  gives  full 
play  to  nis  muscles,  and  swings  his  scythe  with  a 
vigorous  arm.  It  is  newly-ground,  and  the  edge  is 
keen.  He  reaches  well  forward,  and  rapidly  falb 
the  grass  before  him. 

Que  of  the  boys  drires  the  oxen  to  the  pasture, 
and  drives  home  the  cows,  with  full  udders,  the 
muk  streaming  from  their  teats.  The  other  boy 
goes  into  the  garden  with  his  basket,  and  digs 
a  peck  of  potatoes,  and  gathers  a  parcel  of  cucum- 
bers from  the  vines.  When  the  cows  reach  their 
vard,  the  boys  take  the  bright  pails  from  the  bench 
Dy^  the  door,  and  engage  in  their  evening  tasik  of 
milking  them.  The  milk  runs  in  copious  streams, 
and  the  rich  froth  foams  up  in  the  pails,  while  the 
cows,  happy  to  be  relieved,  quietly  chew  the  cud. 
And  now  the  sun  is  going  down  behind  the  hill, 
and  the  dewy  air  is  filled  with  fragrance.*  The 
swallows  are  twittering  in  their  nests  under  the 
eaves  of  the  barn,  and  the  chickens  are  gathering 
to  their  roosts.  The  pin  are  ^nting  their  satis- 
fiiction  over  the  full  pail  of  skimmed  milk  in  the 
trough,  and  the  tui^eys  are  lazily  mounting  to 
their  resting-place  on  the  roof  of  the  shed. 

The  day's  work  is  done.  Father  has  come  from 
the  meadow,  and  goes  to  the  pump,  and  laying 
aside  his  hat,  and  rolling  up  his  shirt  sleeves,  ap- 

Elies  freely  the  clear,  cold  water  to  his  arms,  and 
ead,  and  neck,  and  feet.  The  boys  had  washed 
up  bright, and  clean  before  him.  Supper  is  ready, 
and  mother  is  waiting  for  them,  with  a  cheerful 
smile.    The  hot  biscuit,  the  swee^  butter,  the  rich] 


cheese,  the  apple-pie,  the  cup  of  tea  or  the  mug  of 
warm  milk,  compose  the  meaL  They  deliberately 
satisfy  their  appetites,  and  talk  over  the  labor  of 
the  day,  and  the  plans  for  to-morrow.  And  now, 
boys,  I  think  you  are  tired  enough  to  go  to  bed. 
Remember,  you  must  be  up  early  la  the  morning, 
and  milk  the  .cows,  and  pitch  off  that  load  of  hay 
before  breakfast    There  is  no  time  to  be  lost 

There,  Mr.  Editor,  there  is  a  day's  work  in  hay- 
time,  when  you  and  I  were  boys  on  the  old  ftnn  at 
home.  Does  it  not  remind  you  of  the  good  old 
times,  before  mowing-machines  and  horse-rakes 
were  invented  P  Those  were  busy  days.  We  ex- 
pected to  work  hard  while  they  lasted.  We  bad  not 
heard  of  the  ten  hour  system  then.  Bo^^  master 
and  hired  man  expected  to  work  as  long  as  daylight 
lasted.  Work  was  done  in  those  days  by  strong 
arms  and  brave  hearts;  and  nobody  thought  of 
giring  out  till  the  hay  from  the  upland  was  all  in 
the  bam,  and  the  hay  from  the  meadow  was  neatly 
stacked.  We  worked  hard,  to  be  sure,  but  it  was 
cheerful,  pleasant  work.  Does  not  your  heart  leap 
with  pleasure  when  you  think  of  those  times  ?  We 
were  full  of  life,  and  ambitions  to  show  ourselves 
men.  If  we  did  not  take  so  wide  a  raking  as  the 
men,  we  took  care  to  keep  out  of  their  way.  We 
did  not  carry  so  wide  a  swath,  but  we  pointed  out 
well,  and  cut  clean,  and  took  eood  care  of  our 
heels.  I  remember  the  first  scvthe  I  ever  had.  I 
was  about  16,  and  as  puny  a  lad  as  you  would  wish 
to  see.  But  I  wanted  a  scythe.  So  I  walked  four 
miles  to  a  store  where  they  had  a  eood  assortment 
of  them,  and  picked  out  one  that  I  liked.  It  was 
but  about  three  fe^  long,  and  I  got  a  light  snath 
to  go  with  it,  and  then  went  to  a  grindstone  that 
was  turned  by  water,  and  got  it  ground.  I  then 
had  it  nicely  hung,  so  that  it  balanced  iust  right, 
and  got  me  a  new  rifle  that  exactly  fitted  my  hand, 
and  then  I  was  a  man,  every  inch  of  me.  I  Imd 
learned  how  to  whet  a  scvthe,  and  I  took  especial 
care  to  keep  it  sharp.  I  soon  got  a  knack  of 
swin^ng  it  cAsily,  without  a  great  outlay  of  strength, 
for  this  I  had  not,  so  I  made  up  for  want  of  ttrengtli 
by  sleight  of  hand. 

M|iny  a  bright  morning  have  I  gone  into  the  field, 
and  led  off  tnree  or  four  men,  with  long  scytlws 
and  brawny  arms,  and  if  my  swath  was  but  half  as 
wide  as  theirs,  I  always  came  out  ahead.  And 
here  let  me  say,  if  you  would  make  a  boy  love  his 
work,  always  /umish  him  with  a  good  tool,  which 
he  can  call  his  own,  and  teach  him  how  to  use  it. 

I  love  to  think  of  those  old  times.  It  makes  me 
feel  young  again.  I  love  to  think  of  the  men  and 
boys  with  whom  I  worked,  and  of  the  fields,  where 
we  worked,  and  the  maples  by  the  border  of  the 
meadow,  and  the  old  oak  under  whose  shadow  we 
used  to  take  our  luncheon.  They  were  busy  time% 
but  happy  times,  those  old  hay  times.  B. 


Hydropathy  Applied  to  Swabhino  BsEa.^- 
Dr.  Robinson,  of  Farmington,  N.  Y.,  informs  ua 
that  he  succeeded  perfectly  with  a  hive  of  bees  that 
persisted  in  collecting  in  thick  masses  outside  the 
hive  and  doing  nothing.  He  bored  a  hole  through 
the  top,  which  happened,  as  he  wished,  to  strike  the 
space  between  the  combs.  He  then  fitted  a  small 
hive  above  the  old  one,  and  standing  at  a  respect 
ful  distance,  with  a  syringe  in  his  hands,  continued 
to  shoot  the  bees  with  a  delicate  broadnde  of  cold 
water.    They  soon  retreated  to  the  interior,  and 
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oenciing  through  the  holes,  occupied  ihe  new  hire 
above.  Tbey  im mediately  went  to  work  to  Gil  it, 
and  in  liiaut  Ave  weeks  it  was  found  to  contain 
twentv  pounds  o/  honey.  Another  person  had 
complied  the  same  purpose  by  covering  the  top 
with  Tresh  branches  or  trees,  and  then  imitatint;  a 
shower  of  rain  by  drenching  these  branches  with  a 
watering  pot — Cmtnlry  GtnUeman. 
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FOB  1856. 
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Far  Ue  Kne  Knglaitd  FanMr. 

CROPS,  &o.,  IN  VERMONT. 
Mil.   Editos  : — As  items   of  news   eoncerniiig 


rops,  weather,  etc  ^ 

readers,  I  thought  I  would  just  say  a  few  words  re- 
S|>ecting  such  tliiDg*  in  this  tectioD  of  our  State. 

The  crops  are,  as  a  genera!  thing,  promising  an 
abundant  yield.  Com,  till  within  a  few  days,  had 
grown  for  a  few  weeks  almost  beyond  all  prece- 
dent, and  the  various  cereals  are  in  a  forward  suite, 
and  loiik  remarkably  welL  Potatoes  look  well  and 
healthy,  with  no  appearance  of  the  rot,  that  I  have 
heard,  but  in  some  gardens  have  been  afiected.  The 
hay  crop  Ihns  far,  has  been  abundant  and  good,  or 
rather  tjli  one  week  ago  on  Monday  last,  when  the 
weathfr  changed  from  the  nicest  hay-weather  to  a 
very  disagreeable  "wet  spelL"  It  has  rained  every 
day  for  nine  days  in  succes.'iion,  and  with  the  eiwp- 
tion  of  a  few  loads  that  were  unSt,  there  has  been 


YcHterday,  (Ang.  11th,)  about  the  t 


short   a  period,   did   neat   damage.     My 
neighbor,  west,  has  had  his  crop  nearly  destroyed. 


those  lesiding  in  the  Darrow  track  of  the  storm, 
luring  more  or  less.    Many  of  our  farmers  have 


done  baying,  white  it  will  take  the  majority  from 
three  to  ten  days  yet  to  finish. 

There  is  quite  an  interest  felt  here  among  idbdt 
of  our  farmers,  in  the  various  methods  ofimprDved 
cultivation,  as  well  as  improved  implements ;  but 
ilil]  far  too  many  esteem  all  improvers  as  so  many 
subjects  for  Barnum's  Museum,  and  until  there 
sball  l«  more  of  an  awakenine  to  the  subject  of 
truly  scientific  agriculture,  our  farmers  will  be  "be- 
hind the  times,"  And  until  more  interest  is  taken 
in  agricultural  reading  so  as  to  elevate  the  minds 
of  the  "tillers  of  the  soil,"  for  no  avocation  can  be 
elevated  without  a  real  and  true  eipansion  of  mind, 
there  will  be  too  many  of  the  opinion  of  "A  Far- 
mer's Bon" — see  Farmer  of  Aug.  Bth. 

I  would  ask  your  correspondent  who  thinks 
'cooked  turDips''areexccllentfor  stock,  if  he  think 
the  elfect  on  stock,  would  be  the  same,  as  warn) 
biscuit,  hot  coffee,  &c  &c,  on  the  human  organiza- 
tion, if  BO  I  prefer  that  my  cattle  do  without  them, 
for  dyfpeptia  is  not  a  very  agreeable  disease   to 

that  a  "wet  spell"  about  the  time  the 
their    operatioos  upon    wheat, 
bos  a  tendency  to  destroy  them  P 

When  is  the  proper  time  fot  buddmg  apple 
ees,  and  should  the  buds  he  taken  from  sdons  of 
is  year's  growth  on  trees  from  which  you  wish  to 
id?  Pboobess, 

GUmr,  n.,  1856. 

ItEMABKS. — Send  the  snggestions  as  you  pro- 
pose. From  July  to  September,  apple  treea  may 
be  budded  with  niccess.  If  vwy  dry  in  July,  post- 
pone till  rains  oome.  Use  buds  from  a  shoot  of 
the  present  year's  growth. 


EXT&ACTS  AND  SKPLIES. 

COOKED  VeOETABLES  FOR  STOCK — UXLLET— LIT- 


Some  one  through  the  Eitrmtr  asks  if  cookmg 
regetsbles  will  pav.  I  cooked  beets,  carrots  ana 
turnips  and  mixea  with  shorts  for  my  cows  lait 
winter,  and  think  it  paid  well ;  the  milk  was  much 
better. 

1  would  like  to  be  informed  in  regard  to  millet, 
the  time  to  cut  it,  and  if  lucerne  will  come  up  the 
neit  spring  after  sowing,  as  clover  does  P    When 

the  proper  time  to  set  out  strawberries  P 

Coluit  Pari,  ^f.  T.,  1856.  D.  CHiLDe. 

Remarks. — Millet  should  be  cut  when  just  pasa- 
Liig  out  of  bloom. 

Lucerne  is  a  perennial  plant,  and  will  last,  under 
favorable  circumstances,  some  eight  or  ten  years. 

Set  out  strawberries  in  August  or  May. 

AKTESIAN  W£LL8. 

J.  would  like  to  inquire  through  jour  paper  if 
thera  are  any  artesian  wells  in  New  England,  and 
if  so,  in  what  place  t  Is  thero  any  one  acquainted 
with  the  business  of  boring  P  h,  s.  w. 

SundtHand,  1856. 

pRtnre  saoss— PLUM  scions. 
"M.  M.  J."  b  informed  that  the  prune  sdoiu  he 
inquirea  for  were  distributed  gratis,  and  exhausted 
weeks  ago. 
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FRTtNINO  AND  SCRAPING  TB£ES. 

What  season  of  the  year  do  you  consider  the 
best  for  scraping  and  pruning  trees  ?        R.  &  a. 
Dtmf,  a:  flT,  1856. 

REBCARKS.~01d  apple  trees  may  be  carefully  dug 
about,  and  small  branches  and  twigs,  such  as  may 
be  taken  off  easily  with  a  pen-knife,  cut  off,  at  any 
time  between  the  first  of  May  and  November.  Tlie 
middle  of  June  is  considered  by  distinguished  or 
chardists,  as  the  best  time  for  pruning ;  after  that, 
the  month  of  October.  It  cannot,  however,  be  too 
earnestly  urged  to  cover  all  wounds,  even  though 
they  be  small  ones,  with  something  to  protect  them 
from  the  sun,  rain  and  air.  We  have  known  com- 
mon red  paint  extensively  used,  and  without  any 
apparent  harm.  This  being  a  strong  paint,  resists 
the  elements  for  many  years.  Care  should  be  ta- 
ken that  the  point  does  not  touch  the  edges  of  the 
bark.  Gum  arable  dissolved  in  alcohol,  is,  perhaps, 
the  safest  and  best  preservative  to  use. 

now  TO  GET  RID  OF  EMMETS. 

Mr.  Farmer  : — Can  you,  or  any  of  your  numer- 
ous correspondents  inform  me  how  to  get  rid  of 
emmets,  which  infest  our  pantry  in  swarms.  We 
have  never  had  any  until  about  a  month  since,  when, 
by  some  means  or  other,  they  got  in.  We  have 
tried  all  manner  of  ways  to  exterminate  them,  with- 
out success.  L.  8. 

Sovih  AbingUm^  Aug.,  1856. 

Remarks. — ^Wet  a  large  sponge  in  sugar- water, 
and  lay  it  on  the  shelf;  when  it  is  filled  with  ants, 
drop  it  into  cold  water,  and  drown  them.  If  put 
into  hot  water,  the  ants  are  killed  in  the  sponge, 
and  occasion  much  trouble  in  removing  them. 

MIXING  OF  plants. 

There  is  but  one  way  in  which  vegetable  or  ani- 
mal hybrids  are  produoed.  Com  will  mix  when  the 
pollen  of  one  variety  falls  on,  or  rather  around  tht* 
silk  of  another,  and  not  otherwise.  Beans  and  pa 
tatoes  will  mix  when  made  to  blossom  in  close 
proximity,  but  the  mixing  will  be  in  the  seeds,  and 
not  in  the  roots ;  a  red  tuber  will  no  more  become 
white,  because  a  white  one  is  planted  in  the  same 
field,  than  a  red  cow  will  become  white,  if  a  white 
one  graze  in  the  same  pasture. 


they  are  soft,  and  of  excellent  flavor.    Are  they 
State  of  Maine  potatoes  ?  Charles  Cook. 

BtackBUmtf  Mast.,  Aug.  lit,  1856. 

IS  ammonia  a  fertilizer? 

•  

Mr.  Editor  : — Jud^ng  from  the  writings  of  ag- 
riculturists, it  would  seem  to  be  a  well  ascertains 
fact  that  ammonia  is  the  principal  fertilizing  agent 
of  manures.  The  subscriber  having  never  met  with 
(he  proofs  of  this  fact,  you  would  confer  a  favor  up* 
on  him,  and  perhaps  upon  others,  by  giving  a  state- 
ment  of  them  in  your  valuable  paper.         a.  w. 

StephinUnni,  JV.  X,  1856. 

Remarks. — ^The  '^proofs  of  this  fact,"  probably, 
may  be  found  in  every  load  of  dung  that  is  used. 
It  is  stated  by  all  chemists,  we  believe,  that  ammo- 
nia is  one  of  the  most  valuable  fertilizing  substan- 
ces contained  in  farm*yard  manure,  and  it  is  usual- 
ly present  in  greater  proportion  in  the  liquid  than 
in  the  solid  contents  of  the  farm-yard.  We  have 
many  particular  instances  of  its  efficacy  before  us 
in  the  books.  A  case  is  mentioned  of  a  field  in 
England  being  manured  for  wheat,  m  part  with  or- 
dinary farm-yard  manure,  and  in  part  with  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  sulphate  of  ammoniat 
costing  $5  50 — when  the  produce  of  the  manure 
was  24  bushels,  and  that  of  the  ammonia,  33  bush- 
els per  imperial  acre.  Seeds  steeped  in  the  salts 
of  ammonia,  have  been  hastened  in  germination, 
and  in  the  after  luxuriance  of  the  crop.  In  one  ex- 
periment, seeds  of  wheat,  steeped  in  the  sulphate  of 
ammonia  on  the  5th  of  July,  had,  by  the  10th  of 
August,  tillered  into  nine,  ten,  and  eleven  stems  of 
nearly  equal  vigor,  while  unprepared  seed  had  not 
tillered  into  more  than  two,  three  or  four  stems, 
[n  Upper  India  sal  ammoniac  is  prepared  by  heat- 
ing together  camcl^s  dung  and  sea-salt,  and  is  used 
for  plants,  and  for  the  keeping  of  seeds.  Plenty 
of  experiments  are  detailed  in  the  bookf^,  to  which 
we  refer  "A.  W.,"  such  as  Liebeg,  Johnston's  Ele- 
ments, Thaer,  Shaw,  5:c. 

the  plum  and  curculio. 

Mr.  Brown  : — I  rec^itly  read  an  in  tlie  Farmer 
by  J.  T.  W.  upon  these  subjects  which  I  liked.  I 
last  year  made  a  solution  of  salt,  sulphur  and  urine. 


A  friend  had  two  kinds  of  potatoes,  red  and 'which  proved  a  preventive  of  the  curculio  slugs.  Af- 
lite,  which  had  been  planted  together  till  thojter  diluting  the  mixture  with  water,  I  applied  it  to 


white^ 

"memor)'  of  man  ran  not  to  the  ccmtrary."    The  the  trees  and  young  fruit  with  a  syringe^  and  my 
white  variety  had  much  the  pleasantest  flavor,  but  '   '"  "* 

he  assured  me  that  they  could  not  be  separated,  foi 
when  he  planted  white  ones  alone,  still  the  product 
was  red  and  white  as  before.  I  picked  out  a  few 
of  the  white  tubers,  planted  them  carefully  by 
themselves,  and  when  I  dug  them  found  white  ones 
onlv.  I  saved  the  balls,  planted  the  seeds,  and  still 
haa  the  same  variety  unmixed,  unchanged,  except 
they  were  of  more  vigorous  growth.  They  are  an 
excellent  variety,  and  my  family  would  not  willing- 
ly part  with  them. 

By  the  way,  I  have  another  variety ;    they  are 
long,  a  little  curved,  very  smooth,  olive  colored, 
one  end  a  little  larger  than  the  other,  and  when  of 
full  growth,  weigh  one-half  lb. ;  when  eaten  warm!  duct  of  his  farm. 


fruit  was  preserved. 

THE  GROUND  CHERRY. 

We  would  inform  "O.  L.  K."  that  there  is  noth- 
ing particularly  remarkable  about  this  fruit,  or 
which  should  cause  a  demand  oijifty  cents  each 
for  it  We  have  only  eaten  it  as  a  preserve,  and 
in  this  form  found  it  pleasant. 

white  flint  ^^'HEAT. 

Mr.  Qeorge  W.  Matnard,  of  Berlin,  has  left 
with  us  some  fine  specimens  of  this  wheat,  the  pro- 
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THE  BLUEBERBT  TEAB. 

Mb.  Edftor  : — ^I'he  year  1856  will  be  remem- 
bered here,  in  all  coming  time,  as  the  blueberrv  year. 
Two  years  ago,  laree  tracts  of  forest  land  were 
burnt  OTer,  leading  the  ground  in  many  places,  fit 
for  the  hant)w ;  these  lands  have  eince  grown  up 
whortleberry  bushes,  and  they  are  literally  covered 
with  them  this  season.  A  bushel  a  day  is  an  ordi- 
nary day's  toil  for  a  boy.  The  berries  would  com- 
mand from  8  to  10  cts.  per  qt  at  the  first  picking, 
but  now  they  will  ilot  bring  in  Bangor  market  more 
than  from  one  to  two  cts.,  and  no  sale  at  that.  I 
have  eight  bushels  which  I  bought  to-day  at  the 
low  price  of  4  cts.  per  qt,  and  they  will  not  pay  me 
the  freight  on  them  to  Bangor,  a  distance  of  25 
miles.  What  shall  I  do  with  them  ?  Will  they 
bring  anything  dried,  in  Boston  market,  next  win- 
ter ?  Some  one  suggests  to  fill  a  barrel  with  them, 
and  again  fill  with  pure  water,  and  then  keep  them 
in  a  cool  place,  ana  they  will  be  good  for  pies,  not- 
withstanding they  become  sour  by  fermentation. 
If  so,  will  they  be  saleable  ?  I  can  purchase  50 
bushels  of  the  nicest  berries  that  were  ever  grown 
for  3  to  4  cts.  per  qt.  Please  to  give  us  some  in- 
formation whereby  so  much  of  this  bounty  of  our 
woods  may  be  made  to  clothe  our  children,  and 
still  dispense  a  luxury  to  those  far  away. 

Yours,  C.  S.  Weld. 

Ramon,  Penobscot  Co,,  Me,,  1856. 

MORRILL  HORSE. 

Mr.  Editor: — I  notice  in  your  paper  of  the 
21st  inst.  an  inquiry  about  the  Morrill  Horse.  Being 
a  subscriber,  I  thought  I  would  give  the  desired  in- 
formation. 

The  Morrill  Horse  is  owned  by  French  Morrill, 
of  Danville,  Vt,  and  kept  by  him  at  that  place. 
Mr.  Morrill  has  been  the  owner  of  the  above  tiorse 
since  he  was  3  years  old ;  he  is  now  13  years  old, 
of  a  jet  black  color,  and  weighs  1226  lbs. 


PEDIGREE. 

The  Morrill  Horse  is  a  true  descendant  of  the 
Justin  Morgan  and  Messenger  blood ;  he  was  sired 
by  Jannison  Horse,  tTannison  Horse  by  Young  Mor 
gan  Bulrush,  Young  Bulrush  by  old  Bulrush,  and 
old  Bulrush  by  Justin  Farrington  Horse,  Farring- 
ton  Horse  by  Vance  Horse,  and  the  Vance  Horse 
by  the  celebrated  Messenger  Horse,  an  imported 
horse. 

The  Morrill  Horse  is  probably  the  best  stock 
horse  for  all  work  that  can  be  found  in  New  Eng- 
land ;  his  stock  has  proved  well  and  sells  very  high. 

Danville,  Vt.,  July  2Blh,  1859.  A.  M.  ^. 

crops  in  ILLINOIS. 

The  July  number  of  the  Farmer  has  reached 
our  prairie  home  as  usual — we  found  it  full  of  in- 
terest and  encouragement  for  the  farmer,  perhaps 
more  so  to  me,  it  being  published  in  my  own  na- 
tive State.  We  are  now  in  our  wheat  harvest, 
which  is  excellent.  Henry  Co.,  as  usual,  will  turn 
out  a  large  surplus.  Com  is  growing  on  at  a  gal- 
lop speed,  and  oids  fair  to  fill  the  granaries  again 
to  the  brim.  I  wish  I  could  induce  some  50  or  100 
young  farmers  from  New  England  to  come  out  here 
and  occupy  the  thousands  ofacresnow  in  view  lay- 
ing uncultivated  within  3  or  5  miles  from  the  great 
thoroughfare  to  the  Atlantic         D.  Stebbins. 

Bums,  Henry  Co.,  Illinois,  Jidy,  1856. 


BOYS'  DEPARTMENT. 

SIT  UPEIGHT. 

"Sit  upright!  sit  upright,  my  son !"  said  a  lady 
to  her  son,  George,  who  had  formed  a  wretched 
habit  of  bending  whenever  he  sat  down  to  read. 
His  mother  had  told  him  that  he  could  not  breathe 
right  unless  he  sat  upright.  But  it  was  no  use ; 
bend  over  he  would,  it  spite  of  all  his  mother  could 
say. 

"Sit  upright,  Master  George !"  cried  his  teacher, 
as  George  bent  over  his  copy  book  at  school.  "I. 
you  don't  sit  upright,  like  Master  Charles,  you  will 
ruin  your  health,  and  possibly  die  of  consumption." 

Tms  started  Master  George.  He  did  not  want 
to  die,  and  he  felt  alarmed.  So  after  school  he 
said  to  his  teacher : — 

"Please,  sir,  explain  to  mc  how  bending  over 
when  I  sit  cancausn  me  to  have  the  consumption  ?*' 

"That  I  will,  George,"  replied  his  teacher,  with 
a  cordial  smile.  "There  is  an  element  in  the  air 
called  oxygen,  which  is  necessary  to  make  your 
blood  circulate,  and  to  help  it  purify  itself  by 
throwing  off  what  is  called  its  carbon.  When  you 
stoop  you  cannot  take  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  air 
to  accomplish  these  purposes ;  hence,  the  blood  re- 
mains bad,  and  the  air  cells  in  your  lungs  infiame. 
The  cough  comes  on.  Next  the  lungs  ulcerate,  and 
then  you  die.  Give  the  lungs  room  to  inspire 
plenty  of  air,  and  you  will  not  be  injured  by  study. 
Do  you  understand  the  matter  now,  George  ?*' 

"I  think  I  do,  sir,  and  I  will  try  l6  sit  upright 
hereafter,"  said  Geoi^e. 


A  Turkish  Schooi^ — What  a  picture  it  was! 
On  the  cushioned  divan,  which  ran  along  one  side 
of  the  room,  sat  three  venerable-looking  Imaum*?, 
in  flowing  robes,  long  beards,  white  turbans,  and 
with  chibovque.  On  their  right  and  left,  upon  the 
divan,  were  seated  a  dozen  boys,  of  ages  varying 
from  six  to  twelve,  whose  dress  marked  them  of 
high  rank.  In  a  conspicuous  position  among  these 
was  a  tiny  boy,  about  four  years  old.  He  wore  a 
little  coat  of  crimson  velvet  embroidered  in  gold ; 
trousers  and  vest  to  match ;  a  leather  band,  richly 
worked,  round  his  waist,  from  which  hung  a  tiny 
sword.  On  his  head  a  velvet  fez,  beautifully  em- 
broidered, with  a  heavy  gold  tassel,  completed  his 
attire.  On  a  small  desk  before  the  Imaums  were 
several  large  books  in  the  Turkish  language.  One 
was  lying  open.  Below  the  divan  were  rows  of  lit- 
tle Turks  aU  dressed  alike,  in  the  coat  and  trousers 
and  crimson  cloth  fez.  They  sat  in  rows  on  the 
floor,  like  an  English  infant  school,  and  their  little 
red  caps  made  them  look  in  the  distance,  like  a  bed 
of  poppies.  Truth  to  say,  they  behaved  a  great 
deaf  better  than  the  same  number  of  little  lirit- 
tons  would  have  done.  Our  entrance  attracted 
their  attention.  Only  for  an  instant  they  gave  us 
a  look,  then  settled  themselves  again.  And  now, 
one  Imaum  called  up  one  boy  after  another  to  read 
a  sentence  out  of  the  great  book ;  when  he  had 
finished  his  sentence  all  the  scnool  cried  out  "Amen." 
At  length,  the  little  boy  whose  dress  we  have  de- 
scribed descended  from  his  seat,  and  stood  at  the 
Imaum's  feet,  then  slowly  repeated  each  word  aAer 
the  Imaum.  He  accomplished  a  sentence ;  a  very 
loud  "Amen !"  followed,  and  there  was  a  buz  and  a 
{smile  on  every  one's  &ce,  as  if  some  feat  had  been 
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Sep''. 


accomplished.    The  child  returned  to  his  place, 
and  the  other  boys  went  up  in  turns  for  their  les- 


son. 


EIGHTEEV  THINGS 

In  which  young  people  render  themselves  yer)' 
impolite : — 

1.  Loud  laughter. 

2.  Heading  while  others  are  talking. 

3.  Cutting  finger-nails  in  company. 

4.  Leaving  meeting  before  it  is  closed. 

5.  Whispering  in  company. 

6.  Gazing  at  strangers. 

7.  Leaving  a  stranger  without  a  seat 

8.  A  want  of  reverence  for  superiors. 

9.  lleadmg  aloud  in  company  without  being 
asked. 

10.  Receiving  a  present  without  some  manifes- 
tation of  gratitude. 

1 1.  MfULing  yourself  the  topic  of  conversation* 
.12.  Lau^hmg  at  the  mistakes  of  others. 

13.  Jokmg  others  in  company. 

14.  Correcting  older  persons  than  yourself,  es- 
pecially parents. 

lo.  To  commence  talking  before  others  are 
through. 

16.  Answering  questions  when  put  to  others. 

17.  Commencmg  to  eat  as  soon  as  you  get  to 
the  table.    And — 

18.  In  not  listening  to  what  one  is  saying,  in 
company — unless  you  desire  to  show  open  con- 
tempt for  the  speaker. 

A  well  bred  person  will  not  make  an  observa- 
tion whilst  another  of  the  company  is  addressing 
himself  to  it. 


most  becomes  it.  Wc  account  red  hair  an  abomi- 
nation ;  but  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  it  foood  ad- 
mirers and  was  in  fashion.  Mary  of  Scotland* 
though  she  had  exquisite  hair  of  her  own,  wore  red 
fronts.  Cleopatra  was  red-haired ;  and  the  Vene- 
tian ladies  to  this  day  counterfeit  yellow  hair. 

After  all  that  may  be  said  or  sung  aboat  it* 
beauty  is  an  undeniable  fact,  ond  its  endowment 
not  to  be  disparaged.  Sidney  Smith  gives  some 
good  advice  on  the  subjecL  "Never  teach  false 
morality.  How  exquisitely  absurd  to  teach  a  girl 
that  beauty  is  of  no  value,  dress  of  no  use !  Beauty 
is  of  value — her  whole  prospects  and  happiness  in 
life  may  often  depend  upon  a  new  gown,  or  a  he- 
coming  bonnet ;  if  she  has  five  grains  of  common 
sense  she  will  find  this  out  The  great  thing  is  to 
teach  her  their  just  value,  and  that  there  mast  be 
something  better  under  the  bonnet  than  a  pretty 
face  for  real  happiness.  But  never  sacrifice  truth." 
— Salcui  for  the  SociaL 


LADIES'  DEPARTMENT. 


FEKALE  BEAUTT. 

Dean  Swift  proposed  to  tax  female  beauty,  and 
leave  every  ladv  to  rate  her  own  charms.  Me  said 
the  tax  would  be  cheerfully  paid  and  very  produc- 
tive. 

Fontenelle  thus  daintily  compliments  the  sex, 
when  he  compares  women  and  clocks — the  latter 
serve  to  point  out  the  hours,  the  former  to  make 
us  forget  tnem. 

The  standards  of  beauty  in  woman  vary  with 
those  of  taste.  Socrates  called  beauty  a  short-lived 
tyrann}^ ;  Plato,  a  privilege  of  nature ;  Theophraa- 
tuF,  a  silent  cheat;  Theocritus,  a  delightful  preju- 
dice ;  Carneades,  a  solitary  kingdom ;  and  Aristotle 
affirmed  that  it  was  better  than  all  the  letters  of 
recommendation  in  the  world 

With  the  Modem  Greeks,  and  other  nations  on 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  corpulency  is  the 

f)prfection  of  form  of  women ;  and  these  very  attri- 
mtcs  which  disgust  the  Western  European,  form 
the  attractions  of  an  Oriental  fair.  It  was  from  the 
common  and  admired  shape  of  his  countrywomen, 
that  Kubens,  in  his  pictures,  delights  so  much  in  a 
vulgar  and  odious  plumpness ;  when  his  master 
was  desirous  to  represent  the  "beautiful,"  he 
had  no  idea  of  beauty  under  two  hundred 
«veight.  His  verv  graces  are  all  fat  But  it  should 
l>e  remembered  that  all  his  models  were  Dutch  wo- 
men. The  hair  is  a  beautiful  ornament  of  women, 
but  it  has  always  been  a  disputed  point  which  color  |Jburna/  ofl&allh. 


DOMESTIC  BECEIPTS. 

Potted  Meats. — ^It  sometimes  happens  to  the 
ladies  from  some  unforeseen  circumstances,  that 
large  quantities  of  cooked  meats  prepared  for  a 

Eartv  which  did  not  come  off,  perliaps,  remains  on 
and,  which  are  measurably  lost  Such  should  be 
potted.  Cut  the  meat  from  the  bone,  and  chop 
fine,  and  season  high  with  salt,  pepper,  cloves  aim 
cinnamon.  Moisten  with  vinegar,  wine,  brandy,  ci- 
der, or  Worcestershire  sauce,  or  melted  butter,  ac- 
cording to  the  kind  of  meat,  or  to  suit  your  own  taste. 
Then  pound  it  tight  into  a  stone  jar,  and  oover 
over  the  top  with  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of 
melted  butter.  It  will  keep  months,  and  always 
afford  a  ready  and  excellent  dish  for  the  tea-table. 

Pine- APPLE  Jellt.— Pare  and  grate  the  pine-ap- 
ple, and  put  into  the  preserving  pan  vnlh  one 
pound  of  fine  white  sugar  to  every  pound  of  fruit : 
stir  it  and  boil  it  until  well  mixed,  and  thicken  saf- 
fidently ;  then  strain  it,  pour  it  into  jars,  and  when 
it  has  become  cool,  cover  the  jellies  with  papers  wet 
with  brandy,  cover  the  jars  tightly,  and  treat  them 
as  apple  jelly. 

To  Pbevent  Jams  from  Graining.— A  corres- 
pondent informs  us  that  to  prevent  jams,  preserves, 
etc,  from  graining,  a  teaspoonful  of  cream  of  tartar 
must  be  added  to  every  gallon  of  the  jam  or  pre- 
serve.          

A  Good  Wife. — ^In  the  eighty-fourth  year  of 
his  age.  Dr.  Calvin  Chapin  wrote  of  his  wife: 
"My  domestic  enjoyments  have  been,  perhaps,  as 
near  perfection  as  the  human  condition  permits. 
She  made  my  home  the  pltasantui  spot  on  earth  to 
me.  And  now  that  she  is  gone,  my  worldly  loss  is 
perfect" 

How  many  a  poor  fellow  would  be  saved  from 
suicide,  from  the  pesitentiarv  and  the  gallows, 
every  year,  had  he  been  blessed  with  inch  a  wife. 

''She  made  home  the  pkasantest  spot  to  me  on 
earth."  What  a  grand  tribute  to  that  woman's 
love,  and  piety,  and  common  sense  \  Rather  di&r- 
ent  was  the  testimony  of  an  old  man  some  three 
years  ago,  just  before  he  was  hung  in  the  Tombs' 
vard  of  this  city.  '*!  didn't  intend  to  kill  my  wife, 
but  she  was  a  very  ag^vating  woman."  Let 
each  wife  inquire,  •*Which  wife  am  I?" — Haifa 


hbtotbd  to  AOBicnTi.Taas  and  its  kindred  arts  and  soibhobs. 
^OL.  Tin.  ~~~       BOSfoP^'ocfoBERrisse.'  "      NO.  K 
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OCTOBER  ABB  ITS  8VOGESTI0VS. 

tobeh!  Smmii  oF 
Roft  Bung,  and  mild 
airaioffitlliDglf 
and  ripened  cropt. 
Fruition  of  the  ye«r ! 
VfheTi  gathered  har- 
Testt  swell  the  bann 
and  fill  the  celUn, 
10  that   there  ahall 

or  discontent    The 
efltly  moTning  apai- 
klee  with   frost 
dew-dropn,  at  n< 
the  atia*B  rajs  reach 
itftdly  tempered  by 
atmotphere,  and  the 
Ding,    bringing  the 
bright  flro,  closet 
oing  eontnsls.    Bnt 
u_^  .u»  ^....^.^..ud  a  thousand  things 
near  ua,  the  beautiTid  changes,  and  the  pecuhari- 
ties  they  bring,  are  unregarded  by  too  many. — 
They  are  gradaal,  and  the  well -tempered  mind  falls 
into  unison  with  them,  and  expands  with  the  pleat- 
ing truths  Ihey  teach. 

There  are  some  persons  always  living  ia  the 
country,  who  know  little  of  country  life;  they  for- 


■Tbcn'i  bciutr  ftl 


iri»tJui,lfbii 


The  grass  grows  at  their  feet,  but  they  hare  only 
deemed  it  St  to  tread  upon,  or  for  the  brutes  to 
graie )  that  it  ia  the  basiB  of  all  our  prosperity,  and 
Ristains  the  world,  are  fiicts  which  have  never  oc- 
cupied their  thoughts.  The  tree  drops  its  foliage 
on  the  earth,  and  presents  its  naked  branches  to 
winter  storms  and  wind^  yet  they  have  not  reflect- 
fd  upon  the  office  of  the  leaf  in  perfecting  the  finit, 
or  in  contributing  to  their  own  comfort  and  health. 


The  Voices  of  Nature  are  peculiar  to  the  months, 
and  change  with  the  seasons,  but  they  regard  them 
not,  though  they  are  full  of  attraction  and  lessons  of 
wisdom  to  the  observing  mind.  How  many  have 
passed  early  life  near  a  pine  wood,  the  grand  tern 
pie  of  nature,  and  yet  never  sat  in  silent  contem- 
plation, amid  the  ever-returning  murmurs  among  itK 
branches,  like  the  dull,  distant  sound  of  marching 
armies,  or  mighty  ocean-waves  nashiog  a  trending 
shore !  How  many  near  an  ancient  forest  of  oaks, 
beeches,  and  chestnuts,  peopled  with  denizens  find- 
ing every  want  supplied  amid  their  solitudes, 

ii  be),nl,  tbough  >l]  tb« 

and  yet  have  no  proper  appreciation  of  the  life  and 

oEGces  of  the  forest,  or  of  its  inhabitants,  or  of  its 

the  imsginalion  and  heart.  Who  see  io  the 

forest  escelleat  timber  only,  for  raihroad  lies  or 

ships,  or  fuel  for  the  fire  t  ibrgetting  its  effect  in  the 

landscape,  its  wings  of  shelter,  or  its  indispcisable 

duties  as  an  atmospheric  agent.    The  springs  fow 

their  joyous  course,  and  they  drink  and  are 

satisfied,  or  the  hills  are  parched,  the  water  cour- 

dry,  and  they  fiimish,  yet  without  pausing  to 

;e  the  cause  of  either,  and  iive  a  listless  and  uu- 

observing  life.    Neither  the  changes  of  the  Bes- 

the  Voices  of  Nature,  or  the  suggestions  of  the 

living  world  around  them,  arrest  the  attention  «r 

inform  the  mind. 

High  culture  in  one  department,  is  quite  likaly 

estate  to  a  higher  degree  of  eultnre  in  another. 
The  family  which  occupies  a  brm  where  the-fieldx 
and  fence*  and  the  rotation  of  crops  is  systematic, 

-where  the  hours  of  labor  and  of  eating  ondsleep- 
ing  are  regular,  will  h«  more  likely — as  a  general 
thing — to  send  tin  children  to  school,  to  have  a  va- 
ried of  irell  selected  books  about  the  house,  and 
attend  to  the  culture  of  the  mind,  than  the  family 
where  order  and  an  economical  arrangement  of  it* 
afiairt  is  neglected.  Our  haUts  do  not  stand  alone 

thar  iiifluenees  t  one  runs  into,  and  gives  tone 
and  coloring  to  another.    It  is  so  io  the  moral 
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world.  He  who  habitually  violates  a  single  moral 
duty,  will  scarcely  be  found  true  to  all  others.  The 
oareless  and  indifferent  toner  will  be  likely  to  in- 
troduce his  habits  and  tastes  into  the  household, 
because  they  are  contagious,  and  as  all  the  duties 
of  life  are  so  intimately  interwoTen  into  each  other. 
And  these  are  the  natural  suggestions  of  October, 
because  October  will  faithfblly  discharge  its  offices 
of  the  seasons,  and  be  true  to  itself.  Such  should 
be  our  fidelity. 

Culture  brings  refinment  of  taste  and  feeling, 
gives  us  new  and  better  views  of  life,  and  an  in- 
creased power  over  the  elements,  as  well  as  our- 
selves. But  even  culture  must  be  tempered  by 
prudence  and  reason.  There  may  be  too  high  cul- 
ture in  the  field  for  the  best  good  of  the  plants ; 
there  may  be  too  high  culture  for  the  intellect,  and 
there  is  always  danger  that  the  appetites  may  be 
too  highly  excited  or  trained.  Even  among  fiBirm- 
ers,  engaged  in  the  most  healthfiil  occupation,  a 
large  amount  of  the  sickness  and  disease  which  pre- 
vails, we  think  may  be  traced  to  an  undue  cultiva- 
tion of  the  appetites.  We  are  too  refined  in  our 
diet ;  our  food  is  not  only  deprived  of  certain  ele* 
ments  indispensable  to  health,  but  it  is  taken  in  too 
concentrated  a  form.  The  grains  of  wheat  from 
which  our  flour  is  made,  contain,  among  other 
things,  iron,  a  certain  portion  of  which  is  necessary 
to  health,  and  ought  to  be  taken  in  the  minute 
quantities  in  which  we  should  naturally  get  it  in 
our  bread.  But  by  the  cuUivtUed  art  of  the  miller, 
this  is  refined  away,  and  consequently,  we  suffer. 
This  sufficiently  illustrates  our  point 

October  suggests  that  all  the  harvests  should  be 
carefully  secured; 

That  cattle  should  not  feed  mowing  fields  very 
closely ; 

That  Indian  hills  should  be  split,  and  stubble 
grounds  plowed ; 

That  walls  may  be  built  or  repaired ; 

That  swamps  may  be  reclaimed,  wet  uplands 
drained,  and  stones  in  fields  to  be  cultivated,  sunk 
below  the  reach  of  the  plow. 

October  suggests  that  the  gathered  apples 
packed  in  barrels  should  not  be  left  exposed  to  the 
sun,  because  they  are  heated  during  the  day,  and 
suddenly  cooled  during  the  frosty  nights,  thus  fre- 
quently changing  their  temperature,  and  hastening 
decay; 

It  suggests  that  apple  trees  that  were  not  pruned 
in  June,  may  be  attended  to  now ; 

That  aqueducts  may  be  laid,  water-courses 
deaned,  cistems  formed,  and  matters  about  the 
house  arranged  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of 
the  women  and  children. 

Lastly,  October  suggests  to  us  all  that  this 
month  is  usually  a  delightful  one  in  which  to  vidt 
our  fiiends  in  adjacent  towns  or  States ;  not  shut 
up  in  a  railroad  car,  but  drawn  by  the  horses  who 


have  been  our  friends  during  the  summer's  labor ; 
well  fed  and  groomed,  they  will  enjoy  it  too.  The  air 
IB  pure,  cool,  and  elastic,  the  scenery  attractive  and 
beautiful  beyond  description,  and  the  roads  usually 
good.  Do  not,  then,  deny  yourselves  of  this  com- 
mon means  of  a  higher  intellectual  and  agricultural 
culture,  so  that  you  shall  be  able  to  say  that  yon 
have  found  more  true  wisdom  in  this  than  in  any 
former  month  of  October. 


OATHERnrO  CXOVEB  SEED. 

A  writer  in  the  VaiUy  Fsrtmr  gjvea  the  IbUow^ 
ing  method  of  collecting  clover  heads. 

«We  once  made  and  used  for  many  years,  a 
very  simple  machine  for  gathering  clover  heads, 
with  which  a  man  and  horse  can  go  over  and  gath- 
er the  seed  from  double  the  quantitv  of  land  in  a 
day  than  he  can  cut  over  with  a  scytne;  and  when 
the  heads  only  are  gathered,  they  require  no  other 
labor,  except  cuying,  to  prepare  them  to  run  through 
the  hulling  and  cleamng  machine.  Any  tolera- 
ble workman  can  make  one  of  these  machines  in 
two  days.  It  is  upon  the  following  plan :  Make 
an  ordinary  sled  with  sides  or  runners  14  inches  wide 
and  6  feet  6  inches  long.  These  may  be  placed  5  or 
6  feet  apart,  and  secured  together  with  two  cross 
pieces  only  at  the  back  end,  leaving  the  forward 
part  open  to  the  length  of  Si  or  4  feet ;  then  a 
box  is  made  to  nearly  fill  the  width  between  the 
runners.  The  box  is  4  feet  long  and  15  inches 
deep,  with  the  forward  end  open.  To  the  croaa 
pieces  at  the  bottom  of  the  box,  at  the  forward 
end,  teeth  of  hard  wood  are  secured  so  as  to  pio- 
ject  about  12  inches ;  they  should  be  t  of  an  mch 
thick  and  1  inch  wide  on  the  top,  and  made  a  quar- 
ter of  an  inch  narrower  or  beveling  on  the  underside. 
These  teeth  are  placed  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch 
apart,  so  as  to  form  a  comb.  If  the  upper  side  of  the 
teeth  were  capped  with  hooped-iron,  neatly  fitted, 
it  would  be  better.  This  box  is  hung  between  the 
sides  of  the  sled  upon  two  gudgeons  or  pins  two 
inches  in  diameter,  just  as  cannon  is  nung  in 
its  carriage.  With  two  handles,  four  feet  long,  se- 
cured to  the  box  and  projecting  behind,  the  box 
may  be  moved  on  the  pins  so  as  to  lower  or  raise 
the  teeth  to  adapt  them  to  clover  of  anv  height. 
A  man  with  a  horse  can  strip  the  heads^  from  four 
or  five  acres  of  clover  in  a  day  with  this  machine, 
and  collect  it  in  the  box.  With  one  of  these  ma- 
chines a  farmer  can  father  as  much  seed  in  a  day 
as  would  be  rec^uired  to  seed  forty  or  &ftv  acres. 
It  needs  no  hulkng  or  cleaning  unless  it  is  designed 
for  market.  Some  prefer  to  sow  the  seed  in  the 
chaff  to  that  which  is  cleaned. 


^S^  Will  some  one  inform  us  of  the  post  office 
address  of  Mr.  Hayward,  editor  of  the  Gosetteer 
ofJStew  England^ 


Hon.  B.  Murray,  in  a  letter  to  the  Prawie 
Farmer,  published  at  Chicago,  111.,  proposes  to  be 
one  of  100  subscribers  to  a  fund  of  $50,000,  to  be 
awarded  as  a  premium  for  a  perfected  steam  plow 
suited  to  farm  use,  and  capable  of  performing  the 
work  at  an  expense  in  money  not  greater  than  the 
average  cost  of  performiDg  the  same  work  under  the 
present  system. 
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Fortht  Nm  SngUmd  Fmmtr. 

KCFXBIMEVTS  IE  AGBICULTUBE. 

Mr.  Edrob:-*-!  bave  read  the  numthly  iflsues 
of  the  Farmtr,  dming  the  past  year,  with  much 
pleasure,  and  I  trust  with  profit  With  the  high 
tone  of  morality  which  has  manifested  itself  through 
its  columns,  I  naye  been  espeeially  ^ratified.  But 
with  all  the  fine  wrought  theories  which  agricultu- 
xal  books  and  papers  contain,  I  find  it  not  oest,  al- 
ways, to  tmst  them.  The  fitfmer,  after  all,  must 
be  ten  experimenter  himself,  at  least,  to  some  ex- 
tent The  kind  of  tillage  which  suits  one  locality 
may  not  always  work  well  in  another.  This  I  haye 
found  to  be  true  bjy  experience.  Until  twenty^one 
years  of  age  I  resided  on  a  farm  in  the  south-west- 
erly part  of  Windsor  county,  Vt,  where  tolerable 
crops  were  raised  by  shallow  plowing.  Subsequent- 
ty,  for  about  fifteen  years  I  was  engaged  in  another 
calling,  after  which,  I  purchased  a  small  farm  in 
Orange  county,  Vt  Here  the  soil  was  of  a  dark 
loam,  and  appeared  quite  deep,  without  any  hard 
pan  underneath.  My  neighbors  mostly  practised 
shallow  plowing,  but  I  found  by  plowing  deep,  much 
better  crops  could  be  raised.  I  had  been  accustom- 
ed to  seemg  potatoes  cultiyated  on  land  that  had 
been  tilled  me  pre^ous  year  and  become  somewhat 
mellow ;  here  i  found  they  did  much  the  best  to 
plant  them  on  green-sward,  the  rougher  the  better, 
proyided  they  would  grow  at  all. 

In  1853, 1  remoyed  again  to  Windsor  county. 
Here  in  attempting  to  raise  potatoes  on  green-sward 
my  crop  was  almost  a  complete  failure ;  the  next 
year  I  planted  on  the  name  ground  as  the  year  be- 
fore, with  yery  good  success.  I  find  that  shallow 
plowing  produces  better  crops  here,  than  deep 

E lowing.  One  of  my  neighbors  who  has  resided 
ere  a  number  of  years,  when  breaking  up  his 
ground,  usually  cuts  the  sod  only  from  about  four 
to  six  inches  in  depth,  and  he  has  sometimes  raised^ 
thirty  bushels  of  wheat  and  forty  of  barley  to  the 
acre.  Though  much  in  foyor  of  deep  plowing  where 
it  will  answer,  I  haye  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
shallow  flowing  is  best  adapted  to  some  kinds  ol 
soils. 

Another  item  of  experience  I  wish  to  mention. 
Last  spring  I  wished  to  obtain  some  superphos- 
phate  of  lime  to  apply  to  my  wheat  ground ;  and 
supposing  I  could  manufacture  it  somewhat  cheaper 
and  quite  as  pure  as  any  that  I  could  purchase,  1 
engaged  a  merchant  to  procure  me  two  hundred 
pounds  of  ground  bone  when  he  went  to  Boston  to 
purchase  goods.  But  he  delayed  ^oing  to  the  city, 
until  I  found  I  could  not  prepare  it  in  season ;  so, 
having  a  quantity  of  bones  on  hand,  I  broke  into 
small  pieces  about  fidy  pounds,  placed  them  in  a 
tub,  saturated  them  with  water,  and  then  poured 
on  ten  pounds  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  next  day  I 
poured  on  ten  pounas  more  of  the  acid,  stirred  it 
often  for  a  fortnight,  but  somehow  or  other  they 
didn't  diraolye. 

As  the  time  for  sowing  my  grain  drew  nigh,  I 
concluded  some  other  method  must  be  resorted  to 
or  I  should  lose  all  my  labor  and  money  too,  that 
I  had  expended.  So  I  poured  off  the  li(]uid,  placed 
the  bones  in  a  large  kettle  with  a  sufficient  quanti- 
ty of  water,  with  a  half  bushel  of  Ume,  and  after 
boiling  them  about  twenty-four  hours,  they  were 
nearly  all  dis&olyed  as  fine  as  the  lime.  After  taking 
it  from  the  kettle,  I  stirred  in  the  diluted  acid  with 
it,  and  having  mixed  the  whole  with  a  quantity  oi 


chip  manure,  spread  it  on  the  land.  Whether  it 
was  of  any  particular  benefit  or  not,  I  am  not  able 
to  say,  as  the  ground  was  rather  too  moist  when 
the  wheat  was  sown,  and  it  did  not  come  up  well ; 
but  the  heads  of  that  which  did  |p)w  were  large 
and  well  filled.  I  think  the  next  time  I  undertake 
to  manufacture  superphosphate,  /  ahaU  Ui  ti  a/o?ie. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  farmers,  especially  those 
back  in  the  country,  instead  of  sending  to  the  city 
for  concentrated  manures,  might  contrive  by  saving 
their  liquids,  or  some  other  way,  to  enrich  their 
land  equally  as  well '  with  less  expense.  The  cost 
of  my  sulphuric  acid  was  ten  cents  per  pound,  and 
my  bone  meal,  which  at  last  arrived,  came  to  nearly 
five  dollars,  but  instead  of  two  hundred  pounds  oif 
ground  bone,  it  was  a  harrd  of  something,  I  know 
not  what,  but  by  its  smell  I  conclude  it  must  have 
come  from  some  jSffty  place, 

I  ventured  to  use  some  of  it  on  my  com,  hot 
without  any  apparent  benefit  Bones  dissolved  in 
lime  applied  to  land,  I  think  may  prove  benefidal, 
and  I  intend  trying  it  again  the  coming  season. 

L.  B.  Pettenoill. 

Weslan,  VI,  1856. 


For  the  New  Sngtand  FarmtTm 

FATAL  DISEASE  AMONG  HORSES. 

Dear  Sib  : — ^The  disease  of  which  you  speak  in 
the  Farmer  of  the  SOth  ult,  is  caused  (usually,)  by 
cold  closing  the  ])ores,  producing  catarrh  or  influ- 
enza, with  congestion  of  the  brain,  affecting  the  ner- 
vous system,  and  circulation  of  blood  in  the  small, 
or  capiilary  vessels.  The  remedy  is,  to  restore  and 
equalise  tlie  circulation  of  blood,  and  open  the 
pores.  I  use  a  yegetable  deolwtruent  powder,  one 
tablespoonful  on  wet  oats,  (sprinkled  on  the  surfice 
dr^',  83  as  to  have  the  aroma  taken  into  the  nos- 
trils) three  times  a  day,  the  animal  to  be  well  sta- 
bled, and  thoroughly  blanketed,  and  the  legs  ban- 
daged with  flannel.  Castor  oil,  or  a  strong  decoc- 
tion of  thoroughwort,  (Eupatorium  perfoliatum)  is 
the  proper  physic.  This  course  has  cured  every 
case,  if  usea  before  the  jaws  were  set  and  the  ani- 
mal refund  to  eat 

The  deobstruent  powder  is  a  preparation  I  um 
in  influensa,  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  is 
worth  $4  per  pound ;  half  a  pound  is  sufficient  to 
cure  one  horse.  Lawson  Long,  M.  D. 

Holyokt,  Sept,  1S56. 


New  Hampshise  State  Hobse  Show,  and 
HnxsBOitoirGH  County  Agricultural  and  M»- 
chanical  Fair.— The  Hillsborough  County  Agri- 
cultural Society  have  determined  to  hold  their  an 
nual  fair  this  year  in  Manchester,  on  the  Fair  Field, 
on  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Tfanzsday,  Sept  30, 
and  Oct  1st  and  2d,  in  connection  with  the  Granite 
State  Horse  Show,  which  will  be  held  at  the  same 
time,  under  its  auspices. 


Snow-birds  in  Summer.— Will  Mr.  Fowler,  or 
some  other  correspondent,  tell  me  where  snow- 
birds tarry  during  the  summer  and  rear  their 
young  ?  Yours,  T.  C 
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For  tte  Netc  BngUmd  Parmer. 

THIHGS  IN  YERMOHT. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  noticed  the  article  in  your  pa- 
per of  Jan.  12,  about  "Things  in  New  Hampshire," 
m  which  your  correspondent  gives  a  description  of 
some  of  tne  rural  districts  in  that  State,  and,  strange 
to  say,  he  confounds  Vermont,  as  partaking  of  the 
same  defects  to  such  a  degree,  that  "whereas  Ver- 
mont and  New  Hampshire  once  supplied  the  cities 
with  butter  and  cheese,  they  now  do  but  little  to- 
wards it"  In  respect  to  the  •latter  State,  I  have 
nothing  to  say.  But  I  think  I  can  prove  to  your 
correspondent  that  Vermont,  instead  of  suffering  a 
decline  in  the  production  of  butter,  cheese  and 
wool,  is  Tery  rapidly  increasing  in  these  products, 
and  many  other  products  of  the  farm.  Any  reason- 
able person  who  will  compare  the  number  of  cattle, 
sheep,  &c.,  which  are  carried  to  your  city  from 
Vermont,  with  those  of  the  other  New  England 
States,  would  be  at  once  convinced  that  this  State 
is  yet  occupying  the  front  rank  in  that  respect,  and 
consequently  if  Vermont  sends  a  yearly  increasing 
number  of  cattle  to  market,  it  must  be  the  same 
also  in  the  amount  or  quantity  of  butter  and  cheese. 
Why  b  it  that  the  provision  dealers  of  your  good 
dty  take  so  much  pride  in  displaying  tne  sign  of 
«\^rmot  butter,"  &c.,  around  the  entrance  to  their 
sales-room  P  Does  it  not  denote  a  superabundance 
of  the  article  from  that  State,  also  superior  quality? 

The  Green  Mountain  State  has  ever  been  fresh 
with  laurels  won  from  the  soil,  gained  by  a  success- 
ful war  waged  against  the  thorns  and  tUstles  which 
throughout  the  whole  world  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  farmer.  Our  virgin  soil,  cultivated  by  the 
skilful  hand  of  the  Green  Mountain  boys,  has 
amply  repaid  them  for  their  labor  in  supplymg  our 
own  families  with  choice  vegetables  and  rat  meats, 
and  thousands  of  others  beyond  the  limits  of  our 
State. 

The  dairy,  too,  under  the  supervision  of  our  wives 
and  mothers,  assisted  by  their  fair,  wise  and  virtu-' 
ous  daughters,  (who  unlike  the  city  belles,  are  not 
ashamed  of  labor,)  will  still  continue  to  nour  forth 
its  choice  productions,  to  grace  the  tables  of  the 
city  consumers. 

As  I  have  visited  several  of  the  counties  in  this 
State,  I  will  give  a  description  of  a  few  localities, 
which  shall  not  be  selected,  but  may  be  taken  as  a 
general  average  throughout  the  State.  Although 
Vermont  has  so  much  good  soil  of  which  to  boast, 
yet  there  are  large  tracts  of  excellent  land  which 
are  not  improvea. 

In  the  counties  of  Orleans,  Caledonia  and  Essex, 
there  are  several  towns  which  have  been  settled 
from  fifty  to  a  hundred  years,  and  yet  increase  so 
slowly  that  the  best  of  timbered  lands,  with  soil  to 
match,  may  be  bought  for  from  three  to  six  dol- 
lars per  SLCre.  These  lands,  however,  are  situated 
in  the  towns  which  are  a  short  distance  back  from 
the  principal  business  towns,  and  in  those,  real  es- 
tate is,  perhaps,  as  high  in  value  as  in  New  York. 

In  the  town  of  East  -Haven,  Essex  County,  are 
more  than  ten  thousand  acres  of  unimproved  land, 
with  a  soil  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  grain,  and  as 
good  for  grass  as  the  best  old  farms  in  the  State. 
The  timber  is  for  the  most  nart^'mixed,"  with  hard 
and  soft  wood,  consisting  oi  spruce,  hemlock,  ma- 
ple, beach  and  birch ;  But  in  many  sections  the 
timber  is  nearly  all  hard  wood,  mostly  large  rock 
maples,  together  with  a  few  beech  and  birch. 


If  the  emigrants  westward  from  New  England 
would  turn  their  attention  to  the  unsettled  acres  in 
Vermont,  they  would  find  them  far  better  than  any 
description  yet  given,  where  they  would  find  iK> 
fever  and  ague  to  shake  the  possessors  from  their 
possessions,  and  would  be,  by  the  assistance  of 
steam,  within  a  day's  ride  of  Boston.  These  landi 
of  which  I  have  spoken,  will  soon  be  in  close  prox* 
imity  to  the  new  railroad  which  is  now  begun»  from 
St.  Johnsbury  to  Derby  Line. 

The  town  of  Derby  is  situated  in  the  north  port 
of  Orleans  County,  extending  to  Canada  Line.  It 
has  three  viUa^,  the  centrsu,  north  and  west.  The 
centre  village  is  a  beautiful  plain^  through  which 
flows  the  river  Clyde,  which  furnishes  an  abundant 
water  power,  llie  country  through  which  the 
Clyde  runs  is  so  level  that  a  small  miUdam,  in  the 
town  of  Charleston,  shuts  back  its  waters  for  the 
space  of  six  miles.  At  the  o^itre  village  in  Derby 
is  located  Derby  Academy,  a  flourishing  inatitutiony 
largely  patronized  by  the  lovers  of  education. 

The  scenery  around  this  village  is  unsurpassed* 
The  beautiful  farm  buildings  everywhere  meet  the 
eye,  filled  with  the  productions  of  the  rich  soiL  ^  In 
the  distance  rises  a  range  of  picturesque  mountains, 
at  whose  base  rest  Uie  placia  waters  of  Lake  Mem- 
phremagog. 

In  a  short  time  the  iron  horse  will  be  heard 
thundering  his  way  along  to  be  hailed  with  joyful 
acclamations,  which  will,  undoubtedly,  increase  the 
business  and  beauty  of  the  place,  as  it  has  done  for 
other  places  of  a  liae  character.        J.  P.  Smith. 

Deriy,  1856. 

ror  the  Nem  SngUmd  Pormtr. 

TEE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  LATE  HEAYT 
BAIHS  UPON  FISH. 

Mr.  Editob: — I^ast  week  my  attention  was 
called  to  the  large  quantities  of  fish  found  dead  in 
our  mill  ponds  at  Danvers-port.  The  dams  form- 
ing these  ponds  are  thrown  across  arms  of  the  sea, 
and  are  filled  with  salt  water,  at  every  fiood  tide. 
In  the  summer  season,  salt  water  fish  from  the 
ocean  visit  these  ponds,  and  remain  during  the 
warm  season.  The  heavy  rains,  that  have  occurred 
of  late,  have  filled  the  ponds  with  dirty  fresh  water, 
and  have  prevented  for  some  days  the  ojiening  of 
the  fiood-^tes,  thereby  hindering  the  sea-water 
from  entermff  the  reservoirs,  thus  causing  the  det- 
tniotion  of  all  the  strictly  salt-water  fish  and  the 
Crustacea.  These  dead  &Ai  are  so  numerous,  as  to 
cause  a  very  unpleasant  odor  in  the  ncinity  of 
the  ponds.  I  noticed  none  but  the  true  salt-water 
fish  sufiered  in  this  freshet,  such  as  the  Blue  Perch, 
or  Conner,  Flounder  and  Menhaden.  All  the 
Crustacea  haTe  perished  which  came  into  the  pond 
from  the  sea,  such  as  the  common  and  horse-shoe 
Crab,  and  Lobster.  How  the  minute  crustaceous 
animals,  the  himnoria  terebrans,  which  feed  upon 
the  wood  immersed  in  the  pond,  and  cause  so  much 
mischief  to  the  wooden  structures  erected  about 
the  dam,  stood  efiected  by  this  influx  of  dirty  fresh 
water,  I  do  not  know  j  time  will  determine.  Oar 
hopes  are,  that  they  are  all  destrcr^.  The  eels 
and  minnows  did  not  appear  to  suffer,  and  all  the 
shell  fish  inhabiting  the  pond  escaped.  I  observed 
in  many  places  great  numbers  of  one  kind  of  fish, 
such,  for  instance,  as  fiounders,  in  a  dense  mass, 
which  led  me  to  suppose  something  like  a  common 
sympathy  in  their  aistress  might  luive  caused  them 
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thus  to  come  together.  Whether  the  freshness  of 
the  water,  or  its  turbidness,  caused  the  death  of 
the  fish  I  do  not  know,  but  probably  both  com- 
bined. 

This  rising  of  the  water  in  our  ponds  and 
meadows,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  is  unusual,  and 
has  been  severely  felt  both  by  animate  and  inani- 
mate nature.  The'  trees  and  shrubs  around  our 
water  courses  now  begin  to  exhibit  its  effects. 

Such  a  succession  of  heainr  rains,  as  we  hare 
lately  experienced,  was  probably  seldom  known,  if 
ever  observed,  by  that  very  old  and  respectable 
gentleman,  "the  oldest  inhabitant" 

Yours,  &c,  S.  P.  Fowler. 

Danvers  Porif  Aug.  16, 1856. 


LBITB&  FROX  KR.  BROWH. 

Hancock,  JV*.  A,  Aug.  18<A,  1856. 

DEA&  Sib  : — ^From  Concord,  Mass.,  to  this  phce 
by  comity  roads,  the  distance  is  fifty  miles,  and 
one  can  scarcely  travel  through  such  a  distance, 
over  a  route  of  poorer  land,  or  one  presenting  less 
inducements  to  agricultural  life.  Bordering  the 
road  over  which  we  travelled,  the  soil  is  thin,  and 
dthcr  abounding  in  uncounted  stony  or  gravelly 
knolls,  or  thickly  studded  with  boulders,  too  large 
to  be  removed  by  cattle,  and  too  gnarly  to  be  re- 
duced to  any  regular  shapes  by  wedge  or  powder. 
In  particular  locations,  however,  there  are  excep- 
tions both  to  the  general  charge  against  the  soil 
and  the  rooks  i  for  about  some  of  the  yillages,  and 
along  some  of  the  streams,  there  are  oases  of  orig- 
inally fertile  and  now  highly  cultivated  lands. 
Some  of  these  produce  fine  crops  of  com,  wheat, 
barley  and  oats,  and  especially  grass,  occasionally 
amounting  to  three  tons  per  acre  of  the  latter* 

In  the  neighborhood  of  these  lands,  there  are 
comfortable  farm-houses,  painted;  oommodious 
bams,  sheds,  and  granaries,  good  fences,  baro-cel- 
lan,  and  a  general  appearance  of  thrift  and  com- 
fort Here,  too,  are  to  be  found  improved  agri- 
coltural  implements  and  stock,  things  rarely  attend- 
ed to  where  the  energies  are  fully  taxed  to  protect 
the  body  against  the  elements  and  hunger.  It  is 
no  use  to  talk  to  a  man  of  the  rotund  and  juicy 
Durham,  or  of  the  buttery  Aldemey  with  her  meek 
Uc%  and  silky  coat,  who  hasn't  a  peck  of  meal  in 
the  chest,  and  the  com  oa  whose  lean  and  hungry 
■oil  looks  as  though  it  must  be  budded  this  year, 
to  enable  it  to  arrive  at  the  common  stature  of 
oom  next  year  or  the  year  after !  Talk  to  the  moth* 
er  of  the  virtues  of  system,  neatness,  of  the  educa- 
tion of  her  children,  and  she  will  tell  you  that  she 
has  done  all  she  could,  and  point  you  to  the  stem 
and  barren  fields  that  refuse  to  reward  their  unre- 
mitting toils.  No  wonder  the  broad  West  looms 
up  with  visions  of  golden  cakesy  paila  of  frothing 
milk,  and  pitchers  of  oream. 

It  is  an  incontrovertible  fact  that  there  are  thou- 
sands of  acres  in  MassachuaettB^  and  tens  of  thou- 


sands in  New  Hampshire,  upon  which  the  energiee 
of  man  should  never  be  wasted.  There  aie  acres 
enough  without  them.  There  are  acres  without 
original  fertility,  on  mountain  tops,  or  sides,  away 
from  streams,  or  good  roads,  swept  by  rains,  and 
scorched  by  summer  suns.  They  are  difficult  of 
aocess  to  plow,,  manure  and  plant,  or  if,  providen* 
tially,  a  crop  is  grown,  to  secure  it  To  persist  in 
their  cultivation  is  a  contest  between  man  and  the 
powers  of  nature,  in  which  the  former  will  certain- 
ly come  off  second  best  It  has  been  going  on  now 
between  one  and  two  hundred  years.  The  axe  and 
fire  has  swept  the  noble  forests  from  the  hills,  while 
innumerable  crops  of  rye  have  taken  up  the  virtues 
of  the  virgin  soil,  to  which  nothing  has  been  re- 
turned. By  removing  the  forests,  the  springs  that 
ran  among  the  hills  have  disappeared,  and  gradu- 
ally, year  after  year,  the  rich,  leafy  mould  has  been 
taken  up,  until  nought  but  a  scanty  and  innntri- 
tious  vegetation  is  left  springing  from  a  bleached, 
thin  and  inactive  soil ! 

Man,  here,  is  yielding  to  natural,  but  inezorable 
laws.  The  gloomy  records  of  his  defeat  are  left 
upon  the  land.  All  along  the  way,  occasionally  in 
the  valley,  sometimes  on  the  narrow  plain,  but 
mostly  on  the  bleak  hills,  stand  dreary  monuments 
not  only  of  his  deftat,  but  of  his  retreat,  also,  from 
the  unequal  contest  In  a  brief  travel  of  only  one 
day,  stand  more  than  fifty  deserted  mansions  to  at- 
test this  fact!  These  are  not  the  tenements  of  the 
first  settlers,  but  the  re-buildings  of  their  descend* 
ants,  never  to  be  re|)eated :  one,  only,  mostly  de- 
molished, showing  the  log  stracture  of  the  pioneer. 
Here  and  there  some  careful  hand  has  removed  the 
dilapidated  frame  work,  and  the  cellar  only  marks 
the  spot  of  the  habitation.  In  the  other  cases,  no 
herds  stand  in  their  stalls,  no  smokes  curl  from 
their  chimneys,  and  the  grass — ^nature's  beautiful 
covering  where  man  mars — has  overspread  the 
pathway  to  the  doors.  Owls  and  bats  may  enter 
and  enjoy  their  solitary  reign,  but  man  inhabits 
there  no  longer,  nor  ever  wilL  In  those  deserted 
rooms  no  human  hearts  will  again  beat  with  tumnl» 
tuous  pleasure,  or  anguish  and  pain ;  no  hopes  will 
flatter, 

**No  days  of  toil,  or  nighUof  grief,'* 

be  related  around  the  morning  board,  or  in  the 
evening  chair. 

Though  perhaps  not  strictly  applicable  to  the 
condition  of  things  around  me,  I  could  not  help  w 
calling  that  beautiful,  but  somewhat  melancholy 
poem  of  Goldsmith,  The  Deserted  FtUog'e,  and  ee» 
pecially  the  following  passage : — 

(*PrinoM  and  lorda  mkj  flonriih  and  may  Hide, 
A  breatb  oao  make  then,  as  a  breath  has  made : 
Bat  a  bold  yeomaory,  a  ooontvy*!  pride. 
When  onoe  destroyed,  can  never  be  tapplied.'* 

All  around  these  once  fiur  representatives  of  civ 
ilizattooy  Nature    is    rapidly  making   enoroachr 
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menti ;  and  there  are  unerring  tokens  of  her  im- 
pending approach.  The  clang  of  the  anril  has 
ceased;  the  mill  grinds  not,  nor  saws,  and  the 
mountain  stream  babbles  or  roars  along  its  unim- 
peded course.  The  majesty  of  State  laws  compels 
to  A  good  condition  of  the  public  roads,  though 
there  are  few  to  travel  them.  But  Nature  is  on  her 
triumphal  march,  and  trenches  upon  these  as  well 
as  the  garden  and  the  field.  First  comes  the  grass, 
like  the  atmosphere,  determined  that  there  shall  be 
no  vacuum  in  nature.  It  covers  the  fiEtllows  of  hus- 
bandry, the  deep  cuts  made  for  the  avenues  of 
trade ;  spreads  over  and  obliterates  the  art  or  dsill 
of  the  landscape  gardener,  and  claims  a  place  or 
even  superiority,  with  the  exquisite  flowers  of  the 
parterre.  It  is  universal  Cattle  graze  and  enjoy 
it,  and  minister  to  the  wants  of  man. 

But  as  the  lion  reigns  supreme  in  the  locaHty 
which  he  has  inherited  or  selected  as  his  cwn,  and 
levels  contributions  over  st'll  wider  circles,  so 
there  is  a  power  behind  the  grass  which  shall  not 
only  supplant,  but  drive  it  from  its  realnu  The/or- 
eH  approaches.  Here  and  there,  where  the  decay- 
ing rock  yields  up  its  potash  or  its  lime,  fit  food  for 
the  embryo  plant,  appears  the  pine,  ash,  oak,  ma- 
ple, beech,  birch  or  wabiut,  and  soon  assumes  the 
Ibrm  and  comeliness  of  a  tree.  Various  shrubs 
mingle  with  them,  whose  innumerable  leaves  ex- 
tract from  the  atmosphere  its  nutritive  properties, 
and  these,  cast  annually,  cover  and  protect  the  sur- 
hoe  and  'supply  nourishment  to  the  roots  of  all. 
Forest  trees  take  the  lead,  and  as  they  gain  superi- 
ority, the  lesser  plants  yield,  laying  down  their 
lives — a  sort  of  vegetable  martyrdom — ^for  the  gen- 
eral grod ;  they  were  useful  in  life,  and  when  done 
with  that,  still  continue  to  sustain  the  living  growth. 
Here  is  a  new  state  of  things.  Man  and  his  ways 
have  disappeared.  Nature  has  assumed  the  sway, 
ttd  agafai  clothed  the  earth  in  her  primitive  dress. 
The  forest  is  everywhere,  covering  hill,  valley  and 
plain.  Silence  is  in  its  dark  courts,  save  when  the 
thunder  breaks  over  it,  or  the  tornado  prostrates  it 
with  its  ferocious  breath. 

Such  is  the  course  of  Nature — ^to  contend  with 
her  is  worse  than  folly,  being  no  less  than  a  sacri- 
fice of  health,  prosperity  and  comfort  Let  her 
have  theee  lands,  and  use  them  as  she  will.  In 
thirty  years  they  will  be  covered  with  trees  fit  for 
timber  and  fuel,  and  return  a  profit  to  their  own- 
eft. 

In  the  mean  time,  if  the  proprietors  of  the  more 
level  and  fertile  lands  wish  to  keep  the  native  pop- 
ulation at  home,  they  must  invite  the  mountam- 
men  and  the  oobble-stone-knoll-men  into  their  dis- 
tricts, and  ghre  them  employment  in  the  numerous 
manufactories  of  one  kind  and  another,  or  divide 
their  rich  lands  with  them  for  a  &ir  compensation. 
These  lands,  under  a  higher  state  of  cultivation, 
will  produce  well  nigh  as  much  as  the  whole  dot 


now,  while  the  products  of  the  forest  will  be  a  clear 
gain ;  an  immense  expense  of  fencing  and  road- 
making  will  be^saved,  Uie  sparse  population  will  be 
gathered  into  more  compact  communities,  taxes  of 
all  sorts  decreased,  and  the  facilities  for  the  trana- 
action  of  business  and  the  general  welfare  and  hap- 
pmess  of  all  greatly  promoted.  If  these  things  are 
not  regarded,  the  emigration  West  will  continue 
until  scarcely  a  type  of  the  original  New  England 
stock  wiU  be  left,  and  the  Shylocks  who  hold  on  to 
the  better  lands  with  penurious  grip,  will  find  theuft- 
selves  surrounded  by  those  speaking  other  tongues, 
and  in  whose  veins  runs  not  a  drop  of  their  ances- 
tral blood. 

The  fiat  has  gone  forth,  and  puny  man  cannot 
check  its  career.  Large  portions  of  Massadiusetta 
soil,  and  immensely  larger  of  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Vermont  wiU  grow  up  to  forest,  in  spite 
of  furnaces  and  locomotives.  England  has  passed 
through  the  same  process.  Even  now,  some  of  the 
old  towns  of  Massachusetts,  already  settled  more 
than  two  hundred  years,  have  a  great  many  more 
acres  covered  with  wood  than  they  had  fifty  yean 
ago.  In  the  introduction  of  scientific  principles  to 
his  fields,  the  farmer's  head  now  performs  much 
that  was  once  required  of  his  hands.  He  tills  less 
land,  but  the  cultivation  is  more  systematic  and 
thorough,  and  wheii  his  crops  are  secured,  they  are 
expended  with  an  economy  littie  understood  by  his 
predecessors. 

Our  travelling  companion,  Jacob  B.  Fabmeb, 
Esq.,  of  CSoncoxd,  Mass.,  is  a  gentleman  of  rare 
powers  of  observation ;  he  confirms  the  views  wa 
have  expressed, — states  that  he  has  traveUed  over 
the  various  routes  we  have  now  taken,  more  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  times  within  fbrty  years,  and 
that  he  has  noticed  tiiese  desertions  of  the  original 
homesteads  through  the  whole  time,— but  that  a 
large  majority  oi  them  belong  to  the  latter  half  of 
that  period. 

In  this  stroll  among  the  fiirmers,  we  passed 
through  fourteen  towns,— eight  in  Massachusetts 
and  six  in  N.  H.  Hancodi,  from  which  we  datc^ 
is  generally  hilly.  On  the  south  and  easterly 
portion  there  is  a  comparatively  flat  tract  of  sever- 
al hundred  acres  of  excllent  land,  much  of  it  firee 
from  stones,  and  producmg  large  crops  of  good 
quality  grass  without  manure.  It  is  seldom  plowed. 
Mr.  David  Wood,  who  owns  one  of  the  farms  oo- 
cupying  this  tract,  has  adopted  the  English  fid- 
lowing  system  on  a  portion  of  it,  by  plowing  two 
or  three  years  in  succession,  and  then  seeding  down, 
but  with  what  success,  we  did  not  learn.  Mr. 
Wood  usually  winters  some  thirty  horses,  a  pair  of 
oxen,  and  several  cows,  tot  all  of  which  the  hay  it 
cut  The  horses  perform  no  labor,  and  are  kept  in 
good  condition,  by  a  half  bushel  of  out  hay,  and  m 
quart  of  meal,  com  and  oat  meal,  twice  each  day. 

Out  of  the  19,000  acres  of  this  town,  we  should 
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judge  that  13,000  are  dew>ted  to  pasturage.  Mr. 
Wood  owns  some  six  or  seven  hundred, — a  coosid- 
erable  portion  being  owned  by  Massachusetts  peo- 
ple, whose  cattle,  principally  milch  cows,  graze 
here  through  the  summer  months,  or  even  until 
the  last  of  October,  in  favorable  seasons.  Capt. 
JosiAH  Stone  owns  another  of  the  fine  &rm8  com* 
prising  this  tract;  he  winters  some  forty  head  of 
cattle,  and  in  his  pastures  we  found  about  half  a 
dozen  heifers,  for  which  we  endeavored  to  effect  a 
change  for  sundry  of  the  promises  to  pay  by  Mas- 
sachusetts banks ;  but  without  effect.  He  had  the 
eye  of  an  amateur,  as  well  as  the  hand  of  a  farmer, 
and  intends  that  the  heifers  shall  grace  his  own 
stalls.  Some  fine  colts,  also,  ran  in  his  pastures, 
among  them  a  Morgan,  which  we  should  be  glad  to 
''hold  the  ribbons  over"  at  some  future  day.  Capt. 
Stone  is  a  progressive  farmer.  He  found  a  path 
for  the  water,  and  it  comes  to  house  and  bam  by 
its  own  gravity.  No  manures  bleach  in  the  sun,  or 
are  drenched  by  storms,  in  his  yards ;  cuts  hay  for 
horses ;  believes  in  the  efficacy  of  science,  and  the 
education  of  children;  makes  domestic  arrange- 
ments convenient  and  comfortable  for  his  wife  and 
daughters,  and  wears  a  cheerful  countenance  and  a 
happy  heart  generally — all  essentials  in  him  hus- 
bandry. The  hill  portions  of  this  town  are  mostly  de- 
voted to  grazing,  and  afford  evidence  of  the  hei 
that  large  portions  of  the  lands  of  the  State  are 
fast  returning  to  their  primitive  condition, — ^the 
forest  They  are  now  in  the  first  stage  of  the  pro- 
cess, grazing  lands.  We  look  up  here  to  the  Grand 
Monadnock,  to  which  a  party  of  Young  America, 
of  both  sexes,  has  just  started.  We  wish  them  a 
happy  occasion ;  but  the  grim  cap  on  the  old  feU- 
low's  head  indicates  anything  rather  than  sunshine 
and  extended  vision. 

My  letter  is  already  too  long.  I  believe  in  ''short 
vtories."  But  I  shall  write  again  from  another 
halting  place.        Truly  yours,     SiMON  Beown. 

Jod  bourse,  Esq. 


in  tow  its  four-wheeled  wagon,  with  coals,  and  four 
heavy  iron  plows,  and  water  enoueh  for  four  hours' 
wotIl.  When  on  the  soft  turnip-field — after  a  night's 
rain — ^it  drew  after  it  plows,  scarifier,  &c.,with  per- 
fect ease,  and  then  walked  home  again  to  Camden- 
town.  It  can  ascend  an  acclivity  of  one  in  three, 
which  is  nearly  walking  up  stairs,  our  stairs  being 
one  in  two.  It  can  back,  advance  or  stop  instanta- 
neously,  the  pinion  being  shifted  from  the  cogs  of 
the  drivin^wneel ;  and  the  power  thus  suddenly 
released  is  carried  off  by  a  separate  fly-wheel, 
which  may  be  used  for  driving  threshing-machines, 
mill-stones,  or  other  purposes.  In  fact,  instead  of 
a  farmer  sending  for  and  sending  back  a  six  horse- 
power engine  and  threshing-machine,  requiring  in 
each  trip  four  horses,  this  machine  will  move  itself 
anywhere — draw  the  corn  to  market,  bring  home 
manure,  and  do  the  cultivation  and  work  of  the 
fiirm.  The  machine  can  turn  as  easily  as  a  com- 
mon wagon,  and  does  not  mind  a  deep  furrow  or  a 
side-hill. — Abridgetl  from  a  Letter  from  Mr,  Mechi, 
of  TMptree  Holly  in  the  Jovamal  of  the  Society  of 
ArU. 


THE  HEW  8TEAM-FABMEE. 

I  devoted  two  days  to  the  examination  of  the 
operation  of  Boydell's  Traction  Steam*engine  at  a 
locomotive  and  tractive  power,  and  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  "a  great  success."  This  suc- 
cess is  owing  to  the  endless  and  wide  railway  at- 
tached to  the  circumference  of  *he  wheels,  wnich 
gives  a  fulcrum  fbr  the  lever,  and  a  bearing  suifi- 
dently  wide  to  carry  a  great  weight  on  soft  ground, 
without  imbedding  in  the  soil.  Hence  the  avoidance 
of  friction  and  clogging.  We  might  illustrate  this 
by  a  sportsman  on  the  mud  oozes,  whose  feet  would 
sink  in,  and  thus  render  his  power  unavailable ;  but 
by  attaching  to  his  feet  wide  pieces  of  board,  the 
pressure  is  diminished  to  a  bearing  condition.  Thus 
ui  the  case  of  Mr.  Boydell's  macnine,  although  it 
weighed  nine  tons,  its  impress  was  scarcely  percei)- 
tible,  where  a  horse's  foot  left  a  deep  indentation.  Tlie 
engine  walked  from  Camden- town  to  Acton,  taking 


THE  CEIHESE  SUGAB  CAHE. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Traveller  ^ves  the  -fol- 
lowing account  of  a  new  species  of  sugar  cane 
which  has  been  introduced  into  this  country  by  the 
Agricultural  bureau  of  the  Patent  Office : 

Have  you  seen  any  account  of  the  new  variety 
of  sugar  cane — ^the  Chinese  Sugar  Cane — lately  in- 
troduced to  our  agriculturists  through  the  Agricul- 
tural bureau  of  t£e  Patent  office  ?  If  it  is  worth 
half  what  is  claimed  for  it,  the  plant  is  a  wonder. 
First,  it  produces  sugar,  the  juice  having  from  fif- 
teen to  twenty-five  per  cent  of  pure  saccharine,  va- 
rying according  to  the  soil  and  climate.  Then 
as  fodder  it  will  vield  twenty-five  tons  to  the  acre ; 
cattle,  horses  ana  hogs  devouring  stalks  and  leaves 
with  the  greatest  avidity.  As  a  green  crop  it  will 
produce  a  great  mass  of  vegetable  matter  to  turn 
m  and  enrich  the  soiL  As  fodder  it  will  produce 
two  crops  in  a  year,  or  a  good  growth  of  it  can  be 
grown  for  stock  by  sowing  after  wheat  or  other 
crops  have  been  harvested.  It  is  equall^r  good  for 
cattle  and  horses  dry  or  green.  The  juice  can  be 
made  into  a  most  delicate  drink  that  can  scarcely  be 
distinguished  from  champagne  wine.  I've  not  done 
with  it  yet.  That  same  luice — set  with  alum — will 
color  Silk  a  beautiful  red.  One  thing  more ;  after 
that,  taking  the  leaves  to  feed  stock,  the  roots  to 
manure  the  land,  and  the  juice  to  make  sugar, 
champagne  or  coloring  matter,  the  refuse  of  the 
crushed  stalks  can  be  manufactured  into  an  elegant 
article  of  paper. 

The  tops,  when  cleaned  of  the  secd^  make  cap- 
ital brooms,  and  the  seed  itself,  ground  into  meal 
or  fed  whole,  will  fatten  any  kind  of  stock,  from 
chickens  up  to  elephants. 

There !  If  that  is  not  a  catalogue  of  virtues  for 
one  plant,  that  you  can  appreciate  and  admire,  then 
I  must  say  you  do  not  deserve  the  gifts  of  Cores 
or  Pomona,  or  any  of  "  the  goods  tne  gods  pro- 
vide." There  is  an  acre  or  so  of  this  cane  growing 
here  at  Washington,  on  Uncle  Sam's  own  land, 
near  the  Capitol,  and  a  prettier  sight  in  a  farmer's 
field  cannot  be  found.  It  looks  something  like 
com,  tail,  graceful  stalks,  and  long  taper  leaves. 
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One  great  advantage  is,  t^at  it  will  grow  in  all  di- 
nutet  of  the  Union,  from  Tampa  Bay  to  Canada. 

Another  advaatase  is,  that  it  can  be  propa- 
^ted  from  the  leed,  at  it  will  ripen  all  over  the 
Union  ;  while  the  Louiuana  cane  ha£  to  be  propa- 
gated by  cutting,  taking  twenty  per  cent,  of  the 
ittalka  of  the  entire  crop  for  the  nest  \eaT'B  srowth. 
As  in  the  case  of  all  planti  propagated  by  cut- 
tings, there  ia  a  constant  deterioration,  so  that 
in  many  parts  of  the  South  the  growth  of  csne 
ie  not  over  two-thirds  as  much  as  it  was  tome 
years  ago,  and  that  on  equally  fertile  soil. 

1  Bend  you  some  papers  of  the  seed.  This  came 
from  Chiin,  Hud  was  first  ohtainpd   by  a  Irnveller, ' 


and  tried  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  then  in 
Europe.  China  covert  about  the  same  parallels 
of  latitude  of  thu  country,  and  sugar  is  made  from 
this  cane  in  all  parts  of  the  empire.  Plant  this 
seed,  some  of  it  now,  and  tee  bow  lar^  a  growth 
rou  will  get  by  October.  Of  course  it  is.  pretty 
late  for  this  year.  Enough  has  been  distributed 
aver  the  country  to  give  it  a  trial,  and  in  a  year  or 
two  we  shsll  know  more  of  it.  Last  year  a  man  in 
~eorda  tried  some  of  it,  and  being  asked  how  it 
rnea  out:  "Really,"  said  he,  "Ican't  tell,  fi» 
was  ao  good  my  children  and  the  niggers  eit  it 


H0BGA5  HOBSE,  TEBMOHT. 

Above  we  give  the  portmt  of  Veemo.vt,  a  splen- 
did Morgan  horse,  owned  by  J.  H.  Peters  &  Co.,  of 
Bradford,  Vl  He  is  adesoendantof  the  oldGifford 
and  Green  Mountam  Morgan,  and  has  received  the 
first  premium  at  the  Vermont  State  Fair,  and  it  is 
claimed  on  the  part  of  hU  owners  that  he  possesses 
ihe  celebrated  Morgan  blood  hi  greater  purity  than 
any  other  horse  now  living.  His  color  is  dark 
chestnut.  He  is  fourteen  hands  three  inches  high, 
weighs  1000  pounds,  and '  is  six  yean  old  this  sea- 


Tire  Walnut.— The  Walnnt  was  originally  h. 
England  called  the  Gaulnut,  having  been  introduced 
"■roni  France.  Herbalists  used  to  consider  the  wal- 
nut efficacious  in  diseases  of  the  head,  because  il 
l-.ore  what  they  called  the  ngnatarc  of  the  head  (i. 
e  ,  a  fanined  resemblance ;)  the  outer  green  skin 
rr  presenting  the  pericranium,  the  shell  within,  the 
sl.ull,  and  the  kernel  the  brain.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  walnuts  wore  found  more 
effective  than  cannon  balls  in  the  city.  Amiens  was 
liesieged  by  the  Spaniards,  who  were  then  in  arma 
to  oppose  the  accession  of  Henri  Quartie  to  the 
throne  of  France.  A  small  number  of  Spanish 
iiildiers,  du^uised  as  French  peaunts,  with  a  cart 


laden  with  sacks  of  wabints,  came  to  the  gate,  and 
asked  admittance  to  sell  their  wsinuta.  On  the 
gate  being  opened  for  them,  one  of  the  sscks  which 
was  purposely  left  untied,  fell  (as  designed)  fixim 
the  cart,  and  the  French  guard,  busying  lheniselv« 
in  picking  up  the  scattered  walnuts,  were  attacked 
by  the  disguised  soldiers ;  then  a  party  of  Span- 
isids,who  were  at  hand  m  ambush,  rushed  forward, 
surprised  and  took  the  town. 


The  Caupdrmia  Fasxeb.— TIui  paper  is  a  Mr 
type  of  Young  Amerioa.  Bom  and  nartured  in 
that  young  Slate  where  the  trees  grow  up  thrm^ 
the  clouds, — and  how  moeh  &rther  we  have  not 
been  up  to  see,— it  has  got  to  be  a  young  Hercules 
in  its  "teens."  And  yet  strong  as  it  ia,  it* 
great  heart  beata  in  deep  sympathy  irith  the  niSer- 
inganddistreued.  We  advise  the  returned  CUifomi- 

,{f  he  wishes  to  learn  of  the  land  where  he  gathered 
his  gold,  or  where  he  "saw  the  elephant,"  to  snl^ 
scribe  for  the  California  Farmtr. 

The  Onio  Vali.et  Fabher  is  a  new  paper  pub- 
lished at  Cmcinnsti,  by  B.  F,  Sajidford,  Esq. 
Number  four  is  before  us,  and  is  filled  with  usefiil 
matter,  welt  printed. 
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Pw  the  New  Enifiami  Farmet. 

PABTTJBE  GBA8SE8. 

The  subject  of  improving  our  pastures  is  recei?- 
ing  much  attention,  and  is  one  well  deserving  of 
much  more  consideration  than  it  has  yet  received. 
In  our  natural  pasturesy  from  four  to  six  acres  are 
required  for  the  pasturage  of  one  cow.  In  pastures 
properly  prepared,  half  this  number  of  acres  is 
fonnd  sufficient.  .  Indeed,  many  instances  may  be 
named,  in  which  one  acre  h^s  yielded  an  ample 
supply  to  a  oow  for  five  months.  But  most  of  our 
pasture  lands  are  of  such  a  character,  that  we  can 
never  hope  to  reacU  this  standard.  Land  that  will 
feed  one  cow  per  acre,  will  yield  trom  one  to  two 
tons  of  good  hay,  worth  from  twelve  to  twenty  dol- 
lars. This  is  too  expensive  pasturage.  The  land 
is  worth  more  for  hay  or  other  crops.  Some  years 
ago,  I  pastured  a  cow  upon  an  acre  of  intervale 
lu)d,  and  she  did  well.    JBut  the  land  would  have 

S'elded  a  ton  and  a  half  of  good  hay,  worth  fifteen 
>llarB  standing.  Cows  were  pastured  in  the  vicinity 
for  7  or  8  dollars  per  year.    This  was  not  gooa 
economy.    It  was  merely  a  matter  of  convenience. 
But  if  our  pasture  lands  can  be  made  to  yield  dou- 
ble the  amount  of  feed  they  now  do,  the  advantage 
must  be  too  obvious  to  need  a  word  of  comment 
Our  native  pastures  contain  from  twenty  to  forty 
kinds  of  plants.    Many  of  them  are  little  better 
than  worthless  weeds.    Some  of  them  contain  so 
much  bitter  extractive  matter,  that  cattle  will  not 
eat  them.    Others  are  so  dry  and  tough  that  cattle 
will  not  eat  them,  so  long  as  they  can  find  any- 
thing green  and  succulent.    These  various  grasses 
arrive  at  maturity  at  different  seasons  of  the  year. 
This  is  a  circumstance  of  great  importance — and 
shows  the  necessity  of  having  a  variety  of  grasses 
in  a  pasture  that  is  to  be  fed  during  the  whole  sea- 
son.   Some  erasses,  as  the  meadow  foxtail,  the  or- 
chard grass.  Die  meadow  fescue,  the  herds  grass, 
the  sweet  vernal  gr^^^*  ^^^  ^^^  hrome,  put  forth 
early  and  are  productive  in  May  and  June.    Oth- 
ers, as  the  oat  grass,  the  dogs-tail,  the  various  mead- 
ow grasses,  and  red  and  white  clovers,  and  the 
smooth  fescue,  yield  most  feed  in  the  summer 
months.  The  various  bent  grasses,  the  wheat  grass, 
the  birds  foot  clover,  and  some  others,  are  green 
and  vigorous  in  the  outumn.  By  a  mixture  of  these 
various  grasses,  a  green  and  tender  herbage  is  fur- 
nished through  the  season.  This  is  seldom  or  nev- 
er done  in  artificial  pastures,  where  but  two  or 
three  kinds  of  grass  are  sowed.  The  various  grass- 
es and  plants  on  which  cattle  feed,  possess  very  dif- 
ferent properties.    Some  contribute  more  to  the 
production  of  fat.    Others  yield  more  milk,  while 
others  furnish  in  larger  quantity  the  bone-making 
materials.    Others  again  nave  properties  by  which 
they  afiect  the  various  glands  of  the  body.    Some 
promote  the  secretion  of  urine,  others  the  bile,  oth- 
ers the  saliva.    When  obtained  in  due  proportion, 
they  promote  the  health  and  vigor  of  the  animal 
The  finest  natural  pastures  contain  about  twenty 
kinds  of  valuable  grasses,  some  one  or  more  of 
which  is  in  a  green  and  thriving  state  every  month 
in  the  season,  from  early  spring  till  late  in  the  fall 
The  spring  grasses  are,  the  Alopecurus  Pratensis, 
(meadow  foxtail,)  Phleum  Pratense,  (meadow  cat's 
tail    or    herds   grass,)    Anthoxanthum    Odorato, 
(sweet  vernal  grass,)  l)actylis  Glomerata,  (orchard 
grass,)  Festuca  Pratonse,  (meadow  fescue,)  Holcus 
Avenaccus,  (tall  oat  grass,)  Solium  Perenne,  (rye 


grass,)  Bromus  Arvensis,  (field  brome,)  and  the  Poa 
Annua,  (annual  meadow  grass.) 

The  summer  grasses  are,  the  Cynosurus  Crista- 
tus,  (crested  dogstail,)  Poa  Trivialis  tfnd  Poa  Pra- 
tensis, (rough  and  smooth  stalked  meadow  grass,) 
Festuca  Duriasculus,  (hard  fescue  grasf ,)  Tnfolium 
Pratense  Perenne,  (perennial  red  clover,)  Trifolium 
Repens,  Twhite  clover,)  and  the  Festuca  Glabra, 
(smooth  fescue.) 

The  fall  enrasses  are,  the  Agrostis  Vulgaris,  (the 
various  red  tops,)  Triticum  Repens,  (creeping 
wheat  grass,)  and  the  Lotus  Major,  (birdsfoot  tre- 
foil) Some  of  these  are  annual  plants,  that  is,  they 
arrive  at  maturity,  drop  their  seed  and  die  in  one 
year.  Others  are  biennial,  or  require  two  years  to 
attain  maturity,  and  then  die,  like  winter  rye  and 
wheat  Others  are  perennial,  that  is,  spring  up  from 
the  root  every  year,  for  many  years  m  succession. 
Where  pastures  abound  in  worthless  grasses,  the 
best  remedy,  if  the  nature  of  the  land  admits  it,  is 
to  plow  and  cultivate  two  or  three  years,  with  some 
hoed  crop — ^by  which  they  will  be  killed  out.  Some- 
times the  larger  and  more  vigorous  glasses  may  be 
brought  in  by  means  of  plaster  or  ashes  or  ground 
bone  or  compost  spread  upon  the  sur&ce.  These 
grasses  thus  stimulated,  will  attain  a  rank  growth, 
and  choke  out  the  less  valuable  and  sour  grasses. 
Harrowing  old^  pastures  with  a  sharp  harrow,  and 
sowing  them  witn  oat  grass,  herds  grass,  or  red  and 
white  clover,  and  dressing  them  with  plaster  or 
bone  dust,  will  often  succeed  in  bringing  in  a  much 
larger  and  better  growth  of  feed,  and  is  money  and 
labor  well  laid  out  Dry  plains,  that  yield  but  lit- 
tle grass,  may  be  greatly  improved  by  this  treat- 
ment, applied  to  them  in  August,  so  that  the  grass- 
es may  get  well  rooted  before  winter.  The  late 
excellent  Daniel  P.  King,  of  Essex  county,  had  a 
tract  of  light,  sandy  plun  land,  which  he  brought 
into  good  condition,  by  plowing  it  in  the  summer, 
and  apjilying  a  dresamg  of  compost  manure,  and 
seeding  it  down  with  different  kinds  of  grasses.  He 
usually  took  ojff  from  one  to  two  tons  of  hay,  the 
next  season — and  then  pastured  three  or  four 
years,  and  repeated  the  same  process.  He  was 
highly  satisfied  vrith  the  result  or  this  treatment 


MOLE  CEICKET. 


No  insect  of  the  cricket  kind  is  so  extraordinary, 
in  its  appearance  and  habits,  as  the  achela  gnMo* 
talpa,  commonly  known  as  the  mole-cricket  The 
color  is  of  a  dusky  brown,  and  at  the  extremity  of 
the  tail  there  are  two  hairy  appendages ;  the  body 
consists  of  eight  scaly  joints,  and  the  thorax  is  cov- 
ered with  a  ver^r  hard  and  thick  shield.  But  a  most 
curious  peculiarity  of  this  insect,  from  which  it  re- 
ceived i<>s*name,  is  the  form  of  its  fore-feet,  which 
spread  out  precisely  like  those  of  the  mole,  are 
strong,  webbed  and  hairy,  and  terminate  in  jsepar- 
ate  claws.  This  curious  insect  is  much  larger  in 
Europe  than  in  this  country,  and  much  more  trou- 
blesome and  annoying.  It  often  undermines  the 
banks  of  canals,  and  destroys  extensive  fields  and 
vegetable  ^dens,  by  devouring  the  roots  of  the 
plants,  causing  the  tops  to  wither  and  die.  It  gen- 
erally runs  backward,  and  is  said  to  burrow  faster 
even  than  the  mole  itself. 

Gardeners  specially  detest  this  insect,  as  in  a  sin- 

fle  night  it  will  run  along  a  newly-sown  furrow,  rob- 
ing it  of  its  entire  contents;  for  nothing  can  e»- 
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cape  it,  as  its  \e^  are  so  formed  that  it  can  with 
ease  penetrate  the  earth  in  any  direction,  above,  be- 
neath, before,,  and  behind.  It  seldom  Tcptures 
above  ground  during  the  daytime,  and  the  night  is 
the  time  for  its  depredations. 

These  insects  prefer  moist  meadows,  and  the 
banks  of  rivers  and  small  streams.  They  excavate 
beneath  the  surface  a  chamber  about  the  size  of  a 
small  hare's  egg,  carefully  smoothed  and  rounded, 
where  are  deposited  a  hundred  or  more  e^gs  of  a 
dusky  vellow  color.  The  eggs  are  hatched  m  about 
a  montk;  the  young  resemble  the  parent  in  every- 
thing but  the  wings,  which  are  wanting ;  at  this 
stage  they  are  soft,  of  a  light  color,  and  very  small. 
Tliey  are  very  careful  of  their  eggs,  and  the  pas- 
sage leading  to  the  cell  where  they  are  deposited 
winds  in  various  directions ;  besides  this  precaution, 
the  anxious  parent  stations  herself  above  to  watch 
it  There  is  a  certain  black  beetle  which  often  at- 
tempts to  get  at  the  egss  to  destroy  them,  but  the 
walchful  parent  seizes  the  beetle  from  behind  and 
bites  it  asunder. 

This  insect,  although  so  troublesome  in  many 
countries,  causes  very  Tittle  trouble  in  this,  where 
it  is  very  seldom  seen.  We  know  of  but  two  speci- 
mens that  have  been  taken  anywhere  in  this  neigh- 
borhood— indeed,  they  are  the  only  ones  we  have 
ever  seen — one  was  captured  bv  Dr.  8.  A.  Cooley, 
in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  and  is  preserved  in  our 
own  cabinet  of  entomological  specimens,  the  other 
was  also  taken  in  Hartford  by  Mr.  Henry  A.  Good- 
win, by  whom  it  is  still  preserved.  The  last  men- 
tioned is  a  remarkably  fine  specimen,  and  was  cap- 
tured during  a  severe  shower,  which  brought  it  out 
firom  its  place  of  retreat,  as  these  insects  are  re- 
markably fond  of  moisture,  and  can  live  almost  as 
well  in  water  as  out  of  it. 


HISIOBT  OF  THE  SWALLOW  7AHILT. 

No.  2. 

BT  LBANDEK  WBIH£BELL. 

Having  invited  attention  to  some  of  the  habits  of 
the  bam  swallow  in  a  former  article,  it  is  proposed, 
in  continuation  of  the  subject,  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  reader  to  the  Cliff  or  Republican  Swallow,  its 
histor]^,  and  some  of  its  habits. 

The  Cliff,  or  Republican  Swallow,  IRrundofulva 
of  VIeillot  and  Audubon,  H.  Lunifraua  of  Say  and 
Richardson,  was  little  known  here  until  quite  re- 
cently. Audubon  remarks  that  he  first  saw  the 
species  at  Henderson,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio, 
120  miles  below  the  falls,  in  the  spring  of  1815. 
"It  was"  says  he,  "an  excessively  cold  morning,  and 
nearly  all  were  killed  by  the  severity  of  the  weath- 
er. I  described  it,  and  called  it  Hirundo  Republi- 
cana,  in  allusion  to  the  mode  of  their  association 
for  the  pur[)ose  of  breeding.  These  specimens 
were  lost,  and  it  was  not  untu  1819  that  I  was  able 
to  replace  them.  Visitmg  Newport,  Ky.,  there,  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Cincinnati,  my  ears 
were  saluted  with  the  chirruping  of  my  long  lost 
strangers."  Msij.  Oldham,  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  in- 
form^ A.  that  they  first  appeared  there  in  1815, 
and  had  appeared  regularly,  about  the  10th  of 
April,  ever  since.  They  had,  at  tiie  time  of  this  vis- 
it, fifty  nests  com{)leted,  and  several  in  progress. 
Until  the  females  began  to  sit,  they  all  roosted  in 
the  hollow  limbs  of  the  buttonwoods,  on  the  banks 


of  the  Lickinff  river,  the  males  only  resorting 
thither,  while  Uie  females  were  sitting.  They  not 
unfrequently  attach  their  nests  to  rocks  overhang- 
ing rivers,  hence  the  name,  Cliff  Swallow. 

This  species  of  the  swallow  ftunily  was  noticed  bf 
Vieillot,  m  St.  Domingo  and  Porto  Rieo,  in  large 
flocks,  abput  the  middle  of  May ;  the  year  is  not 
given.  A  writer  claims,  (name  lost)  that  it  was 
seen  in  Dennisville,  Me.,  in  1795.  The  late  Prc^ 
Zadoek  Thompson  says,  a  solitary  pair  first  ap» 
peaied  at  Whitehall,  the  south  end  of  Lake  Cham* 
plain,  in  1817,  and  soon  after,  they  appeared  at 
Randolph,  Richmond,  and  other  places.  Chief 
Justice  Shaw  says,  that  he  saw  it  at  the  White 
Mountains,  in  1816.  Some  aoeount  is  given  of  iu 
habits  in  Long's  expedition  to  tiie  Rocky  Moiiii- 
tains.  Say  observed  it  in  great  numbers  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  in  1820.  It  appeared  ia  varioiui 
places  in  New  York  about  this  time.  In  1824,  the 
celebri^ted  De  Witt  Clinton  sent  a  description  of  this 
bird  to  the  Lyceum  of  Natural  History,  in  New 
York,  calling  it  ISrvndo  oewi/ext  afterwardst  how- 
ever, adopting  Vieillot's  description.  The  writer 
first  saw  them  in  Worcester  county  about  1838^ 
They  are  now  very  common,  and  well  known  to 
every  observing  &rmer^  as  they  usually  build  their 
nests  under  the  eaves  of  the  roofs,  oooupying  nearly 
the  whole  space  from  one  end  of  the  bam  to  Um 
other — ^numbering  fifty  nests  or  more,  resembling 
retorts  used  by  the  chemist. 

Being  extremely  desirous,  says  Audubon,  to 
settle  the  vexed  question  respecting  the  migratiai^ 
or  supposed  torpidity  of  swauows,  I  embraced  eveij 
opportunity  of  observmg  and  examining  their  hab- 
its, careftilly  noting  the  time  of  their  arrival  and 
disappearanoe,  and  recording  every  fact  thus  gath- 
ered  nom  petwmal  observation*  Observation  taught 
me  that  migrat<Mry  birds,  removing  &rthest  south* 
depart  first;  and  by  parity  of  reasomng,  thoae  that 
remain  longest,  return  earliest  in  spring.  These 
remarks  were  confirmed  by  travelling  to  the  aouthr 
west  with  the  approach  of  winter.  In  Lower 
Louisiana,  the  Warners,  Thrushes,  &c,  were  in 
full  feather  and  song.  The  Hinmdo  viridis  of 
Wilson,  the  white  bel&d  swallow,  (U  Pdit  Mar- 
Und  a  ventre  hlane  of  the  French  of  Lower  Louisi- 
ana) remained  altout  New  Orleans  later  than  any 
other  swallow.  I  saw  immense  numbers  of  them 
during  November.  I  kept  a  record  of  the  temper* 
ature  firom  the  dd,  until  the  arrival  of  the  Hirundk 
purpurea^  Uie  purple  martin.  The  following  ex* 
tracts  were  taken  from  my  journal,  after  a  resi- 
dence of  many  years  in  that  country,  visiting  lakes 
whither  these  swallows  were  said  to  resort  during 
the  season  of  frosts. 

Nov.  11. — ^Weather  very  sharjjn- heavy  white 
frost.  Swallows  very  abundant  during  the  day,  a 
usual  occurrence,  said  the  French  and  the  Span* 
iards.  From  this  date  to  the  22d,  the  thermome- 
ter averaged  66*^ ;  the  weather  generally  a  drizzly 
fog.    Swallows  flying  over  the  city  in  thousands. 

Nov.  25th. — ^Thermometer  30^  this  morning.  Ice 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  The  swallows  resort  to 
the  lee  of  the  Cypress  swamp,  in  the  rear  of  the 
city.  Thousands  were  flying  in  different  flocks. 
Fourteen  were  killed  at  a  single  shot,  in  perfect 
plumage,  and  very  fet.  The  markets  were  abun- 
dantly supplied  with  theae  tender,  juicy,  and  deli- 
cious birds.  Saw  swallows  every  day,  but  remarked 
them  more  plentiful,  the  stronger  the  breeze  from 
the  sea. 
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January  14th. — Thermometer  40®.  Haviog^ 
seen  the  Hirundo  mridis  continually^  and  the  H, 
purpunoy  the  martin  beginning  to  appear,  I  dis- 
continued my  observation.  Earing  the  i?inter, 
many  of  them  retired  to  holes  about  the  houses, 
others  resorting  to  the  lakes,  roosting  on  the 
branches  of  the  Myriea  eerifera,  called  the  drier 
by  the  French.  Their  aerial  evolutions  thither  to- 
imrd  eve  are  truly  beautiful.  When  in  a  few  feet 
of  the  CiHera  they  (^oickljr  disperse,  and  settle  in  a 
fsw  moments.  Their  twitterings,  and  the  m^^tion 
of  their  wings  may  be  heurd  during  the  night.  As 
soon  as  the  morning  light  dawns,  Saey  rise  and  fly 
off  in  pursuit  of  toSA,  The  hunters  destroy  Iftrse 
Bumbers  of  them  with  their  canoe  paddles,  wfaue 
perched  on  the  afbre-named  shiubs. 

Thus  much  has  been  selected  and  condensed 
from  Audubon's  great  work  on  birds,  in  order  to 
g^ve  the  reader  some  fhcts  going  to  pro^e  that 
swallows  are  migiatory  birds — ^thin  overthrowing 
liiat  absurd  notion  of  their  hibernating  with  snap- 
ping turtles,  serpents,  and  liasards,  in  mud  holes* 

A  few  words  more  from  Audubon  on  the  habits 
of  the  GKff,  or  Republisan  SwaEow,  will  close  this 
ohready  |irotncted  article.  Speaking  of  their  de- 
parture after  breeding,  he  says,  they  all  assembled 
near  theur  nests  on  the  first  of  Auffust,  (thia  was  at 
Newport^  already  named,)  mounted  about  300  &et 
into  the  air,  anct,  at  ten,  A.  M.,  took  their  depar- 
ture, due  north.  At  evemng  they  returned,  aaod 
continued  these  gregarioua  exoursions  until  tiie 
third  dajr,  when,  Uttering  their  farewell  cry,  they 
took  their  final  departure^  returning  no  more  hith- 
er, until  the  following  spring^ttme^  when  they 
came  as  fnU  of  joy  as  ever,  their  spirit  of  repubU- 
Minsm  not  having  lost  or  abated  one  whit  of  its 
ardor.  Other  niemberB  of  this  beantifnl  aerial  fam- 
ily will  be  noticed,  briefly,  unless  the  editor  says 
enough  for  the  present 


For  tUt  New  Bngiand  Farmtr* 

THE  KODSL  FARKER. 

The  model  farmer,  according  to  my  idea,  is  one 
whose  physical,  mental  and  moral  natures  are  du- 
ly developed  and  cultivated. 

Perhaps  these  are  the  qualifications  of  many 
other  model  men,  besides  fiurmers,  and  peshaps,  of 
a  model  man  in  general,  but  at  any  rate,  they  are 
those  of  the  model  farmer,  and  fat  this  reason : 

The  husbandman,  the  fkrmer,  the  man  who 
makes  it  his  particular  business  to  till  the  soil,  and 
who  obtains  his  subsistence  in  this  way,  enjoys  pe- 
culiar opportunities  for  developing  his  powers,  phy- 
deal,  mental  and  moral.  Now  it  is  a  fkct,  nmver^ 
tally  attested,  that  exercise  develops  and  strength- 
ens the  part  exercised,  whether  it  be  a  muscle  of 
the  body,  or  a  fkculty  of  the  mind. 

The  aaily  avocations  of  the  farmer  are  soch  as 
call  into  play  the  largest  nert  of  his  physical  or- 

Sanism.  He  rarefy  complains  of  those  numberless 
is  that  arise  from  a  want  of  proner  exercise. 
Health  and  strength  are  his  in  a  remankable  degree. 
Brought  up  to  subsist  upon  hearty  and  wholesome 
food,  to  reject  dainties  and  delicacies,  as  affording 
but  little  nutriment,  and  intended  only  for  the 
gratification  of  a  morbid  appetite,  he  becomes  vig^ 
orous,  and  capable  of  an  enaurance  which  the  city- 
bom  and  city-fed  gentleman  knows  not  of.  He 
leaches  manhood,  not  prematurely,  but  after  hav- 


ing passed  through  the  full  periods  of  childhood  and 
youth.  He  has  not  been  forced  to  maturity,  and 
so  does  not  suddenly  sink  into  decay,  and  after 
dragging  out  a  few  years,  with  one  foot  In  the 
grave,  all  at  once  thrust  in  the  other  and  settle  out 
of  sight.  But,  taught  from  the  first  to  battle  with 
obstacles,  to  subject  himself  to  exposure,  and  deny 
the  cravings  of  appetite,  he  has  become  hardy  and 
athletic. 


*'H1b  msssire  Ilmba  are  strong  and  struggling." 

He  descends  the  downward  slope  of  life,  gradu- 
ally and  peacefully,  and  having  accomplished  his 
mission,  tne  messenger  comes  and  takes  him,  still 
toiling,  from  ho  post. 

But  if  the  fkrmer  enjoys  peculiar  opportunitiea 
fbr  developing  bodily  strength  and  activity,  his  oc- 
casions for  promoting  menUd  growth  are  none  the 
less  peculiar.  It  might  appear,  upon  a  casual  ob- 
servance of  the  subject,  that  other  walks  in  life  pre- 
sent more  fluent  and  better  opportunities  for  cul- 
tivatif^  and  enlarging  the  powers  of  the  mind.  But 
where,  among  the  pursuits  and  callings  of  men,  will 
yon  find  such  chances  for  the  observation  and  com- 
parison of  fiicts,  for  theorizing  and  speculating,  for 
making  discoveries,  and  exercising  the  power  of  in- 
vention ?  Where,  too,  will  you  find  such  difficult, 
and  at  the  same  time  interesting  problems  for  solu« 
eion,  as  the  fiirmer  has  constantly  before  him  P  He, 
of  all  others,  has  opportunities  for  exercising  dis- 
crimination and  juogment,  in  training  the  inferior 
natures  of  plants,  and  animals,  which  fall  to  his 
charge.  The  right  discharge  of  his  duties  demandi 
deep  thought  and  careful  reflection. 

who  is  the  most  successful  cultivator  of  the  soil, 
he  who  pursues  a  routine  of  action  that  somebody 
in  a  past  age,  under  entirely  difiereatcircumstancesy 
originated,  or  he,  who  considering  his  own  means 
and  resources,  strikes  out  a  system  which  his  judg- 
ment dictates  as  the  one  best  suited  to  his  present 
condition  and  wants  ? 

The  true  husbandman  will  study  his  soils,  and 
learn  what  elements  they  possess,  what  seeds  are 
best  adapted  to  them,  and  now  he  ean  secure  the 
largest  yield  at  the  smallest  expense.  And  does 
this  require  no  exercise  of  the  mental  fkculties  ? 

Many  other  persons  are,  in  a  measure,  restricted 
to  the  study  of  printed  pages,  and  have  not  access  to 
the  book  of  nature,  cannot  peruse  those  '*books  in 
the  running  brooks,"  nor  dmk  in  knowledge  from 
the  fountain  head. 

Here  is  an  advantage,  whkh  the  trae  husband- 
man will  not  fell  to  improve.  But  he  is  by  no 
means  wholly  confined  to  the  study  Of  nature.  There 
are  hours  of  relaxation  from  bodily  toil,  rainy  days, 
and  long,  winter  evenings,  which  our  model  fanner 
will  employ  in  gathering  from  books  the  experience 
and  opinions,  both  of  his  predecessors  and  contem- 
poranes.  Carefully  digesting  thflBe»  and  combininff 
them  with  the  results  of  his  own  observation,  and 
afterwards  practismg  them,  he  will  attain  a  superi- 
ority over  his  less  mligent  and  studious  neighbor. 
But  his  advantages  cover  a  wider  ground  stilL  Not 
only  for  physical  and  mental  improvement  does  he 
possess  peculiar  opportunities,  but  for  moral  also. 
Who,  like  him,  can  behold  so  many  manifestations 
of  the  Father's  goodness?  Whithersoever  he 
turns  his  eye,  he  sees  life  gushing  and  exuberant 
The  little  songsters  of  the  wood,  the  many  insects 
that  swarm  the  gnm^  meadows,  the  'lowing  herd," 
the  "finny  tribe,  spnnging  sportively  from  their 
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native  element,  all  meet  him  as  he  goei  forth  to 
his  labor  in  the  morning,  or  returns  home  at  night- 
fall, and  tell  him  of  their  gratitude  to  God  for  life 
and  its  joys.  If  he  possesses  true  sympathies,  he 
will  join  in  the  universal  ascription  of  praise  and 
thansgivbg  to  the  Creator  of  alL 

As  he  considers  "all  this  scene  of  man,''  he  con- 
fesses it  a  *' mighty  maze,  but  not  without  a  plan." 
He  witnesses  the  unfailing  regularity  of  all  the 
changes  in  nature.  In  the  "seed-time"  he  stakes 
his  all  on  the  coming  of  the  '^harvest."  Counting 
on  the  faithfulness  of  nature,  he  lays  plans,  and 
takes  preliminary  steps  for  extensive  schemes,  which 
he  would  not  dare  enter  upon,  were  nature  accus- 
tomed to  swerve  in  the  least  from  her  uniform 
course.  He  sees  nature  co-operating  with  him  to 
bring  about  desired  ends.  He,  if  any  one,  may  see 
the  harmony  and  fitness  of  things.  When  he 
searches  for  the  cause  of  this  wonderful  beauty  and 
order,  lo !  it  is  God. 

Is  not  then  the  husbandman  peculiarly  surround- 
ed by  circumstances  suited  to  improve  his  moral 
nature  ?  What  folly  for  such  a  man  to  repine  at 
his  lot,  and  seek  to  exchange  his  independence,  and 
happy  seclusion  from  the  vices  of  society,  for  the 
uncertainties  of  trade,  or  for  purstdts  involving  a 
ten-fold  greater  risk  of  life  and  fortune  than  can 
possibly  pertain  to  agriculture. 

If  he  rightly  estimated  his  privileges,  he  would 
consider  himself  the  haj^juest  of  men,  and  if  he 
rightly  improved  those  pnveleffes,  he  would  elevate 
at  once,  in  the  eyes  of  mankind,  the  labor  of  culti- 
vating the  soil  to  be  the  most  dignified  and  enno- 
bling of  employments,  J.  B.  K. 

Marckf  1866. 


WOBE-AH  ODE. 

BT  0.  8.  PSEOVIL. 

There  Is  a  giant  ■Crong  and  brsTe, 

And  generoos  m  great. 
Who  for  the  feeble  nee  of  aan 

Doth  earij  toll  and  late. 
He  deWeth  tn  the  murkj  mine. 

And  on  the  farrowed  lea ; 
And,  with  hU  veeeels  built  of  oak, 

He  plows  the  stormy  sea. 

The  forest  fUls  beneath  his  aze. 

And  oitiee  vast  arise ; 
And  wrdani  fields  look  smiling  op, 

To  greet  the  smiling  skies. 
He  boilds  the  mansion  towering  hlgli* 

The  little  oottage  near. 
And  fllhkto  overflowing  both, 

with  all  the  heart  oan  eheer. 

He  ohalns  the  streamlet  to  the  wheel, 

And  bids  it  tarn  the  mill ; 
He  harnesses  the  iron  horse, 

And  gnides  him  at  his  win. 
His  powerful  arm  defends  the  weak 

A^tinst  o>erpowerlng  wrong ; 
And  gratef  al  hearts  conspire  to  praise 

The  giant,  great  and  strong. 

Fair  hands  have  twined  a  wreath  to  deck 

His  ragged  brow  with  bay. 
And  we,  with  Jey,  have  met  to  keep 

His  festtral  to-da^. 
Then  tanners,  arUnnsand  all 

Who  soorn  yoor  task  to  Shirk, 
Come,  join  yoor  song  with  oors,  to  slag 

The  mightj  giant,  Work ! 


For  ike  Nnt  JSuglmd 

BEP0BT8  OF  THE  8TATE  BOABD  OP 
AG&ICULTUBE. 

Mb.  Editob. — ^You  have  read  these  reports,  and 
to  you  therefore  anything  I  may  say  will  not  apply. 
For  the  past  month  or  so,  I  have  devoted  mv 
spare  moments  to  reading  the  Uiree  Tolumes  a^ 
ready  issued.  Why,  Mr,  Editor,  the  very  sight  of 
these  volumes,  as  Uiey  lay  on  my  study-table,  fill 
me  with  pride — pride  that  our  good  old  mother 
Massachusetts  has  produced  three  such  HMmtimeiil* 
to  the  enterprise,  industry  and  progressive  s|iirit  of 
the  fiurmers  of  the  good  old  Commonwealth*  Look 
at  them — ^the  manner  in  which  they  are  got  vp^ 
the  information  contained  in  them.  There  are  no 
superior  documents  issued,  either  State  or  nationaL 
Thev  are  perfect  text  books  for  managing  a  fiorm 
in  all  its  details,  and  a  person  may  take  these  booki^ 
and  by  reading  and  digesting  their  contents,  be> 
come  an  accomplished  farmer,  without  other  in* 
struction.  I  have  been  very  much  interetted  in 
reading  the  experiments  wfaicn  have  been  made  cm 
the  State  farm  in  Weatixno'.  While  as  yet  there  is 
little  or  nothing  as  fairly  settled  in  regard  to  the 
application  of  manures  for  instance,  still,  there 
must  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  be  some  certain 
and  fixed  truths  come  out  of  them.  And  for  one  I 
regret  that  the  Legislature  jt»l  ditsolved  acted  with 
such  illiberal  spirit  towards  the  Board — cutting 
down  ito  appropriation  from  $6,000  to  $3,000.  The 
wiser  course  would  have  been  to  have  added  $4,000 
to  the  six— 4mt  if  the  fitrmers  throughout  the  State 
approve  of  this  act  of  their  representatives,  all  right, 
I  nave  nothing  to  say,  only  permit  me  to  ihmkf 
Mr.  jFYtrmer,  uiat  your  brothers  do  not  fully  mMlei^ 
stand  their  interest  yet  Just  look  at  the  hosts  of 
schemes  which  are  presented  to  our  Hon.  Oenerel 
Court  every  year,  asking,  and  many  of  them  obtain- 
ing^  grants  of  money,  the  benefits  to  the  State  of 
which,  in  coniparisoD  to  what  the  Board  of  Asricul- 
ture  wish  to  do  on  the  State  ikrm,  for  the  real  good 
of  the  fSsrmers — '*is  as  the  picked  end  o  f  nothing 
whittled  down  to  a  point"  Ten  thousand  doUara 
a  year  is  little  enougn  for  such  an  object,  and  I  will 
venture  to  say,  Mr.  Editor — ^and  with  all  seriousneaa 
too^that  in  twenty  years'  time,  the  State  would  be 
the  gainer.  The  fact  is,  farmers,  many  of  them,  not 
all,  insh^the  State  to  manage  as  they  do  their  fitfrns, 
with  a  more  liberal  expenditure  of  money  in  the 
right  direction,  and  both  would  be  greatly  benefited* 

individual  fiirmers  are  not  able  to  carry  on  their 
experiments,  at  least  very  few ;  while  the  good  re* 
ceived  is  for  all,  high  or  low,  rich  and  poor;  the 
man  of  one  acre  or  of  a  thousand  acres.  Now  the 
State  is  abundantly  able  to  do  this  business;  if  all 
is  a  failure,  no  one  feels  it,  while  every  trvih  or  fad 
brought  to  light  is  a  public  benefit  to  the  end  of 
time.  Mr.  Editor,  I  go  in  for  an  appropriation  of 
ten  thousand  dollars  a  year  for  five  years, — that's  too 
short  a  time-HUty  ten  years,  to  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  for  carrying  on  experimenia  in  all  the 
dmerent  branches  of  &rming,  m  the  broadest  ae* 
ceptatibn  of  that  term ;  and  1  believe  that  if  all  the 
farmers  throughout  the  State  could  have  a  copy  of 
these  reports,  and  read  them,  they  would  say  amen 
to  my  proposition*  There  is  altogether  too  much 
theory  aoroad  in  the  community,  and  too  few  ftkcts 
and  truths.  We  want  the  latter,  and  this  the  Board 
are  trying  to  give  us. 

In  conclusion,  I  once  more  express  my  regret  aft 
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the  shortsighted  policy  penned  by  our  Gen.  Court 
in  thU  matter,  1  only  hope  more  intelligent  far* 
mere  win  compose  the  next  one;  or  at  any  rate, 
give  as  much  out  of  the  treaBur}''of  the  State  to  ad- 
vance one  of  its  greatest  and  most  important  inter- 
ests, as  to  a  Female  Medical  SchooL  I  belicTe  every 
town  has  a  copy  of  these  reports.  Gentlemen  far- 
mera — ^get  them — ^read  them.  Nobfole. 

AuguH,  1856. 

BESTOBHTO  THE  DROWNED. 

The  great  number  of  deaths  from  drowning 
which  take  place  at  this  season,  will  give  interest 
to  the  following  new  rules  for  the  treatment  of 
persons  rescued  from  the  water.  They  are  by  Dr. 
Marshall  Hall,  of  London,  perhaps  the  most  diBtin- 
gmshed  phynologist  of  the  present  day,  who  has 
Investigated  the  subject  of  drowning,  and  estab- 
lished new  principles  of  treatment.  He  condemns 
the  rules  proposed  and  practiced  by  the  Royal  Hu- 
mane Society,  and  substitutes  the  following  for 
the  treatment  of  asphyxia  from  drowning. 

L  Send  with  all  speed  for  medical  aid,  for  ar- 
ticles of  clothing,  blankets,  &c 

IL  Treat  the  patient  on  the  spot,  in  the  open 
air,  exposing  the  face  and  chest  freely  to  the  breeze, 
except  in  too  cold  weather. 

I.    TO  EXCITE  KE6PIRATI0N. 

UI.  Place  the  patient  gently  on  the  fkce — to 
allow  any  fluids  to  flow  from  (he  mouth. 

IV.  Tnen  raise  the  patient  into  the  sitting  pos- 
ture, and  endeavor  to  excite  respiration. 

1.  By  snuf(  hartshome^  &c,  applied  to  the 
nostrils  $ 

2.  By  irritating  the  throat,  by  a  feather  or  the 
finger ; 

3.  By  dashing  hot  and  cold  water  altemaie-^ 
^  on  the  &ce  and  chest. 

If  thf  re  be  no  success,  lose  no  time,  but 

n.    TO  IBOTATE  BESFIRATION. 

y.  Replace  the  patient  on  his  face,  his  arms 
mider  his  head,  that  the  tongue  may  fall  Jonoard, 
md  leave  the  entrance  into  the  windpipe  free,  and 
lliat  any  fluids  may  flow  out  of  the  mouth ;  then 

1.  Turn  the  body  gradually  but  completely  on 
the  side  and  a  little  more  ana  then  agam  on  the 
face,  alternately  (to  induce  inspiration  and  expira- 
tion;) 

2.  When  replaced,  apply  pressure  -along  the 
back  and  ribs,  and  then  remove  it  (to  induce  fur- 
ther expiration  and  inspiration,)  and  proceed  as  be- 
fore j 

3.  Let  these  measures  be  repeated  gently,  delib- 
erately, but  efficiently  and  perseveringly,  sixteen 
tiiMs  m  the  minute  only. 

in.  TO  INDUCE  CmCDLATION  AND  WARMTH. 

1.  CanHnvinfc  these  measures,  rub  all  the  limbs 
and  the  trunk  tipwards  with  the  warm  hands, 
msikmg  firm  pressures  energetically ; 

2.  Replace  the  wet  clothes  by  such  other  cover- 
ings, &c.,  as  can  be  procured. 

IV.  OMIT  THE  WARM  BATH  UNTIL  RESPlEATION   BE 

RE-ESTABLISHED. 

To  recapitulate — observe  that 

1.  If  there  be  one  fact  more  self-evident  than 


another,  it  is  that  artificial  respiration  is  the  sine 
qua  non  in  the  treatment  of  asphixia,  apnoa,  or 
suspended  respiration. 

^  2.  If  there  oe  one  more  ftict  established  in  phy- 
siology than  another,  it  is,  that  within  just  limits 
a  hw^  temperature  conduces  to  the  protraction  of 
life,  in  cases  of  suspended  respiration,  and  that  a 
more  elevated  temperature  destroys  life. 

^  3.  Now  the  only  mode  of  inducing  efficient  re«- 
pireOion  artificially,  at  all  times  and  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, by  the  hands  alone,  is  that  of  postural 
manoeuvres  described  above. 

This  measure  must  be  adopted. 
^  4.  The  next  measure  is,  to  restore  the  circula- 
tion and  warmth  by  means  of  pressure  firmly  and 
simultaneously  applied  in  the  course  of  the  veins, 
therefore,  upwaras, 

6.  And  the  measure  noi  to  he  adopted^  because 
it  tends  to  extinguish  life,  is  the  warm  bath  vd%* 
out  artificial  respuration. 

The  measure  must  be  relinquished. 

These  condunons  are  at  once  the  conclusions  of 
common  sense  and  of  physiological  experiment. 
On  these  views  human  lue  may,  nay,  must  some- 
times depend. 

ABOUT  DiGonra  wells. 

^  Editor  Michigan  Farmer — Dear  Sir: — Some 
time  ago  I  thought  of  sending  you  a  short  article 
on  the  above  subject,  but  it  had  nearly  escaped  my 
mind  until  I  saw  an  inquiry  in  the  last  number  of 
the  Farmer  in  reference  to  the  best  manner  of 
stopping  quicksand  from  flowing  in  at  the  bottom 
of  a  weU. 

Now  I  am  not  a  "well  digger,"  but  as  I  believe  I 
have  some  knowledge  that  way,  gathered  from  ex- 
perience and  observation,  that  may  be  useful  to 
some,  I  will  endeavor  to  relate  the  same  for  the 
benefit  of  all  your  readers  who  may  be  interested. 

About  ten  years  ago  the  coming  fell,  I  hired  two 
young  men  who  were  engaged  in  the  business,  to 
dig  me  a  well  on  my  farm,  then  in  the  town  of 
Green  Oak,  Livingston  county.  They  took  it  by  the 
job  to  dig  and  stone  and  finish  up  right,  and  war- 
rant three  feet  of  water,  for  24  dollars,  provided 
they  did  not  have  to  go  over  forty  feet. 

From  the  experience  of  the  neighbors,  and  the 
make  of  the  ground,  we  estimated  it  at  thirty-four 
feet.  I  was  to  furnish  stone  and  timber  for  curbing 
necessary,  on  the  ground. 

So  they  commenced,  and  after  throwing  out 
about  eight  feet  by  hand,  they  set  up  their  appara- 
tus for  raising  out  the  rest  by  horse  power.  This 
was  constructed  by  simply  taking  a  piece  of  plank 
about  two  f(*et  long,  and  two  inches  wide,  and  set- 
ting it  up  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  with  the 
upper  end  right  above  the  well,  and  supported  with 
two  heavy  braces,  set  up  at  the  same  angle,  in  dif- 
ferent directions,  and  secured  with  iron  pins  at  the 
top.  Then  a  notch  in  the  u^per  end  of  the  plank, 
and  a  pulley  of  about  eight  mches  in  diameter,  for 
the  rope  to  run  over,  wilh  the  tub  into  the  well, 
and  a  roller  at  the  bottom  of  the  plank  for  the 
rope  to  run  under,  completed  the  "machine." 

Then  they  had  what  is  very  necessary,  a  quick, 
active  horse,  and  well  broke,  to  go  ahead  and  back 
up  at  the  word  every  time,  without  flinching  or  fal- 
tering. 

The  soil  was  loose  sand,  and  they  chose  to  curb 
it  all  the  way  down.  *  I'his  was  done  by  splitting 
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out  stuff  of  oak  timber,  five  feet  long,  and  about 
tax  or  seven  inches  wide,  and  notching  them  half 
on  one  side,  and  putting  them  in  log-house  fashion. 

When  they  came  to  the  water,  as  was  always  the 
case  there  on  the  openings,  they  found  an  abun- 
dance of  quicksand.  So  to  stop  that  out  they  went 
to  the  woods  and  cut  a  white  oak  tree  about  three 
feet  over,  and  cut  off  three  feet  of  the  butt,  then 
marked  off  about  three  inches  thick  around  the 
outside,  and  split  it  off  into  pieces  like  stave  bolts, 
being  careful  to  number  them  so  as  to  set  them  up 
just  as  thev  ^ew;  then  took  them  home,  set  them 
up,  hooped  teem  together — having  first  diambered 
off  the  outside  so  as  to  shapen  the  lower  end,  then 
let  them  down  into  the  well,  and  drove  them  down 
into  the  quicksand,  a  little  at  a  time,  being  careful 
to  keep  them  to  their  natural  place,  dipping  out 
the  sand  from  the  inside,  and  thus  settling  them 
down  till  the  top  was  even  with  the  water. 

Thus  we  calculated  we  had  a  foundation  as  firm 
as  a  rock,  and  as  durable  as  the  everlasting  hills ; 
for  being  under  water  it  would  never  rot  out,  and 
the  thickness  of  the  staves  would  prevent  them 
from  ever  moving  from  their  place.  It  kept  the 
sand  out  perfectly,  the  water  came  in  from  the  bot- 
tom, and  after  the  first  six  months,  was  as  clear  as 
the  crystal  fountain.  I  deemed  it  good  enoueh  to 
slack  the  thirst  oi  an  angel,  shoula  I  be  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  entertain  one  unawares. 

W.  O.  HOUGHTALINO. 

Grand  Rapids,  Kitnl  Co.,  Mick, 


For  ib9  Neio  Sn^and  Farmer, 

SOWIHG  TIME. 

Fbiend  Brov?n  :— The  Northern  States — ^Maine, 
Vermont  and  New  Hampshire — should  not  fidl  to 
get  in  their  wheat  during  the  first  week  of  Sept ; 
Sfassachusetts  should  do  her  sowing  by  the  15tn  of 
Sept,  if  not  earlier.  Should  any  fanner  require 
rtoiont  for  sowing  so  early,  we  answer,  and  will 
further  submit  a  wholesome  practice  for  him  to 
adopt 

1.  Plow  in  the  stubble  (with  manure  if  you  have 
it)  of  an  exhausted  mowing  field  • 

2.  Plow  deqi^f  whether  it  be  a  tilled  or  mowing 
field. 

3.  Soak  the  wheat  over  night  in  salt  pickle,  to 
destroy  insects,  and  skim  off  foul  seed ;  see  that  no 
chess  IS  in  your  seed  wheat  It  resembles  the  seed 
of  twich  grass. 

4.  Hake  the  seed  with  ashes  and  lime  when  wet, 
and  it  will  come  up  in  three  to  five  days. 

6»  Sow  a  bushel  and  a  half  to  three-quarters  to 
the  acre. 

6.  Cultivate  in,  three  inches  deep,  with  a  horse 
plow,  or  cultivator. 

7.  If  you  have  no  manure,  sow  ashes,  or  ashes 
and  lime,  upon  the  field,  and  cultivate  in  with  the 
grain. 

8.  Let  this  work  be  done  the  first  and  second 
week  in  September. 

Early  sowing,  and  deep  planting,  that  the  roots 
get  well  imbedded,  are  positive  proofs  against  win- 
ter-kill or  clayey  soils.  To  wait  till  the  com  or  po- 
tato crop  is  taken  off  in  Oct,  then  sow  wheat,  and 
slightly  harrow  in,  gives  but  a  meagre  chance  for 
the  roots  to  fasten  themselves  against  the  attacks  of 
thawing  and  freezing,  called  "winter-kill,"— thus, 
being  thrown  out  to  die. 


Two  weeks  growth  gained  in  autumn  is  two 
weeks  gained  in  Spring — ^and  most  important  of 
all,  ttoo  week$  gaintd  f^pon  dog^ayst  with  their 
rusting,  blightine  effect  Could  it  be  said  to  every 
New  England  mrmer,  and  the  advice  heeded,  sow 
three  acres  of  winter,  and  two  acres  of  spring  wheat, 
annually,  for  three  yean,  and  I  am  sure  it  is  no  ex- 
aggeration to  say,  they  would  all  bread  their  fami- 
lies, and  have  fprtln  to  selL 

What  necessity,  the  past  two  years  or  more,  for 
action  /  Does  it  not  continue  ?  Can  your  farmers 
afford  to  buy  fiour  at  the  rate  of  two-fifty  to  three 
dollars  a  bushel  for  wheat,  when  they  can  produce 
it  on  every  farm  in  New  England,  at  one  oollar  or 
less,  which  will  pay  better  than  any  other  crop  at 
that  price  P  I  haa  resolved  never  to  trouble  too 
further  upon  this  subject  I  have  had  no  motiTe, 
but  to  benefit  the  fanner ;  and  to  your  excellent  pa- 

Ser,  as  the  exponent  of  my  views,  I  am  much  in- 
ebted. 

The  Western  farmers  can  see  no  reason,  they  say, 
why  wheat  cannot  be  grown  with  you  as  successful- 
ly as  other  grains,  and  express  artrprist  at  your  ap' 
alky,  but  while  you  are  good  payinf^  eugUmen, 
they  would  like  the  privilege  of  feeding  you  from 
their  own  granaries.  Respectfully,  H.  PooB. 
Mw  York,  Aug,  25,  1856. 

Remarks. — ^We  had  commenced  an  article  on 
the  subject  discussed  by  Mr.  Poor;  but  his  is  ao 
directly  to  the  point,  and  so  perfectly  expresses  our 
own  views,  that  we  are  happy  to  give  him  the  pre- 
ference. Take  his  advice,  gentlemen,  you  will  find 
profit  in  it 

F9ir  the  New  En^fitrnd  Firmer. 

QmSQ  IIEDIGIHE. 

• 

If  Dr.  J.  C.  Jackson,  whom  you  quote  in  your 
paper  of  Aug.  16th,  is  correct,  our  medical  men,  it 
seems,  must  either  be  very  greatly  deluded,  or 
guilty  of  the  most  ''outrageous  knavery."  Now  the 
mmous  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  is  often  auoted  as  say- 
ing, "every  sick  man  is  a  rascaL"  If,  Uien,  it  should 
turn  out  that  all  who  give  medidne,  and  all  who 
are  sick  and  take  it,  are  either  outrageous  knavea 
or  rascals,  the  conclusion  by  people  of  good  eenae 
must  be  thai  there  is  no  want  of  bad  men  in  the 
world. 

Now,  sir,  I  am  an  old  school  physician ;  was  bred 
such,  and  have  practised  as  such  more  or  less  for 
thirty  years,  and  yet  I  am  ready,  or  almost  so,  to 
endorse  you  and  Dr.  Jackson  botn,  if  you  will  allow 
me  to  change  one  word  in  the  doctor's  statement ; 
I  wish  to  substitute  ''men  educated,"  for  "deluded." 
I  confess,  I  do  not  like  the  razor  the  doctor  shavea 
with — it  is  rather  harsh ;  but  then,  he  does  not 
shave  much  too  closely. 

You  quote  the  elder  Dr.  Jackson,  in  support  of 
what  you  regard  as  a  somewhat  modified,  or  leas 
ultra  view  than  that  of  the  sage  of  Olenhaven. — 
You  might  have  quoted  his  son,  whose  life  vras  vrrit- 
ten  by  his  father,  and  doubtless  correctly  written. 
And  iBoston  has  at  this  moment  in  it  other  emi- 
nent medical  men,  who,  apart  from  all  bittemesi  of 
language  or  censoriousness,  are  nat  very  &r  from 
the  same  "platform."  It  has  in  it  at  least  one  re- 
spectable medical  institute — ^that  of  Dr.  Brown,  at 
20  La  Grange  Place,  where  all  active  medicine  is  re- 
pudiated, and  always  has  been,  and  the  success  of 
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that  institiition  for  the  last  year  will  compare  fa- 
vorably with  that  of  any  other  in  the  known  world. 
The  two  oldest  and  wisest  physicians  of  Cleveland 
are — or  were  three  years  ago— of  the  same  opinion. 
One  of  them  absolutely  refused  to  give  any  more 
active  medicine,  and  the  other  only  gives  a  little. 
I  could  menfion  many  more  such  men.  In  truth, 
as  you  justly  intimate,  the  idea  of  avoiding  medi- 
cine is  &8t  gaining  ground,  and  I,  for  one,  am 
heartilv  glad  of  it. 

I  will  not,  indeed,  say  with  the  Glenhaven  doctor, 
that  "no  living  creature  was  ever  cured  by  it," 
(medicine.)  It  is  true  that  in  a  certain  phvsiologi- 
cal  sense,  no  one  ever  wets  cured ;  but  this  is  not 
Dr.  J.'s  meaning.  He  is  using  customary  language. 
I  will  say,  however,  that  so  far  as  I  know,  no  one 
ever  was  so  well  cured  (I  do  not  say  so  quickly)  by 
medicine  as  without  it.  There  is  a  great  deal  in 
curing  people  well.  Sumner  was  being  cured,  it 
was  thought,  but  Dr.  Perry  will  tell  you,  that  when 
he  found  him,  he  was  far  enough  from  being  in  a 
way  1o  be  curtd  well, 

in  short,  I  am  glad  to  see  this  subject  up  in  your 
paper ;  it  is  one  of  great  practical  importance  to  a 
world  that  dearly  loves  to  be  drugged  and  dosed. 

COBBECnON. 

In  my  "Word  of  Caution,"  in  your  paper  of  the 
16th,  I  made  a  mistake,  as  I  now  see.  Messrs.  Par- 
sons &  Co.  did  not  say  they  had  forbidden  Mr.  S. 
to  use  their  name  in  the  way  he  did  ,*  but  they  told 
me,  in  their  last  communication,  that  he  ought  not 
to  use  it  in  such  a  way.  I  may  also  add,  that  those 
gentlemen  appear  to  think  Mr.  S.  a  fair  man,  after 
all !  I  am  sorry  to  see  such  good  men  as  they  are 
mistaken. 

LABGE  TUENIP  TOP — PERHAPS. 

I  have  in  my  garden,  a  Peruvian  turnip,  the  cir- 
cumference of  whose  top  measures  from  seventeen 
to  eighteen  feet  The  nze  of  the  tuber  is  not  re- 
markable, not  over  a  foot,  I  suppose,  in  circumfer* 
ance ;  and  as  I  am  not  much  of  a  horticulturist,  per- 
haps the  top  still  is  not  so  remarkable  in  the  eye 
of  your  readers  as  of  myself.        W.  A.  Alcott. 


Destruction  op  Weeds  in  Paved  Paths  and 
Courts. — ^The  growing  of  weeds  between  the  stones 
of  a  pavement  is  often  very  injurious,  as  well  as  un- 
sightly. The  following  method  of  destroying  them 
is  adopted  at  the  Mint  in  Paris  and  elsewhere,  with 
good  effect.  One  hundred  pounds  of  water,  twen- 
ty pounds  of  qmck-lime,  ana  two  pounds  of  flour  of 
sulphur,  are  b^ed  in  an  iron  vessel ;  the  clear  part 
drawn  off,  and  being  more  or  less  diluted,  according 
to  circumstances,  is  to  be  used  for  watermg  the  al- 
leys and  pavements.  The  weeds  will  not  reappear 
for  several  years. 

This  plan  will  prove  most  effectual,  but  remem- 
ber that  the  liquid  will  be  death  to  the  box  or  oth- 
er plants  upon  the  borders  of  such  plots  or  paths, 
if  it  be  allowed  to  reach  the  roots. — Am,  Ag, 


Fruits  and  Flowers. — J.  S.  C.  will  find  Bnck's 
Book  ofFhwers,  already  issued  in  a  revised  edition, 
and  Doumng*9  Fruit  of  America,  a  new  edition  o 
which  will  soon  be  published,  the  most  valuable 
works  on  those  subjects.  For  sale  by  J.  Q.  A. 
Warren,  119  Washington  Street,  Boston. 


For  the  Netf  England  Farmer. 

FATAL  DISEASE  AXOEG  HORSES. 

Friend  Brown  : — I  have  recently  lost  a  very  val- 
uable mare  by  some  disease  unknown  to  me,  or  to 
any  who^  saw  her  while  sick.  My  object  in  this 
communication  is  to  call  public  attention  to  the 
matter,  as  mine  is  the  third  horse  that  has  died 
within  a  few  days  with  similar  symptoms,  in  thia 
town. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  necessary  to  give  you  a  fuU 
account  of  her  treatment,  living,  &c.,for  the  past 
few  months,  in  order  that  you  or  your  readers  may 
judge  of  her  condition  for  themselves.  She  was 
turned  to  pasture  about  the  15th  of  May,  and  was 
not  taken  out  until  July ;  she  had  a  colt  on  the 
24th  of  May ;  her  keeping  has  been  the  best  of 
pasturage,  without  grain.  I  used  her  to  cart  my 
hay,  but  that  all  lay  within  one-half  mile  of  my 
bam.  She  has  not  been  harnessed  in  a  carriage 
more  than  five  or  six  times  within  the  last  four 
months,  and  then  not  driven  more  than  two  or  three 
miles  at  a  time.  She  was  in  the  best  flesh,  and  had 
the  sleekest  and  most  shiny  hair  that  I  ever  saw  a 
mare  have  that  suckled  a  colt  She  was  turned  out 
in  the  morning,  apparently  as  well  and  lively  aa 
ever  she  was,  and  within  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes, 
returned,  wiUi  her  own  accord,  to  the  shed,  and 
was  then  discovered  to  have  lost  the  use  of  her  legs 
to  such  an  extent  that  she  could  hardly  walk ;  she 
threw  up  her  head  and  snuffed  a  few  times,  then 
fell  to  nse  no  more.  After  she  fell,  her  legs  were 
stiff  and  cold,  her  head  and  ears  were  very  hot,  but 
she  lay  without  any  apparent  pain  until  she  diied ; 
she  appeared  to  be  conscious  as  any  beasty  for  at 
times  she  would  whimer  for  the  colt,  and  would 
look  up  when  called  by  name  $  she  lay  in  this  con- 
dition for  about  eleven  hours,  then  died.  We  rubbed 
her  for  two  or  three  hours  and  bathed  ker  in  white 
lye,  attempted  to  bleed  her,  but  the  blood  was  flo 
thick  (and  very  blacky  that  it  would  not  run. 

I  have  a  faint  recollection  of  reading  in  some  pa- 
per of  a  disease  that  was  prevalent  in  Indiana,  toat 
carried  off  every  horse  that  was  attacked  with  it 
within  twelve  hours  after  the  attai^,  if  a  certain 
medicine  or  course  of  treatment  was  not  pursued, 
all  of  which  I  have  forgotten.     J.  B.  Farmer. 

Concord,  Aug.  23, 1856. 


Remarks. — ^The  mare  spoken  of  was  one  of  the 
best  animals  in  Middlesex  county.  Yesterday,  the 
24th,  we  were  called  to  see  another  horse,  in  the 
same  neighborhood,  attacked  in  the  ssme  way,  and 
presenting  the  same  symptoms  that  appeared  in 
Mr.  Farmer's  mare.  They  arc  few,  and  are  weak- 
ness, or  giddiness,  indicated  by  a  staggering  gait — 
coldness  of  the  extremities,  some  pain,  though  appar 
rently  not  severe,  with  a  continual  pushing  out  of 
the  head,  and  drawing  both  lips  away  from  the 
teeth ;  the  pulse  is  weak  and  slow,  and  an  entire 
loss  of  appetite,  but  there  is  perfect  consciousness. 

We  have  heard  of  eight  or  ten  deaths  by  this 
disease,  and  fear  that  it  may  become  quite  prevalent 
What  shall  be  done  to  arrest  it?  In  the  case  of 
the  horse  which  we  were  called  to  see,  we  recom- 
mended gentle,  but  continued  nibbing,  and  a  pint  of 
castor  oil.  Enough,  of  this  not  being  at  hand,  a  por- 
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tion  of  sweet  oil  was  added,  and  the  dose  adminis- 
tered. The  next  morning  the  horse  was  greatly  re- 
lieved, and  justified  the  hope  that  it  would  recover. 
p.  s.  —  Since  writing  the  above,  we  learn  that 
the  horse  has  recovered,  and  is  again  at  work.  We 
have  great  confidence  in  the  treatment  resorted  to. 


FAT  MEAT  AS  FOOD. 

The  prevailing  fiishion  and  taste  are  against  the 
use  of  fat  mutton  and  beef.  At  hotels  and  private 
fiunilies,  the  fet  meat  to  which  persons  are  served, 
is  usually  left,  and  the  lean  only  eaten.  Those  who 
purchase  meat,  of  couifse  select  the  lean,  instead  of 
the  fatter  pieces,  and  butchers,  accommodating 
themselves  to  the  demand,  kill  all  sorts  of  lean  and 
Ill-fed  animals. 

The  losses  resulting  from  this  are  many.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  contrary  to  public  economy,^  the 
number  of  lean  animals  sacrificed  to  secure  a  given 
weight  of  meat,  being  twice  as  great  as  would  be 
required,  if  all  the  animals  slaughtered  for  food 
were  well  fattened.  The  cost  or  raising  animals 
far  exceeds  the  cost'  of  fattening  them,  and  there- 
fore a  pound  of  lean  meat  costs  more  to  the  pro- 
ducer than  a  pound  of  hi,  besides  the  unnecessary 
waste  of  animal  life  involved.  Another  disadvan- 
tage resulting  from  the  use  of  lean  meats  exclusive- 
ly, is  in  the  fact,  that  lean  meat,  whatever  the 
quantity  used,  will  not  supply  the  place  of  the  fat, 
especially  in  winter.  Food  is  required  for  two  pur- 
poses— one  is  to  supply  materials  for  the  growtn  of 
the  body,  and  to  repair  the  waste  which  labor  and 
all  our  activities  occaaon ;  the  other  use  is  to  sup- 
ply fuel  for  the  maintenance  of  animal  heat,  the 
amount  required  for  the  latter  purpose  being  much 

S eater  in  cold  regions,  and  in  the  colder  portion  of 
e  year.  The  lat  of  animals  is  in  many  respects, 
for  'man,  the  best  and  cheapest  of  all  the  neat- 
producing  articles  of  diet.  In  hi^h  latitudes,  there 
IB  no  substitute  for  it,  or  possibihty  of  doing  with- 
out it ;  and  the  same  thing  is  true,  though  not  to 
the  same  extent,  in  temperate  climates  during  the 
ninter.  Strangely  enough,  in  this  variable  climate, 
our  diet  is  made  comparatively  uniform  by  fiishion 
and  habit,  instead  of  varying  with  the  changes  of 
temperature.  In  summer,  we  use  too  much  of  car- 
bonacous,  or  heat-producing  food,  and  liver  diseases 
and  various  fevers  are  the  consequence ;  while  in 
winter,  a  sufficiency  of  such  food  is  not  supplied, 
and  hence  the  prevalence  of  pulmonary  afiectiona. 

Life  and  health  are  more  involved  in  this  mat- 
ter, than  some  imagine.  In  the  last  January  num- 
ber of  the  Ohio  Medieml  and  Surgical  Joumod 
there  is  an  excellent  article,  that  was  read  before 
the  American  Medical  Association,  by  Dr.  Hooker, 
which  shows  conclusively,  that  persons  abstaining 
from  &t  meat,  are  much  more  liable  than  others  to 
lung  diseases,  and  especially  consumption;  while 
those  who  are  in  the  constant  habit  of  using  an 
abundance  of  fat  meat,  are  almost  untouched  by 
this  terrible  destroyer.  Multitudes  of  facts  within 
the  knowledge  of  every  one,  are  referred  to  by  this 
writer  in  support  of  his  conclusions,  placing  the 
matter,  one  would  suppose,  beyond  doubt. 

What,  then,  is  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  mat- 
ter P  Just  this : — let  farmers  see  to  it  that  the  an- 
imals designed  for  the  butcher  are  properly  fat- 
tened ;  let  Dutchers,  who  have  a  regard  for  their 


reputation,  buy  only  good  animals,  and  let  those 
butchers  be  discountenanced,  who  wil  continue  to 
murder  such  as  are  unfed ;  let  consumers  use  a 
due  proportion  of  fat  meat  with  the  lean,  and  let 
the  proportion  be  larger  in  winter  than  in  summer ; 
and  especially,  let  those  who  have*  constitutional 
tendencies  to  consumption,  learn  to  eat  good  fat 
meat ;  and  if  their  present  tastes  are  averse  to  it, 
let  them  struggle  to  overcome  this  aversion,  as 
though  life  depended  upon  it.  How  much  better 
is  good,  fat  beef,  than  cod  liver  oil ;  how  much  bet- 
ter it  is,  to  use  the  beef  while  you  are  well,  and 
keep  so,  than  to  use  quarts  of  the  oil,  when  it  is 
too  late; — and  fitially,  let  all  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  health  and  vigor  of  our  whole  peo- 
ple, use  their  endeavors  and  influence  to  dissemi- 
nate right  views  in  relation  to  this  important  mat- 
ter.— Ohio  Farmer, 


Coal  Locomotites. — After  a  variety  of  experi- 
ments, A.  S.  Adams,  master  machinist  of  the  Boston 
and  Worcester  railroad,  has  now  in  operation  a 
freight  locomotive  adapted  to  burning  coal,  which 
seems  so  well  to  meet  the  wants  of  tne  road  that 
all  the  engines  of  the  company,  used  in  drawing 
freiffht,  are  to  be  altered  to  the  same  style.  The 
engine  in  question,  the  *<Bison,''  has  one  of  the 
Delano  grates,  by  which  the  coal  is  forced  from  tba 
bottom  up  through  the  bed  of  the  fire.  This  grate 
is  but  38  inches  m  length,  but  by  its  manner  of 
operation  all  the  gas  is  consumea  and  the  top  of 
the  bed  of  coal  is  kept  always  ignited,  no  new  coal 
ever  being  thrown  upon  it.  The  draft  is  also  kept 
good  and  is  never  obstructed  by  clinkers.  Careful 
estimations  of  the  precise  cost  of  running  this  en- 
gine have  been  made,  and  it  appears  that  with  it 
for  12  cents  per  mile  a  common  freight  train  can 
be  run  and  make  the  usual  speed.  A  wood  en^nne 
to  run  the  same  train  costs  30  cents  per  mile.  The 
saving,  as  will  be  seen,  is  very  great  The  cost  of 
altering  a  common  wood  engine  to  fit  it  for  bund- 
ing coeu  is  but  $150 ;  and  as  we  have  before  re- 
marked, the  WoiY^ester  Company  have  decided  to 
have  all  their  freight  engines  converted  into  coal- 
ers as  speedily  as  possible. — JVavdler, 


To  Dress  Skins  with  Wool  or  Fur  on. — 
Take  tWQ  table  spoons  full  of  saltpetre  and  one 
of  alum;  pulverize  freely,  mix  them  together 
and  sprinkle  carefully  over  the  flesh  side  of  the 
skin.  Then  roll  the  skin  together  and  let  it  remain 
a  fbw  days,  according  to  the  weather.  Unroll  and 
scrape  them  with  a  chip,  dull  knife,  or  draw  them 
over  a  board  fence  nntil  they  are  dry,  soft  and  pH- 
able. 

Errata. — In  a  recent  article  on  the  MROcing 
Machine,  first  paragraph,  for  process,  read  pro- 
gress. Last  period  of  fifth  paragraph  should  read : 
—"The  cap  fits  to  the  top  of  the  cup,  air  tight,  by 
its  own  construction,  and  also  hugs  around  the  end 
of  the  teat  so  closely  as  to  prevent  the  air  from  pass* 
ing  doum  beside  the  teat^  but  by  its  flexibility,''  &c. 
Sixth  paragraph,  for  fiinchingjread  pinching.  Sig^ 
nature  should  be,  Kingman. 
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Below,  we  give  another  plan  of  a  home  bom 
Wheeleb's  "Hona/or  the  PropU."  Houses  upon 
this  plan  have  been  erected  in  Uie  ficmity  of  Hud- 
ton,  N.  Y.,  at  a  oo«t  of  $2,300.  We  caimot  find 
room  for  the  whole  deacriptlon,  lo  that  if  any 
decide*  to  adopt  any  of  the  plans  we  give,  they 
will  find  it  profitable  to  purchase  the  work. 

The  plan  exhiluta  a  buildbg,  thirty-eight  feet 
front,  and  thirty-two  in  depth,  with  a  wing  of  one 
or  two  stories,  as  the  amount  of  aeeommodation 
needed  may  require — twenty  feet  by  thirteen. 

A  wide  Teranda  stretches  across  the  front,  and 
in  the  centre  is  the  entrance  hall,  No,  1,  with  stair- 


FUM  or  IBB  FIB0T  FLOOR. 


se.   UpCHi  one  ude  is  a  sitting-room.  No.  2,  which 

fifteen  feet  square,  and  in  its  lear  a  dining-room. 
No.  3,  fifteen  feet  by  nineteen,  provided  with  a 
china,  cloeet  at  one  end,  and  corresponding  with  it 
an  entry  with  drawer*  and  wardrobe,  leading  to  a 
bed-room.  No.  4,  the  dimensions  of  which  are  fif- 
teen feet  by  ten. 

No.  6  is  a  parlor,  with  Teranda,  and  with  one  of 
amaller  uie  at  the  side.  This  room  is  fifteen  by 
twenty  feet  six  inches.  All  there  rooms  are  ten 
feet  bish  in  the  clear.  The  wing  contains  a  back 
entry,  No.  6,  with  outer  door  end  store  closet,  lit 
by  a  smsJi  window,  and  next  to  this  a  kitchen,  No> 
7,  with  a  back  staircase  to  the  rooms  over  (if  the 
■ring  be  made  two  stones  in  heisht)  and  under  thii, 
one  to  the  cellar,  which  should  be  under  the  wholt 
house,  or  only  this  portion,  »a  the  nature  of  (he 

il  might  permit. 

The  kitcbea  contains  a  Mnk  and  cook's  clowt, 
and  ia  eight  fett  high  in  the  dear. 

The  wood-house,  necessaries,  and  other  ontbuit^ 

g*,  are  intended  to  be  in  a  distinct  erectiini,  eon-- 
neclttd  with  the  rear  of  the  house  bv  a  covered 
way,  or  dispoeed  in  nioh  a  manner  as  the  uatnte  of . 
-'  -    '-  lation  rendered  deurahle. 

airuwement  of  the  chamber  floor  affords 
four  large  ueeping-rooms  above  the  apartments 
below,  and  two  small  ones)  the  latter  contrived 

front,  at  the  end  of  the  hall,  and  the  other,  by  a 
continuation  of  the  tame  partition  across  the  end 
of  the  room,  over  the  dining-room. 

The  aleeping-rooro  for  servants  wonld  be  in  the 

The  height  of  the  chambers  in  the  main  body  of 
the  building  is  eight  feet  in  the  clear,  with  a  space 
in  the  roof  for  storage. 

The  view  of  the  exterior  shows  that  by  simple 
grouping  of  the  necetsary  details  of  the  building, 
a  livelineu  of  efiect  can  be  obtained  which  the 
square  form  of  the  place  seldom  permits.  The 
common  defect  is  in  the  pernsling  of  countiy- 
buildera  in  filling  their  houses  with  wbdowt — to 
the  destruction  of  all  of  what  the  peters  call 
breadth,  and  to  the  actual  diaoomfort  of  the  in- 
dwellers,  who  show  their  sense  of  the  existence  of 
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evil  by  invariably  keeping  the  windows  closed  by 
blinds  inside  or  out,  but  who  rarely  have  the  good 
sense  to  resist  the  temptatation  to  make  their 
house,  when  building,  a  perfect  glass-case.    In  the 

Slan  under  discussion,  the  whole  effect  would  be 
estroyed  by  pairs  of  windows  in  each  room,  and 
it  is  strange  how  constantly,  in  house  after  house, 
the  blunder  is  repeated. 


HEALTH  FOR  CHILDREH. 

There  are  as  many  children  die  in  cities  as  in  the 
country,  and  half  the  children  bom  do  not  reach 
ten  years.  Such  a  result  could  never  have  been 
mtende(^by  the  wise  and  kind  Maker  of  us  alL  A 
different  result  must  be  brought  about,  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  reason  which  is  implanted  in  all  pa- 
rent**, and  which,  if  properly  cultivated  and  practised 
in  the  lights  of  our  time,  would  soon  work  a  wonder- 
ful change  in  infantile  mortality. 

1.  Children  should  sleep  in  separate  beds,  on 
mattresses  of  straw  or  shucks  of  corn. 

2.  Requure  them  to  go  to  bed  at  a  regular  early 
hour,  and  let  them  have  the  fullest  amount  of  sleep 
they  can  take,  allowing  them  in  no  case  to  be  waked 
up. 

3.  Except  a  rug  beside  the  bed,  there  should  be 
no  carpet  on  the  iloor  of  their  chamber,  no  bed  or 
window  curtains,  no  clothing  of  any  description 
hanging  about,  no  furniture  beyond  a  dressing-ta- 
ble ana  a  few  chairs,  no  standmg  fluids,  except  a 
glass  of  water,  and  nothing  at  all  in  the  way  of 
food,  or  plants,  or  flowers.  In  short,  a  chamber 
should  be  the  cleanest,  driest,  coolest,  lightest  and 
most  barren  room  in  the  house,  in  order  to  seooie 
the  utmost  purity  of  air  possible. 

4.  Make  it  your  study  to  keep  your  children  out 
of  doors  every  hour  possible,  from  break fiist  until 
sundown,  for  every  five  minutes  so  spent  in  joyous 
play  increases  the  probabilities  of  a  healthful  old 
age. 

.5.  Let  them  eat  at  regular  hours,  and  nothing 
"between  meals ;  eating  thus,  never  stint  them ;  let 
them  partake  of  plain  substantial  food,  until  fully 
satisfied.  Multitudes  of  children  are  starved  into 
dyspepsia.  The  last  meal  of  the  day  should  be  at 
least  two  hours  before  retiring. 

6.  Dress  children  warmly,  woollen  flannel  next 
their  persons  during  the  whole  year.  By  every 
consideration,  proteiit  the  extremities  well.  It  is 
an  ignorant  barbarism  which  allows  a  child  to  have 
bare  arms,  and  less  and  feet,  even'in  summer.  The 
circulation  should  be  invited  to  the  extremities; 
warmth  does  that ;  cold  repels  it  It  is  at  the  hands 
and  feet  we  begin  to  die.  Those  who  have  cold 
hands  and  feet  are  never  well.  Plenty  cf  tcamUht 
pUnty  of  substemiial  food  and  ripefruUst  plf^  of 
iUep,  and  plenty  of  joyota  out-door  exereiae,  wnUd 
$ave  millions  of  children  annually. — HaWs  JV.  F. 
Journal  of  Health, 


formed  valleys  thousands  of  yards  across,  down  the 
sides  of  which  ships  slid  as  though  they  were  about 
to  be  engulfed,  seems  to  have  been  equally  errone- 
ous, as  the  maximum  length  of  ocean  waves,  accor- 
ding to  the  same  authority,  is  600  feet,  whilst  in  a 
moderate  gale  they  are  only  300,  and,  in  a  fresh  sea, 
about  120  feet  in  length.  A  moment's  conadera- 
tion  of  these  facts  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  long 
ships  must  have  a  great  advantage  over  short  ones 
with  respect  to  the  rapidity  with  which  they  make 
their  journey,  as  it  is  quite  evident  that  whilst  the 
latter  have  to  perform  their  voyages  by  making  a 
series  of  short  curves^much  to  the  impediment  of 
their  progress,  and  to  the  discomfort  of  their  in« 
mates — the  former,  by  ruling  the  waves  with  their 
commanding  proportions,  make  shorter  and  smooth- 
er passages.  As  steamers  grow  larger  and  larger, 
sea-sickness  must  therefore  gradually  diminish. — 
Scientijie  Amtrican, 


Sea  Waves  and  Sea  SiCKNEsa— The  old  vague 
account  of  waves  being  "mountains  hish"  was  well 
known  to  be  an  exaggeration ;  but  we  do  not  think 
even  philosophers  were  prepared  for  the  statement 
made  at  a  meeting  some  years  since  of  the  British 
Scientific  Association  by  Dr.  Scoresby,  that  they 
averaged  no  more  than  20  feet  in  altitude,  and  rarely 
exceeded  28  feet  The  popular  impression,  princi- 
pilly   produced   by  manne   painters,  thit   waver, 
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Greater  ignorance  and  greater  neglect  of  agricul- 
ture has  been  witnessed,  nowhere,  than  in  the  United 
States.  This  is  perhaps  strongly  stated,  but  is  near 
the  truth.  In  the  South  and  West,  the  proprieton 
held  land  enough  to  persist  in  bad  management,  for 
two  or  three  generations  \  an  exuberant  soil  pro- 
duced abundant  crops,  without  artificial  enrichment, 
or  very  heavy  labor ;  when  one  field  was  exhausted 
another  was  cleared  and  tilled  to  poverty  in  its 
turn.  This  kind  of  farming  so  impoverisned  the 
country  in  some  of  the  older  districts,  that  the  in- 
habitants were,  at  length  compelled  to  emigrate  to 
a  new  region ;  the  employment  of  more  skill  and 
capital  on  the  old  farms  being  out  of  the  question. 

In  New  England,  a  less  fertile  soil  always  de- 
manded more  labor ;  yet  few  attempts  were,  for  a 
long  time,  made  and  now  they  are  not  too  frequent, 
to  go  out  of  the  common  routine  of  a  very  restrio> 
ted  cultivation.  The  inclination  among  the  rural 
population  of  New  England  has  been  almost  uni- 
versal, to  devote  all  their  skill  and  capital  to  some 
branch  of  trade  or  manufactures,  or  to  navigation. 
Those  who  have  been  disposed  to  continue  agricul- 
turists, have  found  it  easier  and  more  congenial 
to  their  restless  and  enterprising  natures,  to  sell 
out,  collect  their  effects,  and  remove  a  thousand 
miles,  to  a  richer  region,  than  to  think  of  improT* 
ing  the  old  homestead.  Change  of  location  or 
change  of  pursuit,  rather  than  the  employment  of 
more  skill  and  more  capital,  have,  thus  lar,  been 
the  means  of  bettering  their  condition,  among  New 
England  farmers.  Ilenoe  our  rural  population  has 
been  kept  scattered  and  thin,  over  tne  face  of  the 
countr)". 

The  routine  of  cultivation  has,  in  general,  been 
this — a  field  of  Indian  corn,  with  a  border  of  pota- 
toes— ^a  few  fields  of  small  grains — an  old  pasture 
and  old  meadow  of  natural  grass,  and  with  a  stock 
of  cattle  to  suit  The  only  part  of  the  him,  well 
cultivated,  was  the  field  of  Indian  com,  which  re- 
ceived, commonly,  two  or  three  plowings  and  hoe- 
ings — the  plant  beautiful,  in  all  stages  of  \\s  growth. 
No  root  crops  were  ever  thought  of  for  animals — 
no  manure  provided  for  the  farm,  except  what  was 
thivv.-.n  from  the  barn  windows,  during'  tlu  v.Iitt'r 
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Breeds  of  cattle  or  horses  were  not  considered ; 
but  sach  were  raised  or  bought,  as  happened  to  be. 
Indeed,  with  the  exception  of  the  working  oxen,  if 
the  od^er  stock  was  kept  firom  starving,  during  the 
winter,  the  farmer  was  satisfied.  In  a  plentiful 
year,  all  that  was  raised  was  consumed,  and  if  a  litr 
tie  waste  was  necessary  to  this  end,  it  was  readily 
resorted  to.  If  there  was  a  large  crop  of  com,  the 
turkeys,  pigs  and  hens  were  somewhat  fatter ;  and 
if  any  hay  was  left,  old  hay  was  considered  poor 
stufil  It  would  have  been  difficult,  in  any  county, 
to  have  found  ten  formers  who  looked  forward  to 
the  blending  of  the  operations  of  two  or  three 
years  together,  or  who  had  any  system  of  farming 
or  of  agricultural  economy.  How  often,  cTen  ye^ 
is  the  question  discussed  of  how  much  working  cap- 
ital is  necessary  for  a  &rm,  or  how  many  animals  it 
wiU  support,  or  can  be  made  to  support?  I  do 
not  say  that  better  things  have  not  been  attempted, 
but  the  experimentalist  nas,  generally,  been  a  warn- 
ing ;  and  after  having  made  his  improvements,  of 
wmJb,  fences,  showy  bams,  and  orchards ;  and  af- 
ter havinff  cultivated^  his  fields  without  economy  of 
labor  and  with  strict  economy  of  manures  and 
outlays  in  stock  and  implements,  and  without  a 
system,  running  oyer  a  term  of  years,  he  has  found 
ms  produce  a  few  tons  of  hay,  a  few  bushels  of 
com  and  potatoes,  and  has  joined  his  testimony  to 
that  of  others,  that  it  was  impossible  to  make  any- 
thing, by  farminff,  in  New  England. 

Still,  I  can  csul  before  my  mind  scenes  which 
even  our  ^r  New  England  agriculture  has  creat- 
ed, on  which  my  eyes  have  rested,  with  a  delight 
which  no  other  scene  on  earth  can  call  forth — ^the 
form-house,  looking  like  a  home,  shaded  by  two  or 
three  spreading  elms,  with  its  laige  bams,  where 
the  gram  and  hay  were  stored  and  the  cattle  housed, 
with  their  large  barn  doors  and  ample  floors,  for 
huskinff,  and  threshing,  and  for  a  play-place,  for 
rainy  £ys ;  vrith  its  extensive  orchard ;  its  one  or 
two  fields  of  Indian  com,  with  pumpkin  vines  in- 
terlaced; its  small  brook-home  of  trout,  running 
through  the  green  meadow ;  within  sight  of,  if  not 
at^oimnff,  the  noble  wood-lot  of  trees  of  clean  and 
smooth  bark  free  from  moss,  such  as  are  found  in 
no  other  land,  that  supplied  the  fuel  of  the  fomily 
fire,  which  from  capacious  fire-places  shone  on  the 
manly,  honest,  cheerfid  faces,  tnrough  long  winter 
evenings,  of  a  religious  New  En^|and  household. 

Still,  though  our  agriculture  worded  many  love- 
ly scenes,  these  did  not  alter  its  history.  Farmers 
were  generally  in  debt ;  when  the  income  of  the 
year  failed  to  meet  its  expenses,  they  gave  notes  to 
the  store-keepers  for  the  oalance,  untu  the  debt,  in 
a  few  successive  years,  swelled  to  a  magnitude  that 
demanded  a  mortgage,  the  foreclosure  of  which 
swallowed  up  the  mrm ;  while  the  law  of  attach- 
ment swept  off  its  personal  property.  Such  has 
been  the  history  of  our  agriculture. 

Agriculture  has  some  disadvantages  in  New 
England  $  our  late  sprinss  and  their  June  firosts, — 
our  droughts — and  our  long  winters. 

The  evil  of  late  frost  is  most  felt  by  the  farmer  in 
the  cultivation  of  Indian  com ;  and  against  this  evil, 
he  must  ofiset  the  splendid  advantage  he  has  in  the 
warm  summer,  when  the  plant  grows  audibly,  and 
the  late  falls. 

The  effect  of  our  droup;hts  can  be  entirely  over- 
come by  deep  tillage,  which  our  soil  needs.  About 
six  years  ago,  rather  in  the  way  of  experiment  than 
of  j-rnfit,  I  begon  to  trench  two  or  three  acres  of 


land,  resolved  to  trench  it  five  or  six  years,  syste- 
matioally,  mixing  about  four  inches  of  the  subsoi], 
at  .every  annual  trenching,  with  the  upper  soil  The 
natural  soil  was  a  gravelly  clay  loam,  of  about  a 
foot  in  depth.  By  bringtn^  up  each  vear  about 
four  inches  of  subsoil,  and  mixing  it  with  the  upper 
soil,  and  bringing  it  in  contact  with  the  atmosphere 
and  manure,  the  whole  soil  is  now  about  three  feet 
deep.  No  drought  has  ever  a£R90ted  this  land. 
The  same  thing  which  I  did  with  the  spade,  might 
have  been  done  by  the  subsoil  plow,  loUowed  by 
a  common  plow,  till  the  soil  was  sufficiently  deep 
for  all  purposes. 

Our  lon^  winters,  the  farmer  must  find  the  bless- 
ing in  which  Qod  has  imparted  to  them,  rest  and 
improvement,  if  not  profit. 

t  do  not  admit  the  disadvanta^  of  our  soil,  for 
I  do  not  think  it,  naturally,  inferior  to  the  natural 
soil  of  England,  the  best  farmed  country  in  the 
world.  Our  ohmate  is  not  as  fovorableas  that  of  Eng- 
land to  the  turnip ;  but  Indian  corn  is  a  gift  of 
God  as  valuable  to  us  as  the  turnip  is  to  England. 
But  we  are,iQr  the  most  part,  sucMsfhl  in  the  cul- 
ture of  the  turnip. 

The  complaint  is  often  made  that  our  New  Eng^ 
land  farmers  occupy  too  much  land.  This  is  not 
the  proper  form  in  which  the  fonlt,  with  which  our 
formers  are  chargeable,  should  be  stated.  The  prop- 
er complaint  is,  uiat  our  formers  do  not  employ,  m 
the  tillage  of  their  lands,  capital  proportionea  to 
their  acres,  (/spital,  amon^  New  England  farmers, 
being  limited  and  more  divided  than  m  England,  it 
is  expedient  that  the  farms  should  be  smaller,  so 
as  to  correspond  with  the  working  capital.  Sup- 
pose the  working  capital  to  exist  in  proportion  to 
the  acres  cultivated,  the  size  of  the  farm  is  de- 
termined by  such  circumstances  as  these,  the  na- 
ture of  the  soil,  the  climate,  and  the  kinds  of  crops 
prevailing.  Branches  of  agricultinre  that  require 
a  great  amount  of  manual  labor,  demand  a  great- 
er division  of  fields  of  operation.  You  are  stmck 
with  this  fact,  in  the  market  ^dens,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  cities ;  in  the  onion  cultivation,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Wethersfield.  A  larger  farm  la 
expedient  where  a  part  is  fine  meadow  land,  espeo- 
ially,  if  it  be  overflowed  and  mowed  by  machinesya 
part  in  wheat,  rye,  or  oats,  with  a  soil  euily  prepared 
for  the  crop  by  horse  plowing,  and  a  part  m  Indian 
com,  cultivated  by  the  plow  or  cultivator  chiefly, 
and  a  small  part  in  potatoes  and  roots.  But  stUl 
larger  farming  is  required,  and  small  forming  is  an 
evil  in  such  a  case  as  this,  not  uncommon  in  New 
England ;  take  a  mountainous  region  where  the 
soil  is  poor  and  granite,  the  climate  cold,  where 
wheat  cannot  be  cultivated  and  hardly  rye  and  oats, 
where,  however,  grasses  and  roots  flourish,  and  irri- 
gation is  easy  fircHm  abundant  streams,  and  the  slope 
of  the  land — here  is  a  region  for  breeding  and 
fattening  cattle  and  calls  for  large  farming.  Again, 
take  a  cheese  flurm,  a  branch  of  domestic  industry, 
in  which  ten  or  twelve  good  cows  suffice  to  give  em- 
ployment to  a  fomily  in  the  country,  without  assis- 
tande ;  here  you  call  for  small  forming ;  fbr  who 
would  wish  the  cares  and  help  of  a  large  form  to 
disturb  the  interior  of  one  of  these  humbfe  cottages 
so  clean,  so  orderly,  with  an  air  that  breathes  peace 
and  industry  and  happiness.  But  the  whole  secret 
of  forming,  large  and  small,  be  it  never  forgotten, 
lies  in  two  words.  Capital  and  Skill.  Working 
capital  is  one  of  the  chief  agents  of  production. 
Three  kinds  of  capital  conduce  to  the  development 
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of  agrioultural  wealth.  First,  nmk  eapUalf  vhich 
is  fonned,  in  the  course  of  time,  by  outlays  of  all 
ktuds,  often  ^rouj^h  successiTe  ffenerations,  fpr 
bringing  the  land  mto  good  conaition.  Second, 
uforHng  eapiUUj  consisting  of  animals,  implements, 
and  seeds,  &c.  Third,  intdUctual  eapUai,  or  agri- 
cultural dLill,  which  is  improved  by  experience  and 
thought  In  sunk  capital — that  is  outlays  through 
Boccessiye  ^nerations,  for  bringing  the  land  into 
ffood  condition — England  is  very  rich^ — ^New  Eng- 
umd  very  poor.  Of  working  capital,  England  used 
to  deem  forty  dollars  to  the  acre  sufficient;  now, 
she  deems  eighty  dollars  to  the  acre  not  too  much. 
New  England  deems  that  sufficient  which  the 
fiirmer  happens  to  have.  I  shall  not  compare  the 
intellectual  capital  of  the  two  countries,  lest  I  should 
hurt  the  feelings  of  my  countrymen,  or  do  injustice 
to  our  ancestors  children,  who  remain  in  the  old 
home. 

I  do  not  claim  that  the  agriculture  of  New 
England  should  be  assimilated  in  all  respects,  to 
thct  of  England.  I  know  this  is  impossible,  and  I 
do  not  regret  it.  But  I  do  claim,  tnat  we  should 
learn,  from  English  experience  in  agriculture,  as  we 
have  in  manumotures. 

England  has  settled  it,  that  agriculture  cannot  be 
conducted  with  success,  without  capital  and  skilL 
I  do  claim,  that  we  should  not  attempt  to  get  along 
without  them,  nor  consider  that  our  agriculture 
cannot  succeed,  till  we  haye  tried  them.  England 
has  settled  that  agriculture  cannot  be  rich,  imless 
it  maintains  many  animals,  sheep,  cattle  and  pigs, 
which  enrich  the  soil  that  feeds  them.  I  claim,  we 
should  consider  this  a  settled  axiom,  as  true  here 
as  there. 

England  has  settled,  that  it  is  more  than  twice 
as  profitable  to  feed  breeds  of  sheep,  on  its  farms, 
which  are  fit  for  the  butcher  at  from  one  to  two 
years  old,  than  a  breed  that  is  fit  for  the  butcher 
at  from  three  to  four  years  old;  and  that  it  is 
twice  as  profitable  to  raise  breeds  of  sheep,  which, 
when  fit  for  the  butcher,  will  yield  from  80  to  100 
pounds  of  net  mutton,  than  a  breed  whidi  will 
yield  from  40  to  50  pounds.  EnglaD4  has  further 
shown,  that  there  are  such  breeds,  and  how  they 
may  be  produced.  New  England,  I  claim,  must  take 
notice  of  this  fact,  and  act  upon  it 

England  has  i^own  simuar  results  in  cattle. 
England  has  shown  that  her  agriculture  is  rich  in 
crops,  and  enriched  by  crops,  according  as  she 
connects  the  operations  of  three  or  four  years  to- 
gether, by  a  rotation  of  crops.  New  England 
must  adopt  a  system  or  rotation  of  her  own,  or 
•how  that  England  does  not  produce  the  results 
claimed  by  her  system,  or  that  a  similar  system 
will  not  produce  similar  results  here.  The  Eng^ 
lish  system  is,  first  year,  roots ;  second,  barley  or 
oats  ;  third,  clover ;  fourth,  wheat  Is  there  no 
Arthur  Young  who  can  settle  ours  in  New  Eng- 
land? If  we  belieye  the  Quakers,  our  Arthur 
Young  must  leaye  wheat  out  of  our  rotation ;  for 
some  of  that  sect  haye  maintained  that  we  have 
neyer  been  able  to  raise  wheat,  in  Massachusetts, 
since  we  hnn^  the  Quakers.  Our  crime  was  bad 
enough,  and  its  punishment  has  been  severe  enough 
if  it  has  been  the  curse  of  our  wheat  culture ;  but 
I  would  recommend  that  we  try  a  somewhat  more 
systematic  culture,  before  we  acquiesce  in  the  Quak- 
er doctrine. 

England  has  established  breeds  of  milch  cows. 


in  a  year ;  and  her  cows  average  nearly  double  the 
quantity  of  ours.  New  England  must  establish 
similar  breeds,  if  it  would  have  an  agriculture  as 
rich  as  England's,  in  milk,  butter  and  cheese. 
England  has  shown  that  an  agriculture  can  not  be 
prosperous  in  which  the  animu  produce  falls  short 
of  the  vegetable  produce ;  and  the  agriculture  of 
Ireland  and  France  confirm  this  truth.  Yet  the 
live  stock  of  New  England  is  said  to  be  diminish- 
ing. 

England  has  shown  what  can  be  done  for  wet 
lands  and  a  moist  climate,  by  drainage.  How  Ions 
are  our  wet  lands  to  have  their  fertuity  obstructed 
by  standing  water  P  If  our  uplands  need  not  drain- 
age, like  those  of  England,  ttiejr  need  deep  tilli^ 

England  has  shown  what  cultivation  with  capital 
and  sull  can  do  for  a  soil  not  naturally  superior  to 
that  of  New  England.  Are  we  to  despair  of  our 
soil,  because  it  remains  sterile,  when  we  have  not 
cultivated  and  enriched  it  P  England  has  shown  that 
the  love  of  country  life  gives  vigor  to  a  race,  and 
strength  to  a  nation.  Are  we  to  leani  the  same 
lesson,  after  we  have  wasted  our  stren^  in  cities, 
and  lost  the  freshness  of  our  natures,  m  the  dusty 
paths  of  gain  P 

I  come  now  to  the  most  difficult  question,  which 
perplexes  many  minds,  and  spreads  despondency 
over  many  households  in  New  England.  Can  agn- 
culture  be  made  profitable  as  a  l^siness,  and  fol- 
lowed as  an  occupation,  with  a  reasonable  hope  of 
bettering  one's  condition  in  New  England  P  If  the 
flutners  of  New  England  should  testify  that  they 
had  found  it  a  profitable  pursuit,  and  state  jfwL 
these  profits  have  been,  tnis  would  be  the  moat 
satisfactory  settlement  of  the  question.  I  suppose 
their  testimony  generally,  would  be  that  they  made 
both  ends  meet,  and  but  little,  if  anything  more; 
at  least,  this  would  be  the  general  testimony, 
though  in  some  parts  of  New  England  it  would  be 
less  satisfactory  than  this.  But  if  the  fieurmers  of 
New  England  testified  that  they  could  not  get  a 
living  by  farming,  this  would  not  settle  the  question 
that  fiEirming  could  not  be  made  profitable  m  New 
England,  because  it  might  be  they  had  not  adopt- 
ed the  right  system,  or  had  not  employed  capital 
enough,  or  skill  enough,  or  had  not  the  best  and 
most  xirofitable  breeds  of  cattle  on  their  farms. 
Let  us  approach  tlus  question  from  the  English 
side,  and  by  comparison;  and  see  whether  English 
farming  is  profitable,  and  how,  and  from  what  caus- 
es, and  what  advantages  the  Englidi  fiurmer  has, 
and  what  disadvantages  we  labor  under. 

Farmers  in  England  are,  generally,  tenant  farm* 
era ;  who  hire  the  farms  they  cultivate,  and  pay  rent 
They  form,  there,  a  class  of  men,  early  educated  to 
fiurmingi  and  who  devote  their  whole  lives  to  it 
These  men  are  not  exactly  laborers,  but  are  in  com- 
parativdiy  superior  circumstances,  and  qriite  intelli- 
gent Farming  is  thrir  profession,  with  ail  the 
chances  of  loss  and  gain ;  and  if  the  chances  of  loss 
are  sufficient  to  keep  their  attention  awakened,  the 
chances  of  gain  are  also  sufficient,  to  excite  their 
emulation.  Engbnd  has  many  examples  of  for- 
tunes made  by  rarming,  wliich  mduce  many  to  be- 
come fiurmers  by  profession ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable,  the  most 
healthy,  the  most  honorable  professions  in  which 
mind  and  body  can  be  engaged.  These  farmers 
live,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  quiet,  comfbrtable  style, 
have  their  newspapers  and  periodicals,  and  produce. 


vhioh  give  three  or  four  thousand  quarU  of  milkloccasioDally,  on  their  tables,  a  bottle  of  daret  or 
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porU  When  vidting  the  country  in  England,  on^ 
meets  with  a  hospitable  reception  from  mese  kind 
and  simple  fEtmilies,  who  have  occupied  the  same 
lands  for  several  j^erations.  The  most  perfect 
order  reigns  in  thbir  domestic  economy,  and  eveij- 
thing  in  their  houses  is  conducted  witn  that  habit- 
ual regularity,  which  indicates  long  usage. 

Now  these  farmers  in  England  realize  from  three 
dollars  and  a  half  to  seven  dollars  and  a  half  per 
acre,  as  their  net  income,  or  profit,  after  paying 
their  landlords  from  five  to  ten  dollars  the  acre,  as 
rent,  and  after  paying  about  two  dollars  an  acre,  as 
taxes.  They  have  no  desire  to  change  their  situa- 
tion, because  they  ^et  the  net  profit  stated,  employ- 
ing a  working  capital  of  their  own,  on  which  they 
also  get  interest,  of  about  $4000,  on  a  farm  of 
^om  100  to  150  acres ;  whereas,  to  be  a  proprie- 
tor, the  farmer  would  be  obliged  to  invest  irom 
$15,000  to  $20,000  in  the  farm  in  addition. 

Now,  I  suppose  it  will  be  conceded,  that  where  a 
man  is  proprietor  of  his  acres,  as  he  is  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  as  well  as  the  fkrmer  of  his  acres,  and 
has  as  much  skill  as  a  tenant  farmer,  the  same  cap- 
ital to  carry  on  his  farm,  and  as  good  a  farm,  that 
no  mode  of  farming  can  compete  with  proprietor 
farming. 

The  wages  of  a  farm  laborer  in  England  are  from 
ibrty  to  fifty  cents  a  day,  probably  now  fifty.  The 
prices  of  farm  produce  in  London,  to  wit,  hay, 
wheat,  mutton,  oeef,  milk,  &c.,  do  not  averase 
higher  than  in  Boston.  The  price  of  farming  lands 
in  England,  are  more  than  double  the  price  of 
fiurming  lands  in  New  England ;  but  much  richer 
in  sunk  capitaL 

Taxes  in  New  England  probably  do  not  exceed 
fifty  cents  an  acre,  on  farming  lands ;  while  in  Eng- 
land, they  are  two  dollars  an  acre.  Farm  laborers' 
wages  in  New  England  are  double  what  they  are  in 
England,  that  is,  a  dollar  a  day. 

Now,  here  are  the  elements  of  calculation  or 
comparison,  to  determine  whether  the  same  £u:ming 
which  is  profitable  in  England,  could  be  profitable 
in  New  England.  Observe,  I  say  the  same  &rm- 
ing ;  for  we  cannot  expect  poor  farming,  without 
capital  and  skill,  to  be  profitable  in  New  England, 
while  only  good  farming,  with  capital  and  skilli  is 
profitable  in  England. 

In  cost  of  land,  the  New  England  farmer  has,  I 
think, the  advantage,  even  after  he  has  enriched  it; 
in  taxes,  he  has  the  advantage ;  in  markets,  equal- 
ity ;  in  wages,  he  pays  double.  Can  the  disadvan- 
tage the  New  England  farmer  labors  under  in  the 
rate  of  wages  be  overcome?  One  would  think 
that  a  proprietor  farmer,  in  New  England,  might 
arrange  a  system  of  farming  which  ^Is  for  the 
least  manual  labor,  and  pay  a  dollar  a  day  for  labor, 
and  do  more  than  compete  with  an  English  tenant 
farmer,  who  pays  a  heavy  rent,  heavy  taxes,  and 
fif^  cents  a  day  for  labor. 

I  can  point  to  many  a  farm  in  England,  of  150 
acres,  on  which  the  tenant  farmer  pays  $1200  a 
year  rent,  $300  a  year  taxes,  and  what  are  there 
called  good  wages,  and  clears,  without  much  trou- 
ble, $600  a  year.  But  here  are  the  elements  of 
his  success — not  better  markets  than  ours,  but  a 
good  stock  of  sheep  of  the  best  breeds,  early  fit  for 
ue  butcher,  yielding  80  to  100  pounds  of  net  mut- 
ton, and  a  good  fleece ;  the  best  breeds  of  cattle,  of 
similar  qualities,  the  best  breeds  of  cows  and  of 
|Hgs,  his  fium  cultivated  with  a  proper  rotation  of 
crops,  with  proper  proportion  of  meadow  and  pas- 


ture, the  farming  not  high,  but  such  as  the  moit 
judicious  and  economical  man  would  approve. 
Would  such  a  farm,  thus  cultivated  and  stocked,  in 
the  hands  of  a  New  England  proprietor  farmer,  of 
equal  skill,  pay — ^wages  being  a  dollar  a  day  P  If 
it  would  yield  no  profit,  then  our  agriculture  is, 
and  is  likely  to  be,  m  poor  condition;  if  it  would 
yield  a  remunerating  profit,  then  we  may  yet  have 
a  rich  agricidture. 

To  make  more  distinct  the  difierent  results  which 
we  should  have  in  New  England,  if  we  covered  our 
farms  with  the  best  breeds  of  sheep  and  cattle,  as 
the  English  do,  that  is,  breeds  of  great  precocity, 
and  yielding  the  greatest  weight  of  meat  at  the 
earliest  age,  I  make  the  following  statement,  which 
is  the  result  of  pretty  accurate  calculation,  and  will 
bear,  I  think,  examination,  and  make  clear  that  we 
may  have  success  in  our  agriculture,  if  we  will  imi- 
tate those  who  have  succeeded.  The  markets  in 
England  and  New  England  being  equal  in  price 
for  mutton  and  wool,  and  allowing  what  is  not 
true,  that  we  get  as  heavy  a  fleece  from  our  sheep 
as  the  English  do  from  theirs — for  every  fourteen 
dollars  our  farmer  realizes  from  a  flock  of  sheep, 
the  English  farmer  realizes  from  a  flock  of  the 
same  number,  thirty-six  dollars;  or  where  our 
farmer  realizes  fourteen  cents,  the  English  farmer 
realizes  thirty-six  cents.  And  in  regard  to  cattle, 
oxen  and  cows,  where  our  farmer,  from  their  milk, 
and  meat,  and  work,  realizes  $28,  the  English 
farmer,  from  the  same  number,  realizes  $36;  yet 
the  EngHsh  fiurmer  never  works  his  oxen.  In  the 
one  case,  the  English  farmer  has  an  advantage  of 
more  than  a  hundred  per  cent.,  and  in  the  other,  of 
about  twenty-five  per  cent.  What  wonder,  if  these 
things  be  true,  that  English  agriculture  is  profitar 
ble,  and  our  agriculture  unprofitable  ? 

Some  now  living  can  remember  when  it  was 
stoutly  contended  that  we  could  never  carry  on 
manuiactures  to  advantage ;  but  time  has  proved 
their  predictions  &lse.  Agriculture  is  only  another 
and  higher  branch  of  manu&cturing,  earned  on  by 
skill  and  capital,  proportioned  to  the  acres  cultivat* 
ed;  and  when  the  capital  and  skill  of  New  Eng- 
land shall  turn  in  this  direction,  and  the  love  of 
the  country,  which  is  natural  to  our  race,  shall  r^ 
turn  to  our  bosoms,  the  present  feeling  of  despair 
respecting  New  England  agriculture  will  Tsnish 

away. 

Agriculture  is  an  art  of  slow  growth^  not  a  set* 
ence ;  though  science  may,  and  has  contributed  t» 
its  pn^ess,  in  a  degree.  In  its  first  stages,  agri- 
culture is  imperfect  and  potir,  depending  almost 
wholly  on  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  poor 
methods,  and  not  on  the  skill  and  capital  of  man. 
In  this  stage  it  remains,  until  commerce  and  man* 
ufactures  have  developed  themselves.  Then  it  is 
found  that  to  feed  the  cities,  and  towns,  and  plains, 
where  manufactures  have  fixed  their  seats,  agricul- 
ture must  be  developed  into  an  art,  requiring  skill 
and  capital,  as  much  as  any  branch  of  manufacture. 
If,  after  manu&ctures  and  commerce  have  been  de-. 
veloped  in  a  State,  the  people  have  not  energy  and 
skill,  then,  to  bring  agriculture  to  a  higher  aevel* 
opment,  the  whole  Stote  lan^ishes,  and  individual 
distress,  poverty  and  emigration  prevail,  and  nation* 
al  decay  follows.  Wise  and  good  men  have  thua 
fiur,  watched  agriculture  in  New  England,  through 
its  primitive  stage,  in  which  it  relied  on  the  natural 
fertility  of  the  soU,  and  as  this  wore  out,  have  seen 
the  rural  population  grow  thin  through  emigratiooi 
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and  by  engaging  in  commerce,  and  naTigation,  and 
manufactureii;  and  these  good  men  have  not  de- 
apaired,  but  have  been  diligent  in  stimulating  the 
ajD^cultural  sinrit  of  the  people,  by  organiiing  ag- 
ricultural societies,  establishing  agricultural  publica- 
tions, inyoking  the  aid  and  patronage  of  the  State, 
impcTting  the  best  breeds  or  cattle,  and  used  every 
method  and  endeavor  to  inaugiurate  in  New  Eng- 
land, the  second  stase  of  affricultural  development, 
in  which  skill  and  capital  make  agriculture  the 
fruitful  mother  of  harvests  and  of  men.  These 
men  have  never  been  wanting  in  hope,  and  fidth, 
and  patience ;  and  others  will  see,  if  they  do  not, 
the  results  of  their  works.  IL 


TBAVELIHG  POWERS  OF  THE  GAHEL. 

Prof.  Marsh,  of  Burlington,  Vt,  has  recently 
iflsued  a  work  on  "  The  Camel :  his  Organization, 
Habits  and  Uses,  considered  with  reference  to  his 
introduction  into  the  United  States,"  a  subject 
made  of  special  interest  at  this  time  by  the  recent 
importation  by  our  government  of  a  number  of 
these  a^gimala  for  the  purpose  of  testing  their  capa- 
cities as  carriers  in  this  country.  From  this  work 
we  copy  the  following : 

Mehemet  All,  when  hastening  to  his  capital  to 
accomplish  the  destruction  of  the  Mamelukes,  rode 
without  chan^ng  his  camel,  from  Suez  to  GEuro,  a 
distance  of  eighty-foiur  miles,  in  twelve  hours.  A 
French  officer  in  the  service  of  the  Pacha,  repeat- 
ed the  same  feat  in  thirteen  hours,  and  two  gentle- 
men of  my  acquaintance  have  performed  it  m  less 
than  seventeen.  Laborde  travelled  the  distance  in 
the  same  time,  and  afterwards  rode  the  same  drom- 
edary from  a  point  opposite  Cairo  to  Alexandria,  a 
distance  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  in 
Ihirty-four  hours.  But  the  most  extraordinary 
well-authenticated  performance  of  the  dromedary 
is  that  recorded  by  the  accurate  Burckhardt  in  his 
Travels.  The  owner  of  a  fine  dromedary  laid  a 
wacer  that  he  would  ride  the  animal  from  Esneh 
to  Keneh,  and  back,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  miles,  between  sun  and  sun.  He  accom- 
plished one  hundred  and  fifteen  miles,  occupying 
twenty  minutes  in  crossing  and  re-crossing  the  Nile 
by  ferry,  in  eleven  hours,  and  they  gave  up  the  wa- 
ffer.  jdurckhardt  thinks  this  domedary  would 
have  travelled  one  hundred  and  eighty  or  two- 
hundred  miles  in  twenty-four  hours  without  seri- 
ous injury.  The  valuable  paper  extracted  from 
the  notes  of  General  Harlan,  and  printed  in  the 
U.  S.  Patent-Office  Report  of  1853,  Agriculture 
61,  states  that  the  ordmary  day's  journey  of  the 
dromedary  of  Cabul  is  sixty  miles,  but  that  picked 
animals  ^1  travel  one  hundred  miles  a  day  for 
several  days  in  succession,  their  greatest  speed  be- 
ing about  ten  miles  an  hour.  Captain  Lyon  affirms 
that  the  mahari  of  the  Saliara  will  travel  many 
successive  hours  at  the  rate  of  nine  miles  an  hour. 
The  Syrian  defoul  goes  in  five  days  from  Bagdad 
to  Sokhne,  a  distance  which  the  loaded  caravans 
require  twenty-one  days  to  perform,  or  from  the 
pame  city  to  Aleppo  in  seven,  the  caravans  gener 
ally  taking  twenty-five.  Couriers  have  ridden,  with- 
out change  of  dromedary,  from  Cairo  to  Mecca  in 
eighteen  days,  while  the  ordinary  camels  seldom 
accomplish  the  journey  in  less   than  forty-five. 


Layard  gives  several  instances  of  apparently  re- 
markable performances,  but  as  the  distances  are 
not  stated,  it  is  not  easy  to  compare  them  with 
those  recorded  by  other  authors. 

A  late  and  apparently  credible  writer  says :  *^  I 
knew  a  camel-dnver  who  l)ad  bought  a  dromedary 
belonging  to  a  sheriff  of  Mecca,  mtely  deceased  at 
Cairo.  This  animal  often  made  the  round  trip  be- 
tween that  city  and  Suez,  going  and  returning  in 
twenty-four  hours,  thus  travelling  a  distance  of  six- 
ty leagues  in  a  single  day."  The  performance  of 
the  dromedary  is  rather  understated  by  the  writer. 
The  actual  distance  between  Cairo  and  Suez  is 
eighty-four  English  miles,  and  the  animal  must 
consequently  have  accomplished  one  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  miles  in  twenty-four  hours.  He  re- 
mained four  hours  at  Suez  to  rest,  and  therefore 
travelled  at  the  rate  of  eight  miles  and  four-tenths 
per  hour. 

Upon  longer  journeys,  the  daily  rate  of  the  best 
dromedaries,  though  not  equal  to  these  instances, 
is  still  extraordinary.  A  French  officer  of  high 
character  in  the  Egyptian  sernce,  assured  me  that 
he  had  ridden  a  favonte  dromedary  ninety  miles  in 
a  single  day,  and  five  hundred  miles  in  ten.  Mails 
have  oeen  carried  from  Bagdad  to  Damascus,  u}^ 
on  the  same  animals,  four  hundred  and  eighty- two 
miles,  in  seven  days;  and  on  one  occasion,  by 
means  of  regular  dela}'8,  Mehemet  Ali  sent  an  ex« 
press  to  Ibrahim  Pasmi,  from  Cairo  to  Antioch,  five 
nundred  and  sixty  miles,  in  five  days  and  a  half. 
But  the  most  remarkable  long  journey  on  record 
\b  that  of  Col.  Chesney,  of  the  British  army,  who 
rode  with  three  companions,  and  without  change 
of  camel,  from  Basran  to  Damascus,  a  distance  of 
nine  hundred  and  sixty  miles,  in  nineteen  days  and 
three  or  four  hours,  thus  averaging  fifty  miles  per 
day,  the  animals  baring  no  food  but  such  as  they 
gathered  for  themselves  during  the  halts  of  the 
party.  These  dromedaries  averaged  forty-five 
steps  a  minute,  with  a  length  of  step  of  six  feet 
five  inches,  siring  a  speed  of  about  three  and  one- 
third  miles  the  hour. 


ORAVBLLnre  meadow  lahds. 

Many  persons  occupy  portions  of  the  automn  in 
reclaiming  or  improving  their  meadow  lands,  and 
among  other  modes  resorted  to,  they  apply  to  them 
gravel  or  sand.  This  has  a  favorable  effect  in  sey* 
eral  ways.  It  settles  into  the  mud  and  makes  it 
porous,  attracts  heat,  and  supplies  silica  to  the 
grass.  A  few  loads  per  acre  will  sometimes  effect 
an  astonishing  change. 

The  operation,  however,  must  be  judiciously 
performed,  in  order  to  secure  favorable  resulta. 
The  sand  or  gravel  should  be  spread  evenly,  and 
a  small  quantity  only,  in  a  single  year.  A  half 
inch  in  depth,  at  one  time,  and  a  similar  amount 
applied  each  year  for  several  years,  would  be  of 
much  greater  aerrice  than  the  whole  amount  aj^ 
plied  at  once.  Indeed,  some  meadows  are  ruined 
for  all  present  purposes  by  the  application  of  too 
much  sand  or  gravel  at  once.  The  sand  presses 
heavily  on  the  mud  of  the  meadows,  excludes  the 
sun  and  air,  and  makes  the  whole  as  cold  and  inert 
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as  a  dead  lamVs  tongue.  Green  moaaee  and  ftin- 
gi  Mon  appear  on  the  snrfece  of  the  sand,  and  all 
other  vegetation  is  forbidden  to  approach.  The 
meadow  has  lost  its  activityy  and  never  wiil  recover 
it  until  sufficient  time  elapses  for  water  brush  to 
ffpiing  up,  or  until  the  meadow  is  plowed  or  bogged 
and  the  sand  mixed  with  the  mud  below. 


For  ike  New  England  Farmer. 

HOP  EAnmO,  A  PICKIE  BUSINESS. 

ME88B8.  Eduobs  : — ^There  are  causes,  and  effects 
which  follow  causes,  that  may  be  felt  years  after 
oauses  cease  to  exist.  There  are  causes  which  lead 
to  prosperity  and  those  which  tend  to  adversity. 
Hop-raising  and  hop-speculations^  like  lotteries, 
have  made  some  wealthy  and  a  larger  number  sony. 
There  is  no  production  growing  out  of  the  earth  U* 
able  to  such  fluctuations  in  prioee  as  hops.  Who- 
ever raises  hops,  to  sell,  runs  a  gambler's  risk,  he 
has  no  assurance  whether  he  shall  realise  fifty  oents 
a  pound,  or  lose  his  labor.  Perhaps  there  was  no 
town  in  this  Commonwealth  more  celebrated  than 
Wilmington  for  producing  hops  at  an  early  period. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  almoet  every 
Burner  in  town  had  a  hop-yard,  ana  as  hops  grew 
in  demand  the  raisers  prospered,  and  horn  an  al- 
most utter  destitution  of  money,  that  fascinating 
tempter  began  to  circulate  in  such  sums  as  to  produce 
a  giddiness  in  some  of  the  heads  of  those  who  had 
been  unaoustomed,  only  occasionally  to  have  their 
organs  of  vision  gratified  by  such  a  rare  visitant. 
The  flow  of  money  into  Wilmui^^ton  from  ihe  sale 
of  hope,  waa  soon  promulgated  m  the  neighboring 
towns,  and  the  hop  excitment  arrived  at  such  a 

gitch  that  men  might  be  seen  from  all  directions 
ound  to  Wilmington  to  purchase  hop-roots  which 
afforded  an  other  source  of  profit  to  tine  producer. 
Ab  a  consequence  of  ready  sale  at  high  prices,  the 
hop  fever  became  epidemic  in  all  the  neighboring 
towns,  and  finally  extended  to  all  the  New  £ng^ 
land  States  and  New  York,  till  that  business,  like 
every  other  profitable  business,  was  over-done,  and 
the  production  was  vastly  sreater  than  the  demand, 
and  hops  fell  from  twenty-five  oents  or  more,  down 
to  four  cents  a  pound,  or  no  sale,  which  made  many 
a  ^leculator  regret  hiis  temerity.  After  losing  their 
labor,  and  more  besides,  for  one  or  more  reasons, 
the  &rmerB  in  their  wrath  would  plow  up  their 
hop-yards  and  put  their  ground  to  a  better  us3. 
When  prices  were  hifh,  yards  would  be  multiplied ; 
when  low,  they  would  be  torn  up.  This  course  of 
action  and  reaction  was  followed  by  continued  fluo- 
tuations  from  the  highest  prices  to  the  lowest,  or 
no  sale  at  alL  No  produce  ever  sent  into  market 
has  disappointed  the  expectations  of  farmers  more 
than  hops,  nor  no  species  of  traffic  ever  entered 
into,  proved  more  disastroua  than  hop-speculations. 
Now,  let  us  view  other  consequences.  It  is  well 
known  that  hops  are  not  a  necessary  of  life,  but 
used  mostly  as  a  luxury.  At  the  time  of  the  hop 
mania,  hop-raising  was  the  prominent  subject  of 
conversation.  The  merino  or  hen-fever  never  had 
a  harder  struggle  to  form  a  crisis  than  the  hop-fe- 
ver. Most  of  the  &rmers  directed  all  their  ener- 
S'ds  to  the  production  of  hops,  which  required  all 
e  manure  that  possibly  could  be  robbed  from 
the  other  crops,  and  of  course  but  scanty  cro^  of 
grain,  Englisn  hay  and  meat  could  be  obtamed 


from  a  cheated  soiL  Hops,  like  other  bulkj  crops, 
exhaust  the  soil,  they  make  no  return  to  it  in  toe 
shape  of  manure,  and  every  tun  transported  from 
the  town  was  reducing  the  vidue  of  the  soiL  Thus 
this  delusive  money-making  business  went  on  till 
most  of  the  land  would  neither  produce  hops  or 
any  other  decent  crop.  Scanty  crops  of  English 
hay  compelled  the  cattle  to  live  on  meadow  hay, 
and  who  ever  saw  ffood  butter  or  beef  produced 
from  meadow  hay  r  Manure  made  from  it  was 
but  a  feeble  restorative  to  land  growing  poorer  every 
year  under  the  exhausting  system  of  hop-raising, 
and  to  this  day  the  exhausting  efiects  of  growing 
crops  which  left  no  restoratives  to  sustain  the  sou 
are  visible. 

For  a  few  years  at  the  close  of  the  last  and  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  very  few  country 
towns  of  its  size  could  boast  of  as  much  monej 
brought  in  for  produce  as  Wilmington,  but  this 
was  done  at  a  proportionate  reduction  of  the  value 
in  the  farms.  Tne  excitement  produced  by  this 
sadden  flowing  in  of  wealth  seemed  to  overpowe. 
reason,  paraliae  all  inducement  to  regular  industry, 
and  make  the  wages  oT  regular  labor  look  like  a 
"very  little  thing,"  and  men  whom  we  should  have 
as  little  suspected,  as  the  deacons  of  the  Scottish 
covenanters,  entered  into  hop  speculations  at  the 
neglect  of  good  trades,  fiurms  ana  every  other  pm>> 
smt  of  honest  industry  and  plunged,  in  thoughtless 
hast,  into  the  dazzling  phantoms  which  promise 
wealth,  till  the  last  doflar  was  mortgaged  and  the 
character  weather-beaten  and  looked  upon  with 
suspicion  where  veradtv  was  required  as  a  test.  In 
consequence  of  monev  becoming  more  plentj,  new 
ideas  began  to  crowa  out  old  ones,  new  desires  to 
form,  and  new  views  and  transports  awakened  in 
the  craniums  of  those  which  we  nad  supposed  were 
proof  against  all  sorts  of  changes  and  innovations. 
The  most  of  the  fortunes  made  so  suddenly  by  hop 
speculations  were  as  transient  as  Jonah's  gouro, 
and  I  hardly  recollect  an  individual  who  did  not 
lose  a  part  or  all  of  the  property  which  he  had.  by 
patient  industry  earned  oefore  the  hop  excitement 
took  place ;  and  it  is  a  question  in  the  minds  of 
many  thinking  people  whether  Wilmington,  as  a 
town,  is  a  doUar  the  richer  for  there  ever  having 
been  such  a  thing  in  the  world  as  a  hop. 

I  was  personaOy  and  practicaUv  engaged  at  hop- 
raising  from  1792  to  1797,  and  though  young,  the 
impression  of  hop-raising  and  hop-gambling  was 
inaelibly  stampea  on  my  memory  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  it  will  probably  be  one  of  the  last  things  I 
9hall  foiget  SiLAfl  Bbowk. 

J^orih  JVilmingUnhMaif,  1856. 


The  Curcxjlio.— An  old  friend,  Mr.  John  Dun- 
lap,  at  Chester,  N.  H.,  writes  us  that  the  stings 
of  the  curculio  on  fruit  may  be  prevented  by  plac- 
ing coals  on  an  old  frying  pan,  and  when  under  the 
tree  sprinkle  sulphur  on  them  so  that  the  fumes 
will  pass  up  and  touch  the  fruit  He  says  this  can 
be  proved  by  an  ''ordained  minister." 

Rural  Economy  of  the  Bbitish  Isles.— The 
attention  of  the  reader  is  called  to  the  last  of  this 
series  of  articles,  in  another  column.  It  is  entitled 
''New  England,**  and  is  a  sort  of  summing  up  of 
tlie  generid  argument  of  the  series,  or  a  comparison 
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between  the  agricultural  practices  of  Old  aad  New 
England.  We  are  greatly  indebted  to  the  writer 
for  the  interest  and  value  they  have  given  these 
pages,  and  part  from  him  witli  dncere  reluctance. 
They  have  been  widely  copied, and  their  clear,  prac- 
tical and  vigorous  style,  has  undoubtedly  arrested 
the  attention  of  many,  and  given  them  new  views 
of  the  importance  of  agriculture,  as  well  as  the  true 
way  in  which  to  reap  Us  pro/Us. 


For  Me  New  England  Parmer. 

THE  BICH  FABHEB  vs.  THE  POOB 

X  ARl&ER. 

It  is  not  my  intention,  in  the  few  brief  remarks  I 
have  to  make  under  this  head,  to  array  these  two 
classes,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  against  each  other, 
but  simply  to  show  some  of  the  advantages  which 
the  rich  farmer  has  over  his  brother  of  moderate 
means.  This  is  the  sense  in  which  I  use  the  term, 
poor  farmer ;  not  intendinff  to  convey  the  idea  that 
De  does  not  till  the  ^ound  as  well,  and  as  success- 
fully, according  to  his  meaos,  as  his  rich  brother. 

Let  us  sup|)OBe,  at  the  outset,  that  they  both  pos- 
sess equal  skill  and  industry,  and,  also,  an  equal 
amount  of  land,  similarly  situated,  and  alike  in 
quality  and  condition.  On  this  supposition,  let  us 
compare  the  two  together,  and  see  which  has  the 
advantage  in  other  respects. 

In  all  the  wide  world  Uie  poor  farmer  has  noth- 
ing but  his  form  and  a  few  miserable  old  buildings, 
excepts  horse,  a  cow,  spigi  a  few  hens,  and,  perhaps, 
a  few  old  fiishioned  urming  tools  to  work  with. 
Tliis  is  the  whole  extent  of  his  resources,  if  we  ex- 
cept his  physical  strength.  With  such  slender 
means,  he  must  do  his  best ;  and  then  he  will  not 
he  able  to  compete  with  the  rich  farmer,  who  has 
the  needful,  the  ready  cash  to  do  wiUi.  The  poor 
farmer  cannot  procure  new  and  improved  imple- 
ments to  work  with,  or  hire  laborers,  or  purchase 
stock  for  his  fiurm,  or  manure  to  enrich  his  lands. 
He  needs  a  team,  a  cart,  a  plow,  a  harrow,  and  oth- 
er implements ;  to  procure  jrhich,  he  must  either 
run  into  debt,  or,  hire  all  these  of  the  rich  fiumer. 
He  has  such  a  dread  of  being  involved  in  debt, 
without  the  prospect  of  being  able  to  pay,  that  he 
resolves,  for  the  first  jear,  to  hire  all  those  things 
which  he  cannot  possibly  do  without,  and  which  are 
absolutely  essential  to  his  success ;  and,  by  the  most 
rigid  economy,  self-denial  and  persevering  industry, 
he  finds,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  that,  besides  sup- 
porting himself  and  family,  and  paying  all  his  inci- 
dental expenses,  he  has  enough  left  to  purchase  a 
team  for  tne  ensuing  year.  By  pursuing  this  course 
for  a  few  years,  he  is  able  to  stock  his  form,  to  pur- 
chase a  complete  set  of  new  and  improved  farming 
tools,  and,  not  only  to  cultivate  his  land  to  better 
advantage,  but  to  produce  better  crops  than  before. 
Having  thus  overcome  the  difficulties  and  dis- 
couragements which  surrounded  him  at  the  outset, 
he  now  be|;ins  to  feel  that  he  has  arrived  at  a  po- 
sition in  his  calling,  in  which  he  stands  some  small 
chance,  at  least,  to  compete  with  the  rich  farmer 
for  the  honors  and  rewaros  of  productive  and  suo- 
cessful  husbandry. 

Now,  with  this  account  of  the  condition  of  the 
poor  farmer,  let  us  compare  the  condition  and  dr- 
cumstances  of  the  rich  farmer,  and  see  what  great 
and  peculiar  advantages  the  latter  has  over  the  for- 


mer. In  the  beginning  of  life,  by  our  supposition, 
their  lands  are  equal,  as  well  as  their  skill  and  in- 
dustry ;  but  they  difiier  in  other  respects.  There  is 
a  ffreat  difference  in  their  resources — the  one  is  a 
ricn  former,  the  other  a  poor  fanner.  The  rich 
farmer  has  abundant  resources  of  every  kind.  He 
has  cash  enough  and  to  spare ;  so  that  he  is  able  to 
hire  any  amount  of  labor  on  his  lands,  to  purchase 
the  most  costiv  manures,  to  try  experiments  of 
every  kind,  ana  to  make  whatever  improvements 
he  desires.  His  form  is  well  stocked  with  the  best 
animals,  horses,  oxen,  cows,  sheep,  swine,  poultry, 
&C.  He  has  wagons,  carts,  plows,  harrows,  cultiva- 
tors, and  all  the  best  implements  now  employed  in 
successful  cultivation.  But,  were  he  destitute  of  all 
these,  he  would  still  be  able  to  procure  Uiem,  and 
still  have  money  left  for  other  u^s.  Such  is  his 
inheritance  at  the  outset  of  life. 

Now,  will  it  be  pretended  by  any  one,  that  there 
is  anything  like  an  equality  of  condition  between 
these  two  farmers  P  that  the  one  stands  just  as 
good  a  chance  as  the  other  to  obtain  the  hiffhest 
prize  at  the  cattle  show,  for  the  best  cultivatedform, 
or  for  the  greatest  crop  of  any  kind,  on  a  given 
number  of  acres  P  This  can  not  and  will  not  be 
pretended,  because  all  the  ohanoea  of  suooess  are  oa 
the  side  of  the  rich  farmer,  who  possesses  all  the 


wise.  Perhaps  it  is  best,  on  the  whole,  that  there 
should  be  some  rich  formers  who  are  able  to  be  at 
the  expense  of  tryinjg^  costly  experiments,  and  of 
carrying  forward  cultivation  to  the  highest  degree 
of  perfection. 

It  seems  to  be  thought  by  some,  however,  that 
the  perfection  of  agriculture  consists  in  obtaining 
the  greatest  quantity  of  produce  from  a  given  quan- 
tity of  land,  without  regard  to  the  expense.  But 
it  appears  to  me  that  agriculture  is  good  or  bad,  in 
proportion  to  the  return  it  makes  for  the  capital 
employed,  which  consists  not  of  land  only,  but  of 
land,  stock  and  labor.  In  those  places  where  land 
is  dear,  and  labor  cheap,  the  farmer  expends  much 
labor  on  a  little  land,  and  renders  that  extremely 
productive.  The  reverse  is  generally  the  case, 
where  land  is  cheap  and  labor  dear.  There  the 
capital  in  land  may  counterbalance  the  advance 
price  of  labor.  As  labor  commands  more  money, 
and  money  more  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  in  one 
place  than  in  anotl^er ;  so  the  laborer  lives  better, 
and  rears  a  fomily  more  easily,  in  one  place  than  in 
another.  In  my  opinion,  he  is  the  best  former  who 
reaps  the  greatest  profit  from  his  capital,  whether 
he  oe  a  rich  farmer,  or  a  poor  former.  In  raising 
large  crops  of  produce,  for  instance,  it  is  always 
proper  to  consider  whether  the  profits  are  adequate 
to  the  expense.  It  is  easy  enough  to  increase  the 
amount  of  produce  by  a  greater  expenditure  in  la- 
bor, and  in  fertilizing  properties.  But,  with  the 
former  of  moderate  means,  the  question  is,  and  al- 
ways should  be,  will  it  pay  P    John  Ooldsbukt. 

To  Preserve  Herbs.— All  kinds  of  herbs  should 
be  gathered  on  a  dry  day,  just  before,  or  while  in 
blossom.  Tie  them  in  bundles  and  suspend  them  in 
a  dry,  airv  place,  with  the  blossoms  downwards. 
When  perfectly  dry  wrap  the  medical  ones  in  paper 
and  keep  them  from  the  air.  Pick  off  the  leaves  of 
those  which  are  to  be  used  in  cooking,  pound  and 
sift  them  fine,  and  keep  the  powder  in  tight  bottles. 
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The  above  loB^tutiiHi  is  Ntuate<l  about  10  miles 
from  Norwich,  and  13  from  New  London,  ii 
nml  town  of  Salem,  CL,   and  in  one  of  the 
pleasant  valleys  in  New  London  Countj. 

The  InstiCution  ia  deufpied  for  ladies  only, 
the  only  study  taught  U  musio.  It  wa*  founded  by 
Orramel  Whittlebet,  about  16  yean  ago  and  un- 
der hii  Buipcea  it  has  grown  into  public  fiiTOT,  and 
is  now  justly  celebrated  aa  a  place  where  a  thor- 
ough and  practical  mntical  education  may  be  at- 
tained. It  is  retired  from  the  ntuse  and  an 
ments  of  city  life, — has  an  able  board  of  teachers, 
and  an  unique  system  of  inatruction,  well  adapted 
to  secure  the  purpoae  for  which  the  school  is  estab- 
lished. Its  usual  number  of  pu[nla  is  ^Mut^ 
It  i«  emphatically  a  school  among  the  bimeia. 
Among  the  number  of  its  pupils  from  year  to  year, 
I  have  noticed  the  daughters  of  farmers  Jrom  dif- 
ferent Stales  of  our  Union.  These  young  ladies 
hare  gone  out  from  it  accomplished  musicians  ai: 
teachers.  At  the  recent  anniTcrsary,  the  gradua 
ing  class  consisted  of  twenty  to  whom  the  exami: 
ing  board  awarded  diplomas. 

The  young  ladies  who  received  diplomat,  rema 
at  the  semmary  one  year.  They  practice  on  t) 
pano,  or  other  iastrumenta  five  hours  each  day- 
and  study  the  theory  of  music  about  three  to  five 
more,  and  are  required  to  pass  an  examinatii 
presence  of  a  board  of  examiners  before  receiving 
the  honors  of  the  Institution. 

Attached  to  the  Institution  is  a  farm  of  about 
one  hundred  acres,  which  is  worked  in  a  scientific 
manner  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Whittlesey. 
Much  of  this  farm  is  under  very  high  cultivalion, 
and  furnishes  the  school  &mily  with  every  variety 
of  vegetable  and  fruit  in  their  season. 

The  ex|)eQse  of  n  musical  education  at  this  Insti- 
tution is  $250.  The  time  requiredoncycur.  Stu- 
dents mny  enter  the  seminary-  at  any  time,  and 


there  are  no  vacationi,  but  i 
in  August  or  September. 

Bolton,  ^ug.  30,  leae. 


SHAIL  I  STICK  TO  THE  FARHt 
Mk.  Editor: — Believing  that  you  ore  wiltioK 
to  make  all  due  alloivancen  for  the  writings  oi 
jrontfa,  I  again  venture  to  communicate  with  you 
on  the  subject  of  farming ;  not  for  the  purpose  of 
gntilying  any  vanity  which   1   may  hare  of  seeing 

3  thoughts  occupy  a  place  in  your  valuable  jour- 
,  but  for  the  purpoae  of  laying  before  you  my 
ibiections  to  Arming. 

In  my  fbrmer  communication,  I  gave  my  objec- 
ions  in  such  a  way  that  you  were  led  to  a  piisun- 1 
derstanding  of  them,  and  consequently  your  hind 
remarks  did  not  meet  my  case  exactly ;  therefore 
in  consideration  of  this  tact,  I  will  now  attempt  to 
give  them  in  as  clear  a  manner  as  possible. 

In  the  first  place  the  returns  for  labor  spent  on 
the  farm  are  so  small,  that  it  becomes  necessary 
for  one  who  attempts  to  gain  a  livelihood  from  tbS' 
kA — being  without  money  and  those  sciences  the 
knowledge  of  which  are  so  indispensable  to  a  thor- 
ot^h  understanding  of  the  art  of  farming,  it  seems 
to  me  a  stranger  might  as  nell  hope  to  find  his 
way  through  Biiston,  blindfolded,  as  for  a  man  to 
think  he  can  prq^ress  in  farming,  and  support  a 
bmily  as  he  should ;  especiallv.  >f  be  ahnuld  have 
the  misfortune  to  possess  a  targe  one-^to  employ 
everv  moment  from  early  in  the  morning  till  lat« 
at  night,  b  hard,  physical  labor,  allowing  himself 
scarcely  a  moment  for  study,  unless  you  might  call 
the  perusing  of  a  newspaper  study,  which,  I  am 
pained  to  say,  is  a  great  stranger  in  many  of  our 
tarm 'houses. 

Here,  Mr.  Editor,  is  my  Kf^^t  objection  to  re- 
maining in  the  business  in  w^ich  1  now  find  myself 
engaged ;  not  because  there  is  too  much  bone  la- 
bor, as  you  seemed  to  think — but  because  there  is 
too  little  mental. 

If  it  were  possible  for  one  to  start  in  this  em- 
ployment with  so  small  a  sum  as  you  think  sulfi- 
cient,  and  ao  divide  his  time  that  a  regular  system 
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of  study  as  well  as  work  might  be  to  him,  you  trap,)  twenty-five  dozen  eels  a  day  are  the  costo- 

may  rest  assured,  that  I,  for  one,  would  never  quit  mary  catch  for  a  fisherman.    These  are  phiced  in 

the  farm.    Perhaps  you  will  answer  this  by  askmg  tank,  till  a  large  wa^n  load  is  collected.    They 

me  how  much  time  the  poor  mechanic  or  laborer 

in  the  city  gets  for  study  ?  If  so,  I  should  answer  that 

they  can  get  at  least  three  hours  daily,  with  the 

assistance,  also,  of  libraries,  lectures,  ana  that  which 

is  derived  from  association.    Whereas  on  the  fiirm, 

the  ten  hour  system  is  not  yet ;  libraries  are  not 

considered  as  things  needful,  lectures  are  few,  far 


_  ragoi 
then  go  to  an  "agent/'  the  first  of  the  middle-men 
who  stand  between  the  consumer  and  the  produ* 
cer  of  these  fish.  This  man  has  them  skinned. 
Filed  round  the  operator  the  eels  are  stirred  into 
the  sand,  partly  to  nuike  them  gritty  to  the  gnsp, 
but  chiefly  we  suppose  to  spoil  tne  proverb  of ''slip- 
pery as  an  eel.**  The  throat,  with  one  ouick  gaali, 
between,  and  poor  lit  that,  and  associations  for  the  is  cut  through  to  the  skin  on  the  back  of  the  neck, 
benefit  of  the  farmer,  are  among  the  things  heard  the  belly  is  then  slit,  and  with  a  nice  use  of  the 


of,  but  not  seen.  With  such  thoughts  as  these,  is 
it  strange  that  the  farmers'  boys  are  restless,  and 
their  maidens  sigh  ? 

Now  that  I  have  given  you  a  knowledge  of  my 
situation,  likes  and  dislikes,  I  shall  wait  p'ltiently 
for  your  advice,  whether  I  had  better  "stick  to  the 


thumb  nails,  and  an  artistic  jerk  with  both  hands, 
that  eePs  skin  is  ofL  It  is  a  marvellously  fast  pro- 
cess. "Smart"  skinners  will  take  ^e  epidermis  off 
thirty  dozen  in  an  hour.  A  cent  a  dozen  is  the 
price  paid  for  this  queer  labor.  The  peeled  fish 
are  packed  while  yet  wriggling,  in  ice,  and  taken 


farm,'*  or  something  else,  until  I  have  a  knowledge!  by  rail  to  New  York.  There  they  go  into  the  hands 
as  well  as  a  purse  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  farm  \  of  a  ^'commission  merchant"  attached  to  some  mar- 


as  farming  ought  to  be  done. 

Yours  respectfully,       A  Farmer's  Son. 
J>Anrih  Bridgewater,  Aug.  21,  1856. 


EELS  AND  EEL  CATCHEES. 


One  curious  in  eels  as  exposed  for  sale  in  the 
Fulton  market,  might  follow  up  a  portion  of  these  ^^  ^^^^^  v^uw  »  uuku  *«*  n**^  ^lo. 
esteemed  fish,  to  Moriches  Bay,  on  the  south  side  j  "*5^hree  Sr^d'd^enTelsrmb^^ 

of  Long  Island.   There  sixty  miles  from  ^ew  York,.,Up  nrHmarv  r1«ilv  ftTiinmotit.  frnm   npntro  Mn™ 


ket.  He  sells  and  pockets  ten  per  cent,  of  the 
gross  receipts,  and  remits  the  balance  to  the 
"agent"  This  one  deducts  freight,  charges  for  ice, 
and  cost  of  skinning,  then  scales  off  six  ]  er  cent, 
from  the  balance  as  his  commission,  and  divides 
the  residue  amon^  the  fishermen,  'fhese  net  for 
their  labor,  acoordmg  to  the  quality  of  their  catch, 
and  the  season  of  the  year,  out  from  six  cents  to 
eighteen  cents  a  dozen  for  the  eels. 


are 


,    .-         .     -         ,    -4  ,      .     .  ,°^*''; the  ordinary  daily  shipment  from  Centre  Moriches 

and  sixty  rods  from  the  Atlanlic,  m  an  almost  ^^  ^ew  Yoric,  by  the  Long  Island  load.    How 


fresh  water  bay  about  fifteen  miles  lon^,  and  from 
half  a  mile  to  three  miles  wide,  these  wiggle  them- 
selves by  thousands  into  the  traps  set  for  them. 
The  eel  pot  is  a  round  basket  20  iiiche»  long,  with 
a  hinged  lid  at  the  top  and  a  hole  in  the  lx>ttom. 
This  bottom  runs  upwards,  as  do  the  bottoms  of 
champaigne  and  otner  wine  bottles,  fraudulently 
presenting  size  and  space,  but  sadly  diminishing  ca- 
pacity. This  cone-shaped  base,  however,  is  a  part 
of  the  trap.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  small  fish, 
taken  near  the  Fire  Island  inlet,  (the  outlet  of  Mo* 
riches  Bay)  make  bait  for  eels.  In  hot  weather, 
the  "horse-shoes"  are  rather  the  coarse  appetizers 
man  offers  them.  Those,  without  apology  or  per- 
ceptible hesitation,  are  chopped  with  axes  into  rour 
pajrts.  A  pile  of  these  quartered  dead  being  heaped 
up  in  the  bow,  the  boat  is  pushed  out  for  the  pots. 
High  stakes  set  upright  in  a  line,  fifty  feet  apart, 
sustain  the  pots,  which  hang  from  them  under  wa- 
ter by  ropes.  The  fisherman  pulls  up  the  pot  in- 
to the  gunwale  of  his  boat,  flirts  open  the  lid,  and 
if  old  as  Methusaleh  in  his  business,  is  sure  to  yield 
to  curiosity,  and  peak  in  before  he  empties  it  Out 
come  eels  and  little  fish',  and  the  shelly  or  imcon* 
sumed  part  of  the  bait  The  hole  at  tiie  top  of  the 
conical  bottom  lets  the  eels  in.  The  sides  at  the 
bottom,  and  the  bottom's  real  bottom,  (involution 
worse  involved)  prevent  their  getting  out  Fresh 
bait  is  then  thrown  into  the  pot,  the  lid  is  quickly 
fiistened,  and  the  trap  is  dropped  overboard.  The 
eels  meanwhile  glide  and  crawl  about  the  bottom 
of  the  boat  in  a  fashion  so  snake-like,  that  a  kmda- 
man  involuntarily  lifts  his  boots  from  their  approach. 
From  stake  to  stake  rapidly  goes  the  fisherman, 
and  empties  and  resets  the  traps.  This  he  does 
twice  a  day.  Forty  traps  will  keep  an  active  man 
busy  during  the  season.  Upon  the  statement  of  a 
ffrand-child  of  Neptune,  to  us  made  on  Wednesday 
last,  (his  hands  then  affirmatively  placed  on  an  eel 


many  betides  are  daily  sent  from  all  other  points 
in  the  circle  of  the  north  and  south  ahoree  of  the 
Island,  the  curious  in  fish  statistics  may  cypher  out 
When  they  have  finished,  if  the  atmosphere  before 
them  does  not  undulate  and  wiggle  with  skinned 
eels,  as  the  afr  waves  and  vibrates  in  summer 
against  a  heated  wall — ^indeed  if  all  Long  lakmd  ia 
not  undulating  with  a  snake-like  movement  towards 
New  York  and  the  Fulton  market,  those  statisti- 
cians have  only  figures  of  arithmetic  in  them — 
that's  alL — Evening  JoumaL 


To  GoRRESPONDEMiB. — We  must  beg  the  indul- 
gence of  oorrespondents  for  delaying  the  publica- 
tion of  some  of  their  articles.  Our  paper  is  now 
so  widely  extended,  and  there  are  so  many  persons 
feeling  a  lively  interest  in  the  cause,  and  desirous 
of  relating  their  views,  or  describing  their  experi- 
ments, that  even  the  hurried  season  of  summer  and 
harvest  finds  ns  with  an  unusual  press  of  matter. 
Articles  on  "A  selection  of  12  best  varieties  Straw- 
berries," on  "Wanted — ^less  land  or  more  labor," 
"Mineralogy,"  "Lunacy,"  "Reclaiming  Bog  Mea- 
dows," "Education  of  Farmers,"  "Mental  and  Mor- 
al Improvement,"  "Nuts  for  a  Farmer's  Son  to 
crack,"  "The  advantage  of  small  farms,"  "Infloenees 
of  clearing  and  draining  on  the  atmosphere,"  ^reen 
com  for  soiling,"  "Com  fodder,"  and  many  otheis, 
are  on  hand,  and  for  which  we  hope  to  find  room 
soon.  Short  articles  usually  find  a  place  Booaer 
than  long  ones.  We  now  have  some  numbering 
ten  or  twelve  closely-written  pages.  The  insertion 
of  these  would  exclude  varie/y,  which  we  must  give, 
in  order  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  general  reader. 
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For  ikt  Ifew  Snghnd  Fanner. 

FABKIHG  IH  WESTERN  HASSAGHIT- 

SETIS. 

BT  PROF.  J.  A.  NASH. 

In  the  hundred  or  more  towns  in  Berkshire, 
fiLampefaire,  Franklin  and  Hampden  counties,  there 
«re  a  few  large  manu&cturing  Tillages,  a  great  ma* 
Bj  small  onesi  and  still  more  little,  unpretending 
establishments,  where  more  or  less  hands  are  em- 
ployed. Among  the  articles  manufacturpd  are 
woollen  and  cotton  goods,  whips  in  quantities  sufil- 
dent  to  do  as  much  whipping  as  ought  to  be  done 
in  the  whole  country,  ci^s,  more  than  the  whole 
world  ought  to  smoke,  plowai  axes,  cutlery,  cultiva- 
tors, harrows,  steam  engines,  railroad  cars,  scythes, 
arms  of  all  descriptions,  tools  for  nearly  all  pur- 
poses, and  too  many  other  things  to  name,  employ- 
u^  a  ffreat  number  of  men,  and  paying  such  wages 
as  enable  them  to  be  good  customers  to  the  farmer. 

In  this  same  district,  there  are  two  collies, 
drawing  their  students  mosUv  from  out  of  the 
State.  There  are  about  five  hundred  of  the  col- 
lege officers  and  college  students,  including  the 
femilies  of  the  former.  There  are  two  female  sem- 
inaries, with  at  least  five  hundred  persons  connect- 
ed with  them,  drawing  still  more  largely  from  with- 
out the  Slate  boands.  And  there  are  many  male 
and  female  l)oarding-schools,  of  a  high  order,  draw- 
ing largely  from  other  States. 

Besides  these,  there  are  the  marble  and  iron  of 
Berkshire,  and  the  clay  beds  for  brick  and  tile  drains, 
which  employ  a  large  number  of  men,  and  yield  a 
large  revenue.  And,  further,  this  region  is  well  sup* 
plied  with  professional  men ;  and,  though  the  people 
are  considerably  industrious,  there  are  here,  as  every- 
where else,  some  idlers,  who  nevertheless  eat,  and 
we  suppose,  pay  for  whiat  they  eat. 

The  fiirmers  of  this  region,  then,  have  a  pretty 
good  array  of  customers ;  and  there  is  little  grouna 
of  fear  that  they  will  not  continue  to  haye.  Our 
fathers  would  have  drained  their  swamps,  cleared 
off  the  boulders  from  their  uplands,  and  enriched 
their  farms,  if  they  could  have  seen  as  many  cus- 
tomers at  their  door.  But  they  could  not.  Never 
in  their  day  was  there  a  fair  prospect  bef5re  them, 
that  they  would  be  able  to  ofitain  a  reasonable 
price  for  all  they  could  raise.  There  was  no  reason 
in  paying  the  lawyer  fifty  cents  for  a  dimning  let- 
ter in  potatoes  at  ninepence  a  bushel,  or  in  giving 
the  merchant  fifty  cents  a  yard  for  India  cotton, 
and  paying  him  in  veal,  at  two  or  three  cents  a 
pouno.  And  since  labor  was  higher  in  proportion 
to  produce  than  now,  I  see  not  how  they  could 
have  done  better  than  to  skim  such  parts  of  the 
&rm  from  time  to  tame,  as  could  be  skimmed  with 
the  least  labor. 

They  lacked  incentives  to  exertion ;  and  as  often 
as  I  think  of  their  position,  no  manufacturing 
among  them,  no  working  of  marble  and  iron,  no 
colleges,  seminaries,  and  boarding-schools,  few  me- 
chanics, and  not  an  overstock  of  professional  men, 
I  wonder,  not  that  they  became  rather  dull,  a  little 
fogyUh,  as  we  should  deserve  to  be  called,  were  we 
not  to  wake  up  to  an  appreciation  of  our  altered 
circumstances,  but  rather  that  they  retained  so 
much  enterprise  as  they  did.  No  wonder  that  the 
old  swamp  by  the  barn  afforded  a  lurking  place  for 
serpents  ana  frogs.  But  that  after  the  prices  of 
the  past  few  years,  the  firogs  should  peep  out  of  the 
tame  holes,  is  too  bad.    Everything  now  goes  to 


assure  the  farmer  that  he  will  have  a  stable  market ; 
not  as  high,  perhaps,  as  the  past  year,  but  hiffh 
enough  to  make  him  a  reasonable  compensation  lor 
his  hboT,  Now,  then,  he  can  improve  his  land 
with  a  fair  prospect  of  being  the  gainer  by  it.  He 
can  borrow  money,  if  need  be,  with  no  quixotic 
hope  of  being  able  to  pay  it,  and  retain  a  profit  for 
himself,  in  the  increased  value  of  his  farm. 

If  it  be  said  that  the  great  West  will  run  us 
down  with  produce  more  cheaply  raised,  the  an- 
swer is,  that  we  have  now  a  home  market,  and  that 
it  will  demand  all  we  can  raise,  aside  from  such  ar- 
ticles as  the  West  can  compete  in.  There  is  enough 
for  the  New  England  farmer  to  do,  that  must  be 
done  among  ourselves ;  the  growing  of  heavy  arti- 
cles that  cannot  be  transported,  for  low  as  trans- 
portation is,  it  must  ever  remain  a  complete  pro- 
tection agunst  the  West,  on  certain  important  ar- 
ticles, and  those,  in  most  cases,  the  very  ones  best 
adapted  to  his  soil. 

August,  1856. 


aVESH  ELIZABETH'S  DIHHER. 

A  gentleman  entered  the  room  bearing  a  rod,  and 
along  with  him  another,  who  had  a  table-cloth, 
which,  after  they  had  both  kneeled  three  times  mth 
the  utmost  veneration,  he  spread  upon  the  table, 
and  after  kneeling  again,  they  both  retired.  Then 
came  two  others,  one  with  a  rod  again,  the  other 
with  a  saltcellar,  a  plate  and  bread ;  when  thry  had 
kneeled  as  others  had  done,  and  placed  what  was 
brought  upon  the  table,  they  too  retired  with  the 
same  ceremonies  performed  by  the  first.  At  last 
came  an  unmarried  lady,  (we  were  told  she  was  a 
countess,^  and  along  wim  her  a  married  one,  bear- 
ing a  tasting-knife ;  the  former  was  dressed  in  white 
siut,  who,  when  she  had  prostrated  herself  three 
times  in  the  most  graceful  manner,  approached 
the  table,  and  rubbed  the  plates  with  bread  and  salt, 
with  as  much  awe  as  if  the  queen  had  been  present. 
When  they  had  waited  there  a  little  while,  the  yeo- 
men of  the  guard  entered,  bareheaded,  clothed  in 
scarlet,  with  a  golden  rose  upon  their  backs,  bring- 
ing in  at  each  turn  a  course  of  twenty-four  dishes, 
served  in  plate,  most  of  it  gilt ;  these  dishes  were  re- 
ceived by  a  gentleman  in  the  same  order  they  were 
brought,  ana  placed  upon  the  table,  while  the  lady- 
taster  gave  to  each  of  the  guard  a  mouthful  to  eat 
of  the  particular  dish  he  had  brought,  for  fear  of 
any  poison.  During  the  time  that  the  guard  (which 
consisted  of  the  tallest  and  stoutest  men  that  could 
be  found  in  all  England,  being  carefully  selected 
for  tiiis  service)  were  bringing  dinner,  twelve  trum- 
pets and  two  kettle-drums  made  the  hall  ring  for 
half  an  hour  together;  at  the  end  of  all  this  cere- 
monial, a  number  of  unmarried  ladies  appeared,  who 
with  peculiar  solemnity  lifted  the  meat  off  the  ta- 
ble, and  conveyed  it  into  the  queen's  inner  and 
more  private  chamber,  where,  after  she  had  chosen 
for  herself,  the  rest  goes  to  the  ladies  of  the  court. 
The  queen  dines  and  sups  along  with  very  few  at- 
tendants, and  it  is  very  seldom  that  anybody,  for- 
eigner or  native,  is  admitted  at  that  time,  and  then 
only  at  the  intercession  of  somebody  in  power. 


^  It  is  less  tiresome  to  walk  than  to  stand  still 
a  given  lengih  of  time,  for  in  walking,  each  set  of 
muscies  is  reciting  half  of  the  time,  but  when  stand- 
ing still  all  the  muscles  are  continually  exerted. 
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KoinTAnrs  ofieov. 

The  minenl  wealth  of  the  regioa  of  Lake  Sttpe- 
rior  is  almost  beyond  calctila^n  or  eren  oonoep- 
tion.  Nature  has  here  stored  away  her  mmend 
treasures  on  so  vast  a  scale,  that  ages  will  not  ex- 
haust the  deposit,  even  after  the  continent  becomes 
densely  peopled.  The  rich  copper  mines  of  this  re- 
^on  are  already  beginning  to  be  unlocked ;  but 
perhaps  it  is  not  generally  known  to  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  these  mines  only  through  the  ''cop- 
per stod^s"  which  represent  them  at  the  Brokers' 
Board,  that  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior  are  also 
lined  for  miles  by  literal  moutUains  of  toLid  iron! 
While  the  copper  is  found  in  a  pure  state  in  yeins, 
the  iron  is  deposited  in  ore,  and  in  mawfni  A  late 
mtor  to  the  region  furnishes  the  Chicago  Congrt- 
gaUonal  Herald  with  an  interesting  aoeount  of 
what  he  saw.  Proceeding  by  boat  to  the  flourishing 
village  of  Marquette,  he  found  that  there  was  no 
mode  of  oonyeyance  to  the  mines  but  one^s  own 
fiset,  or  the  rude  cars,  drawn  by  horses,  constructed 
precisely  like  the  "dirt  cars,**  on  which  earth  and 
grarel  are  transported  on  our  railroads,  but  which 
here  are  used  for  carry  ing  the  iron  ore  from  the 
mines  to  the  shore.  In  one  of  these  rough  conyey- 
ances,  seated  on  a  pail  and  drawn  by  mules,  we 
proceeded  to  the  interior.  The  road  however  was 
excellent,  being  made  of  plank  where  the  mules 
travelled,  and  laid  with  iron  rails,  on  which  the  cars 
moved.  What  he  saw,  at  the  end  of  the  route,  is 
thus  described : 

*<About  fifteen  miles  south-westerly  from  Mar- 
quette, is  a  range  or  high  hills,  several  hundred  feet 
nigh  above  the  lake,  and  at  least  two  hundred  feet 
above  the  land  immediately  adjacent  These  hills 
extend  forty  or  fifty  miles,  and  are  in  outward  ap- 
pearance much  like  other  hills,  covered  with  earth 
and  trees.  But  they  are  in  truth  mountotns  of  iron. 
When  the  thin  covering  of  earth  is  scraped  away — 
which  earth  is  perhaps  from  six  inches  to  three  feet 
in  depth — the  rest  of  the  mountain  is  solid  iron 
ore.  There  are  no  veins,  no  rocks,  no  earth,  no  ad- 
mixtures of  any  kind  whatever,  but  iron  ore ;  and 
ore,  too,  of  the  very  richest  kind.  It  yields  iron  of 
the  very  best  kind,  said  to  be  of  tougher,  stronger 
quality,  than  the  best  iron  from  Russia,  or  from 
salisbuij.  The  per  centage  of  pure  iron  extracted 
from  this  ore,  is  seventy-five  per  cent 

'<There  is  no  skill  or  expense  hardly  required  in 
mining.  For  no  excavations  are  needed ;  no  drifts, 
shafts,  nor  adits,  no  machinery  nor  artificial  power. 
When  the  earth  is  scraped  away,  the  whole  side  of 
the  mountain  of  solid  ore  is  exposed,  like  an  enor- 
mous stone  quarry.  A  single  blast  will  loosen  many 
tons,  perhaps  thirty  or  forty,  from  the  precipitous 
side  of  the  mountain.  The  laborers  shovel  the  has- 
ments  into  barrows,  wheel  them  two  or  three  rods 
to  the  cars  waiting  on  the  road,  and  the  work  is 
done. 

<'The  mere  inspection  of  the  mines  reveals  noth- 
ing very  remarkable.  One  sees  only  vast  masses  of 
rook,  such  as  one  may  see  in  any  common  stone 
quarry.  But  the  wonderful  fact  is,  the  immense 
masses  of  minenl  wealth  here  deposited*    In  this 


one  deposit  is  iron  enoogfa  to  supply  the  whole 
world  lop  thousands  of  years.  Here  is  revealed  die 
magnificent  profusion  of  the  great  Author  of  N»> 
ture.  One  wonders  where  are  the  giganlifl  labonft- 
tories  where  were  minted,  and  iHienoe  were  seal 
forth,  the  untold  masses  of  iron  ore.  One  reflecti^ 
too,  on  the  immense  wealth  which  ibr  ages  can  be 
extracted  from  these  mountains  of  iroo ;  weahh 
more  durable  and  valuable  than  that  whidi 
from  the  mines  of  Califoinia.'* 


LETTER  FROK  ME.  BKOWE. 

JVew  fytwidk,  wV.  J7.,  Aug.  21, 1850. 

Deak  Snt : — ^A  se^^re  easterly  storm  has  shot 
me  up  closely  here  yesterday  and  to-day.  For 
nearly  forty-eight  hours  the  frJl  of  rain  has  been 
incessant;  the  stage  travellers  report  the  streame 
full,  roads  flooded  and  badly  gullied,  and  fears  are 
entertained  that  some  bridges  are  gone. 

In  my  last  I  spoke  of  the  tendency  of  New 
Hampshire  lands  to  go  back,  first  to  grass  and 
then  to  forest  lands.  A  fellow-traveller,  detuned 
here,  from  Hillsboro',  states  that  twenty  ferms  in 
that  town  have  been  deserted,  and  probably  will 
never  again  be  occupied  by  man ;  while  a  reddent 
of  this  place  informs  me  that  on  a  angle  mountain 
tract  in  this  ndghborhood,  ten  &rms  are  deserted, 
and  the  buildings  are  in  ruins !  Such  are  the  strik- 
ing features  all  over  this  region  of  country. 

New  Ipswich  is  a  pleasant  and  thriving  town.  It 
has  a  good  clayey  loam  soil,  watered  by  the  Souhe- 
gan  river,  and  numerous  small  rivulets,  which  af^ 
ford  abundant  and  valuable  water  privileges.  The 
first  cotton  factory  erected  in  the  State  was  put  in 
operation  here  in  1803.  An  Academy  was  inconv 
porated  here  in  June,  1789,  which  has  flourished 
to  this  day.  It  has  numerous  stores  and  shops  of 
various  kinds.  The  population  is  less  than  two 
thousand,  but  active  and  intelligent 

The  storm  has'been  too  severe  to  visit  farms  in 
thevidnity  with  comfort;  but  I  could  not  resist 
the  inclination  to  look  at  Mr.  Preston's  stock  and 
lands,  of  which  I  had  heard  favorable  reports  be- 
fore. I  found  him  quite  ready  to  gratify  my  wishes, 
and  any  thing  but  an  'Umbrella  man,"  for  the  storm 
seemed  to  give  him  no  sort  of  uneasiness.  His 
farm  and  stock  are  not  only  a  credit  to  him,  but 
an  honor  to  the  art  of  agriculture.  A  brief  account 
of  the  management  and  products  of  a  single  field 
will  give  your  readers  a  pretty  correct  idea  of  what 
he  has  been  doing. 

The  field  in  question  contains  nine  acres,  and  at 
the  time  he  first  plowed  it  would  not  summer  two 
cows.  It  was  very  stony.  He  first  plowed  one- 
half  and  sowed  oats,  without  manure ;  but  a' crop 
of  35  bushels  per  acre  showed  the  natural  strength 
of  the  soiL  Stones  were  removed  and  the  renuin- 
der  of  the  field  plowed.  A  barrel  of  plaster  was 
applied  to  the  oats  after  sowing.  In  the  autumn 
25  ox  loads  of  manure  per  acre  were  applied  to 
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the  half  first  plowed,  and  the  next  spring  sowed 
with  oats  and  grass  seed.  The  crop  was  60  bush- 
els to  the  acre;  this  course  was  pursued  until  the 
whole  field  was  in  grass.  He  mowed  this  field  six 
years,  and  obtained  a  fkir  crop.  He  then  plowed, 
applied  30  loads  of  manure  per  acre,  planted  com 
and  got  a  yield  of  60  bushels  an  acre.  After  com 
one  year,  wheat  was  sown  in  the  spring,  and  on  the 
first  half  20  bushels,  and  on  the  other  26i  bushels 
was  obtained.  The  land  at  the  same  time  was 
seeded  to  grass.  Last  year,  on  eight  acres  of  this 
field,  he  got  196i  bushels  of  wheat,  and  this,  ttoen" 
hf-four  tons  of  hay!  The  second  crop,  ^e  should 
judge,  will  yield  a  ton  to  the  acre. 

Mr.  Preston  states  that  the  hay  on  the  whole 
fiirm  ifhen  he  purchased  it  in  1840,  did  not  exceed 
16  tons,  and  that  this  year,  up  to  the  date  of  this 
letter,  he  had  cut  and  got  in  seventy-five  tons,  and 
had  much  more  waiting  for  fair  weather. 

The  cows  and  heifers  which  we  saw  on  his  farm, 
are  crosses  of  native  Durham  and  Ayrshire.  Five 
of  the  calves  are  half  Jersey,  quarter  Ayrshire, 
eighth  native  and  eighth  Durham.  Most  of  them 
are  half  Ayrshire,  quarter  Durham  and  quarter 
native.  This  cross  is,  he  says,  very  satis&ctory.  Of 
the  44  cows  and  heifers  which  we  saw,  two  only 
are  above  the  age  of  seven  years,  and  nearly  all  four 
years  old  and  under. 

We  have  seen  a  good  many  dairies  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  several  south,  where  great  pains  had  been 
taken  with  them,  but  no  one,  containing  so  large  a 
number,  of  so  much  marked  excellence.  The  cas- 
ual beholder  would  be  quite  likely  to  say  that  their 
ribs  and  hip  bones  were  too  prominent;  but  the 
skilful  herdsman  would  instantly  recognise  the 
strongly  marked  milking  qualities  in  a  large  majori- 
ty of  them.  Mr.  Preston  is  a  lawyer,  and  like  all 
men  who  mean  to  mske  the  world  a  happy  and  pro- 
gressive one,  is  called  on  to  do  and  say  a  thousand 
things  about  town  and  State  affidrs,  and  banks  and 
railroads,  and  every  thing  eke.  Yet  he  has  found 
skill  and  opportunity  to  make  a  thousand  spears  of 
grass  grow  where  only  one  grew  before,  and  what 
is  exactly  to  the  point,  has  made  than  grow  prq/Ua- 
Uy  !  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  success  is  not 
entirely  due  to  him, — for  we  found  his  wife  enam- 
ored of  the  fiirm,  conversant  with  stock  and  soils, 
plants  and  flowers,  acquainted  with  tlieories  as  well 
as  stubborn  facts,  and  ready  to  criticize  sharply  the 
errors  of  the  field  or  the  bam.  With  such  an  aux- 
iliary, who  couldn't  be  a  good  husband — man  P 
Truly  yours,         Simon  Beown. 

Joel  Nourset  Esq, 


thrown  into  a  sink,  will  remove  the  ofiensive 
effluvia.  Choloride  of  zinc  and  chloride  of  lime 
are  better,  but  much  more  expensive.  Three 
cents  worth  of  copperas  applied  every  week  in  the 
manner  described,  will  keep  down  ofiensive  odors 
in  a  pretty  large  sink. 

We  say  it  with  all  seriousness,  that  there  are 
thousands  of  persons  in  our  cities  who  should  be 
hunff  u])  by  the  ears  for  being  ignorant  of,  or  neg- 
lectral  in  not  applying  this  cheap  disinfectant— 
Sdeml'^  American. 


Cheap  Disinfectants. — For  all  we  have  said 
on  this  subject,  we  have  frequent  inquiries  re- 
speoting  the  best  and  cheapest  substances  for 
removing  ofiensive  odors  in  sinks,  &c.,  during 

hot  weather.    Half  a  pound  of  sulphate  of  iron  ^,^,^^,  „„  ^,^    ^   ^ , _ 

(copperas)  dissolved  in  a  pailful  of  not  water  and] shame  that  so  little  has  been  done  to   discover 


THE  WBATHEA  AHD  ITS  SIOKS. 

There  is  no  subject  of  more  importance,  and  yet 
there  is  none  with  which  men  of  science,  and  others, 
are  so  superficially  acquainted,  as  that  indicat- 
ed in  the  aoove  caption. 

The  heat  of  summer  and  the  cold  of  winter,  the 
rain  and  the  snow,  the  thunder  and  the  lightning, 
the  hurricane  and  the  gentle  breeze,---how  many 
mingled  associations  of  pleasure  and  grief  are  con- 
nected with  these.  Our  enjoyments,  yea,  our  very 
existence,  it  may  be  said,  are  dependent  on  those 
operations  of  nature,  which  we  call  the  weather. 

Sometimes,  as  in  1854,  the  clouds  will  refuse  their 
refreshing  showers  for  a  long  period,  and  over  ex- 
tensive tracts  of  country  the  grass  withers,  and 
the  lowing  kine  perish  for  want  of  the  water- 
brooks,  and  then  famine  comes  and  desolates  many 
once  happy  homes.^  Sometimes,  again,  the  clou& 
will  nour  down  their  torrents  for  long  periods,  and 
the  noods  will  come  and  sweep  resistless  over  broad 
lands,  carrying  the  crO])8  of  the  fanner  from  his 
fields,  and  nis  fiocks  from  the  vales.  Again,  the 
hurricane  will  sometimes  come  on  swift  wing,  bear- 
ing destruction  in  its  pathway ;  and,  if  accompanied 
with  red  bolts  of  lightning,  may  consume  well  filled 
bams  and  storehouses,  and  level  many  beautiful 
dwellings  to  ashes.  Were  those  weather  changes 
govern^  by  immutable  laws,  and  were  we  well  ac- 
quainted widi  these,  we  might  adopt  special  means 
to  meet  special  ends,  and  provide  a{;ainst  the  com- 
ing drouth,  the  floods,  and  the  hurricane.  Hither- 
to the  weather  has  been  considered  fickle  as  the 
human  temper,  and  if  it  is  governed  bnr  fixed  laws, 
the  whole  world  lieth  nearly  in  gross  darkness  re- 
specting them.  The  sky  may  be  cloudless  to-day, 
and  to-morrow,  yea,  in  a  few  hours,  the  lightning 
and  the  tempest  may  come,  and  no  man  living,  so 
far  as  we  know,  can  predict  the  event  with  certamty. 

The  astronomer  has  watched  the  motions  of  the 
distant  plants,  has  weighed  them  in  a  balance,  and 
can  tell  the  exact  period  when  the  moon,  after  a 
long  interval,  will  hide  the  sun's  rays  from  the 
earm  by  day ;  and  also  when  the  eccentric  comet, 
after  long  journeys  in  unseen  regions  of  space,^  will 
revisit  our  system  again,  but  he  cannot  j>06itively 
tell  the  particular  atmospheric  changes  that  will 
occur  to-morrow  in  the  city  where  he  dwells; 
and  yet  a  correct  knowledge  of  coming  atmospheric 
changes  would  be  most  useful  to  all  men. 

Can  such  information  ever  be  obtained  P  Not 
unless  such  phenomena  are  governed  by  fixed  laws. 
Well,  when  we  consider  that  the  planets  roll,  and 
the  tides  fiow  by  immutable  decrees,  can  any  person 
doubt  that  the  weather  is  j^vemed  by  fixed 
law?  That  such  laws  do  exist,  no  one  in  his 
senses  can  doubt,  and  that  they  will  yet  be  ^  dis- 
covered, we  have    as   little  doubt,    and    it  is   a 
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them.  We  are  clad,  howeTer,  that  something  has 
been  done,  and  Uiere  is  a  promise  of  more.  Vari- 
ous stations  have  lately  been  established  in  our 
own  country  for  taking  meteoroloffical  observa- 
tions, and  all  the  leading  nations  of  Europe  have 
also  entered  upon  the  same  course  of  investigations. 
Such  observations  extending  over  various  parts  of 
the  globe,  and  for  a  number  of  years  continuously, 
vnll  no  doubt  lead  to  astonishing  results.  Already, 
bv  private  enterprise  and  keen  observation,  Prof. 
Espy  and  Mr.  W.  C.  Redfield,  of  this  city,  have 
made  valuable  discoveries  relating  to  gales  and 
for  navigators,  regardin^j;  the  rotery  progressive 
course  of  tornadoes,  which  have  proven  to  be  of 

g'eat  benefit,  by  teaching  seamep  now  to  withdraw 
om  their  power.  The  spots  observed  on  tiie 
sun's  disk  take  place  at  regular  intervals,  and  these, 
Sir  Wm.  Hersnel  asserts,  affect  the  weather  on 
our  globe  to  such  a  degree  as  to  regulate  the  very 
price  of  wheat  Lieut.  Maury  has  done  much  to 
reduce  the  weather  changes  on  the  ocean  to  a  sci- 
ence. It  is  believed  by  Humboldt  and  other  emi- 
nent philosophers,  that  the  sun  is  the  source  of 
magnetism  as  well  as  heat,  and  the  vibrations  of 
the  magnet  are  to  our  globe,  as  the  beating  of  the 
pulse  to  the  human  system. 

In  an  article  in  the  last  number  of  the  North 
British  Review,  believed  to  be  written  by  Sir  Da- 
vid Brewster,  he  says,  "Had  Hipparchus  and  Ptol- 
emy made  their  observations,  and  had  they  also 
been  made  by  their  contemporaries  and  successors  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,  we  might  now  be  pre- 
dicting the  weather  with  as  much  certainty  as  we 
do  the  planetary  motions."  The  great  number  of 
meteorological  observations  now  beins  made  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  world,  inspire  us  with  hope  that 
such  a  result  will  yet  be  accomplished.  We  hail 
every  effort  that  is  made  to  reduce  "  the  weather 
and  Its  changes'*  to  a  positive  science,  because,  as 
we  have  already  stated,  such  knowledge  will  be 
most  useful  and  important  to  all  men. — Scienlijic 
American, 

For  the  New  England  Farmer , 

THE  BBUKAL  BETEEAT  OF  THE 
SWALLOW. 

BY  8.  P.   POWLER. 

Mr.  Editor  : — It  is  not  my  intention  again  to 
attempt  to  prove,  that  swallows  do,  under  peculiar 
circumstances,  hibernate  in  trees,  and  at  the  bot- 
tom of  lakes  and  ponds.  This  fact  is  as  well  au- 
thenticated, as  many  in  Natural  Histor}'. 

There  always  have  been,  and  are  still,  distin- 
guished naturalists  and  travellers,  who  believe  in 
the  bnimal  retreat  of  the  swallow,  and  who  possess 
fact!*,  to  confirm  them  in  their  belief. 

I  am  in  the  possession  of  more  information  upon 
this  subject,  than  when  I  wrote  the  articles  upon 
the  swallow,  contained  in  the  5th  volume  of  the 
JVetr  England  Farmer,  One  of  the  principal  rea- 
sons for  disbelieving  in  the  hibernation  of  these 
birds,  i'*,  that  having  such  powers  of  flight,  it  is 
absurd  to  suppose  tncy  would  not  use  them,  and 
migrate  to  warmer  climate,  in  autumn.  [ 

This  habit  of  the  swallow  may  seem  strange,  bnl 
not  more  so  than  habits  jiecufiar  to  some  other 
birds.  The  same  form  of  argument,  which  some  of 
your  correspondents  have  used,  to  disprove  the  be- 
lief, thnt  these  birds,  in  some  instanccf ,  are  found 
J '  t/:o  ''Mlom  of  pond-',  bcr  .u^c  tlioy  have;  good 


wiiigs  for  migration,  would  lead  these  peiaons  to 
believe  and  assert,  that  the  cow  Yiird  {IcUruBjpeeo^ 
ris)  always  made  a  nest  of  iier  own,  as  every  bird  in 
this  country  is  known  to  do,  because  it  is  capable 
of  doing  it  What !  it  may  be  said,  does  a  bird 
having  proper  anatomical  structure,  and  possessing 
the  same  functions  and  capacities  as  others,  fail  to 
prepare  a  dwelling-place,  and  provide  for  the  wants 
of  her  young,  and  leaving  them  to  be  reared  by 
strangers,  lead  herself  an  idle,  vamnt  life? — 
Away  with  such  absurd  notions,  toey  are  not 
worthy  of  refutation.  And  if  I  should  say,  I  am 
acquainted  with  a  native  plant,  liie  {Apoofnum,} 
that  had  a  contrivance,  like  a  steel  tiap»  set  at  the 
bottom  of  its  corolla,  by  which  flies  and  small  bees 
were  caught  by  then:  tongues  or  probosis,  and  there 
held,  untu  the  poor  things  perish,  it  would  proba- 
bly be  said,  who  believes  that  ?  so  contrary  tp  na- 
ture,  and  furthermore,  of  what  possible  use  would 
it  be  to  the  plant,  to  possess  the  power  to  do  this 
cruel  act. 

Now,  I  would  say  to  such  unbelievers,  that  na- 
ture, as  I  have  observed  her  for  many  years,  is 
sometimes  queer.  That  the  causes  of  some  of  her 
operations  are  frequently  beyond  our  comprehen- 
sion, and  she  sometimes,  though  not  often,  contra- 
venes her  own  laws ;  and  we  bad  better,  if  we  are 
her  students,  come  to  the  conclusion,  to  believe  all 
well  authenticated  facts  in  her  history. 

Danvertportt  Aug.  26,  1856. 


For  the  New  Engiand  Farmtr. 

SELECTIHG  SEED  COBH. 

Mf^rs.  Editobs: — ^In  looking  over  some  of 
your  back  numbers,  I  found  an  article  on  seed 
corn,  signed  H.  Stratton,  and  as  I  am  always 

E leased  to  read  articles  that  tend  to  instruct,  I  will 
egin  by  using  the  writer's  own  words.  First,  <«It 
is  a  law  of  nature  that  like  begets  like  in  the  vege- 
table kingdom.  This  being  a  fact,  I  base  my  re- 
marks upon  it.  Whenever  you  find  a  stalk  of  com 
that  has  two  ears  on  it,  you  will  find  that  the  top 
ear  is  from  four  to  eight  days  earlier  than  the  bot- 
tom ear ;  there  being  this  difference  in  the  setting 
of  the  ears.*'  Now  I  do  not  say  that  that  is  incor- 
rect, but  is  something  different  from  what  I  have 
observed.  I  have  been  accustomed  to  select  my 
seed  com  from  stalks  that  have  two  or  three  ears 
on  them,  and  from  those  stalks  of  smaller  growth, 
above  the  ears,  and  saving  both  the  first  and  second 
ears,  and  planting  both.  I  select  to  plant,  those 
ears  that  are  as  large  at  the  top  as  at  tne  stem,  or 
nearly  so.  I  have  planted  one  kind,  the  large  ker- 
nel, round  ears,  fourteen  years,  and  I  have  never 
been  able  to  discover  why  I  did  not  have  as  early 
com,  and  as  many  bushels  to  the  acre,  as  my  neigl^ 
bors.  Two  years  ago  I  changed  my  seed  com,  and 
bought  the  long  eared,  eight  rowed  com,  so  called, 
taking  it  from  uie  crib  as  it  was  gathered  promis- 
cuously from  the  field.  In  the  fafi  when  I  came  to 
gather  my  com,  I  found  but  few  stalks  with  two 
ears  on,  and  the  second  ear  not  in  a  single  instance 
as  large  as  the  top  one ;  yet,  I  planted  the  second 
with  the  top  one,  about  equally.  Last  &11,  when  I 
came  to  top  my  stalks,  I  noticed,  on  almost  every 
hill,  from  one  to  three  stalks  with  two  ears  on« 
and  not  un  frequently,  three  ears,  and  also  that  the 
'^econd  ear  war,  the  larger,  and  in  f;ome  instance^ 
'.'  t  i:  .\\  v].i.  h  '.v..    not  il,e  case  iLc  \cjj-  Inft-ie. 
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Upon  the  principle  that  we  begun  upon,  that  like 
begets  like  m  the  vegetable  kingdom,  the  nearer 
the  ears  start  to  the  groundf  the  less  stalk,  and  the 
longer  time  it  has  to  ripen,  and  the  more  ears  will 
grow  on  the  acre.  Now,  as  like  begets  like,  so  in 
saving  the  top  ear  year  after  year,  will  not  your 
com  ear  out  some  six  feet  high  ?  I  have  often  no- 
ticed pieces  of  com,  after  topping,  with  ears  stand- 
ing from  four  to  six  feet  high.  I  try  to  select  from 
stalks *where  (he  ears  stand  not  more  than  two  to 
three  and  one-half  feet  high,  and  yet  produce  lai^er 
ears.  The  way  I  select  my  seed  com,  is,  when  top- 
ping, or  cutting  up  at  the  bottom,  I  find  a  stalk 
with  two  or  three  ears,  and  stalks  not  larger,  but 
forward  in  ripening,  I  leave  it  standing  as  it  grew, 
for  a  week  or  so,  and  then  cut  up  at  the  roots,  bind 
and  stack  them  a  week  or  two,  then  gather,  and 
trace,  and  hang  them  up.  I  have  practised  in  this 
manner  for  years,  and  have  never  had  a  failure 
in  my  com  coming  up.  From  the  1st  to  the  8th 
of  May  is  the  time  I  plant,  and  I  have  not  had  a 
crop  of  com  injured  by  frost  in  thurty  years. 

Sauthmck,  1856.  L.  D.  F. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer, 

HEIGHBOE  BUMPDIBrS  DAIBY. 

Mil  Editor  : — ^As  I  sometimes  write  a  little  for 
the  papers  for  recreation,  I  propose  to  furnish  you 
with  an  account  of  the  dairy  of  my  neighbor  Dump- 
dirt,  knowing  that  he  can  never  find  time  to  favor 
you  with  an  account  of  it  himself. 

You  have  probably  seen  my  neighbor  Dumj> 
dirt  somewhere,  most  likely  on  the  way  to  market, 
for  he  is  there  more  than  anvwhere  else,  for  he  goes 
often  and  is  a  long  time  aoout  it.  Not  that  his 
farm  produces  more  than  his  neighbor's,  but  I  have 
thougnt  it  was  because  he  took  so  much  pleaaure 
in  marketing ;  and  thus  when  his  wife  chums  or  the 
children  find  a  hen's  nest,  he  harnesses  up  his  old 
hammer-head  horse  and  commences  to  work  his 
passage  to  Donklin  Falls. 

But  it  is  not  with  Dumpdirt  or  his  horse  that  I 
have  to  do  now,  but  his  dairy ;  and  to  begin  at  the 
beginning,  Mr.  Dumpdirt  has  four  cows — the  old- 
est the  mother  of  the  others.  During  the  winter 
they  are  fed  on  straw  and  poor  hay,  for  Dumpdirt 
thinks  that  feed  good  enough  for  cows  that  don't 
give  much  milk,  and  he  don't  want  tljem  to  give 
much  milk  in  the  winter,  for  he  has  a  theory  that 
they  will  not  give  so  much  in  the  summer  if  they 
do.  He  will  not  raise  turnips  for  his  cows,  for  the 
batter  will  taste  of  them ;  he  will  not  raise  carrots, 
because  it  takes  so  much  time  in  haying  to  weecl 
them,  and  beets  ru«;t  and  do  not  come  to  much. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  cannot  be  expected 
that  Dumpdirt's  cows  should  come  out  in  the  spring 
so  fat  as  others  that  are  kept  without  regard  to  ex- 
pense or  profit.  And  they  do  not  give  so  much 
milk  when  they  calve,  to  be  sure,  but  then  "thert' 
is  no  great  loss  without  some  small  gain" — it  saves 
the  trouble  of  milking  and  taking  care  of  what  milk 
the  calves  would  leave,  and  it  is  about  impossible 
to  get  the  girls  to  milk  in  the  tie-up,  for  they  de- 
clare it  to  be  too  dirty  for  the  hogs. 

But  soon  after  they  are  **turaed  out"  they  begin 
to  "give  down,"  for  they  have  the  range  of  the 
whole  farm.  As  soon  as  the  calves  feel  the  benefit 
of  the  increase  of  milk  enough  to  make  them  aala- 
h\e,  they  are  disposed  of  by  having  their  heads  cut 


off,  and  being  dressed  as  well  as  Dumpdirt  knows 
how,  and  carried  to  market. 

Then  Mrs.  Dumpdirt  begins  to  make  her  but- 
ter. The  oldest  of  the  children  at  home  are  girls^ 
and  they  do  the  milking  if  Ben  gets  the  cows  at 
night,  and  if  they  do  not  get  hungry  and  get  out 
of  the  yard  and  "go  to  grass"  before  the  girls  are 
up  in  tiie  morning.  Sometimes  they  get  out  of 
the  pasture  and  go  away,  and  their  bags  do  not 
ache  enough  to  induce  them  to  go  home,  and  they 
"lay  out."  But  Mr.  Dumpdirt  thinks  it  does  them 
good  to  "lay  out"  a  night  or  two  in  the  spring,  for 
It  stretches  their  bags,  and  they  are  not  so  Ukely 
to  leak  their  milk. 

Now  Dumpdirt's  bam^^ard  is  not  the  cleanest 
that  ever  was,  and  the  girls  are  so  hurried  to  get 
through  with  the  despised  job  of  milking  that  they 
cannot  stop  to  clean  the  cows,  and  it  is  rather  dis- 
couraging work  when  no  pains  is  taken  to  keep  the 
yard  clean.  ^  Some  of  this  durt  finds  its  way  into 
the  milk-pail,  and  when  it  rains  the  water  drops 
from  the  cow's  sides  into  it  also,  and  perhaps  im* 
proves  the  color  of  the  butter  if  not  the  flavor. 
But  the  Dumpdirt  girls  have  a  theory  which  they 
have  learned  from  their  parents,  that  it  is  the  lot 
of  every  mortal  to  eat  one  peck  of  dirt  during  their 
life,  and  they  think  it  makes  no  difiereiice  how 
soon  they  eat  it,  provided  they  do  not  know  it  at 
the  time. 

The  heifer  milks  rather  hard,  and  the  girls  have 
agreed  that  the  one  who  gets  her  first  cow  done 
first  shall  have  her  choice  of  the  other  two,  and  the 
consequence  is  that  the  two  first  cows  are  not  al- 
wa}  s  "stripned"  as  they  should  be. 

After  milking,  the  milk  is  taken  to  the  kitchen. 
The  pans  have  been  washed  the  day  previous,  and 
set  up  edgewise  against  the  house  to  dry  in  the 
sun.  The  chickens  run  at  large  on  the  premises, 
and  thev  mn  from  the  dough-dish  and  the  swill- 
tub  to  the  milk-pans,  to  catch  flies.  The  chickens 
catching  flies  in  the  milk-pans,  has  nothing  to  do 
with  making  butter,  but  I  mention  it  to  show  that 
one  branch  of  business  chimes  in  with  another  at 
Mr.  Dumpdirt's.  The  chickens  thrive,  and  the  flies 
are  destroyed. 

The  milk  is  strained  and  carried  to  the  cellar, 
but  Mr.  Dumpdirt's  cellar  needs  description,  or  the 
peculiar  flavor  of  some  butter  could  never  be  ac- 
counted for. 

The  drain,  if  there  ever  was  any,  is  filled  up  by 
the  rats,  and  as  a  consequence  there  is  some  water 
in  the  cellar  the  most  of  the  year.  To  prevent  wet- 
ting their  feet,  the  "women  folks"  have  carried 
down  pieces  of  board,  little  and  large,  to  step  on. 
They  have  lain  rotting  in  the  stagnant  water  for 
years,  and  with  other  "culch"  mixed  among  them. 
Then  there  is  an  old  pork  barrel,  a  beef  barrel  half 
full  of  brine,  a  soap  barrel,  a  vinegar  barrel,  a  ci- 
der barrel,  and  a  dozen  other  barrels,  many  of  them 
falling  to  pieces.  Time  would  fail  to  tell  of  the  fir- 
kins, j>ots  and  boxes,  and  bushels  of  decayed  and 
growing  vegetables  and  other  stuff  that  are  scat- 
tered around.  The  cellar  windows,  or  rather  the 
place  where  the  windows  ought  to  be,  are  filled 
with  a  row  of  little  stakes  driven  into  the  ground 
outside,  but  notwithstanding  all  tliis  precaution,  the 
cats  (and  there  are  many)  will  creep  in  and  skim 
the  milk  a  little  sometimes. 

As  the  milk  is  needed  for  the  pigs,  it  is  skimmed 
and  the  cream  put  in  an  earthern  pot  which  stands 
under  the  ,«5tairs. 
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Mrs.  Dumpdirt  luec  the  dssher  chum,  and  when 

not  in  use,  it  ii  kept  on  the  irood-pile,  laying  on  its 
side,  to  prerent  its  filling  nhen  a  Bhower  oomes. 
The  other  morning  I  was  over  there  to  get  an  axe 
lent  to  mj  neif^bor,  and  the  kitteni  were  playing 
"hide  and  seek     in  the  churn,     I  do  not  ment' 
it  to  show  that  Mr.  Dumpdirt  ia  dependent  on 
for  any  toois,  but  to  account  for  the  hairs  that 
"""•""■■s  found  in  the  butter,     '*  """"-•  >-" 


pected  that  butter  will  be  ptrfeeUy  clean  when  pro- 
fit is  an  object  in  ita  manuncture,  for  too  much 


A  HEW  APFLB-FASSR. 

The  Yankee  mind  is  lUll  prolific  in  idtcdUod, 
and  it  la  not  from  the  large  and  costly  machines 
that  the  greatest  benefit  is  derived  :  but  from  the 
small,  and  cheap  artiolea,  such  as  are  required  by 
enrji  body,  and  so  cheap  that  all  may  purchaH 
,thein.  Among  these  is  Whiiitmore,  Harrington 
if  Co.'t  JlppU-Parer,  figured  abore.  It  quickly 
and  pleasantly  perfonna  the  office  or  paring,  coring, 


It  upon  it  would  make  it  cost  it 

e  to. 


timeET 


When  the  cream  pot  is  full  the  chum  iS'broiwht 
in,  and,  if  it  leaks,  hot  water  is  poured  in  until  it 

is  tight.  The  water  is  then  poured  out  and  the 
cream  poured  in.  Then  comes  the  tedious  work 
of  cfaumins  with  a  dash  chum,  having  no  idea  how 
long  it  will  take.  And  for  some  reason 
Mr.  Uumpdirt's  butter  is  rather  uncertain  about 
coming.  If  it  comes  in  half  a  day  or  1 
and  good  •"  if  not,  she  pours  in  cold  waler.  Then 
if  it  dues  not  come  in  a  few  hour*  she  poi 
water.  If  it  does  not  come  by  night,  she 
ia  bewitched,  and  tries  various  charms  to  break  the 
spell,  one  of  which  ia  to  heat  a  siher  half  dollar 
and  drop  it  into  the  churn.  Mrs.  Dumpdirt 
firm  believer  in  witches,  dnd  she  often  relates  as 
podlive  proof  of  her  belief,  that  once  she  was  heat- 
mg  a  half  dollar  b  the  fire,  and  all  at  once  it  dis- 
appeared, and  she  "never  could  find  hide  nor  hair 
of  it." 

If  the  butter  comes  out,  and  it  generally  doea 
after  a  wliile,  it  is  taken  out  by  band  and  put  into 
a  pan  of  cold  water,  worked  over  and  saltea  to  tbi 
taate,  and  the  balls  made  up  by  hand,  and  put  in 
to  the  butter-box,  and  it  is  ready  for  the  market. 

Mrs.  Dumpdirt  thinks  butter  ought  to  be  salted 
as  much  as  it  will  bear,  for  it  keeps  sweeter,  weight 
more,  and  lasts  longer. 

I  have  thus,  Mr,  Editor,  given  you  some  of  the 
particulars  of  Mr.  Dumpdirt'a  dairying.  I  do  not 
say  his  ways  of  working  it  are  all  the  best.  Indeed, 
my  own  method  and  that  of  most  of  my  farmer  ac- 
quaintanoes  are  very  different,  though  it  coals  a 
great  deal  of  care  and  poinstakins, 

"Ifa  thing  is  worlh  doing  at  all,  it  is  worth  do- 
inff  well,"  is  a  rule  my  uncle  Qrisley  often  repeat- 

etfto  me   when  I   was  his  plow-boy,   and ■" 

am  my  own  man,  I  find  the  saying  verified 
cases.  But  many  persons  hold  the  oppotiile,  at 
leut  in  practice,  and  being  liable  to  err  ourselves. 
are  bound  to  respect  their  opinions. 

QoosEQUiLL  Obey. 

CloWeatoim,  July,  1656. 


and  slicing  the  apple  at  one  operati<»i,  by  merely 
turning  a  crank.  It  is  simple  in  its  oonstruction, 
costs  $1,35,  and  may  be  purchased  of  Blakt,  Bar* 
nard  i(  Co.,  22  and  26  MerchanU  Row,  Boston. 


FARHDIO. 

Mr.  Editor  :— In  the  Farmer  of  Aug,  9th,  I  no- 
dced  an  article  entitled  "Objections  to  Farming.' 
It  really  made  my  heart  ache  to  read  the  sad  story 
there  told  ;  if  "A  Farmer's  Son"  is  short  of  money, 
aa  he  says,  and  he  intends  to  Irr  to  get  a  hvins 
without  work,  I  am  afraid  he  will  be  disappotnta 


.  ur,  I  should 

Why  is  a  former 

ndition,  aa  regarda 

similar  circumstart- 


the  advantages  o 
think  that  must  be  a  mistak 
without  capital  in  any  worse  ■ 
learning,  than  a  mechanic  ii 


s[)eakB  of  ^orance  and  servitude  as  neceaaa- 
Dciati'ons  of  a  fanner's  life.  It  must  be  he  !■ 
ifmorant,  or  he  could  not  entertain  such  an  idea. 
Why,  they  are  no  more  necessary  to  a  farmer's  lifc, 
than  are  drunkenness  and  idolatry.  He  asks  who 
there  is  that  is  wiUins  to  tml  aiz  days  out  of  seven. 
Stop-'Qod  hath  said,  "ni  dayi  ^alt  thou  labor," 
and  "by  the  sweat  of  thy  brow  thou  ahalt  earn  thy 
bread.*' 

From  what  "A  Farmer's  Son"  says,  I  ahonld 
think  he  considered  farming  one  unenduig  routine 
of  pleesureless  drudgery;  then  let  me  tell  him  he 
docs  not  see  things  as  they  are ;  there  are  ten 
lhou!and  pleasures  which  the  fkrmer  has,  that  the 
mechanic  knows  nothing  of;  the  farmer  baa  the 
pleasure  of  livins  eontinuallv  in  the  midst  of  na- 
ture, and  has  her  oeaulifiil  ana  glorious  charms  for- 
ever before  bisejes;  if  he  is  insensible  to  theae,  he 
ia  no:  SDch  a  man  as  he  should  be.  Perhaps  "A. 
¥.  S."  would  sav,  "they  have  no  time  for  sneh 
things  i"  but  if  they  are  careful  faow  they  uae  their 
spare  moments,  they  will  find  more  of  them,  and 
by  uung  spare  time  judiciously,  a  fanner  may  make 
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his  home  l^eandfo],  so  that  it  will  give  him  inward 
pleasure  whenever  he  comes  in  sight  of  it.  If  there 
18  a  man  in  the  world  that  enjoys  life,  that  is  irtdy 
happijy  it  is  the  nature-lovine^,  honest,  industrious, 
labozmg  farmer ;  he  it  is,  if  it  is  anybody,  that  is 
preparing  for  eternity ;  if  his  soul  has  not  descend- 
ed to  a  level  with' the  brute,  the  influences  that  sur- 
round him  will  lead  his  mind  up  to  the  great  Au- 
thor of  all  the  works  and  wonders  of  nature. 

In  the  above  mentioned  article  it  is  asserted  that 
only  a  very  few  farmers  can  afford  to  have  books 
and  newspapers.  Now,  I  should  think  that  books 
and  papers  were  as  necessary  to  good  and  proiita- 
ble  farming,  as  good  plows  and  shovels ;  and  the 
man  that  does  without  them,  cannot  farm  it  as  he 
should,  he  will  be  slack  and  shiftless,  always  behind 
time,  and  in  consequence,  takes  all  things  to  disad- 
vantage, and  never  does  a  thing  as  it  ought  to  be 
done.  The  motto,  "a  penny  saved,  is  two-pesce 
clear,"  applied  to  the  buying  of  books  and  papers, 
would  in  truth  and  reality  be  "a  penny  saved  is 
two-pence  loH,^  "First,"  he  says,  ''because  we 
have  no  time  to  spare."  Now,  sir,  the  farmer  that 
does  everything  at  the  right  time,  tM  find  txmt  to 
spare  in  the  perusal  of  an  agricultural  paper  or 
lx>ok ;  if  he  has  so  much  land  that  it  takes  him  all 
the  time  to  g^et  over  the  sTOund,  without  doing  jus- 
tice to  one  single  acre,  tnen  he  is  certainly  farm- 
ing in  a  shiftless  and  unprofitable  manner ;  for  it  is 
more  profitable  to  have  one  acre  well  tilled,  than  to 
have  fiot  that  are  merely  <<gone  over." 

Yours  respectfully,         Sixteen. 


OUT-DOOB  AIB. 


Many  talk  quite  learnedly  and  eloquently  on  the 
importance  of  fresh  air  to  permanent  good  health, 
but  the  rationale  of  the  matter  is  not  often  ex- 

glained  so  well  as  in  the  following  article,  which  we 
nd  in  an  exchange.  It  is  weU  worth  a  careful 
reading,  for  fresh  air,  in  some  places,  and  at  some 
seasons,  may  prove  pernicious  instead  of  health fuL 

Night  air  and  damp  weather  are  held  in  great 
horror  by  multitudes  of  persons  who  are  sickly,  or 
of  weak  constitutions ;  consequently,  by  avoiding 
the  night  air^  and  damp  weather,  and  changeable 
weather,  that  is  considered  too  hot  or  too  cold,  they 
are  kept  within  doors  the  much  largest  portion  of 
their  time,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  continue  in- 
valids, more  and  more  ripening  for  the  grave  every 
hour;  the  reason  is,  they  are  breathing  an  impure 
atmosphere  mneteen-twentieths  of  their  whole  ex- 
istence. 

As  nothing  can  wash  us  clean  but  pure  water,  so 
nothing  can  cleanse  the  blood,  nothing  can  make 
health-giving  blood,  but  the  a^epcy  of  pure  air.  So 
great  is  the  tendency  of  the  olood  to  become  im- 
pure in  consequence  of  waste  and  useless  matter 
piixing  with  it  as  it  passes  through  the  body,  that 
it  requires  a  hogshead  of  air  every  hour  of  our  lives 
to  unload  it  of  uiese  impurities  \  but  in  proportion 
as  this  air  is  vitiated,  in  such  proportion  does  it  in- 
fallibly fail  to  relieve  the  blood  of  these  impurities, 
and  impure  blood  is  the  foundation  of  all  disease. 
The  great  facts  that  those  who  are  out  of  doors 
most,  summer  and  winter,  day  and  night,  rain  and 
shine,  have  the  best  health  the  world  over,  does  of 
itself  fidsify  the  general  impression  that  night  air, 
or  an^  other  out-door  air,  is  unhealthy  as  compared 
with  in-door  air  at  the  same  time. 

Air  is  the  great  necessity  of  life ;  so  much  io» 


that  if  deprived  of  it  for  a  moment,  we  perish,  and 
so  constant  is  the  necessity  of  the  blood  for  contact 
with  the  atmosphere,  that  every  drop  in  the  bod^ 
is  exposed  to  tne  air  through  ihe  medium  of  th. 
lungs  every  two  minutes  and  a  half  of  our  existence. 

whatever  may  be  the  impurity  of  the  out-door 
air  of  any  locality,  the  in-door  air  of  that  locality  is 
still  more  impure,  because  of  the  dust,  and  decay- 
ing and  odoriferous  matters  which  are  found  in  all 
dwellings.  Besides,  how  can  in-door  air  be  more 
healthy  than  the  out-door  air,  other  things  being 
e<)ual,  when  the  dwelling  is  supplied  with  ^  from 
without  ? 

To  this  very  general  law  there  is  one  exception, 
which  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  note.  When 
the  days  are  hot  and  the  nights  cool,  there  are  pe- 
riods of  time  within  each  twenty-four  hours,  when 
it  Ls  safest  to  be  in-doors  with  windows  closed ;  that 
is  to  say,  for  the  houi^or  two,  including  sunrise  and 
sunset,  because  about  sunset  the  air  cools,  and  the 
vapors  which  the  heat  of  the  3ay  have  caused  to  as- 
cend far  above  us,  condense  and  settle  near  the  sur- 
&ce  of  the  earth,  so  as  to  be  breathed  by  the  inhab- 
itants; as  the  night  grows  colder,  these  vapors  sink 
lower,  and  are  within  a  foot  or  two  of  the  earth,  so 
they  are  not  breathed.  As  the  sun  rises,  these  same 
vapors  are  warmed,  and  begin  to  ascend,  to  be 
breathed  again,  but  as  the  air  becomes  warmer, 
they  are  carried  so  far  above  our  beads  as  to  be  in- 
nocuous. Thus  it  is  that  the  old  citizens  of  Charles- 
ton, South  Carolina,  remember,  that  while  it  was 
considered  important  to  live  in  the  country  during 
the  summer,  the  common  observation  of  the  peo- 
ple originated  the  custom  of  riding  into  town,  not 
m  the  cool  of  the  evening  or  of  the  morning,  but 
in  the  middle  of  the  day.  They  did  not  understand 
the  philosophy,  but  they  observed  the  fact,  that 
those  who  came  to  the  city  at  mid-day  remained 
well,  while  those  who  did  so  early  or  late  suffered 
from  it. 

All  strangers  at  Rome  are  cautioned  not  to  cross 
the  Pontine  marshes  after  the  heat  of  the  day  is 
over.  Sixteen  of  a  ship's  crew  touching  at  one  of 
the  West  India  Islands,  slept  on  shore  several 
nights,  and  thirteen  of  them  died  of  yellow  fever  in 
a  few  days,  while  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  who 
were  freely  ashore  during  the  day,  not  a  single  case 
of  illness  occurred.  The  marshes  above  named  are 
crossed  in  six  or  eisht  hours,  and  many  travellers 
who  do  it  in  the  night  are  attacked  with  mortal  f(^  - 
vers.  This  does,  at  first  sight,  seem  to  indicate  - 
that  night  air  is  unwholesome,  at  least  in  the  local- 
ity of  virulent  malarias,  but  there  is  no  direct  proof 
that  the  air  about  sunrise  and  sunset  is  not  that 
which  is  productive  of  the  mischiefl 

For  the  sake  of  eliciting  the  observations  of  in- 
telligent men,  we  present  our  theory  on  this  eubject. 

A  person  might  cross  these  marshes  with  impu- 
nity, who  would  set  out  on  his  journey  an  hour  or 
two  after  sundown,  an''  finish  it  an  hour  or  two  be- 
fore the  sun  is  up,  especially  if  he  began  that  jour- 
ney on  a  hearty  meal,  because,  in  this  way,  he  would 
be  travelling  in  the  cool  of  the  night,  which  cool- 
ness keeps  the  malaria  so  near  the  surface  of  the 
earth  as  to  prevent  its  being  breathed  to  a  hurtful 
extent. 

But  if  it  is  deadly  to  sleep  out  .of  doers  all  night 
in  a  malarial  locality,  would  it  not  be  necessarily 
&tal  to  sleep  in  the  house,  especially  if  the  windows 
and  doors  were  closed  ?  The  reason  is,  that  the 
house  has  been  warmed  during- the  day,  and  if  kept 
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closed  it  remams  much  wanner  during  the  night  in 
doors  than  it  is  out  doors,  consequentiv  the  malaria 
is  kept  by  this  warmth  so  high  above  the  head,  and 
so  rarifiedy  as  to  be  comparatively  harmless.  This 
may  seem  to  some  too  nice  a  distinction  altogether, 
but  it  will  be  found  throughout  the  world  of  na- 
ture,  that  the  works  of  the  Almighty  are  most  stri- 
kingly beautiful  in  their  minutis,  and  these  minu- 
tiic  are  the  foundation  of  his  mightiest  manifesta- 
tion. 

Thus  it  is,  too,  what  we  call  **Fever  and  Ague" 
might  be  banished  from  the  country  as  a  general 
disease^if  two  thingswere  done. 

1.  Have  a  fire  kindled  every  morning  at  day- 
light, from  ppring  to  fall,  in  the  fiimily-room,  to 
which  all  should  repair  from  their  chambers,  and 
there  remain  until  breakfast  is  taken. 

2.  Let  a  fire  be  kindled  in  the  family-room  a 
short  time  before  sundown ;  let  every  member  of 
the  family  repair  to  it,  and  tllere  remain  until  sup- 
per is  taken. 

For  ike  Ne»  BngUmd  Pvmier. 

FISH  IN  ARTIFICIAL  PONDS. 

Mb.  Editor  : — Some  time  since,  I  saw  in  the 
JV.  J5.  Farmer  an  inquiry  with  regard  to  the  prop- 
agation of  the  trout  in  artificial  ponds  or  reser- 
voirs. I  know  nothing  of  the  fish  except  from  per- 
sonal observation  and  experience,  the  relation  of 
which  may  suggest  useful  hints  to  those  who  feel 
an  interest  in  the  subject 

I  have  in  my  garden  a  spring  of  pure  water  from 
which  the  eartn  nas  been  excavatea  in  nearly  a  cir- 
cular form  about  30  feet  over,  and  in  parts  three 
feet  deeper  than  the  natural  outlet;  to  this  has 
been  connected  another  reservoir,  rather  larger 
than  the  first,  by  a  space  3  feet  wide,  the  water  in 
which  is  about  20  inches  deep,  the  two  ponds  part- 
ed by  a  peninsula  of  oval  snape  about  15  to  25 
feet  m  extent.  I  have  in  these  ponds  some  50  to 
100  fine  trout,  varying  from  the  fdze  of  the  com- 
mon brook  trout  to  several  specimens  of  more  than 
a  foot  in  len^^  The  trouts  confine  themselves 
almost  exclusively  to  the  spring,  and  seldom,  ex- 
cept in  the  spawning  season,  go  into  the  shallow 
pond,  keeping  a  large  space  perfectly  clean  from 
all  mud,  where  they  may  always  be  seen  of  a  sunny 
morning  lying  on  the  pure  white  gravel  on  the  bot- 
tom, in  a  most  amiable  jgroup,  seemingly  in  the 
realization  of  a  most  perfect  and  quiet  emoyment. 
Earlier  and  later  in  the  day  each  one  betakes  itself 
to  its  own  hiding  place,  and  watches  for  such  in- 
sects as  may  fall  into  the  water,  or  some  juvenile 
frog  that  may  venture  within  their  reach,  and  which 
they  are  sure  to  add  to  their  dinner.  I  feed  them 
occasionally  with  angle  worms,  fresh  meat  and  lit- 
tle fishes  cut  up  fine,  &c  crumbs  of  bread  and 
cracker  they  will  not  eat.  The  trout  is  not  easily 
tamed  \  they  know  when  one  comes  to  feed  them ; 
and  they  will  approach  within  six  or  eight  feet,  but 
they  are  alarmed  at  any  quick  or  unusual  move- 
ment, and  wiU  not  be  easily  coaxed  back  again. 
My  fish  are  very  healthy  and  beautiful,  and  are  ob- 
jects of  niuch  interest  to  all  visitors  in  the  earden. 
The  pairing  season  of  the  trout  continues  Uiroueh 
.the  Jast  weeks  in  October  and  first  weeks  in  No- 
vember, when  they  go  by  pairs,  some  into  shallow 
comers  about  the  deep  pond,  but  mostly  into  the 
shallow  pond,  where  they  select  separate  places  and 
sliy  by  themselves  two  or  three  weeks,  allowing 


none  to  interrupt  their  dual  society ;  on  the  ap- 
proach of  cold  weather  they  again  seek  the  deep 
water  and  resume  their  former  habits.  I  have  no 
doubt  if  the  old  fish,  which  are  very  voracious,  should 
be  entirely  taken  from  the  water,  a  million  of  littJe 
trouts  would  grow  up  in  their  place,  but  in  my  pond 
I  have  not  seen  them  after  tne  first  few  weeKs  in 
spring;  I  believe  they  serve  as  food  for  their  parental 

The  secgnd  pond  thro'i^h  which  the  water  pass- 
es to  its  final  outlet,  was  mtended  and  is  usea  for 
a  paddling  place  for  some  half  dozen  little  children, 
who  make  a  good  deal  of  music  about  my  warden, 
and  it  would  do  your  heart  good  to  see  the  delight, 
the  splashing,  and  hear  the  shouts  of  the  httle 
rogues  as  they  occasionally  frolic  in  the  mimic  sea. 

There  is  a  growing  inclination  to  experiment  in 
the  matter  of  fish  raising,  and  if  my  little  experience 
as  related  above,  is  in  your  estimation  of  any  value, 
you  are  at  liberty  to  use  it  The  present  is  a  good 
season  to  nreparethe  ponds,  and  at  the  pairing  sea- 
son the  nsh  can  easily  be  taken  with  a  net  and 
transferred  to  it.  j.  w.  c. 

Framinghanif  Augvai  20,  1856. 


Remarks. — ^We  are  pleased  with  the  above  ac- 
count, beeanse  we  beUeve  that  every  thing  of  thia 
kind  goes  to  make  the  world  beautifUl,  interesting 
and  profitable  i  for  we  do  not  yet  think  that  aU 
profit  lies  in  dollan  and  cents.  There  is  k  profit 
to  the  heart  and  soul  which  has  not  yet  been  suffi- 
ciently considered;  but  where  it  hoB  touched  them, 
it  shines  forth  in  the  very  abodes  of  poverty,  as 
well  as  in  more  pretentious  conditionB.  Many  of 
the  mud  cabins  of  the  English  peasantry,  possess 
more  true  nolHlity  of  character  than  some  of  the 
towering  mansions  of  the  rich  dtiaen ;  and  their 
souls  are  more  in  unison  with  Ood  and  Nature,  and 
they  have  a  wealth  of  feeling,  and  love,  and  patriot- 
ism, which  are  strangen  to  many  educated  minds 
which  look  down  on  them  with  pity  or  contempt. 

The  great  Architect  has  given  us  tastes  to  enjoy 
some  things  better,  in  forms  or  conditions  different 
from  those  in  which  he  has  left  them,  and  he  who 
changes  and  makes  them  pleasant  and  attractive, 
merits,  and  will  receive  the  public  regard  and  ap- 
probation. 

BBEATinxG  AND  Thineino. — Let  any  reader 
think  for  a  moment  of  what  he  experiences  when 
he  breathes,  and  attends  to  the  act.  He  will  find 
that  his  whole  frame  heaves  and  subsides  at  the 
time ;  face,  chest,  stomach  and  limbs  are  all  actu- 
ated by  his  respiration.  Now  lei  him  fed  ku 
ihovghtSf  and  he  will  see  that  they  too  heave  with 
the  mass.  When  he  entertains  a  long  thought,  he 
draws  a  long  breath ;  when  he  thinks  quickly,  his 
breath  alternates  with  rapid  alternations ;  when  the 
tempest  of  anger  shakes  his  mind,  his  breath  ia  tu- 
multuous $  when  his  soul  is  deep  and  tranquil,  so 
is  his  respiration ;  when  success  inflates  him,  his 
lungs  are  as  tumid  as  his  conceits.  Let  him  make 
trifll  of  the  contrary ;  let  him  endeavor  to  think  in 
long  stretches  at  the  same  time  he  breathes  in  fits, 
and  he  will  find  that  it  is  impossible ;  that  in  this 
case  the  chopping  lungs  will  needs  mince  his 
thought*. 


J 
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COVOOBD  JAIL. 

Gentlemen  : — I  read  with  more  than  ordinary 
satisfiiction  the  letter  from  your  correspondent 
''Here  andlliere/'  dated  ''Concord,  Massachn- 
settsi  Julv  31."  The  revolutionary  reminiscences 
oonnectea  inth  that  old  toum  must  erer  excite  in  a 
true  American  bosom  feelings  of  patriotism,  pride, 
and  pleasure.  There  the  first  blood  of  the  Amer- 
ican Kevolution  was  shed,  and  there  lie  buried  the 
remains  of  those  who  fell ;  and  tracing  from  the 
point  of  time  when  that  momentous  occurrence 
took  place,  the  events  and  results  of  that  war  of  in- 
dependence; resting  the  mind  for  a  moment  on 
that  glorious  *'  Declaration"  of  our  fathers,  and 
then  coming  down  "  through  all  the  past''  to  the 
present,  what  American  heart  swells  not  with  admi- 
ration at  the  heroic  deeds  that  have  accomplished 
our  present  prosperity  and  happiness  as  a  nation, 
and  who  is  tnere  with  one  particle  of  the  spirit  of 
'76  in  his  bosom  who  does  not  anathematize  any 
wretched  hope  or  purpose  of  a  dissolution  of  the 
Union  ? 

But  I  am  straying  from  my  object  in  writing  this, 
which  was  to  state  to  you  a  curious  historical  remin- 
iscence connected  with  Concord.  You  are  aware, 
I  believe,  that  the  pleasant  residence  of  ex-Lieuten- 
ant Governor  Simon  Brown,  formerly  of  this  dty, 
is  on  the  banks  of  that  same  "  sluggish  Musketo- 
quid"  (Concord)  river.  Many  a  pleasant  day  has 
it  been  my  lot  to  pass  beneath  his  hospitable 
roof,  and  many  an  hour  have  I  spent  boating  on 
that  river,  with  fowling  piece  and  rod  and  Tine; 
and  the  chowder  I  assisted  in  eating  on  its  bank 
last  summer,  made  by  the  Governor  and  equal- 
ing one  of  Daniel  Webster's  best,  will  not  soon 
be  forgotton. 

Well,  there  hangs  in  one  of  the  "parlors  of  Gov. 
Brown's  house  a  picture,  in  water  colors,  presenting 
a  view,  in  admirable  perspective,  of  Concord  jail 
and  the  keeper's  house  as  they  were  in  1778 ;  and 
that  picture  is  supposed  to  be  by  the  hand  of  Sir 
Archibald  Campbell,  who  was  imprisoned  in  Con- 
cord jail  during  that  year. 

The  picture  was  sent  from  England  many  years 
ago  to  a  relative  of  Sir  Archibald,  and  was  pre- 
sented to  Gov.  Brown  by  the  family,  and  is  care- 
fully preserved  by  him.  Under  it  is  written,  so  far 
as  1  now  remember,  "  Concord  Jail  in  AnvtricaJ* 

By  reference  to  Stedman's  History  of  the  Amer- 
ican War,  vol.  1,  p.  160,  an  account  of  the  capture 
of  "Lieutenant  Colonel  Sir  Archibald  Campbell," 
with  his  troops,  will  be  found,  with  a  letter  from 
Sir  Archibald  to  Sir  William  Howe,  dated  "  Con- 
cord Gaol,  14th  February,  1777."  He  describes  his 
treatment,  which  appears  not  to  have  been  very 
satisfactory,  and  describes  very  minutely  the  jail  it- 
self, and  closes  itself  in  the  following  words  :• 

"  Li  short,  sir,  was  a  fire  to  happen  in  any  cham- 
ber of  the  gaol,  which  is  all  of  wood,  the  chimney 
stacks  excepted,  I  might  perish  in  the  flames,  be- 
fore the  gaoler  could  go  through  the  ceremony  of 
mibolting  the  doors;  although  to  do  him  justice 
in  his  station,  I  really  think  him  a  man  of  hu- 
manity :  his  house  is  so  remote  that  anj  call  from 
within,  especially  if  the  wind  is  high,  might 
be  long  of  reaching  him  effectually. 
"I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c. 

"  ARCHIBALD  Campbell." 

I  confess  to  having  looked  upon  that  old  picture, 

knowing  all  the  interesting  circumstances  which  at- 


tended its  production,  and  its  final  deposite  in  the 
verjr  village  where  the  jail  once  stood,  with  as  deep 
an  interest  as  I  ever  examined  any  picture  in  my 
life.    The  next  day,  full  of  the  thought  cf  it,  I  rod 
past  the  spot  where  the  old  jail  was  located,  and 
so  on,  down  to  Cambridge,  over  the  ground  up 
which  the  British  troops  marched  on  t&  morning  « 
of  the  23d  of  April,  1775,  and  over  whidi  they  re* 
treated  so  disastrously  on  the  afternoon  of  the  same* 
day,  "  in  which,"  says  Stedman,  **  they  were  driv- 
en before  the  Adnericans  like  sheep." 

One  can  hardly  move  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston 
without  finding  something  to  stir  the  n^^mory  and 
set  the  blood  to  tingling  with  thoughts  of  "  those 
men  of  old"  who  suffered  everything  to  found  our 
Union,  now  so  prosperous  and  whidi  might  be  so 
happy.  B.  B.  Fkench. 

J^ai^onal  hMligencer,  SepL  1,  1656. 


GA&OET,  OB  INFLAHEB  XTDDEB. 

The  town  in  which  we  reside,  as  well  as  most  of 
the  towns  in  the  vicinity,  is  strictly  an  agricultural 
town,  and  the  attention  of  farmers  has  been  turned 
for  several  years  to  raising  milk  for  the  Boston  and 
other  markets  in  that  neighborhood.  Of  course,  cows 
command  a  high  price,  Uie  best  are  eagerly  sought 
for,  even  into  the  States  of  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Vermont,  and  the  skill  of  the  producer  is 
taxed  to  ascertain  the  best  modes  of  feeding  and 
sheltering,  in  ordelr  to  produce  the  largest  quantity 
of  milk.  Large  sums  are  annually  expended  for 
oil  and  rice  meal,  com  meal  and  shorts,  in  addition 
to  th^  best  bay  usually  fed  to  them.  On  some  farms, 
roots  are  raised  in  abundance  and  fed  out,  and  care 
is  taken  of  every  kind  to  get  as  large  a  flow  oi 
milk  as  possible. 

These  cows  run  in  pastures  in  summer,  and  are 
kept  in  clean  and  well  ventilated  stables  in  winter; 
they  are  carded,  fed  and  watered  regularly,  appear 
healthy,  and  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  chew  the 
cud  of  quiet  contentment,  and  daily  replenish  the 
former's  pails  in  return  for  his  bounty  and  care. 
But  under  this  systematic  attention,  the  disease 
which  we  have  named  at  the  head  of  this  article, 
often  materially  reduces  the  profits  of  the  business. 
Various  remedies  have  been  resorted  to,  but  have 
generally  failed  to  produce  any  beneficial  results. 
The  present  loss  of  milk  is  not  all,  for  the  cow  af- 
fected does  not  always  so  entirely  recover  as  not  to 
have  her  value  depreciated,  and  sometimes  perma- 
nent defects  are  established. 

A  neighbor  purchased  a  fine  looking  cow  a  few 
weeks  since,  for  which  he  paid  fifty  dollars.  For  a 
week  after  gettmg  her  home,  she  yielded  a  good 
supply  of  milk,  ate  well,  and  promised  to  be  all  he 
expected.  At  this  period,  her  bag  began  to  swell, 
appearing  to  have  hard  lamps  in  it,  and  followed 
by  a  flow  of  bloody  milk  from  one  of  the  teats. 
The  inflammation  and  hardness  increased,  until  the 
cow  lost  appetite,  and  was  altogether  in  a  bad  way. 
The  gentleman  then   had  reference  to  the  boiiud 
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Tolumes  of  the  JV.  E,  Farmer  for  a  remedy,  and  in 
Tolume  5,  page  496,  he  found  a  remedy  communi- 
cated by  Mr.  MmoT  Pratt,  of  Concord,  Mass.,  a 
very  intelligent  and  carefully  observing  man.  It  is 
the  use  of  •Aconite,  given  by  soaking  a  piece  of 
bread  in  water  where  three  or  four  drops  of  Aeo^ 
^He  have  been  infused.  He  says  he  has  never 
failed  to  cure  when  he  has  administered  it  It  was 
given  in  this  new  case,  and  with  excellent  results. 

In  vol.  7,  p.  336,  we  have  extracted  liberally  on 
this  subject*  from  Youatt  and  Martin.  They  re- 
commend a  wash  in  Arnica  water,  when  the  udder 
has  received  an  external  injury.  But  Aconite,  if 
occasioned  by  a  cold.    See  the  article. 

A  small  vial  of  the  Aconite  in  solution,  costing 
but  ten  cents,  would  be  sufficient  for  any  farm  for 
a  year ;  it  is  easily  administered,  and,  in  our  opin- 
ion, ifl  the  remedy  which  should  be  used  in  the  dis- 
ease of  which  we  have  been  speaking. 


quees,  over  half  a  million  feet  of  Inmber  will  be 
quired  in  putting  up  the  necessary  structures. 

The  entrance  to  tne  grounds  will  be  at  the  north- 
em  and  southern  extremities  of  the  area,  and  the 
exit  gates  will  be  located  on  the  western  side. 

The  exhibition  will  commence  on  the  7th  of  Oo^ 
tober.  The  Butcher's  Association  intend  to  cele- 
brate the  event  by  a  grand  parade,  for  which  ac- 
tive and  extensive  preparations  are  making.^ 


THE  GREAT  AORICTJLTURAL  EXHIBI- 
TION AT  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  Philadelphians  are  vride  awake  in  regard  to 
the  exhibition  of  the  U.  S.  Agricultural  Society, 
which  takes  place  in  that  city  next  month.  The 
local  committee  are  straining  every  nerve  to  have 
the  exhibition  excel  that  held  in  this  city  last  year. 
The  following  paragraphs  from  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  give  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  pre- 
parations made  for  the  exhibition : 

^  The  preparations  for  this  exhibition  at  Powel- 
ton,  Twenty-fourth  Ward,  are  progressing  rapidly. 
A  xery  large  number  of  workmen  are  employed. — 
A  large  portion  of  the  fendng  has  been  already 
put  up.  The  grounds  within  the  enclosure  embrace 
an  area  of  about  fifty  acres,  reaching  nearly  to  the 
vrire  bridge  on  the  North,  and  upon  the  South  tak- 
ing in  the  ravine  and  the  old  cemetery  near  the 
Fairmount  bridge.  Upon  the  East  the  fence  runs 
along  the  high  water  \m%  taking  in  the  river  road, 
and  usin^  up  the  former  camping  eround.  A  public 
road,  thirty  feet  in  width,  wul  be  left  on  the  West 
of  Uxe  enclosure  between  the  latter  and  the  Penn- 
slyvania  Railroad. 

The  ground  will  be  double  in  extent  that  of  the 
State  Fair  two  years  since.  Many  of  the  sheds  are 
nearly  finished,  and  they  present  quite  a  picturesque 
appearance,  with  their  gable  ends  juttmg  toward 
the  fair  grounds.  There  will  be  stalls  provided  for 
twelve  hundred  cattle. 

A  prominent  feature  of  the  grounds  is  the  course 
for  the  exhibition  of  horses,  near  the  southern  end. 
The  track  will  be  nearly  level,  and  great  care  is 
taken  to  adapt  it  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
designed.  The  ring  is  half  a  mile  in  circumference, 
and  near  it  there  will  be  a  stand  erected  that  will 
accommodate  eight  thousand  spectators.  Inside  this 
ring  the  tent  of  President  Wilder  will  be  located. 
Tlie  tents  for  the  different  departments  of  the  exhi- 
bition, for  the  officers,  for  the  banquet,  and  for  the 
use  of  the  Reporters  for  the  Press,  will  occupy  ap- 
propriate places  on  the  grounds.  Some  idea  of  tne 
extent  of  the  buildings  to  be  erected  maybe  formed 
from  the  fact  that  in  addition  to  the  tents  and  mar- 


SUOAE. 

The  following  statistics  in  regard  to  this  article^ 
which  now  commands  an  exorbitant  price,  will  be 
read  with  interest.  We  copy  from  the  TravdUr, 
It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  no  scarcity  of  sugar,  in 
the  great  markets  of  Europe  and  America,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  the  supply  is  unusually  large. 

This  old  luxury,  but  now  article  of  almost  prime 
necessity,  droops  in  price  under  the  accumulation 
which  a  diminished  consumption,  produced  by  high 
prices,  has  caused. 

The  stock  at  New  York  is  larger  than  was  ever 
before  known,  and  is  ver>'  large  ui  all  the  ports  of 
the  United  States.  In  New  York  it  is  set  down 
at  73,833  hhds.  and  19,231  boxes,  against  26,469 
hhds.  and  27,280  boxes  last  year;  in  Boston,  7,301 
hhds.  and  14,412  boxes  against  692  hhds.  and  6,325 
boxes  last  year  y  in  Philadelphia,  8,387  hhds.  and 
2,242  boxes,  against  4,802  hds.  and  2,450  boxes  last 
year ;  in  Baltimore,  5,534  hhds.  and  2,582  boxes, 
against  3,255  hhds.  and  2,817  boxes  last  year. 

In  Europe,  including  Great  Britain,  which  is  the 
great  depot.of  supply  for  the  Continent,  the  siock 
IS  not  only  larger,  out  the  imports  of  the  year  thus 
far  have  tieen  greater  than  last  year,  and  the  bus! 
ness  is  limited,  with  a  dull  market. 

The  imports  into  Great  Britain,  up  to  the  middle 
of  August,  this  year,  were  584,400,000  lbs.,  agauu^t 
462,400,000  lbs.  last  year ;  and  the  imports  into 
the  chief  ports  of  the  Continent  of  Europe  are 
442,000,000  lbs.,  aeunst  454,000,000  lbs.  last  year. 
The  stock  on  hand  m  Great  Britain  is  238,200,000 
lbs.,  against  164,200,000  lbs.  at  the  same  time  last 
year ;  and  the  stocks  at  the  chief  ports  of  Europe 
48,100,000  lbs.,  apmst  75,700,000  lbs.  last  year. 
It  will  be  seen  that  England  has  in  store  nearly 
three  times  the  overplus  necessary  to  make  up  the 
deficiency  on  the  Continent. 

The  United  States  is  a  great  sugar  market,  and 
a  correspondent  at  Salem,  who  is  well  versed  in 
the  statistics  of  commerce,  sends  us  the  follovrins 
statement  of  brown  sugar  entered  into  the  United 
States  in  two  years,  namely : 

In  1853,  456,510,627  lbs.,  costme  814.639,776, 
on  wKich  the  duties  were  $4,391,929. 

In  1854,  the  imports  into  the  United  States 
were  449,520,309  lbs.,  costing  $13,406,996,  the 
duties  on  which  were  $4,622,092. 

Now,  in  1856  the  sugar  costs  double,  and  the  do- 
ties  under  the  advalorem  rate  are  double  also. 
Government  does  not  want  the  money,  and  certain- 
ly when  the  Louisiana  sugar  crop  is  so  almost  en- 
tirely cut  off  that  the  planters  have  none  to  sell,  we 
pught  not  to  be  subjected  to  double  duties,  but  are 
rather  entitled  to  have  it  on  the  free  Hst 

Molasses  now  pays  9  cents  a  gallon  duty,  under 
the  advalorem  tariff  instead  of  5  cents,  as  under 
the  specific  duty  of  1842. 
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A  HEW  AFRICAN  GRAIN. 

'  In  Chambers'  Edinburgh  Journai  we  find  the  fol- 
lowiog  notice  of  a  grain,  obtained  from  the  colony 
of  Siem  Leone,  Africa,  which  haa  recently  been 
introduced  into  Great  Britain : 

"According  to  Mr.  Clarke,  Assistant  Surgeon  of 
the  Colony,  this  grain,  which  is  called  '  fundi,'  or 
'fundungi,'  is  cultivated  in  the  neighborhood  of 
KLs«y  village,  and  in'  other  parts  of  the  colony,  by 
industrious  individuals  of  tne  Soosoo,  Foulah,  and 
other  tribes,  by  whom  it  is  highly  prized.  By  the 
natives  it  is  called  <  hungry  rice,'  though  neithemin 
botanical  character  nor  appearance  does  it  bear  the 
least  resemblance  to  the  rice  of  common  culture. 
The  fundi  is  a  slender  grass,  with  digitate  spikes, 
and  grows  to  the  height  of  about  eighteen  inches. 

The  ear  consists  of  two  conjugate  spikes,  the 
grain  being  arranged  on  the  outer  edge  of  either 
Bpike,  and  alternated ;  the  grain  is  attached  by  a 
iLort  peduncle  to  the  husk,  from  which  it  is  easily 
separated.  The  grain  which  is  codiform,  (heart- 
shaped)  and  about  the  size  of  mignonette  seed,  is 
ooverea  by  a  thin  fiiwn-colored  membrane;  and 
when  freed  from  this  membrane,  is  whitish  and 
•emi-tranaparent  It  is  highly  glutinous,  and  has 
a  delicate  flavor,  between  that  of  rice  and  kiln- 
dried  oats. 

The  mode  of  culture  is  extremely  simple.    The 

Sound  is  cleared  for  its  reception  by  burning  down 
e  copse-wood,  and  hoeing  between  the  roots  and 
atumps.  It  is  sown  in  the  months  of  May  and 
June,  the  soil  being  slightly  opened)  and  asain 
lightly  drawn  together  over  the  seed  with  a  hoe. 
In  August,  when  it  begins  to  shoot  into  ear,  it  is 
carefully  weeded.  It  ripens  in  September,  grow- 
ing to  the  height  of  at>out  eighteen  inches ;  its 
stems,  which  are  very  slender,  bdng  then  bent  to 
the  earth  by  the  mere  weight  of  the  grain.  The 
patch  of  land  is  then  either  suffered  to  lie  fallow, 
or  is  planted  with  yams  or  cassado  in  rotation. — 
Experienced  cultivators  of  this  Lilliputian  grain 
aBBOted  Mr.  C\aA  that  mamure  was  unnecessary, 
nay,  injurious,  as  it  delights  in  li^ht  soils,  and  is 
even  raised  in  rocky  situations,  which  is  the  gene]> 
al  character  of  the  surface  in  and  around  nassy. 
When  cut  down,  it  is  tied  up  in  small  sheaves,  and 
placed  in  a  dry  situation,  generally  wiUiin  the  huts 
of  the  natives ;  for,  if  allowed  to  remain  on  the 
ground  and  to  get  rain,  the  grains  become  aggluti- 
nated  to  their  covering  The  grain  is  trodden 
out  with  the  feet,  and  is  then  parched  or  dried  in 
the  sun,  to  allow  of  the  more  easy  removal  of  the 
outer  membrane  (or  epicarp>  in  the  process  of 
pounding,  which  is  perrormea  in  wooden  mortars. 
It  is  afterwards  winnowed  with  a  kind  of  cane  fan- 
ner on  mats. 

In  preparing  this  delicious  grain  for  food,  it  is 
first  put  into  boiling  water,  assiduously  stirred  for 
a  few  minutes,  and  the  water  then  poured  o£  To 
the  grain  so  prepared,  the  Soosoos,  Foulahs,  &c., 
add  palm  oil,  butter,  or  milk,  but  the  Europeans 
and  negroes  connected  with  the  colony  generally 
stew  it  in  a  close  saucepan,  with  fowl,  nsh  or  mut- 
ton, a  small  piece  of  salt  ^ork  beinc;  added  for  the 
sake  of  flavor.  This  is  said  to  make  a  very  good 
dish.  Sometimes  it  is  made  into  pudding  with 
the  usual  condiments,  and  eaten  either  hot  or  cold 
with  milk.  By  the  few  natives  of  Scotland  in  the 
colony  it  its  oressed  as  milk  porridge.    In  either 


form  it^  is  said  to  be  excellent ;  and  Mr.  Choke  is 
of  opinion  that  could  it  be  raised  in  sufficient  quali- 
ties, it  would  become  an  important  article  of  com- 
merce, as  it  would  prove  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  light  farinaceous  articles  of  food  now  in  use 
among  the  delicate  and  convalescent. 

From  the  specimen  kindly  furnished  us  by  Mr. 
Clarke,  the  fundi  grain  appears  to  be  quite  as  del- 
cate  as  arrow  root,  while  it  possesses  a  more  agree- 
able flavor  than  sago,  potato  starch,  and  other  sim- 
ilar preparations." 

For  the  New  Snglami  Farmer* 

''TROTTING  COURSES  ON  OUR  FAIR 

GROUNDS." 

I  perceive,  Mr.  Editor,  that  you  say  there  exists 
a  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  expediency  of  this 
class  of  exhibitions,  and  invite  discussion  of  the 
question.  If  this  diversity  of  opinion  actually  ex- 
bts,  then  it  presents  a  faur  subject  for  dipcus»ion. 
That  there  is  a  growing  disposition  to  introduce 
these  at  all  our  agricultural  shows,  cannot  be  de- 
nied. There  will  always  be  a  class  of  persons  with 
an  ambition  to  show  their  adroitness  in  the  man- 
agement of  foH  hor»u ;  and  generally,  their  skill 
in  other  thinga  is  unwersaUyin  proportion  to  theii 
ability  in  this.  A  fast  horse,  like  a  powerful  ca- 
thartic, may  be  of  value  in  an  emergency,  but  nei- 
ther can  be  desirable  on  ordinary  occasions.  '* 

A  correspondent  in  the  Farmi^  of  February  2d 
speaks  of  thefeaia  of  kdies  on  horseback  as  worthy 
to  be  encouraged  at  our  shows.  Of  this  I  have 
pe&t  duubt  Not  that  I  would  discourage  ladies 
in  learning  to  ride,  but  I  think  these  occasions  are 
not  fit  opportunities  to  display  their  skill  in  this 
particular.  Ladies  should  be  able  to  ride  on  horse- 
back, when  health  or  necessity  demand  it,  but  ney- 
er  for  show.  The  exercise  does  not  accord  mih 
that  modest  deportment,  which  is  ever  their  great- 
est charm.  I  cannot,  therefore,  commend  such  a 
display  on  our  show  grounds.  I  hope  it  never  will 
be  encouraged.  But  it  is  said  the  speed  of  the  no> 
ble  animal,  the  horse,  can  never  be  perfected,  un- 
less it  is  tested,  and  therefore  it  is  fit  that  opportu- 
nity be  given  to  put  them  to  the  test  This  may 
be  well,  when  it  can  be  done  without  the  usual  ac- 
companiments ;  but  when  a  speculating,  gambling 
spirit  is  awakened  by  the  operation,  it  is  productive 
of  more  evil  than  good.  Whoever  saw  a  horse- 
race, in  presence  of  many  lookers  on,  without  wit- 
nessing a  disposition  to  bet  upon  the  result  ?  Who- 
ever knew  any  good  to  result  from  such  betting,  or 
hazarding  movements  ?  They  are  neither  more  or 
less  than  gambling — and  gambling  is  always  de- 
moralizing. 

Beyond  question,  there  are  numerous  ways  of  op- 
erating at  our  shows,  tliat  are  unexceptionable; 
and  while  this  is  so,  there  can  be  no  occasion  to  in- 
troduce operations  of  a  questionable  character. 

August,  1856. 


• 


The  Season  in  New  HAMPSHiRE.^Omrord; 
July  27,  1819. — Com  has  not  presented  a  more 
promising  appearance  since  the  year  1783 — ^Rye 
much  better  than  that  fruitful  season  —  Wheat 

fenerally   middling,   and  some   fields  very   fine, 
'lax  and  Oats  better  than  an  average.    Hay  about 
a  middling  crop. 
I  oommencea  my  haying  oo  the  morning  of  the 
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6th  inst.  and  finished  on  the  evenmg  of  the  15th. 
In  that  time,  I  got  in  91  loads,  with  about  96  da>V 
labor,  including  boys,  and  what  is  extraordinar)'  in 
my  husbandry,  the  whole  was  housed  without  a 
drop  of  rain.  1  expended  16  gallons  of  rum,  the 
flesh  of  two  cahes,  pork,  fish  and  other  provisions 
the  quantity  unknown.  I  had  scarcely  housed  toy 
hay,  when  a  plentiful  rain  refreshed  the  earth. — C. 
Stabk,  tn  Salem  Gazette. 


For  the  Ahr  England  Parmer, 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  PASTURES. 

BT  FREDERICK  HOLBROOK. 

I  am  interested  in  the  improvement  of  some  six- 
ty acres  of  pasture  land,  now  in  low  condition,  hav- 
ing been  formerly  impoverished  with  successive 
crops  of  rye,  and  in  later  years  too  closely  fed  by 
village  00W8.  The  land  is  covered  with  grasses  of 
inferior  quality,  interspersed  here  and  there  with 
ferns,  shrub-pines,  and  bushes  of  various  soils  $  it 
early  feels  the  influence  of  summer  droughts^  so 
that  the  pasturage  is  scanty  and  poor  after  about 
the  middle  of  July  each  year, — ^indeed,  it  is  not  of 
very  good  quality  at  any  season.  The  land  lies 
pretty  well  for  plowing,  being  either  level  or  mod- 
erately undulating,  and  free  from  large  boulders 
or  fiist  rocks,  though  oobbly  in  some  places ;  its 
soil  is  rather  thin,  but  naturally  a  tolerably  good 
quality  of  yellow  loam.  It  is  an  important  object 
to  improve  the  land,  pasturage  in  this  locality  be- 
ing quite  scarce,  and  commanding  a  high  price. 
Various  modes  of  improvement  have  been  canidd- 
ered ;  and  the  plan  adopted  is  to  plow  up  so  much 
annually  as  leisure  from  other  employments  will 
permit,  say  ten  to  twelve  acres,  in  August  &r  the 
forepart  of  September,  top-dressing  with  some  con- 
centrated fertilizer,  and  reseeding  to  grass,  sowing 
winter  rye  at  the  same  time,  for  pastmrage,  while 
the  young  grass  is  getting  foothold.  It  is  not  the 
intention  in  any  case  to  allow  the  rye  to  ripen  for 
a  grain  crop,  as  the  removal  of  such  a  crop  would 
draw  upon  the  land  too  heavily,  and  in  a  large 
measure  defeat  its  improvement  for  pasture. 

In  August  of  last  year,  twelve  acres  of  the  old 
pasture  were  measured  off,  for  treatment  in  the 
way  above-mentioned.  Before  starting  the  plow, 
the  piece  was  cleared  of  the  shrub-pines  and  large 
bushes,  by  taking  a  chain-hitch  around  the  tops 
and  pulling  them  out  of  the  ground,  roots  and  all, 
with  the  oxen,  and  drawing  them  off  the  field,  pil- 
ing them  in  heaps  for  burning.  A  few  furrows 
were  then  turned  around  the  field,  with  a  light 
plow,  drawn  by  one  yoke  of  oxen ;  but  finding  the 
^-low  and  team  were  quite  too  light  to  contend  suc- 
cessfully with  the  stones  and  roots  of  brakes  and 
bushes  still  infesting  the  ground,  a  larger  and  wide 
turning  plow  was  substituted  and  an  additional 
yoke  of  oxen  employed.  The  larger  plow  was  set 
to  run  from  six  to  seven  inches  deep,  and  with  the 


double  team  the  work  of  breaking-up  was 
and  thoroughly  done. 

In  plowing,  particular  care  waa  taken  to  over- 
turn the  sod  completely,  and  shut  the  furrow-slicea 
down  flat,  side  by  side,  so  that  the  vegetation  then 
standing  should  be  endrely  turned  under  and 
smothered,  leaving  a  clean  surface-soil  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  grass-seed,  in  which  the  young  plant 
might  grow  without  obstruction.  In  attempting 
ihe  improvement  of  an  old  pasture,  it  is  quite  imr 
pytant  that  the  vegetation  of  poor  quality  which 
has  taken  possession  of  the  deteriorating  soil,  should 
be  handsomely  tiumed  beneath,  to  decompose  and 
furnish  nutriment  to  the  new  grasses.  A  superfir 
cial  *'cut  and  cover"  mode  of  plowing,  therefore, 
although  it  may  seem  to  save  a  little  time  at  the 
outset,  is  Ui  the  end  just  no  economy  at  all ;  for 
wherever  there  is  a  balk  in  plowing,  or  the  furrow- 
slices  are  not  matched  in  at  the  edges,  there  the 
wild  herb^e  will  at  once  begin  to  spread  its  roota 
and  spring  up  again,  choking  down  the  yoimg  and 
tender  grasses  of  the  new  seeding,  instead  of  yield- 
ing them  sustenance  by  its  own  decay  beneath,  and 
growing  all  the  better  for  having  the  land  in  a 
measure  stirred  up  and  mellowed. 

After  plowing  the  land,  it  was  harrowed  length:- 
wise  the  furrows ;  then  top-dressed  with  the  fol> 
lowing  fertilizers,  sowing  them  by  hand,  broadcast, 
the  same  as  one  would  sow  grain :  eight  acres  with 
ground  bone,  four  hundred  pounds  to  each  acre ; 
two  acres  with  guano,  three  hundred  pounds  to  the 
acre  $  and  two  acres  with  fresh  unleached  ashes^ 
twenty  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  field  was  then 
stocked  down  with  twelve  quarts  of  herds-grasa 
and  one  bushel  of  red-top  seeds,  together  with  five 
pecks  of  winter  rye  to  each  acre,  and  thoroughly 
harrowed  across  and  lengthwise  the  furrows,  and 
the  surface  pressed  down  smooth  with  a  heavy  rol- 
ler,— the  work  being  all  finished  before  the  ftnt  of 
September. 

The  weather  during  the  autumn  following  being 
quite  wet,  the  rye  and  grasses  came  up  finely,  cover- 
ing the  plowed  land  with  a  handsome  green — ^the 
r}'e  giving  the  cowi  considerable  feed  in  October* 
The  rje  and  young  grasses  survived  the  winter 
well,  and  started  up  green  early  in  the  spring,  giv- 
ing pasturage  before  vegetation  had  started  mudi 
in  the  old  sward  of  the  adjoining  land.  The  rye 
mostly  disappeared,  however,  early  in  July,  bat 
the  young  grass  took  its  place,  standing  well  through 
the  summer,  and  affording  a  fresh,  tender  bite  for 
the  cows,  even  in  the  dryest  time,  when  the  old 
fields  adjoining  were  so  parched  hj  droughts  as  to 
yield  but  little  feed,  and  that  not  very  good.  In- 
deed, just  as  far  off  as  the  eye  could  discern  the 
pasture  lot,  it  would  readily  mark  off  the  newly 
seeded  portion,  by  its  deep  green  color  in  contrast 
with  the  brown  and  sombre  appearance  of  the 
surrounding  land*    The  rye  paid  for  itself  well  in 
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tbe  pasturage  it  afforded ;  and  hereafter,  six  pecks 
to  the  acre,  instead  of  fire,  will  be  svwn*  It'  was 
the  intention  to  have  sowed  about  fiye  potmds  of 
red  and  three  pounds  of  white  cloyer  seeds  to  the 
acre,  on  a  late -snow  in  April  last,  but  through  the 
pressure  of  other  employments  it  was  erroneously 
omitted. 

It  is  generally  admitted  tb  be  dobg  well  to  make 
two  spures  of  grass  grow  where  but  one  grew  before ; 
but  these  tweWe  acres  give  fair  promise  of  a  great- 
er increase  over  former  products  than  that ;  and 
the  quality  of  the  grass  produced  now  is  much  su- 
perior to  that  yielded  before  the  land  was  plowed 
and  seeded,  which  superiority  is  likely  to  last  for 
several  years.  The  cows  have  congregated  on  the 
twelve  acres  every  day  the  present  season,  keeping 
the  grass  clipped  as  close  and  smooth  as  a  newly- 
shaven  lawn. 

Not  knowing  by  experience  what  stimulant  would 
be  most  valuable  as  a  top-dressing  for  this  land, 
but  feeling  quite  certain  that  the  young  grass 
would  need  something  of  the  kind  to  start  it  into 
life  vigorously,  and  that  the  land  might  thus  be 
profitably  helped,  it  was  thought  advisably  to  try 
seyeral  concentrated  fertilizers  side  by  side,  com- 
paring one  with  another  as  to  expense  and  results 
produced,  and  thus  determining  what  top-dressing 
would  on  the  whole  be  best  for  future  use.  It  was 
an  additional  reason  for  trying  several  applications 
that  the  land  was  of  very  uniform  quality,  and 
treated  in  all  respects  alike,  saving  the  variations 
in  kinds  of  top-dressing  used.  It  would  be  draw- 
ing a  hasty  conclusion  to  say  thus  early,  which,  all 
things  considered,  is  the  best  of  the  three  fertiliz- 
ers tried.  It  may,  however,  be  fair  to  say,  that  up 
to  the  present  time,  the  ashes  give  the  thickest 
''stand"  of  grass,  and  a  trifle  the  deepest  green 
color;  the  bone-dust  ranks  next, and  the  guano 
last — ^though  all  have  done  remarkably  welL  It 
would  be  theoretical  rather  than  practical  to  ven- 
ture an  opinion  now  of  the  comparative  future  ef- 
fects of  each  manure  applied ;  but  the  land  will,  in 
the  end,  show  for  itself,  and  upon  that  showing  I 
may  say  something  at  a  future  day.  Judging 
from  the  remarkable  immediate  efiect  of  unleached 
ashes  in  this  instance,  I  should  conclude  that  even 
ten  bushels  of  good  fresh  ashes,  applied  to  pasture 
land  in  the  same  way,  would  produce  marked  good 
results;  and  I  should  plow  and  reseed  such  land 
if  I  had  ten  bushels  of  ashes  to  spread  to  the  acre 
— not  failing  to  apply  twenty  or  thirty  bushels, 
however,  if  I  had  them. 

BratOebaro',  Aug.  18, 1856. 


attractive,  and  it  cannot  &il  to  be  so  to  all  those  who 
haye  read  the  delightfbl  and  instructiTe  Essays  of 
Mr.  Flagg,  in  Howifs  Magazine,  and  in  our  own 
columns.  He  is  a  writer  of  rare  excellence  in  the 
department  which  he  has  selected,  and  his  work 
will  be  eagedy  sought  by  all  lovers  of  rural  life. 


A  New  Wose.— Messrs.  Little,  Bbown  &  Co., 
of  this  city,  we  learn,  are  about  to  publish  a  work 
descriptive  of  the  external  phenomena  of  Nature, 
entitled,  "SiwKes  in  tht  Held  and  FmtsL"  By  Wil- 
son Flagg.    To  us,  the  title  itself  is  exoeedmgly 


For  the  N«»  Mt^gUmd  Fmmar. 

BTEAWBBBBIE8. 

A  SELECTION  OF  TWELVE  OP  THE  M06T  E8TIMABLK 

VABIETIE8. 

Princes  Magnate,  (P.,)  the  largest  variety  ^et 
produced  in  our  country,  rounded  and  some  berries 
compressed,  scarlet,  rich  flavor,  productive  and 
highly  valuable.  A  very  showjr  berry  for  market, 
and  a  very  remarkable  and  distinct  fruit.  Plant 
extremely  hardy  and  vigorous,  with  large  broad 
dark-green  foliage.  The  leaves  never  bum  during 
summer,  nor  are  the  plants  ever  injured  by  the 
winter. 

Princess  Climax,  (P.,)  verj  large,  conical,  beau- 
tifiil  bright  scarlet,  a  splendid  fruit,  good  flavor, 
very  productive,  estimable;  plant  vigorous,  with 
pale-green  foliage. 

Imperial  Scarlet,  (P.,)  second  only  in  size  to  the 
two  preceding,  to  which  it  is  rather  superior  in  fla- 
vor ;  the  form  obtuse  conical  or  rounded,  scarlet, 
handsome  and  very  showy,  juicy  and  sprightly  fla- 
vor, firm  and  well  suited  for  market,  productiye; 
plant  very  vigorous,  foliage  pale-^een,  very  large 
and  luxuriant ;  a  remarkable  variety,  very  valuable 
for  the  size  and  beauty  of  its  fruit  and  for  its  other 
qualities.  This  and  the  preceding  variety  are  of 
larger  average  size  than  Hovey's  Seedling,  and 
much  suj^or  in  color  and  flavor,  and  consequently 
better  suited  for  market. 

Imoerial  Crimson,  (P.,^  large,  short  cone  or 
rounaed,  dark  scarlet  or  cnmson,  fine  color,  sweet, 
fine  fiavor,  productive,  a  first-rate  berry,  firm  for 
market.  It  is  nearly  as  large  as  McAvoy's  Superi- 
or, and  has  the  qualities  for  a  market  fruit  in  which 
that  variety  is  so  deficient. 

Le  Baron,  (H.,)  early,  very  large,  obtuse  cone, 
dark  scarlet,  not  showy,  sweet,  rich,  melting,  high- 
est flavor  of  all  the  large  varieties,  very  productive 
for  one  of  its  sexuality,  and  continues  long  in  suc- 
cessive bearing;  foliage  tall,  light  preen,  and  very 
vigorous,  a  se^Kog  of  the  old  Bwamstone. 

Supremo,  (P.,)  ver^  large,  obtuse  cone,  bright 
light  scarlet,  a  beautiful  Berry,  juicy,  sprightly, 
moderately  sweet,  very  productive;  foliaj^e  large 
and  vigorous.  A  seealing  from  Montevideo  or 
Chili,  and  precisely  equivalent  to  obtaining  a 
Pistillate  vanety  from  the  British  Queen. 

Rosalind,  (r.,)  verv  large,  obovate,  beautiful 
light  scarlet,  moderate  out  good  flavor,  very  showy, 
scarcely  firm  enough  for  long  carriage  to  market, 
very  productive ;  plant  vigoroan,  with  large  broad 
foliage. 

Eclipse,  (P.,)  early,  large,  conical,  splendid  fruit 
on  long  pendundes,  and  has  the  remarkable  prop- 
erty of  ripening  all  its  berries  at  the  same  time, 
bright  scarlet,  high  brilliant  color,  fine  flavor  with 
sUgnt  acidity.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  bearers  of 
all  strawbories,  and  a  full  and  profuse  crop  may 
be  earlier  supplied  for  the  market  from  this  variety 
than  from  any  other;  plant  vigorous,  with  large 
foHage.    A  very  striking  and  remarkable  variety. 
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Ladiu^  Pine,  (P.,)  medium  sue,  perfectly  round, 
beautiful  light  scarlet,  very  sweet,  highest  and  most 
exquisite  flavor,  productive;  foliage  dark-green,  as 
if  varnished,  vigorous  growth,  with  large  firuii 
stems.  This  most  estimable  fruit  will  be  deemed 
indispensable  by  every  amateur  who  once  tastes  it. 

Magnificent,  (P.,)  very  large,  obtuse  cone,  light 
scarlet,  good  flavor,  very  productive,  very  valuable. 

Diadem,  (P.,)  very  large  and  showy,  rounded, 
beautiful  light  scarlet,  pleasant  flavor,  a  remarkably 
fine  and  beautiful  berry;  plant  very  robust,  vigor- 
ous, and  hardy,  with  tall  light  green  foliage,  very 
productive;  a  seedling  of  the  Iowa. 

Hunisman*8  Favonle,  (P.,)  medium  size,  obtuse 
cone,  bright  scarlet,  very  handsome,  sprightly,  juicy, 
sweet,  and  very  fine,  productive,  highly  valuable. 
This  variety  was  selected  by  Professor  Huntsman 
from  a  bed  of  my  seedlings,  and  was  named  as 
above. 

Crimson  Perfumed,  (P.,)  large,  obovate  or  round- 
ed,  crimson,  sweet,  juicy,  high  perfumed  flavor 
when  fully  ripe,  very  productive,  valuable;  foliage 
dark*green. 

Maltina,  (V.,)  large,  obovate,  bright  crimson, 
juicy,  sprightly,  good  flavor,  very  productive.^  This 
variety  greatly  resembles  Hovev's  Seedling,  its  pa- 
rent, both  in  the  growth  and  foliage  of  the  plant, 
and  in  the  form  of  its  fruit.  But  when  contrasted  it  is 
rather  smaller,  with  the  advantage  that  the  berries 
are  of  a  more  average  size,  and  less  unequal  than 
that  variety ;  the  color  is  a  brighter  red,  the  ber- 
ries more  juicy,  and  of  a  more  spirited  and  higher 
flavor,  and  it  ripens  fully  a  week  or  more  before 
the  Hovey,  thus  obviating  the  disadvantages  of  that 
variety.  It  is  firm  and  well  suited  for  market ;  fo- 
liage dark  green  and  luxuriant  when  in  full  growth. 
A  grower  who  sent  a  considerable  quantity  to  mar- 
ket the  past  season,  contracted  for  the  whole  at  31 
cents  per  quart  Wm.  R.  Pbince. 

Flushing,  .V.  ¥. 

rETTIT  STEALING. 

There  is  scarcely  a  cultivator  of  fine  fruit  in  the 
country,  who  has  not  been  annoyed  by  fruit-steal- 
ing, and  the  loss  of  some  new  and  rare  specimens 
of  kinds  which  he  has  procured  at  great  pains  and 
expense,  and  watched  over  for  years,  is  a  much 
fi;reater  loss  than  if  money  had  oeen  stolen  from 
his  pocket-book.  We  have  not  seen  any  card^  on 
the  subject  more  to  the  point  than  the  followins, 
which  has  just  fallen  into  our  hands,  and  whicii 
was  printea  and  posted  up,  as  we  are  informed, 
with  decidedly  beneficial  results.  Dr.  Whippo,  its 
author,  has  long  held  several  distinguished  offices 
of  tiust  in  Pennsylvania,  and  among  the  rest  that 
of  Chief  Engineer  on  the  canals  of  that  State: — 

'•Men,  women  and  boys — I  want  to  say  a  word 
to  you.  I  mean  you  who  would  come  into  my  or- 
chard, especially  on  Sunday,  and  carry  off  my  fruit. 
Of  what  next  will  you  rob  me  ?  There  is  nothing 
I  would  spare  more  reluctantly  than  my  fruit — 
there  is  nothing  that  has  cost  me  so  much  time,  la- 
bor and  money,  and  nothing  I  have  in  my  posses- 
sion I  value  so  highly.  Upon  what  principle  do  you 
rob  me  of  it  ?  I  do  not  like  to  be  robbed  at  all — 
on  your  account  as  well  as  my  own ;  but,  if  you  rob 
me,  take  something  that  I  would  more  willingly 
spdrc—  take  my  money  or  the  grain  out  of  my  barn, 
liut  I  would  not  advise  you  to  do  even  that,  because 
it  is  wrong,  and  will  cost  you  more  obtained  in  this 


way  than  if  you  worked  for  it,  and  obtained  it  hon- 
estly; *Hon«sty  is  the  best  policy,'  and  so  you  will 
find  it,  let  me  assure  you. 

"The  law  against  stealing  fruit  is  very  severe,  as 
any  of  you  wul  find  by  inquiry:  and  I  know  of  a 
number  of  individuals  who  might  be  punished  in  a 
way  they  little  exjxeot,  if  I  would  put  the  law  in 
force.  But  I  abstain  for  the  present,  and  shull  on- 
ly resort  to  the  law  when  every  other  means  have 
failed.  If  any  doubt  my  word  with  regard  to  the 
severity  of  the  law  let  them  inquire.  My  patience 
is  worn  threadbare  with  these  depredations,  and  I 
must  put  a  stop  to  them  somehow. 
—Country  GenUeman.  Chs.  T.  Whippo." 


BRITISH  ENERGY. 


A  proof  of  the  energy  of  the  British  people,  is 
the  highly  artificial  construction  of  the  whole  fab- 
ric. The  climate  and  geography,  I  said,  were  fec- 
titious,  as  if  the  hands  of  man  had  arranged  the 
conditions.  The  same  character  pervades  the  whole 
kingdom.  Bacon  said,  "Rome  was  a  State  not  subject 
to  paradoxes,"  but  England  subsists  by  antagonisma 
and  contradictions.  The  foundations  of  its  great- 
ness are  the  rolling  waves ;  and,  from  first  to  last, 
it  is  a  museum  of  anomalies.  This  foggy  and  ramy 
country  furnishes  the  world  with  astronomical  ob- 
servations. Its  short  rivers  do  not  afford  water- 
power,  but  the  land  shakes  under  the  thunder  of 
the  mills.  There  is  no  gold  mine  of  any  impor- 
tance, but  there  is  more  gold  in  England  than  in 
all  other  countries.  It  is  too  fiir  north  for  the  cul- 
ture of  the  vine,  but  the  wines  of  all  countries  are 
in  its  docks.  The  French  Comte  de  Laura^aia 
said,  "no  fruit  ripens  in  England  but  a  baked  ap 

Ele ;"  but  oranees  and  pineapples  are  as  cheap  in 
london  as  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  Mark  Lane 
Express,  or  the  Custom  House  returns,  bear  out  to 
the  letter  the  vaunt  of  Pop< 


"T^t  India  boast  her  palms,  nor  envy  we 
The  ireeplag  amber,  nor  the  Bplcj  tree. 
While  by  our  oaks  boom  predous  loads  are  borne, 
And  realms  eommanded  which  thoee  trees  adorn." 

The  native  cattle  are  extinct,  but  the  island  is 
full  of  artificial  breeds.  The  agriculturist.  Bake- 
well,  created  sheep,  and  cows,  and  horses,  to  order, 
and  breeds  in  which  everything  is  omitted  but 
what  is  economical.  The  cow  is  sacrificed  to  her 
bag,  the  ox  to  his  sirloin.  Stall-feeding  makes 
sperm-mills  of  the  cattle,  and  converts  the  stable  to 
a  chemical  factory.  The  rivers,  lakes  and  ponds, 
too  much  fished,  or  obstructed  by  factories,  are  ar- 
tificially filled  with  the  eggs  of  salmon,  turbot  and 
herring. 

Chat  Moss  and  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire  and 
Cambridgeshire  are  unhealthy,  and  too  barren  to 
pay  rent  By  cylindrical  tiles,  and  gutta-percha 
tubes,  five  millions  of  acres  of  bad  land  have  been 
drained  and  put  on  an  eouality  with  the  best,  for 
rape  culture,  and  grass.  The  climate,  too,  which 
was  already  believed  to  have  become  milder  and 
drier  by  the  enormous  consumption  of  coal,  is  so 
far  reached  by  this  new  action,  that  fogs  and  storms 
are  said  to  disappear.  lu  due  course,  all  England 
will  be  drained,  and  rise  a  second  time  out  of  the 
waters.  The  latest  step  was  to  call  in  the  aid  of 
steam  to  agriculture.  Steam  is  almost  an  English* 
man.  I  do  not  know  but  they  will  send  him  to 
Parliament  next,  to  make  laws. — Emerson^s  Eng 
lish  Traits. 
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B&dfCKLE'S  ORAHGS  RABPBSRBT.  This  ia  a  ner  Tuie^ 

of  thii  excellent  Ihut,  ori- 
giiuited  and  propagated 

by  the  highly  intelligent 
and  Indefatigable  gentle- 
man, DocL  BRINCSLBt 
vhoae  name  it  bean. —  ' 
Mr.  Geo.  Davenport,  14 
Commercial  Street,  who 
has  it  for  aale,  haa  fiuitGd 
it  this  aeasoD,  and  exhi< 
Uted  it  at  the  Honictd- 
taral  Soonu  in  thit  city. 
He  showed  branches  on 
the  23d  of  August,  on 
which  were  berries  in  full 
perfection  as  to  ripeness, 
with  others  in  all  stages 
down  to  undeveloped 
blowoms.  He  states  thftt 
he  picked  the  6rst  rip« 
fruit  from  the  same  stalkt 
July  12,  that  the  plants 
I  stood  thewinterwell,and 
I  hsTe  every  appearance  of 
hardineas. 

Theftnitisofgoodsiie 
and  flavor,  and  as  ita 
name  indicates,  is  of  an 
orange  color.  It  also 
promises  to  be  a  very 
prolific  variety, 

A  gentleman  on  the 
Hudson  river,  a  horticul- 
turist, and  a  judge  of 
these  fruits  «eys : 

"In  flavor  and  beauty 
it  has  no  competitors, 
and  is  not  surpassed  by 
any  variety  in  any  good 
qiulity.  It  equals  Kn9> 
vett's  giant  in  hardiness 
and  vigor,  and  continues 
as  long  in  bearing  at 
River's  Monthly,  Cu>hing 
and  V.  P.  French,  whi(A 

Ijcportcd  Cuws. — Paran  Stevens,  Esq.,  the  wet  I  continues  warm  enough  to  ripen  the  fruit  I  have 
known  proprietor  of  the  Revere  Houee,  has  just  picked  fine  large  berries  on  the  10th  of  October, 
receivea  by  the  ship  Simada,  horn  Havre,  three  with  its  leaves  as  green  aa  at  any  lime  in  the  leo- 
aoperior  cows  purchased  by  him  at  the  late  Paris  son,  with  the  Antwerp  and  Fastalf  by  ita  Bide, 
Exhibition,  where  each  of  them  took  a  prize.  TwOjbrown  and  dry,  killed  byfroet.  This  has  been  nni- 
of  them  are  of  the  Guernsey,  and  the  other  is  of  <  fonnly  the  case  in  different  localities,  during  the  Gve 
the  Alderney  breed.  The  two  Guernsey  cows  have  j  years  that  it  has  been  in  oultivatjon." 
buU  calves,  and  the  other  cow  a  heifer  calf,  all  of 
which  arrived  safely.  Mr.  Stevens  coniidered 
these  the  finest  specimens  of  the  breeds  to  wHch 
tiiey  belong,  that  he  met  with  in  Europe,  They 
bare  been  sent  for  the  present  to  NahanL 


CT'Thoaua  W.  Olcolt,  Esq.,  has  given  810,01 
to  the  Dudley  Obeerratoiy. 


Fodder  Corn.— The  attention  of  the  reader  is 
called  to  an  excellent  artiele  on  this  subject,  in 
another  column.  It  should  have  been  published  at 
an  earlier  date  j  but  will  he  pieeened  for  refereooe 

the  Monthly  edition  of  the  Farmtr. 
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Far  thi  Ifew  England  Farmer, 

LITTLE  THIH08  BT  THE  WAT-SIDK 

Mr.  Editor: — When  my  hog  is  sick,  I  ^ve 
him  h  pint  of  fresh  lard  in  a  quart  of  new  milk. 
Simmer  until  the  lard  is  melted,  then  giye  it  warm. 
Repeat  this  dose  once  in  6  hours  until  the  hog 
shows  signs  of  recovery. 

TO  PAINT  AN  OLD  HOUSE 

which  requires  much  paint,  I  would  take  2  ouarts 
of  linseed,  (tie  up  in  a  doth)  and  boil  3  or  4  hours 
in  4  ^llons  of  water ;  then  stir  in  whitin|p  until  it  is 
as  thick  as  whitewash  in  a  proper  condition  to  lay ; 
put  it  on  with  a  whitewash  orush.  In  a  few  hours, 
it  will  be  smooth  and  hard,  and  furnishes  a  cheap, 
but  durable  ground  for  a  coat  of  paint 

SAW-DUST  MANURE. 

I  would  cUssuade  any  person  from  using  saw-dust 
in  their  stables  as  litter,  or  as  an  absorbent  in  any 
way.  As  an  absorbent  of  liquid  manures,  its  first 
office  is  to  absorb  a  much  larger  bulk  than  its  own, 
specifically  speaking ;  second,  to  contribute  noth- 
ing to  the  soil,  to  which  it  is  applied,  as  its  union 
with  liquids  prevents  its  decomposition,  as  an  arti- 
ficial heat  is  engendered  by  such  union,  which  de- 
stroys the  liquids ;  titer  which,  the  saw-dust  re- 
mains intact  Meadow  hay,  straw,  muck  or  loam, 
is  much  better,  as  any  of  the  last  named,  when  well 
saturated  with  liquids,  immediately  commences  de- 
composition, by  which  the  whole  mass  is  easily 
made  into  manure.  Our  liouid  manures  are  much 
more  valuable  than  the  hara  excrements,  from  the 
&ct  that  they  contain  the  salts  and  minerals  in  a 
greater  degree,  so  essential  to  a  profitable  improve- 
ment of  our  soil. 

CHIP  DUNG  FOR  MULCHINO  TREES 

also  stands  condemned  on  my  journal.  By  close 
observations,  made  this  season,  I  find  that  the 
worm  that  bores  dry  pines,  and  other  trees,  is  the 
identical  "apple  borer,  and  inhabits  old  logs,  chip 
dung,  and  nearly  every  variety  of  decaying  wooa 
Well  decomposed  muck  is  a  clear  exception  to 
this  class,  and  in  my  npicion,  is  the  very  best  arti- 
cle to  put  about  young  trees,  at  transplanting, 
mixed  with  an  equal  amount  of  well  pulverized 
bam  yard  manure.  I  am  well  persuaded,  from  ex- 
periments made  this  season,  that  one-half  peck 
of  clear  sand,  or  bank  sand,  put  around  the  body 
of  the  tree,  at  the  top  of  Uie  ground,  has  a  strong 
tendency  to  keep  the  borer  away.  Not  one  of 
mine  treated  in  this  way  has  been  injured  this 
season.  I  attribute  the  ravages  of  the  oorer  upon 
our  apple  and  quince  trees,  for  the  past  fifteen 
years,  to  an  absence  of  the  broad  forests  which  once 
covered  this  section  of  country.  Now  the  subject 
is  before  me,  allow  me  to  say  a  few  words  in  rela- 
tion to 

TRANSPLANTING  YOUNG  FRUIT  TREES. 

As  to  the  time  of  setting,  my  method  is  to  do  it 
when  I  have  time  to  do  it  in  the  most  thorough 
manner,  spring  or  fidL  In  process,  I  dig  a  hole  6 
feet  in  oiameter,  and  ij  deep;  putting  the 
loam  by  itself,  and  placing  the  soas  at  the  bottom 
of  the  hole,  bottom  up,  to  form  a  mellow,  penetra- 
ble bed  for  the  roots  of  the  tree.  I  now  take  the 
tree  from  the  nursery,  and  with  a  sharp  knife  trim 
off  all  the  roots  that  itave  been  cut  or  bruised  by 
the  shovel  in  taking  up,  wiUi  a  slanting  cut,  slant- 


ing from  the  bottom  up,  so  that  when  the  tree 
stands  up,  the  angle  cut  upon  the  root,  lies  flat  up- 
on the  ground.  I  now  set  the  tree  upright,  in  the 
centre  of  the  hole,  leaning  a  little  to  the  west,  and 
with  a  watering-pot,  wet  iul  the  little  roots,  so  that 
the  dirt  will  ntiaily  adhere  to  them.  Now  I  take 
some  loam  upon  a  shovel,  finely  pulverized,  and 
shake  it  upon  the  roots  while  wet,  mlkig  all  the  in- 
terstices between  the  roots  with  light,  fine  earth,  bo 
as  to  leave  the  roots  in  their  natural  position  at  the 
nursery  as  much  as  possible.  Put  all  the  loam  dug 
from  tiie  hole  about  the  roots,  then  throw  in  the 
remaining  earth,  careful  not  to  tread  it  down  (as 
many  do)  as  the  light  and  permeable  earth  will  ad- 
mit  dews,  rains,  heat  and  moisture,  more  readily 
than  hard  trodden  earth,  and  will  enable  the  tree 
to  withstand  the  drouth,  and  frost  much  better. 
Set  the  bulby  or  bushy  side  of  the  tree  to  the 
south-west,  to  protect  the  body,  in  a  measure,  from 
the  burning  sun,  and  cold  winter  blasts  which  pre^ 
vail  in  this  section.  When  the  trees  are  set,  mulch 
each  tree  with  a  a  wheelbarrow  load  of  compost, 
made  of  equal  parts  of  compost  and  fine  yard  ma- 
nure. 

P.  S. — ^Before  setting,  if  the  tree  is  large  and 
thrifty,  I  usually  head  in  the  upright  shoots  in  pre^ 
erence  to  cutting  out  some  of  the  mun  branches. 
This  checks  its  upright  growth,  and  induces  it  to 
form  a  more  symmetrical  head  than  it  would  oth- 
erwise do.  Lewis  L.  Pierce. 

EaH  Ja^ffrty,  JV.  ff.,  1856. 


VBBHOHT  STATE  FAIR. 

The  SiXQt  Annual  Agrieultural  Fair  for  the 
State  of  Vermont,  took  place  at  Burlington,  on  the 
9th,  10th,  11th  and  12th  days  of  September.  The 
grounds  were  directly  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Cham- 
plam,  on  a  high  table  land,  level,  and  affording  fine 
opportunities  for  all  the  various  departments  of  the 
exhibition.  The  edge  of  the  bold  bluff  was  skirt- 
ed with  yellow  pines,  checking  the  fresh  breeie 
which  came  across  the  lake,  and  tempering  the  hot 
rays  of  the  sun.  Water  was  brought  to  the  grounds 
in  abundance,  both  for  man  and  beast,  hay  and 
provender  were  plenty,  and  booths,  crowded  with 
all  sorts  of  edibles,  afforded  aliment  for  the  hungry 
and  tired  visitors  who  were  in  attendance  to  the 
number  of  thousands. 

The  weather  was  favorable,  the  roads  in  good 
condition,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  political 
meeting  at  Plattsburg  on  the  second  day,  nothing 
to  prevent  a  numerous  attendance  by  the  people  of 
the  State. 

The  show  of  Hona  made  the  leading  feature  of 
the  occasion,  and  well  may  Vermont  bear  off  the 
palm  in  this  department  of  rural  mdustry.  The 
attention  of  the  country  is  now  turned  to  Veimont 
for  the  best  blood  in  this  noble  animal ;  and  a  sin- 
gle visit  to  the  course  at  this  fair,  would  satisfy 
the  attentive  observer  that  the  reputation  gained 
is  not  a  fictitious,  and  will  not  be  an  ephemeral, 
one.  Prices  ran  high.  $20,000  was  offered  for 
the  well  known  ^horse,  ^than  Allen/'  and  refused, 
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and  $9,600  was  paid  for  a  Black  Hawk  colt  leas 
than  two  yean  old,  to  be  taken  to  Baltimore. 

In  the  department  of  cattle,  the  exhibition  did 
not  reflect  credit  upon  the  productiye  ability  of 
Vermont  The  working  oxen  were  neither  numer- 
ous nor  particularly  excellent.    A  few  bulls  only, 


of  any  blood,  were  remarkable;  and  with  the  ex-  ation  of  ten  or  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  annually, 


The  first  error,  in  our  opinion,  is,  that  the  State 
does  nothing  to  promote  the  objects  of  the  occa- 
sion. It  has  neither  given  the  enterprise  the  ad- 
vantages and  dignity  of  an  ineorporated  body,  nor 
contributed  to  its  means  of  attracting  the  public 
interest.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  appropri- 


ception  of  a  lot  of  cattle  of  mixed  Durham  blood, 
the  property  of  Mr.  Ezra  Meach,  Jr.,  of  Sbelbum 
Point,  Uiere  was  nothing  of  striking  excellence,  in 
numbers.  There  were  a  few  young  milch  cows  of 
fine  appearance,  and  some  yearlings  of  large  size 
and  excellent  points. 

Among  the  Fat  Cattle,  there  were  some  very 
fine.  A  pair  by  B.  P.  Munson,  of  Wallingford,  and 
others  by  G.  W.  Brownell,  of  Williston,  were  a 
credit  to  the  State. 

The  show  of  Sheep  did  not  come  up  to  what  we 
have  seen  in  Vermont  before.    • 

What  butter  and  cheese  we  saw  appeared  to  be 
of  the  highest  excellence ;  but  both  were  meagre 
in  quantity. 

Where  the  women  were  wholly  concerned,  in 
the  department  of  domestic  manufactures,  and  all 
In-door  industry,  there  were  many  evidences  of 
taste  andskilL 

There  was  little  fruit  of  any  kind,  not  as  much 
as  any  single  good  garden  might  show. 

Fine  specimens  of  the  Vermont  marbles  were 
presented,  and  had  been  wrought  with  a  praise- 
worthy skilL  There  were  also  castings,  in  iron,  of 
various  utensils. 

The  department  o/*  machine  andagricuUural  im- 
plements— ^but  especially  of  large  machinery,  such 
as  Lay-presses,  stump-pullers,  and  sowing-machines, 
was  well  represented.  A  seed  sower  presented  by 
Mr.  Hazen  JFillardt  of  Vergennes,  attracted  con 
uderable  attention.  It  was  claimed  to  possess  the 
ability  to  sow  any  seed,  from  the  size  of  a  kernel  of 
com  doim  fo  mustard  seed,  and  sow  it  and  cover 
it  regularly.  The  machine  occupies  a  breadth  of 
some  eight  feet,  has  two  revolving  cylinders,  with 
adjusting  slides  so  as  to  reduce  the  holes  to  any  re- 
quired size.  The  seed  is  covered  by  a  round  stick, 
coming  near  the  ground  and  filled  up  with  spikes 
or  teeth,  about  6  inches  long.  The  cylinders,  and 
this  revolving  harrow,  are  moved  by  gearing  con- 
nected with  the  wheels  and  moved  by  their  motion. 

A  new  Com  Sheller,  patent  of  J.  P.  Smith,  did 
the  work  with  great  rapidity,  and  separated  the 
cobs  from  the  com.  It  is  manufiEustured  by  Jason 
Davenport,  of  Middlebury,  Vt. 

In  some  respects,  the  Sixth  Annual  Agricultural 
Show  of  Vermont  was  surpassingly  attractive;  but 
in  many  others  we  thought  it  greatly  deficient  We 
have  little  fault,  however,  to  find  with  the  officers 
who  conducted  it — they  rather  command  our  admi- 
ration for  their  zeal  and  the  self-sacrificing  spirit 
they  have  manifested  in  this  and  former  years. 


would  soon  replenish  the  State  treasury  to  more 
than  double  that  amount  Then  we  would  suggest 
that  there  be  provided  on  the  grounds  a  mde  build- 
mg  of  sufficient  capacity  to  accommodate  officers, 
reporters,  judges,  and  such  other  persons  as  would 
be  glad  to  dine  together  each  day.  There  ought 
also  to  be,  on  one  of  the  days,  an  address  from  some 
person  engaged  in  agricultural  •pursuits,  and  dur- 
ing its  delivery,  the  course  should  be  kept  clear  of 
horses,  and  efforts  made  to  bring  as  many  as  possi- 
ble within  its  influence.  Then  the  show  of  horses 
—although  it  will  be  the  leading  feature— ^ould 
not  be  allowed  to  overshadow  all  things  else.  Sys- 
tematic effort  should  be  made  to  draw  to  the  Ex- 
hibition the  finest  cattle,  sheep  and  swine  of  the 
State,  and  the  cattle  should  be  groomed  and  made 
to  appear  to  the  best  advantage. 

A  bold  policy  will  be  the  true  one.  The  people 
must  make  an  effort  to  show  their  best  and  in  its 
best  condition.  Vermont  is  capable  of  making  the 
finest  show — all  things  considered — of  any  New 
England  State, — ^but  unless  she  bestirs  herself  in 
all  the  departments  of  the  Exhibition,  she  will 
surely  lose  her  Uuirels  in  everything  but  the  single 
show  of  horses. 

We  would  express  our  obligations  to  the  officers 
of  the  society,  and  the  Hon.  Uabby  Bradley,  for 
their  kind  attentions,  and  to  President  Wheeler  and 
his  interesting  family,  for  the  hospitalities  of  their 
house  during  our  stay  at  Burlington.  Some  other 
matters  connected  with  our  visit  will  be  spoken  of 
hereafter. 


SWALLOWS  AOADTST  FLIES. 

While  on  a  late  visit  to  a  friend's  residence  in 
the  country,  we  were  most  agreeably  surprised  at 
finding  an  unusual  scarcity  of  ffies,  mosquitoes  and 
the  whole  tribe  of  winged  nuisances  which  have 
there  in  years  past  warred  against  peace  and  com- 
fort of  faioth  bipeds  and  quaompeds.  The  change 
was  readily  accoimted  for  upon  learning  the  follow- 
ing facts: — 

Last  May,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  swal- 
lows one  morning  made  their  appearance  and  com- 
menced building  their  nests  under  the  eaves  of  a 
long  new  bam.  As  soon  as  their  operations  were 
discovered  a  cleat  was  nailed  along  the  boards, 
which  was  painted,  and  thus  better  ncilities  afford- 
ed the  swallows  for  attaching  their  nests.  Thus 
encouraged,  the  whole  feathered  company  at  once 
set  to  nest  building,  and  in  three  weeks'  time,  be- 
tween seventy  and  eighty  of  these  mud  fitbrics 
were  completed ;  and  m  about  one  month  more, 
each  of  these  was  occupied  by  from  three  to  six 
tenants.    Your  readers  can  easily  conceive  of  the 
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immenfie  sacrifice  of  insect  life  required  to  feed 
sucD  a  numerous  company.  The  result  has  been 
as  before  stated.  Ada  to  this,  the  joyous  warb- 
lings  from  these  feathered  songsters,  and  what  a 
contribution  of  pleasure  and  comfort  I 

To  legislatures  in  general  and  the  whole  com- 
munity in  particular^  we  say,  encourage  bird  rais- 
ing. Don  t  sufier  wanton  sportsmen  to  enter  your 
fieldp,  and  prey  upon  these  friends  of  man  and 
beast.  Show  your  regard  for  your  own  and  the 
welfare  of  the  community  by  sparing  the  birds. — 
TravtUtr, 

For  the  New  SngUmd  Farmer, 

FODDEB  COBK. 

I  have  observed  frequent  references  in  the  JV*ew 
England  Farmex,  to  an  article  which  I  thus  denom- 
inate, but  as  all  I  have  seen  appear  to  have  been 
from  men  who  were  inquiring,  rather  than  of  those 
who  had  made  full  experiments  in  the  business  of 
growing  this  kind  of  fodder,  I  have  been  induced 
to  forward  the  following  communication,  which  is 
the  result  of  about  fifteen  years  experience. 

I  began  with  common  com  in  drills  three  feet 
apart,  and  let  it  stand  much  too  Ions,  so  that  I  had 
a  large  supply  of  hard  stalks  which  were  useless 
for  fodder.  After  sundry  trials,  I  at  length  came 
to  the  following  results  and  adopted  the  following 
rules. 

1.  Any  kind  of  land  which  is  suitable  for  com,  is 
good  for  the  crop  in  question.  If  it  is  rich,  the 
growth  will  be  so  much  more  rapid  and  luxuriant, 
out  you  may  get  a  good  crop  on  land  of  moderate 
fertility. 

^  2.  My  time  of  sowing  or  planting  is  at  any  pe- 
riod from  early  spring,  to  tne  middle  of  August 
If  at  the  latest  period,  your  land  should  be  in  good 
condition,  and  ^'ou  will  have  a  growth  sufficient 
for  Xhe  best  kmd  of  fodder  by  the  time  of  the 
earliest  frosts.  And  if  it  gets  some  slight  nippings 
it  is  not  fatal,  but  the  sooner  it  is  then  cut  the  bet- 
ter. I  have,  however,  let  patches  stand  till  the 
middle  of  November,  when  the  top  leaves  were 
faded  and  drv.  But  the  body  of  the  stalks  were 
still  good,  anci  I  had  rather  have  them  to  feed  out 
to  milch  cows  than  good  hay  as  a  part  of  Uieir 
food. 

3.  Oil  planting  in  drilla  or  sowing  hroadcasL 
The  drill  system  is  the  best  for  weedy  land,  on 
account  of  the  advantage  of  hoeing,  which  requires 
but  little  labor  if  it  is  done  in  season.  All  imder- 
growth  will  soon  be  overtopped  on  my  mode  of 
cultivation.  When  I  go  for  arills,  eighteen  inches 
apart  is  an  ample  width.  I  have  gone  down  to 
twelve,  but  this  is  too  narrow,  unless  your  land  is 
very  rich.  The  abundance  of  roots  will  be  too 
much  cram})ed,  to  produce  a  sufficient  growth  of 
blades.  In  the  drill  system  you  have  this  advan- 
tage ;  with  a  sickle  or  hand  scythe  you  can  cut 
down  the  rows  in  a  rapid  manner,  and  prepare  for 
curing  and  binding  very  easily.  On  this  plan  the 
corn  IS  dropped  like  peas,  the  average  distance 
should  be  about  three  inches. 

When  I  sow  the  com  broadcast^  four  bushels  to 
the  acre  is  my  general  rule.  If  the  kernels  are 
large  more  seed  should  be  used.  Like  small  grain 
for  fodder,  I  have  found  the  more  that  will  grow 
well,  the  better  it  is  fur  feeding. 

4.  Thi  best  kind  of  seed.  My  rule  is  to  look  out 
for  tlie  best  fiat  com  I  can  fina,  and  avoid  by  all 


means  that  which  has  been  swelled  on  the  vopge, 
as  much  of  it  will  not  come  up.  In  former  years 
I  found  the  Maryland  com  was  better  than  that 
which  came  from  farther  south.  The  kernels,  how 
ever,  are  generally  large,  so  that  fewer  plants  will 
be  obtained  from  a  bushel.  For  a  few  years  past 
I  have  sought  for  the  yellow  western  corn,  that 
comes  by  the  way  of  the  lakes.  The  Jiemels  are 
of  moderate  size,  and  pretty  sure  to  vegetate  if  it 
comes  direct. 

5.  Swed  com  for  fodder.  This  I  have  often 
used,  and  find  it  very  good,  but  still  I  cannot  rec- 
ommend it  in  preference  to  the  gourd  seed  kind, 
as  it  is  called.  The  yield  is  much  less.  It  no 
doubt  contains  more  saccharine  matter,  and  is  more 
delicious  to  the  taste  of  cattle,  and  it  is  well  enough 
to  use  it  in  a  small  way,  but  a  full  foliage  is  easiest 
obtained  from  southern  or  western  seed.  Cattle 
are  fond  enough  of  that,  green  or  .dry. 

6.  Tfke  proper  time  to  cut  this  fodder.  In  my 
early  experiments  I  was  very  apt  to  let  it  stana 
too  long,  so  that  I  lost,  in  the  hardening  of  the  un- 
der growth,  what. I  eained  in  the  upper,  so  that  I 
now  cut  it  so  early  that  most  of  the  stalks  will  be 
eaten,  especially  by  the  aid  of  a  cutter.  But  still 
if  a  portion  of  them  are  left  for  litter,  you  will  get 
more  substantial  fodder  from  the  same  ground 
than  from  dry  small  grain,  minuB  the  leavings. 

Com  in  dnlU  on  good  land  may  be  cropped 
once  or  twice,  according  to  the  luxuriance  of  ita 
growth  before  the  final  cutting.  Where  a  man  has 
but  a  cow  or  two,  these  croppings  will  aid  very 
much  the  supply  of  food,  and  the  yield  of  milk. 
The  way  this  is  done  is  to  grasp  a  handful  of  the 
tops,  and  take  them  off  with  a  stroke,  but  be  care- 
ful not  to  go  down  too  far.  In  a  few  weeks,  where 
the  plants  are  in  vigorous  growth  the  leaves  will 
have  attained  their  former  height  Half  a  bushel 
of  these  leaves  pressed  down  by  hand,  are  a  good 
mess  for  a  cow  instead  of  meaL 

7.  How  to  manage  the  hroeulcast  soteing.  I 
renare  the  ground  the  same  as  for  oats  and  millet, 
t  snould  be  levelled  with  a  harrow,  to  secure  uni- 
formity in  the  disposition  of  the  seed.  But  so  dif- 
ferent is  this  sowing  from  that  of  other  grain,  that 
a  good  sower  will  often  find  it  difficult  to  spread  it 
even  as  he  travels  on.  This  deficiency  may  be 
remedied  by  one  who  has  no  sowing  skiU  following 
after,  and  sup^ying  the  thin  places,  as  they  can 
be  easily  seen.  The  covering  may  be  done  by  a  tooth 
harrow  and  a  brush.  But  I  think  the  better  way 
is  to  use  the  tooth  harrow  twice  in  different  direc- 
tions, and  finish  with  a  roller.  This  prepares  the 
ground  for  the  scythe. 

S,  On  the  curing  of  com  fodder.  This  is  the 
most  difficult  part  of  ^e  whole  operation.  MiQet 
is  a  hard  thing  to  cure,  but  this  kind  of  fodder  is 
much  harder,  as  the  stalks  are  much  larger,  and 
full  of  juice.  In  my  early  experiments  I  carted  it 
out  on  to  grass  land,  principally  to  avoid  the  grit 
which  would  adhere  to  the  leaves  in  case  of  rain. 
But  this  practice  I  long  since  abandoned,  and  let 
the  crop  remain  where  it  grew.  The  grit  will  all 
&11  off  oy  handling,  and  I  found  the  making  wiU 
not  go  on  so  fast  on  grass,  as  the  dry  soiL  A  few 
good  sunny  days  will  prepare  the  fodder  for  being 
gathered  into  a  smaller  compass.  That  whi^ 
comes  from  drills  must  be  gatnered  into  bundles 
for  sheaves,  and  be  opened  and  turned  as  long  aa 
it  is  needfuL  It  is  a  good  plan  as  soon  as  you 
chooaei  after  cutting,  to  bina  up  the  article  into 
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bundles  of  any  Buse,  and  carry  it  home  to  bams  or 
sheds,  or  wherever  it  can  be  safe  from  rain,  and 
then  open  it  and  stand  it  up  around,  or  spread  it  on 
poles  or  any  platform  where  the  air  can  circulate 
underneath.  No  matter  about  the  sun  in  this  po- 
sition ;  the  moisture,  the  great  trouble  to  be  over- 
come, will  gradually  evaporate,  and  the  whole  may 
be  packed  away^  saiely  for  any  length  of  time.  In 
this  way  the  brightest  and  best  fodder  is  obtained. 
The  bundles  left  on  the  ground  may  be  shocked  up 
like  top  stalks,  but  specud  care  should  be  taken  in 
binding  and  cappins  the  shocks,  to  guard  against 
any  water  g^tmg  down  into  the^  bundles,  for  so 
sohd  are  they  when  bound,  that  it  will  not  run 
through,  and  the  moisture  about  the  bands  will  re- 
main to  the  injury  of  the  fodder.  Were  it  not  for 
the  extra  labor  of  dropping  the  seed  in  the  drills, 
1  should  always  follow  ttds  system,  as  more  fodder 
can  be  got  from  the  same  ground  and  it^  is  more 
conveniently  handled  through  every  process.  In  the 
making  of  this  fodder  which  has  been  mowed  the 
same  process  may  be  followed  as  with  clover,  onlv 
it  takes  longer  time.  After  two  days'  sun  it  shoula 
be  put  in  heaps  of  moderate  size,  to  stand  for  a 
few  days.  At  every  opening  and  putting  up  the 
heaps  may  be  made  larger,  till  thev  are  joung 
stacks,  and  then  they  may  be  left  at  discrefion  as 
to  time.  But  as  the  mass  is  very  porous  the  heaps 
should  be  well  covered  with  green  cuttings  or  any 
thing  else. 

T^us  far  I  have  had  respect  to  small  operations 
in  the  fodder  line,  to  the  doings  of  those  who  have 
but  little  land  or  stock.  To  such  I  would  recom- 
mend to  employ  every  spare  patch  on  their  prem- 
ises in  growing  the  fodder  in  question,  to  be  used 
green  or  dry ;  to  plant  the  seed  in  every  nook  and 
comer,  and  particularly  on  head  lands  and  in  out- 
dde  rows  instead  of  potatoes,  which  in  such  situa- 
tions generally  do  but  Uttle,but  the  roots  of  the 
com  here  will  extend  outward  and  make  vifforous 
plants.  A  gpod  late  crop  of  my  favorite  article  may 
be  obtained  immediately  after  oats  which  are  cut 
early  for  fodder,  with  a  slight  dressing  with  guano 
or  ashes  or  some  vigorous  manure. 

9.  Com  fodder  compared  with  good  hay  for  mak- 
ing milL  1  have  often  tried  the  experiment,  with 
a  result  in  favor  of  the  former.  But  many  say 
we  win  plant  our  land  with  our  com  in  our  old 
way,  ana  then  we  get  the  pain  and  fodder  too. 
This  is  true,  but  the  fodder  is  far  inferior  and  but 
about  one-tenth  as  much.  And  besides,  a  good 
growth  of  fodder  may  be  had  on  land,  where  tnere 
would  be  but  a  meagre  yield  of  common  com. 

10.  Green  com  slalka  are  injxuioua  to  ndlch  cows. 
This  idea  was  referred  to  by  a  writer  in  the  Farmer 
last  year.  Although  this  old  tradition  has  been 
nullified  by  all  my  experience,  yet  to  get  the  opin- 
ion of  others  I  inquired  of  a  milk  man  for  hia  ex- 
perience in  his  business.  His  answer  was  to  this 
effect :  "I  grow  a  large  amount  of  sweet  com  on 
purpose  for  my  cows,  and  begin  to  feed  it  out  as 
soon  as  it  will  do  to  cut,  and  continue  to,  so  long  as 
it  continues  green,  and  I  plant  at  different  times. 
This  practice  I  have  continued  for  years,  in  &ce  of 
the  old  notion  of  drving  up  the  milk.  To  test  this 
question,"  continued  he,  "let  a  cow  break  into  a  field 
of  green  com,  when  of  course  she  will  nl  all  she 
wants,  but  who  ever  found  she  gave  less  milk  for  it  P 
Instead  of  any  injury  from  green  com  fodder  for 
my  cows,  I  consider  it  among  the  best  articles  I 
can  get  for  soil  feeding,  and  for  hel{)iDg  out  my 
short  pastures  in  dry  times." 


Farmers  who  have  an  ample  supply  of  mowing 
lands  have  less  inducement  to  go  for  this  fodder, 
Jbut  even  in  that  case,  they  will  see  their  account  in 
it  in  part  at  least,  for  their  cows,  green  or  dir. 
From  no  grain  can  so  much  per  acre  be  obtained. 

11.  Com  fodder  for  horses.  Through  all  the  south 
and  we^t,  where  grass  does  not  grow  naturally  as 
with  us,  com  hlades,  as  the  leaves  are  called,  consti- 
tute the  principal  fodder  for  horses,  as  well  as 
other  stock.  Tnese  leaves  are  stripped  off  when 
green,  and  cured  and  done  up  much  as  top  stUks 
are  managed  with  us.  In  seasons  when  tne  grass 
crop  will  evidently  be  short,  much  may  be  done  to 
help  the  deficiency  by  the  sowing  of  com,  which  * 
may  be  done  after  it  is  certain  the  failure  will  take 
place.  But  where  I  can  have  my  choice  I  get  this 
fodder  ready  for  cutting  while  the  sun  shines  with 
full  power,  as  the  makine  of  it  is  attended  with 
more  ease  and  less  hazard.  AGBicoiiA. 


UHITED  STATES  AOEICULTURAL  SO- 

CIETT. 

Oppxci  160  CBisnnnp  Stkibt,  Philadilpbu. 

The  Fourth  Annual  Exhibidon  of  the  United 
States  Agricultural  Society  will  be  held  at 
PowELTON,  (Philadelphia,)  on  Tuesday,  Wednes* 
day,  Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday,  October  7th« 
8th,  9th,  10th  and  11th. 

Premiums  from  Twentt-Fivb  to  Two  Hun- 
dred Dollars,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to 
Fourteen  Thousand  Dollars,  will  be  offered  for 
the  various  classes  of  Domestic  Animals,  Fruits, 
American  Wines,  Veeetables,  Grainsi  and  Agricul- 
tural Implements  ana  Machinery. 

A  Local  Committee  at  Philadelphia,  represent* 
in^  the  various  branches  of  Industry,  has  been  ap- 
pomted  to  co-operate  with  the  officers  of  the  socie- 
ty, in  perfecting  arrangements  for  the  Exhibitioii. 
Fieteen  Thousand  Dollars  have  been  guaran- 
teed to  meet  expenses.  This  material  aid,  coupled 
with  the  excellence  of  the  selected  location,  and 
the  large  amount  of  Premiums  offered,  induces  the 
expectation  that  the  Exhibitioti  of  1856  will  be  su- 
perior to  any  of  its  predecessors. 

A  Grand  Agricultural  Banquet,  in  which  ladies, 
as  well  as  gentlemen,  will  participate,  will  take 
place  on  Friday,  October  lOtb,  when  distinguished 
gentlemen  will  address  the  assemblage. 

Favorable  arrangements  with  the  various  rail- 
roads for  the  transportation  of  Stock  and  other  ar- 
ticles are  in  progress,  the  terms  of  which  wiU  be 
given  on  appucation  at  the  office. 

The  List  of  Entries,  the  Awards  of  Premiums, 
and  the  Proceedings,  will  be  published  in  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  Society  for  1856. 

The  Premium  List,  with  the  Regulations  and 
Propamme  of  the  Exhibition,  will  be  furnished  on 
apphcadon  to  Mr.  John  M'Gowan,  Assistant  Sec- 
retarv  of  the  United  States  Agricultural  Society, 
160  Chestnut  Street,  (Rooms  of  the  Philadelphia 
Agricultural  Society,)  or  by  addressmg  the  Secre- 
tary, at  Boston. 

Marshall  P.  Wilder,  PreaidenL 

WiLLiAH  S.  Kinq,  Secretary, 

Sept.  1st,  1856. 

Effect  of  Hard  Water  upon  Animals.— 
Horses  have  an  instinctive  love  of  soft  water,  and 
refuse  hard  wateri  if  they  can  possibly  get  the  form- 
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er.  Hard  water  produces  a  rough  and  staring  coat 
to  horses,  and  renders  them  liable  to  gripes. — 
Pigeons  also  refuse  hard  water,  if  they  can  obtain 
access  to  soft.  Geghom  states  that  hard  water  in 
Minorca  causes  diseases  in  certain  animalB,  especial- 
It  sheep.  So  much  are  race-horses  influenced  by 
the  quality  of  the  water,  that  it  is  not  unfre^uttit 
to  carry  a  supply  of  soft  water  to  the  locabty  in 
which  the  mce  is  to  take  niace,  lest  there  being 
only  hArd  water,  the  horses  snould  lose  condition. 

Mr.  Youatt,  in  his  book  called  ''The  Horse,"  re- 
marking on  the  desirableness  of  soft  water  for  the 
horse,  says : — ^''Instinct  or  experience  has  made  the 
horse  himself  conscious  of  this,  for  he  will  never 
drink  hard  water  if  he  has  access  to  soft  he  will 
leave  the  most  transparent  water  of  a  well  for  a  riv- 
er, although  the  water  may  be  turbid,  and  even  for 
the  muddiest  pooL"  And  again,  in  another  place  he 
says :  "Hard  water,  drawn  iresh  from  the  well,  will 
assuredly  make  the  coat  of  a  horse  unaccustomed 
to  it  stare,  and  will  not  unfrequently  gripe  or  fur- 
ther injure  him." 

For  the  New  Bn/Hand  Parmer. 

THE  SEASON  AHD  CHOPS. 

Mb.  Editor  : — On  returning  home,  after  sever- 
al months'  absence,  by  reason  of  ill-health,  I  find 
the  complaint  general  among  the  cultivators  of  this 
neighborhood  that  their  crops  are  much  less  per- 
fect than  was  anticipated.  The  j|;eneral  reason 
assigned  is,  superabundance  of  moisture.  Within 
the  last  two  months  there  has  fallen  about  as  much 
rain  at  there  usually  falls  in  an  entire  year.  The 
consequence  is,  many  of  the  crops  are  literally 
drowned  out ;  and  what  are  not,  fail  to  ripen  in  a 
sound  condition.  Potatoes,  for  instance,  are  en^ 
tirely  defective.  Onions,  not  more  than  two-thirds 
of  a  crop,  where  a  large  yield  was  anticipated. 
Rye,  less  than  half  the  usual  (quantity  of  matured 
grain.  Com,  much  stalks  but  imperrect  ears.  Ap- 
ples, none  to  speak  of.  Grasses,  much  grown,  but 
a  large  part  spoilt  in  making.  Aftd  so  generally 
with  all  the  produc^  of  this  abundant  season. — 
Heretofore,  we  have  suffered  from  a  want  of  mois- 
ture ;  the  present  season  from  a  superabundance  of  it. 

SovihDanv€r8,  Sept.  12,  1866.  • 

Remarks. — We  have  travelled  over  a  large  ex- 
tent of  country  since  the  middle  of  August,  and 
find  the  crops,  as  stated  by  our  correspondent,  sad- 
ly afbcted  by  the  rains. 


and  enterprising  minds  and  bodies  to  the  now  hon- 
orable occupation  of  farming.  This  is  the  ultimate 
alternative.  I  expect  under  these  drcumstancee 
to  be  respected  yet.  E.  J.  w. 

fVeeloum^  Mass, 


Fijr  the  New  England  Parmer. 

WET  DOHT  TOU  SELL  TOUB  FARM? 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^This  question  was  asked  me  by 
a  neighbor,  after  reading  your  travels  in  New 
Hampshire,  and  glancing  at  the  ''Farms  for  Sale.'' 
I  have  a  reason  for  not  selling — without  mention- 
ing a  thousand  truljr  logical  arguments  which  give 
more  favor  to  farnung  than  any  other  profession^ 
which  I  will  state.  If  people  continue  to  be  vul- 
gar enough  to  eat,  ana  the  country  becomes  too 
vulgar  for  a  decent  young  man  to  remain  in  it,  I 
see  no  other  alternative  tnan  this,  that  fiums  will 
be  plenty  and  cheap  for  ccf*A,  and  provision  will  be 
hign  for  cash,  and  a  general  sta^ation  in  business 
will  turn  the  rich  men  of  the  cities  to  purchasing 
farm^,  and  for  the  future   to  bend  their  intclli'-rcnt 


EXTRACTS  AVD  REPLIES. 

THE  YELLOW  LOCUST. 

I  wish  you  would  state  where  yellow  locust  seeds 
are  to  be  had — the  best  time  to  plant  them — ^how 
long  the  seeds  are  to  be  soaked,  and^how  valaable 
the  yellow  locust  tree  is.  j.  w. 

JSTewporty  AT.  H.,  1856. 

Remarks. — Our  correspondent  is  referred  to  the 
Monthly  Farmer  for  1854,  for  several  articles  on 
this  subject  See  pages  48,  265, 479  and  482.  Mr* 
S.  Cune,  *of  Brattleboro',  Vt,  writes  the  Couniiy 
GerUUman: 

"I  will  tell  you  how  I  managed  to  get  a  grove  of 
yellow  Locust  trees.  Alraut  twenty  }'ear8  ago  I 
sowed  half  a  pound  of  locust  seeds  in  beds,  the 
same  as  I  sow  beets  or  carrots.  I  prepared  my 
seed  by  pouring  hot  water  on  it  and  letting  it  stand 
a  few  hours.  The  next  spring,  I  took  up  my  seed- 
ling trees,  and  set  them  out  on  a  piece  of  ground 
that  was  so  poor  that  it  would  hardly  tun  over. 
I  plowed  some  furrows  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  anartt 
laid  the  roots  of  my  seedling  trees  into  them,  about 
two  feet  apart,  covered  them  with  my  hoe,  righted 
them  u])  with  ray  hands,  and  let  them  go  without 
further  cultivation.  At  this  time  I  have  a  beauti- 
ful grove  of  trees,  straight  and  thrifty,  and  many 
of  tnem  long  enough  for  fence  posts.  The  efie<^ 
on  the  land  is  wonderful.  It  produces  ten  times 
the  feed  it  did  before  the  trees  were  set  out. — 
When  I  took  possession  of  my  farm,  I  found  that 
acre  had  been  skinned,  nntil  it  was  almost  worth- 
less. Now  it  produces  double  the  feed  of  any  acre 
of  pasture  I  have.  I  take  no  little  pride  in  show- 
ing my  tree^i  and  the  luxuriant  growth  of  white 
clover  under  them." 

nUBBARD  SQUASH. 

Mr.  Editor: — I  would  respectfully  refer  Mr. 
Robert  D.  Weeks,  or  any  other  person  desirous  of 
obtaining  seed  of  the  Hubbard  squash,  to  J.  L. 
Gould,  Esq.,  of  Bridgeport,  Ct  I  would  gladly 
supply  that  gentleman  directly,  but  all  our  spare 
seea  were  reserved  for  Mr.  Qould,  and  forwarded 
accordingly.  Mr.  O.  has  entered  largely  on  their 
cultivation  the  present  season,  and  should  the  sea- 
son prove  propitious,  after  November  next,  he  will 
supply  parties  desiring  it,  with  good  seed,  at  a  fair 
pnce.  I  have  Mr.  Gould's  authority  for  making 
this  statement.  Yours  respectfully, 

J.  J.  H.  Gbegort. 

MarbUhead,  Mass.f  1856. 

UOW  TO  CURE  FODDER  CORN. 

Mr.  Editor  : — In  the  first  place,  get  a  stick  that 
has  two  sticks  inserted  at  rignt  angles  at  the  top. 
Insert  it  in  the  ground,  after  stooking  the  com 
draw  the  stick  out ;  then  let  it  stand  as  you  would 
field  corn.  Draw  the  com  round,  and  then  draw 
it  over.    Stook  a  little  this  year,  and  try  it. 

Mc'ffdd,  l«oC.  Wm.  S.vLiSTJiT.T. 


1856. 
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WASHING  MACHINfi — QABDENEB'S  TEXT-BOOK — 
FEASS — PEACHES. 

Do  you  know  of  any  washinj^  machine  that  saTes 
enoueh  labor  to  make  it  an  object  to  procure  one  P 
Are  tney  .preferable  to  washing  fluids  r  If  so,  why  ? 
Which  is  the  best  kind,  and  how  do  the  floatmg 
ball  machines  work  ? 

Is  Schneck's  Gardener's  Text  Book  better  adapt- 
ed to  this  part  of  the  country  than  Buist  on  the 
Kitchen  Garden?  Do  Beurre  Clarigeau  pears 
hang  well  on  the  tree  P  Which  is  the  best  kind  of 
early  watermelon  P  Which  the  best  very  early  and 
latepeaches ?  A  Subscriber. 

Ftuhbvrg,  SepL,  1856. 

Remarks. — ^Mr.  W.  Wheeler,  of  Acton,  Mass., 
is  the  manufacturer  of  a  washing  machine  which  is 
constantly  in  use  in  our  family,  and  will  not  be  dis- 
pensed with  Tery  soon — so  say  the  women. 


WOOL,  POTATOES  AKD  CHEESE. 

A  correspondent  sends  us  a  letter,  with  samples 
of  wool,  and  requests  us  to  see  some  of  the  manu- 
fiicturers,  and  ascertain  what  they  will  pay  for 
2,000  pounds  of  it ;  also,  what  he  can  get  for  po- 
tatoes, peas  and  cheese,  and  who  are  the  honest 
men  to  whom  he  can  consign  his  goods !  Dunder 
and  blitzen !  O,  for  the  head  of  a  Hydra,  and  the 
hands  of  a  Briareus — if  we  only  had  them,  how 
we'd  make  the  wool  fly !  Wool  and  cheese,  pota- 
toes and  peas.  Now  we  are  one  of  the  cleverest 
and  most  accommodating  persons  in  the  world ; 
we  never  could  see  a  child  in  trouble,  but  would 
leave  a  good  dinner  to  run  and  tend  it  j  never  heard 
a  maiden  sigh,  but  felt  as  though  we  must  go  and 
whisper  consolation  in  her  ear,  and  never  saw  a 
horse  going  to  market  with  his  master's  potatoes 
and  peaft,  but  we  had  a  mind  to  take  a  part  of  the 
creature's  load  on  our  own  back.  But  what  shall 
we  do  P  A  hundred  letters  a  day,  sometimes,  and 
only  one  poor  head  to  decipher  them  all.  Some  of 
them  are  in  the  Arabic,  and  some  in  the  Sanscrit, 
we  suppose,  for  we  don't  know  what  else  they  can 
be.  Really,  good  friend,  we  wish  we  were  a  huck- 
ster or  a  commission  merchant,  for  your  sake ;  but 
as  we  are  not,  must  refer  you  to  the  hosts  of  either 
that  flock  about  North  and  South  Market  Streets 
in  Boston.  One  thing  is  certain,  the  sample  of 
wool  is  very  fine,  and  Hhe  manufacturer"  may 
know  where  to  find  it  by  calling  at  this  office.  We 
have  no  doubt  the  cheese,  potatoes  and  peas  are, 
also.  

LIME  AND  POTATOES. 

I  have  several  times  noticed  that  where  potatoes 
are  planted  on  dressing  which  contains  a  portion  of 
lime,  or  old  plastering,  they  are  much  aflected  with 
the  rot ;  whilst  those  in  the  same  field  where  lime 
is  not  used,  are  perfectly  sound.  Having  some  po- 
tatoes accidentally  left  on  a  board  which  had  been 
whitewashed,  for  a  few  days,  on  examination  I 
found  those  on  the  board  entirely  worthless  with 
tho  rot,  v.-hi!o  snme  in  a  dish  near  by,  that  had  oth- 


erwise been  treated  in  the  same  way,  were  perfectly 
sound.  Should  this  save  for  one  or  your  numerous 
readers,  a  single  mess  of  potatoes,  my  object  will  be 
accomplished.  A.  A.  Wells. 

Kennebimk,  Septf  1856. 

ABOUT  preserving. 

In  preserving  green  Com,  mine  was  put  up  in  tin 
cans,  boiling  hot,  and  sealed  while  the  cans  were 
hot,  and  yet  became  sour.  I  wish  you  would  give 
us  such  information  as  will  reach  the  pockets  of  ^e 
poor.  Give  us  the  best  receipt  for  making  to- 
mato ketchup,  pickling  cucumbers,  and  you  will 
much  oblige  many  of  your  subscribers. 

A  Subscriber. 

CABBAGES  CTUMP  FOOTED. 

Will  you,  er  some  of  your  correspondents,  in- 
form me  how  to  prevent  cabbages  from  growing 
stump  footed.  Formerly  it  was  a  very  easy  mat- 
ter to  raise  cabbages,  but  of  late  years,  the  roots 
become  covered  with  knobs,  which  destroy  the 

growth  of  the  top,  and  prevent  their  heading.    I 
ave  tried  them  on  different  soils,  with  diflerent 
maninres,  but  nothing  seems  to  remedy  the  evil.    I 
am  satisfied  the  excrescences  are  not  formed  by  a 
worm,  nor  by  any  particular  manure.       H.  D.  J. 
Uphny  Jhtgwty  1856. 


BOYS'  DEPARTMENT. 


''WHERE  THERE'S  A  WILL,  THERE'S 

AWAY." 

Henry  Burgett  was  not  quite  twelve  years  of  age 
when  his  father  died ;  and  rast  as  his  tears  fell  when 
he  knew  that  his  kind  papa  would  be  with  him  no 
more,  he  wept,  if  possible,  more  violently,  when  his 
mother  told  him  they  mu|t  leave  the  pretty  cot- 
tage, the  only  home  they  had  ever  known,  and  that 
hereafter  he  was  to  live  witK  fttrmer  Howard. 

"We  are  poor,  Henry,"  she  caid,  "v^rypoor,  and 
young  as  you  are,  mv  boy,  you  must  now  earn  your 
own  support  But  keep  up  a  stout  heart,  you  can 
do  it.  Fie  on  those  tears !"  and  she  turned  hastily 
that  he  might  not  perceive  the  grief  that  was  pierc- 
ing her  own  soul. 

Parmer  Howard  was  a  hard  master,  and  a  sorry 
time  had  poor  Henry  during  the  long  summer  days 
that  succeeded  this  interview  with  ms  mother,  it 
was  work,  with  no  relaxation,  from  the  earliest  dawn 
until  the  twilight  had  quite  faded.  Often  did  his 
courage  ftdl,  and  despondency  and  indolence  urge 
him  to  stop,  but  a  stem  necessity  was  on  him,  he 
must  do  or  starve ;  and  hence  he  kept  at  it,  weari- 
ly enough  to  be  sure,  until  the  last  apple  was  in  the 
cellar,  the  last  ear  of  corn  in  the  crib,  and  all  things 
secured  against  the  winter,  with  the  most  pains- 
taking thoroughness. 

The  winter,  tardy  as  its  approach  appeared  to 
Henry,  came  at  last,  with  its  three  months  privi- 
lege of  school,  and  its  glorious  long  evenings  that 
he  might  spend  as  he  chose,  with  no  spectres  of 
huge  heaps  of  com  to  husk,  or  vast  field^  of  pota- 
toes to  dig,  looming  up  in  the  distance. 

How  well  those  hours  for  study  were  improved, 
or  how  highly  prized,  the  bright  light  which  the 
blazing  pine  splinter  shed  from  the  attic  window, 
un^il  V't^'^  i»>i  t'l.G  ho'ir  of  t'.v<'^v'^,  r.^''-:ht  trll.     (A 
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pine  splinter,  because  the  mistress  was  a  careful 
soul,  and  saved  the  candle-ends  to  light  Henry  to 
bed.)  He  advanced  with  surprising  rapidity  in  his 
studies,  and  what  wonder  ?  Ardent,  persevering  ef- 
fort was  never  unsuccessfuL  When  the  spring  came 
he  was  quite  master  of  the  Latin  grammar,  and  was 
beginning  to  read  in  this  language  with  some  de- 
gree of  ease.  The  summer,  witn  its  wearisome 
round  of  duties,  could  not  damp  his  desire  for 
knowledge.  Every  spare  moment  was  carefully 
Feized  and  sedulou^y  employed  in  his  faivorite 
study. 

l^e  winter  came  again,  and  with  gleeful  heart 
Henry  bounded  away  to  the  village  school.  On 
the  way  a  classmate  overtook  him;  one  who  had 
>  often  jeepcd  him  for  his  bashfulness,  and  plain, 
homespun  attire,  and  who,  with  every  advantage, 
had  uninterruptedly  pursued  his  studies. 

<'Ha,  ha,  how  are  you,  Hal?"  said  he;  "don't 
you  wish  you  could  read  all  that  P"  triumphantly 
holding  up  a  Latin  Reader,  and  spreading  his  palm 
complacently  over  the  open  page.  Henry  kept  his 
own  counsel,  and  together  they  proceeded  toward 
the  school-house. 

Soon  after  the  opening  of  the  morning  exercis- 
es, the  class  in  Latin  was  called  to  the  recitation 
bench. 

**Henrj',"  said  the  master,  "I  think  yon  will  not 
be  able  to  go  on  with  the  class  you  were  in  last 
winter,  you  must  fall  back  with  tlie  beg^ners." 

''I  should  like  to  enter  the  Virgil  class,  Sir." 

"Virgil  class !  Nonsense,  boy,  you  could  not  read 
one  word.  Just  let  me  see  now,"  opening  the  book 
and  placing  it  in  his  hand. 

"How  far  shall  I  read  ?" 

"As  far  as  you  can,"  replied  the  master,  with  a 
sharp  twinkle  of  his  gray  eyes,  and  an  involuntar}' 
sarcastic  smile. 

Henry  commenced  unhesitatingly  to  read,  and 
had  turned  the  first,  second  and  third  leaves  before 
the  master  had  sufficitotly  recovered  from  his  sur- 
prif^e  to  arrest  him.     ' 

"Stop,  sir  1    Where  did  you  learn  all  this  ?** 

Henry  told  him  where.  Taking  him  by  the  arm, 
the  master  led  him  to  the  centre  of  the  room,  and 
placing  his  hand  upon  his  head,  said : 

"Attention,  boys ;  here  is  a  hero ;  a  greater  con- 
queror than  was  Giesar  or  Napoleon.  Give  him  a 
round ;  three  times  three,  now," 

Cheerily,  heartily,  rang  out  that  applause,  pene- 
trating the  farthest  recesses  of  that  time-worn 
building,  making  the  windows  fairly  shake  again. 
What  a  proud  day  was  that  for  Henry !  How  his 
neart  leaped  and  almost  bounded  out  of  his  bo- 
som— how  the  boys  shook  hands  and  envied  him — 
how  the  girls  nodded  and  blinked  their  pretty  eyes 
at  him ;  ne  has  not  yei  forgotten,  and  although  at 
the  ])resent  time  the  laurels  of  a  country's  regard 
are  clustering  thick  about  his  brow,  he  often  says, 
"That  was  the  victory  of  my  life.  It  was  at  farmer 
Howard's  I  learned  to  labor  unflinchingly  for  a  giv- 
en end." 

Children,  this  is  no  fane;  sketch.  Such  a  lad  as 
1  have  described  really  existed,  and  from  his  exam- 
ple may  we  not  learn  to  plant  for  ourselves  elevated 
standards,  and  never  give  over  until  we  have  mas- 
tered every  obstacle  and  reached  our  aim? 

It  is  not  always  lessons  to  be  learned,  or  wood- 
piles to  be  demolished  or  rebuilt.  There  are  bad 
hearts  to  govern,  vicious  inclinations  to  restrain, 
seldsh  diitpositions  to  be  overcome ;  many,  many 


wrongs  to  be  righted.  There  is  room  for  a  life 
long  kbor  in  our  own  hearts.  Up  then,  my  young 
friends,  with  a  strong  purpose  of  life.  Shrink  not 
at  the  sight  of  difficulty.  Remember  that  "where 
there's  a  will,  there's  a  way,"  and  that  pefsevrrance 
is  a  sure  guaranty  of  success. — AT*  K  mdependtnL 


LiVDIES'  DEPARTMENT. 


For  ih»  A'ecT  Rutland 

FEUIT  PIES. 

I  have  peen  a  statement  going  the  rounds  of  the 
papers,  and  yours  amongst  the  rest,  I  think — ^that 
fruit  pies  should  never  be  made  with  an  under 
crust.  Now  I  want  to  tell  you  my  plan,  which  I 
think  far  better,  and  much  more  convenient  than  to 
dLsh  out  with  a  spoon.  I  often  make  both  crusts 
of  the  Fame,  and  confiider  them  much  more  healthy 
to  set  before  my  family,  yes,  and  company  too,  than 
a  fosluonable  crust,  though  it  does  not  /ooik  quite 
as  nice.  Take  sour  milk  and  cream,  with  a  little 
salt,  and  saleratus  enough  to  sweeten,  mix  quick, 
roll  thin,  and  when  ready  to  put  the  fruit  on,  set  in 
the  stove  oven,  till  it  has  time  to  nse,  and  bake 
slightly — then  proceed  in  the  usual  way.  Cream 
of  tartar  may  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  sour  milk ; 
and  a  little  butter,  or  lard,  for  cream. 

H.  BabijOw. 

Black  Lace. — ^The  brown  hue,  frequently  pet^ 
ceptible  in  black  lace,  if  occasioned  merely  by  duat, 
may  be  removed  by  the  followmg  simple  process : 
Sterp  the  lace  in  porter  which  has  stood  lon^ 
enough  to  become  sUghtly  stale.  Dab  it  about  in 
a  basin  until  perfectly  soaked ;  then  press  out  the 
liquid  by  squeezing,  carefully  avoiding  wringioff, 
which  would  tear  or  fray  the  lace.  After  sti^cE- 
ing  it  to  its  proper  width,  pin  it  out  to  dry.  This 
will  bo  found  preferable  to  the  use  of  gum-water 
for  imparting  to  the  lace  the  requisite  degree  of 
stiffening  or  dressing,  and  will  make  it  appear  as 
beautiful  as  when  new. 


To  Clean  Kid  Gloybs  op  any  Color.— Take 
white  soap  and  make  a  very  thick  "lather"  with  a 
soft  brush,  such  as  gentlemen  use  in  shaving,  and 
put  the  glove  upon  the  hand ;  cover  it  with  the 
*' lather"  and  rub  it  off  quickly  with  a  clean  flannel 
till  it  is  dry.  Repeat  tne  process  till  the  glove  is 
clean,  being  careful  that  it  is  done  so  qmckly  as 
not  to  saturate  the  kid,  and  **it  will  look  as  nice 


new. 


Preserved  Fish. — When  the  Russians  desire 
to  keep  fish  perfectly  fresh,  to  be  carried  a  long 
journey  in  a  not  climate,  the]f  dip  them  into  hoi 
beeswaXf  which  acts  like  an  air-tight  covering.-^ 
In  this  way  they  are  taken  to  Malta,  perfectly 
sweet  even  in  summer. 


Holes  in  Pies. — Persons  who  are  in  the  habit 
of  making  pies  during  fruit  season,  should  not  make 
a  hole  in  the  top  of  their  pies.  B v  leaving  the 
crust  whole  the  juice  is  made  to  boil  quicker,  and 
thus  the  fruit  is  well  done  without  the  crust  being 
burnt.    The  same  result  applies  to  meat  pies. 
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ill  (he  Kiudj  1e*TCi 

Tb>  IMTCI  look  blTRD,  tbln,  KBd  Oold, 

BsurUti  the  iBTkenlDg  tc>BpeM>(  rnnrn. 
Tba  boBUi  inadcn  bj  Uh  Hold, 

Bf  bHili,  mod  Ml,  u>d  mgnuUiii  brony- 
B7  Ull,  ud  dlle,  •nd  liTei  head, 
Wben  tba  dod  Irani  flod  a  brd, 
HceUe,  and  (ir«T,  asd  lataT-nd." 

^  OTEUBEB,  in  New 

r  Engltuid,  u  often  a 

j  month    of    bright 

■uni  and  loft 

!It  hoi  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  bluateier, 
of  Iwing  fitful,  and 
gloomy,  and  uncer- 
tam.  But  for  nan; 
ynn  paat  this  bai 
not  been  the  ca«e 
foi  the  former  hai 
been  able  to  porme 
his  out-^oor 
neia  with  pleasure 
■ofit.  It  U  ceitainljr 
«ble  month,  and  will 
(ues  juitiiy  the  deaorip. 
Titer  whom  we  quots 
I  have  DOW  ahed  thur 

,  —  „-im  of  the  meadows  if 

withered;  darkoloods  gather  in  the  sky j  the  rain 
lUIi  in  heaTj  ahowers  j  the  roads  are  impaired, 
sod  walUog  abroad  is  almost  impracticable,  ^e 
man  who  has  no  resources  in  himself,  murmun 
ftis  change ;  lut  the  philosopher  oontemplatei 
with  satisfkctiori.  The  sere  leaves  and  withered 
graaa,  moistened  by  the  antumnal  rains,  form  a  rich 
manure  to  fertilize  the  land.  Tliis  oonsideratioD, 
and  the  sweet  expectation  of  spring,  naturally 
ought  to  exdte  our  gratitude  for  the  tender  cares 
of  our  Creator,  and  inspire  us  with  a  perfect  ctmfi- 
dence  in  him.  Whilst  the  earth  has  lost  its  beauty 
and  external  chsrm*,  and  is  exposed  to  the 


man  of  those  it  has  nourished  and  delighted,  it  has 
oommeoced  its  labors  anew,  and  is  busily  employed 
in  secret  working  fbr  the  ftiture  good  of  the  crea- 

There  is  a  chord  in  every  bosom  which,  if  prop- 
erly tuned,  beats  iu  harmony  with  all  the  varying 

ipeets  of  nature,  with  the  surly  blasts  of  autumn, 
as  readily  as  with  the  soft  sunshine  and  fragrant 
lireath  of  summer.  St  I^erre  says,  "beneficent  na- 
ture converts  all  her  plienomena  into  so  many 
sources  of  pleasure  to  mang  and  if  we  attend  to  her 
procedmn,  it  will  be  found  that  her  most  oommcm. 
appearances  are  the  most  agreeable.  I  enjoy  ple»- 
example,  when  I  see  old  mossy  walls 
dripping,  and  hear  the  whistling  of  the  win^  min- 
gled with  the  battering  of  the  rain.  These  melan-  - 
choly  sounds,  in  the  night  time,  throw  me  into  n. 
profound  repose.  In  bid  weather^  the  senti- 
ment of  my  human  misery  is  tranqniiiied  by  seeing 
wldle  I  am  under  cover ;  by  hearing  the 
wind  blow  violently,  while  I  am  eomfoitably  in 
bed.  I,  in  this  case,  enjoy  a  negative  felicity. — 
With  tins  are  afterwards  blended  some  of  those 
of  the  divinity,  the  perception  of  which 
communicates  such  exquinte  pleasure  to  the  soul. 
It  looks  as  if  nature  were  then  conforming  to  my 
ntuation,  like  a  sympathieing  friend.  She  ie,  be- 
udes,  at  all  times  so  interesting,  under  whatever  as- 
pects she  exhibits  herself,  that  when  it  rains,  I 
think  I  see  a  beaatifbl  woman  in  tears.  She  seems 
to  me  more  beautiful,  the  more  she  wears  the  ap- 
pearance of  affliction." 

llie  farmer  has  been  too  little  ia  the  habit  of 
looking  St  Hfb  in  these  varied  aspects.  He  forgets 
that  he  is  what  kU  mind  malxt  lam;  that  when 
comfortable  ciicum stances — not  affluent— 
of  a  thousand,  or  tens  of  thousands 
more,  can  add  nothing  to  hit  real  happineu.  All, 
after  that,  depends  upon  his  own  state  of  mind.  If 
he  reflects  upon  the  natural  phemomena  about  him, 
and  occamonally  reveals  his  thoughts  to  the  family 
circle,  there  will  soon  spring  up  the  most  delight- 
'ul  eompanionship  smong  them )  all  will  advanec. 
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in  scientific  knowledge,  books  will  be  introduced  |  please— -and  they  should  have  xacks  and  be  fed 
and  studied,  and  a  sweet  serenity  and  calm  con-  der  cover  in  stormy  weather. 


tentment  of  mind  will  pervade  the  whole  house- 
hold. This  is  true  wealth ;  a  wealth  of  which  he 
cannot  be  robbed,  so  long  as  reason  holds  her  sway. 
Corporations  may  refuse  dividends,  and  banks  their 
discounts,  but  they  cannot  reach  that  mine  of  wealth 
locked  up  in  the  recesses  of  his  own  thoughts. — 
They  will  not  be  obliged  to  roam  for  subjects  of 
contemplation,  for  he  finds  them  in  his  daily  walks 
ever  new,  varying  and  instructive. 

JVbvem&^r  commences  the  period  which  offers  the 
ikrmer  the  opportunity  for  this  particular  depart- 
ment of  farming.  Will  he  not  embrace  and  im- 
prove it?  Will  he  not  remember  that  knoteUdge 
iipouper  to  him,  as  well  as  to  the  mechanic  or  law- 
yer P  Does  he  not  confess  that  the  skilful  plow- 
man, or  he  that  best  sows  his  grains  and  grass  seed, 
or  tends  his  nursery  and  orchard,  stands  the  best 
chance  to  make  the  most  money  ?  The  money  ad- 
vantage ought  to  settle  the  question  with  all— but 
when  connected  with  the  other,  it  leaves  no  room 
for  indedsion. 

Abvem&er,  however,  demands  a  variety  of  hand- 
work, as  well  as  head-work. 

FxTEL  AND  Timber. — ^In  district  where  snows 
lie  deep,  it  is  difficult  to  chop  and  collect  wood  or 
timber ;  this  may  be  done  to  great  advantage  this 
monthi  Cord  the  wood,  or  if  left  sled  length,  place 
that  and  the  timber  in  an  easy  position  to  be  loaded. 

Cellabs. — The  house  cellar  walls  should  be 
thoroughly  white-washed,  and  the  whole  cellar  per- 
fectly cleansed  of  a}l  decaybg  wood  or  roots  and 


it  for  a  moment 

Pumps. — These  should  be  in  order  now,  and  pro- 
tected from  freezing. 

Cbagkb  and  Crannies. — If  you  wish  to  save  fu- 
el, and  always  have  your  wife  good-natured,  stop 
all  access  for  the  wind  about  the  underpinning  of 
the  house.  It  is  difficult  to  keep  warm  rooms  where 
the  wind  is  allowed  to  sweep  under  any  portion  of 
the  house.  It  works  its  way  up  between  the  ceil- 
ings, and  makes  double  the  fuel  necessary  to  secure 
a  comfortable  degree  of  warmth. 

Fattino  Hogs. — Mivembar  is  a  good  time  for 
the  pigs  to  grow  and  the  hogs  to  fatten.  Give 
them  a  warm,  dry  place,  and  just  as  much  clean, 
nutritious  food  as  they  will  eat  with  a  good  appe- 
tit?,  and  no  more.  If  any  is  left  in  the  trough,  take 
it  at  once  away,  dash  in  cold  water  and  sweep  it 
out ;  at  the  next  feeding  be  sure  to  give  no  more 
than  will  be  greedily  eaten.  There  ought  to  be 
this  sentence  printed  in  large  letters  apd  posted  in 
every  piggery  in  the  land— "Itfave  no  swiU  in  the 
irovgK"  The  annual  money-loss  in  Massachusetts 
by  this  error,  would  purchase  a  good  farm. 

Sheep. — Give  them  plenty  of  sweet  clover  hay, 
And  opportunity  to  go  under- cover  when  they 


Quince,  Pear,  Cheery,  Plxtm  and  Apple  trees 
may  be  set  this  month,  so  may  Currant,  Gooseberry, 
and  Raspberry  plants. 

CumNQS  AND  Seedlinob  should  be  protected  by 
a  compost  of  muck  and  manure. 

Pruning. — Better  do  it  now  than  in  March  or 
April,  if  you  care  anything  for  your  trees. 

Young  ORCHARDS.y-Bank  up  around  the  stems 
of  young  trees  with  earth,  and  when  the  first  snow 
comes  tread  it  down  around  them.  If  mice  are 
particularly  numerous,  place  a  tin,  ten  inches  h^ 
round  each  tree.  ^  "It  costs  something."  Certainly 
— ^but  better  do  that  than  lose  a  nice  tree  and  break, 
up  your  rows. 

November!  Welcome,  Aovem&er/  Are  we  all 
ready  for  you  P 


F^  tkt  New  Snglami 

0£EEH  COaV  FOB  SOIUVO. 

I  have  refid  with  interest  the  number  of  the  Al 
E.  Farnttr  containing  Mr.  Blakely's  article  on 
green  com  for  soiling,  and  I  well  remember  the 
article  in  the  October  number  referred  to  b^  him. 
I  was  sorrv,  then,  that  the  writer  did  not  give  IJs 
manner  of  feeding,  for  very  much  depends  on  thaty 
more  than  many  fiirmers  seem  to  thmk.  But  Mr. 
Blakely  has  told  us  how  he  feeds  green  com,  and  I 
have  observed  that  those  farmers  who  have  not 
found,  on  trial,  men  com  and  other  green 
food  to  bo  beneficial,  have  generally  used  it  as  he 
has  done.  He  says :  *<T}uwe  yiMis  ago,  I  fed  aev^ 
en  cows  quite  liberally,  for  a  month  or  more,  on 
^en  stalks.    My  custom  was  to  feed  in  the  mom* 


mg,  as  it  was  the  only  convenient  time  of  doing  it» 
so  drained  that  water  shall  not  stand  in  any  part  ofjand  to  scatter  the  stalks  over  a  portion  of  an  ad- 


joining pasture  on  which  they  had  not  of  late  been 
fed,  so  as  to  give  them  as  clean  a  place  as  possible^ 
taking  care  to  give  them  much  more  than  they 
would  immediately  consume,  which  they  would  gen* 
erally  finish  off  in  the  course  of  the  day."  Now  I 
beg  leave  to  say  to  Mr.  B.,  and  to  all  others  who 
pursue  his  course,  that  that  is  not  the  way,  and 
that  that  makes  all  the  difference. 

Then  he  says,  '^I  could  not  perceive  that  the 
stalks  made  much  if  any  difference  in  the  quantity 
of  milk  produced ;  but  the  cows  continued  to  give 
less  and  less,  about  as  the  grass  fiuled  them,  al- 
though they  continued  1o  consume  a  proportionably 
larger  amount  of  stalks."  He  does  not  say  wheth* 
er  his  cows,  finally,  to  cap  the  climax,  lumped  the 
fence  between  his  corn-field  and  the  *^joimng  pas- 
ture," and  ate  to  excess  of  the  com  which  they  had 
so  long  been  impatiently  waiting  and  reaching  fori 
but  if  they  did  not,  he  may  consider  himself  a  for- 
tunate man,  that  his  experiment  terminated  no 
worse. 

And  now,  by  the  way,  is  there  any  kind  of  food 
that  cows  ever  eat  that  has  not  been  by  somebody 
condemned  as  useless,  or  injurious  P  Some  of  our 
so  called  best  fanners  have  their  doubts  in  r^ard 
to  carrots  as  a  food  to  make  milk  and  butter  mm, 
(except  they  be  grated  and  churned  with  the 
cream)  and  very  few  would  dare  to  feed  milch  cowv 
on  apples,  sweet  or  sour ;  and  some  even  think 
Indian  meal  will  dry  up  the  milk ;  and  still  others 
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withhold  turnips,  both  .tops  and  bottomsy  because 
they  have  heard  that  somebody  had  a  whole 
chaining  spqiled  so,  once  ;  don't  doubt  but 
what  they  didj  but  the  cause  w^s  not  in  the 
food,  but  in  the  way  of  giving  it ;  and  I  say  again, 
that  makes  all  the  difference.  Now  we  are  not 
aftaid  to  feed  any  or  all  of  these  different'kinds 
of  food  to  milch  cows,  our  trouble  being  to  get 
enough  of  thenu  Having  a  cold,  sour  pastiu-e,  ^t 
wontkeep  any  cow  well,  1  am  obliged  to  raise  com 
or  Bome  kind  of  feed  not  found  in  the  pasture,  for 
my  cattle,  both  cows  and  oxen. 

I  might  keep  poorly,  three  or  four  cows  through 
the  summer,  by  letting  them  have  the  after  feed 
in  the  fall  on  all  mv  mowing  lots,  but  by  raising 
firom  a  half  to  three-K>urths  of  an  acre  of  com  fod- 
der, I  am  able  to  keep  six  or  seven  well,  and  that 
without  feeding  down  my  mowing  fields,  so  as  to 
spoil  them  for  succeeding  years.  In  the  spring,  and 
before  the  com  fodder  can  be  grown»  I  feed  with 
good  English  hay  at  night  and  morning,  allowing 
tne  cows  to  get  their  dinner  in  the  pasture.  In  the 
mornings  all  that  give  milk  have  an  extra  feed  of 
shorts,  or  some  kind  of  meal,  wet  upthin  in  water, 
and  always  given  when  in  the  stalL  n  hen  the  com 
is  grown  enough,  I  cut  and  haul  it  to  the  bam  in  a 
cart,  enough  at  a  time  to  last  tiro  or  three  days; 
then  give  at  two  or  three  feedings  as  much  as  tney 
will  eat  up  clean,  butts  and  all|  which  is  a  good 
deal,  especiaUy  during  the  driest  part  of  the  sum- 
mer. And  this  I  do  every  night  and  morning, 
from  July  till  mto  October,  or  till  the  frosts  spoil 
the  com ;  and  always  in  the  bam,  so  that  they  ex- 
pect it  nowhere  else,  and  when  they  are  turned  out 
mto  tlie  pasture,  they  have  nothing  to  hinder  them 
from  fe^ng  on  such  as  they  may  find  in  the  pas- 
ture. They  are  seldom  seen  lingering  around  the 
cornfield,  or  knocking  stones  ott  from  the  walls  by 
endeavors  to  get  where  they  ought  not  to  be  $  nor 
do  they  ever  team  to  jump  or  urow  fence,  as  cat- 
tle always  are  inclined  to  do,  when  fed  with  stalks, 
pumpkins,  &c.,  from  the  cornfield. 

And  now,  you  have  been  show^  another  way ;  is 
it  not  the  way  that  makes  all  the  difference  P  It 
gives  us  the  means  to  keep  nearly  twice  as  much 
stock  through  the  year  as  we  could  without  the 
green  com,  for  while  we  are  feeding  the  com  in 
we  bam,  we  are  making,  or  saving  a  great  amount 
of  manure,  that  we  could  not,  if  we  fed  it  in  the 
pasture.  And  then,  by  keeping  our  cows  <nU  of 
the  afrer-feed,  we  get  much  more  hay  the  next 
year  with  which  to  winter  our  extra  number  of 
cows  above  what  might  be  kept  in  the  pasture 
alone  during  the  summer.  Then,  during  the  dry 
weather,  and  usual  short  feed  of  August  and  Sep- 
tember, our  cows  are  less  affected  tnan  those  that 
have  no  green  corn.  Speaking  of,  manure,  I 
should  have  said  that  by  stabling  the  cows  every 
night  (which  we  should  hardly  nave  thought  of, 
had  it  not  been  for  feeding  purposes)  we  can  make 
fuUv  as  much  manure  as  at  any  part  of  the  year. 

The  com  should  be  planted  at  intervals,  so  that 
it  will  not  ripen  all  at  once,  but  continue  along 
through  the  whole  season.  The  large  kinds  of 
sweet  com  are  best.  There  are  several  ways  of 
planting  and  tending  it  I  have,  of  late,  spread  all 
the  manure,  planted  in  rows,  eighteen  inches  apart, 
and  in  the  row,  four  or  five  inches  with  a  seed-sow- 
er or  com-plonter.  Then  draw  a  cultivator  tooth 
between  the  rows  by  hand,  a  few  times,  before  the 
com  ^ts  high  enough  to  shade  the  ground.  After 
that,  it  takes  care  of  itself. 


If  Mr.  B.  wishes  to  prove  that  Indian  com  is 
not  good  food  for  hogs,  let  him  feed  them  as  he 
did  his  cows,  throw  enough  good  ears  over  to  them 
in  the  mommg  to  last  them  all  day.  Has  he  nev- 
er seen  formers  do  that  P  And  have  they  not,  gen- 
erally, had  small,  uneasy  and  squealing  hogs  P  But 
let  us  feed  com,  or  any  other  good  feed,  to  hogs  at 
their  trough,  and  in  proper  ouantities,  and  at  prop* 
er  times,  and  they  fatten  kindly  and  contented. 
So  I  believe  we  may  all  feed  cows  with  any  kind  of 
food  which  they  love,  having  due  regard  for  quan- 
tity, times  and  places,  with  equally  fovorably  i^ 
suits.  A.  W.  JC. 

FARMERS'  FESTIVAL  AT  OROTOH, 

The  enterprising  people  of  Groton  have  held  an 
agricultural  fair  fbor  two  or  three  years  past.  On 
Friday,  Sept  26,  it  took  place  for  the  present  year, 
and  resulted,  we  believe,  in  giving  great  gratifica^ 
tion  to  themselves,  and  a  large  collection  of  people 
who  had  com^  in  from  other  towns.  The  day  was 
pleasant  Recent  rains  had  sufficiently  moistened 
the  earth  to  prevent  any  inconvenience  from  dust ; 
the  sun  was  bright,  and  the  air  elastic,  and  they  im- 
parted their  cheering  infiuences  to  the  multitudes 
that  thronged  the  highways  and  halls. 

There  was  a  plowing  match,  a  trial  of  working 
oxen,  a  show  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  swine  and 
poultry ;  in  the  hall  were  many  samples  of  butter, 
some  of  it  remarkably  fine,  domestic  manu^tures, 
a  handsome  collection  of  herbs  neatly  put  up  in 
boxes,  sieves,  brooms,  &c,  presented  by  the  Shakers 
at  Harvard,  and  the  usual  fruits  of  the  season. 
The  Address  was  given  by  the  Agricultural  Editor 
of  the  Farmer^  and  was  patiently  listened  to  by  a 
large  auditory.  The  tent  was  pitched  on  a  common 
near  the  centre  of  the  village,  and  most  appropri- 
ately nestled  alongside  of  a  school-house!  Through- 
out the  occasion,  the  idea  was  prominent  that  ihe 
mind  is  the  man.  Seven  hundred  and  fifty  sat 
down  to  the  tables,  one-third  of  whom  were  females. 
After  some  interesting  manipiilations  for  the  space 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  the  President,  Josun 
BiGELOW,  Esq.,  called  the  company  ''from  refresh- 
ment to  labor,"  and  the  toast-master  read  the  regu- 
lar toasts,  several  of  which  hit  so  decidedly  hard 
upon  individuals  present,  that  they  felt  it  necessary 
to  reply.  These  replies  were  short,  nervous  and 
witty,  and  often  "brought  down  the  house"  at  a 
dreadful  rate.  The  Grotonians  were  mde  awake 
that  day.  Everything  was  well  arranged,  and  well 
up  to  time.  We  thought  the  exhibition,  in  all  its 
departments,  was  highly  creditable,  though  their 
Ex-Govemor  said  at  the  dinner-table  that  it  was 
nothing  like  as  well  as  the  people  might  do,  if  (hey 
tooukL  ^    f 

The  Farmers'  Club  at  Groton  holds  meetings  in 
the  winter,  and  these,  with  their  annual  exhibitions, 
will  soon  work  a  wonderful  change  in  the  condition 
of  agriculture  about  them.  We  wish  them  great 
success. 
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For  the  New  Sngland  Farmer. 

HXrrS  FOB  ''A  FABKEE'S  80H"  TO 

CRACK. 

Mb.  Editob  : — Strange  as  it  mav  appear — and 
''truth  is  stranger  than  fiction" — tnere  are  hun- 
dreds that  look  ^th  contempt  upon  the  noble  ay- 
ocation  of  fanning,  as  .well  as  upon  farmers ;  little 
thinking,  no  doubt,  that  the  vast  numbers  of  a 
ivorld's  population  are  dependent  upon  the  vigor- 
ous exertions  of  the  ''sons  of  the  soil**  for  all  the 
iubstantials  of  life.  Should  we  not  be  proud  in  be- 
big  one  of  those,  without  the  exertions  of  whom 
the  world,  in  its  dvilized  state,  could  not  exist  a 
smgle  month  after  the  present  supply  should  be 
ex&usted  P 

Others  look  upon  fanning  as  a  life  of  drudgery, 
yielding  no  mental  delights  and  intellectual  privil- 
eges, nor  holding  out  inducements  for  its  yotaries 
to  strive  for  posts  of  honor  and  trust  Were  it 
otherwise,  many  would  be  ghid  to  follow  ferming 
through  life's  long  journey ;  amonj^  which,  is  one 
"Farmer's  Son,"  who  made  known  his  objections  in 
your  paper  of  August  9,  and  for  his  encouragement, 
and  others  like  mm,  to  engage  in  the  avocation  of 
their  choice,  with  your  permission,  I  would  present 


For  myself,  sir,  I  am  trying  to  be  a  farmer,  and 
feel  proud  of  the  name,  and  loye  my  avocation,  and 
for  the  further  encoura^ment  of  a  "Farmerli 
Son,"  1  will  give  a  synopsis  of  the  trials  to  which  I 
have  been  heir.  I  am  English  by  birth.  At  the 
age  of  fifteen  yean,  was  brought  to  this  country  by 
my  fether,  accompanied  by  my  mother,  who  was 
then  sick,  (1836,)  and  has  been  ever  since,  and  fi^e 
sisters.  I  could  read  quite  well,  and  write  a  fair 
hand ;  that  was  all  the  education  I  had.  In  lesa 
than  one  year,  my  fether  died,  leaving  the  femily 
entirely  destitute,  after  his  ndLness  and  death.  1 
was  then  the  only  son ;  six  months,  however,  add- 
ed another  son  to  the  femily.  I  was  the  oldest 
but  one  in  tiie  femily.  By  my  exertions,  and  the 
assistance  of  the  few  fHends  that  we  had  made  in 
this  strange  coufltry,  I  supported  my  mother  and 
the  little  one,  by  working  out  on  a  ferm,  and  by 
other  work  tiiat  would  anord  a  pittance,  until  I  was 
nearly  twenty-one  years  of  age,  when,  by  the  aasist- 
ance  of  friends,  I  vras  enabled  to  go  and  learn  the 
shoemaker's  trade,  by  which  I  supported  my  own 
family.  Meantime,  I  had  attenoed  a  common 
school  six  months ;  and  since  I  was  married,  when 
twenty-eight  years  of  age,  I  went  to  an  academy 
five  weeks ;  being  all  the  education  I  ever  got  in 


a  few  fecte  and  suggesuons.    First,  the  dten«»o/ ^^^  ^       WorSing  at  my  trade  destroyed  my 


$ucees$  tohen  commencing  wUhoui  capiiaL  Ac- 
cording to  my  observation  of  fects,  the  proportion 
of  those  who  succeed,  commencing  with  or  without 
capital,  is  very  much  in  favor  ofthe  latter,  as  the 
former  ore  very  apt  to  imagine  that  their  patrimo- 
ny is  sufficient  to  warrant  uem  in  hiring  their  work 
done,  and  they  themselves  live  on  the  income,  un- 
til finally  they  find  themselves  involved  in  debts,  so 
deeply,  that  they  sell  out,  and  live  and  die,  shift- 
less, worthless  creatures.  Exceptions  to  this  rule, 
to  be  sure,  are  not  hard  to  find.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  I  sit  at  this  moment,  my  eye  rests  on  the 
broad  acres  of  iix  brotherst  whose  only  natrimony 
at  21  years  af  age,  was  a  fair  amount  of  clothes,  for 
those  days,  and  a  sickle  each ;  all  of  whom  are 
above  board — save  one,  perhaps,  who  has  been  so 
unfortunate  as  to  be  kept  back  by  a  great  amount 
of  sickness — ^three  of  whom  are  money  lenders, 
aside  from  holding  raihroad  stock,  and  I  thhik  but 
one  of  the  three  over  forty  years  of  age,  owning 
lirom  one  extensive,  or  two  ferms  each;  weu 
stocked  with  animals  and  implements.  One  o{ 
these  now  holds  the  important  office  of  Selectman 
of  the  town. 

Other  young  and  middle  aged  farmers  have  been 
aent  as  Kepresentatives  to  our  State  Legislature. 
Does  the  "Farmer's  Son,"  wish  other  men  of  more 
notorious  fame,  that  are  practical  farmers  P  Let 
the  names  of  Professor  Mapes,  Dr.  Lee,  of  the 
"Gffiesee  Farmer"  and  others, answer  his  purpose. 
It  is  a  lamentable  fact,  that  fermers  generally,  do 
not  read  enough,  nor  are  they  stor^  with  scholas- 
tic lore  I  were  it  otherwise,  it  would  be  better  for 
the  country,  for  then,  the  farmer  would  have  some- 
thing "worth  Hving  for,"  and  as  "knowledge  is 
power,"  it  would  afford  and  sumst  feciUties  for  ac- 
quiring that  which  is  worth  womng  for,  viz.,  wealth. 
Infemag  from  what  the  "Farmex^  Son'*  has  writ- 
ten, he  has  a  liberal  education;  let  him  be  one  to 
enter  the  field  as  an  educated  fkrmer,  and  thus  as- 
ait  to  elevate  the  avocation  to  that  dignity  which  it 
ought  to  command,  and  thus  force  the  world,  from 
ipeasant  to  kmg,  to  acknowledge  that  to  be  a/armer 
»  to  be  a  man,  and  not  merely  to  be'^a  thing,  a 
ksad  of  self-acting,  rotary,  motive  machine. 


and  gave  a  course  of  lectures,  which  so  engaged 
my  attention,  that  I  determineid  to  study  and  piao- 
tice  the  same,  and  by  dint  of  perseverance,  work- 
ing days,  and  robbmg  myself  of  sleep,  and  study- 
ing nights,  in  a  year  and  a  half  I  commenced  toe 
profession  publicly,  vrith  what  success,  the  public 
must  judge.  I  was  then  $300  in  debt,  with  noth« 
ing  to  pay  with ;  however,  I  determined  to  pay,  and 

Set  me  a  ferm.  By  January,  1852, 1  had  paid  my 
ebtB,  and  had  $48  left  in  money,  one  cow,  and  a 
small  library,  worth,  perhaps,  $100.  I  purohased 
my  farm  for  $800,  paying  $40  down  out  of  the 
$48,  promising  the  remainder  of  $100  in  the 
sprinff,  and  a  yearl^r  payment  of  $100  and  interest, 
till  all  should  be  paid.  Thus  far,  I  have  succeeded 
in  paying  as  fiist  as  due,  and  supporting  quite  a 
large  nuouly.  I  have  a  nice  little  stock,  and  have 
mcSe  some  improvements  on  my  ferm,  and  intend 
to  make  more.  I  am  thirty-five  years  age,  and  by 
the  time  I  am  of  the  serious  age  of  forty,  I  hope  to 
have  a  comfortable  and  happy  home,  free  from  the 
liability  of  sheriff's  hands.  I  have  something 
"worth  living  for,"  as  I  have  increased  my  library 
somewhat,  and^ini/  time  to  read  tome  getfenpaperg 
each  week,  besides  eome  from  books.  Besides  all 
that,  I  expect  to  make,  on  my  ferm,  from  time  to 
time,  comsiderable  sums.  PaoGBESS. 

Ghver,  VI.,  Aug.,  185a 


USE  OF  CATS'  WHISKEfiS. 

Every  one  has  observed  the  whiskers  of  a  cat; 
but  few,  perhaps,  dream  that  they  serve  any  valuar 
ble  end.  The  following  passage  will  prove  the 
contrary: 

"Every  one  must  have  observed  what  are  usual- 
ly called  the  whiskers  on  a  cat*s  upper  Up.  Tbe 
use  of  these  in  a  state  of  nature  is  very  important. 
They  are  organs  of  touch.  They  are  attadied  to  a 
bed  of  close  glands  under  the  skin,  and  each  of 
these  long  hairs  is  connected  with  the  nerves  of  the 
lip.  The  sli^tost  contact  of  these  whiakera  witii 
any  surroimdmg  dlject,  is  thus  felt  most  distinctly 
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by  the  animoly  although  the  hain  of  themselTes 
are  inaensible.  They  stand  out  on  each  side  of  the 
fion  B8  well  aa  the  common  cat ;  so  that,  from  point 
to  point,  they  are  equal  to  the  width  of  the  ani- 
mal's body.  If  we  imagine,  therefore,  a  lion  steal- 
ing through  a  coyert  of  wood,  in  an  imperfect  liffht 
we  shall  see  at  once  the  use  of  these  long  hairs. 
They  indicate  to  him,  through  the  nicest  feeling, 
any  obstacle  which  may  present  itself  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  body ;  they  prevent  the  rustle  of  boughs 
and  leaves  which  would  give  warning  to  his  prey, 
if  he  were  to  attempt  to  pass  through  too  close  a 
a  bush ;  and  thus,  in  conjunction  with  the  soft  cush- 
ions of  his  feet,  and  the  fur  up(ni  which  he  treads 
Siie  retractile  claws  never  coming  in  contact  with 
e  ground,)  they  enable  him  to  -move  towards  his 
victim  with  a  stillness  even  greater  than  that  of  the 
snake,  that  creeps  along  the  grass,  and  is  not  per- 
oeived  until  it  is  coiled  around  its  prey." 


J^br  tht  New  Sngtand  Parmer* 

AV  SXFSSIMEHT  WITH  VEGETABLE 

MUCK. 

Mb.  Editob:— I  have  previously  given  to  your 
readers  some  account  of  my  fiurming  experiments 
in  the  use  of  vegetable  muck.  Last  autumn  I  ven- 
tured, fix>m  what  I  had  noticed  of  the  action  of 
muck,  to  bank  my  house  with  it  Muck  is  emi- 
nently a  non-conductor  of  heat,  and  of  course  we 
flhottld  be  led  to  expect  that  it  would  be  quite  as 
meful  for  banking  houses  as  spent  tan,  or  saw- 
dust, or  spruce  boughs,  all  of  which  are  extensive- 
ly used  in  this  region.  The  objection  asainst  the 
use  of  muck,  after  the  thing  was  thou^t  of,  for 
embanking,  was  the  fear  or  soiling  the  paint.  I 
Cried  the  muck,  thinking  that,  at  least,  I  could 
wash  off  any  dirt  or  stain  that  might  be  left.  It 
proved  the  best  protection  agunst  frost  of  any  of 
the  above  named  materials. 

Within  a  few  days  I  have  removed  the  embank- 
ment, and  no  stain  or  soiling  of  the  paint  on  the 
house  appears,  but  the  whole  fell  on  readily  and 
cleanly.  In  removing  the  muck,  I  spread  it  over 
my  grass  land,  and  about  my  trees ;  where  it  will 
do  good  as  a  top-dressing  to  the  grass,  and  as 
mulching  to  the  trees.  The  whole  labor  of  re- 
moving the  muck  was  but  two  or  three  hours,  and 
everything  is  left  in  a  neat  and  improved  condition. 

The  expense  of  procuring  and  placmg  the  mudk, 
m  the  autumn,  was  less  than  to  have  procured  any 
of  the  other  matirials  i  the  expense  of  removal  mucn 
less,  and  the  benefit  to  the  lawn  and  trees  ^  ful- 
ly repay  the  whole  cost,  and  thus  a  saving  is  made 
and  trouble  avoided.  Hereafter  I  shall  use  muck 
alone^  for  embanking.  Is  not  this  little  experiment 
sufficiently  suggestive  to  appear  in  your  excellent 
periodical  ?  Michael. 

Bangor,  May,  1856. 


Scientific  American. — ^This  popular  journal  of 
art  and  science  entered  upon  its  twelfth  volume, 
kst  weeL  It  is  conducted  with  much  ability,  and 
18  one  of  the  most  welcome  and  valuable  of  our  ex- 
changes, as  the  frequent  drafts  we  make  upon  it, 
in  filling  our  own  columns,  will  bear  witness.  No 
inventor  can  afibrd  to  be  without  it,  and  it  is  of 
hardly  less  value  to  the  mechanic,  the  artisani  the 
mamifiictarer,  and  the  student  in  science. 


OABB  OF  THE  PEET. 

One  evening  in  Boston,  just  as  Washington 
Alston,  the  painter,  was  approaching  the  door  of  a 
dwelling  where  a  splendid  pert v  had  assembled,  he 
suddenly  stopped  snort,  and  said  to  his  friend ; 

"I  cannot  go  in." 

''Nonsense!  why  not?" 

'*I  have  a  hole  in  one  of  my  stockings." 

''Pshaw,  man,  nobody  knows  it." 

"But  I  do,"  said  the  celebrated  artist,  aa  he 
turned  on  his  heel,  and  left  his  friend  in  doubt, 
whether  to  swear  or  laugh  outright 

A  long  time  ago,  ''when  you  and  I  were  boys," 
reader,  when  dead  people  were  brought  in  and 
thrown  down  upon  the  floor  of  the  dissecting^ 
room,  just  as  indifierently  as  a  brawny  buteher 
throws  down  a  great  bi^  pig  to  dissect  into  sausage 
meat,  ham  and  spare-nb,  and  just  as  nude,  except 
the  fiu)e,  which  alone  tells,  in  the  recent  subject, 
that  the  man  is  dead,  we  used,  as  a  pastime,  while 
the  lecturer  was  calling  over  long  Latin  and  GredL 
names,  as  dry  as  a  fence  rail,  and  as  hard,  to  be 
cogitating  in  our  own  minds  what  was  the  position 
of  that  body  when  in  life,  wliat  its  relative  stand* 
ing  in  society.  Somehow  or  other,  we  fell  on  (Ae 
fed  as  the  most  reliable  indicator,  especially  if  the 
appearance  of  the  body  as  to  plumpness  indicated 
sudden  death.  Now  and  then,  the  well  trimmed 
toe-nail,  its  freedom  from  collections  under  it,  and 
in  every  other  spot,  from  toe-nail  to  ankle,  scrupn* 
lously  clean ;  these  showed  full  well  that  the  poor 
body  so  ruthlessly  treated  now,  was  tenanted,  iMit  a 
few  hours  before,  by  a  spirit  of  purity,  refinement 
and  elevation,  or  had  friends  around  it  in  the  last 
sad  hou^  of  life,  who  merited  such  a  charaeter; 
and  it  was  impossible  to  withhold  our  s}*mpathy 
and  respect  for  that  lump  of  lifeless  clay.  At  oto* 
er  times,  the  feet  would  be  found  in  so  nlthy  a  con* 
dition,  as  to  excite  within  us  sentimente  of  the 
most  irrestrainable  diflj^st  and  contempt,  and  we 
felt  as  if  the  spirit  which  had  so  recently  left  that 
tenement  was  as  foul  and  low  as  bestiality  could 
make  it.  •< 

On  a  beautiful  November  afternoon,  away  back 
yond«*r  in  the  Forties,  we  had  just  stepped  ashore 
on  the  Levee  at  New  Orleans,  after  a  ten-days'  jour* 
ney  frxim  Louisville,  and  hurrying  along  down  the 
water's  edge,  a  few  yards  from  the  shore,  in  the  di* 
rection  of  the  poet-office,  thinking  of  how  many 
letters  we  would  find  there  from  alMent  friends,  and 
kindred,  and  patients,  we  were  aroused  from  our 
reverie  by  a  tremendous  concussion  and  noise.— 
The  first  glance  was  upward  at  the  sky,  filled  with 
innumeraole  objects  or  every  size  and  description  i 
they  had  scarcely  got  high  enough  to  take  their 
turn  downwards,  and  the  first  thought,  that  mir»- 
ole  of  instinct,  was,  could  we,  by  any  rate  of  locomo- 
tion, put  ourselves  beyond  the  point  at  which  the 
faUing  articles  would  strike  the  earth  P  We  looked 
again,  and  thought  we  could.  If  any  individual 
ever  **htdtd  it**  m  double  quick  time,  it  was  the 
writer  of  this  article-— every  hair  on  the  head  and 
body  seemed  to  stand  on  end,  a  chill  thrilled 
through  the  whole  frame  at  every  successive  step; 
we  feU  an  expectation  of  an  instantaneous  crush  to 
the  earth!  O,  how  long  that  race  for  lifts  seemed* 
fbr  we  were  not  forty  ym&  from  the  Louisiana,  at 
the  moment  of  explosion.  Not  a  single  thing 
touched  us,  althoiwh  we  heard  many  pattering 
around  U8y  apparent^  as  thiok  as  hailstcmea.  In 
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inBtanti  we  stood  still,  why  we  cannot  say,  it  was 
instinctive,  not  rational,  and  as  soon  as  the  sound 
of  fiiUing  ceased,  we  turned  to  the  scene  of  disaster. 
Just  as  we  turned,  a  poor  young  fellow  passed'us, 
scarcely  able  to  limp  along,  and  the  next  instant, 
was  a  full  grown  man,  flat  on  his  back,  without  one 
atom  of  injury  excent  he  had  no  head ;  the  back- 
bone just  protruded  a  little  above  the  line  of  the 
shoulder.  In  that  instant  of  time,  some  eiffhty-one 
persons,  if  we  remember  well,  were  humed  into 
eternity.  Some  lingered  a  moment  and  died;  oth- 
ers lay  a  long  time,  and  no  aid  came  to  them. — 
The  wnole  surface  of  the  levee  was  covered  with 
hits  of  human  bones,  and  joints,  and  flesh,  and  hair, 
and  parts  of  clothing ;  a  piece  of  boiler  weighing 
perhaps  a  thousand  pounds,  struck  a  bale  of  cotton, 
cuttmg  a  mule  in  two,  and  shivered  a  cast-iron 
awning-post,  some  four  hundred  feet  from  the  ill- 
feted  steamer.  As  litter  after  litter  passed  by  us 
towards  the  hospital  and  town,  bearing  its  black- 
ened, mutilated,  dving  occupants,  a  resolution  sud- 
denly formed  itseu  in  our  mind,  as  apparently  for- 
eign to  scenes  like  these,  as  it  was  possible  to  be — 
that  as  long  as  we  lived,  we  never  would,  if  alone, 
*put  our  foot  on  a  steamer  or  rail-car,  except  in  our 
best  clothing,  and  the  whole  bodv  in  as  unexcep- 
tionable condition  as  razor,  and  soap,  and  water 
could  make  it  Now,  why  P  The  amiment  ran 
itself  out  in  our  mind  as  follows : — "U  m  that  terri- 
ble hour,  I  had  been  bereft  of  all  sense,  the  atten- 
tion shown  me,  and  the  place  assigned  me  in  a  private 
house  or  public  hotel,  or  large  hospital,  would  have 
depended,  to  a  considerable  extent,  on  the  diarao- 
ter^  of  personal  belongings."  This  is  a  thought 
which  wdl  bear  maturing  by  all  travellers. 

Therefore,  reader,  if  you  would  secure  more 
marked  attention  from  your  physicians  or  nurses  in 
times  of  sudden  calamities  and  terrible  mutilations 
of  bodj^,  a  clean  person,  a  clean  foot,  would  not  be 
a  despised  passport 

The  feet  should  be  soaked  in  warm  water,  for  at 
least  twenty  minutes,  twice  a  week,  and  at  the  same 
time,  rubbed  and  scrubbed  with  a  brush  and  soap, 
•esides  this,  if  they  were  dipped  in  cold  water  of 
.  mornings,  ankle  deep,  both  in  at  once,  for  a  smgle 
minute,  winter  and  summer,  having  them  vigorous- 
ly and  briskly  rubbed  all  the  time  they  are  m,  then 
wiped  dry  and  a  walk  taken,  or  held  to  a  fire  until 
perfectly  warmed,  the  skin  of  the  feet  would  be 
kept  in  a  soft,  cleanly,  pliable  condition,  the  circula- 
tion about  them  would  be  vigorous,  and  the  result 
would  be,  in  many  instances,  that  ooms  and  callosi- 
ties would  almost  cease  to  trouble  you ;  coldness  of 
het  would,  to  a  considerable  extent,  be  removed, 
and  *taking  eoid*  would  not  occur  once,  where  it 
now  occurs  a  doien  times ;  for  it  is  through  the 
feet,  that  many  of  our  most  serious  ailments  come. 
In  addition,  let  us  suggest,  that  one  of  the  most 
useful  of  habits,  as  weuas  agreeable,  during  all  the 
seasons  of  the  year,  in  which  fi^s  are  kept  burning, 
let  the  last  operation  preceding  getting  into  bed 
be,  holding  the  naked  foot  to  Sie  fire,  for  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes,  rubbing  with  the  hands  all  the  time, 
until  most  thoroughly  dry  and  warm.  A  good  ano- 
dyne that— Ho/r*  Journal  qf  IkaUh, 


our  own  State.  If  we  had  the  dispontion,  we  could 
scarcely  aflbrd  to  use  much  wine,  and  do  not  pre- 
tend that  we  should  ''die  in  aromatic  pain,"  if  vre 
found  the  flavor  of  a  glass  we  were  tasting  a  mil- 
lionth part  of  a  shade  different  from  what  we  ex- 
pected. But  this  native  product  was  excellent — 
better  than  any  of  Longworth's  sparkling  Catawba 
we  have  ever  tasted.  Several  persons  tasting  it 
pronounced  it  very  fine.  In  sickness,  and  cases  of 
weakness  and  debility,  we  should  think  it  would  be 
a  capital  wine.  We  are  assured  that  there  is  not  a 
particle  of  brandy  or  alcohol  added  to  this  grape 
juice,  and  that  the  sugar  of  which  it  is  made  is 
fined  of  most  of  its  alcoholic  properties. 


Native  Grape  Wine.— Messrs.  E.  Pwge  &  Co., 
41  and  42  North  Market  Street,  sent  us  the  other 
day  a  sample  of  their  wine  made  from  the  grapes 
wtiuk  grow  on  the  hills  and  along  the  stzeams  of 


For  the  New  BngUmd  Farvnr, 

BEOLAIMnrO  BOGh-KEASOW. 

BY  F.  HOLBBOOK. 

The  Vermont  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  located  in 
this  town,  has  a  fiurm  connected  with  it,  affording  a 
variety  of  luxuries  and  substantial  fiurm-producti 
for  the  use  of  the  establishment.  The  consump- 
tion of  the  products  of  the  soil  by  the  InstitutioOy 
is  of  course,  in  many  articles,  very  much  greater 
than  the  fiirm  can  ever  supply ;  and  to  increase  its 
productivenes  in  all  reasonable  ways,  is  a  desirable 
object  The  writer  of  this  article,  having  some  of' 
ficial  connection  with  the  asylum,  occasionally  counr 
sels  with  its  active  officers  as  to  the  improvements 
of  the  farm,  and  fbels  quite  an  interest  in  their 
progress  and  results.  Among  the  leading  farm 
operations,  is  that  of  furnishing  the  estabUahment 
with  fresh  milk.  To  do  this  fully,  a  large  stock  of 
cows  must  be  kept,  and  the  fimn  most  be  made  to 
support  them,  as  well  as  the  working  teams  of  ox- 
en and  horses,  summer  and  winter.  The  pastures 
and  mowing  lands  must  therefore  be  looked  after. 
The  method  commenced  for  renovating  the  older 
portions  of  the  pasture  lands,  was  detailed  by  the 
writer  in  a  recent  communication  to  the  Farmtr. 
The  mowing  lands  are  mostiy  Connecticut  river  in- 
tervale, of  excellent  natural  quality.  About  thirty 
acres  of  the  intervale,  however,  lie  low,  and  were, 
until  recently  reclaimed,  wet  and  boggy,  yielding 
little  or  nothing  but  coarse  swale 'grass,  fit  only  to 
be  used  for  bedding  the  stock.  This  tract  of  bo^ 
meadow  is  now  all  drained,  and  yields  a  great  bur- 
den of  excellent  hay.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  ar- 
ticle to  describe  the  method  of  draining  and  re- 
claiming this  land. 

The  meadow  is  not  what  woidd  be  called  a  peaty 
soil,  but  a  sti£^  heavy  loam,  or  alluvial  d^Kiait,  ap- 
proaching in  texture  to  day,  and  of  uniform,  and 
very  rich  quality  to  the  depth  of  two  to  three  feet 
It  is  annually  flooded  by  the  waters  of  the  Gonnco* 
tiout  setting  back  in  times  of  freshet  Some  yean 
several  freshets  occur  to  flow  the  land,  and  in  others 
it  is  only  covered  by  a  January  or  a  spring  flood. 
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The  water  always  deposits  more  or  less  sediment 
upon  the  land,  and  is  often  yery  muddy,  leaving 
quite  a  top-dressing.  The  meadow  was  also  made 
wet  by  a  little  brook  from  the  highlands,  and  by 
■everal  oold  springs,  which  boiled  up  in  various 
places,  from  a  considerable  depth  below  the  sur&ce. 

Thus  encumbered  by  water,  the  land  was  cold 
and  sour,  and  contributed  but  Httle  of  value  to- 
wards keeping,  the  stock.  But  being  evidently  of 
the  richest  quality,  and  a  greater  quantity  of  hay 
than  the  &rm  was  producing  being  quite  desirable, 
it  was  resolved  that  the  meadow  should  be  drained 
and  brought  into  English  mowing,  if  on  investiga- 
tion a  sufBcient  fall  could  be  obtained  to  carry  off 
the  waterl  Some  doubts  were  entertained  as  to 
what  disposition  could  be  made  of  the  numerous 
cold  springs,  because,  bubbling  up  from  a  consider- 
able depth,  independently  of  any  connection  with 
the  higher  lands  adjacent,  and  in  places  more  or 
lees  remote  from  each  other,  they  oould  not  be  cut 
off  by  marginal  ditches.  We  started  various  theo- 
ries, but  finally  concluded  they  might  be  willing  to 
discharge  themselves  at  the  bottom  of  the  ditches 
that  were  to  be  made,  on  the  principle  that  water 
seeks  the  lowest  leveL  The  sequel  proved  our 
supposition  well-founded. 

The  first  thing  in  attempting  to  drain  the  land, 
was  to  make  an  accurate  survey  with  levelbig  in- 
strmnents,  to  find  where  the  ditches  could  be  loca- 
ted so  as  to  have  fall  enough  towards  the  river  to 
give  them  good  draught  After  careful  inv^stiga- 
tion^  satis&ctory  locations  were  found  for  two  main 
open  ditches,  starting  from  a  common  point  at  the 
upper  end,  and  sweeping  along  through  the  lowest 
and  wettest  portions  of  the  meadow,  by  different 
routes,  separating  widely  from  each  other  in  some 
places,  but  uniting  in  one  ditch  at  the  lower  end, 
and  from  thence  to  the  river,  with  fall  enough  to 
give  a  good  motion  to  the  water.  In  getting  a 
tnitable  fiill,  however,  one  of  the  ditches  had  to  be 
cut  some  seven  or  eight  feet  deep,  for  a  few  rods, 
through  a  swell  of  land  near  the  lower  end  of 
its  route.  It  is  of  course  very  important  in  attempt- 
ing the  drainage  of  land,  to  obtain  a  good  draught 
to  the  ditches.  In  pretty  level  lowland,  particular- 
ly, the  best  locations  to  secure  this  result,  can  only 
be  accurately  ascertained  by  the  use  of  leveling 
instruments, — ^the  eye,  alone,  being  a  very  imcer- 
tain  guide,  and  when  followed,  often  leading  one  to 
commit  sad  blunders,  and  to  find  too  late  that  the 
ditches  are  not  dug  in  the  right  places  to  draw  well, 
and  must  therefore  be  removed  to  another  location, 
or  the  inconvenience  and  loss  arising  from  the  im- 
perfect drainage  of  the  land  must  be  a  very  prea. 
ent  trouble  for  all  time. 

The  ditches  were  made  about  two  feet  vride  at 
the  bottom,  and  the  sides  were  sloped  up  at  an 
inclination  of  4d^, — ^this  slant  making  the  drains 
from  eight  to  ten  or  twelve  feet  wide  at  the  top, 


according  to  the  depth  of  cut.  In  slopmg  the  sides, 
the  workmen  were  guided  by  litUe  frames  made  of 
scantling  pieces,  two  feet  wide  at  bottom,  and  the 
sides  flaring  at  angles  of  45^,  the  frames  be- 
ing set  along  occasionally  in  the  ditches  to  regulate 
the  shaping  up.  Hundreds  of  loads  of  excellent 
stuff  for  the  uplands  were  obtained  in  digging  out 
the  ditches.  It  was  carted  off  into  piles  on  the 
higher  ground,  to  be  used  in  the  yards  and  sheds, 
and  otherwise  mixed  with  manure,  for  compost 
The  work  of  draining  the  thirty  acres  was  com- 
menced in  July,  1851,  and  was  all  finished  and  the 
earth  from  the  ditches  aU  carted  off  that  season, 
leaving  the  land  free  for  future  operations. 

The  brook  from  the  highlands,  which  formerly 
found  its  own  way  over  the  surface  of  the  meadow 
to  the  river,  is  now  conducted  through  the  ditches. 
The  springs  which  burst  up  to  the  sur&ce  in  vari* 
ous  places,  spreading  very  cold  water  around  te 
chill  the  land,  have  changed  their  outiets,  and  may 
now  be  seen  bubbling  up  every  few  rods  along  in 
the  bottom  of  the  ditches.  It  is  quite  curious  to 
observe  how  &r,  in  some  instances,  a  spring  has  re- 
moved its  discharging  place,  to  indulge  its  hydrau- 
lic propensity  for  the  lowest  leveL 

The  lay  of  the  land  was  generally  fiivorable  for 
passing  the  water  off  the  sur&ce  into  the  ditches ; 
there  were  occasional  slight  depressions,  or  dishing 
places  of  various  extent,  which  must  be  smoothed 
up  to  the  general  surfiice.  This  was  done  by  plow- 
ing down  the  crowning  places  surrounding  them, 
and  removing  the  fturows  into  these  littie  hollows, 
with  the  oxen  and  scraper.  The  process  of  level- 
ing was  not  expensive,  being  very  rapidly  done 
with  plow  and  scraper ;  but  it  was  quite  indispen- 
sable, however,  for  otherwise,  after  an  overflow 
ttom  the  river,  the  dishing  places  would  not  have 
discharged  themselves  cleanly,  and  the  water  re- 
maining in  them  to  stagnate  and  pass  slowly  off  by 
evaporation,  would  have  chilled  and  poisoned  the 
ground,  killing  out  the  cultivated  grasses  and 
bringing  in  the  swale  again. 

The  meadow  thus  ditched  and  levelled  up,  be- 
came dry  enough  for  plowing  and  seeding  to  grass 
during  the  fiiH  of  1851.  But  it  would  have  been 
too  great  an  undertaking  to  fit  the  whole  of  it  for 
mowing,  in  one  year.  Accordingly  so  much  of  the 
land  as  could  be  convenientiy  managed  at  one 
time,  say  about  ten  acres,  vras  plowed  in  October. 
The  breaking  of  the  sod  commenced  with  the  larg- 
est plows  then  at  command ;  but  we  very  soon  saw 
that  thorough  vroxk  could  not  be  done  with  them. 
The  swale  was  very  stiff  and  ugly  about  .turning 
over.  The  coarse  water-grasses  had  held  posses- 
sion of  the  land  from  time  immemorial,  and  were 
so  deeply  and  thickly  set  as  to  form  a  sward  al- 
most impenetrable  by  a  common  plow.  The  roots 
of  the  grasses  were  very  large  and  tough,  and 
would  double  over  the  edge  of  the  plow-share,  so 
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ts  to  throw  the  'plow  out  of  the  ground.  It  waa 
found  that  in  order  to  turn  the  Bwale  over'  hand- 
somely, we  must  haye  a  plow  large  enough  to  go 
entirely  below  the  aod ;  and  which,  with  a  long 
and  wide-winged  mould-board,  should  be  able  to 
carry  a  deep  and  wide  furrow-slice,  giving  it  that 
powerful  twist  which  should  compel  it  to  lay  orer, 
grass  side  down.  Such  a  plow  was  at  once  pro- 
cured. With  the  great  plow,  drawn  by  three  yokes 
of  oxen,  the  swale  was  Uioroughly  and  handsomely 
turned  over,  to  the  depth  of  nine  or  ten  inches.  In 
the  winter  following,  over  two  hundred  loads  of 
compost,  made  of  upland  loam  and  bam  manure, 
were  carried  by  sledding  on  to  the  highest  places 
in  the  meadow,  and  deposited  in  large  piles.  In 
June  and  July  following,  when  the  ground  had  be- 
come dry  enough  to  work  kindly,  the  manure  was 
spread  over  the  plowed  land,  at  the  rate  of  twenty 
to  twenty-five  loads  to  the  acre,  and  plowed  in 
lightly,  say  three  to  four  inches  deep.  The  land 
was  then  harrowed  fine,  and  stocked  down  with 
one-half  bushel  of  herds-grass,  one  bushel  of  red- 
top,  and  twelve  pounds  of  clover  seeds  to  each 
•ere,  and  the  surface  was  smoothed  with  a  light 
one-horse  roller.  The  grass  came  up  quickly,  and 
having  full  possession  of  the  land,  it  got  well  root- 
ed that  season,  coyering  the  ground  with  a  thick 
mat,  so  that  the  winter  and  spring  floods  did  not 
kill  it.  This  was  the  result  sought  for,  and  it  was 
found  that  the  plans  were  well  laid  for  securing 
it.  The  following  year  ten  or  twelve  acres  more 
of  the  bog  were  treated  as  above  detailed ;  and  the 
year  after  that,  nearly  all  that  remained  of  the  un- 
improved land  was  reclaimed  in  like  manner. 

As  the  meadow  is  now  fixed,  it  is  never  too  wet» 
except  while  overflowed  by  the  river ;  and  the  wa- 
ter in  such  case  recedes  just  as  fast  as  the  river 
falls  again.  Indeed,  the  flooding  of  the  land  is 
now  highly  salutary,  the  water  not  continuing  on  it 
long  enough  at  a  time  to  kill  the  grass,  but  on  the 
contrary  nourishing  it  by  depositing  a  rich  sedi- 
ment and  moistening  the  soil  about  right  to  pro- 
duce a  thick  fine  bottom,  and  a  heavy  crop.  Be- 
(ore  draining  and  reclaiming  the  land,  an  ox  team 
could  only  be  driven  over  the  higher  portions,  in  a 
dry  time,  miring  considerably  at  that ;  and  a  man 
eould  not  mow  the  grass  in  the  wettest  places  with- 
out going  over  shoes  in  water.  Now,  the  cartage 
is  good  over  any  and  all  parts.  The  ditches  will 
need  clearing  out  once  in  two  or  three  years ;  but 
the  sediment  thrown  out  will  prove  Tery  fertilizing 
to  upland  soil,  and  pay  a  great  profit  on  the  labor 
of  getting  it.  If  the  ditches  are  properly  attend- 
ed to,  no  reason  is  now  seen  why  the  meadow  may 
not  be  productive  of  good  grass  fbr  an  indefinite 
period.  The  change  wrought  by  reclaiming  the 
land  is  very  striking,  and  the  barns  look  after  hay- 
ing as  though  an  additional  &nn  had  been  added 
to  the  estate.  p.  H. 

Braimaro\  Aug.  25|  1850. 


For  m  Nno  Bntfiaikd  Fi 

AStLEB  AHD  IH8ECTS. 

The  apple  crop  will  be  very  light  m  this  r^on* 
There  was  no  lack  of  blossoms.  Fruit,  in  great 
abundance,  formed  and  held  on,  until  about  the 
middle  of  June,  when  it  began  to  fall,  and  the  first 
of  July,  but  little  remained.  The  falling  apples, 
in  addition  to  the  usual  perforations,  many  of  tnem 
had  carious  spots,  whicn  indicated  that  they  had 
bee9  punctured  with  an  instrument  similar  to  that 
used  by  the  curculio. 

I  wish  some  of  your  contributors,  Mr.  Editoi^ 
would  tell  us  whether  this  is  the  work  of  a  new  en- 
emy, or  an  old  one  in  new  guise.  The  number  of 
these  ru£Sans  is  already  l^on,  and  we  may  well 
pray  that  if  be  not  enlarged. 

I  am  sorry  to  announce  that  the  boref  baa  made 
his  appearance  hereabouts.  While  committmg  his 
ravages,  in  the  eastern  and  central  portions  of  this 
State,  we  were  exempt.  But  now  the  sneaking  var- 
mint has  made  his  entree  into  the  valley,  and  k 
making  his  mark  upon  every  orchard. 

Our  fiurmers  and  gardeners  have  not  yet  made  tlie 
acquaintance  of  his  ugliness,  and  probably  vriU  not* 
till  he  has  done  more  damage.  Those  who  ha^e 
young  orchards,  and  would  preserve  them,  most 
look  after  these  chaps.  There  is  no  safety  in  de- 
lay. The  proper  place  to  meet  ruffians  is  on  the 
border,  ana  dispute  the  entrance.  Let  them  onoe 
tiwmi  themselves  into  the  territory,  and  nothing 
short  of  hard  fighting  will  expel  the  graceless  vil- 
lams. 

Precautionary  measures  should  first  be  taken,  the 
grass  and  weeds  should  be  removed  and  kept  from 
the  body  of  the  tree,  ^e  bark,  from  the  roots  to 
the  limbs  should  be  thoroughly  scraped  and  washed 
frequently,  say  three  Umes  m  course  of  the  season, 
with  some  llouid  that  vriU  be  offensive  to  the  insect. 
A  solution  of  potash,  not  too  strong,  or  a  ley  of 
wood  ashes,  or  whale*oil  soap,  dissolved  in  water, 
with  2  oz.  of  sulphur  to  one  ^Ilon  of  water,  makea 
a  good  wash.  Assafietida,  bum  manure,  and  other 
onensive  matters  may  be  added,  and  a  little  clay 
mixed,  to  make  it  adnesive.  This  may  be  regaro- 
ed  as  a  sectional  movement,  calculated  to  prmlaoe 
agitaHortt  and  even  endanger  the  Union, 

K  let  alone,  the  enemy  wR  secretly  sap  the  foun- 
dations of  the  tree,  and  thus  settling  the  extremes 
of  variance,  when  discordant  winas  arise,  agita- 
tion will  fbUow,  and  the  Union  of  vitality  with  the 
physical  constitution  will  be  dissolved. 

Kext,  frequent  examinations  should  be  made  for 
the  worms.  They  remain  and  work  in  the  tree  two 
seasons ;  if  caught  and  killed  during  the  first,  the 
injury  will  soon  be  repaired  in  a  vigorous  tree.  If 
suffered  to  remain  during  the  second  season,  and 
till  full  grown,  the  injury  may,  and  in  most  cases 
will  be  irreparable. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Editor,  none  of  your  readers  will 
suspect  me  of  politicaJ  squin^g,  in  my  remarks. 
The  fiuthest  possible  from  it.  I  have  heen  writ- 
ing about  ciouized  rufiSans,  and  nothing  more. 

Amhenl,  JIug.  25,  1866. 


Cramp. — ^Those  who  may  be  subject  in  the  night 
time  to  that  excniotating  pain  called  cramp,  will 
doubtless  be  glad  to  leam  that  by  tying  any  kmd  of 
a  bandage  very  tight  around  the  leg,  immediately 
above  the  knee,  this  unpleasant  sensation  will  be  i» 
stantaneously  removed. 
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A  HSW  BTUXP  PUUiXS. 


We  have  oat  leeo  tJu»  maohine  in  opentii 
know  notbing,  penontlly,  of  its  merits.    The  de- 
Kriptlon  below  we  find  in  the  Scitnlific  Aneriean. 

The  aboTe  engraiing  ihows  a  noent  imprDre- 
meot  in  «tump  piUlera,  fei  which  letten  patent 
were  gruited  to  Mr.  Solomon  W.  Buggica,  Fitch- 
burt,  MaM.,  May  6,  1866. 

The  cbun,  A,  is  att«ched  bjr  a  hook  at  one  end, 
to  the  atump,  and  at  the  other  to  a  strut,  B ;  thi« 
ia  eonnected  by  rod,  C,  with  lever,  D,  the  forward 
end  of  which  has  a  strap,  E,  which  winds  aiou: 
the  ibafl,  F ;  this  shaft  baa  a  ratchet  wheel,  Q,  v 
on  it,  operated  by  lever,  H.    When  the  lever 
raiard,  the  pawl,  I,  catches  in  the  teeth  of   the 
ratchet  wheel,  O,  and  turna  it  in  direction  of  the 
arrow ;  the  pawl,  J,  holds  the  nurchase  obtained, 
and  prevents  the  ratchet  wheel  nom  turning  bock. 
By  uie  vrindinr  of  strap,  E,  on  shaft,  F,  the  lever, 
D,  is  brought  down,  strut,  B,  raised  to  a  oerpendio- 
ular  position,  and  the  stump  pulled.    Moat  of  the 
parts  are  attached   to  the  sled,  K,  on  which  they 
■re  conveaieatly  transported  from  place  to  place. 

This  machine  is  very  compact,  portable,  and 
economical  to  manubcture.  It  is  uso  verv  pow- 
erfU.  A  force  of  200  pounds  applied  to  the  end 
Of  lever,  H,  will  lift  2000  tons  on  chain,  A.  The 
power  of  the  apparatus  is  only  limited  by  the  strangth 


In  this  climate,  the  bee  has  mnoh 
In  addition  to  the  length  of  the  win- 

.._.  there  are  the  moth  and  the  ant,  the  most  dan- 
gerous and  unyielding  of  foes,  both  of  which  can 
only  be  kept  from  miaritig  the  swarm  by  the  nso 
of  suitable  hives  and  the  vigilance  and  care  of  the 
keeper.  When,  however,  a  skilful  attention  is 
-pven  to  it,  the  making  of  honey  becomes  profita- 

ile,  even  in  New  Hampshire.  Mr.  Qeorge  Sim- 
mons, of  Weare,  commenced  the  experiment  some 
fonr  years  ego,  vrith  two  swarms,  and  has  not 
only  found  it  profitable  from  the  sale  of  honey,  but 
has  now  thirty  swarms  to  be  kept  through  the  vris- 
ter.  Mr,  Bums,  of  Ooffitown  has  also  been  Buecea»- 
ftd  in  the  management  of  bees,  having  made  (200 
net  profit  from  them  in  a  uogle  seasoii. 


of  the  wood  and  ii 


a  of  which  it 


Beeb, — The  tusing  and  mamgemoit  of  beei  has 
of  late  become  somwiing  i^  an  art.  The  old  whim 
that  snccees  in  the  keepmg  of  bees  was  alb^ethei 
matter  of  "  luck"  ia  now  pretty  much  exploded.- 
To  be  aucoeasful  m  the  production  of  honey,  m- 
quires  constut  and  vu:>l>iit  attention,  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  habits  and  wants  of  this  most  indnatii- 


THE  KOEL-B.ABL 

Mb.  Eorroa :— Through  the  kindness  of  my 
tepreeentative  in  Congreas,  I  received  in  the  sfirinff 
a  package  of  seeds  ^m  the  Patent  Office,  which  I 
pluited.  Among  them  was  Chinese  sugar  cane, 
--  lusar  millet,  which  is  now  eleven  and  a  half  feet ' 

_b  by  measurement ;  but  I  think  I  have  seen  a 
statement  that  experiments  were  made  with  it  some 

«ra  ago,  and  that  it  did  not  prove  of  much  value. 

ihould  think  it  would  make  good  feed. 

Another  paper  was  nuirkea  "KoU-Rabi,"  a  suf- 

dently  mysterious  titles  and  I  planted  it,  not 
knowing  whether  it  would  come  up  a  lion  or  a  unir 
,  It  did  come  up  well,  and  behaved  itself  at 
first,  amnethin^  like  a  young  cabbage.  It  has  ainoe 
been  engaged  m  turning  itsiBlf  into  a  tumip,  but, 
for  all  the  world,  one  that  rows  above  gtxmnd. 
Having  room  enough  in  my  httle  garden,  I  planted 
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'*Kohl-Rabis''  all  about,  for  I  rather  guessed  they 
fusre  some  kind  of  cauliflower,  which  I  loye ;  but, 
Mr.  Editor,  what  am  I  to  do  with  these  critters  P 
Are  they  food  to  eat  ?  and  what  part  do  you  eat — 
the  turnip  part  or  the  leaves,  or  is  there  another 
Btory  underground  P  How  do  jon  cook  them — 
.with  pepper  and  mustard,  or  boil  them  in  vinegar, 
or  eat  tnem  raw  P  I  feel  like  the  man  with  the  el- 
ephant, widi  all  these  "Eohl-Rabis"  about  the  gar- 
den. By  thiowioff  light  on  the  subject,  you  wiU 
relieve  the  mind  of  your  obedient  servant. 
SepUnAer.  Ignobamub. 

Remakks. — ^Resolve  yourself  into  a  "tastnig 
committee,"  and  ''smelling''  too,  if  you  please— first 
taste  the  branch  and  then  the  root,  in  its  raw  state. 
If  not  perfectly  satisfactory,  boil,  or  bake,  or  stew. 
If  unpidatablein  any  way,  try  them  with  your  cow 
or  horse,  and  you  will  find  that  they  will  eat  a  ''bulb- 
stalked  cabbage"  as  readily  as  any  other  cabbage. 
It  is  the  oavkhrapa  of  the  Germans,  and  pretty 
poor  fodder  at  that 


I^  ikt  New  Sn^tmd  Fanuf* 


TOKATOEB-FICKLES. 

Dbab  Fabmes  : — Somebody  would  like  to  have 

S»u  tell  them  how  to  make  tomato  ketchup, 
ere  is  Mrs.  Swisshelm's  rule,  and  it  is  a  good 
one;  she  says,  "Our  plan  of  making  ketchup 
is  to  have  the  tomatoes  taken  ripe  and  fresh  off  the 
vines,  wash  them  clean  in  cold  water,  and  nut  them 
immediately  into  the  kettle,  crushing  eacn  one  in 
the  hand  as  it  is  dropped  in;  hang  tnem  over  the 
fire,  and  stir  occasicHULlly  untU  they  boil  about  five 
minutes ;  then  strain,  first  through  a  colander  and 
next  through  a  seive.  Get  the  hquid  over  the  fire 
again  soon  as  possible,  boil,  skim  and  stir,  while 
jrour  patience  lasts,  or  until  it  is  reduced  one-half; 
if  two4hirds,  all  the  better.  When  boiled  enough 
add  to  every  gallon  of  this  condensed  liquor  two 
teaspoonsful  cf  salt,  an  ounce  of  cayenne  pepper, 
the  same  of  black  pepper  and  doves,  a  pint  of  jfood 
oider  vinegar,  an  ounce  of  mace  and  four  of  cmnar 
mon ;  jug  or  bottle  it,  and  it  is  ready  for  use." 

The  same  body  is  more  fortunate  than  we,  and 
has  cucumbers  for  pickles ;  here  is  a  West  India 
method,  and  this  is  a  good  one : 

To  every  100  encuinoers  put  one  pint  of  salt, 
and  boiling  water  enough  to  cover  them,  shut  them 
close  to  keep  in  the  steam ;  24  hours  after  wipe 
them  dry,  taking  care  not  to  break  the  skins,  lay 
them  in  jars  or  firkins  and  pour  over  them  boiling 
vinegar  sufficient  to  cover  them.  Cloves,  allq»ice 
and  mustard  should  be  put  in  a  bag  and  boiled  in  the 
vinegar.  In  a  fortnight  they  will  be  readv  fbr 
use.  When  pickling  citrons,  alum  instead  of  salt 
diould  be  used  to  scald  them  in,  and  a  large 
spoonful  of  sugar  to  every  quart  of  vinegar  add^ 
The  citrons  should  first  oe  out  and  the  seeds  re- 
moved. This  makes  "  sweet  pickles."  I  tried  cut^ 
ting  the  cucumbers  so  aa  to  leave  a  small  piece  on 
the  stem,  and  split  the  pieces  according  to  direo- 
tiotts  in  ihe  Farmer  some  weeks  smce.  A  few  days 
aft^  I  vrent  to  see  how  my  UtUe  cucumbers  were 
coming  on,  but  instead  of  finding  any,  all  that  was 
left  on  the  stem  had  rotted.  M.  A.  K. 

FUxwiUuim,  SepL,  1850. 


For  Of  Nem  BngUmd  Fanur. 

XAHAOEHBHT  OF  STOCK 

Mr.  Editob  : — It  seems  to  me,  there  is  no  sub- 
ject which  ought  to  interest  the  fiurmer  more  at 
this  season  or  the  year,  than  the  management  of 
stock.  Yet  it  eeems  to  me  also  that  there  is  no 
subject  upon  which  there  is  so  much  ignorance,  if 
we  may  judge  by  men's  actions.  I  say  ignorance, 
because  it  does  appear  to  me  that  if  men  were  not 
ignorant,  they  would  adopt  a  more  humane,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  more  economical  course  in  the 
treatment  of  their  cattle.  My  object  in  wxitinff  is 
to  call  the  attention  of  my  neighbors,  and  broker 
&rmers,  to  this  matter,  and  see  if  after  a  Httle  con- 
versation they  cannot  be  induced  to  "turn  from  the 
error  of  their  ways."  Sometimes  for  the  credit  of  the 
race  I  think  it  is  through  carelessness,  or  for  the 
want  of  thought,  that  men  will  allow  (or  rather 
compel)  their  cattle  to  stand  out  exposed  to  cold 
and  storm,  while  they  themselves  are  in  the  village 
store  talking  of  some  late  horse  trot,  or  exaggerat- 
ing the  smaU  &ults  of  some  neighbor. 

I  must  confess,  Mr.  Editor,  tiiat  I  was  oflfimded 
the  other  day,  as  I  passed  by  a  fiurmer^s,  and  saw 
his  cattle  standing  out  in  the  storm  and  wind,  with 
nothing  to  eat,  mile  he  was  away  huntmg  down 
some  stray  fox,  which  had  done  less  mischief  than 
his  own  dogs.^  ^  It  is  the  practice  of  man^  fhr- 
mers  in  this  vicmity  to  feea  their  cattle  twice  in 
the  morning,  then  carry  some  hay  or  straw  to  the 
yard,  or  nearest  fence,  and  after  going  to  the  brook 


to  chop  the  ice,  leave  them  to  their  fate  until 

ly  night  And  what  are  the  reasons  given  for  this 
course  P  One  is,  that  they  will  eat  better  out  of 
doors.  Another  is,  they  like  to  be  in  the  sun.  Now 
if  an  animal  is  properly  fed  and  oared  for,  they  wiU 
eat  all  that  is  necessary  for  them  to  eat,  and  all 
which  IB  fit  for  them  to  eat  in  the  bam.  •  And  as 
for  being  in  the  sun,  I  think  if  the  ovfner  himself 
were  to  stand  out  of  doors  firom  morning  until 
nidbt,  he  would  prefer  to  be  in  the  sun. 

%ut  there  is  another  great  error  of  which  I  must 
speak  at  this  time,  whidi  is  this.  If  a  firmer  has 
meadow  hay  or  other  poor  fodder,  he  brin^  his  cat- 
tle to  the  ham»  and  commences  feeding  it  out  to 
them  first,  and  continues  the  same  feea  until  it  is 
used  up,  and  as  might  be  expected  by  any  thinking 
man  the  poor  aninuds  look  as  though  they  had  ar- 
rived verr  near  the  same  pomt  And  so  I  might 
ffo  on  ana  mention  many  other  things  which  are 
uttLs  better,  but  will  not  contemplate  this  side  of 
the  picture  longer,  lest  this  intended  criticiun  should 
be  called  a  stupid  faultrfinder. 

Come^  brother  farmers,  examine  this  matter,  and 
see  if  we  cannot  find  out  a  better  way  of  managii^ 
our  stock ;  one  which  shall  administer  greatly  to 
their  comfort,  and  to  our  own  happiness,  oy  seeinff 
them  look  sleek  and  &t  If  this  should  meet  with 
a  notice  firom  you,  I  intend  to  write  you  a  few  lines 
imon  the  other  side  of  this  maUer,  and  state  some 
things  which  I  hope  may  be  of  some  benefit  to 
those  who  have  not  yet  given  much  attention  to 
this  subject  Amflificatob. 

Wut  Broal^M,  1SQ6. 

RK1CAXK&— This  article  has  been  delayed  too 
long — shall  be  happy  to  hear  fh>m  the  writer  again. 


Q:^*  Half  an  ounce  of  alum  in  powder,  will  purify 
twelve  gallons  of  corrupted  water. 
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asAFrnrch-PLxrHs-PEACHEa 

Two  years  since,  I  purchaaed  of  N.  P.  Moinaon, 
of  Somerville,  (the  <<apple  man"  of  the  Farmer^ 
adons  of  the  Ked  Russet  and  Habbardston  Non- 
such. Mr.  Morrison,  who  is  a  skilftil  and  success- 
ful orchardist,  directed  me  to  graft  all  the  stocks 
that  were  to  be  grafted  in  a  tree  the  first  year,  to 
cut  out  all  the  old  wood  that  remained  the  second, 
and  prune  off  the  sprouts  the  third  year.  His  or- 
ders nave  been  closely  followed,  and  now,  the  third 
season,  I  find  blossoms  on  trees  grafted  with  both 
Tarieties.  The  Red  Russet  has  made  a  growth  of 
wood  fully  equal  to  the  Baldwin,  which  is  a  stand- 
ard of  growth  and  bearing.  Mr.  Morrison  tells 
me  this  apple  equals  in  long  keeping  the  Roxbury 
Russet,  and  in  size,  auali^  and  appearance,  the 
Baldwin,  which  it  mucn  resembles.  I  obtaineid  at 
the  West,  and  haye  grafted  since  my  return,  several 
varieties  which  are  new  to  me.  The  Twenty-three 
Ounce  apple,  which  I  have  heard  of  only  in  IllinQis, 
the  Twenty  Ounce,  which  orinnated  and  is  exten- 
dyely  ^own  in  New  York,  the  Mammoth,  Hol- 
land Pippin  and  Beauty  of  Kent,  aU  very  large ; 
the  beautiful  little  Lady  apple  by  way  of  contrast; 
the  Northern  Spy  and  Ked  Astraohan.  The  Twen- 
ty-three Ounce  IS  a  dark  green,  sweet  apple,  long 
keeping,  and  reaches  its  maturity  or  is  eatable,  the 
last  of  winter  or  first  of  spring.  Specimens  have 
been  raised  in  Illinois  weigning  twen^-siz  ounces. 
The  Twenty  Ounce  is  a  greenish-yellow  and  red 
subacid  apple,  in  use  from  November  to  January. 
I  am  told  oy  those  acquainted  with  it,  that  it  is  a 
great  grower  and  bearer,  and  that  q>ecimens  are 
often  raised  weighing  twenty-four  ounces. 

Decidedly  the  finest  apples,  as  fiir  as  appearance 
was  concerned,  on  the  tables  of  the  N.  H.  Agricul- 
tural Society  at  their  iSsdr  at  Manchester,  in  Septem- 
ber last,  was  the  Mammoth,  raised  by  Mr.  Leverett, 
of  Keene,  who  received  the  premium  on  apples. 
Aware  that  beauty  among  api>les,  as  well  as  people, 
was  only  one  of  several  requisites,  I  applied  to  Sir. 
Leverett  for  information  concerning  tne  Mammoth, 
and  was  told  that  it  was  superior  in  (juaHty,  growth 
and  productiveness.  That  it  is  so  in  sin  its  name 
indicates. 

It  is  an  object  with  me  to  secure  a  succession  of 
fruity  which  every  fimner  may  do  with  little  trouble 
or  expense.  Witn  this  object  in  view,  I  have  gpraft- 
ed  russetts  that  keep  till  the  Red  Astrachan  npens, 
about  the  last  of  July;  the  Bloodgood  pear,  that 
ripens  in  August,  succeeded  by  the  Bartlett  in  Sep- 
tember, and  others  before  mentioned,  and  a  sooces- 
sion  of  plums,  firom  the  Peach  in  August  to  the  Blue 
Egg  that  hangs  till  the  frost  comes.  The  Oanada 
stock  is  generally  preferred  for  grafting  the  plum, 
on  account  of  its  hardiness.  It  has  beoi  supposed 
the  plum  must  be  grafted  very  early.  One  of  my 
neighbors  grafted  scions  of  the  Yellow  Egg  into 
a  small  Cai^da  tree  in  the  latter  part  of  May,  when 
the  tree  had  blossomed  and  was  leaved  out,  and  the 
second  season  had  a  quart  ofplums  fr<xn  the  same. 
Encoun^ed  by  his  example  I  have  mfted  at  the 
same  time,  but  my  success  remains  to  be  determined. 
1  find  the  low  or  dwarf  training  general  among  the 
nursery  men  of  New  York.  They  say  they  intend 
to  keep  their  trees  so  low  that  they  wiU  never  be 
obligea  to  use  a  ladder  when  picking  the  fruit. 
Root  grafting  is  preferred  by  them.  When  the 
seedli^  trees  are  two  years  old  they  are  taken  up, 


the  tops  cut  off  and  thrown  away,  the  roots  cut  in- 
to two  or  three  pieces,  and  each  piece  grafted  and 
planted  to  form  a  new  tree.  Tbsy  cut  scions  in 
November,  when  in  the  dormant  state,  and  keep 
them  in  the  cellar  in  damp  moss.  In  this  way  they 
may  be  kept  all  the  year  round.  Some  of  the  fin- 
est of  my  young  trees  are  victims  of  the  borer,  which 
is  committing  great  depredations  in  this  vicinity. 
Oan  the  editor  or  his  correspondents  suggest  a  rem- 
edy? Disbarkinff  is  recommended  by  Cole  and 
otners.  I  have  a  lot  of  old  rough  bark-bound  trees, 
and  I  should  think  disbarkin^  a  more  effectual  rem- 
edy than  scraping  and  washm^.  It  is  an  experi- 
ment that  I  have  never  seen  tried.  Will  those  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject  give  me  their  experience 
or  observation,  through  the  Farmer. 

I  think  the  statement  originated  with  Cole  that 
most  of  our  apple  trees  yielded  the  heaviest  crops 
in  even  years — 1860,  '62,  '64,  and  the  lightest  m 
odd  years — 1861,  '63,  *66.  This  statement  has 
been  true  in  regard  to  New  England,  as  far  as 
I  have  known,  especially,  with  our  leading  apples, 
such  as  Baldwin,  Greening,  &c,  until  1&6.  So 
true  that  the  grafts  of  a  single  Baldwin  tree  in  my 
neighborhood,  which,  unlike  the  rest  of  its  kind 
produced  a  heavy  crop  in  the  odd  year,  were  in 
ereat  request,  as  it  was  supposed  they  would  derive 
uieir  habits  from  the  parent  tree,  but  last  year  this 
habit  was  reversed,  our  orchards  were  wmte  with 
blossoms  and  loaded  with  fruit,  while  this  season 
the  blow  is  very  smalL  Can  any  one  explain  this 
phenomenon  P  I  am  told  by  experienced  orchard- 
ists  that  west  of  New  England  the  greatest  bearing 
has  uniformly  taken  place  in  odd  years. 

I  believe  uole  the  oest  authority  on  the  subjects 
on  which  he  treats,  as  his  views  were  derived  not 
from  tiieory  alone,  but  were  the  result  of  thorouffh 
experience  and  practical  information.  I  woiud 
therefore  recommend  his  Fruit  Bock,  to  the  pomol- 
ogist  as  I  believe  it  contains  a  greater  amount  of 
useful  information  on  that  subject  than  any  other 
bock  of  the  same  sise,  and  would  be  worth  more 
than  its  cost  in  one  year  to  the  finiit-grower  who 
owns  but  one  apple  tree.  G.  J.  Smith. 

WuMngUm,  M  H. 


Fot  ttc  Xk»  Ens^and  Fa 

HOHTHLT  VBW  XHGLAHD  7AB1D5B. 

Mb.  Eduob  : — ^I  am  {^leased  to  hear  of  the  ffea- 
end  success,  and  increasiiw  pationa^  of  the  jSTeiv 
Ef^land  Famur.  One  of  the  distinguishing  ex- 
cellences of  this  puU&Mtion,  and  one  that  adds 
much  to  its  value  and  usefulness,  is  its  monthly 
issue.  By  this  arrangement,  that  part  of  the  pa- 
per possessing  the  most  permanent  value,  its  agri- 
cultural department,  is  published  in  a  monthly  pe- 
riodical, in  a  form  most  suitable  for  binding  and 
preserving.  Were  all  this  great  amount  of  mfor- 
mation,  so  valuable  to  the  cultivators  of  the  soil, 
comfined  to  the  wedkly  issue  of  the  Farmer,  it 
would  soon  be  lost  for  all  useful  purposes,  even  if 
the  papers  were  preserved  and  bound,  as  it  would 
form  an  unwieldty  volume,  containing  a  large  por- 
tion of  comparatively  useless  reading,  and  being 
without  an  index,  or  at.  best,  a  very  scanty  one, 
where  nothing  could  be  found  when  wanted.  This 
enduring  form  of  the  AWo .  Ef^land  Farm/or 
should,  and  undoubtedly  does  give  to  its  oorre»- 
pondents,  and  more  partlonlarfy  to  its  editor,  a 
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feeling  of  responsibility,  when  they  consider  their 
thoughts,  as  exhibited  on  the  printed  page,  are  to 
be  read  by  future  generations.  I  am  also  pleased 
to  learn  of  the  success  attending  this  paper,  and 
the  prospect  of  its  long  continuance,  from  the  in- 
creased Talue  it  acquires,  the  longer  it  is  published. 
A  continued  series  of  a  work,  treating  upon  a  sub- 
ject of  so  much  general  importance  as  agriculture, 
can  not  but  be  enhanced  m  value,  as  it  increases 
the  number  of  its  Tolumes.  And  while  it  fully  sus- 
tains the  reputation  of  its  former  namesake,  whose 
mantle  has  fidlen  upon  it,  I  hope  and  trust  it  will 
leceiye  the  patronage  it  so  richly  deserves. 

Yours  with  respect,       S.  P.  Fowleb. 
Danvera  Port,  Aug.  20,  1856. 

REMAKKS.^The  cheerful  view  of  the  Monlhbf 
JFVmner,  taken  by  our  intelligent  and  respected  cor- 
respondent, is  encouraging  to  us.  We  should  feel 
it  to  be  a  great  loss  of  labor,  both  of  body  and 
mind,  to  make  all  the  exertions  we  do,  and  incur 
such  an  expense  as  we  are  obliged  to  for  a  mere 
weekly  paper.  It  is  inconvenient  in  form,  and  is 
ephemeral  in  its  nature.  Few  expect  to  preserve 
it,  or  have  a  place  to  keep  so  unwieldly  a  sheet 
The  majority  of  the  agricultural  articles  we  publish 
are  written  with  care,  and  give  actual  &cts  and  ex- 
periments, and  are  as  Yaluable  for  one  year  as 
another.  The  MmUhly  Farmer  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  valuable  as  a  book  of  reference. 


LABELS  FOR  FRUIT  TREES. 

Much  of  the  confusion  of  nomenclature  of  fruits 
arises  from  the  little  precaution  generally  used  to 
preserye  the  names.  If,  when  a  tree  comes  into 
oearing,  the  fruit  is  found  to  be  particularly  fine, 
persons  at  once  desire  to  obtain  grafts,  and  for  want 
of  a  better  name  they  attach  that  of  the  person  frcmi 
whom  the  grafts  were  obtained,  although  in  most 
cases  the  fruit  is  well-known  to  pomolo^sts  by  an- 
other name.  Nurserymen  also  fi^quentlv  perpe- 
trate errors  in  the  same  way.  There  are  aoubtiess 
many  fine  seedlings  with  local  names  only ;  but  m 
a  large  majority  of  cases  these  local  names  are 
given  to  old  and  well  known  fruit  To  guard 
against  such  errors  and  correct  those  already  exist- 
inff,  will  be  the  work  of  Horticultural  Societies  and 
inoiTiduals  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  com- 
mon fruits  of  the  country ;  but  the  greatest  safe- 
guard aeainst  the  repetition  of  them  in  future  is 
uie  careful  marking  of  everj  young  tree  set  out 
Though,  in  addition  to  puttmg  the  names  on  the 
trees,  we  advise  the  further  precaution  of  plotting 
out  the  ground  of  the  orchard  on  paper,  ana  mark- 
ing the  locality  oi  each  tree  with  its  name.  This 
once  carefully  done,  removes  the  possilulity  of  er^ 
lors. 

The  labels  which  come  from  the  nursery  on  trees 
are  not  designed  to  be  permanent,  and  they  should 
be  replaced  with  permanent  ones  at  the  first  leisure 
after  plantinff.  Be  particular  that  ^e  wire  by 
which  the  label  is  attached  is  not  round  the  body 
of  the  young^  tree,  otherwise  it  will,  as  the  tree 
ffrows,  be  buried  in  it  and  materially  injure  the  tree. 
The  very  best  label  we  have  ever  used  is  a  strip  of 
thin  sheet  zinc,  about  four  inches  and  three-fourths 
of  an  inch  wide  at  one  enct  cut  so  as  to  tcper  to  a 


point  at  the  other  end;  which  after  writing  the 
name  of  the  tree,  the  date  when  set  out,  and  when 
obtained,  can  be  bent  round  one  of  the  small 
branches,  with  the  writing  outside,  and  as  the 
branch  grows  it  will  expand  without  injuring  it 

The  ink  forw|itinff  on  those  labels  is  made  thus: 
Take  of  verdigris  and  sal  ammoniac  each  2  drachms, 
lampblack  1  drachm,  water  4  ounces,  to  be  well 
mixed  in  a  mcrtar,  adding  the  water  gradually. 
It  must  be  kept  in  a  slass  stopped  vial.  Write  on 
the  zinc  with  the  mx,  after  shaking  it  well,  in  a 

auill  pen ;  and  after  it  is  dry  you  may  expose  it  to 
^  tie  weather  or  bury  it  in  the  ground  for  years,  and 
it  will  be  as  legible  as  when  mat  written. — Loiit#- 
vUUJoumaL 

HATURE  THE  WORK  OF  OHE  MDTO. 

[The  unity  of  God's  works,  as  brought  to  Hght 
by  modem  science,  was  the  theme  of  Prof.  Agaft- 
siz,  in  his  address  at  the  dedication  of  the  Stata 
Geological  Hall  at  Albany,  a  few  weeks  since.  His 
remarks,  which  are  very  interesting,  were  as  fol* 
lows : — ] 

Ancient  philosophers  studied  only  morals.  Then 
they  took  up  speculations  of  astronomy  and  of 
physics.  Only  recently  has  philosophjjr  turned  its 
attention  to  the  studv  of  pdanta,  of  ammali,  and  of 
the  crust  of  the  eartL  These  studies  lead  them 
irresistibly  to  the  conclusion  tiiat  Nature  can  only 
be  the  work  of  an  intellectual  Being — of  Mind^— 
of  an  Individual  God. 

Everywhere  there  is  a  diversity  among  organ- 
ized bemgs.  Everywhere  we  find  types  among 
them  that  are  identical  The  two  facts,  taken  to- 
gether, show  that  all  organized  beings  have  becm 
ordered  according  to  a  plan.  Thought  is  visiUe 
everywhere ;  in  geological  distribudons,  in  oi^^anie 
structure  and  gradation.  Everywhere  there  is  an 
intellectual  connection  running  through  the  whole. 

Were  we  not  intellectual  beings,  allied  by  th« 
nature  of  our  intellect  to  the  MuLer  of  these,  we 
could  not  read  them.  That  we  can  trace  the  plan, 
is  proof  of  our  mental  affinity  to  the  Being  tiiat 
planned  it 

For  an  illustration  of  this  universally  appearing 
plan,  take  the  human  arm.  It  has  an  upper  sock- 
et, next  a  large  single  bone,  next  two  smaller 
bones,  next  the  smaller  bones  of  the  wrist,  next  the 
diverging  bones  and  joints  of  the  hands  and  fin- 
gers. Now  talLe  any  animal  that  walks,  or  creeps, 
or  runs,  that  has  limbs,  and  you  will  find  the  same 
bones  in  the  same  consecutive  arrangement  Even 
the  fish,  unlike  as  it  appears  to  a  human  being,  has 
in  its  fins  what  might  be  a  copy  of  the  bones  of  the 
human  arm.  This  chain  or  resemblances  shows 
that  one  intellect  controlled  the  whole,  and  ordered 
them  alike.  Why  should  they  all  be  constructed 
— how  could  they  all  be  constructed  on  the  same 
plan,  unless  they  were  constructed  by  the  same 

The  same  resembling  adaptation  of  means  to 
ends  we  find  throughout  all  created  animals  and 
plants.  Their  diversity  is  in  special  expressions^ 
their  unity  in  general  design. 

A  fish  and  a  bird,  unlike  as  they  look,  have  the 
s&me  general  anatomical  structure.  There  is  the 
vertebral  column,  there  are  the  bones  diveiging 
from  it,  there  are  the  cavities  above  and  below,  in 
each.    Nay,  more.    Thousands  of  fish  and  bird% 
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tfaouflands  of  snakesy  turtles  and  (madrapedsy  and  so 
on  up  to  man  himself,  all  are  alike  in  these  par^ 
ticulars. 

Look  at  the  lixard.  There  are  a  vast  number 
of  lixards  distributed  over  the  globe,  differing  from 
each  other  mainly  in  the  number  of  their  legs. 
One  kind  has  none.  Another  has  hind  onlv.  Ad." 
otiber  both.  One'has  a  single  toe,  another  has  two, 
another  three,  another  four,  another  five.  When 
brought  togedier  in  a  museum,  it  is  evident  that 
they  are  variatioDs  of  the  same  great  family.  But 
to  find  them  you  must  go  all  oTer  the  world.  For 
one  kind  you  must  go  to  Bengal,  for  another  to 
Australia,  for  a  third  to  the  Fmllipiae  Islands,  for 
a  fimrth  to  SouUi  Africa,  for  a  fifth  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  for  a  sixth  to  South  America,  for  a 
seventh  to  Europe,  for  an  eighth  to  the  United 
States.  They  are  scattered  aw>ut  the  earth,  wide 
as  the  poles  apart,  and  yet  they  form,  when  broueht 
together,  a  system  that  we  read  at  a  glance !  ^w 
€&  could  they  have  been  formed,  unless  by  an 
Omnisdent,  Omnipotent,  Provident  Creator  P 

The  devcdopment  of  animal  life  from  in&ncy  to 
maturity,  shows  the  same  working  of  a  nn^le  in- 
tellect. This  development  during  the  lifetone  of 
an  individual  corresponds  closely  to  the  gradations 
from  lowest  to  highest,  of  the  vrnole  series  to  which 
the  individual  bebngs.  Thus  in  one  series  of  ani- 
mals, we  have  the  lowest  the  Worm,  next  above  it 
the  Crustacea,  such  as  crabs  and  lobsters,  with  par- 
tially developed  legs  and  head,  and  next  above  that 
the  Insects  wiUi  perfect  head  and  six  legs  fully 
formed.  Now,  how  does  the  insect  develop? — 
Why,  in  its  first  stage,  it  it  a  worm  or  caterpillar. 
Iq  the  next  it  is  a  chrysalis  closely  resembling  the 
Crustacea.  In  the  third  it  is  a  perfect  Insect.  It 
goes  through  as  many  sradations  in  its  lifetime,  as 
were  are  ^dations  Below  it  in  its  existence. 
Here,  then,  is  thought,  but  thought  reaching  the 
same  result,  through  two  different  processes,  in 
two  different  series. 

Just  so,  the  animals  of  former  ages  were  differ- 
ent ftt>m  those  of  the  present  one,  and  the  whole 
series  has  been  gradually  developed  on  similar  prin- 
ciples. Just  80  the  Crustacea  now  existing,  exactp 
ly  resemble,  in  their  different  stages  of  growth,  the 
different  and  successive  fossil  crustaoea  found  in 
die  geological  beds.  The  crab  when  but  a  germ, 
is  like  a  tri  lobite,  the  oldest  fossil  found.  As  it 
goes  on  to  maturity  it  passes  through  stages  each 
of  which  resembles  anotiier  and  another  fossil, 
found  in  succession,  each  more  complete  than  the 
preceding. 

In  the  vegetable  kingdom,  the  principle  holds. 
Leaves  form  regular  series.  They  are  arranged 
according  to  a  regular  succession  of  numbers  or 
fractions.  Consider  a  blade  of  grass.  Its  leaves 
spring  alternately  on  either  side.  Commencing  at 
the  bottom  of  the  stalk  and  goin^  up  spirally,  you 
find  the  second  leaf  on  the  opposite  side  from  the 
first,  and  exactly  over  it,  the  rourth  over  the  sec- 
ond, and  so  on.  You  go  spirally  half  way  round 
from  one  to  the  other. 

Now  take  marsh  grass.  Its  blades  are  arranged 
round  the  stalk  in  the  same  way,  but  the  distances 
are  different.  The  second  blade  is  one-third  of  the 
way  around  the  stalk  from  the  first.  The  next  is 
two-thirds  of  the  way  around,  and  so  on. 

Take  now  a  rosebush  stem.  The  second  leaf  is 
distant  from  the  first,  two-fifths  of  the  way  around 
the  stalk.    The  others  follow  each  two-fifths  faz^ 


ther  around,  until  finally  the  sixth  is  just  over  the 
first. 

Take  again  a  pine  tree  twig.  The  second  blade 
is  distant  from  the  first  three-eights  of  the  way 
around,  until  finally  the  ninth  blaae  is  exactly  over 
the  first. 

Other  plants  have  their  leaves  arranged  each  dis* 
tant  from  the  other  five-thirteenths  of  the  way 
around  the  stalk. 

So  that  we  have  a  series  of  fractional  distances, 
thus: — 

1-2        1-3        2-5        3-8        5-13 

These  fractions,  it  will  be  seen,  do  not  differ  much 
from  each  other.  There  are  none  of  them  less 
than  1-3,  and  none  of  them  more  than  1-2.  They 
form  a  regularly  ascending  series,  in  which  any  two 
added  together  will  make  the  third*.  Such  is  die 
uniform  and  careful  arrangement  of  the  countiess 
leaves  of  the  ehns -above  our  heads,  and  of  the  pine 
forests  of  yonder  plains ! 

Turn  now  from  plants  to  planets.  Measure  the 
time  in  which  each  of  them  circles  the  sun.  It  is 
here: — 

Keptane • 68,000  dMjt, 

Uranofl 81,000  *< 

Satara 10,000  " 

Japtter 4,880  <* 

Asterodia 1,000  " 

Ifan 680  *■ 

Xftrth 866  « 

Now  examine  these  sums.  The  second  it  half 
the  first ;  the  third  is  one-third  of  the  second ;  the 
fourth  is  two-fifths  of  the  third }  the  fifth  is  three* 
eighths  of  the  fourth  $  the  sixth  is  five-thirteenths 
of  the  fifth.  So  that  we  have  again  preoiBely  the 
same  fractions  in  the  same  order : — 

1-2        1-3        2-5        3-8        5-13 

Whence  this  strange  similari^  ?  How  can  it  be 
accounted  for  except  by  the  net  that  the  same 
Hand  adjusted  the  blades  of  grass,  which  set  in  mo- 
tion the  Orbs  of  the  Universe  P 


jFbr  ike  New  Bngftrnd  Former* 

APPLB& 

Mr.  Brown  : — ^In  this  part  of  Massachusetts, 
from  all  I  can  see  and  hear,  I  fear  that  this  noble 
fruit  is  likely  to  be  very  scarce  this  season,  although 
it  is  generally  regarded  as  the  ^'bearing  year."  In 
his  ''Fruit  Book,^  Mr.  Cole  says,  «We  never  knew 
a  great  crop  in  an  odd  year,  nor  a  small  crop  in 
even  years."  Eighteen  nundred  and  fifty-six  is  an 
even  year,  yet  we  are  likely  to  have  less  apples  in 
this  section  than  we  have  had  in  any  past  year, 
odd  or  even,  for  a  long  while ;  and  I  fear  the  re- 
mark will  apply  to  New  England  generally.  On  a 
recent  trip  to  v  ermont,  I  examinee  the  trees  on  the 
way  as  carefully  as  tiie  dust  and  smoke  and  speed 
of  a  railroad  train  would  allow,  and  saw  but  few 
apples  any  where.  The  past  winter  was  supposed 
to  oe  fiEivonJ)le  to  an  abundant  supply  of  fhut,  and 
with  the  exception  of  apples  and  peaches,  fruit  has 
thus  far  been  unusually  plenty.  One  of  your  cor- 
respondents proposes  to  distingmsh  this  as  (km 
blackberry  year.  In  Vermont  whole  hill-sides  were 
red  with  raspberries. 

What,  then,  ails  the  apples  ?  Some  people  now 
assign  un&yorable  weather  at  the  time  of  blossom- 
ing  as  the  cause  of  the  fiulure.  In  Vermont  it  was 
said  there  were  but  few  blossoms.    Here,  It  was 
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remarked  that  the  trees  were  uncommonly  fiill. 
One  of  my  neighbors  said  that  I  ought  to  have 
twenty  barrels  of  apples  from  a  young  orchard,  that 
showed  as  handsome  a  bloom  as  I  ever  saw.  Of 
sound  marketable  apples,  I  shall  not  probably  gath- 
er so  much  as  a  bushel,  from  the  whole  orchard. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  belicTe  the 
curculio  to  be  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  apples 
in  Uiis  section,  at  least ;  and  fear,  that  henceforth, 
it  will  be  as  difficult  to  raise  apples,  as  it  has  been 
for  many  years  past  to  raise  plums ;  and  conse- 
quently, that  those  who  have  given  up  their  plums 
to  this  insect,  must  now  give  up  their  apples  abo, 
or  devise  some  means  for  its  aestruction.  I  shall, 
however,  be  very  happy  to  see  cause  to  change  or 
modify  this  opimon,  wnich  I  have  stated  thus  dog^ 
matically,  partly  for  the  purpose  of  calling  out  an 
expression  from  those  more  experienced  and  more 
observing  in  these  matters  than  myself,  but  mamly 
because  I  think  I  have  seen  enough  of  the  opera- 
tions and  of  the  rapid  increase  of  this  pest,  within 
a  few  years  past,  to  justify  the  statement  here 
made.  S.  Fletcheb. 

Winchester,  Sept.,  1856. 


TOUVO  HEN. 


Whatever  may  be  your  choice  of  future  occupation 
— whatever  cauing  or  profession  you  may  select, 
there  is  certainly  none  more  honoraole  than  that  of 
a  farmer.  The  patriarch  of  the  fields,  as  he  sits 
beside  his  cottaee  door  when  his  daily  toil  is  over, 
feels  an  inward  calm  never  known  in  the  halls  of 
pride.  His  labor  yields  him  unpurchasable  health 
and  repose.  I  have  observed  with  more  grief  and 
pain  than  I  can  express,  the  visible  tokens  which 
appear  in  all  directions  of  a  growing  disposition  to 
avoid  agricultural  pursuits,  and  to  rush  into  some 
of  the  overcrowded  professions,  because  a  corrupt 
and  debasing  &shion  has  thrown  around  them  tne 
tinsel  of  imaginary  respectability.  Hence  the  far- 
mer, instead  of  prepannff  his  child  to  foUow  in  the 
path  of  usefulness  nimself  has  trod,  educates  him 
for  a  sloth ;  labor  is  considered  vulgar,  to  work  is 
ungenteel,  the  jack-plane  is  less  respectable  than 
the  lawyer's  green  bag ;  the  handles  of  the  plow 
less  dignified  wan  the  yard-fitick.  Unfortunate  in- 
fatuation !  How  melancholy  is  this  delusion,  which, 
unless  it  be  checked  by  a  wholesome  reform  in 
public  opinion,  vrill  cover  our  country  with  wreck 
and  ruin !  This  state  of  things  is  striking  at  the 
very  foundation  of  our  national  greatness ;  it  is  up- 
on agriculture  that  we  mainly  depend  for  our  con- 
tinued prosperity,  and  dark  and  evil  will  be  the  day 
when  it  falls  into  disrepute.  What  other  pursmt 
offers  so  sure  a  ffuarantee  of  an  honest  indepen- 
dence, a  comfortG3>le  support  for  a  dependent  &mi- 
ly  ?  Where  else  can  we  look  but  to  the  produc- 
tions of  the  soil  for  safety  of  investment,  and  for 
ample  return  P  In  commercial  speculations  all  is 
chance  and  uncertainty,  change  and  fluctuation,  rise 
and  falL  In  the  learned  professions  scarce  one  in 
ten  makes  enough  to  meet  ms  incidental  expenses ; 
how,  then,  are  we  to  account  for  this  fatal  misdi- 
rection of  public  opinion  P 

The  cultivators  of  the  earth  are  the  most  valua- 
ble citizens.  They  are  the  most  independent,  the 
most  virtuous,  and  they  are  tied  to  their  country, 
and  wedded  to  its  liberty  and  interests  by  the  most 
1<J'  \i\yr  houds, — Jefferson. 


W0ECE8TBB  HOBTH  CATTLE  SHOW. 

The  Fourth  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Woioes- 
ter  North  Agricultural  Society  took  place  at  Fiteh- 
buig,  on  Friday  last.  The  weather  was  pleasant, 
and  all  things  seemed  favorable.  The  attpndance, 
through  the  entire  day,  was  very  laige.  The  m^ 
men  and  children  made  up  at  least  one-half  the 
number,  and  their  faces  indicated  the  enjoymeBt 
they  found  in  the  datiea  and  attractions  of  the  Far- 
mer's Festival : — ^And  this  is  one  of  the  great  mer- 
its of  these  gatherings, — ^that  all  who  have  labored 
in  promoting  the  articles  of  growth  or  mapufee- 
ture  which  are  presented,  may  participate  in  th« 
ExhibitioD,  and  share  the  honors  it  caaSen, 

The  whole  centre  of  the  romantic  and  beautiful 
town  presented  the  scenes  of  a  gala  day ;  and  the 
chamung  nattoal  scenery  added  graoe  and  gran- 
deur to  the  whole.  The  narrow  vale  was  Toeal 
with  glad  voices,  and  the  gentle  babblings  of  the 
lively  streami  now  dancing  over  the  stones,  or  bend- 
mg  the  grass  on  its  borders,  as  it  went  on  its  way 
to  turn  the  thousand  wheeb  of  industry  beknr. 
Up,  almost  overhead,  sat  the  hills,  serene  in  ma- 
jesty, looking  upon  the  enchanting  scene  in  the 
valley  beneath,  or,  as  the  changing  clouds  partially 
obscured  their  summits,  seemed  approaching  ami 
lovingly  kissing  each  other. 

The  common  was  crowded  with  cattle,  hors^, 
sheep,  swine,  carts  and  carriages  of  every  descrip- 
tion, even  down  to  the  "Donkey  Express,"  with  his 
load  of  baggage  for  the  next  train.  Pedlers,  good, 
honest  pedlers,  enlivened  the  scenes  with  their  oi^ 
atory  and  songs — ^buns,  beads  and  popping  beer 
had  a  Kvely  sale,  and  horse  cakea  and  gingerbread, 
apple  pies,  tarts  and  tongue,  allayed  the  cravings  of 
the  half-&mished  children,  who  had  come  a  long 
way  over  the  hills  that  morning. 

In-  a  qtiiet  green  spot,  just  off  the  highway,  and 
where  they  would  not  trample  the  infants  or  jostle 
this  mothers,  the  horses  were  admirably  arranged, 
and  could  be  seen  with  comfort 

Happy  young  ladies  crowded  the  open  windows 
and  balconies,  so  intent  on  the  attractions  below, 
that  they,  perhaps  !  did  not  notice  the  young  gen^ 
Ueman's  heads  promiscuously  mixed  in  with  their 
own !  But  it  was  all  right.  Stcncs  and  old  bach- 
elors,  alone,  would  be  untouched  and  look  on  such 
a  group  with  indifference ! 

Our  first  critical  examination  of  articles  present* 
ed  was  in  the  large  town  hall,  where  the  fhdts  and 
articles  of  domestic  manu&cture  were  exhibited. 
None  of  the  fruits  were  in  large  quantity,  but  there 
were  samples  of  great  excellence  of  apples,  pears, 
peaches,  a  few  plums,  and  several  varieties  of 
grapes.  Indeed,  ''in  this  poor  year  for  firuit,"  we 
were  most  agreeably  surpised  to  find  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  Worcester  county  an  exhibition  in  Po- 
mona's kingdom,  which  would  reflect  credit  upon 
any  Horticultural  Rociety.     Thev  were  also  ar- 
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ranged  in  good  taste,  and  were  properly  attended. 
The  crowd  of  ladiee  was  too  great  about  the  capes, 
coUais,  skirts,  embroidery,  and  <<dimity^  geneniily, 
for  us  to  attempt  anything  like  a  thorough  look  at 
tfaem.  We  saw  enough,  howeyer,  over  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  fair  throng,  to  satisfy  us  that  there  were 
many  articles  of  rare  merit  among  thekn.  A  piece 
of  embroidery  hanging  at  the  end  of  the  haU,  was 
of  pre-eminent  excellence.  In  a  room  underneath, 
were  the  Tegetables,  but  there  was  nothing  remark- 
able among  them,  excepting  a  few  fine  pumpkins, 
and  some  very  large  marrow  squashes. 

Few  implements  of  any  kind,  or  carriages,  or  har- 
nesses, were  presented. 

The  stock  department  was  weU  sustained.  There 
were  fine  specimens  of  milch  cows,  of  Tarious  blood, 
and  ako  of  heifers,  calves  and  steers.  Among  the 
working  oxen,  numbering  some  seventy  or  eighty 
pairs,  there  might  be  seen  several  that  would  be  a 
credit  to  any  county.  Dr.  Field,  of  Leominster, 
had  a  bull  and  cow  of  the  pure  Aldemey  blood ; 
the  bull  was  the  finest  we  have  seen  thb  autumn. 
The  trial  of  the  working  oxen  was  witnessed  by  a 
large  number  of  people,  with  much  sadsfiiction. 
The  plowing  match  had  some  fifteen  contestants, 
and  the  work,  we  understood,  was  well  done. 

The  show  of  swine  was  good,  but  not  large  in 
number.  There  were  a  few  sheep,  mostly  cossets, 
anda  variety  of  poultry,  and  among  the  latter,  a 
coop  of  very  beautiful  white  turkeys. 

The  butter  and  cheese  all  looked  well,  and  so  far 
as  we  tasted,  the  butter  could  not  easily  be  ex- 
celled. 

Altogether,  these  bounties  of  the  soil,  and  pro- 
ducts of  skill,  must  have  made  a  strong  impression 
upon  the  mind  of  every  attentive  beholder,  and 
serve  to  convince  him  that  the  earth  will  always 
yield  a  proper  reward  to  him  who  cultivates  it  with 
industry  and  intelligence. 

**Thef«  are  thj  blestlDgs,  Induttry !  rangh  power  l 
Whom  labor  Btill  attends,  and  sweat,  and  pain  j 
Yet  the  kind  soaroe  of  every  gentle  art, 
And  all  Uie  sof t  oiTlUtj  of  UllB : 
Baiser  of  human  kind  !*' 

We  would  suggest  to  our  firiends,  as  a  crowning 
excellence  to  their  festival,  that  they  adopt  some 
mode  to  JUL  ihe  home  wUh  people  to  hear  the  ad- 
dresSf  and  keep  all  noise  away  from  it,  and  so  ai^ 
range  matters  as  to  have  two  hours,  at  least,  at  the 
dinner  table.  Our  thanks  are  due  the  officers  of 
the  Society,  some  old  friends,  and  especially  to 
Gen.  Wood,  for  kind  attentions  during  the  day. 


Hum  over,  sow  and  harrow  eleven  acres  per  hour, 
or  one  hundred  and  eleven  acres  in  ten  hours,** 
provided  any  person  will  furnish  him  with  $5000 ! 
Whether  the  ''Oedliope"  is  to  be  attached,  we  are 
not  informed ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  the  ''good  time 
coming^  cannot  be  far  distant,  if  Mr.  Percy  can 
perform  all  he  promises  to  do  with  five  thousand 
dollars. 

For  iht  Nno  England  Fmmtr. 

THE  FASUEB'S  HARVEST  HYMH. 

We  thank  Thee !    Oh  God  of  the  seasons, 

Thy  power  is  around  as  alway ; 

Thou  giTest  us  rest  In  the  ni|^t  time. 

Thou  giyest  us  labor  by  day. 

We  seatter  our  seed  In  the  spring  time, 

Trusting  strongly  thy  promise  of  old ; 

We  gather  our  harvest  in  autumn, 

The  bright  compears  glistening  like  gold ; 

We  go  fortti  rejoicing  in  summer. 

The  grass-field  waves  bri^t  in  the  sun ; 

With  our  scythes  sharpened  bdghtly  and  keenly. 

We  out  it  ere  noontime  comes  on. 

In  autumn  the  leaves  flailing  around  us, 

Reveal  the  ripe  flruit  on  the  trees ; 

Our  hives  are  filled  up  with  ftresh  honey, 

By  the  labor  of  oar  busy  bees. 

In  winter,  the  poor  and  the  needy 

Bequlre  a  kind  word  or  kind  deed , 

Thus  passes  the  life  of  the  fkrmer,— 

What  more  can  man  wish  for,  or  needr 

True,  we  labor,  but  labor's  a  blessing, 

'Twas  no  cune  of  our  God  when  he  said, 

<*In  the  sweat  of  thy  brow  thou  shalt  eat  It"— > 

We  are  willing  to  work  for  our  bread, 

And  we're  happiest  thus  to  be  fed. 

Mb.  Brown — Dear  Sir : — I  promised  you,  soma 
time  since,  conditionally,  to  give  you  an  article  oc- 
casionally for  the  Farmer.  I  have  tried  to  do  S0| 
but  with  6  or  8  hands  to  find  in  work  through  hay- 
time,  and  such  a  baytime  as  we  have  had  this  year, 
it  has  been  impossible.  I  am  bound  to  have  no 
idle  help  on  my  farm.  One  of  my  men  was  a  true 
Yankee,  and  could  turn  his  hand  to  almost  any- 
thing. One  was  a  shoemaker,  and  these  two  I  had 
no  difficulty  to  keep  employed  through  the  weeks, 
when  we  have  had  tour  days  out  of  six  rainy ;  but 
with  the  others  it  was  a  more  difficult  matter,  re- 
quiring a  good  deal  of  calculation  and  mental  la- 
bor, and  leaving  me  but  little  time  for  anything 
else. 

I  therefore  sen^  you  the  above  little  song  of 
mine.  It  expresses  my  idea  of  a  farmer's  life,  la- 
bors and  enjoyment  completely.  I  hope  it  will  be 
responded  to,  should  you  think  it  worth  a  comer  of 
your  paper,  by  many  of  my  brother  farmers. 

Wet^ordj  Sept.  1,  1866.        L.  H.  Hildbeth. 


Steam  Plowixg. — Since  1850,  no  less  than 
thirty-five  patents  have  been  taken  out,  in  England, 
for  the  application  of  steam  to  plowing.  In  a  late 
number  of  the  Prairie  Farmer,  we  notice  that  Mr. 
John  Percy  offers  to  sell  himself  "a  sla^  for  life," 
in  case  of  his  failure  to  equip  a  machine  that  shall 


To  COBEESPONDENTS.— The  article  on  "Swallows," 
ngned  "Sixteen,"  is  well  written,  but  contains  no 
new  facts  on  the  subject  We  feel  obliged  to  our 
young  friend  for  his  attention.  The  one  on  "Sho- 
ing  Hens"  will  be  seasonable  in  April,  and  will  be 
preserved.  Several  other  articles,  of  too  great 
length,  or  where  the  subject  has  already  been  fully 
treated,  and  some  for  want  of  adaptation,  are  inad* 
missible. 
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PSESBBTATIOH  AHD  VSE  OF  AGBI- 
CULTUSAL  JOUBHALS. 

As  the  Tolume  of  moat  periodicals  closes  with 
their  year,  it  is  an  appropnate  time  to  make  some 
suggestions  upon  their  uie.  To  begin  mth — Care- 
fbUy  preserve  your  agricultural  papers.  Afler 
reading  the  papers  as  they  come  out,  nave  a  place 
for  tJiem  where  you  can  lay  your  hand  on  them  at 
any  moment,  when  waiting  for  meals  or  for  any* 
thinff  eke.  A  distinguiehed  scholar  is  said  to  have 
acquired  a  language  in  odd  moments,  when  waiting 
for  breakfast  Every  farmer  has  at  times  leisure 
in  his  family,  which  may  be  well  occupied  in  refer- 
ring to  facts  which  have  excited  his  interest  in  the 
first  reading  of  the  papers.  Have  a  place,  then, 
for  them ;  and  be  very  careful  how  you  lend  them. 
If  vour  experience  is  anything  like  the  writer's,  it| 
will  be  a  losing  business,  boQi  to  yourself  and  to 
the  borrower.  Ten  chances  to  one,  the  paper  will 
not  come  home  at  all,  or  if  it  come,  it  will  be  minus 
one  or  more  leaves,  or  plus  a  little  soil  which  has 
ceased  to  be^ree.  In  that  case,  your  volume  is 
broken  or  injured  for*  binding,  and  you  are  the 
loser.  It  is  equally  a  bad  operation  for  the  bor- 
rower; for  so  lonff  as  he  lives  by  borrowine  he  will 
not  take  and  pay  tot  an  agricultural  paper  for  him- 
self, and  what  he  reads  or  learns  of  his  ousinefls  will 
be  superfidaL  ^  A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous 
thing  in  farming.  Better  pay  for  a  second  paper 
for  your  neighbor  than  to  oe  without  your  own. 
The  merchant  might  as  well  lend  his  ledger,  the 
scholar  his  text-books,  or  the  Christian  his  Bible. 

At  the  close  of  the  volume  bind  up  the  numbers, 
and  put  them  on  the  shelf  among  the  books.  If 
you  are  flush,  and  live  near  a  TOok-bindery,  get 
the  man  of  sheep  skin  and  muslin  to  give  your  vol- 
ume a  handsome  dress ;  but  if  mother  wit  is  more 
plenty  with  you  than  the  coin,  and  you  have  a 
Yankee's  skiU  in  the  use  of  toob,  do  the  binding 
yourself  A  table,  a  bradawl,  a  darning  needle, 
and  a  stout  piece  of  twine,  will  furnish  you  for  the 
work.  Put  your  numbers  in  regular  order  upon 
the  table  or  board,  then,  with  your  awl,  make 
three  holes,  at  8uitaJ)le  distances  apart,  and  with 
the  twine  and  needles  make  the  numbers  fiut  If 
you  wish  a  cover  to  the  volume,  put  a  coating  of 
glue  upon  the  back,  and  put  over  a  stiff  sheet  of 
wrapping  paper,  and  trim  it  off  to  the  size  of  the 
booL  Put  the  name  of  the  work  upon  the  back, 
and  tlie  No.  of  the  volume,  and  your  binding  is 
finished. 

You  have  now  preserved  ypor  volume.  No 
number,  containing  lust  the  inrormation  or  experi- 
ment you  want,  will  be  lent  to  your  neighbor,  or 
stray  awav  into  the  miscellaneous  pile  of  newspa- 
pers, and  be  hustled  off  into  the  ganet  by  the  sood 
fiousewife,  who  loves  so  dearly  to  have  everywing 
packed  away  in  its  place.  The  next  thing,  after 
{Kreservin^  the  papers,  is  to  use  them.  If  an  ag- 
ricultural journal  IS  worth  reading  at  all,  it  is  woru 
studving,  until  you  thoroughly  comprehend  its 
teachings.  If  your  paper  is  merely  an  appendage 
to  an  agricultural  seed  or  tool  store — a  vehicle  of 
puffinff  this  man's  potatoes  or  that  man's  plow — ^it 
woida  be  better  to  change  it  for  one  that  has  no 
axe  of  Its  own  to  grind,  but  stands  ready  to  do  the 
needful  by  yours.  There  are  practical  scientific 
fiirmers,  as  well  as  seedsmen,  in  the  editorial  field, 
and  there  is  a  choice  in  papers,  as  well  worthy  of 
your  attention  as  a  choice  of  seeds  or  a  choice  of 


stock.  If  the  editor  of  your  paper  is  accomplished 
in  his  profession,  take  him  as  a  standard,  and  his 
teachings  for  your  text-book,  untQ  you  can  find  n 
better.  Study  your  text-book,  for  it  contains  not 
only  the  news  of  your  business,  but  its  fundamental 
principles.  There  is  a  nummar  of  agricultwe, 
which  needs  to  be  fiuitenea  in  the  memory,  and  izt> 
wardly  digested.  These  principles  are  as  essential 
to  your  success,  as  the  pnnciples  of  Blackstone  and 
kindred  text  books  are  to  tne  lawyer.  The  law^ 
yer  has  also  his  reports  and  book  of  cases,  with 
which  it  becomes  him  to  be  familiar.  Your  bound 
volumes  contain  your  reports  and  record  of  cases. 
Many  of  tiie  experiments  therein  recorded  would 
be  an  improvement  upon  your  present  style  of 
fanning,  if  you  would  adopt  them.  They  would 
give  you  larger  crops  with  less  expense,  and  show 
a  great  difference  in  the  annual  income  of  the  fiizm. 
If  the  writer  has  derived  any  benefit  from  agricul- 
tural papers,  it  has  been  gained  by  8tud)'ing  their 
principles  and  following  uieir  teachings,  if  any 
one  can  grow  com,  or  any  other  &rm  crop,  more 
economically  than  yotorself,  it  is  for  your  interest  to 
learn  the  method  and  put  it  in  practice.  We  say, 
then,  preserve  your  papers  and  use  them.  They 
will  beguile  you  of  many  a  weary  hour  in  stormy 
weather  or  in  winter,  and  furnish  you  with  material 
for  reflection  when  your  hands  are  busy. — The 
HoimuUad. 
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For  ike  New  BngUmd  Ft 

BE  SUGAS  CAH& 


SOBGHUH  SACCHAKATUU. 

Mb.  Editob  : — ^Last  sprinff  I  received  from  the 
Patent  Office,  through  your  hands,  a  paper  of  seed 
of  the  Chinese  Sugar  C&ne,  which  I  planted  about 
the  20th  of  May,  not  believing  it  would  amount  to 
much.  It  came  up  well,  and  has  grown  well,  hav- 
ing attained  to  the  height  of  ten  feet  Last  week — 
the  com  beinff  just  in  bloom — ^I  cut  several  stalks 
and  crushed  tnem  and  pressed  out  the  juice,  which 
I  boiled  down  to  molasses,  a  sample  of  which  I  send 
you,  that  you  may  both  see  and  taste  for  yoursell 
The  juice  is  very  nch  in  saccharine  matter,  the  quart 
of  jtiice  which  I  boiled  making  about  half  a  pint 
of  thick  molasses.  I  did  not  know  how  to  make 
sugar,  and  so  did  not  see  what  it  would  do  i  nor 
have  I  made  any  champagne  of  it,  though  it  is 
said  to  make  a  fine  article.  The  great  difficulty  is 
to  express  the  juice  from  the  stalk,  and  nothing 
that  1  know  of  will  do  it  effectually  but  a  suffar 
mill,  and  those  we  do  not  have  in  these  parts.  But 
if  this  article  proves,  on  a  further  trial,  to  be  what 
I  think  it  is,  sugar  mills  may  be  erected  even  in  the 
good  old  Bay  State,  and  we  be  no  longer  depen- 
dent on  slave  labor  for  our  supply  of  sugar  tmd 
molasses.    I  hope  it  may  be  so,  fbr  then  we  shall 

S've  slavery  a  check,  ana  perhaps  Virginia  will  find 
e  demand  for  slaves  to  go  South  on  the  sugar 
plantations  considerably  diminished,  so  as  to  render 
the  breeding  of  slaves  unprofitable  for  that  State. 
Then  again  there  will  be  some  satisfiiction  in  know- 
ing that  you  are  using  sugar  and  molasses  from 
cane  grown  on  free  soil  by  free  labor.  If  this  article 
should  succeed  perfectly  we  cannot  sufficiently  es- 
timate the  glorious  resmts  of  its  successful  cultiva- 
tion. It  is  a  fine  article  for  stover,  it  is  so  rich  in 
saccharine  matter ;  cows,  pi^  and  even  horses  will 
eat  the  stalks  as  well  as  the  feaves  with  the  greatest 
avidity.    The  tops  may  be  used  for  brooms,  just 
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as  broom  com  is  used.  It  is  said  that  the  juice 
when  set  with  alum,  dyes  a  beautiful  red,  but  in 
this  experiment  I  have  not  been  successful.  The 
seed  when  ripe  is  good  for  fattening  hogs,  fowls, 
&c.  I  believe  it  is  to  be  a  great  article,  second  in 
importance  to  few  things  that  the  farmer  oan  grow. 
It  IS  yery  desirable  that  it  should  be  more  exten- 
UTely  raised  another  year,  and  careful  experiments 
made  with  it  so  as  to  determine  its  comparative 
Talue  as  a  fieid  en^  'H-you  desire  I  will  send  some 
stalks  of  the  cane  to  ysur  office. 

Jahes  H.  Htde. 
Aewton  Centre,  Sept  22, 1856. 

Hemabss. — ^Our  own  experiments  with  the 
growth  of  the  Chinese  Sugar  Cane  correspond  with 
those  of  our  correspondent  We  can  scarcely  con- 
ceive of  a  more  important  acquidtion  to  our  pro- 
ducts than  that  of  some  plant  which  will  enable  us 
to  cultivate  sugar  orchards  along  side  of  our  cran- 
berry meadows,  and  apple  orchards.  We  trust 
that  others  will  make  such  experiments  with  the 
cane  as  will  justify  a  more  extended  trial  another 
year. 

Fior  th»  Hew  England  Farmer, 

EDUCATIOlSr  OF  FABMEBS. 

<*How  much  education  for  the  farmer  F"  inquires 
a  recent  correspondent  in  the  columns  of  the  «/V*ew 
England  Farmer,  Just  aa  much  as  circumstances 
and  opportunities  will  allow  him  to  acquire ;  just 
as  much  as  if  he  intended  to  be  a  miniater,  a  doc- 
tor, or  a  la^nrer.  The  prevalent  notion,  however. 
Is,  that  if  a  rarmer  have  six  sons,  and  intends  that 
the  eldest  shall  be  a  farmer,  the  second  a  school- 
master, the  third  a  doctor,  the  fourth  a  lawyer,  the 
fifth  a  minister,  and  the  sixth  a  merchant — three 
of  them,  at  least,  those  designed  for  the  learned 
professions,  must  have  a  "liberal  education,"  while 
the  two  that  are  designed  for  mercantile  Ufe  and 
teaching,  must  each  have  what  is  called  a^good 
English  education ;  the  other,  it  matters  little 
whether  he  go  to  school  much  or  not,  for  he  is  to 
be  a  farmer.  The  chief  thing  for  him  is,  that  he 
should  be  athletic,  apt,  and  williog  to  work  with 
his  hands  $  ready  ana  skilful  in  dirt  digging,  as 
taught  by  the  traditions  of  his  ancestors,  ana  by 
the  same,  to  ha^e  and  despise  all  "book  farming," 
as  being  speculative  and  theoretical  hypotheses. 
It  might  be  deemed  pertinent  here  to  start  the  in- 
quiry why  this  son  should  be  taught  to  hate  hook 
fanninf,  and  the  others  be  tauffut  to  love  book 
preachmg,  book  counseUii^,  hook  diagnoses,  and  the 
like  P  Are  not  law,  medicine  and  theology  as  rife 
in  speculative  hypotheses  as  agriculture  P  Why 
not  then  be  consistent,  and  eitner  discard  book 
knowledge  in  all  cases,  or  else  admit  it  in  all,  and 
so  learn  to  discriminate  between  truth  and  error, 
between  mere  speculative  theory  and  sound  instruc- 
tion, between  hypotheses  and  true  knowledge,  as  to 
avoid  imposition,  deception,  impostors  and  charla- 
tans, whether  they  appear  as  lecturers  and  teachers, 
or  as  authors  of  books,  papers  or  periodicals  ? 

The  position  taken  by  tne  writer,  is,  that  it  is  no 
matter  what  vocation  or  profession  you  design  your 
son  for,  give  him  the  best,  and  highest,  and  most 
liberal  intellectual  culture  in  your  power,  and  then 
be  is  ready  to  study  and  pursue  successfully  any 


vocation  or  profeswon  which  interest  or  taste  may 
lead  him  to  choose  and  follow.  There  is  really  no 
vocation  in  which  men  can  engage  that  demands  a 
more  liberal  culture  than  agriculture.  In  this 
pursuit,  the  brightest  genius  may  find  ample  scope 
to  display  and  exert  itself. 

As  the  writer  has  often  remarked,  farming  is  the 
most  complicated  of  all  the  arts.  It  is  the  art  of 
arts.  And  alas,  how  little  has  been  done  to  devel- 
op and  confirm  the  rules  of  this  art  Had  the 
conductors  of  the  farms  over  Christendom  been  ed- 
ucated men,  as  well  as  practical,  how  differait 
would  have  been  the  condition  of  the  farmers  to- 
day, compared  with  what  it  really  is.  Why,  every 
farm,  so  to  speak,  is  a  laboratory ;  for  a  laboratory, 
says  Webster,  is  "a  place  where  work  is  performed, 
or  any  thing  is  prepared  for  use."  The  conductor 
of  the  &rm  worK,  whether  he  do  the  labor  with  his 
own  hands,  or  employ  others,  is  the  master  chemist 
of  the  field  laboratory,  and  is  "preparing  something 
for  use."  One  of  lus  experiments,  if  it  prove  sikv 
cessful,  will  prepare  wheat  for  bread ;  another  will 

Erepare  com,  another  oats,  another  barley,  another 
ucKwheat,  another  potatoes,  and  others,  root£, 
bulbs,  grass,  hay,  Uve  stock,  &a,  &c.  Now  if  it  he 
admitted  that  it  rec^pres  a  liberal  amount  of  cul- 
ture for  a  man  to  go  into  a  chemical  laboratory,  (a 
mere  toy-shop  compared  with  a  farm,  in  results 
and  everything  else,)  and  work  experiments  suc- 
cessfully— and  none  will  deny  it — ^tnen  how  much 
more  important  is  it,  that  the  conductor  of  a  farm 
should  be  a  man  of  liberal  culture,  a  man  that 
knows  how  to  combine  elements,  so  as  to  make 
wheat,  com,  roots,  grass,  &o.,  upon  which  man  and 
beast  are  to  subsist  The  chemist  in  the  laborato- 
ry makea  his  labor  successful,  as  his  audiences  will 
bear  record.  So  should  the  director  of  a  &rm  t  and< 
so  does  the  farm  director  in  his  laboratory,  when 
under  the  influence  of  experience,  observation  and 
knowledge ;  a  trio  that  should  illuminate  the  path 
of  every  farmer.  More  anon,  if  you  will  allow, 
Messrs.  Editors.  L.  V7. 


To  Make  Ink. — Seeing  in  your  column  •'To 
Correspondents"  your  answer  to  a  communication 
from  U.  C,  of  Ohio,  I  send  you  the  enclosed  circu- 
lar, which  I  received  from  Detroit,  in  answer  to  a 
note  "enclosing  stamp."  If  C.  C.  wishes  a  good  ink 
let  him  try  this. 

1.  Take  three  ounces  of  best  galls,  and  1-4  of  an 
ounce  of  cloves,  bruise  to  a  coarse  powder,  and  bcil 
over  a  slow  fire  in  a  pint  of  water  Tor  a  few  hour?, 
stirring  frequently ;  then  set  aside  in  a  covered  ves- 
sel till  cold ;  then  strain,  and  supply  the  place  of  the 
water  lost  by  evaporation  till  it  measures  one  pint 

2.  Now  dissolve  1  ounce  and  1  dram  of  best 
copperas  in  1-2  pint  of  water  and  strain ;  then  dis- 
solve 5  drams  of  gum  arable  in  1-2  pint  of  water, 
and  add  to  the  copperas  solution  and  1-2  pint  of 
good  cider  vinegar.  Now  mix  1  and -2,  and  add  1 
ounce  of  liquid  l)lue.  Use  soft  water.  Let  yoiur 
ink  be  exposed  to  the  air,  and  you  will  have  a  black 
ink. — Scientific  American. 

Sealino-tvax  for  Fruit  Cans. — ^A  very  good 
sealing-wax  is  made  by  melting  and  stirring  well 
together,  one  ounce  of  Venice  turpenetine,  four 
ounces  of  common  resin,  and  six  ounces  of  gum 
shellac.  A  beaudful  red  color  may  be  given  by  ad- 
ding one  quarter  of  an  ounce  or  less  of  Vermillion. 
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Early  Joe.  (Dotted  Outline.)  Small ; ' 
flatfish  round ;  smooth,  bright  red  on  a  pale 
yellow  ground,  covered  with  bloom ;  stalk 
short,  sum,  in  a  broad,  deep  cavity ;  calyx 
small,  closed,  in  a  shallow  basin ;  flesh  white, 
melting,  and  very  tender,  of  a  very  flne,  high 
aromatic  flavor.  One  of  the  very  best  and 
most  beautiful ;  but  good  only  when  eaten 
from  the  tree.  During  Sept  We  find  it 
to  be  only  a  moderate  grower,  and  a  great 
bearer.    Origin,  Bloomneld,  N.  Y. 

Mexico.  Medial ;  roundish ;  bright  crim- 
son, clouded  and  striped  with  verv  dark  red, 
a  little  yellow  in  the  shade ;  few  large  light 
dols;  stem  rather  long  and  stout^  in  a  broad, 
rather  shallow,  russety  cavity ;  calyx  rather 
large,  in  a  narrow  basin;  flesh  whitish, 
tinged  with  red ;  tender,  rather  juicy,  of  a 
flne  high  flavor.  We  find  it  a  moderate 
grower ;  i)erfectly  hardy  even  in  Maine.  A 
good  bearer,  very  handsome,  excellent  fruit. 
Sept.    Origin,  Canterbury,  Ct 


HOW  TO  SECURE  PEACE  AT  HOME. 

It  IB  just  as  possible  to  keep  a  calm  houso  as  a 
clean  house,  a  cheerful  house,  an  orderly  house,  as 
a  furnished  house,  if  the  heads  set  themselves  to  do 
80.  Where  is  the  difficulty  of  consulting  each  oth- 
er's weakness,  as  well  as  each  other's  wants  ;  each 
other's  tempers,  as  well  as  each  other's  health ; 
each  other's  comfort,  aa  well  as  each  other's  char- 
acter P  O I  it  is  by  leaving  the  peace  at  home  to 
chance,  instead  of  pursuing  it  by  system,  that  so 
many  homes  are  unhappy.  It  deserves  notice,  also, 
that  almost  any  one  can  be  courteous,  and  forbear- 
ing, and  patient  in  a  neighbor's  house.  If  anything 
ffoes  wrong,  or  be  out  of  time,  or  disagreeable  there. 
It  is  made  the  best  of,  not  the  worst ;  even  eflbrts 
are  made  to  excuse  it,  and  to  show  that  it  is  not 
felt;  or,  if  felt,  it  is  attributed  to  accident,  not  de- 
mgn ;  and  this  is  not  only  easy,  but  natural,  in  the 
house  of  a  friend.  I  will  not,  therefore,  believe 
that  what  is  so  natural  in  the  house  of  another  is 
impossible  at  home ;  but  maintain,  without  fear, 
that  all  the  courtesies  of  social  life  may  be  upheld 
in  domestic  societies,  A  husband  as  willing  to  be 
pleased  at  home  and  as  anxious  to  please  as  in  his 
neighbor's  house,  and  a  wife  as  intent  on  making 
things  comfortable  every  day  to  her  family  as  on 
set  days  to  her  guests,  could  not  fail  to  make  their 
own  home  happy.  Let  us  not  evade  the  point  of 
these  remarks  by  recurring  to  the  maxim  aoout  al- 
lowances for  temper.  It  is  worse  than  folly  to  re- 
fer to  our  temper,  unless  we  could  prove  that  we 
ever  gained  anything  good  by  giving  way  to  it. 
Fits  of  ill  humor  punish  us  quite  as  much,  if  not 
more,  than  those  tney  are  vented  upon ;  and  it  ac- 
tually requires  more  efibrt,  and  innicts  more  pain 
to  give  them  up,  than  would  be  required  to  avoid 
them. — Phillip, 

TuE  Use  op  Chlorofobm  upon  Anocals.— It 
being  necessary,  a  few  days  ago,  to  perform  an  op- 
ei-atinn  upon  a  favorite  horse  belonging  to  Rev.  A. 


W.  Bumham,  of  Rindge,  N.  H.,  chloroform 
given  with  complete  success.  The  horse  laid  down 
quietly  in  a  sound  sleep,  and  did  not  wake  till  fif- 
teen minutes  after  the  operation  was  over,  having 
apparently  suffered  not  a  particle  of  pain.  llLis 
fact  is  made  public  for  the  benefit  c^^  those  **  right- 
eous men"  who  are  merciful  to  theur  beasta. 


TO  AUTUMH. 

BT  KBAT8. 

Seuon  of  mitt  and  mellotr  mirthfiiliiiott, 

CloM  bofom  friend  of  the  maturing  son ; 
Conspiring  wiUi  him  how  to  load  and  bless 

With  fruit  and  vinea  that  ronnd  the  thatcheates  ran : 
To  bend  irith  apples  the  mossed  cottage  trees. 

And  fill  aU  frait  with  ripeness  to  the  core ; 
To  swell  the  groond,  and  plnmp  the  haiel  shells 

With  a  sweet  kernel ;  to  set  boddingmore, 
And  still  more,  later  flowers  for  the  bees, 
Until  they  think  warm  dajs  wUi  never  cease. 

For  Summer  has  o'er-brlmmed  their  clammy  cells. 

Who  hath  not  seen  thee  oft  amid  thf  store  ? 

Sometimes  whoerer  seeks  abroad  may  And 
Thee  sitting  easeless  on  a  granary  floor. 

Thy  hair  soft-lifted  by  the  winnowing  wind ; 
Or  in  a  half-reaped  ftirrow,  sound  asleep, 

Drowsed  with  the  ftime  of  poppies,  whik  thy  hook 
Spares  the  next  swath  and  all  its  twined  flowers ; 

And  sometimes  Uke  a  gleaner  thou  dost  keep 

Steady  thy  laden  head  across  a  brook  j 
Or  by  a  older  press  with  patient  look, 

•  Thou  watchest  the  last  oosing  hours  by  hours. 

Where  are  the  sons  of  Spring  f   Aye,  where  are  ^ej  f 

Think  not  of  them— thou  has  thy  music  too. 
While  barred  clouds  bloom  the  soft  dying  day. 

And  touch  the  stubble  plains  with  rosy  hoe ; 
Then  In  a  wailful  choir  the  small  gnats  mourn 

Among  the  riTers  shallow,  borne  aloft 
Or  sinking  as  the  light  wind  lives  or  dies  $ 

And  full-grown  lambs  loud  bleat  from  hilly  l>oum  | 
Hedge-crickets  sing  j  and  now  with  treble  sofk 
The  red-breast  whistles  firom  the  garden-croft ; 

And  gathering  swallows  twitter  In  the  skies. 
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For  the  New  Sngland  Farmer, 

DBPABTUBE  OF  THE  SWALLOWS. 

There  is  an  old-fashioned  bam  npon  the  fann 
where  I  reside,  which  is  the  favorite  resort  of  nu- 
merotis  swallows.  As  special  provision  has  been 
made  for  their  entrance  into  the  bami  and  as  they 
are  never  disturbed  in  their  domestic  felicities,  from 
seventy-five  to  a  hundred  young  swallows  are 
batched  and  reared  every  year,  beneath  its  friendly 
roof. 

Towards  the  middle  of  August  these  swallows, 
old  and  younj^,  hefpa  to  hold  conventions,  (musi- 
cal, not  political,)  m  various  localities  about  the 
premises.  Sometimes  they  would  gather  upon  the 
top  of  the  bam,  or  house,  or  some  of  the  outrbuild- 
ings ;  sometimes  upon  the  dead  limb  of  a  tree,  or 
upon  a  fence,  or  the  to|M  of  the  beautiful  Indian 
oom.  But  wherever  their  place  of  meeting  chanced 
to  be,  the  air  around  was  filled  with  their  lively 
music. 

On  Sunday  evening,  August  24,just  before  dark, 
they  held  a  grand  '^mass  meeting,''  npon  the  top 
of  the  old  bam,  and  since  then,  they  have  not  been 
seen.  They  probably  commenced  their  journey 
southward,  early  on  Monday  morning,  August  25. 
*lVo  pairs,  with  seven  or  eight  young  ones, — which, 
doubtless,  had  not,' at  the  time,  sumeient  strength 
of  wing  for  a  ''trip  to  the  tropics," — ^remained  un- 
til September  Sa,  when  they  also  departed  for 
*'the  sunny  South."  So  the  swallows  have  again 
led  us ;  and  with  them  nearly  all  the  feathered 
songsters  which  have  cheered  our  hearts  with  thdr 
sweet  music,  during  the  long,bri£;ht,  summer  days. 

Another  summer,  with  its  lovely  flowers,  its  fresh 
green  leaves,  its  myriads  of  gay  insects,  its  dewy 
morning  and  balmy  evenings,  has  also  departea. 
The  voices  of  autumn  can  already  be  heard,  and 
its  scenes  meet  our  gaze ;  the  chirping  of  the  crick- 
et, the  sound  of  the  near  or  distant  flail,  the  sigh- 
ing of  the  wind  through  the  fading,  withering 
leaves,  the  ripening  com  and  fruit,  the  red,  yellow, 
and  purple  tints  upon  the  maples  in  the  lonely 
swamp.  Sad  Autumn  will  soon  glide  away  into  the 
'Hinrelenting  past,"  leaving  stem  winter,  with  its 
howling  winds  and  drifting  snows,  in  the  imdisput- 
ed  possessbn  of  the  once  beautiful  fields  and 
groves. 

Although  we  know  that  with  another  summer 
they  will  all  return,  yet  we  cannot  suppress  a  feel- 
ing of  sadness  as  we  witness  these  successive  de- 
partures of  the  &ir  and  beautiful  things  of  earth. 
But  we  need  not  feel  sad,  for  if  our  hearts  are  true 
and  brave,  we  shall  find  that  every  season  has  its 
charms ;  and  we  know  that  when  the  time  comes 
for  our  departure,  if  obedient  children  of  the  Most 
High,  we  too,  like  the  birds,  shall  pass  to  a  more 
genial  clime,  but  not  like  them,  to  return. 

SWALLOWS  BUILDING  THEIR  NESTS  IN  TREES. 

During  the  present  summer,  a  pair  of  swallows, 
with  white  breasts  and  black,  shiny  backs,  built 
their  nest  in  the  dead  limb  of  a  tree  which  stands 
near  my  house.  They  took  possession  of  a  hole 
which  was  once  occupied  by  the  "chick*  a-dees." 
They  came  somewhat  later  than  the  bam  swallows, 
and  departed  much  sooner.  Their  wing  and  tail 
feathers  were  rather  shorter  than  those  of  the  bam 
swallow,  which  made  them  appear  smaller  when 
fi)  ing.  So  far  as  I  had  an  opportunity  of  observ- 
ing, I  could  see  no  difference  between  the  male  and 


female,  either  in  size  or  color.  Their  notes  were 
few  and  plaintive. 

As  I  have  no  woik  on  ornithology  at  hand  just 
now,  I  should  be  obliged  to  Mr.  Fowler,  or  Mr. 
Wetherell,  or  any  one  who  knows,  if  they  would  say 
(if,  frt)m  my  description  they  are  able  Uius  to  do) 
what  class  of  swallows  these  birds  belong  to,  and 
whether  they  usually  build  their  nests  in  trees. 

Grofon,  &pt.  6, 1666.  S.  L.  Whiib. 


For  ike  New  XngUmd  Farmtr. 

TOO  HAHY  SHADE  TREES. 

BT  HENRY  F.  FRENCH. 

In  some  old  school-book  there  is  a  story  of  one 
of  the  early  settlers,  whose  wife  and  several  small 
children  were  attacked  by  Indians,  in  their  field  a 
short  distance  from  his  log  house.  Hearing  their 
cry,  he  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  to  protect 
them,  but,  seeing  the  overwhelming  number  of  the 
savages,  he  at  first  gave  up  the  idea  of  a  contest,  in 
despair,  and  determined  to  snatch  up  the  one  of  his 
family  most  dear  to  him,  and  escape  to  his  well-for- 
tified cabin. 

He  rode  up  to  his  little  flock,  who  crowded 
around  him  for  protection.  And  now,  which  should 
he  select,  and  leave  the  rest  to  the  merciless  sav- 
ages P  He  glanced  at  their  pleading,  upturned 
faces,  and  he  could  not  choose.  He  resolved  to 
die  with  them  all  together,  and  tuming  upon  the 
cowlrdly  foe,  he'  attacked  them  with  such  fury, 
riding  back  and  forth  across  their  path,  and  threat- 
ening first  one  and  then  another,  with  his  deadly 
rifle,  that  they  were  kept  at  bay,  till  his  family  all 
reached  their  home  in  safety. 

We  have  looked  forward  from  youth  to  a  home 
of  our  own.  We  have  planned  and  re-planned  our 
house,  and  in  our  minds,  again  and  again  laid  out 
our  walks,  and  groves,  and  gardens.  Presently, 
our  wishes  are  realized,  and  we  have,  through  much 
tribulation,  it  may  be,  much  embarrassment  of 
means,  and  the  vexations  and  disappointments  in- 
cident to  all  that  is  human,  actually  builded  our 
house,  and  laid  out  our  grounds,  and  to  end  at  once 
and  forever,  the  reign  of  barrenness  which  was 
over  our  land,  when  we  bought  it,  we  have  planted 
small  trees,  and  shrubs  and  hedges,  and  with  the 
help  of  imagination  to  aid  their  growth,  we  see  at 
length,  our  ideal  become  the  actuaL  We  knew  at 
the  outset,  that  sunlight  is  essential  to  health,  that 
the  distant,  beautiful  view  of  mountain,  or  river,  or 
meadow,  or  water&U,  is  worth  more  than  gilded 
pictures  of  them  that  hang  upon  the  parlor  wall — 
We  knew  that  the  grace  and  tme  grandeur  of  the 
noble  forest  tree,  result  from  its  breadth  and  ful- 
ness of  outline,  which  it  can  attain  only  as  man  at- 
tains his  trae  nobility,  with  freedom  and  space  to 
develop  the  natural  capacity  for  greatness.  We  ad- 
mired the  beautiful  smooth  lawn  about  our  dwell- 
ing, and  every  spring,  the  grass  seemed  greener 
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than  ever  before ;  and  we  were  thankful  that  this, 
at  least,  was  bom  like  Pallas,  in  fullest  beauty,  and 
asked  no  waiting  for  to  exhibit  perfection. 

All  thmgs  prospered  under  our  hands.  The 
trees  grew  while  we  were  sleeping.  Year  after 
year,  they  awakened  in  the  spring  time,  and 
stretched  out  their  hands  towards  each  other,  near- 
er and  nearer.  Shooting  upwards,  they  haye  spread 
a  curtain  across  the  sunlight,  and  while  watching 
the  little  birds  in  their  nests  on  the  branches,  we 
have  almost  forgotten  the  life-giving  sunshine,  and 
the  glowing  pictures  which  lie  beiund  them. 

The  lawn,  at  length,  is  <:rowded  with  shrubs  and 
ymes.  The  trees  are  striidng  upward  for  light, 
with  long  and  naked  stems.  The  hemlock  and 
the  larch  have  but  dry  sdeks  in  place  of  their  grace- 
ful lower  branches.  The  pine  is  tlunking  of  utili- 
ty, and  trying  to  become  a  mast  The  hedge  is 
dying  of  sheer  mortification,  that  every  other  tree 
should  tower  above  it,  and  the  beautiful  green 
grass,  our  first  and  early  love,  no  longer  cherished 
with  the  dew  and  sunlight  shed  upon  it,  has  well 
nigh  perished. 

What  shall  we  do  ?  We  are  sure  we  cannot 
save  all,  but  like  our  pioneer  in  the  story,  we  can- 
not decide  which  shall  perish,  and  usually,  we  re- 
main undecided,  and  a  worse  than  pristine  wilder^ 
ness  shrouds  our  dwelling.  In  the  older  villages 
of  New  England,  we  as  often  see  the  want  qf  thin- 
ning out  as  the  want  of  planting ;  and  the  task  of 
destroying  is  far  more  difficult  and  more  delicate 
than  that  of  creating.  We  see  that  our  grounds 
are  crowded,  and.  yearly  becoming  more  tangled, 
and  disorderly.  We  cannot  help  suspecting  that 
comfort  and  health,  even,  are  affected  by  the  damp- 
ness of  too  much  shade ;  but  where  shall  we  apply 
the  destroying  axe  P 

This  tree  was  the  gift  of  a  friend  who  is  far  away ; 
another  was  brought  from  the  woods  with  the  help 
of  a  brother,  and  together  we  placed  it  where  it  is 
growing.  That  vine  reminds  us  of  one  whose 
memory  is  sacred,  for  it  was  her  favorite  flower ; 
and  this  shrub  came  from  the  old  homestead,  and 
so  has  a  peculiar  value.  Then  there  are  the  noble 
elms  and  maples,  too  noble  to  be  ruthlessly  slain ; 
and  so,  though  we  appreciate  the  necessity  of  the 
sacrifice,  our  hands  almost  refuse  the  office  of  the 
high  priest. 

Great  reverence  is  due  to  the  objects  of  any  man's 
affection,  be  they  human,  or  no  more  than  inani- 
mate. Love  makes  all  things  sacred.  The  very 
idols  of  the  pagan  should  not  be  profaned,  or  treat- 
ed with  disrespect,  even,  could  we  not  offer  him  a 
more  worthy  object  of  adoration.  Often  as  we 
travel  through  the  older  portions  of  the  Northern 
States,  we  see  some  old  farm-house  and  its  sur- 
roundings, an  object  almost  of  disgust,  from  its  neg- 
lected and  dilapidated  condition.  The  house  is 
unpainted  and  black  i   the  glass  is  small,  and  the 


old  chimney  in  tiie  middle  of  the  dwelling  is  almost 
falling  down.  Old  sheds,  and  a  well-house,  and 
the  other  outbuildings,  are  in  ruins.  Little  irregu- 
lar enclosures  divide  the  farm,  especially  near  the 
bnfldings,  into  ill  shaped  yards,  and  the  old  stone 
walls  are  crooked  and  covered  with  moss. 

In  that  old  house,  you  may  be  sure  there  lives  an 
old  man,  and  those  things  so  forbidding  to  us,  are 
his  idols.  He,  in  the  days  of  his  strength,  built  the 
house,  and  aoeording  to  the  light  he  had,  arranged 
his  home.  Here  were  lus  bams  for  his  oattle,  his 
places  for  his  swine  and  poultry,  his  calves  and  his 
colts,  and  while  his  wife  was  spared,  and  his  boys 
were  at  home,  all  was  kept  in  order.  But  the 
lights  of  his  house,  one  by  one,  ha^e  gone  outy 
and  alone  he  Indes  his  time.  His  memory  is  his 
vision.  He  sees  by  the  "light  of  other  days,"  and 
will  hear  of  no  change,  no  innovation  upon  the 
home  of  his  youth  and  manhood.  Let  his  monu- 
ments of  buried  hopes  and  vanished  pleasures  be 
sacred. 

Soon  we  may  pass  that  way  again,  and  thought- 
lessly we  exclaim,  what  an  improvement  has  been 
made.  The  old  house  has  been  re-created.  New 
doors  and  larger  windows,  porticos  and  verandahs, 
with  paint  or  stucco,  have  transformed  the  old  man- 
sion to  a  modem  villa.  The  old  walls  are  torn 
down,  the  little  yards  have  vanished  with  the  little 
decayed  sheds  which  they  surrounded,  and  modem 
taste  has  profited  by  the  work  of  near  a  eentory, 
and  brought  the  fine  old  oaks  and  elms  into  cen- 
tres of  beautiful  la?ms.  The  old  man  has  died,  and 
his  home  has  been  sold,  and  now,  while  we  bless 
the  new  beauty  that  comes  over  his  old  home,  let 
us  drop  a  tear  over  his  idoU  that  are  thus  pitiless- 
ly broken.    The  new  is  not  so  sacred  as  the  old. 

Still,  the  work  of  thinning  out  must  sometimes 
be  done.  Often,  we  live  on  from  year  to  year,  and 
the  vegetation  around  us  changes  imperceptibly  to 
UB,  and  we  vainly  imagine  that  the  grace  and  beau- 
ty which  we  sought  so  carefully,  and  for  which  we 
grouped  our  trees,  and  arranged  our  walks,  has 
been  attained,  when,  to  a  stranger^s  eye,  our  dwell- 
ing is  surrounded  by  a  thicket  as  uninviting  as  an 
alder  swamp. 

The  man  who  can  live  and  not  grow  old, — and 
there  are  some  such-^who  can  continue  to  cultivate 
his  taste,  can  sympathize  with  the  young,  and  not 
forget  the  aged,  who  can  appreciate  new  beau- 
ty, and  still  revere  the  old,  may  satisfy  the  de- 
mands of  public  taste,  wnile  he  preserves  about  his 
home  all  that  with  him  constitutes  its  identity. — 
A  rural  home,  even  of  ten  year's  growth,  requires 
often  as  much  cutting  away  as  transplanting. 
Great  improvement  may  at  once  be  made  in  this 
way  by  a  judicious  hand,  without  desecration. 

We  have  labored  hard  to  induce  men  to  plant 
trees,  and  have  no  regrets  for  such  teachmgs.  The 
bare  suggestion  that  there  is  an  extreme  opposite 
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to  that  of  *<the  bare  aad  the  bald,"  will,  in  many 
cases,  be  sufficient  to  correct  the  evil  of  too  much 
shade  about  our  dwellings. 


HORTICULTTI&AL  80X0. 

BT  KPI8  lA&OSK*. 

The  Winter  chill  has  pleasure  still, 

And  Spring  is  fair  to  see  ; 
In  Sammer*s  heat  the  gro^t  are  sweet, 

Bat  Aatumn  bold  for  me  ! 
With  vine -leaves  on  his  honest  brow, 

And  harvest  in  his  arms, 
He  eomes,  with  all  of  Winter's  cheer, 

And  all  of  summer*!  elmrms ! 

The  Flowers  and  Fralt  that  deck  oar  board, 

To  Woman  tribute  owe ; 
From  her  the  Rose  steals  all  its  bloom, 

From  her,  the  Fbach  Its  glow ; 
The  Lily,  in  her  parity, 

Majsee  iU  own  eclipse  j 
And  where  did  Cherries  Uke  their  red. 

If  not  firom  woman's  lips  f 

The  purple  bloom  upon  the  Grape, 

The  71oIet*s  modest  hue— 
Who  does  not  see  they're  borrowed,  both, 

From  certain  eyes  of  bloe  ? 
And  if  the  Orange  Flower  is  sweet, 

And  the  Hyacinth  is  fklr. 
Will  any  one  their  lovely  tints, 

With  thoae  we  sing  oompan  i 

And  there  be  men  of  hlj^  renown, 

Who*re  welcome  here  to-day, 
In  Church  and  State  who've  garlands  won. 

That  will  not  fade  away ; 
And  tillers  of  the  soil  have  eome 

To  gnoe  oar  festival ; 
And  Horticulture's  peaceful  chlete— 

And  they  are  welcome  all ! 

Then  while  we  show  oar  garden's  wealth. 

And  boast  oar  Pioms  and  Pears, 
And  while  we  welcome  to  oar  hall 

Oar  Goveraon  and  Mayors, 
Let's  not  forget,  of  all  the  charms 

That  grace  oar  board,  the  crown- 
But  eat  a  lasty  pippin  each. 

To  Mother  Eve's  lenown ! 


Pw  <jke  Nn9  Sngkmd  Fiairmm 

8EEDS--TIME  TO  ATTEHD  TO. 

Mb.  Editob  : — Now  is  the  time  to  attend  to  this 
business  in  good  earnest ;  do  not  let  Uie  proper  time 
pass  aw^'.  ^  I  take  it  for  granted,  that  you  were 
thoughtful  in  tl^  respect  in  the  spring — ^and  prop- 
erly attended  to  such  roots,  &o.,  as  were  necessary 
to  give  you  seed  for  another  season.  This  going  to 
the  stores  and  seed  shops  every  sprinff  for  seeds, 
and  often  getting  an  inferior  kind,  frequently  a 
worthless  article,  and  paying  from  two  to  five  hun- 
dred per  cent  above  the  cost  of  production,  besides 
the  nsk  of  disappointment,  is  rather  a  too  expen- 
aive  business. 

By  selecting  seeds  from  your  own  vegetables,  you 
know  what  you  get  and  what  mav  be  expected  from 
them.  With  me,  I  derive  four-fold  more  pleasure  in 
planting  my  own  seeds  than  those  I  ouy,  and  I 
nave  no  douot  yon  will  find  it  so.  Who  does  not  feel  a 
double  pleasure  In  a  tree  of  his  own  planting,  than 
in  that  planted  by  stranger  hands  P  In  the  one  case 
it  is  a  cfiild  of  our  own,  and  in  the  other  a  child  by 


adoption ;  true  in  the  latter  we  may  love  it,  take 

food  care  of  it,  and  all  thal^  interest  dictates  thi»— 
ut  after  all,  the  real  genuine  afiRection  is  wanting. 
It  is  a  well- known  and  setded  fact  that  some  seeds 
of  the  same  species  ripen  sooner  than  others,  and 
herein  is  involved  a  very  important  principle  in 
their  selection.  Particularly  b  this  the  case  inihose 
crops  which  it  is  important  should  ripen  before 
our  earhr  frosts  come.  Now  by  going  through 
your  field  of  com  you  will  observe  &at  very  many 
of  the  ears  are  some  dajrs  in  advance  of  others,  per* 
haps  a  week.  My  advice  is — mark  those  ears  for 
seed,  and  senerally  these  ears  will  be  among  the 
feirest  in  the  field.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say,  that 
by  planting  those  seeds,  another  year  they  will  come 
to  maturity  a  week  earlier,  but  that  if  you  will  fol- 
low this  course  for  a  series  of  years,  you  will  get  a 
variety  of  the  same  species  of  com  that  will  ripen  a 
week  or  more  earlTer  than  it  does  now,  and  what 
an  important  acquisition  this  would  be.  Tlie  same 
thing  holds  tme  in  regard  to  other  crops,  so  that 
by  a  judicious  selection  of  the  seed  you  may  have 
an  earlj  and  late  kind  of  the  same  species.  Is  not 
this  prmciple  in  accordance  with  the  operations  of 
Nature  P  It  has  been  said  that  a  fiirmer  should 
never  buy  what  he  can  possibly  produce  on  his  own 
famr,  and  this  is  sound  doctnne.  The  most  fore- 
handed and  prosperous  farmers  I  know  of,  are 
those  who  act  upon  the  above  principle;  they  have 
"everything"  to  sell,  and  buy  but  little.  They  are 
the  men  who  plant  their  own  trees,  raise  their  own 
seeds,  as  well  as  pigs,  and  take  the  Aeto  Bn^nd 
Farmer  and  pay  for  it.  Nobfolk. 

Sej^cmber^  1856. 

HOATH  KIDDLESEX  CATTLE  SHOW 

Game  off  on  the  16th.  The  day  was  fine,  the  ar- 
rangements were  well  made,  and  well  carried  out* 
We  didnt  see  the  plowing  match,  which  was  said 
to  be  well  contested.  There  were  many  fine  speo- 
imens  of  blood  and  grade  stock,  showing  that  much 
attention  is  being  paid  to  the  introduction  of  fine 
stock  in  this  part  of  the  county.  The  swine  were 
of  the  finest  description,  and  there  were  a  number 
of  promising  colts.  But  the  greatest  attraction 
was  in  the  hall,  where  a  grand  display  of  vegeta- 
bles and  fruit  was  presented.  The  peaches  and 
pears  especially  were  in  great  variety  and  perfoo- 
tion.  An  interesting  address  was  given  by  Rev, 
Mr.  FoerrEBi  of  Lowell  $  a  good  dinner  was  served 
up  in  a  tent,  at  which  the  President,  Mr.  Spenceb, 
presided  with  his  accustomed  urbanity  and  ease. 
Good  speeches  and  sentiments  in  abundance  fol- 
lowed the  dinner.  Among  the  speakers  were  Mr. 
Sheriff  Keyes,  Rev.  Mr.  Foster,  Hon.  T.  Went- 
worth.  His  Honor  Ex-Lieut  Gov.  Huntington,  Dea. 
Otis  Adams,  of  Chelmsford,  and  others.  The  whole 
affair  was  a  very  pleasant  one,  and  highly 
tory  to  all  concerned. 


A  Pbeitt  Pbocess. — ^Amongthe  machines  late- 
ly on  exhibition  at  the  agricultural  exposition  in 
Paris,  was  one  for  hulling  wheat.  It  is  said  that 
by  the  methods  now  in  use,  the  bran,  when  it  is 
separated  from  the  wheat,  carries  away  with  it  at 
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least  twenty  per  cent,  of  nutritiye  matter.  The 
new  process  reduces  this  amount  to  four  per  cent 
The  nulled  g;rains  of  wheat,  seen  through  a  micro- 
Bcope,  present  a  perfectly  smooth  and  polished  ap- 
pearance, somethmg  like  that  of  potatoes  when  the 
skin  has  been  removed  by  washmg.  The  bran  it- 
self is  but  a  pellicle,  of  which  excellent  paper  is  now 
made.  The  inventor  of  the  machine,  M.  Besnire 
de  la  Pontonaire,  affirms  that  if  thu  prooess  had 
been  applied  to  the  ^rain  consumed  in  France  the 
past  year,  the  crops,  instead  of  presenting  a  deficut 
of  seven  million  hectolitres,  would  have  shown  a 
surplus  of  three  million  hectolitres.  (The  hectolitre 
is  a  fraction  over  two  and  one-half  bushels.)  The  cost 
of  hulling  a  hectolitre  of  wheat  by  the  new  process 
is  about  four  cents. 


For  the  New  BngUmd  Parmer, 

EFFECTS  OF  PUMPKIH  SEEDS  OH 

COWS. 

Mb.  Editor  : — I  noticed  a  statement  in  a  late 
number  of  the  Farmer^  to  the  effect  that  pumpkin 
seeds  dried  up  a  cow's  milk.  This  was  something 
new  to  me,  and  contrary  to  the  idea  that  I  had.aP 
ways  entertained,  to  wit,  that  pumpkins  were  valu- 
able to  feed  to  ndlch  cows,  therefore  I  resolved  to 
ascertain  the  real  value  of  that  statement  before 
taking  any  stock  therein.  Being  unsuccessful  in 
raising  a  crop  of  pumpkins  myself,  the  past  season, 
I  procured  a  few  loads  of  one  of  my  neighbors,  who 
had  a  surplus,  and  commenced  feeding  them  out 
to  my  cow,  at  the  rate  of  half  a  bushel  per  day ; 
she  was  then  giving  about  eight  quarts  of  milk  per 
day,  but  instead  of  this  inoreasmg  the  quantity, 
they  diminished  it.  I  increased  the  feed  to  a  busn- 
el  per  da^ ;  still  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  quan- 
tity of  milk  until  the  pumpkins  froze  up,  when  she 
dia  not  give  but  four  quarts  per  day.  The  cow 
did  not  fatten,  and  the  reason  for  the  decrease  in 
the  quantity  of  milk,  I  could  in  no  wav  account  for. 
When  I  stopped  feeding  the  pumpkins,  I  gave  a 
pail-full  of  slops  from  the  house,  witn  two  quarts  of 
oat  meal  per  day,  and  in  a  short  time,  she  was  giv- 
ing her  former  quantity;  still  I  did  not  think  of 
the  pumpkins  doing  the  mischief.  When  I  read 
the  statement  in  your  paper,  I  bad  commenced 
feeding  boiled  to  tne  cow,  in  addition  to  the  slops 
and  meal,  with  the  same  effect  on  the  milk  as  m 
the  falL  I  then  took  out  all  the  seeds  before  boil- 
iM,  when,  lo,  the  change!  Instead  of  five  quarts 
ofmilk  per  da^,  I  got  nearly  nine  in  a  short  time. 
I  again  kept  m  the  seeds,  with  precisely  tiie  same 
result  as  before. 

Now  this  experiment  establishes  a  iact,  which, 
-(to  me  at  least,)  is  of  importance.  Probably  there 
are  some  who  knew  the  same  thing,  years  ago ; 
and,  perhaps,  there  are  others,  son^  that,  like  my- 
self, were  not  poitad,  to  whom  this  will  be  of  conse- 
anence.  I  also  noticed  while  I  left  out  the  seeds, 
tnat  the  cow  made  no  extra  quantity  of  urine, 
which  all  cattle  invariably  do,  when  fed  on  pump- 
kins, seeds  and  all.  If  you  see  fit  to  give  this  an 
insertion,  it  may  be  of  benefit  to  some  who  have 
had  no  more  experience  than  myself. 

Yours,  &c.,        J.  B.  Fbeeuax. 

Lebanon,/^.  H,,  1856. 


The  total  export  of  treasure  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, for  the  last  seven  months,  was  thirty  million. 


LE0MIV8TEE  CATTLE  SHOW. 

On  the  23d  inst  the  Farmer's  Club  of  the  good 
old  town  of  Leominster  had  its  annual  exhibition. 
The  day  was  lowery,and  in  the  afternoon  there  was 
a  good  deal  of  rain,  but  the  public  spirit  of  the 
people  surmounted  all  the  discouragement  arising 
from  the  state  of  the  weather.  They  were  deter- 
mined to  have  a  good  time,  and  they  did.  They 
were  punctual  in  carrying  out  all  their  arrange* 
ments,  and  there  was  a  general  turn  out  of  all  ages 
and  sexes.  The  show  of  stock  and  swine  was  good* 
and  highly  creditable  to  the  town.  There  were 
some  fine  pigs,  a  cross  between  the  Suffolks  and 
Mackays,  that  promises  well. 

The  show  in  the  Hall  was  surpasnngly  fine,  and 
commanded  the  unqualified  admiration  of  all  who 
witnessed  it  Magnificent  apples,  pears,  peaches 
and  grapes  were  piled  upon  four  long  tables  in  al« 
most  unlimited  variety,  and  in  quality  equal  to  any 
thing  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  State.  The 
show  of  fnut  raised  in  this  town  alone,  would  have 
done  credit  to  any  county  exhibition  in  New  Eng- 
land. Indeed,  we  have  been  present  at  more  than 
one  State  show  where  the  exhibition  would  not 
compare  with  this,  either  m  quality  or  quantity. 
There  were  Crawford  peaches,  weighing  10  ounces. 
Isabellas,  Dianas,  Sweet-water,  Black  Hamburgs 
and  fine  native  grapes  were  here  in  abundance.  Mr. 
Hall's  Black  Hamburgs  were  magnificent  Among 
the  largest  contributors  were  C.  C.  Field,  the  Pres- 
ident, Isaac  Smith,  Mrs.  E.  Robbins,  W.  Gates,  I. 
Whitoomb,  L.  Heustis,  L.  Burrage,  N.  Harlow,  L 
C  Adams,  L.  Buss,  0.  P.  Gibson,  C.  Boyden,  D. 
Maynard,  Jona.  Colbum,  George  Smith,  Oliver  Hall 
aind  R  Buss.  There  were  others,  perhaps,  equally 
deserving,  whose  names  we  did  not  get  The  ex- 
hibition of  combs,  pianos,  needle-work,  shell-work, 
hair-work,  and  other  works  of  art  and  taste,  was 
of  a  high  order.  The  show  of  butter,  cheese  and 
bread  spoke  volumes  for  the  housewifery  of  the  Le- 
ominster ladies.  There  were  in  close  contiguity 
with  the  bread,  some  splendid  samples  of  honey,  re* 
minding  us  of  the  days  of  onr  boyhood  when  we 
used,  once  a  year,  upon  the  taking  un  of  the  honey , 
to  have  a  feast  upon  brown  bread  andnoney.  There 
were  some  samples  of  coffee  wheat,  a  variety  of 
much  promise,  and  specimens  of  white  rye — and 
one  of  fiour  from  white  r}'e^qual  in  whiteness  to 
wheat  flour.  This  new  v&riety  of  rye  we  would 
commend  to  the  notice  of  New  England  farmers, 
generally. 

A  large  quantity  of  vegetables  in  one  comer  of 
the  hall  attracted  much  attention. 

At  12  o'clock  an  address  was  given  by  Dr.  Bet* 
NOLDB,  of  Concord.  The  address  was  of  a  highly 
practical  character,  and  was  listened  to  with  close 
attention.  At  the  close  of  the  address  a  proces- 
sion was  formed  and  proceeded  to  the  hotel  and 
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8at  down  to  an  excellent  dinner.  The  tables  were 
well  filled,  and  after  the  wants  of  the  body  were 
satisfied,  ''the  feast  of  reason**  commenced,  and  an 
hour  was  spent  in  a  very  pleasant  manner.  We  think 
there  is  no  other  town  in  the  county  of  Worcester, 
with  the  exception  of  the  city  of  Worcester,  that 
can  get  up  so  fine  an  exhibition  of  fruits. 


EXTRACTS  AHD  BEFUES. 

BRINE  AND  ONION  SEED. 

Having  just  been  into  my  garden,  I  found  my 
onions  were  bottoming  findy.  For  some  ten 
years  past,  insects  have  almost  entirely  prevented 
raising  onions,  so  much  so,  that  but  few  in  this  sec- 
tion l^ve  tried  it  at  all.  I  was  speaking,  last  spring, 
with  one  of  my  neighbors,  about  raising  onions. 
He  said  there  would  be  no  trouble  about  the  in- 
sect, if  I  would  soak  the  seed  in  salt  water,  but  he 
had  forgotten  the  quantity,  so  I  guessed  at  it.  I 
made  a  tea-cup  two-thirds  full  of  brine,  as  strong 
as  could  be  made  by  pouring  hot  water  to 
salt,  which  I  let  cool,  and  then  put  a  paper  of  seed 
in  it,  which  remained  until  the  next  morning.  On 
examining  it  in  the  morninff,  a  small  white  maggot 
was  plainly  to  be  seen  in  the  brine ;  the  brine  was 
poured  off,  and  ashes  added  to  the  seed,  so  I  could 
sow  it.  The  seed  came  up  as  well  as  any  I  ever 
saw,  and  have  grown  undisturbed  by  insects. 

ITcsl  mndwr,  Vt,  1856.  •  •  • 

now  SHALL  I  PROTECT  GRAPE  "HNESP 

I  have  a  grape  vine  which  has  grown  firom  the 
root  ten  feet  smce  the  first  of  July  last ;  it  is  now 
very  green,  and  like  a  sprout  in  June,  and  it  has 
occurred  to  me  that  if  left  unprotected,  the  winter 
might  be  too  severe  for  it.  I  am  desirous  of  pre- 
serving it,  and  wish  to  know  the  best  plan  fordoing 
so.  If  you  will  inform  me  of  the  best  one  to  adopt, 
I  shall  be  greatly  obliged.  A  Subscriber. 

Boston,  Sept,,  1856. 

BElkiARKS. — ^Lay  it  upon  the  ground  and  throw 
leaves,  coaise  weeds,  hay  or  brush  of  any  kind  over 
it.    It  ought  not  to  be  compactly  covered. 

ON  HARVESTING  CORN. 

I  have  been  trying  the  difierent  methods  for  a 
number  of  years,  to  satisfy  myself  which  is  best. — 
I  have  tried  breaking  the  com  off,  and  cutting  up 
the  butts,  (for  the  slovenly  practice  of  leaving  the 
butts  in  the  field,  I  cannot  put  up  with,)  and  cut- 
ting the  butts  and  com  together ;  and  I  nave  tried 
cutting  all  together,  and  shocking  it  in  the  field, 
which  I  think  is  decidedly  the  best  way.     T.  H. 

Gloucester,  Sept,  1856. 

AN  EXPLANATION. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^I  notice  in  your  account  of  the 
Vermont  State  Fair,  a  statement  that  (20,000  was 
offered  for  the  famous  Ethan  Allen  horse,  and  re- 
fused. Permit  me  to  state  the  facts :  $20  000  was 
offered  for  the  horse,  by  Mr.  Austin,  of  Orwell, 
one  of  the  owners  of  the  horse ;  but  there  was  no 
one,  not  interested,  ready  to  purchase  at  quite  so 
high  a  price.  By  publishing  the  above,  you  will 
omige  one,  and  I  think,  many  who  are  much  op- 


posed to  the  gambling,  horse-racing  tendencvto 
which  our  &irs  seem  tending,  and  who  think  it 
much  better  to  improve  the  morals  of  man,  than 
the  speed  of  the  horse.  Z.  Whtte. 

MddUbury,  Ft,  1856. 

PRICES  CURRENT. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^The  Monthly  Farmer  comes  to 
hand  in  good  form,  and  I  am  much  pleased  with 
its  contents.  But  (Jiere  is  one  thing  missing,  that 
is  the  market  price  of  aU  the  field  and  garden  pro- 
ducts, that  it  teaches  us  to  raise.  As  it  is  in  the 
weekly,  would  it  not  be  a  good  plan  to  insert  a  list 
in  the  monthly  ?  Then  we  can  judse  of  the  value 
of  these  things.  Some  of  your  suosaribers  raise 
more  than  they  want  for  themselves. 

WiUiamitoufn,  1856.  A  Subscriber. 

Remarks. — ^We  are  occasionally  asked  why  we 
publish  no  prices  current  in  the  MonOdy  Farmer. 
The  reason  is  that  the  matter  for  the  Monthly  is 
in  the  printer's  hands  some  weeks  before  it  is 
issued,  and  the  delays  occasioned  by  printing,  fold- 
ing, &c,  are  so  great  that  subscribers  do  not  re- 
ceive their  papers  until  a  fortnight  after  the  copy  is 
prepared.  Of  course  we  could  give  nothing  like 
an  accurate  statement  of  prices^  and  any  other  is 
useless.  

fine  peaches. 

Dear  Sir  : — Something  was  said  in  a  former 
letter  about  my  furnishing  you  with  a  practical  ar- 
ticle.   I  send  you  one  now,  the  product  of  my 
hands,  if  not  my  head.    Please  accept  it  from 
Truly  yours,       S.  H.  Hildreth. 

Westford,  Sept,  1856. 

Remarks. — ^This  year,  friend  Hildreth,  such  a 
practical  illustration  of  ''bestowing  your  goods," 
comes  home  to  men's  "bosoms,"  at  any  rate.  The 
box  was  received  in  good  order,  and  its  ''contents 
noticed"  with  unusual  satisfaction. 

ELDER  BERRY  WINEi 

I  would  inquire  through  you,  or  your  excellent 
paper,  of  the  best  method  of  soaking  elder  berry 
wine  ?  A  Subscriber. 

Dover,  JV.  H.,Sept.,  1856. 

Remarks. — ^To  one  quart  of  elderberry  juice,  add 
two  quarts  of  water  and  three  pounds  of  sugar — ^the 
better  the  sugar,  the  better  will  be  the  wine.  As 
soon  as  it  is  done  fermenting,  strain  it,  and  pul  it 
in  vessels  that  are  perfectly  clean.  It  will  improve 
by  age.  _ 

bugs  in  peas— trimming  pear  trees— borers. 

What  can  be  done  to  seed  peas  to  prevent  the 
bugs  from  eating  holes  in  them  P 

Will  it  do  to  trim  a  young  pear  tree  at  this  sea- 
son of  the  year,  and  how  much  take  off? 

How  can  borers  be  prevented  from  getting  in 
trees,  and  how  killed  alter  they  are  in  P  Is  there 
any  wash  that  will  destroy  the  ef^  before  it  is 
hatched  P  if  so,  what  is  it,  when  and  how  applied  P 
How  proceed  with  the  wound  after  they  are  out  P 

Orange,  Jivgust,  1856.  A  Subbcbibee^ 
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the  Boil,  as  that  of  the  mechanic,  or  any  of  the  pro- 
feadoiiB,  He  oaght  to  undentand  keeping  accounts, 
and  puiehanng  and  wiling,  for  of.  the  last  two  he 
has  a  good  deal  to  do.  His  tMuiuut  is  partly  mei- 
eandle.  The  himera,  in  any  of  our  country  townp, 
buy  and  kU  to  many  timea  the  amount  of  the 
■t5ie-keepen  each  year,  and  it  becomea  them  as 
much  to  understand,  thoroughly,  the  aiticleB  in 
which  they  deal,  ai  for  the  itore-keeper  1 
acquainted  with  the  cloths  and  ailka,  and  sugars  and 
Other  goods  which  he  purchases. 

It  is  with  this  view  that  we  sometimes  give  tllus- 
trations  of  animals  or  implements,  that  have 
been  thoroughly  tested,  and   are  not  well  k: 
■  mud  estahlished. 

Every  fanDsr  should  know  something  of  all  the 
breeds  of  cattle  that  have  been  mtroduced  into  this 
country,  so  much,  at  least,  as  to  be  able  to  detect 
a  Itadaig  Mood  in  any  animal  that  is  placed  before 
him.  Then,  when  he  leims  the  growing,  &ttening 
and  other  prodnctiTe  qualities  of  each,  he  '  ' 
ieanon  of  enough  of  that  mercantile  knowledge  of 


which  we  hava  spoken,  to  enable  him  to  trade  ad- 

TanlageouBly  in  any  of  them. 

The  Heifer,  pictured  aboTe,  is  the  property  of 
Chaeles  B.  Clakk,  Esq.,  of  Concord,  Mass.,  and 
took  the  second  prize  at  the  U.  S.  Cattle  Show  at 
Boston  last  autumn.  Below  we  gire  the  opinioai 
of  some  distinguished  breeders. 

The  Hereford  oxen  are  considerably  larger  than 
the  North  Devons.  Thev  are  usually  of  a  daika 
red  J  eome  of  them  are  Drown,  and  even  yellow, 
and  a  few  are  brindled)  but  tbey  are  principally 
diKtioguished  by  their  white  &ces,  throats,  and  b^ 
lies.  In  a  few,  the  white  extends  to  the  shoulders. 
The  old  Herefbrds  were  brown  or  red-brown,  with 
not  a  spot  of  white  about  them.  It  is  only  witfain 
the  last  fifty  or  uitv  years  that  it  has  been  the  Ikah- 
ion  to  breed  for  wmte  &cea.  Whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  chan^  of  color,  the  present  bread 
is  certainty  far  superior  to  the  old  one.  The  hkde 
is  considerably  thicker  than  that  of  the  Devon,  and 
the  beasts  are  more  hardy.  Compared  with  the 
Bevons,  they  are  shorter  in  the  leg,  and  alao  in  the 
carcass  i  higher,  and  broader,  end  heavier  in  the 
chine ;  rounder  and  wider  across  the  hips,  and  bet- 
coveted  with  fat;  the  thigh  fuller  and  more 
muscular,  and  the  shouideis  larger  and  coarser. 

They  are  not  now  much  used  for   husbandry. 
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though  their  form  adapts  them  for  the  heavier 
vork  ;  and  they  have  all  the  honesty  and  docility 
of  the  Devon  ox,  and  greater  strength,  if  not  his 
activity.  The  Herefordshire  ox  fattens  speedily  at 
a  very  early  age,  and  it  is  therefore  more  advanta- 
geous to  the  farmer,  and  perhaps  to  the  country, 
that  he  should  go  to  market  at  tnree  years  old,  than 
be  kept  longer  to  be  employed  as  a  beast  of  draught. 
They  are  far  worse  milkers  than  Devons.  This  is 
so  generally  acknowledged,  that  while  there  are 
many  dairies  of  Devon  cows  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  (none  of  which,  however,  are  very  profits- 
ble  to  their  owners,)  a  dairy  of  Herefords  is  rarely 
to  be  found. 

To  compensate  for  this,  they  are  even,  more  kind- 
ly feeders  than  the  Devons,  and  will  live  and  grow 
fat  where  a  Devon  would  scarcely  live.  Their  beef 
may  be  objected  to  by  some,  as  being  occasionally 
a  little  too  large  in  the  bone,  and  the  forequarters 
being  coarse  and  heavy ;  but  the  meat  of  tne  best 
pieces  is  often  very  fine-grained  and  beautifully 
marbled.  There  are  few  cattle  more  prized  in  the 
market  than  the  genuine  Herefords* 


For  the  Ntw  England  Farmer. 

MW,  A  COMPLEX  BEING. 

Mr.  Editor: — Man  is  a  complex  being,  en- 
dowed with  various  faculties,  passions,  and  desires, 
and  each  one  of  these  organs  needs  its  appropri- 
ate stimulus  and  training.  He  was  not  created  and 
placed  upon  this  earth,  simply  for  the  purpose  of 
satisfying  his  animal  waiits  and  desires  i  he  has  a 
nobler  and  more  heaven-bom  mission  to  fulfil ;  and 
even  if  an  education  should  not  aid  him  in  the 
least  in  getting  money,  I  should  still  consider  it  to 
be  his  duty  and  privilege  to  obtain  all  the  learning 
which  his  means  and  opportunities  would  allow.  1 
do  not  consider  that  the  study  of  the  dead  languag- 
es is  of  importance  to  the  farmer  or  laborer  of  any 
cjass.  It  IS  a  relic  of  ancient  barbarism,  which  has 
descended  to  us  through  many  centuries,  like  an 
heir-loom,  and  entailed  upon  us  by  colleges  and 
universities,  that  the  study  of  the  dead  languages 
is  the  base  and  apex,  the  foundation  and  lapstone 
of  all  education.  But  that  day  has  passed.  Men 
have  discovered  that  the  highest  attainments  in  sci- 
ence may  be  made  without  ever  looking  at  a  Greek 
grammar.  In  fact,  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  is  good  for  anything, 
excepting  to  some  professional  men.  It  has,  m 
many  cases,  done  more  harm  than  good,  by  divert- 
ing the  mind  from  the  sublime  truths  of  science 
and  nature,  and  causing  the  mind  to  worry  itself  by 
studying  out  Greek  roots.  Yet  in  the  study  of 
mathematics  there  is  a  vast  fund  of  practical 
knowledge,  with  which  it  is  of  importance  that 
every  farmer  should  be  acquainted.  Siurveying, 
chemistry,  geology,  and  botany,  together  with  sev- 
eral other  studies,  open  an  extensive  field  of  inves- 
tigation and  research,  involving  many  principles  of 
the  utmost  utility,  besides  disoipliniiyg  the  mind,  and 
affording  the  utmost  pleasure  to  the  investi^tor. 

And  again  I  would  say,  that  I  consider  it  to  be 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  farmer  should  be 
well  educated ;  for  in  this  country,  where  the  peo- 
ple are  sovereign,  and  where  every  man  of  good 
moral  character  is  liable  to  be  called  upon  to  fill 
some  station  of  honor  or  trust,  I  regard  it  of 
great  importance  that  all  should  be  prepared  to  oc- 


cupy anyplace  in  government  to  which  he  may  be 
called*  Perhaps  it  is  a  somewhat  common  belief 
among  the  great  mass  of  people,  that  the  laboring 
classes  cannot  study,  that  the  almost  constant  tou 
of  the  body  to  which  they  are  subjected  unnerves 
the  mind,  and  incapacitates  them  for  mental  labor; 
but  the  idea  is  erroneous,  for,  although  severe  and 
unrelaxing  toil  does  impair  the  mind,  simply  be- 
cause the  too  severe  taxation  of  any  part  of  the 
system  must  of  necessity,  weaken  the  whole,  and 
the  mind  is  impaired,  because  it  is  not  allowed  free 
and  sufiSdent  scope  for  the  exercise  of  its  fiiculties, 
which  unexercised,  will  weaken  it  to  the  same  de- 
gree that  overexercise  would ;  yet,  manual  labor, 
when  practised  in  a  proper  manner,  and  to  a  suita- 
ble degree,  is  most  eminently  qualified  to  develop 
and  strengthen  the  intellectual  Acuities.  In  hct, 
they  can  never  be  unfolded  without  suitable  bodily 
labor.  Euleb  Norcboss. 

^vik  HadUy,  1656. 

Remarks. — ^We  do  not  entirely  agree  with  our 
respected  correspondent,  when  he  says  that  the 
study  of  the  dead  languages  is  only  a  relic  of  bar- 
barism. We  confess  that  it  would  not  be  best  for 
the  man  who  is  inevitably  docyned  to  push  the 
fore-plane,  and  do  nothing  else,  to  spend  years  in 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  Latin  or  Greek.  But 
no  such  case  occurs  with  us.  The  carpenter  and 
the  farmer  will  read,  and  the  better  they  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  the  words  they  read,  the 
greater  will  be  the  gratification  they  feel,  and  a 
greater  positive  benefit  will  they  derive  from  that 
reading.  Words  grow  from  things  and  facts,  called 
''roots,''  and  when  we  understand  what  these  are, 
we  ate  in  possession  of  the  whole  force  and  mean- 
ing cf  them.  The  study  of  these  languages,  also, 
exercises  and  disciplines  the  mind,  as  well  as  the 
other  branches  he  recommends.  We  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  the  study  of  these  koguages  is  of  the 
ilrst  importance,  but  that  all  may  derive  consider- 
able benefit  and  gratification  from  even  a  partial 
knowledge  of  them. 


ForiJte  New  SngUmd  Farmer* 

HOW  TO  PICKLB  CUCUMBERS. 

I  saw  in  your  paper  a  week  or  two  since,  an  in- 
quiry as  to  the  best  mode  of  pickling  cucumbers. 
I  have  used  the  following  for  several  years,  and 
think  it  the  best  of  recipes : 

Make  a  brine  by  putting  one  pint  of  rock  salt  in- 
to a  poll  of  bailinf^  water,  and  pour  it  over  the  cu- 
cumbers, cover  tight,  to  keep  in  the  steam,  and  let 
iJiem  remain  all  night  ond  part  of  a  day ;  make  a 
second  brine  as  above,  and  let  them  remain  in  it 
the  same  length  of  time ;  then  scald  and  skim  the 
brine,  as  it  will  ancrwer  for  the  third  brine,  and  let 
them  remain  in  it  as  above ;  then  rinse  and  wipe 
them  dry,  and  add  boiling  hot  vinegar,  throw  in  a 
himp  of*  alum  as  large  as  an  oilnut  to  every  pail  of 
pickles,  and  you  will  have  a  fine,  hard,  and  green 

f>ickle.    Ada  spices,  if  you  like,  and  keep  the  pick- 
es  under  the  vinegar.    A  brick  on  the  top  of  the 
cover  which  keeps  the  pickles  under  has  a  tenden- 
cy to  collect  the  scum  to  itself,  which  may  arise. 
Andovtr^  Mass.,  Sipt,  1856.  a  £.  L. 
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AGBICULTXTBAL  SHOW  AT  WOE- 

CESTEB. 

September  24»  25  and  26,  at  Worcester,  were  de- 
voted to  the  annual  cattle  show.  Most  of  the  usu- 
al exhibitions  were  made,  and  in  addition,  there  was 
a  competition  in  dairy  productions  for  premiums 
offered  by  the  State  Society,  amountbg  to  $2,290. 
These  ranged  from  $250  down  to  $25.  Of  course, 
these  brought  out  a  large  number  of  bulls  and  milch 
cows,  and  probably  brought  together  a  finer  show 
of  dairy  stock  than  has  ever  been  seen  together  be- 
fore. The  Durham  bull,  Kirk  LeaTington,  owned 
by  Paoli  Lathbop,  Esq.,  of  South  Hadley,  was 
probably  the  best  animal  of  that  blood  that  has 
been  in  this  part  of  the  State.  The  following  is 
the  award  of  the  State  premiums :  •^ 

Dairy  Stock — Class  1 — For  best  six  Dairy  Cows, 
owned  and  kept  together,  Ist  premium  Samuel  Ells- 
worth Barre,  $260 ;  2d,  to  Asa  Q.  Sheldon,  Wil- 
mington, $200 ;  3d,  to  Wm.  Robinson,  Jr.,  Barre, 
$160;  4th,  not  awarded. 

Class  2 — For  besjb  four  Dairy  Cows,  owned  and 
kept  from  July  to*  day  of  Show,  Ist  premium  to 
Amos  8.  Knight,  West  Boylston,  $160 ;  2d  to  Wm. 
J.  Robinson,  Barre,  $100  ;  8d,  not  awarded. 

Oratuity  to  Mr.  John  Mann  of  Worcester  of  $26. 

Class  3  and  6 — Devon  stock — no  cows  offered  for 
premiums ;  W.  Buckminster  of  Framingham,  had 
a  fine  lot  on  exhibition,  which  the  Committee  com- 
mended yery  highly ;  the  first  premium  on  Deron 
bulls  was  awarded  to  Harvey  Dodge  of  Sutton, 
$60 ;  2d  to  John  Brooks  of  Princeton,  $40 ;  3d 
to  Peter  Harwood  of  Barre,  $30. 

Class  4  and  6 — Durham  stock.  No  cows  offered ; 
of  bulls  only  one  pure  blqod,  «  £trk  Leavington," 
owned  by  Mr.  Lathrop  of  So.  Hadley  took  the  pre- 
mium of  $60.  Gratuities  were  recommended  to  £. 
R.  Brigham  and  S.  Brigham  of  SouUiboro*. 

Class  3 — Ayrshires — There  were  nine  entries  of 
bulls.  1st  premium  to  W.  S.  Lincoln,  $60 ;  2d,  to 
J.  Brooks,  $40  ;   3d,  to  W.  S.  Lincoln,  $26. 

Class  4 — Native  Cows — two  entries.  Wm.  Wat- 
son of  Princeton,  and  Wm.  Fames  of  Worcester, 
but  neither  complied  with  the  regulations,  and  gra- 
tuities were  recommended  of  $30  and  $20  to  these 
two  gentlemen. 

Class  6 — Only  one  entry,  and  the  premium  was 
awarded  to  Rufiis  Carter,  $40,  and  a  gratuity  was 
recommended  to  E.  R.  Brigham  of  Marlboro'. 

Class  3  and  6 — Jezsey  and  Aldemey  stock ;  1st 
premium,  best  bull,  to  Wm.  Spencer  of  Lowell, 
$60 ;  2d,  to  Stephen  Salisbury  of  Worcester,  $40 ; 
3d,  to  Joseph  Burnett  of  Southboro',  $36.  No 
competiti<5n  on  cows  in  this  class. 

Class  6 — native  and  mixed — entries  sixteen :  1st 
Moses  Thompson  of  New  Braintree,  best  bull,  $60 ; 
2d,  to  Daniel  D wight  of  Dudley,  $40;  3d,  to 
Francis  Carroll  of  Grafton,  $26. 

Mowing  Mackinea, — This  Society  offered  a  premi- 
um of  $1000  for  the  best  mowing  machine,  compe- 
tition being  invited  from  all  parts  of  the  country ; 
the  principal  trial  was  had  at  Northfield  in  this 
State  some  weeks  since,  there  being  seventeen  en- 
tries, and  seven  being  present.  The  Committee 
awarded  the  premium  of  $1000  to  D.  C.  Henderson 
of  Chicago,  for  the  best  machine  and  the  best  mow- 
ing of  60  acres  in  the  best  manner. 

Aside  from  the  stock  presented,  we  consider  the 
last  exhibition  of  the  Worcester  County  Society  a 


failure ;  that  is,  it  did  not  meet  the  expectations  of 
the  people.  Worcester  county  is  capable  of  mak- 
ing a  show  in  all  the  departments  of  agriculture 
that  shall  command  the  attention  and  admiration 
of  all — ^in  horses,  oxen,  cows,  young  cattle,  swine 
and  poultry ;  in  implements  and  machines,  in  but- 
ter and  cheese,  in  grains,  vegetables  and  fruits.  At 
the  late  show  she  did  herself  credit  in  two  de- 
partments only, — those  of  cattle  and  horses.  In 
some,  the  grand  essentials  to  success  were  com- 
pletely wanting.  In  vain  did  we  wander  through 
the  resoundiQg  rooms  of  their  commodious  build- 
ing to  find  the  fruit  department,  in  Tain  for  the  veg- 
etables, and  with  no  better  success  for  the  butter 
and  the  cheese.  Where  were  the  evidences  of  the 
industry  and  skill  in  domestic  manofactores,  or 
what  evidences  were  to  be  seen  that  the  fimners  of 
Worcester  county  had  any  mvea  and  daughters ! 

We  are  aware  it  may  be  said  that  a  neighboring 
horticultural  society,  like  the  lean  kine,  had  swal- 
lowed up  the  fruits  and  fiowers  and  vegetables. — 
But  was  it  in  the  contract  with  those  in  the  assod- 
ation,  that  they  should  be  compelled  to  go  fiir  off 
to  see  the  productions  of  the  county  in  this  de- 
partment of  her  industry,  and  then  at  an  expense 
which  they  might  not  feel  willing  to  incur? 

There  was  room  enough  in  the  great  hall,  and 
there  were  products  enough  in  the  county  to  fill 
it|  and  there  throngs  of  people  came  and  went  for 
hours,  and  wondered  where  the  butter  and  cheese 
and  bread,  and  vegetables,  and  grains  and  frmta, 
all  were !  It  was  Hamlet,  the  Prince  of  Denmaik, 
with  Hamlet  omitted.  It  was  not  the  good  old 
Worcester  county  cattle  show  of  former  years. — 
There  were  not  one-fourlh  of  the  people  present 
on  the  second  day  of  the  show  that  there  should 
have  been — not  half  as  many,  we  should  judge,  as 
were  present  at  the  toum  show  in  Oroton  the  next 
day.  The  last  day,  we  understand,  when  the  hones 
were  introduced,  the  assemblage  of  people  was  very 
large.  Indeed,  wherever  a  tract  is  laid  on  our  show 
grounds,  and  horses  are  exhibited  and  trotted,  we 
find  them  overshadowing  every  thing  else,  and  grad- 
ually changing  the  whole  a&ir  from  its  original 
purposes.  Great  dissatisfiustion  has  already  grown 
up  in  consequence  of  this,  and  it  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing. Many  persons  not  only  stay  away  themselves 
from  the  entire  exhibition,  but  will  not  allow  any 
under  their  guardianship  to  visit  them. 

We  have  no  sickly  sensibilities  about  these  mat- 
ters, and  appreciate  a  good  horse  and  know  his  val- 
ue, as  well  as  any  man ;  and  we  also  mingle  with 
the  people  of  the  State  so  as  to  know  their  senti- 
ments on  this  subject,  as  well  as  any  man ;  and  we 
tell  our  friends,  now,  that  unless  they  return  to  the 
old  practice  of  exhibiting  all  (he  products  of  (he 
farm  in  their  proper  places,  and  allowing  no  de- 
partment to  overshadow  the  rest,  the  usefulness  of 
our  happy  festivals  is  at  an  end. 
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We  make  no  apology  for  expresfiing  these  views 
in  connection  with  any  society,  for  it  is  a  duty, 
though  it  may  not  be  a  pleasure,  to  express  our 
opinions  of  these  matters  in  a  plain  and  candid  man- 


ner. 


AOBICULTUBAL  EXHIBITIOHS. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  the  season  for  agricnltu- 
lal  exhibitions.  They  are  held  in  great  numbers 
all  over  New  England,  and  will  continue  to  be 
held  until  the  second  week  in  November.  If  the 
increase  of  cattle  fidrs,  and  the  increased  atten- 
tion and  interest  which  is  paid  to  them,  is 
any  indication  of  growth,  no  interest  of  the  coun- 
try has  so  progressed  within  the  last  quarter  of 
a  century  as  agriculture.  It  is  but  a  comparative- 
ly short  time  ago,  when  the  only  cattle  shows 
in  the  State  were  at  Brighton  and  Pittsfield.  Now 
they  are  not  only  held  in  every  county,  but  in  some 
counties  there  are  three  or  four  flourishing  societies, 
while  many  towns  hold  fairs  upon  their  own  hook. 

This,  is  certainly  an  encouraging  state  of  things. 
Our  Commonwealth,  rich  in  everything  but  a  ^ood 
soil,  have  determined  by  perseverance.  Intelligent 
culture  and  legislative  bounty  to  overcome  narrow 
and  unwilling  fields,  and  to  draw  from  them  the 
sources  of  food  and  nourishment,  of  luxury  and 
beauty,  in  their  fullest  measure.  As  an  incentive 
to  efforts  in  this  dirsction  and  an  encouragement  to 
tiie  citizens  to  form  Agricultural  Societies  for  mu- 
tual improvement  in  the  "art  of  Husbandry,"  ihv. 
State  allows  and  pays  out  of  the  Treasntr  9200  for 
every  f  1,000  contributed  by  individuals  and  put 
out  at  interest  on  public  or  private  security ;  no  so- 
ciety, however,  to  receive  more  than  $000  in  any 
one  year. 

This  liberal  provision  extends  only  to  county  so- 
cieties. It  follows,  then,  that  minor  societies  asao- 
date  for  the  promotion  of  the  cause,  solely  from 
their  love  for  it,  sustaining  themselves  by  their  own 
funds,  without  any  hope  or  expectation  of  receiving 
aid  from  any  other  quarter.  Yet  we  can  see  that 
societies  for  sections  of  counties  have  flourished  and 
are  flourishing,  quite  as  vigorously  which  as  those 
which  are  sustained,  in  part,  by  tne  bounty  of  the 
State. 

It  is  certainly  a  source  of  gratification  and  pride 
that  our  farmers  have  been  enabled  to  realize  so 
much  from  the  comparatively  small  number  of  acres 
which  they  cultivate.  To  obtain  a  realfzmg  idea  of 
the  large  quantities  and  amounts  of  fruits,  veseta- 
bles  and  field  crops  that  are  drawn  from  a  few  hun- 
dred thousand  acres,  it  is  only  necessary  to  con- 
sult the  "  Statistics  of  Massachusetts  Inaustry  afld 
Production,"  published  by  order  of  the  Legislature. 
What  other  7000  square  miles  of  territory,  what 
other  one  million  of  people  on  the  face  of  the 
whole  earth,  have  proauced  or  can  produce  $296,- 
000,000  as  the  result  of  a  year's  industry  ?  <<  This 
result,  surprising  as  it  seems,"  remarks  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  fiiuls,  manifestly,  below  the  reality." 

The  Agricultural  Societies  of  the  Commonwealth 
have  contributed  largely  in  this  eood  work,  and 
they  will  contribute  still  more  to  the  development 
of  our  agricultural  resources.  In  this  point  of  view 
they  deserve  every  encouragement  it  is  possible  to 
extend  to  them.  Several  exhibitions  take  place 
this  week.  We  shall  give  attention  to  as  many  of 
them  as  we  can  reach,  and  pubhsh  reports  of  them.  I 
— BoUan  Herald.  I 


For  the  New  England  Farmer, 

SIHOVLAB  FACTS  ABOUT  POULTBT. 

Dear  Snt : — ^A  most  siugular  occurrence  has  ta- 
ken place  among  my  poultry,  which  I  thought 
might  be  of  some  interest  to  you.  A  fall  chicken 
perfectly  black,  commenced  laying  in  April  last,  and 
laid  eighteen  eggs ;  she  then  wanted  to  set,  but  as 
she  was  ^  young  bird,  I  shut  her  up  for  a  week  or 
two,  and  then  let  her  loose.  In  a  few  days  she 
again  commenced  laying,  and  laid  as  many  eggs  as 
before ;  and  as  before,  wanted  to  set.  I  shut  her 
up  for  ten  days,  then  she  was  let  out  again.  Soon 
aner  her  neck  became  covered  with  gold  colored 
feathers,  while  those  on  the  rest  of  her  body  were 
a  briffht  beautiful  purple,  brighter  than  any  of  the 
cock^  Her  head  and  legs  remained  as  before,  ex- 
cepting the  spurs,  which  were  longer.  In  October 
she  shed  her  feathers,  and  put  forth  beautiful,  bril* 
liant  ones  with  those  in  the  tail  longer  and  bright- 
er than  any  cock's,  her  head  and  legs  remain  the 
same.  She  takes  but  little  notice  of  any  of  the 
hens,  and  the  cocks  do  not  notice  her.  She  has 
laid  no  eggs  since  her  feathers  changed.  Last  week 
I  set  some  hens  near  each  other,  and  to  my  great 
surprise,  this  hen  has  taken  it  upon  herself  to  be 
their  nurse ;  she  sits  in  front  of  them  all  day,  and 
has  pecked  off  the  feathers  from  her  breast  to  lin 
their  nests.  S.  A.  Shubtlefp. 

Brooklinet  April  12,  1856. 

Sept.  2. — Since  the  al)ove  was  written  the  above- 
named  hen  has  laid  four  litters  of  egss,  in  all  about 
80,  and  wanted  to  set  four  times,  and  is  now  laying 
again.  I  let  her  set  in  May  on  13  good  eggs,  but 
she  did  not  bring  out  a  single  chick,  and  the  other 
hens  that  were  set  at  the  same  time  brought  a  full 
brood.  Why  she  did  not  is  to  me  a  mystery.  She 
is  in  perf(Bot  nealth,  and  her  plumaj^e  is  most  bril- 
liant, with  all  feathers  like  the  male  bird,  changed 
from  bladk  to  a  rich  golden  and  purple,    s.  A.  s. 


F(iT  the  New  England  Farmer. 

KAHTJBE  ABB  ITS  USE. 

Mb.  Edixob  : — The  making  and  applying  of  ma- 
nure to  the  land  is  often  discussed.  I  would  like 
to  express  my  mind  on  the  subject.  If  it  pays  to 
farm  at  all,  it  pays  to  farm  well,  and  in  order  to 
farm  to  any  profit,  for  much  length  of  time,  .we 
must  have  manure  of  some  kind, — and  farmers  in 
the  country  have  to  depend  mostly  on  home-made 
manure.  No  good  farmer  will  allow  anvthing  in 
the  shape  of  manure  to  be  wasted  on  his  mrm.  It 
pays  well  to  keep  a  good  supply  of  mud  or  loam 
m  the  yard  where  cattle  are  yarded,  hog  pens,  and 
under  where  manure  is  thrown  out,  or  under  the 
bam,  that  nothing  be  wasted.  A  great  addition 
can  be  made  by  bedding  cattle  and  hogs  with  poor 
hay,  brush  and  leaves  from  the  woods,  hard  wood 
saw-dust,  &C. 

As  for  green  manure  from  the  heap,  it  is  not  fit 
to  use  in  any  shape  until  it  has  been  worked  over 
fine*  with  mud,  or  loam,  or  sand,  if  nothing  better 
can  be  had,  and  remain  until  it  has  heated  a  little ; 
it  can  then  be  spread  and  it  will  mix  with  the  soil 
in  good  shape — or  it  can  be  put  in  the  hill.  If 
spread  in  a  green  state,  it  will  be  in  chunks,  the 
plow  will  not  cover  it  at  all,  and  the  more  you  har- 
row or  cultivate  the  land,  the  more  manure  will 
come  to  the  top  to  be  dried  and  wasted  by  the  sun 
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and  winds.  Tliere  has  been  much  written  in  favor 
of  high  manuring,  and  little,  if  any,  the  revePRe.  It 
is  as  easy  to  manure  too  high  for  profit  as  not  hi^^h 
enough.  A  good  crop  pays  better  than  an  extra 
one.  I  think  too  mucn  manure  has  been  spread, 
of  late,  and  not  enough  ]^)ut  in  the  hilL  Manure 
spread  on  grass  land  that  is  dry  enough  to  plow,  is 
one-half  wasted.  Thorough  plowing  pays  well 
Princeton,  1856.  L.  c. 


THE  COST  OF  LUXURIES. 

We  have  lately  set  u]>  a  statue  of  Franklin  in 
our  city,  and  we  think  wr  have  therein  done  a  good 
thing ;  but  what  would  "Poor  Richard"  think  of  us, 
could  he  actually  return  to  the  body,  and  walk 
through  the  streets  of  New  York,  Philadelphia  and 
Boston,  as  of  old  ?  All  of  the  honors  these  cities 
have  done  to  him  would  not  avail,  we  fear,  to  save 
us  from  some  of  those  homely  but  keen-edged 
sayings  for  which  the  old  philosopher  was  famous, 
as  he  glanced  around  him,  and  marked  on  every 
side  the  evidences  of  the  extravagant  habits  of  the 
age.  The  era  of  modest  simplicity  and  prudence 
aeemis  to  have  completely  passed  away,  and  the 
reign  of  show  and  extravagance  is  fully  inaugura- 
t«d.  Our  imports  tell  the  story.  Every  week,  for 
months  in  succession,  from  a  million  and  a  half  to 
two  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  dry  goods  of  a 
costly  description  have  been  thrown  upon  the  New 
York  market  For  the  year  ending  in  September, 
the  sum  total  of  dry  goods  imports  in  that  city 
alone  was  $78,311,878!  A  dry  goods  dealer  ad- 
vertises a  lace  scarf,  for  which  he  demands  fifteen 
hundred  dollars.  Lace  at  twenty  dollars  a  yard— 
and  that  but  one-tenth  of  a  yard  wide — finds  ready 
purchasers ;  so  do  capes  at  two  hundred  dollars 
apiece,  and  jets  at  one  hundred.  Another  dealer 
offers  a  bridal  dress  for  twelve  hundred  dollars. 
Shawls  at  one  and  two  hundred  dollars  apiece  are 
Dot  uncommon.  Cashmeres  from  three  hundred 
dollars  upwards  are  seen  by  dozens  in  a  walk  along 
Broadway.  A  hundred  dollars  is  quite  a  common 
price  for  a  silk  gowp.  Bonnets  at  two  hundred 
dollars  are  not  unfrequently  sold.  A  set  of  Bus- 
sia  sable  furs  costs  about  fifteen  hundred  dollaiB, 
and  yet  we  have  ladies  who  think  they  can  afford 
to  wear  them.  The  importation  of  fancy  furs  at 
New  York  this  year  already  amounts  to  two  mil- 
lion dollars,  to  which  nearly  another  million  must 
be  added,  for  duties  and  profits  of  importera. 

A  fashionable  lady  spends  annually  on  her  millin- 
er, mantua-maker  and  lace-dealer,  a  sum  that  would 
have  supported  an  entire  household,  even  in  her 
own  rank  in  life,  in  the  days  of  Mrs.  Washington. 
A  thousand  dollars  a  year  is  considered,  we  are  told, 
quite  a  narrow  income  for  such  purposes  among 
those  pretending  to  be  "in  society"  in  some  of  our 
cities.  To  this  must  be  added  the  expenditure  for 
opera  tickets,  for  a  summer  trip  to  the  springs,  and 
for  a  score  of  little  inevitable  ei  cderaa.  There  are 


few,  it  is  true,  who  are  able  to  indulge  in  this  reck* 
less  scale  of  extravagance ;  bat,  unfortunately,  these 
few  vain  and  foolish  women  are  recognized  aa  lead- 
ers in  fashionable  society,  and  the  pemkuous  infliH 
ence  of  their  example  is  felt  in  every  rank,  and  in 
every  section  of  the  country. ,  In  how  many  &mi- 
lit'S,  even  in  our  sober  New  England  towns  and  re- 
tired villages,  is  it  considered  of  more  moment  to 
l)e  showily  dressed,  than  to  be  graceful,  amiable 
and  intelligent ! 

Ladies,  are  not  these  things  so  ?  If  they  cannot 
be  denied,  then  we  ask,  might  not  a  selection  of 
Poor  Richard's  maxims  be  profitably  introduced  as 
a  study  into  our  schools,  especially  those  for  young 
ladies  ? 

For  tkt  New  England  Famur. 

STABLIHa  CATTLE  AHD  H0BSE8. 

Mr.  Editok: — One  word  of  comfort  to  those 
farmers,  who  have  no  barn-cellar.  I  was  invited, 
recently  to  visit  the  bam  of  Mr.  Austin  Eastmah, 
in  the  north  part  of  this  town.  His  stables  are  on 
a  plan  of  his  own.  He  has  no  plank  flooring.  His 
horses  and  cattle  stand  upon  the  ground.  His  prin- 
cifxil  stable  is,  I  should  judge,  about  eighty  feet 
long  and  twentv-two  wide.  At  each  end  is  a  sliding 
door  suspended  at  top,  of  sufficient  width  to  admit  an 
ox-team.  Into  this,  he  hauls  firom  20  to  40  cart-loads 
of  mud,  earth  or  sand.  After  his  cattle  have  lain 
upon  it  awhile,  he  goes  in  with  his  plow  and  turns 
it  all  over,  then  smooths  it  with  a  harrow,  and  leaves 
it  till  suffidently  composUdt  when  it  is  removed, 
and  tis  place  supplied  by  fresh  earth. 

In  this  way,  all  the  solid  and  Hquid  manure  is 
preserved.  When  he  wishes  to  manure  upland,  he 
carries  in  muck  or  loam.  When  a  piece  of  mucky 
meadow,  sand,  instead. 

The  stall  will  contain  enough  to  give  a  good 
dressing  to  an  acre.  And  it  has  this  advantage 
among  others,  it  can  be  worked  all  winter,  and 
the  manure  can  be  carried  out  upon  soft  meadow 
land,  while  the  ground  is  frozen  and  cohered  over 
with  snow. 

That  it  is  as  well  for  cattle  to  stand  upon  a  plank 
floor,  if  properly  cared  for,  I  have  no  doubt.  Nor 
have  I,  that  more  than  twice  as  much  manure  wil* 
be  saved.  H. 

.^bnkerst,  Sqd,  15,  1856. 


FrrcHBURO  Cattle  Show. — We  have  already 
given  some  account  of  this  Show,  but  did  not  aay^ 
as  we  intended  to,  that  the  Address  was  delivered 
by  Chables  L.  Flint,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  and  that  his  subject  was  the 
organization,  objects  and  operations  of  that  Board* 
He  gave  a  lucid  statement  of  its  labors,  the  oppo- 
sition manifested  last  winter  by  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature,  and  the  importance  of  sus- 
taining the  Board.  It  was  listened  to  with  atten* 
tion,  and  cordially  received  by  an  intelligent  audi- 
ence. 


A  suspension  bridge  is  to  be  built  from  Cin* 

cinnati  to  Covington,  sixty  feet  in  height. 
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Fw  tka  New  England  Farmer. 

THE  DIGNITY  OF  LABOR. 

BT  SUSIE  8TJMMERFIELD. 

It  may  be  deemed  inappropriate  to  6ome  of  my 
readers,  that  I  baye  asaociated  two  such  words  as 
dignity  and  labor,  since  a  larger  portion  of  society 
cannot  any  how^  classify  them  m  a  harmonious 
union.  Why  is  it  thus,  since  there  truly  if  a  pe- 
culiar connection  between  true  di^ty  and  labor, 
which  is  constantly  exhibited  by  tne  moving  mass 
of  the  American  ix)pulation  ?  it  is  simply  because 
we  have  been  governed  by  false  notions,  as  to  what 
true  dignity  consists  in.  Especially  do  we  notice 
that  an  erroneous  idea  has  been  disseminated  among 
the  farming  population  of  both  sexes,  in  this  pro- 
lific and  beautiful  country  of  ours. 

Though  towering  mountains  and  lofty  trees; 
verdant  meadows  and  flowering  shrubs;  roaring 
cataracts  and  majestic  rivers ;  shelving  rocks,  and 
rolling  praries,  and  great  extent  of  continent,  whose 
borders  are  continually  bathed  in  the  blue  waters 
of  the  Atlantic,  or  in  the  still  depths  of  the  broad 
Pacific,  are  ours  to  behold,  to  aomire,  and  all  of 
which  should  inspire  the  beholder  wiUi  true,  pure 
elevation  of  moral  feeling,  yet  we  fear  that  we  lack 
most  in  this  right  kind  of  elevated  feeling.  It  was 
in  the  free  exeicise  of  our  "Pilgrim  Fathers' "  sin- 
ewy arms,  that  the  tall  trees  bowed  their  majestic 
heads,  as  the  forest  echoes  rung  out  their  requiems ; 
and  it  is  bv  labor  that  final^  the  New  England 
States  are  dotted  over  with  fertile  fiirma. 

Labor  has  made  the  clustering  vine  thrive,  where 
once  the  deep-hued  ivy  crept  around  towering  oaks, 
and  >Tt,  who  dates  to  stigmatize  our  foremthers, 
as  being  undignified  P  It  was  by  toil  that  our  Pil- 
grim mothers  hatchelled,  spun  and  wove  the  flax, 
which  they  fabricated  into  linen,  and  by  industry 
they  clothed  their  families ;  while  they  spumed  to 
keep  cemented  the  chain  with  which  England  then 
thought  to  wreath  about  Youn^  America's  brow, 
while  noble  dignity  attended  theur  every  look ;  and 
yet,  where  shall  we  find  the  aristocrat  of  the  pres- 
ent day,  who  blushes  because  his  ancestors  labored? 

There  never  was  a  useful  invention  put  to  efiect, 
without  thought  and  labor.  All  that  contributes 
to  the  elegance  and  refinement  of  civilized  and  en- 
lightened society,  has  been  effected  by  mental  and 
physical  labor.  Why,  is  it  not  by  tugging  toil  that 
our  cities  are  adorned  with  intricate  structures  of 
masonry  and  carved  work,  that  unsightly  and  an- 
noying hills  are  graded,  and  transformed  into 
smoothly  paved  streets  P 

Is  it  enchantment  that  has  made  cooling,  grace- 
ful jets  of  water,  continually  sparkle  in  the  sun- 
beams ;  that  has  festooned  trellised  bowers  with  ro- 
ses, that  has  trained  the  lilv-cups,  which  are  dame 
nature's  perfumery  tankards,  wnose  aroma  charms 
the  exquisite  gent  and  his  dainty  lady,  as  they  aria- 
toeratically  promenade  through  our  public  gardens 
and  shady  parks  P  No !  Laoor  has  done  it,  while 
it  has  made  beautiful  villas,  long  rows  or  superb 
buildings,  inviting  farm-houses,  yea,  even  whole  vil- 
lages spring  up,  beneath  the  deep  shade  of  majes- 
tic elms,  maples  and  willows,  all  over  the  New 
England  States,  where  once  the  dense  forest  was 
undisturbed.  It  la  labor,  which  will  establish  cities, 
towns  and  villages  over  the  vast  prairies  of  the 
West,  where  now  the  antelope  and  wild  horse 
range.  Now,  is  there  aught  humbling  connected 
with  these  desirable  transformations  P    But  labor 


accomplishes  them,  and  can  the  sturdy  yeoman,  the 
ingenius  mechanic,  the  muscular-armed  mason  that 
polished  the  rough  stone,  the  former's  son,  or  his 
oonny,  red-&ced  daughter,  for  one  moment,  admit 
that  there  is  anything  but  dignity  connected  tciUi 
honest  labor  f 

I  have  met  with  "would-be  ladies,"  who  would 
not  for  worlds  acknowledge  that  a  "chequered 
apron"  had  come  in  contact  with  their  delicate  tis- 
sue dresses ;  or  that  their  rose-tmted  fingers  were 
ever  dusted  over  with  flour,  as  they  have  prepared 
the  tempting  muflin,  or  juicy  pie.  I  have  seen  la« 
dies,  that  could  give  the  modulated  shriek,  as  they 
stood  amidst  Nature's  sublimities,  when  there  was 
nothing  but  bold  pictures  of  wonderful  design,  upon 
Nature's  page,  to  keep  them  silent,  enthralled  with 
admiration !  I  have  seen  young  and  even  "oldish" 
ones,  affect  an  ignorance  respecting  common  things 
and  look  with  startled,  meaninojess  stare,  when 
conversation  was  turned  upon  the  occupations  of 
the  laboring  classes.  And  1  did  once  hear  of  a  la* 
dy  inquiring  of  a  gentleman  "what  that  animal  was 
with  powder  horns,  growing  in  its  forehead  P"  as 
she  pointed  to  a  cow !  But  all  this  compels  us  to 
say  from  our  souls  that  we  "loathe  all  anectation," 
and  to  afiirm,  that  such  are  absurdities  of  society. 
We  believe,  that  this  all  occurs,  because,  that  an 
erroneous  idea,  as  to  lohat  is  really  excellent,  ad- 
mirable, in  the  female  character,  is  prevalent  in  so- 
ciety;  and  we  hope  our  New  England  farmers' 
daughters  will  be  up  and  doing  in  tms  matter,  and 
see  to  it,  that  they  live  it  down.  Why,  ladies,  po- 
ets have  sung  about  *^onnie  lassies"  that  have 
milked  the  cows,  and  husked  the  golden  eared 
corn,  so  don't  pout,  if  it  should  be  known  that  you 
have  done  such  an  act,  in  your  life-time,  for  we  do 
not  believe  poetry  ever  emanated  from  real  vul- 
garity! 

But  I  would  not  exclude  refinement  and  elegance 
from  the  fanner's  household.  I  would  advocate 
the  introduction  of  gravelled  walks,  climbing  roses, 
luscious  fruits,  along  with  plump  pumpkins,  round 
cabbage  heads,  mealy  potatoes,  golden  com,  the 
best  breeds  of  cattle  and  swine,  and  the  chemicid 
compost  to  be  made  without-doors,  while  within,  we 
would  approbate  the  rosewood  piano,  that  its  tones 
might  cheer  up  &ther,  when  he  looks  too  much 
upon  life's  "shady  side,"  ancl'to  make  brother  for* 
get  his  bone-aches,  while  he  joins  in  the  duet  with 
his  rich,  manly  voice,  after  he  has  been  plowing  all 
day ;  all  of  which  makes  mother  ply  her  knitting- 
needles  more  vigorously,  while  a  tear  will  stand  m 
her  eye,  in  si)ite  of  her,  as  she  looks  over  her  glass- 
es upon  her  household  treasures,  and  her  heart  goes 
out  in  one  great  throb  of  love  toward  them,  and 
she  is  grateful  to  God  that  He  has  lent  them  unto 
her! 

Brussel-carpets,  alabaster  statuary,  and  carved 
mahogany  and  fanciful  ornaments,  are  as  appropri- 
ate for  the  farm-house,  where  means  will  afford,  as 
they  are  for  the  dwellings  of  the  moustached  law- 
yer, or  princely  merchant,  while  the  introduction  of 
such  rennementa  have  a  softening,  elevating  influ- 
ence. But  the  sons  and  daughters  strive  to  prove 
that  themselves  are  the  most  attractive  ornaments, 
and  blend  utility  with  beauty. 

Allow  me  to  say  one  word  to  the  fiirmer's  sons 
of  our  country.  Let  not  a  blush  suffuse  your  cheek 
or  deteriorate  from  your  estimation  of  yourselves, 
because  it  has  been  your  destinv  to  labor  hard.  If 
you  are  upright  and  honest,  if  you  but  aspire  af- 
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ter  an  association  with  science  and  intelligence,  as 
you  toil,  remember,  that  you  are  America's  noble- 
men! Sneering  allusions  have  often  been  made 
unto  the  dust  beneath  our  feet,  as  follows: — 
'*I  care  no  more  for  such  and  such,  than  I  do  for 
the  dust  of  the  earth."  But  ought  we  not  to  care 
for  the  dust  of  the  earth  P  What  is  there  beautiful, 
wonderful,  and  needful  for  our  pleasure  and  life, 
that  does  not  originate  from  the  earth  ?  It  is  in 
the  brown  dirt,  wnere  the  diamond,  the  topaz,  the 
amethyst,  and  the  gold,  lie  embedded.  It  is  from 
the  earth,  that  the  food  for  millions  of  human  be- 
ings springs.  The  dust  of  the  earth  was  the  ingre- 
dient whicK  God  used,  when  he  made  man  after 
his  own  image,  and  shall  man  blush,  because  it  is 
his  province  to  furrow  into  the  rich  soil  P  I  again 
say,  farmers,  farmers'  sons,  and  farmers'  daueh* 
ters,  you  are  mistaken}  when  you  once  dream  that 
anything  but  dignity  is  connected  with  3'our  noble 
calling  in  life.  Seek  to  recosnize  the  fact,  that  one 
class  of  human  beings  depends  upon  another ! 

Pause,  and  look  into  the  future,  and  see  what  la- 
bor, intelligence  and  ingenuity  will  CTcntually  make 
the  science  of  agriculture.  It  is  progressive,  it  is  a 
necessary  art,  and  though  attenoed  with  toil,  it  is 
di^ifiea!  Let  the  rising  generation  be  imbued 
with  the  right  kind  of  dignity.  Let  our  scholars 
apply  their  botany  to  the  general  economv  of  veg- 
etation, their  geology  to  practical  uses,  so  tnat  rocks 
may  be  pulverized,  and  miasmatic  bogs  be  convert- 
ed mto  rruitful  meadows  by  chemical  compositions, 
till  our  fields  shall  vie  with  the  western  prairies. 
Let  them  combine  the  real  with  the  poetical.  As 
they  attend  scientific  lectures,  let  them  not  be  en- 
abled to  merely  talk  of  the  names  of  the  gases, 
striking  phenomena  of  electricity,  of  the  galvanic 
battery  and  other  popular  exhibitions  of  tne  lec- 
ture-room, but  let  them  learn  to  take  a  general 
survey  of  the  laws  of  the  imiverse,  and  bow  to  the 
conviction  that  man  has  been  created  by  a  hand  di- 
vine, for  some  mission  of  good  in  the  world.  Let 
them  come  to  years  of  maturity  cherishing  correct 
notions,  realizing  that  there  is  true  dignity  connect- 
ed with  labor. 

Mr.  Editor,  can  '*Susie"  once  more  be  allowed 
to  say  a  little  in  your  "agricultural  department  P" 
She  never  would  have  had  her  "agricultural  enthu- 
siasm" so  aroused, 'had  she  not  read  the  short  arti- 
cle entitled,  "Why  don't  you  sell  your  Farm,"  in 
your  weekly  paper,  which  closed  thus : — ^**I  expect 
under  these  circumstances  to  be  respected  yet."  As 
she  read  this  sentiment,  she  said,  "Ilumph,  I  guess 
he  is  respected,  and  so  is  every  farmer,  at  least 
ought  to  DC,  or  any  how,  I  respect  them,  and  lilie 
them  too."  This  real  dignity,  must  glow  within  the 
farmer's  soul,  and  I  guess  the  time  has  now  come, 
when  they  will  be  respected,  and  even  kindly  re- 
garded by  all  the  ladies !  So  don't  chide,  if  "Su- 
sie" will  talk  to  you  with  her  pen. 

Remarks. — ^The  articles  with  the  signature  above, 
are  written  by  a  lady  of  mature  years,  and  Uvingin 
the  country,  and  more  or  less  engaged  in  the  culti 
vation  of  firuits  and  flowers,  and  who  feels  the  live- 
liest interest  in  everything  relating  to  the  farm. 
Could  but  thousands  of  our  females  catch  her  spirit 
and  enthusiasm,  then,  literally,  would  the  "desert 
blossom  as  the  rose."  Not  the  fields  alone, — ^but 
how  would  the  home  blossom  with  new  attractions. 


with  contentment  and  sweet  affections  and  refine* 
ments  of  every  kind.  If  woman  mllg  ilf  U  shall  be 
done !  She  has  the  power,  and  is  answerable  for 
the  trust. 

THE  FABHEB'8  SOHO. 

Cackle  and  blaie, 

Cackle  and  blaae. 
There's  mow  on  the  boaie-tope— there*!  lee  on  the  wajv. 

But  the  keener  the  seaeoQ, 

The  stronger  the  reason 
Oar  oelling  should  flicker  and  glow  in  thy  blste ; 

80  Are,  lulled  fire, 

Leap,  Are,  and  shoat-* 

Be  it  warmer  within, 

As  'Us  oolder  wlthoat ; 
jind  as  curtains  we  draw  and  around  the  hearth  close. 
As  we  glad  us  with  talk  of  great  frosts  and  deep  snows. 
As  ruddUy  thy  warmth  on  the  shadowed  wall  plays, 
We'll  say  winter's  evenings  outmarch  sammer's  days, 
And  a  song,  Jolly  roarer,  we'll  shout  in  thy  praise. 

So  crackle  and  blaae, 

Crackle  and  blase. 
While  roaring  the  chorus  goes  round  In  thy  pratsa. 

Crackle  and  blase, 

Crackle  and  blaze, 
There's  Ice  on  the  ponds,  there  are  leaves  on  the  ways ; 

But  the  barer  each  tree 

The  more  reason  have  we 
To  Joy  in  the  summer  that  roars  in  thy  blaze ; 

So  fire,  pUed  fire, 

The  lustier  Shout, 

The  loader  the  winds  shriek. 

And  roar  by  without ; 
And  as  red  through  the  onvtains  go  out  with  their  Kght, 
Pleasant  thou^ts  of  warm  firesides  across  the  dark  ni^. 
Passers  by,  haatenlng  on,  shall  be  loud  in  thy  praise  ; 
And  while  spark  with  red  spark  In  thy  corUng  smoke  ^ays, 
Within  the  loud  soog  to  thy  honor  we'll  raise. 

So  crackle  and  blase, 

Crackle  and  blaze. 
While  roaring  the  chorus  goes  round  in  thy  pniise. 


THE  SHOW. 


The  snow  was  proverbially  called  the  "poor  far- 
mer's manure''  before  scientific  analysis  had  shown 
that  it  contained  a  liirger  per  centage  of  ammonia 
than  rain.  The  snow  serves  as  a  ]>rotecting  mantle 
to  the  tender  herbage  and  the  roots  of  all  plants 
against  the  fierce  blasts  and  cold  of  winter.  An 
examination  of  snow  in  Siberia  showed  that  when 
the  temperature  of  the  air  was  seveaty-two  degrees 
below  zero  the  temperature  of  the  snow  a  little  be- 
low the  surface  was  twenty-nine  degrees  above  ze- 
ro, over  one  hundred  degrees  difference.  The  snow 
keeps  the  earth  iust  below  its  surface  in  a  condition 
to  take  on  chemical  changes  whidi  would  not  hap- 
pen if  the  earth  were  bore  and  irozen  to  a  great 
depth.  The  snow  prevents  exhalations  firom  the 
earth,  and  is  a  powerful  absorbent,  retaining  and 
returning  to  the  earth  gases  arising  from  vegetable 
and  animal  decomposition.  The  snow,  though  it 
falls  heavily  at  the  door  of  the  poor,  and  brings 
death  and  starvation  to  the  fowls  of  the  air  and 
beasts  of  the  field,  is  yet  of  incalculable  benefit  in  a 
climate  like  ours,  and  especially  at  this  time,  when 
the  deep  springs  of  the  earth  were  failing  and  the 
mill  streams  were  refusing  their  motive  powers  to 
the  craving  appetites  of  man.  If,  during  the  last 
month,  the  clouds  had  dropped  rain  instead  of 
snow,  we  might  have  pumped  and  bored  the  earth 
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in  Tain  for  water ;  but,  with  a  foot  of  snow  upon 
the  earth  and  many  feet  upon  the  mountains,  the 
hum  of  the  mill-stones  and  the  harsh  notes  of  the 
saw  will  soon  and  long  testify  to  its  beneficence. 
Bridges,  earth-works,  and  the  fruits  of  engineering 
skill  and  toil  may  be  swept  away,  but  man  nrill  still 
rejoice  in  the  general  good  and  adore  the  benevo- 
lence of  Him  who  oroers  all  things  aright.  The 
snow  is  a  great  purifier  of  the  atmosphere.  The 
absorbent  powerof  capillary  action  of  snow  is  like 
that  of  a  sponge  or  (UiarooaL  Immediately  after 
snow  has  fallen,  melt  it  in  a  clean  vessel  and  taste 
it,  and  you  will  find  immediately  evidences  of  its 
impiirity.  Try  some  a  day  or  two  old,  and  it  be- 
comes nauseous,  especially  in  cities.  Snow  water 
makes  the  mouth  harsh  and  dry.  It  ban  the  same 
effect  upon  the  skin,  and  upon  the  hands  and  feet 
produces  the  painful  malady  of  chilblains.  The  fol- 
lowing easy  experiment  illustrates  beautifully  the 
absorbent  property  of  snow :  Take  a  lump  of  snow 
(a  piece  of  snow  crust  answers  well)  of  three  or 
four  inches  in  length,  and  hold  it  in  the  flame  of  a 
lamp ;  not  a  drop  of  water  will  &11  from  the  snow, 
but  the  water,  as  fast  as  formed,  will  penetrate  or 
be  drawn  up  into  the  mass  of  snow  by  capillary  at- 
traction. It  is  by  virtue  of  this  attraction  that  Uie 
snow  purifies  the  atmosphere  by  absorbing  and  re- 
taining its  noxious  and  noisome  gases  and  odors. 


For  the  New  SngUmd  Farmer, 

"A  GOOD  COW  HAT  HAVE  A  GOOD 

CAIP." 

This  sentence  has  often  been  construed  as  ex- 
pressive of  a  doubt  as  to  the  expediency  of  attempt- 
mg  to  raise  the  ofispring  of  superior  animals,  in 
the  hopes  of  producing  their  like.  I  believe  it 
not  wise  thus  to  construe  it.  I  think  the  chance  of 
growing  valuable  animals,  frdm  those  which  are 
themselves  valuable,  is  much  greater  than  from 
those  which  are  not 

In  illustration  of  this  principle,  my  attention  has 
lately  been  called  to  a  heifer,  three  years  old,  now 
owned  by  Mr.  0.,the  ofiEspring  of  Mr.  Huntington's 
cow,  that  was  sold  last  April  for  $  150,  and  which 
was  said  to  have  yielded  more  than  two  pounds  of 
butter  per  day  the  previous  season.  This  heifer  is 
now  of  good  size,  bearing  a  stroog  resemblance  to 
the  cow  f^m  which  she  came,  and  yields  aixletn 
quarts  of  milk  daily.  Of  her  butteivmaking  quali- 
ties I  am  not  advised,  but  her  milk  is  of  first  rate 
Duality.  If  I  do  not  mistake,  this  a  very  good  pro- 
uct  for  an  animal  of  thi<i  age ; — and  I  &now  no 
reason  why  this  animal  should  not  be  worth  as 
much  as  any  of  the  same  age  of  the  most  improved 
breed — ^although  her  name  and  number  may  not  be 
found  in  the  herd-book. 

I  understand  that  the  mother  meets  the  expec- 
tations of  the  purchaser,  yielding  twenty  quarts  or 
more  of  milk  dailY.  I  hope  these  animals  vrill  be 
exhibited  at  our  Shows,  that  tiie&nners  may  see 
what  can  be  done  by  seleeting,  and  cart  in  rtaring, 

SepL  ao,  1856.  * 

Maine  State  Societt.— The  time  of  meeting 
of  the  Maine  State  Agricultural  Society  will  be 
holden  at  Portland,  October  2 1st,  22d,  23d  and  24th, 
instead  of  the  26th  to  31st,  as  has  been  stated 
heretofore. 


HIDDLESEZ  COUNTT  CATTLE  SHOW. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  Middlesex  County 
Society  took  place  at  Concordj  on  Tuesday,  Sept. 
30.  The  weather  was  unfavorable,  there  being 
a  drizzling  rain,  interspersed  with  an  occasional 
''drencher,"  throughout  the  day.  But  in  spite  of 
all  the  discomforts  and  discouragements  of  a  rainy 
day,  the  old  society  did  not,  probably,  come  off  sec- 
ond best  to  any  show  that  has  taken  place !  The 
numbers  inattendance,to  be  sure,  were  not  so  great 
as  they  might  have  been,  under  a  clear  sky, — but 
all  the  various  departments  were  well  filled,  and 
the  whole  passed  off  with  promptness  and  a  good 
degree  of  enthusiasm. 

The  Plotoing  Match  took  place  near  the  depot 
on  a  fine  field  belonging  to  Mr.  Henrt  A.  Whee- 
LEB,  who,  in  the  most  accommodating  spirit,  al- 
lowed the  society  to  go  there  after  it  had  been  dis- 
appointed in  arrangQ^lents  to  plow  in  another  place. 

Twenty -two  teams  were  entered,  fifteen  only  were 
present  and  contested,  but  their  contest  was  ani- 
mated, and  resulted  in  the  execution  of  the  best 
plowing,  as  a  whole,  that  we  have  ever  seen  on  a 
similar  occasion.  Several  double  plows  were  used, 
and  they  left  the  ground  in  condition  to  receive 
even  the  smallest  seeds,  with  very  little  labor  after 
plowing.  Middlesex  county  cannot  be  beaten,  we 
think,  if  it  can  be  equalled,  by  any  plowmen  in  the 
country.  Plowmen  and  teams  have  been  trained 
there,  until  a  degree  of  skill  has  been  reached, 
which  we  think  accomplishes  all  that  men,  team 
and  plow  can  do.  The  work  of  the  8ingle  plows 
was  excellent,  but  we  think  the  double  plow,  where- 
ever  it  can  be  used,  will  save,  in  the  aAer  cultiva- 
tion, all  the  cost  of  plowing  the  land. 

The  I^Miding  Match  afforded  a  spirited  scene. 
Ten  stalwart  young  men  entered  the  lists,  and  kept 
time  with  the  stirring  notes  of  the  Lowell  Band, 
while  a  vast  throng  surrounded  the  hollow  square 
and  watched  with  eager  interest  the  progress  of 
the  work*  Even  the  pedlers  and  showmen  were 
hushed  for  a  time,  and  mounting  the  highest  box 
of  their  cart,  peered  over  the  heads  of  the  multi- 
tude to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  stout  contestants 
within  the  ropes.  Several  of  the  squares,  five  feet 
by  twelve,  were  left  in  a  condition  fit  to  receive  the 
celer}',  or  other  seeds  as  smalL  There  is  consid- 
erable skill  in  good  spading,  and  there  are  many 
persons  calling  themselves  good  gardeners,  who 
cannot  spade  rapidly  and  effectively ;  this  part  of 
the  exhibition,  therefore,  is  an  important  one,  and 
is  always  watched  with  interest 

Ten  teams  engaged  in  the  Drawing  Match,  or  tri- 
al of  strength  and  skill  in  working  oxen«  The  loads 
to  be  drawn,  backed  and  turned,  were  one  of  4,000, 
and  the  other  of  4,600  pounds,  and  they  were  moved 
up  hill  and  down  with  certainty  and  ease.  After 
this  Mr.  SAikiUEL  Blood,  of  Pepperell,  unyoked 
his  cattle  and  drove  them  in  every  direction  through 
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the  enclosure,  side  by  side,  as  evenly  as  though  the 
yoke  were  upon  them,  then  backed  the  nigh  ox  to 
the  off  side,  and  through  various  interesting  evolu- 
tions which  showed  how  much  may  be  taught  the 
patient  animal,  and  how  much  he  may  be  brought 
under  the  control  of  man.  His  cattle  did  not  appear 
to  fear  him,  but  watched,  with  ear  and  eye,  every 
sound  and  motion,  and  evinced  a  great  desire  to 
answer  his  commands.  This  exhibition  was  ex- 
ceedingly gratifying  to  all, and  elicited  warm  appro- 
bation. Mr.  A.  B.  Lane,  of  Bedford,  had  a  pair 
under  good  control,  which  he  had  been  training 
only  a  single  month. 

The  Address  was  by  Rev.  Augustus  R.  Pope,  of 
Somerville,  and  its  subject  was  "Agricultural  Head- 
work."  He  said  there  are  two  classes  of  farmers, 
one  of  which  will  follow  in  the  old  ruts  and  beaten 
paths  pursued  by  their  forefathers,  casting  aside 
everything  in  the  shape  of  improvement,  while  the 
other  class  are  willing  to  adopt  such  a  system  of 
agricultural  chemistry  as  will  tend  more  rapidly  to 
bring  forth  the  rich  products  of  the  soil  Agri- 
turbts  should  continually  endeavor  to  make  the  last 
product,  whatever  it  may  be,  better  than  the  previ- 
ous one ;  and  by  so  doing  the  fiirmer  will  never  be 
obliged  to  say  that  an  article  has  "run  out."  It  is 
necessary  to  join  agricultural  head-work  with  hand- 
work, and  in  this  manner  the  soil  can  be  fertilized 
so  as  to  make  nature  bring  forth  her  richest  boun- 
ties. It  was  listened  to  with  much  gratification,  and 
undoubtedly  with  profit. 

But  it  is  at  the  dinner-table  at  Concord,  where 
the  most  interesting  and  we  think  the  most  profit- 
able part  of  the  occasion  takes  place.  Beside  a 
good  dinner,  there  are  always  accomplished  speak- 
ers present,  who  occupy  the  time  with  short  and 
appropriate  remarks.  At  this  meeting,  among 
other  things,  a  brief  history  of  the  society  was  g^v- 
en  by  its  Secretary,  and  the  ancient  records,  com- 
mencing in  December f  1793,  were  shown  and  quot- 
ed  from.  They  are  in  perfect  preservation,  and 
very  minute  in  their  details  of  business  meetings. 

The  show  of  Fruit  surprised  all.  The  collection 
was  of  the  highest  order  in  |)oint  of  quality.  A 
rule  prevents  the  admission  of  a  large  amoimt,  lim- 
iting it  to  specimens  of  twelve  of  each  variety. — 
This  gives  the  common  farmer  a  fair  chance  with 
the  nurserymen,  on  most  of  the  entries.  The  ar- 
rangement of  the  fruit,  and  all  articles  in  the  buiid- 
:ng,  was  under  the  direction  of  Capt  John  B. 
Moore,  of  CJoncord,  who  not  only  knows  how  to 
produce  good  fruit  and  vegetables,  but  to  arrange 
them  for  exhibition  to  the  best  possible  advantage. 
His  lonf?  ex]>erience  in  the  State  Horticultural  So- 
ciety has  given  him  much  skill  in  this  department. 

The  f^cf^etable  department  was  well  represented 
by  specimens  suitable  for  the  table,  of  parsnips, 
carrot**,  beets,  turnips,  &c. 

There  were  several  articles  for  the  attention  of 


the  committee  on  inventions,  among  which  was  a 
Power  Press,  CSder  Mill,  and  Root  Cutter,  com- 
bined, manufiictared  and  sold  by  O.  Nichols,  Esq., 
of  Lowell.  It  has  high  testimonials  of  its  practi- 
cal utility.  Mr.  Rufus  Spalding,  of  Lowell,  states 
that  he  made  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred 
barrels  of  cider  with  it  last  year, — that  he  could 
and  did,  grind  a  bushel  of  apples  in  one  minute 
with  it  by  hand  power,  and  that  he  considers  it  su- 
perior to  any  miU  ever  brought  before  the  2)ublic; 
It  is  intended  to  reduce  turnips,  carrots,  &c,  to  a 
pulp,  so  that  they  may  be  strewed  upon  cut  hay 
and  fed  to  cattle.  It  is  said,  also,  to  be  adapted  to 
other  purposes.  We  have  seen  it  in  operation  two 
or  three  times,  and  think  it  has  valuable  powen. 
Some  ardcles  of  cutlery  were  also  presented  and 
pronounced  very  fine. 

There  was  on  the  table  a  fine  show  of  Shaker  ar- 
ticles, consisting  of  tomato  catsup,  pulverized  herbs, 
brooms,  sieves,  &c.,  all  showing  the  neat  finish  of 
the  Shaker  work,  and  forming  quite  an  attractive 
feature.  They  were  presented  by  A.  H.  Grovea- 
nor,  from  the  Society  at  Harvard. 

The  Show  of  Cattle^  HmraeSt  Swine  and  Poultry^ 
though  not  remarkably  numerous  in  either  depart- 
ment, all  excelled  in  quality.  Rarely  have  we 
seen  so  much  stock  of  first  quality  at  any  exhibi- 
tion in  New  England. 

So,  notwithstanding  the  elements  were  unpropi- 
tious,  the  old  Middlesex  Society  set  a  good  exam- 
ple to  her  two  lovely  daughters,  and  bids  them 
good  speed  in  thier  work. 


Fall  Treatment  op  Asparagus. — As  soon  as 
the  heavy  frosts  come  to  kill  the  tops,  they  should 
be  cut  and  removed  to  the  stye,  or  to  the  compost 
heap.  The  surface  of  the  beds,  which  has  become 
hard,  and  perhaps  weedy,  should  now  be  thorough- 
ly scarified  with  the  hoe,  or  forked  over,  takmg 
care  not  to  injure  the  crowns.  About  the  last  m 
the  month,  spread  on  a  heavy  coating  of  stable  ma- 
nure, at  least  a  half  cord  to  ever)'  two  square  rods. 
The  rains  irill  carry  down  its  fertilizing  properties 
to  the  roots,  and  give  them  great  strength  and  vig- 
or for  an  early  start  in  the  spring.  If  near  the 
shore,  where  marsh  mud  is  accessible,  a  coating  of 
this,  one  inch  thick,  in  addition  to  the  manure,  will 
do  good  service.  We  have  also  found  it  an  excel- 
lent nlan  to  cover  the  beds  with  sea -weed  or  old 
hay  auring  the  winter.  The  roots  keep  active 
longer  betore  the  ground  closes  up ;  the  ground 
does  not  freeze  so  deep,  and  starts  sooner  in  the 
spring.  The  mukh  of  course  needs  to  be  removed 
as  soon  as  the  winter  is  over.  Asparagus  is  a  gross 
feeder,  and  can  be  had  in  its  perfection  on^  by 
high  manuring.  This  we  believe  will  pay,  whether 
the  bed  have  oeen  thoroughly  prepared  or  not. — 
American  JjgricuUurisL 


A  hog  exhibited  at  the  Chilicothe  (Ohio) 
Fair,  last  week,  weighed  1136  pounds,  and  measur- 
ed 9  feet  in  length,  and  about  the  same  in  girth. 
He  was  two  years  and  three  months  old. 
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To  Pbebektb  Trees  fbom  Mice.— >Mr.  David 
Gray,  of  Deerfield,  Oneida  county,  who  has  seTeial 
kige  young  oroliards,  recently  mlbrmed  me  that 
for  the  last  two^  or  three  years  he^  has  used  a  very 
simple  preTentive  against  tha  nrdling  propensi- 
ties of  mice,  which  has  succeeded  in  every  case.-— 
He  adds  one  pound  of  tallow  to  two  quarts  of  com- 
mon tar,  melts  and  mixes  thoroughly,  and  applies 
while  warm  with  a  paint  brush  to  the  trunks  of  his 
young  trees,  from  the  ground  as  high  un  as  he 
thinks  there  is  danger  of  their  being  f;nawea.  He 
makes  the  ajjplication  just  before  wmter  sets  in ; 
any  time  late  in  the  fall  will  answer.  This  simple 
application  he  finds  entirely  successful,  for  while  nis 
neighbors  have  suffered  largely  from  mice,  he  has 
not  lost  a  tree..  He  is  very  confident  that  common 
tar  thus  mixed  and  applied  has  no  mjurious  effect 
upon  the  treest 

Mr.  Gray's  plan  commends  itself  for  its  simplici* 
ty,  and  if  it  proves  as  successful  with  others  as  it 
DBS  with  him,  of  which  I  have  no  doubt  if  properly 
applied,  it  inll  prove  of  great  value  to  those  who 
vnsh  to  raise  orchards  or  nurseries. — Couidry  Gen, 


BEBBOOA  OBAPE. 

Under  this  name  a  new  grape  was  ex- 
hilnted  at  the  late  annual  exhibition  of 
the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society, 
which  attracted  much  attention,  and  which 
seems  to  promise  to  become  an  acquisitbn 
of  great  value  to  our  limited  number  of 
hardy  grapes. 

We  have  no  white  grape  which  is  per- 
fectly hardy,  those  that  ripen  their  fruit 
out  of  doors  requiring  to  be  covered  up  in 
the  winter.  If  this  gnpe  shall  be  found 
equal  to  all  that  is  said  of  it,  and  that  it 
promises  to  become,  it  will  supply  a  want 
that  has  long  been  felt,  in  not  only  adding 
a  valuable  variety  to  the  few  reaJly  good 
grapes,  but  also  one  of  a  color  so  desira- 
ble, but  heretofore  never  obtained,  except 
combined  with  so  small  a  degree  of  hardi- 
ness as  to  make  the  cultivation  of  the  fruit 
impiaclieable. 

We  are  not  able  to  g^ve  a  full  account 
of  the  grape,  but  take  pleasure  in  presen- 
ting our  readers  a  out  of  it,  and  in  quoting 
the  following  tlescription  from  a  letter 
written  by  a  gentleman  in  Hudson,  who 
has  ha4  opportunities  to  observe  the  vine 
from  its  first  bearing. 

<>The  'Rebecca'  is  an  accidental  seed" 
ling  which  originated  in  the  sarden  ol  Mc. 
Peake,  Hudson,  N.  T.,  wheUier  from  the 
seed  of  native  or  foreign  grape  is  noi 
known  ;  it  is  perfectly  hardy,  enouring our 
severest  winters  in  any  exposure  wi&oui 
injury.  The  original  vme  has  fruited  for 
the  last  five  years.  It  is  a  ^^ood  beurer  and 
vigorous  grower,  extending  its  shoots 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  m  one  season 
with  good  cultivation.  The  bunches  are 
about  the  siae  of  the  Diana,  compact,  with- 
out shoulders,  and  the  beiries  are  of  simi- 
lar size,  the  flesh  is  soft  and  melting,  with  a  luscious 
flavor.  Skin  thin,  of  a  beantilul  color,  and  ripens 
its  frtpt  at  Hudson,  where  it  originated,  ten  days 
earfi^  than  the  Diana  or  IsabeUa.^ 

The  vines  are  advertised  in  another  colui^n  by 
Mr.  Geow  Davenport,  14  Commercial  Street. 


GBOWnrO  GSAPES  DT  SOTS. 

One  of  the  finest  ornaments  produced  by  horti- 
cultural science  is  the  raising  of  '^grapes  in  pots.** 
There  can  be  no  sight  in  Pomology  more  beautiful 
than  a  weU-tiained  vine  in  full  frmt,.  for  an  orna- 
ment to  a  conservatory,  or  for  a  table  at  a  public 
dinner.  To  accomplish  this  desirable  object  m  the 
most  speedy  way,  a  good  branch  of  a  bearing  vine 
should  be  layered  into  a  pot,  or  small  tub,  in  the 
winter,  before  fruit  spurs  start.  In  this  way  it  will 
form  its  roots  and  immediately  set  its  fruits,  go  on 
and  perfect  them,  and  thus  present  in  a  single  year 
a  handsome  vine.  With  a  judicious  care,  the  vine 
can  be  separated  from  the  old  one,  and  the  pot  re^ 
moved  with  the  fruit  perfected.    Great  care  should 
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be  had  not  to  let  the  vine  overhear :  this  would  af- 
fect the  Bize  of  the  cluBten,  and  the  size  of  the  ber- 
ries. The  circumference  of  the  vine  will  always 
guide  the  grower  as  to  the  number  of  clusters  and 
the  weight  of  crops  that  the  vine  can  ripen. 

**Hoar'B  Treatise  on  the  Vine,"  is  a  standard  work, 
and  will  be  valuable  reference  to  grape-vine  grow- 
ers. 

We  have  been  led  to  these  remarks  by  seeing  a 
vine  thus  grown  in  a  pot  by  Mr.  Lee,  of  the  Oak- 
land Gardens,  and  which  is  now  exhibiting  at  the 
stall  of  Mr.  H.  Gushee,  in  the  Washington  Market 
On  this  vine  we  saw  one  handsome  duster  and  near- 
ly a  dosen  of  half  growth,  with  berries  of  various 
sizes.  Had  every  Sunch  hut  four  been  taken  from 
the  vine,  and  the  whole  strength  of  the  vine  given 
to  ripening  those,  the  result  would  have  been 
twelve  or  sixteen  pounds  of  delicious  grapes — ^now 
only  one  bunch  is  mature, the  others  are  worthless; 
and  the  vine  is  injured  for  two  or  three  years.  This 
is  always  the  result  of  overbearing  young  vines  or 
irees.^  California  Farmer. 


TEE  CHIHESE  SUGAR  GAHE. 

The  Chinese  Sugar  Cane  has  come  to  the  ordi- 
nary name  of  the  Sorgho  Sucre,  a  most  valu&ble 
plant  of  the  sugsr  cane  order,  and  therefore,  allied 
to  the  maize  or  Indian  com,  but  more  nearly  to 
the  broom  com.  Its  cultivation  has  commenced 
amongst  us,  and  there  is  now  in  Washington  more 
than  an  acre  of  it  growing  luxuriantly  and  promis- 
ing a  yield  of  considerably  upwards  of  a  hundred 
bushels  of  seed,  besides  many  tons  of  stems  and  fo- 
liage, rish  with  saccharine  fluid  and  solid  food  ma- 
terial for  horses,  neat  cattle  and  swine.  Not  only 
here,  but  in  various  and  widely  distant  parts  of  the 
Union  has  tri^  been  made  of  it,  and  with  uniform 
ffratifying  results.  We  have  read  a  letter  from  a 
fiurmer  in  Illinois  who  has  tested  its  character,  and 
reports  of  it  in  the  most  favorable  manner.  Out 
01  a  gallon  of  Uie  liquid  sap  in  the  stem,  which  he 
expressed  by  the  pnmitive  contrivance  of  a  rolling- 
pin,  he  obtained,  by  boiling,  a  quart  of  molasses, 
with  very  little  impurity  and  of  approved  taste. 
The  usual  proportions  of  sugar  to  sap  lie  between 
fifteen  and  twenty  per  cent.,  the  crystalizable  sugar 
increasing  with  the  decrease  of  the  latitude,  be- 
sides this  proportion  of  sugar  there  is  an  amount 
of  perhaps  5  to  8  per  cent  of  uncrystalizable  sap, 
from  which  a  very  agreeable  beverage  can  be  made, 
and  alcohol  distilled  more  cheaply  than  by  any 
other  method.  This  sap,  strange  to  say,  if  set  with 
the  oxide  of  tin,  will  dye  silk  of  a  beautiiful  jiink. 

As  a  food  for  stock  of  all  kinds  it  seems  to  over- 
top all  that  we  now  possess,  furnishing,  in  fair 
soils,  25  tons  per  acre  of  excellent  fodder,  every 
bit  of  which  is  greedily  eaten  by  animals.  The 
seed,  too,  by  which  the  plant  is  propagated — in 
this,  unlike  and  superior  to  the  sugar  cane  of  Lou- 
isiana, which  is  raised  by  cuttings — are  fit  fbr  hu- 
man food ;  at  all  events,  when  ground  and  made 
up  into  cakes,  after  the  manner  of  linseed  cakes, 
they  supply  a  good  material  for  fattening  stock. — 
The  brusn  or  top  from  which  these  seeds  are  taken, 
is  not  without  its  service,  for  the  plant  is  a  species 
of  broom-com,  and,  therefore,  its  top»  when  de- 
prived of  seed,  answers  well  wherewith  to  manufii&- 
tare  brooms.  When  the  sap,  top,  seeds  and  leaves 
are  taken,  leaving  only  the  cnidied  stem,  it  still 
has  an  economic  value :  paper  can  be  manufactured 
from  it 


This  valuable  addition  to  our  vegetable  produc- 
tion was  originally  a  native  of  China,  but  has  been 
sedulously  cultivated  for  several  years  in  southeast- 
em  Caffiraria,  whence  it  passed  into  France  and 
Algeria,  in  which  last  country  it  comes  to  ^eat  per- 
fection. It  would  be  hard  to  calculate  its  value. 
It  constitutes  every  farm  on  which  it  is  grown  its 
own  sugar-camp,  orchard,  winery,  and  granary,  as 
well  as  a  stock  farm  and  dairy ;  indeed,  the  **  Sor- 
gho" may  be  deemed  a  sort  of  vegetable  sheep, 
every  part  and  constituent  of  whica  is  valuable. 
— JStational  Mdligencer, 


For  m  New  JBngtaatd  Ft 

MT  FBXEHD'B  HISTAEE. 

Mr.  Editob  : — My  friend's  mistake  is  this ;  he 
works  as  a  matter  of  necesnty  to  perform  what 
must  absolutely  be  done  on  his  farm  towards  ob- 
taining a  living.  His  situation  is  pleasant,  and  en- 
tirely nis  own,  afibrding  great  facilities  fbr  woik- 
ing  to  advantage,  and  also  for  pleasure.  He  has  a 
fanciM  horse  and  carriage,  and  an  excellent  wife, 
who  is  too  often  ready  to  improve  the  pleasantry 
of  riding  and  company.  He  also  takes  the  cam- 
paign paper  of  his  district,  and  is  quite  fluent  and 
intensely  interesting  on  Kansas  affiurs,  is  douni  on 
the  Administration,  and  up  for  the  next  Qeneral 
Court 

A  thousand  voices,  from  the  city  to  the  country, 
exclaim : — ^"O,  that  I  was  a  farmer !  It  is  the  mis- 
take of  my  lifetime,  it  is  the  mistake  of  my  own ! 
My  dying,  fiither  said,  'my  son,  remain  on  this 
goodly  heritage,  and  study  to  be  a  fiurmer,  and 
blessings  shall  await  you.'  I  would  not  listen  to 
die  counsel,  I  spumed  ii,  ii  was  beneath  my  noble 
nature.  Now,  I  have  in  all  my  wealth  no  peace, 
but  continued  anxiety,  for  I  have  not  be^i  what  I 
ought  to  have  been,  and  cannot  answer  for  any  of 
my  many  derelictions  of  duty.  And  he,  whom  I  see 
so  charmingly  and  comfortably  seated  by  his  wife, 
in  that  nice  carriage,  worked  for  my  fatner,  mar- 
ried my  sister,  lives  on  the  homestead,  and  takes*  I 
am  afraid,  down-hill  comfort!  Where  is  the  mis- 
take ?" 

In  the  former  it  is  too  much  capital  and  time  de- 
voted to  horse  and  carriage,  politics  and  company, 
and  too  little  attention  expended  upon  the  study 
and  practicd  examination  ojf  ''Dana's  Muck  Manu- 
al," that  ^e  farm  may  be  advancing  in  value.  ^  Too 
many  superfluities  about  the  house,  and  a  laxity  of 
judgment  perceptible  about  the  barn-yard.^  Too 
great  a  care  for  external  adornments  for  children, 
while  entirely  forgetting  the  mind  and  soul.  Too 
much  overlooking  what  is  for  real  benefit,  for  pres- 
ent gratification.  Too  much  "living  while  we  do 
Uve,"  while  not  wiUinff  to  raise  a  finger  to  alleviate 
the  hardships  of  mamund,  but  perfectly  ready  to 
anathematize  with  the  unbridled  tongue  the  cruel 
oppressor ! 

No  wonder  that  the  farmer's  son  will  not  stay  at 
home ;  there  is  not  that  noble  interest  manifested 
and  exerted  on  the  form  that  wUl  excite  and  stim- 
ulate the  better  susceptibilities  of  the  youthful  mind 
and  intellect 

The  city  man  lon^g  for  a  farm  must  he  discon- 
tented, and  surely  it  is  better  for  us  all  to  be  hon- 
orable and  contented  in  our  various  pursuits,  and 
joy  and  gladness  will  eventually  crown  us. 
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For  the  New  JBfngland  Farmer. 

HAKE  LABOS  AGBEEABLB. 

Last  eve  as  I  was  in  at  a  neighbor's,  I  heard  the 
father  express  to  his  sons  a  hope  that  they  would 
take  good  care  of  a  calf  which  ne  intended  to  pur- 
chase for  them,  to  which  the  mother  replied  it 
would  only  bring  censure  on  them  to  feed  it  with 
com  and  potatoes,  which  they  immediately  express- 
ed a  wish  to  do.  Then  the  thought  suggested  itself 
at  once,  that  though  the  father  purchased  it  with 
tiie  hope  that  it  nught  influence  tnem  to  take  good 
care  of  it,  and  consequently  of  other  things,  still, 
would  they  not  be  likely  to  err  in  want  of  attention, 
or  by  feeding  it  with  what  the  father  would  think 
he  could  hardly  afibrd  P  Then  the  thought  present- 
ed itself,  why  would  it  not  be  better  for  him,  and 
eyery  man  who  possesses  a  son  and  a  garden  spot, 
to  expend  what  they  wish  to  give  them,  for  influen- 
ces of  a  like  nature,  in  purchasing  some  light,  han- 
dy tools,  for  any  thiug  in  which  a  child  takes  a  pride 
he  likes  to  have  for  a  constant  companion;  and 
would  not  -possessing  good  handy  tools  lead  them  to 
love  work  a  part  of  the  time  as  well  as  play,  and 
especially,  when  they  are  assisted  to  make  a  geurden 
for  themselves,  and  taught  how  to  transplant  fruit 
trees  of  their  own  ?  Can  a  parent  find  any  better 
or  surer  method  to  keep  their  children  at  work,  and 
save  themselves  the  trouble  and  vexation  of  forcing 
them  to  work  with  large  imhandy  tools,  than  by  fur- 
nishiDg  them  with  lighter,  modem  implements,  that 
they  will  find  a  pride  in  using  and  keeping  clean  ? 
Thouffh  they  are  children  now,  how  soon  will  they 
be  cdled  to  act  for  themselves,  and  the  reins  of 
government  even  be  in  their  hands. 

I  have  derived  much  assistance  in  training  chil- 
dren from  a  work  by  A.  B.  Muzzey,  entitled  "Aid 
to  Parents." 

Kennebunkf  StpL  27, 1856.      A.  A.  Wells. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

LET  THE  POOR  LANDS  GO. 

Mr.  Brown  .* — In  a  recent  number  of  the  Aeu^ 
England  Farmer^  I  noticed  some  remarks  of  yours 
whue  at  Hancock,  N.  H.,  on  a  rusticating  tour,  in 
relation  to  the  prospects  of  our  glonous  New  Eng- 
land in  coming  times ;  and  I  can  assure  you  that 
jou  are  not  alone  in  the  entertaioment  of  such  views. 

While  New  England  is  blessed  with  some  of  the 
best  soil  in  the  Union — soil  requiring  perhaps  the 
bestowment  of  as  little  labor,  and  retummgas  great 
a  reward  for  that  labor,  as  any  other  known  territo- 
ry, it  has  some  of  the  hardest  soil  perhaps  in  the 
known  world — soil  as  valueless  in  its  products,  as 
are  the  deserts  of  Arabia.  To  cultivate  these  lands 
with  the  expectation  of  making  them  productive,  is 
a  wild  scheme — a  project  without  the  least  shadow 
of  hope  for  renumeration  for  the  labor  bestowed  on 
them,  more  especially  since  labor  commands  such 
enormous  prices.  When  labor  was  low,  and  we 
Yankees  were  willing  to  put  up  with  common  ordi- 
nary fare,  then  to  labor  on  such  lands  was  no  of- 
fence to  our  expanding  genius.  But  now  it  will  not 
pay— our  enterprising  young  men  no  longer  think 
to  harden  their  han&  oy  honest  labor,  but  rather 
direct  the  steam  or  telegraph  dispatch — ^hand-work 
has  given  place  to  head-work. 

Foreigners  are  taking  the  work  from,  and  filling 
the  places  which  should  be  occupied  by  our  own 
sons  and  daughters,  who  are  too  ready  to  consider 


it  degrading  to  be  seen  side  by  side  with  them  in 
the  labors  of  the  field  or  kitchen. 

This  being  the  case,  the  farmer  is  under  the  ne* 
cessity  of  applying  the  labor  of  the  unskilful  foreign- 
er to  that  portion  of  his  farm  which  \s  already  most 
productive,  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  meet  current 
expenses  and  perhaps  save  a  dollar  against  time  of 
need.  By  this  management  our  more  sterile  lands 
are  left  untouched — acres  upon  acres  of  which  had 
by  &r  better  be  left  to  the  growth  of  wood,  than 
be  out  over  with  the  brush  scythe,  followed  by  fire, 
as  is  often  the  case. 

The  white  birch  is  readily  obtained  from  the  seed, 
which  may  be  sown  at  the  same  time  with  the  pine. 
The  birch  is  of  quick  growth,  which  being  taken  off 
leaves  the  pine  to  spread  its  branches,  wnich  in  its 
turn  will,  oy  the  help  of  birds  and  squirrels,  give 
place  to  the  trees  wmch  from  "little  acorns  grow.** 
What  land  we  can  cultivate  to  profit,  let  us  take 
care  of— with  more  than  that,  it  is  foUy  to  engage. 

Shemhury,  Sept.  23.         Thomas  W.  Ward. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

CTFLTUBE  07  THE  PEAR. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  have,  for  many  months  past, 
been  a  constant  reader  of  your  valuable  journal,  and 
though  not  at  present  a  practical  farmer,  it  affords 
me  great  pleasure  to  read  it.  All  my  early  impres- 
sions in  regard  to  farming  were  of  the  most  com- 
mon order,  and  I  have  spent  many  years  since  in 
following  the  sea.  I  had,  however,  a  strong  nat- 
ural taste  for  cultivating  the  soil,  without  the  means 
of  indalging  it,  but  from  a  child  entertained  a  love 
for  the  beautiful  in  nature,  and  devoured  with  great 
satisfaction  all  agricultural  papers  or  books  that 
happened  in  my  way.  I  coula  not,  when  a  boy,  re- 
sist the  temptation  of  cutting  and  trimming  what 
few  trees  were  on  my  father's  form,  tliat  they  might 
grow  and  form  handsome  tops,  and  always  did  it 
with  a  sharp  knife,  and  without  any  instruction, 
other  than  iny  own  impulse.  1  felt  the  importance 
of  cutting  off  a  limb  smoothlv,  and  often  did  my 
mother  come  to  the  door  and  beg  of  me  not  to 
spoil  the  trees.  The  study  of  agriculture  is  to  me 
exceedingly  instructive.  It  elevates  the  mind  and 
harmonizes  the  feelings  in  all  that  is  interesting  and 
beautiful  in  nature.  Men  are  bid  to  behold  God, 
and  the  goodness  of  God,  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil. 

In  1850,  late  in  the  fall,  I  sent  from  Albany  to  a 
brother  in  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  some  twenty  pear 
trees  of  small  size ;  Bartlett,  Seckel,  Winter  Nelis, 
and  some  other  choice  varieties.  They  were  set 
out  in  holes  dug  five  feet  in  diameter,  and  eighteen 
inches  deep ;  all  the  injured  roots  were  carefully 
cut  out,  and  the  holes  filled  with  compost  from  the 
wood-pile,  or  chip-heap  and  bam-yard.  The  first 
year  they  rooted  well,  out  did  not  grow  much ;  in 
1852, 1  went  out  and  spent  two  years.  All  my  old 
disposition  for  cutting  and  trimming  has  returned, 
and  with  a  sharp  knii^,  I  introduced  myself  to  the 
young  orchard  of  some  fifty  trees.  The  pear  trees 
received  my  especial  attention,  cutting  out  the 
stinted  wood,  and  shaping  the  tops  with  regard 
to  beauty  of  form,  according  to  my  notions  of  a 
beautiful  tree  top,  taking  sreat  care  to  cut  the 
the  limbs  smoothly  and  closely,  that  the  bark 
might  cover  the  wound  smoothly.  The  orchard 
was  kept  highly  manured,  and  in  cultivation  as  a 
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garden,  in  part.  I  washed  the  trees  with  a  weak 
ley,  taking  off  all  foreign  substances,  about  the 
time  thev  were  in  blossom.  When  a  sheep  or 
lamb  diea  upon  the  ferm,  they  were  immediately 
buried  with  great  care  around  the  pear  trees.  In 
August  of  '62  they  commenced  to  grow  rapidly, 
previous  to  that  they  had  grown  but  little.  Li 
%3  the  growth  was  most  rapid  and  vigorous.  In 
'64,  the  trees  set  full  of  fruit,  but  only  a  few  were 
left  to  grow  and  mature,  but  the  trees  grew  with 
great  rapidity,  and  were  vigorous  and  healthy.  In 
July,  *55t  they  had  attained  a  height  of  more  than 
twelve  feet,  and  were  loaded  with  fruit,  fidr  and  of 
large  size.  One  little  Seckel  that  had  been  injured 
by  one  of  the  horses,  I  had  nursed  with  great  care, 
by  digging  a  trench  all  around,  just  outside  the 
roots,  and  filled  it  with  rich  compost,  was  loaded 
down  with  fruit  The  Bartletts  and  Seckles  were 
tiie  heaviest  in  fruit,  but  all  were  loaded  with  the 
fairest  fruit  I  ever  saw.  The  orchard  was  exposed 
to  all  winds.  They  were  washed  once  a  year.  The 
soil  was  a  rich  loam,  slightly  mixed  with  clay. 
JVew  Btdfard,  SqtL,  1866. 


THE  BAIH-POWEB. 


The  rain-power  is  steam-power.  Older  than  Ful- 
ton, Watt,  or  the  Marquis  of  Worcester,  it  has  op- 
erated from  the  beginning,  since  the  day  when  firat 
the  sunbeam  dallied  with  the  wave,  and  the  rain- 
bow was  woven  for  their  bridal  robe.  We  may 
judge  something  of  the  grandeur  of  this  apparatus, 
when  we  reflect  that  all  the  rivers  in  the  world  are 
only  the  overplus  of  its  stores,  only  the  drippings 
from  its  vast  magazine?,  as  its  bounties  are  distribu- 
ted over  the  land.  Rivers  are  of  course  fed  by  the 
rains,  and  represent  the  excess  of  moisture  deposi- 
ted on  the  country  which  they  drain.  All  the  wa- 
ter-power in  the  world — the  stupendous  Niagara, 
the  Mississippi,  the  Amazon,  the  Nile,  the  Ganges ; 
eveiy  valuable  or  invaluable  water  privilege  that 
floats  Yankee  logs,  or  chokes  with  Yankee  sawdustj 
each  and  all,  are  but  the  residue  of  the  steam  pow- 
er which  waters  the  earth.  All  gain  their  lorce 
from  the  labors  of  steam.  In  some  far  off  sea,  the 
power  of  sun-heat  lifted  the  steambg  vapor  hieh  in 
air.  Leagues  away  the  cloud  floats  before  the  winds,' 
still  upheld  by  heat,  till  the  cold  air  benumbs  the 
fingers  of  the  great  water-carrier,  and  forces  him  to 
drop  it  in  rain.  The  amount  of  the  yearly  fall  of 
rain  varies  from  twenty-three  feet,  in  some  parts  of 
South  America ;  down  to  nothing,  on  some  desert 
portions  of  the  globe.  Our  New  England  average 
IS  thirty-eight  inches.  The  mean  for  the  entire  sur^ 
face  of  the  globe  is  about  five  feet.    This  would  re- 

2iure  a  body  of  water,  as  long  as  from  Boston  to 
.iverpool,  one  thousand  miles  wide,  and  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty*four  feet  in  depth,  each  year.* 
This  mass  of  water  is  each  year  noisted  up  hun- 
dreds of  feet  into  the  air,  carried,  some  of  it  thou- 
sands of  miles,  and  then  let  down  again  where  it  is 
wanted.  *^What  a  powerful  engine  is  the  atmo- 
sphere !  and  how  nicely  adjusted  must  be  all  the 
cogs  and  wheels,  and  springs  and  pinions  of  this 
exquisite  piece  of  machinery,  that  it  never  wears 
out,  nor  fails  to  do  its  work  at  the  right  time,  and 
in  the  right  way." — Untversalist  Quarterly, 

*  Fbysleal  Geography  of  the  8e«.  see.  14ft.  ProC  Mau- 
xy  has,  we  thluk,  erred  in  his  ealeniation,  by  fUling  to  fob- 
raot  the  breadth  of  la$ul  which  lies  under  the  tropics,  say  ten 
hoosand  miles. 


^Mllii: 


HOW  THE  HXTMAH  BODY 

WABX. 

The  phenomena  of  heat  in  the  body  is  something 
like  that  produced  by  the  combustion  of  fuel,  buw 
as  coal ;  only  in  the  body  the  combustion  is  slow, 
and  the  heat  far  lower  than  that  of  flame.  The 
act  of  breathing  is  very  Kke  the  bellows  of  a  smithy 
and  our  food  is  very  much  the  same  aa  the  coak 
which  he  puts  upon  his  fire.  It  is  probable  that 
some  heat  may  oe  produced  in  the  various  secret- 
ing organs  of  the  body  by  the  chemical  action 
wmch  takes  place  in  them.  From  these  two 
sources  animal  heat  is  probably  derived.  It  is  pos- 
itively certain  that  the  blood  is  heated  at  least  one 
degree  of  Fahrenheit  in  passing  through  the  lungs; 
ana  that  arterial  blood  is  warmer  than  venous. — 
Most  of  the  phenomena  which  occur  in  the  produc- 
tion of  heat  may  be  explained  by  attributing  it  to  « 
combination  or  union  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  with 
the  carbon  of  the  blood  in  the  lungs. 

This  supply  of  animal  heat  enables  the  body  to 
resist  the  ratal  effects  of  exposure  to  a  low  temper- 
ature. In  the  polar  regions  the  thermometer  often 
falls  to  108  or  109  degrees  below  zero ;  and  yet 
the  power  of  evolvineheat,  possessed  by  ourbodiesi 
enables  us  to  renst  tnis  degree  of  oold.  The  tem- 
perature of  our  bodies  in  that  region,  is  about  the 
same  that  it  would  be  were  they  in  the  regions 
near  the  equator.  The  themtometer,  if  plunged 
into  the  blood  of  a  man  in  both  situations  men- 
tioned, would  indicate  about  the  same.  Our  bodws 
have  nearly  the  same  temperature  in  both  places ; 
because,  so  to  speak,  and  it  is  not  very  absurd,  the 
combustion  or  lure  in  the  lungs  gives  out  more  heat, 
it  bums  with  greater  intensi^  in  polar  regions 
than  in  the  equatorial  We  all  know  that  a  laige 
fire  will  warm  our  rooms,  no  matter  how  cold  it 
may  be.  We  can  nve  our  rooms  the  same  tern- 
peratiire  in  winter  tnat  they  have  in  summer,  if  we 
regulate  our  fires  accordingly.  A  little  more  fuel 
is  all  that  is  requisite  for  that  purpose.  Nature  has 
so  ordered  that  when  our  bodies  are  in  a  cold  teni* 
prature,  we  inspire  more  air  than  when  they  are 
m  a  warm  temperature.    In  other  words,  she  com- 

Eek  us  to  take  in  more  fuel,  and  iqprease  the  com- 
ustion  in  the  lungs. 

The  Esquimaux  eats  blnbjlier,  which  is  mostly  aU 
carbon,  and  the  Laplanders  drink  plenty  of  grease. 
In  warm  countries,  the  food  of  the Xaplanderwould 
kill  the  negro,  and  food  of  the  natives  of  the  West 
Indies  would  not  be  able  to  keep  the  Esquimaux 
firom  perishing  with  oold. 

The  temperature  of  the  human  body,  and  of 
most  warm-blooded  animals,  is  from  98  to  100  de- 
grees Fahrenheit,  and  is  afiected  but  a  few  degrees 
by  any  variation  of  that  of  the  surrounding  atmo* 
spere.  Animals  are  warm-blooded  when  uiey  can 
preserve  nearly  an  e^ual  temperatnre,  in  despite  of 
the  atmosperic  vicissitudes  mm  heat  to  cotd  and 
from  cold  to  heat.  They  have  a  temperature  of 
their  own,  independent  of  atmospheric  changes. 

The  time  will  soon  arrive  when  thicker  clothing 
must  be  worn  by  our  citizens  at  the  North.  They 
must  line  their  vesta  well  along  the  back  bone,  vA 
provide  against  freezing.  It  is  a  feet  that  waim 
clothes  tend  to  save  food  in  proportion  to  the  cold 
of  the  atmosphere.  This  is  the  reason  why  cattle 
that  are  well  housed  consume  less  food,  and  keep 
in  better  condition,  than  those  which  are  shelter- 
less and  exposed. 
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AHTI-FE0OBE8SI0H. 

One  of  the  most  curiouB  pages  in  the  world's 
history,  is  that  which  records  the  treatment  expe- 
rienced by  the  men  to  whom  the  race  is  indebted 
for  most  of  the  progress  it  has  made  in  the  arts  of 
life.  To  be  the  disooTerer  of  a  new  troth,  or  the 
inxentor  of  a  new  machine  or  implement,  has  fre- 
quently been  deemed  a  sufficient  offence  to  pkce  a 
man  beyond  the  pale  of  the  conunon  courtesies  of 
life;  and  in  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the 
inyention  or  disooYery,  has  been  the  degree  of 
chastisement  inflicted  upon  the  offender.  Happy 
if  he  escaped  with  no  more  serious  annoyance  than 
the  sneeiSi  the  ridicule,  or  the  incredulous  pity  of 
mankind.  Many  have  fared  worse  than  this.  To 
be  in  advance  of  the  age,  is  a  crime  that  the  world 
is  slow  to  oyerlook. 

The  telescope  and  micioscope  were  6nce  stigmar 
tiled  as  ^atheistical  inventions,  which  perverted  our 
oigaa  of  sight,  and  made  everything  appear  in  a 
fislse  light"  The  establishment  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety in  England  was  opposed  because  it  was  as- 
serted that  ^experimental  philosophy  was  subver- 
rive  of  the  Christian  fidth;"  and  this  prejudice 
against  learning  has  not  died  out,  even  in  our  day. 
Less  than  fifty  years  ago,  there  was  an  anti-vacci- 
nation society  in  England,  which  denounced  Jen- 
ner's  discovery  as  "the  cruel,  despotic  tyranny  of 
forcing  cow-pox  nusery  on  the  innocent  babcui  of 
the  poor — a  gross  violation  of  religion,  morality, 
law,  and  humanity.**  Learned  men  gravely  print- 
ed statements  that  vacdnated  children  became  '<ox- 
freed,"  and  that  abscesses  broke  out  to  <^dicate 
qnoutmg  horns,"  that  the  countenances  were  grad- 
ually 'Hransmuted  into  the  visage  of  a  cow,  the  voice 
into  the  bellowing  of  bulls" — that  the  character 
underwent  "strange  mutations,  from  quadrupedan 
sympathy."  The  inihifmcft  of  religion  was  called 
in  to  strengthen  the  prejudices  of  ignorance,  and 
the  operation  was  denounced  from  the  pulpit  as 
"diabolical,"  as  a  "tempting  of  God's  providence, 
and  therefore  a  heinous  crime }"  and  its  abettors 
were  charged  with  sorcery  and  atheism. 

When  coal  was  first  introduced  into  use  as  fuel 
in  Great  Britain,  the  prejudice  against  it  was  so 
strong  that  the  Commons  petitioned  to  the  Crown 
to  prohibit  the  "noxious"  fueL  A  royal  prodamar 
tion  having  fiilod  to  abate  the  growing  nuisance,  a 
eomminion  was  issued  to  ascertain  who  burnt  the 
coal  within  the  city  and  its  neighborhood,  and  to 
punish  them  by  fine  for  the  first  offence,  and  by 
demolition  of  their  fumaoei  if  they  persisted  in 
transgresrion*  A  law  was  at  lengtli  passed,  mak- 
ing it  a  capital  offence  to  burn  coal  within  the  city 
of  London,  and  only  permitting  it  to  be  used  in 
the  forges  in  the  vicinity.  It  took  three  centuries 
entirely  to  etbuoe  this  prejudice.  What  would 
England  be^  now,  without  its  inexhaustible  coal 
fieldsF 


The  project  of  unitmg  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
oceans  by  a  canal  through  the  isthmus  of  Panama^ 
has  been  much  discussed  in  our  day.  Many  ob- 
jeetions  to  this  scheme  have  been  brought  up ;  but 
the  argument  of  the  priest  who  wrote  upon  this 
very  undertaking  in  1588,  would  not  probably  oo 
cur  to  our  modem  capitalists  and  men  of  enter- 
prise. "Human  power,"  he  reasoned,  "should  not 
be  allowed  to  cut  through  the  strong  and  impene- 
trable bounds  which  God  has  put  between  the  two 
oceans,  of  mountains  and  of  iron  rocks  which  can 
stand  the  fury  of  the  rag^g  seas.  And,  if  it  were 
possible,  it  would  appear  to  me  very  just,  that  we 
should  fear  the  vengeance  of  Heaven,  for  attempt- 
ing to  improve  that  which  the  Creator,  in  his  al- 
mighty will  and  providence,' has  ordained  from  the 
creation  of  the  world." 

When  the  arrangement  of  &ns  was  first  intro- 
duced to  assist  in  vrinnowing  com  from  the  chaff 
by  producing  artificial  currents  of  air,  it  was  argued 
that  "winds  were  rakeSt  by  God  alone,  and  it  was 
irreligious  in  man  to  attempt  to  raise  wind  for 
himself,  and  by  efforts  of  his  own."  One  Scottish 
clergyman  actually  refused  the  holy  communion  to 
those  of  his  parishioners  who  thus  irreverently 
raised  the  "Devil's  wind."  When  forks  were  first 
introduced  into  England,  some  preachers  de- 
nounced their  use  "as  an  faisult  on  Providence  not 
to  touch  our  meat  with  our  fingers."  In  those 
times,  many  worthy  people  had  great  scraples 
about  the  emancipation  of  the  negroes,  because 
they  were  the  descendants  of  Ham,  on  whom  the 
curse  of  perpetual  slavery  had  been  pronounced* 
Many  others  pleaded  against  the  measure  for  the 
emancipation  of  the  Jews,  that  the  bUl  was  a  dirf«t 
attempt  to  oontroviirt  the  will  and  word  of  God» 
and  to  revoke  his  sentence  upon  the  chosen  but 
rebellious  people.  This  reminds  us  of  the  disin- 
terested piety  of  some  of  our  Southern  brethren, 
who  make  chattels  of  men,  because  they  think  this 
is  God's  way  of  benefiting  Africa. 

The  introduction  of  cotton  in  England  was  re- 
garded as  a  dire  calamity,  and  led  to  riot  and 
bloodshed.  Whenever  distress  fell  upon  the  lar 
boring  population,  it  was  the  fashion,  not  more 
than  a  oentnry  ago,  to  attribute  it  to  cotton.  The 
ruin  of  the  country,  and  the  irretrievable  misery  of 
"millions  yet  unbcnrn,"  were  predicted  over  and  over 
again,  from  the  spinning  and  weaving,  of  this  arti* 
cle,  the  manu&cture  of  which  now  sustains  one- 
sixth  of  the  population  of  England,  and  gives  com- 
fort to  every  nation  under  the  sun. 

When  spinning  jennies  and  power  looms  were 
first  introduced  into  England,  nothing  would  do 
with  the  outraged  and  insulted  spinsters  and  weav- 
era,  but  pulling  down  the  fiMtories  and  breaking 
the  machines.  It  was  thought  that  there  was  an 
end  to  labor,  and  nothing  vras  left  to  the  poor  but 
to  starve.    But  now,  although  there  is  more  work 
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done  in  England,  by  the  power  of  machinery,  than 
all  the  men  and  women  in  the  world  could  do 
without  it,  yet  there  is  a  far  greater  demand  for  op- 
eratives than  there  was  when  all  the  spinning  and 
weaving  were  done  by  hand.  At  the  time  of  the 
last  census,  the  entire  working  population  of  Great 
Britain  was  estimated  at  four  millions,  while  the 
mechanical  power  at  work  was  equal  to  the  labor 
of  ox  hundred  millions  of  men.  The  operative  in 
a  cotton  mill  to-day,  superintends  as  much  work  as 
could  have  been  executed  by  two  or  three  hundred 
workmen,  seventy  years  ago. 

The  planing-machine,  the  trip-hammer,  the  saw- 
mill, and  many  other  mechanical  contrivances,  were 
quite  as  violently  opposed,  on  their  introduction ; 
but  now  the  world  owns  their  value,  and  could  not 
do  without  them.  Sewing  machines  are  at  this 
very  time  encountering  similar  prejudice  and  oppo- 
sition, from  those  who  are  too  short-sighted  to  see 
that  these  little  iron  stitchers  are  in  reality  the 
friends,  not  the  foes,  of  the  needle-women. 

The  fact  is,  machinery  has  increased  the  demand 
for  labor,  has  added  to  the  wages  and  lessened  the 
hours  of  toil,  and  has  reduced  the  price  of  the  nec- 
essaries of  life.  We  cannot  have  too  much  ma- 
chinery, provided  it  is  good.  All  efforts  to  block 
the  wheels  of  progress,  and  to  put  a  check  to  the 
onvrard  march  of  the  race,  must  prove  as  futile  as 
the  attempts  of  the  Eastern  monarch  to  shackle 
the  restless  waves  of  the  sea. 


0TSTEB8. 

The  New  Orleans  Picayune  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  oysters  are  propa- 
gated: 

''During  the  summer  months,  the  oystermen  are 
engaged  in  preparing  for  the  winter's  fishing  and 
suppfy.  The  principal  feature  in  this  operation  is 
the  selection  of  banks  or  beds  in  such  a  situation 
as  to  secure  a  sufficient  depth — say  an  average  of 
a  foot  or  two  of  water  over  them,  without  much 
flow,  or  danger  of  its  exceeding  at  any  time  four 
or  five  feet.  These  beds  are  generally  covered  with 
a  layer  of  shells,  of  from  a  foot  to  a  foot  and  a  half 
deep,  as  otherwise  the  oyster  would  spoil  in  the  mud. 
The  oysters  from  which  the  next  produce  is  to  be 
procured  are  then  planted,  vrith  me  hinge  of  the 
shell  downwards,  just  deep  enongh  to  keep  them 
standing  firm,  and  about  a  span's  length  apart  In 
doing  this,  no  regard  is  paid  to  the  rdative  number 
or  positions  of  the  sexes.  On  these  beds  they  lie, 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  with  their  snells 

f  aping,  their  natural  position  of  rest.  If  a  foot 
e  put  on  the  bed,  or  other  intrusion  on  them  made, 
those  nearest  at  once  close  with  a  hissing  noise, 
squirting  out  the  water  as  they  do  so  j  and  the  ex- 
ample is  immediately  followed  in  all  directions.  In 
a  short  time,  their  *spat,'  as  the  earliest  form  of  the 
next  breed  is  called,  is  seen  floating  among  them, 
and  settling  either  on  the  shells  of  the  planted  ani- 
mals, or  on  any  other  object,  and  gnunuUly  devel- 
oping into  bunches  of  oysters,  which  become  fit  for 
eating  in  six  or  ei^ht  months,  the  beds  being  then 
thickly  covered  with  them." 


For  the  New  En^nd  Fanter. 

SHALL  FABUB. 

Mb.  Editob  : — I  find  in  an  old  Boman  poet  this 
precept  to  Boman  fiurmers : 

"PnlBe  a  Urge  fknn,— till  a  small  one.*' 

Although  it  was  penned  almost  two  thousand 
years  ago,  yet  it  applies  with  unabated  force  to 
American,  and  especially  to  New  England  farmers. 
There  is  among  our  tUlers  of  the  soil  a  passion  to 
be  large  land-owners,  which  is  prejudidal,  high* 
ly  prejudidal  to  the  agricultural  interest.  Many 
begin  me  pennyless  and  landless.  Their  first  scanty 
earnings  are  spent  in  the  purchase  of  land.  They 
go  on  as  their  means  increase,  adding  field  to  field 
until  some  of  them  may  have  half  a  township  in 
their  possession.  For  this  object  they  rise  early, 
sit  up  late,  and  eat  the  bread  of  carefulness.  For 
this  they  sacrifice  all  improvement  of  themselves. 

Now  is  there  not  a  more  excellent  way  P  Would 
it  not  be  better  for  land-holders  to  moderate  their 
passion  for  land,  to  be  content  with  a  few  acres,  and 
spend  their  surplus  money  in  the  more  careful  til- 
lage of  those  few  ?  There  would  then  be  land 
in  New  England  for  all  that  desire  it;  agricultural 
skill  would  be  developed,  and  many  enterprising 
persons  would  be  retamed  on  farms  through  life  to 
ennoble  the  pursuits  of  their  early  years,  to  enlight- 
en by  their  mstroction  and  example  their  fellow- 
laborers,  while  they  are  now  driven  to  shops,  to 
merchandize  and  to  professional  life,  only  to  be  baf- 
fled at  every  turn  of  fortune. 

No  one  thing,  at  this  time,  is  more  detrimental 
to  the  fkrmers  of  New  England  than  their  propen- 
sity to  till  too  much  land.  It  is  making  whole 
counties  poorer  every  year.  So  great  has  been  this 
impoverishment  that  it  is  estimated  that  a  thousand 
million  of  dollars  are  now  needed  to  bring  back 
the  soil  of  the  Free  States  to  the  high  fertility  it 
possessed  when  the  woodman's  axe  first  felled  the 
lorests  and  let  in  the  sun— and  this  same  process 
must  go  on  till  we  learn  that  first  lesson  in  farming ; 
that  our  income  does  not  depend  upon  the  scanty 
tillage  of  many  acres,  but  upon  the  liberal  tillage 
of  a  few. 

There  jb  an  intimate  connection  between  large 
farms  and  scanty  crops — ^the  earth  makes  just  re- 
turns. She  yields  sparingly  or  bountifully,  just  as 
men  deal  sparingly  or  bountifully  with  her.  As 
most  men  having  larffe  &rms,  have  no  capital  be- 
sides their  land,  buildings  and  stock,  they  are  not 
able  to  introduce  more  expensive  but  tried  modes 
of  culture,  to  make  experiments  or  to  reclaim  their 
waste  lands.  When  they  are  urged  to  make  such 
and  such  improvements,  their  plea  invariably  is, 
"We  cannot  afford  it.  The  best  we  can  do  is  to 
support  oar  fiimUies  and  pay  our  taxes.  Improve- 
ment is  out  of  the  question."  So  they  go  on,  year 
after  year,  in  those  old  ways  of  culture  by  which  a 
large  part  of  New  England  soil  has  become  so  prof- 
itless. 

I  would  suggest  to  these  large  lond-holders  that 
they  tnm  part  of  their  land  badi  again  into  capital, 
and  that  they  use  that  capital  in  tilling  as  they 
ought  to  till  tne  rest.  Or  if  they  have  sons,  to  di- 
vide a  portion  amons;  them,  llien  they  would  be 
compelled  to  limit  tneir  own  strength  and  skill  to 
a  smaller  surface.  Their  net  income  would  be 
greater,  their  lands  woyld  become  better,  the  with- 
ered pasture  lands  would  receive  attentioii,  and  the 
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meadows,  those  mines  of  agricultural  wealth,  would 
be  drained  and  reoovered.  C. 

Od.,  1856. 

A  STEAM  PLOW  EOR  THE  PRAIRIES. 

In  the  Prairie  Farmer,  Chioago,  111.,  of  the  10th 
inst.,  Bronson  Murray  proposes  that  a  premium  of 
$50,000  be  raised  by  subscription  of  one  hundred 
nersons,  paying  $500  each,  to  be  awarded  for  a  per- 
fected steam  plow  suited  to  farm  use,  and  capable 
of  performing  the  labor  at  an  expense  not  greater 
than  the  average  cost  of  performing  the  same  work 
under  the  present  system.  He  offers  to  be  one  of 
the  hundred  subscribers,  and  wishes  the  subscrip- 
tions secured  to  the  lUinois  State  Affricultural  So- 
ciety, and  the  premium  to  be  offered  by  it,  under 
such  rules  as  an  Executive  Committee  may  direct 
He  asserts  that  there  is  not  a  farmer  who  cultivates 
500  acres  of  prairie  land,  but  can  well  afford  to 
unite  in  the  proposed  subscription.  He  is  confident 
that  the  steam  plow  would  lonff  since  have  been 
invented,  had  the  capital  of  mecnanics  been  equal 
to  their  inventive  genius.  In  this  opinion  we  cor- 
dially agree  with  him.  It  would  be  a  most  inesti- 
mable boon  to  farmers  on  the  prairies  if  they  could 
plow  their  stubble  lands  quickly  after  the  crops  are 
removed.  The  benefit  ofthe  steam  plow  to  them 
would  be  quick-plowing, — doing  as  much  by  one 
plow  in  one  day,  as  is  now  done  by  five  or  six  with 
teams,  which  cannot  be  driven  beyond  a  certain 
speed.  When  Mr.  Murray  came  to  the  prdries 
fourteen  years  ago,  there  were  no  harvesting  ma- 
chines in  use ;  but  he  felt  confident  they  would 
soon  be,  and  this  determined  him  in  settling  in  Ill- 
inois. His  hopes  have  been  realized  regarding 
harvesting  macnines,  and  we  trust  they  will  also  be 
realized  respecting  a  prairie  steam  plow.  Its  work- 
ing expenses  may  be  as  great  as  piowin^  by  pres- 
ent modes,  but  if  it  does  the  work  in  less  time, 
with  fewer  hands,  (as  we  understand  it,)  farmers 
will  be  satisfied. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Farmers'  Club,  held  at  the 
American  Institute,  in  this  city,  on  the  9th  inst.. 
Judge  Meigs  read  an  account  of  a.n  English  farm 
locomotive  of  16  horse  power.  It  weighed  9  tuns, 
was  stated  to  move  easily  over  soft  fields,  and  as- 
cend pretty  steep  inclines.  Its  inventor  had  spent 
$50,000  in  making  experiments,  and«he  was  now 
satisfied  with  its  performances.  It  draws  a  gang  of 
plows  with  ease.  Our  friends  in  Illinois  would  uke 
a  steam  plow  of  much  less  weight  than  6  tuns ;  it 
is  too  heavy  for  general  use,  but  no  doubt  smaller 
ones  on  the  same  principle  can  be  constructed.  We 
are  not  acquainted  with  its  peculiarities  ;  but  in  our 
opinion,  the  common  locomotive,  with  broad-faced 
vrneels,  is  the  principle  on  which  to  build  a  success- 
ful prairie  steam  plow. 

SoiiETHINO  NjBW  ABOUT    BSEAD. — Louis  NapO- 

leon,  whom  men  begin  to  recognize  as  a  Napoleon- 
ic sort  of  a  man,  in  1853  conceived  the  idea  that  it 
would  be  practicable  to  compress  flour  so  as  to 
diminish  its  bulk,  and  in  that  way  &cilitate  its 
transportation,  and  yet  not  injure  its  quality.  In 
July  of  that  year  an  experiment  was  made  by  his 
command  to  test  his  views.  Flour,  subjected  to  a 
hydraulic  pressure  of  300  tons,  was  reduced  in  vol- 
ume more  than  24  per  cent.  On  close  examina- 
tion it  was  Ibiind  to  possess  all  the  qualities  it  had 
previous  to  its  violent  treatment.    It  was  then  put 


into  zinc  boxes  and  sealed  up.  At  the  same  time, 
other  flour  manufactured  from  the  same  wheat,  but 
not  compressed,  was  also  sealed  up.  In  October 
thereafter,  several  boxes  containing  both  kinds  of 
flour  were  opened  and  examined  The  pressed 
was  pronounced  to  be  the  best.  Twelve  months 
after  this,  in  October,  '54,  another  examination 
took  place,  and  with  the  same  result.  The  two 
kinds  were  then  kneaded  into  loaves  and  baked. 
The  pressed  flour  made  the  best  bread.  In  March, 
'55,  more  of  the  2dnc  boxes  were  opened,  and  on 
examination  the  loose  flour  showeu  mouldiness, 
while  the  pressed  was  sweet,  and  retained  all  its 
qualities.  Made  into  bread,  the  same  differences 
were  observable. 

The  Emperor  has  ordered  experiments  to  be 
made  at  sea,  as  well  as  on  land.  Men-of-war  are 
to  take  out  both  kinds  of  flour,  and  both  are  to  be 
sent  on  sea  voyages  to  hot  and  to  cold  latitudes,  and 
examinations  are  to  be  made  and  recorded  of  the 
influence  of  climate  and  salt  air  upon  each. — Atbth 
nyJcumoL 

RIGHT  BTEB. 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  at  its  recsnt  session  in 
Albany,  Prof.  John  Brocklesbv,  of  Trinity  College, 
Hartfbrd,  Conn.,  gives  the  following  as  the  result 
of  a  series  of  experiments  on  **visuar  direction :" 

''In  view  of  these  feota,  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  most  persons,  when  they  gaze  upon  a  near  ob- 
ject with  both  eyes  open,  habituaUy  neglect  the 
image  formed  by  the  1^  eye  and  employ  that  of 
the  right  to  fix  the  visual  direction^  in  met,  that 
we  are  right  eyed.  Moreover,  that  cases  some- 
times occur  where  the  left  eye  is  used  for  this  pm> 
pose,  and  in  such  excentiomd  instances  the  observ- 
ers may  be  termed  left  eyed.  A  boy  shoots  mar- 
bles with  both  eyes  open,  and  a  sportsman  not  un* 
firequentiy  brings  down  lus  game  m  the  same  man- 
ner; but  I  apprehend  that  in  both  instances  the 
aim  is  as  truly  taken  as  if  one  eye  is  shut;  and  that 
either  the  right  eye  or  the  left  gives  the  range, 
while  the  other  is  passive. 

''If  it  is  true  that  the  right  eye,  under  the  cir>. 
cumstances  mentioned,  possesses  a  superiority  over 
the  other,  the  fact  would  be  in  strict  accordance 
with  some  other  physiological  phenomena.  We 
are  all  aware  of  the  pre-eminence  which  the  right 
hand  has  over  the  left,  either  from  habit  or  other- 
wise. How  much  more  ready  and  quick  it  is  in  all 
its  motions,  being  the  first  to  advance  whenever 
the  hand  is  needed.  So  marked  is  this  characte]> 
istic  that  we  term  expertness  and  activity  of  manip- 
ulation, dexterity.  Right  handedness  constitutes 
the  law,  left  handedness  the  exception.  The  same 
fact  is  observed  in  respect  to  tiie  feet  In  the 
game  of  footrball,  for  instance,  the  right  foot  na- 
turally comes  first  into  play,  and  is  decidedly  more 
active  than  the  other.  The  superiority  of  one  or- 
gan of  vision  over  the  other  would  not  therefore, 
constitute  an  anomaly,  neither  would  it  be  siurpris- 
ing  if  the  same  phenomena  should  be  found  to  ex- 
ist in  respect  to  one  or  more  of  the  other  senseSi 


The  Wazrenton  (Fauquier,  Ya.)  Flag  notices 
a  decline  in  the  prices  of  negroes,  and  says  that 
several  sold  to  the  highest  bidder  on  Monday,  at 
prices  ranging  several  hundred  dollars  below  sums 
paid  for  the  same  description  of  servants  a  few  weeks 
ago. 
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BXTAACTS  AHB  BEPLIB& 

AN  INQUIRT. 

An  article  which  was  recently  copied  into  your 
paper  from  the  Ohio  Farmer,  says :  ''The  fat  of  an- 
imals is,  in  ma^y  respects,  for  man,  the  best  and 
cheapest  of  all  the  heat-producins  articles  of  diet," 

Now,  I  am  not  quite  sure  I  understood  the  writer 
of  the  article  referred  to;  but  if  by  "heat-produc- 
ing articles  of  diet,"  he  refers  exclusiTely  to  meats, 
then  it  is  possible  his  statement  ma>  be  correct  If, 
however,  ne  does  not  mean  to  exclude  the  cereal 
grains — for  these  are  heat-producine  substances  as 
well  as  flesh  and  fish,  only  not  wholly  designed  to 

g'ye  out  heat — then  I  sliall  be  obliged  to  dissent 
om  his  opinion.  It  has  long  been  Known  to  the 
scientifio  world  that  bread  or  grain  give  out  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  heat  to  the  system ;  while  they 
nourish  the  body — ^that  is  a  flesh-producing  article 
— as  many  as  six  or  eight  times  longer  before  thev 
are  converted  into  fiit,  or  even  into  flesh  of  any  kind, 
than  they  do  afterward.  So  much  for  encoura^g 
the  farmer  to  have  his  cattle  well  fed.  w.  A.  A. 
La  Orange  PUut,  SepL  29. 

COBN  OB  MEAL,  FOB  FATTINO  HOGS. 

'WXL  some  one  who  has  learned  which  is  the  most 
profit^le  for  swine,  com  or  meal,  give  as  the  re- 
sult of  his  experience  ?  (a.)  A.  A.  w. 

CHINIESB  SUOAB  CANE. 

Please  tell  us  where  the  Chinese  Sugar  Oane  seed 
can  be  obtained,  at  what  cost,  what  soil  it  requires, 
what  amount,  and  what  kind  of  dressing,  and  if  it 
will  grow  in  our  seasons  in  Maine  P  (6.) 

JEenne6unA,  JIfe.  A.  Al.  Wells. 

(a.)  Working  animals  require  considerable  bulk 
in  their  food,  while  animals  that  are  merely  laying 
on  fat,  require  concentrated,  or  highly  nutritious 
food,  and  the  food  that  is  fine,  and  that  can  be  the 
most  readily  asdmilated,  or  brought  into  a  like  sub- 
stance with  the  body,  is  the  best  Can  there  be 
any  doubt  but  the  meal  is  that  food  P 
.  (6.)  The  Chinese  sugar  cane  has  been  raised  the 
past  summer  in  various  places  about  Boston,  and 
with  perfect  success.  Our  crop  was  planted  in  a 
spot  rather  un&vorable,  but  grew  ten  feet  high, 
and  has  perfectly  seeded.  We  presume  that  the 
same  soil  and  culture  that  suits  the  Indian  com 
will  be  proper  for  the  sugar  cane.  Growing,  as  it 
has  in  a  season  with  us  both  cold  and  wet,  it  will 
undoubtedly  flourish  finely  in  our  usually  hot  sum- 
men.  

OOVEBED  OR  OPEN  WELLS. 

Mb.  Editob: — ^What  efiectdoesit  have  upon 
the  water  in  wells  (from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  deep) 
to  keep  them  covered  air-tight  throughout  the 
jrear ;  and  if  there  is  any  efiect,  does  it  become  in- 
jurious to  its  use  P    "  South  Dan  VERS. 

Od.,  1856. 


WASHINO  HACHINES. 

Speaking  of  Washing  Machines,  in  answer  to  a 
recent  inquiry  in  the  iF\iniier,a  correspondent  says, 
'•Try  Wisner's  Patent,  with  ano  floats.  We,  that 
ii,  our  better  half  and  our  children,  are  using  one 


with  wooden  floats,  and  think  it  saves  one-half  the 
labor,  washes  cleaner,  and  with  less  wear  to  the 
clothes.''  __^ 

PLUMS. 

The  plum  scion  mentioned  by  me,  that  grew 
nearly  24  feet  in  a  season,  was  probably  the  Brad- 
shaw.  I  only  measnred  iHiat  grew  from  April  to 
Nov.  J.  T.  vr. 

NATIVE  GEAPE8. 

The  vine  on  which  these  grapes  grew  was  taken 
from  the  parent  vine  56  years  since,  and  set  on  the 
west  side  of  a  ledge  of  roeks,  and  is  thir^-two 
inches  in  drcumferenoe ;  the  branches  extend  130 
feet  upon  a  ledge,  and  would  have  gone  much  fii^ 
ther,  if  it  had  not  been  stopped.      T.  Haskell. 

GUmeesler,  1856. 


HOW  TO  SEHD  POULTBT  TO  MASKET. 

My  daily  observation  in  the  poultry  market  of 
this  dty,  of  the  loas  suflered  by  poult^-ndsers  for 
want  of  a  little  care  or  else  want  of  proper  knowl- 
edge, prompts  me  to  offer  a  word,  with  the  hope 
that  some  abler  pen  will  continue  the  subject  It 
is  mortifying  to  me  to  see  so  much  good  ponltry 
sold  by  formers  at  half-price,  simply  because  not 
nicely  dressed.  Half- dressed,  half-fattened  fowls 
wiU  not  bring  half-price.  I  will  not  attempt  to  de- 
scribe the  best  method  of  fattening,  but  leaving  that 
to  others,  I  will  say,  that  only  a  little  more  &t  put 
upon  a  fowl  after  it  is  in  bare  passable  order  will 
not  unfrequently  double  the  value. 

Turkeys  and  geese  should  be  killed  with  great 
care  to  keep  them  from  bruisiDg  themselves.  A 
very  good  plan  is  to  tie  their  wings,  and  hang  them 
on  a  pole  by  their  le^s,  before  cutting  off  the  head. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  other  fowls. 

All  kinds  of  poultry  should  be  **dry  picked"  if  to 
be  carried  far  to  market,  as  thev  keep  better  if 
dressed  in  this  way.  If  scalded,  the  water  should 
be  just  below  the  boilinff  point  In  anv  case  be 
very  careful  not  to  tear  ue  skin  or  rub  on  the  enti* 
de  (or  outer  skin)  from  the  1^*  After  beung  nice- 
ly picked,  wash  in  clean  warm  soap-suds,  and  then 
"plump"  them-jas  the  Jersey  men  call  it — that  is^ 
hold  them  in  boiling  water  about  five  seconds. 

Draw  back  the  skin  and  cut  off  the  neck  bone 
near  the  bodj,  and  then  draw  the  skin  over  again 
and  tie  it  tightly  with  a  string.  This  keeps  the 
blood  from  running  over  and  disflgnring  the  bodies. 

When  all  the  animal  heat  is  entirely  gone,  pack 
them  in  boxes  of  about  200  lbs.,  using  clean  rye 
straw,  as  this  is  less  heating  than  other  kinds.    A , 
little  attention  to  these  hmts  will  materially  in- ( 
crease  the  price  and  gjve  greater  satis&ction  to  the 
producer,  seller,  and  consumer, 

Isaac  Emens,  226  Front  St 

JSTew  Fork,  SepU  S,  lS5t. 

tmntnoan  ^igrtcuuvBrwU 


The  Andover  Advertiser  says  Mr.  John 
Thompson,  of  Frye  Village,  last  Spring  planted  two 
top  onions  One  of  them  split  into  thirteen  at  the 
root,  and  had  ten  stems  with,ofM  hundred  and  fort^* 
one  onions  on  the  top  of  the  stems.  The  other  split 
into  twelve  at  the  root,  nine  stems  one  hundred  and 
forty  on  the  top ;  all  the  tops  had  seed  on.  Tht 
seed  came  from  Wiseonsin. 
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The  maiiu&ctunn  uy  they  be- 
lieve thia  preM  to  be,  in  eTcry 
Tespeet,  Ui«  limplert,  most  com- 
pact, eaaiMt  workbg,  most  con- 
vemeDt  and  poirerfal  hny  preu  in 
the  United  States. 

"The  engraving  is  to  plain," 
dwy  conlintie,  'Hhat  it  tequiTe* 
•oarc«ly  any  explanation.  When 
tli«  door,  C,  ii  closed,  the  head> 
V,  i*  moved  over  to  either  lide  at 
pleaanre.  The  hay  i«  then  thrown 
Ed,  and  when  the  box  ia  fiill  the 
head  ia  moved  baek  again  to  the 
centre  of  the  preu.  The  power 
being  then  applied  to  the  paraUel 
levera,  J,  K,  through  the  block 
and  tackle  aystem  of  n^iee  and 
puUeya,  N,  R,  R,  the  fbllovrer,  B, 
ia  pleased  npward  againat  the  hay 
with  a  power  which  ii  not  inter- 
fered with  by  the  lenat  parlioie  of 
fiiotioa  againat  the  aide*  of  the 
preaa ;  with  a  povrer  which  ia  aa 
aimple  oa  it  is  evidently  tremeo- 
doui.  The  door,  C,  and  also  a 
aimilar  door  on  the  other  nde, 
aie  then  opened ;  the  bale  ia  then 
bound,  and  the  ends  of  it  bang 
relieved  by  releasing  the  end  of 
the  bai  oi  handle,  B,  it  is  taken 
out  from  either  aide  at  pleaame^ 

"It  is  iroTtfay  of  renM^  thftt  irbm  the  bale  i* 
made,  the  doora  of  thia  ptu  oaa  he  opened  by  a 
boy,  atauding  right  In  front  of  the  door,  with  one 
hand  t  whereaa,  aa  ia  well  knovm,  the  doois  of  the 
other  hay  preaaea  have  I0  be  pounded  open  wilih  a 
mallet  or  enwbar,  and  when  relieved  will  fly  open 
irith  a  foree  mffioieot  to  break  a  man'a  leg.  Thia 
press  is  operated  by  a  horae  upon  a  capstan,  the 
horse  going  round  on  a  aeven  or  ugfat  foot  sweep 
only  six  times  to  make  a  bilfc  With  two  men  and 
a  boy  it  will  bale,  witboat  any  extra  eieitkni,  from 
■X  to  nine  tons  pet  day,  according  to  the  nnmber 
or  UK  of  the  press.  This  can  be  readily  oonoeived 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  time  required  to  op- 
erate the  machine  to  make  a  hole  does  not  exceed 
80  secMida  g  and  how  easily  this  is  done  by  the 
bone  may  be  inferred  from  the  hct  that  three  men 
upon  a  sweep  two  feet  longer  than  that  used  by  the 
horse,  can  press  300  Ibe,  into  our  Qtnal  dimensioBS 
— vix.,  3  feet  ten  inches  long  by  22  by  2S  inches  on 
the  sides — in  the  same  time,  snd  withont  any  hard 
or.  extra  laboi  whatever." 


For  llu  Niw  Englani  Fbrwttr. 

BTATE  Of  KAI5E  FOTATO-SIBE-HUL  ' 
PLOW. 

Hr.  Bditob  :— I  todi  occaaon  to  say,  the  last 
aotumu,  in  a  oommunication  that  I  forwarded  to 
you,  that  intelligent  cultivators  in  this  vionitv  ex- 
pressed doubts  of  the  superlative  qualities  of  the 
variety  of  potato  called  Slalt  of  Maine ;  whereup- 
on, a  gentleman  who  professes  to  know  all  about 
this  vatieff,  and  much  about  most  others,  queried 
whether  I  had  ever  seen  the  genuine  State  of 
Maine  potato,  and  strongly  reaffirmed  its  superior 
excellence.  I  am  now  assured  by  the  cultivator 
before  referred  to,  that  be  and  others  of  his  neigb- 
boTS  have  tested  this  varietv  thoroughly  the  pres- 
ent season,  and  find  it  to  bil  in  having  those  sup^ 
rior  qnalities  that  have  been  aaciibed  toiL  That 
it  yields  many  small  potatoes,  is  quite  liable  to  rot, 
and  compared  vrith  ouier  varieties  they  have  grown 
is  decid^ly  inferior.  I  am  quite  confident  their 
views  of  it  are  correct. 

lie  same  gentleman  informs  me,  that  he  and 
his  neiglibors  are  very  mnoh  in  favor  of  the  tide- 
kiU  plou  on  their  novated  grounds.    They  find 
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a  decided  benefit  in  the  uniform  level  surface  it 
leaxes,  avoiding  those  hollows  usually  left  on  the 
finishing  of  a  land ;  also  it  completes  the  woik 
much  better  at  the  end  of  furrows.  In  a  word,  he 
says  he  had  rather  pay  the  price  of  a  side-hill 
plow  than  to  use  any  other  kind  for  nothing. 

Our  cultivators  are  busy  in  gathering  m  their 
crops,  though  they  are  not  so  abundant  as  they 
promised  to  be  in  the  early  part  of  the  season.  * 

Smtih  Danvers,  Sept.,  1856. 


LETTER  EROH  KR.  BROWH. 

PhUaddpUa,  OcL  1, 1856. 

Deas  Sm : — ^The  Fourth  Amiual  Exhibition  of 
the  U.  S.  Agricultural  Society,  opened  in  solemn 
form  this  morning.  The  grounds,  some  forty  acres 
in  extent,  are  on  the  west  side  of  the  city,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Schuylkill,  of  easy  access  on  every 
side;  and  dotted,  as  they  are,  with  noble  old  cedan 
and  groups  of  other  trees,  they  afford  a  pleasant  re- 
treat for  the  tired  visitor  when  his  physical  powers 
are  weary  with  standing,  and  his  mental,  with  look- 
ing at  the  objects  of  interest  about  him,  and  answer- 
ing the  thousand  questions  put  to  him  at  every 
turn. 

The  elements,  as  well  as  all  minor  matters,  are 
favorable.  Wiih  a  clear  sky  and  elastic  atmosphere, 
the  spirit  of  success  is  at  once  infused  into  those 
having  charge  of  the  arrangements,  and  this  is  at 
once  infused  into  the  surrounding  numbers.  U|)on 
approaching  the  grounds  from  the  North  or  the 
South,  the  most  conspicuous  objects  are  the  orna- 
mental gateways,  which  are  finished  with  much  ar- 
chitectural taste.  Inside  the  enclosure,  the  eye  is 
greeted  with  a  perfect  dty  of  neat  wooden  struc- 
tures, and  a  miniature  encampment  of  tents.  The 
sheds  and  stalls  for  the  oxen,  horses,  sheep  and 
swine,  are  located  principally  upon  the  Western  side 
and  the  Northern  end  of  the  grounds.  Upon  the 
green  sward  inside  the  <*track,"  the  "stand"  for  the 
judges  is  erected,  and  also  the  marquee  of  the 
President  of  the  Society,  and  officers,  and  here 
gather  the  men  distinguished  for  their  knowl- 
edge and  zeal  in  agricultural  affidrs.  East  of  the 
track  are  the  tents  appropriated  to  the  display 
of  agricultural  implements,  and  machinery,  the 
coops  of  poultry,  and  cages  of  birds,  which  form 
a  distinctive  feature  of  the  exhibition.  On  the 
West  of  the  centre  is  the  tent  devoted  to  the  show 
of  fruits,  grains,  vegetables,  flowers,  &c.,  and  all 
around  these  various  general  points  are  booths  for 
private  parties,  tents  for  resting,  dressing,  and  eat- 
ing. Such  are  the  arrangements  on  the  grounds. 
Around  them  the  country  is  picturesque  and  at- 
tractive,—  the  Schuylkill  is  spanned  by  a  noble 
structure,  over  which  pass  the  railroad  trains,  and 
the  unceasing  throng  that  go  to  and  from  the  dty. 
The  liver  itself  is  dotted  with  various  craft,  eager 


in  their  several  pursuits,  and  above  the  wire  bridge 

which  bounds  the  north-western  end  of  the  grounds,  |     xhe  ffwking  Oxm  and  Ito  Ckillfe  wen  a  cred* 


are  two  or  three  steamers,  constantly  running  a 
few  miles  up  and  back,  passing  the  village  of  Man- 
ayunk,  Laurel  Hill,  and  giving  a  fine  view  of  the 
scenery  of  the  surrounding  country. 

The  great  tent  for  the  Banquet  on  Friday  is  not 
yet  up, — it  is  to  stand  on  the  green  sward  in  the 
centre  of  the  grounds*  where  ass^nUed  thousandst 
coming  from  every  part  of  our  widely  extended 
country,  are  expected  to  meet  in  ooundl,  and  speak 
of  its  most  important  element,  the  agricultural  in- 
terest The  show  in  all  the  departments  is  fine* 
But  night  approachesi  and  with  it  many  prompt- 
ings to  seek  the  quiet  and  reUrement  of  my  room. 
The  receipts  to-day  have  been  about  $3,000.  They 
must  be  greatly  exceeded  every  future  day  daring 
the  fair  to  prevent  loss. 

SECOND  DAY. 

PhUaddf^da,  OcL  8,  1866. 

Again  the  sun  burst  upon  the  world  in  its  bright^ 
est  splendor.  Thousands  of  eager  eyes  were  peer- 
ing into  the  East  in  the  morning,  long  before  he 
had  found  it  convenient  to  show  his  fsoe  above  the 
horizon,  but  his  advance  beams  lit  up  the  whole 
Eastem  world,  and  promised  that  mists  and  clouds 
should  not  check  the  festivities  of  the  occasion.— 
And  they  did  not«*-for  he  so  tempered  the  Octo- 
ber air  that  invalids  and  babes  came  out,  and  giew» 
and  gained  health,  and  were  happy  in  it. 

My  first  careful  visit  on  the  grounds  this  mom« 
ing,  was  to  see  the  cattle ;  the  number  of  entriea 
is  very  large,  and  consists  of  Durhams,  Devcn% 
Jerseys,  Ayrshires,  Herefbrds,  Natives  and  Grades. 
The  J)urkam$  are  not  so  numerous  nor  so  excel* 
lent  as  I  expected  to  see ;  the  Devang  are  nnmer* 
ous,  and  many  of  them  very  fine,  half  a  dozen  cows 
particularly ;  there  is  a  yearling  Jer9ey  bull,  sor- 
passmg  in  shape  and  eolor  any  I  have  seen  $  several 
of  the  cows  are  also  very  fine ;  the  .^yriMret,  both 
pure  and  mixed,  are  numerous,  and  some  of  them 
remarkably  good.  The  Herefords  were  pretty  well 
represented,  having  some  good  specimens.  Some 
of  our  common,  or  what  are  called  Mttim  cattle» 
are,  in  form,  color,  temperament,  and  productive 
qualities,  (as  stated)  as  handsome  as  anything  on 
the  ground ;  there  are  grades,  also,  of  all  bloods, 
exceedingly  well  made  and  promising.  On  the 
whole,  the  show  of  cattle  is  interesting,  but  folk 
short  of  my  expectatioos.  None  of  the  States  are 
fiiirly  represented.  Maryland  or  Kentucky,  single* 
handed,  could  make  a  finer  show  of  Durhams  alone^ 
pure  and  grades,  than  the  combined  exlubttioii 
presents.  Among  the  Jerseys,  or  Aldemeys,  there 
are  exceedingly  interesting  spedmens  of  the 
French  variety,  retaining  most  <^  the  chaimctezis* 
tics  of  that  blood  in  size  and  shape,  but  in  color  < 
tirely  unique, — ^it  being  all  over  of  a  uniform 
color ;  these  are  said  to  be  of  the  best  variety  of  the 
Jersey  blood. 
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it  to  their  contribotora,  though  not  large  in  num- 
ber ;  the  iat  cattle  had  a  large  quantity  of  beef 
BteakBy  vhidi  I  more  than  once  felt  a  dispoBition  to 
diBCuas  during  my  stay  on  the  grounds.  The 
working  oxen  were  large  an.4  well-formed,  but  how 
well  trained  I  had  no  opportunity  of  judging. — 
More  Durham  stock  has  been  entered  since  my  re- 
port yesterday,  and  among  them  is  a  bull  by  Mr. 
A.  Belmab,  of  West  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  weighs 
2,552  pounds,  and  is  a  finely  formed  animaL  This 
department  has  been  considerably  improted  to-day. 
In  the  department  of  SmrUf  there  are  several 


many  of  them  bulky,  awkward,  and  inefficient  ma- 
chines. I  cannot  mention  even  a  tenth  of  the  im- 
plements that  are  useful  and  eminently  adapted  to 
the  farmer's  use.  The  large  manufacturers  and 
dealers  are  represented  in  the  most  creditable  man.- 
ner.  The  Messrs,  Landreth,  Pascall,  Morris  &  Co., 
and  one  or  two  other  companies  of  Philadelphia, 
and  some  of  the  Boston  houses,  make  shows  of  the 
most  attractive  character.  Nourse,  Mason  & 
Company,  Boston,  have  presented  seventy  Plows 
of  their  own  manufiacture,  no  two  being  alike. 
They  were  taken  from  their  common  stock,  and  in 


specimens  of  the  old,  immense  fellows,  that  occu-  their  ecmstruction  and  finish  represent  those  which 


pied  the  ground  many  years  ago,  growing  up  to 
six  hundred  or  a  thousand  pounds,  with  legs  like 
those  of  an  English  draft  horse,  and  ears  that 
might  be  coveted  by  the  farmer  who  lacked  plank 
to  cover  his  druns.  They  appeared  healthy  and 
exceedingly  vigorous,  and  crossed  with  our  fine- 
haired,  and  fine-meated  Suffolks,  Mackays,  Essex 
abd  Berkshires,  would  make  an  exceedingly  valua- 
ble variety.  The  display  of  swine  is  large,  and  it 
has  specimens  of  the  highest  excellence,  and  it 
shows  what  improvement  may  be  effected  in  this 
department  of  rural  industry. 

The  show  of  «S7ieep  is  fine.  That  of  English  sheep 
such  as  Southdowns,  Cotswold,  Leceister,  Bakewell, 
&c,  is  very  large — that  of  the  fine-wooled  varieties 
is  rather  limited,  but  excellent  in  quality.  Daniel 
Kimball,  of  Rutland,  Vt,  has  20  French  Merinos, 
Qeo.  Campbell,  of  Westminster,  Vt,  has  Spanish 
and  Silesian,W.  Chambeblain,  of  Red  Hook,  N.Y., 
Mr.  Blakely,  of  Conn.,  a  few  Spanish.  Mr.  Camp- 
bell has  crosses  of  the  Spanish  and  Silesian,  which 
commanded  much  attention.  I  saw  two  Oxford 
Downs  weighing  200  pounds  each,  belong^g  to 
CL  A.  MuBFHY,  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  and  two  Tar- 
tar sheep,  or  Fat  Tail  breed ;  they  breed  twice  a 
year,  and  bring  two  to  four  at  a  time.  The  tail  of 
one  of  them  was  some  ten  inches  wide,  about  the 
same  length,  and  appeared  to  be  a  mass  of  &t.  The 
sheep,  on  the  whole,  made  a  good  appearance,  and 
attracted  much  attention. 

The  collection  of  PayUry  was  large,  and  included 
many  specimens  of  great  merit  in  all  the  different 
classes.  It  was  well  arranged,  and  made  a  point 
of  a  good  deal  of  attraction. 

In  the  department  of  ^^gricuUia'al  ImpUmenta 
and  McuhmtSt  there  is  a  collection  which  has  prob- 
ably never  been  equalled  in  this  or  any  other  coun- 
try, as  to  their  excellence  of  manufacture,  and  for 
their  practical  utility.  There  are  some,  to  be  sure, 
whose  unwieldiness  or  manifest  want  of  adaptation, 
excite  a  smile,  and  show  how  little  their  originators 
knew  of  the  labors  to  be  performed  by  them,  and 
the  general  results  to  be  secured.  But  they  afford 
a  fine  contrast  with  the  others  around  them,  and 
enable  spectators  to  see  the  progress  actually  made. 
The  number  of  reapers  and  mowers  is  quite  large, 


they  are  sending  out  in  such  remarkable  quantities 
every  day  firom  their  manufactories  and  workshops. 
This  part  of  the  exhibition  is  eminently  full,  excel- 
lent and  attractive,  as  the  crowds  that  constantly 
throng  it  bear  ample  evidence.  This  is  as  it  should 

be. 
In  the  Ihdt  and  Vegetable  department,  thereis 

a  fair  general  show,  and  in  some  particulars,  strong 

attractions.    The  show  of  pears  by  CoL  Wilder 

and  Mb.  Hovey,  of  Boston,  has  been  rarely  excelled 

any  where.    Several  varieties  of  com,  some  wheat, 

rye,  turnips,  potatoes,  &c,  were  very  fine.     Some 

white  rye  weighed  60  lbs.  per  bushel    The  corn 

was  remarkably  large,  the  ears  being  of  a  mou' 

strous  size. 

We  saw  no  butter  or  t^heese — not  being  products 
ofVi/tfarm^  no  premium  was  offered  on  them ! 

Mr.  Langstroth's  patent  hive,  with  the  bees  at 
work,  was  on  the  ground,  Mr.  Phelps  was  there  in 
person  with  his,  and  lus  bees  industriously  attend- 
ing to  their  own  affairs. 

IHIEI)  DAY. 

PotM^n,  Od.  9, 1856. 

I  date  and  write  to-day  on  the  grounds.  The 
weather  is  propitious.  The  morning  opens  glori- 
ously, and  the  city  is  early  in  motion.  All  the  world 
is  going  to  Powelton.  Omnibuses,  hacks,  carts,  drays 
and  every  available  vehicle  utterly  fail  to  get  the 
people  along  half  as  fi»t  as  they  deaire  to  go.  The 
^'buss"  that  I  got  on  was  loaded  until  its  ribs  broke 
and  it  collapsed,  squeezing  two  or  tlpree  young  la- 
dies something  more  than  tenderly,  driving  a  gen- 
tleman out  of  the  back  door,  and  doing  sundry  oth- 
er disagreeable  things.  The  crowd  to-day  has  been 
immense — 70,000  must  have  visited  the  grounds, 
for  the  Treasurer  reports  the  receipts  to-day  at 
$15,000->yesterday,  about  $7,000,  and  the  first 
day  $3,000. 

Yesterday,  as  I  was  walking  among  the  neat 
stock,  I  met  Senator  Sumner,  his  brother,  and  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Fumess.  Mr.  Sumner  is  much  thinner 
than  when  I  saw  him  last  autumn.  He  told  me 
that  his  bodily  health  is  good,  and  he  has  appetite, 
but  that  any  continued  effort  of  the  mind  brings 
nervous  exdtement,  which  utterly  forbids  exertion 
at  present  He  chafes  under  this  restraint  as  does 
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the  noble  Eon  in  his  cage.  Hia  eye  flashed,  and  his 
fonn  grew  erect  and  trembled,  as  he  spoke  of  the 
impending  crisis  in  our  national  a£Bsdr8,  and  of  his 
biuning  desire  to  be  again  on  duty.  He  appeared 
mudi  interested  in  the  exhibition^  and  conversed 
freely  upon  the  merits  of  the  various  breeds  before 
us  as  we  passed  along. 

New  entries  of  stock  and  implements  continue  to 
be  made,  so  that  up  to  this  evening,  there  has  been 
428  entries  of  neat  stock,  and  about  the  same  number 
of  horses.  If  the  weather  continues  fiivorable  to*- 
morrow,  there  will  undoubtedly  be  an  increaaed 
number  of  visitors,  and  the  receipts  may  become 
sufficiently  ample  to  meet  the  expenses,  which  have 
been  very  large.  To-morrow  is  the  principal  day, 
when  the  Banquet  is  to  take  place,  and  the  great 
display  of  horses. 

1  shall  make  further  note  as  I  have  opportunity. 
Very  truly  yours,  SofON  Bbown. 

lod  JVaunef  Esq, 


For  the  New  Bnglamd  Feuwer, 

DBAIHinO  WITH  TOES. 

fiT  H.  F.  FRENCH. 

Enough  has  been  said,  and  written,  and  observed, 
to  convince  all  enlightened  fiumers  that  a  great 
proportion  of  the  lands  in  New  England  which 
prove  in  the  end  most  valuable,  require  to  be  first 
relieved  of  surplus  water.  This  is  true  of  all  our 
low  meadows,  and  a  great  deal  of  upland,  especial- 
ly springy  hill-sides. 

Thorough  draining  with  tiles  is,  without  doubt, 
the  cheapest  and  best  mode  of  doing  this,  and,  al- 
though I  remarked  in  a  recent  article,  that  we 
have  not  yet  arrived  at  the  luxury  of  using  drain 
tiles,  I  find  that  our  farmers  are  resolving  that  they 
will  act  in  this,  as  in  other  matters,  on  the  princi- 
ple that  what  is  worth  doing,  is  worth  doing  well; 
and  will  not  be  satisfied  till  the  best  mode  of  drain- 
ing is  adopted.  To  keep  up  with  the  spirit  of  the 
age,  I  have  myself  opened  some  hundred  rods  of 
drains,  on  my  farm,  and  procured  tiles  all  the  way 
fh>m  Albany  to  lay  in  them.  Tliis  being  my  first 
attempt,  I  can  only  speak  now  fit>m  observation, 
and  the  information  I  have  gathered  from  men  and 
books,  on  the  subject.  As  this  sulject  must  occu 
py  the  attention  of  our  formers  more  than  any  oth- 
er, for  many  years  to  come,  it  being  the  next  great 
step  to  be  taken  in  the  march  of  improvement  on 
all  our  old  farms,  it  will  be  deemed  excusable  to 
begin  at  the  beginning  in  our  discussion.  Though 
milk  be  ''for  babes,"  it  cannot  injure  full  grown 
men  to  taste  it  occasionally.    So  let  us  first  answer 

WHAT  ARE  DRAIN  TILES? 

Drain  tiles  are  made  of  clay,  similar  to  brick 
clay,  moulded  by  a  machine  into  tubes,  usually 
fourteen  inches  long,  and  burnt  io  a  kiln,  or  fur- 
nace, to  be  about  as  hard  as  what  are  called  hard 


burnt  bikks.  They  are  of  various  forms  and  sizea. 
Some  are  round,  with  a  sole  or  fiat  bottom,  mould- 
ed with  the  tile,  others  are  hoiBe-flhoe  formed,  open 
at  the  bottom,  to  be  laid  on  the  hmrd  bottom  of  a 
ditch  without  a  sole,  or  in  9^Ji  plaoes  with  a  sole  or 
flat  bottom,  of  the  same  material  with  the  tile. 
The  size  varies  from  IJ  to  6  inches  calibre,  accordp 
ing  to  the  quantity  of  water  to  be  conveyed.  It  u 
a  question  of  expediency,  whether  to  use  very  large 
tiles,  or  to  lay  two  or  more  courses  of  smaller  sise, 
side  by  side,  when  the  flow  of  water  is  very  great. 

HOW  ABB  ULEB  laid? 

Trenches  are  opened  to  the  requisite  depth,  as 
narrow  as  convenient  for  men  to  walk  in.  Green 
hands  at  ditching  will  declare  they  cannot  trench 
three  feet  de^  without  breaking  the  ground  2\ 
feet  wide,  but  with  proper  tools,  I  have  found  no 
difficulty  in  gomg  4i  feet  deep  in  a  trench  but  two 
feet  wide  at  top.  The  English  books  say  that  men 
who  work  by  the  rod,  always  open  very  narrow 
trenches.  My  tools  are,  first,  a  common  shovel ; 
next,  a  common  spade,  and  lastly,  a  long-handled 
spade,  cut  down  at  a  machine  shop  with  shears,  to 
3i  inches  width  at  the  point,  with  a  true  taper 
from  the  heel,  making  a  wedge  shaped  spade. — 
With  this  the  ditch  is  finished,  with  just  comforta* 
ble  room  to  lay  the  tiles  straight,  and  lay  in  a  chip 
of  brick  or  stone  on  each  side,  where  a  joint  is  too 
open.  Then  having  laid  the  tiles  end  to  end,  with  a 
true  descent  in  the  trench,  commencing  at  the  top, 
cover  them  first  with  something  that  will  exclude 
sand,  which  I  take  to  be  the  worst  enemy  to 
contend  with.  I  use  spent  tan  as  a  convenient  and 
very  perfect  strainer.  The  books  say  turf  with  the 
grass  down  is  commonly  used.  Hay,  straw,  or 
pine  or  hemlock  boughs  are  also  used.  Having 
thus  covered  the  tiles,  put  into  the  trench  next  that 
part  of  the  earth  thrown  out,  which  lets  the  water 
pass  through  most  refldily,  as  sand  or  gravel,  or  in 
a  clay  soil,  the  top  Roil.  It  is  perhaps  possible  with 
pure  clay  puddled  in,  to  stop  water  from  getting 
into  the  tiles,  and  no  person  of  common  judgment 
would  put  pure  wet  clay  immediately  on  to  the 
tiles.  Finally,  fill  the  trenches  and  ibake  all  level, 
making  allowance  for  what  the  earth  over  the  drain 
may  settle.  The  first  question  that  is  asked  by  a 
novice  in  the  art  of  dnuning  with  tiles  always  is, 

HOW  DOES  THE  WATER  OBT  INTO  THE  THjEBP 

The  answer  is,  it  gets  in  at  the  joints,  and  through 
the  pores  of  the  burnt  clay.  Professor  Mapes  says 
that  if  you  cork  up  both  ends  of  a  common  drain 
tile,  and  put  it  under  water  empty,  it  will  fill  by 
water  passing  through  the  pores  in  two  minutes.  A 
Scotchman  with  whom  I  recently  conversed,  who 
is  familiar  with  the  practical  operations  of  tile 
draining,  said  that  you  might  stop  one  end  of  a 
tile,  and  pour  in  a  quart  of  water  every  day  in  the 
year,  and  it  would  all  go  through.    There  need  be 
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no  fear  on  this  point  In  any  soil  but  pure  clay, 
you  cannot  keep  the  irater  out  of  the  tiles,  and  it  is 
Tery  rarely  that  clay  is  found  that  cannot  be  thorough- 
ly drained  with  them.  This  is  no  new  business,  and 
there  is  no  need  of  any  doubt  about  the  facts  as  to 
the  operation  of  tile  draining. 

Mr.  Colman  states  that  the  Duke  of  Portland  had 
completed  on  his  immense  estates  seven  thousand 
miles  of  drains ;  and  that  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
had  made  two  hundred  miles  of  drains  on  his  es- 
tates in  one  yearl  "Hies  hare  been  used  extenaiye- 
ly  in  parts  of  New  York,  and  to  some  extent,  in 
New  England,  but  if  endence  of  their  utility  is 
wanted,  an  experiment  may  be  referred  to^  tried  by 
a  neighbor  of  mine  in  Exeter,  a  first-rate  farmer, 
and  most  reliable  man. 

EXPERDCENT  BY  MB.  WILLIAM  CONNER,  OF 
EKEIEB,  N.  H. 

Mr.  Conner  procured  4000  drain  tiles  from  Alba- 
ny, most  of  them  two  inch,  a  few  larger,  and  laid 
the  greater  part  of  them  in  185«^«  His  land  is  a 
hill-side,  of  easy  descent,  of  a  slatey  soil,  with  a 
clay  subsoil  in  part,  in  other  parts  sand  and  grayel. 
Under  the  most  of  the  drained  land,  he  found  a 
clay  bottom,  at  about  three  feet  depth  upon  which 
the  water  from  the  hill  above  flowed  along,  ooang 
out  upon  the  surface,  and  standing,  in  wet  seasons, 
in  little  pools,  and  producing  grass  so  sour  and 
coarse  that  cattle  would  not  feed  upon  it,  and  it 
grew  up,  and  was  mowed  in  the  pasture  where  cat- 
tle were  kept,  for  bedding.  Mr.  Conner  put  in  his 
drains  across  the  slope,  at  three  rods  distance  apart, 
nearly  parallel,  and  nxty  rods  long,  mostly  in 
straight  Imes.  He  carried  the  bottoms  on  a  regu- 
lar descent,  without  regard  to  the  surfiice,  laying 
none  less  than  three  feet  deep,  and  in  some  instan- 
ces cutting  to  the  depth  of  six  or  seven  feet,  and 
united  the  whole  in  one  main  drain* 

He  considered  it  important  to  cut  through  the 
upper  strata  into  the  day,  to  cut  off  the  flow  of 
water  from  the  higher  land.  The  general  rule  will 
be  found  to  be  different  from  this  course  in  one 
particular.  T&  best  authorities  advise  ordinarily, 
to  cut  the  trenches  up  and  down,  and  not  across  the 
hill-side.  But  the  course  adopted  by  Mr.  Conner 
seems  effectual  for  his  purpose.  His  drained  land 
has  not  been  plowed,  or  changed  in  any  way,  ex- 
cept by  the  drains,  but  so  great  has  been  the  efiect 
in  a  single  year,  of  removing  the  cold  water,  that 
the  cattle  have  fed  the  ground  closely,  no  water 
standing  in  the  holes  upon  the  snrikce,  even  a  day 
after  a  heavy  fidl  of  rain. 

Mr.  Conner  is  well  pleased  with  his  experiment, 
and  says  that  he  had  rather  have  the  product  of 
the  land  without  manure,  for  five  years  to  come, 
than  to  have  it,  had  $75  worth  of  manure  to  the 
acre  been  applied,  without  draining. 

He  has  for  many  years  attempted  to  drain  his 
fields  with  stone  drains,  and  pointed  out  a  field 


where  more  than  a  hundred  f  ods  of  them  had  been 
lud  ten  years.  They  answered  well  for  a  time^ 
but  of  late  have  in  part  failed,  and  the  cold  wa- 
ter begins  to  do  its  secret  work  upon  the  crops. 
Like  most  of  our  best  fiurmers,  he  feels  the  want 
of  drain  tiles,  at  a  reasonable  price. 

WHY  ABE  TILES  BETTER   THAN  STONE  OB  WOOD? 


We  may  answer  briefly,  they  are  better,  be- 
cause they  are  more  durable  than  any  other 
drain,  being  so  far  as  ascertained,  imperishable, 
when  properly  laid.  They  are  better,  again,  be- 
cause mice  and  other  vermin  cannot  live  in  them, 
or  destroy  them.  They  are  better,  because  they 
drain  more  evenly  than  anything  else.  The  labor 
of  excavating  ia  much  less  than  for  other  drains,  as 
the  trenches  may  be  .very  narrow,  finally,  if  the 
tiles  can  be  obtained  at  the  fair  price  of  manuftctur- 
ing,  say  $12  per  1000,  they  are  cheaper  in  the  first 
cost  than  stone  laying  on  the  fiirm,  because  they 
are  so  much  more  cheaply  laid.  There  are  no  tile 
woiks  in  New  Engknd  that  I  know  of,  except  in 
one  town  in  Massadiusetts,  Whately,  and  the  cost 
of  freight  from  there  or  from  Albany,  where  some 
three  millions  a  year  are  made,  nearly  doubles  the 
cost  to  us  in  New  Hampshire. 

But  let  there  be  a  demand,  and  the  supply  will 
come.  We  have  clay,  and  capital,  and  men,  and 
can  have  tile  works,  whenever  the  fiirmers  make 
known  their  wants.  For  one,  I  am  detennined  to 
try  the  experiment  of  tile  draining,  though  at  too 
great  a  cost  for  profit,  perhaps,  on  my  own  farm. 
The  whole  subject  requires  discussion.  The  old 
fogies,  if  a  cant  Congressional  term  ia  allowable,  of 
course  will  declare  that  this  country  does  not  re- 
quire draining,  and  that  if  it  did,  stones  are  best ; 
but  the  young  fiurmers  who  have  their  living  to  get 
off  of  land  that  has  been  skinned,  will  worik  deep- 
er than  their  fathers,  and  a  few  years  will  show  a 
systematic  course  of  thorough  draining  with  tiles, 
on  all  our  good  farms.  It  was  designed,  in  this 
article,  to  throw  out  a  few  practical  hints  only. 

A  full  discussion  of  the  proper  depth,  distance^ 
course,  dse,  and  constmction  of  drahis,  would  oc- 
cupy our  paper  for  months.  '  This  may  suffice  for 
the  present. 

The  Rebecca  Grafs. — In  another  column  may 
be  found  an  iUustratton  and  brief  account  of  this 
fruit  The  remarks  were  made  by  a  gentleman  in 
our  office  who  had  not  seen  the  grape,  and  who»  of 
course,  could  say  no  more  than  he  did  say.  We 
have  seen  several  bunches  and  tasted  them,  first  at 
Philadelphia  in  company  with  some  half  dosen  of 
the  most  distinguished  pomologists  in  the  country, 
and  again  in  a  company  of  some  thirty  gentlemen 
and  ladies,  several  of  whom  are  fine  gardeners  and 
grape  growers,  and  the  testimony,  by  all*  was  un- 
qualified, as  to  its  excellence.  So  far  as  our  own 
taste  is  concerned,  we  think  it  equal  to  the  Golden 
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Chaflselaa,  or  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  that 
18  sayiog  much.  As  to  its  hardiness  or  its  bearing 
qualities,  we  must,  at  present,  rely  on  the  declara- 
tions of  others ;  but  we  have  no  doubt,  from  what 
we  have  heard,  that  U  %$  hardy  and  productive. 
We,  therefore,  look  upon  it  as  a  valuable  acquisi- 
tion to  our  list  of  fruits,  and  think  the  demand  for 
it  will  be  very  great. 


LETTER  FEOH  HE.  BSO  WH. 

POWBLTOH,  RBAB  P&ILADnrHIA,  ) 
OOIOBXB  10,  1B66.  t 

Deab  Sib  : — My  last  closed  with  the  closing 
hour  of  the  great  show  on  Thursday  evening.  It 
wasaday  of  success.  The  eager  throng  enjoyed 
the  sunshine  and  the  blan^  October  air,  as  well  as 
the  novelities  and  excitements  of  the  occasion. 
The  mechanic  had  broken  away  frt>m  the  rou- 
tine of  his  daily  labor,  and  with  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren were  looking  on  scenes  which  they  had  never 
witnessed  before.  The  professional  man  and  stu- 
dent were  there,  with  pale  and  anxious  fiices,  some 
wondering  what  all  the  fuss  might  be  about  agricul- 
ture, a  trifling  and  unimportant  affiur,  which  only 
finds  people  something  to  wear  and  to  eat !  while  oth- 
ers, careful  observers  of  men  and  things,  beheld  with 
surprise,  the  wonderful  progress  which  has  been 
made  in  nearly  everything  that  relates  to  the  farm. 

Friday  morning  dawned  upon  Powelton  with  as 
much  favor  as  any  of  the  precedmg  days  of  the 
show — ^but  the  point  of  excitement  had  turned — 
men  were  becoming  rational  and  considerate  again. 
Still,  the  human  current  set  toward  Powelton. 
Stock  men  were  early  on  the  ground,  and  took  one 
more  tiam  to  see  the  cows  and  bulls,  sheep,  swine, 
oxen,  pigs  and  horses ;  fruit  men  clustered  in  the 
horticultural  tent ;  poultry  fanciers  gabbled  with 
the  geese,  while  their  hopeful  boys  imitated  the 
young  cocks,  that  were  making  their  first  essays  in 
their  line  of  music.  For  want  of  "articles  of  do- 
mestic manufacture"  to  look  at,  the  ladies  eyed  and 
criticized  each  others  bonnets  and  talmas  and  so-ons, 
and  were  as  lovely  and  good-natured  as  the  morn- 
ing itself,  with  their  clean  faces  and  bright  smiles. 

Within  a  rifle  shot  of  the  westerly  end  of  the 
grounds,  are  the  famous  Fairmount  Water  Works, 
where  a  row  of  cast  iron  wheels,  of  enormous  di- 
mensions, propel  pumps  which  throw  the  water  from 
the  Schuylkill  up  the  steep  bank  some  100  feet  in- 
to a  capacious  basin,  from  whence,  filtered  and  pu- 
rified, it  is  conveyed  in  pipes  all  over  the  city.  A 
dam  is  thrown  across  the  river,  thus  leading  the 
water  into  a  mde  canal,  and  giving  a  fall  of  10  or  15 
feet,  which  affords  ample  power  to  propel  the  pon- 
derous wheels  that  move  the  huge  pumps,  night  and 
day,  unceasingly,  through  the  lapse  of  years.  At 
the  foot  of  the  water-works  nestles  three  or  four 
little  gems  of  steamers,  the  "Fred  Graff,"  "Wash- 
ington," "Wissahickon"  and  "Reindeer,"  wbich  ply 


to  and  from  Fairmount,  Laurel  Hill  Cemetry,  Wiss- 
ahickon  Falls  and  Manayunk.  This  morning,  after 
again  looking  at  all  the  departments  of  the  show, 
I  took  a  seat  on  the  Wissahickon  for  an  hour'a  re&» 
reation  and  respite  from  the  crowd  and  oonfoaioa 
of  the  show  grounds.  In  going  up  to  Maoaymik, 
only  six  miles,  I  passed  under  nine  splendid  bridge 
es  crossing  the  Schuylkill,  noticed  another  over 
the  Wissahickon,  four  railroads,  an  inclined  plane, 
three  magnificent  water  works,  locks  and  canals 
bearing  the  coal  in  immense  quantities  down  the  riv* 
er,  aided  by  an  unlimited  amount  of  mule  power,  to 
gether  with  some  surpassingly  lovely  scenery,  great* 
ly  heightened  by  the  variously  colored  foliage  of  the 
broken  forests  on  the  shore.  Handsome  villaa 
crowned  the  receding  hills,  or  dotted  the  beautiful 
lawns  near  the  bank,  while  grazing  cows  and  sheep 
enlivened  and  charmed  the  scene,  perfected  by  the 
enthusiastic  remarks  of  a  sympathetic  friend  at  my 
side.  I  passed  the  fai^famed  Laurd  Hill  Cemetery^ 
but  only  caught  a  glimps  of  some  of  the  statuary 
which  seemed  moving,  among  the  trees,  or  of  the 
circling  paths  hidden  or  revealed  as  the  boat  went  on 
her  way.  The  October  sun  of  to^y  has  been  like  that 
of  July,  so  that  the  shade  of  the  steamer's  awning 
and  the  cool  breeze  from  the  hills  is  grateful  and 
refreshing.  I  returned  to  the  Babel  below  with 
new  vigor,  and  in  season  to  join  the  gathering  in 
the  President's  tent,  preparatory  to  marching  to 
the  great  Banquet  tent 

Here  an  hour  was  spent  in  pleasant  introductioni, 
re-unions  and  renewals  of  old  friendships.  Many 
ladies  were  present,  and  the  President  of  the  soci- 
ety, with  some  of  the  Vice  Presidents,  glowing  with 
enthusiasm  and  good-will,  met  and  received  them 
with  an  easy  urbanity  which  soon  infused  iUielf  into  aH 
Gov.  Pollock,  of  Penn.,  with  his  wife,  Gov.  Pbigb, 
of  N.  J.,  and  the  governors  of  some  other  States^ 
Hon.  Daniel  M.  Barrinoeb,  of  N.  C,  late  Blinis- 
ter  to  Spain,  CoL  IlIMMEL,  Vice  President  of  the 
society  from  Maryland  ,Hon.  JosuH  QuiNCY,  Jr.,  of 
Boston,  together  with  the  Editors^of  many  agricultu- 
ral and  other  journals,  were  present. 

At  about  2  o'clock,  a  bugle  blast  and  tattoo  in- 
terrupted the  conversation  in  the  tent,  and  tiie 
clear  voice  of  the  President  announced  the  ord&t  of 
the  procession,  which  was  then  formed  and  marched 
to  the  Banquet.  Some  3,000  sat  down,  and  after 
the  usual  attention  to  the  demands  of  appetite,  the 
President  made  a  short,  excellent  Address.  He 
was  followed  by  Gov.  Pollock,  who  welcomed  the 
vast  crowd  to  the  Key  Stone  State,  in  warm  terms, 
Gov.  Price,  the  venerable  George  Washington  P. 
Custis,  the  only  surviving  relative  of  Gen.  Wash- 
ington, Mr.  Quincy,  of  Boston,  Mr.  Congden,  of 
New  York,  and  many  others,  spoke,  and  uttered  a 
good  many  pleasant  and  encouraging  things  It 
would  have  pleased  my  ear  better,  had  the  speakers 
said  less  about  saving  (he  UnioUf  and  more  about 
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grasses  and  grainB,  and  cotton,  rice,  hemp,  fruit, 
cattle,  sheep  and  plows.  Suppose  they  are  vulgar 
things,  we  cannot,  somehow,  well  get  along  with- 
out them.  When  will  wise  men  learn  that  the 
threats  and  bluster  about  dissolving  the  Union  are 
the  capital  of  knaves  and  mere  trading  politicians, 
who  hate  a  plow  more  than  they  do  the  works  of 
the  devil,  and  that  this  hue  and  cry  is  the  motive 
power  of  their  profession.  The  Union  is  safe 
enoi:^h.  There  is  as  much  danger  that  all  that  ga- 
laxy of  beauty  before  me  two  hours  ago,  all  that 
noble  band  of  mothers,  shall  go  home  and  dissolve 
the  nuptial  ties  which  they  have  worn  and  graced 
£0  long,  as  that  the  union  of  these  States  shall  be 
dissolved.  Political  adventiurers  can  never  dissolve 
and  separate  the  principles  and  interests  which 
bind  such  hearts  together  as  gathered  in  the  tent 
to-day,  and  then  sat  down  to  that  Banquet  Board. 
Never  1  The  idea  which  it  is  desired  the  child  should 
not  receive,  should  not  be  uttered  in  his  presence. 
That  of  disunion  must  be  spoken  only  in  council, 
on  grave  occasions.  It  is  already  too  familiar  to 
the  yoimg.  Nothing  will  better  tend  to  bind  the 
States,  than  associations  and  gatherings  like  this, 
where  hearts  will  touch  as  well  as  pockets,  and 
where  a  thousand  sharp  comers  will  be  knocked  off 
by  this  national  attrition.  The  premiums  award- 
ed by  the  committees  were  proclaimed  at  the  table 
by  Mr.  Stockwell,  the  accomplised  reporter  for 
the  Boston  Journal,  who  did  yeoman's  service 
throughout  the  occasion  as  the  private  Secretary  of 
the  President,  and  then  the  big  tent  gave  up  the 
thousands  that  had  thronged  it  but  a  moment  be- 
fore. 

During  my  stay  here,  I  have  had  opportunities 
of  meeting  old  friends,  and  renewing  friendships 
with  gentlemen  from  many  States  of  the  tmion, 
and  of  taking  by  the  hand  several  agricultural  Edi- 
tors whom  I  had  not  met  before.  At  the  table,  in  a 
conversation  with  Mr.  Barringer,  who  I  had  known 
for  many  years,  we  spoke  of  the  happy  influences 
arising  from  this  mingling  of  our  people,  and  of 
their  energy  and  persistence  in  their  favorite  pur- 
suits. ''Oppoute  us,"  I  said,  "sits  a  gentleman  who 
has  come  to  the  Exhibition  from  the  green  hills  of 
Vermont,  with  a  flock  of  the  fine-wooled  Spanish 
Merino  sheep,  a  man  of  energ}'  and  integrity,  and 
who  will  do  much  to  make  the  world  better  than 
he  found  it"  Tes,  replied  Mr.  Barringer,  that  en- 
ergy is  oharaoteristic,  particularly  of  your  people  at 
the  north.  While  at  Madrid,  he  continued,  two 
rermont  gentlemen  called  on  me  for  some  advice, 
neither  of  whom  could  speak  a  word  of  Spanish  or 
French,  but  yet  who  appeared  confident  and  at  ease 
everywhere;  and  the  gentleman  before  us  strongly 
resembles  one  of  them.  I  called  to  Mr,  Campbell 
and  inqtiired  if  he  had  been  in  Spain  P  Yes,  was 
the  reply.  Did  you  meet  thi^  gentleman  there  ? 
pointing  to  Mr.  B.    The  recognition  was  instanta- 


neous, and  the  renewal  of  an  old  acquaintance,  in 
a  far  distant  land,  was  exceedingly  interesting.  Mr. 
Campbell's  travelling  companion  was  Mr.  W. 
Chamberlain,  of  Red  Hook,  N.  Y.,  both  of  whom 
purchased  and  sent  home  some  of  the  best  merinos 
we  have  had.  Mr.  Barringer,  being  Minister  to 
the  Court  of  Spain,  from  the  U.  S.,  was  enabled  to 
be  of  essential  service  to  the  sheep-purchasing  Yan- 
kees, who  were  among  a  strange  people  wiihout  a 
tongue!  He  afterwards  met  Mr.  Chamberlain  in 
Rome.  I  also  had  a  pleasant  chat  with  Gov.  Pol* 
lock,  and  several  others,  upon  our  agricultural  inter- 
ests, and  sub  rosaf  a  word  upon  some  impending 
matters,  not  easily  at  this  juncture  kept  down. 

And  so  I  leave  the  Fourth  Annual  Exhibition  of 
the  U.  S.  Agricultural  Society.  It  has  been  truly 
National, — having  representatives  from  the  ex- 
treme portions  of  the  Union.  The  utmost  harmo- 
ny and  cordiality  has  prevailed  throughout  The 
Grounds  have  been  freefh)m  all  indecencies  and  in- 
toxication, and  the  men  and  women  have  been  well 
clad,  mannerly,  and  highly  intelligent  in  their  ap- 
pearance, at  least  President  Wilder  has  gained 
golden  opinions  on  every  hand.  While  he  has 
shown  great  powers  in  conceiving  and  executing, 
he  has  been  attentive  and  courteous,  mingling  with 
all  who  participated  in  the  Exhibition,  either  as  ex- 
hibitors, or  as  visitors,  unravelling  the  knotty  ques- 
tions of  the  one,  af!ably  leading  the  other  into  the 
pleasant  paths  of  the  great  gathering.  We  know 
of  no  other  man  who  could  conceive  and  so  success- 
fully carry  out  the  plan,  and  no  one  who  would  be 
willing  to  incur  the  labor  and  responsibilities,  if  he 
could. 

As  a  whole,  the  exhibition  had  great  merit 
Much  fine  stock,  of  every  kind,  was  presented. 
The  horses,  as  I  have  mentioned  were  numerotis, 
and  many  of  them  of  great  value.  But  the  pres- 
ence of  the  agricultural  implements,  the  fruit, 
flowers,  vegetables,  grains,  honey,  and  machines, 
made  up  a  part  which  commanded  undivided  ad- 
miration, and  which  will  prove  of  more  service  than 
any  other  branch  of  the  exhibition.  But,  my  dear 
sir,  I  shall  have  some  fault  to  find  with  it, — ^with 
defect<t  tiiat  should  not  have  existed,  and  that  are 
defects  in  the  conception  of  the  plan.  But  I  will 
not  mar  the  page  with  them  now. 

Returning,  I  shall  pass  a  few  days  in  Western 
Massachusetts,  and  then  hope  to  see  our  friends 
again  at  my  usual  post  of  duty. 

Very  truly  yours,        Sdion  Brown. 

Jod  A'ourttf  Esq. 


GecHTge  W.  Johnson,  one  of  the  large  sugar 
planters  of  the  Mississippi,  below  New  Orleans,  who 
died  recently,  has  left  an  estate  valued  at  not  less 
than  1^700,000.  He  has  by  his  will  manumitted  all 
his  slaves,  209  in  number.  They  are  all  to  be  sent 
to  Liberia  in  four  years  from  his  death,  and  each  one 
is  to  be  furnished  with  $50. 
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COUflTET  8P0BT8. 

Among  all  the  gratefbl  nfts  of  Bummer,  none,  I 
think,  has  been  deeper  and  more  Yarious,  than,  the 
gi^t  of  the  enjoyment  of  the  children.  I  do  pity 
ehildxen  in  a  city.  There  ia  no  nlace  for  them-^ 
the  streets  are  full  of  bad  boys,  tnat  they  must  not 
play  with,  and  the  house,  or  furniture  that  they 
must  not  touch.  They  are  always  in  some  body's 
way,  or  making  a  noise  out  of  proper  time — for  tne 
twenty^fifth  hour  of  the  day  is  the  only  time  when 
people  think  children  should  be  noisy,  lliere  is 
no  grass  for  their  feet,  no  trees  for  climbing,  no 
orchards  or  nut-laden  trees  for  their  enterprise. 

But  here  has  been  a  troop  of  children,  of  three 
fiimilies,  nine  that  may  be  called  children,  (without 
offense  to  any  sweet  fifteen,)  that  haye  had  the 
summer  before  them  to  disport  themselyes  as  they 
chose.  There  are  no  us ly  ooys  to  be  watched,  no 
dangerous  places  to  fafi  from,  no  bulla  or  wicked 
hippogrifiB  to  chase  them.  They  are  up  and  fledged 
by  Meakfitst,  and  then  they  are  off  m  mioircum- 
scribed  liberty  till  dinner.  They  may  go  to  the  bam 
or  to  either  of  three  orchards,  or  to  either  of  two 
springs,  or  to  grandma's,  (who  are  the  yery  tKim 
or  comfort  and  gingerbr«id  to  children.)  They 
can  build  all  manner  of  structures  in  wet  sand,  or 
paddle  in  the  water,  and  eyen  get  their  feet  wet, 
tiieir  dothes  dirty,  or  their  pantaloons  torn,  with- 
out its  bemg  reckoned  against  them.  They  scuffle 
along  the  road  to  make  a  dust  in  the  world,  they 
chase  the  hens,  hunt  sly  nests,  build  fires  on  the 
rocks  in  the  pastures,  and  fire  off  Chinese  crackers 
mitil  they  are  surfeited  with  noise  i  they  can  run, 
wade,haUoo,  stnbb  their  toes,  lie  down,  climb,  tum- 
ble down,  with  or  without  hurting  themselyes,  just 
as  much  as  they  please.  ^  They  may  climb  in  and 
out  of  wagons,  sail  chips  in  the  water-trough  at  the 
bam,  fire  apples  from  the  sharpened  end  of  a  Km* 
ber  stick,  piu  up  baskets  ftiU  of  brilliant  apples  in 
competition  with  the  hired  men,  proud  of  being 
^almost'  men."  Their  hands^  thank  fortune,  are 
neyer  clean,  their  faces  are  tanned,  their  hair  is 
tangled  within  fiye  minutes  after  combing,  and  a 
button  is  always  off  somewhere.  The  day  is  acre* 
ation  especially  made  for  children.  Our  N^oble  has 
been  at  least  equal  to  one  hand  and  one  foot  extra 
for  frolic  and  mischief,  to  each  of  the  urchins.  But 
mndest  of  all  joy,  highest  in  the  scale  of  rapture, 
ue  last  thing  talked  of  before  sleep,  and  the  first 
thing  rememoered  in  the  morning,  is  the  going  for 
d-nutftfif.  01  the  hunting  of  uttle  baskets,  the 
irrepressible  glee,  as  bags  ana  big  baskets,  into  which 
little  ones  are  to  disembogue,  come  forth !  Then  the 
departure,  the  father  or  uncle  climbing  the  tree — 
<'0 !  how  high!"— the  shaking  of  limbs,  the  rattle 
of  hundreds  of  chestnuts,  which  sqiiirrels  shall  ney- 
er see  again,  the  eager  picking  up^  the  merry  ohs  I 
and  oucnes!  as  nuts  come  plump  down  on  their 
bare  heads,  the  growing  heap,  the  approaching  din- 
ner by  the  brook,  on  leayes  yellow  as  gold,  and  in 
sunlight  yellower  still,  the  mysterious  baskets  to 
be  o|)ened,  the  cold  chicken,  the  bread  slices  ah  t 
me!  one  would  loye  to  be  twentjr  boys,  or  a  boy 
twenty  times  oyer,  just  to  expenence  the  simple, 
genuine,  full,  unalloyed  pleasure  of  children  in  a 
wood,  with  &ther  and  mother,  ''a-nutting!" — IL 
fF.Beether. 


LADIES'  DEPARTMENT. 


THE  DYDia  WIFE  TO  HER  HU8BAHD. 

I  ampMfing  thnni^  the  w»ten,  Imt  a  bleved  Aan  appeurai 
Kattl  beside  me,  dearatt  hoSband,  let  me  ktm  awmjr  tlgr  tears  ; 
Wreetle  with  tlqr  grief  a«  Jacob  ttrove  from  Bidnlgbt  imCII  4ay , 
It  may  leare  an  Angel's  blesdng  when  it  Tanisbes  awaj. 
Lay  the  babe  npon  my  booom.  His  not  long  the  can  be  tfaeier- 
See  bow  to  my  heart  she  nesuea— 'tis  the  peail  I  lore  to 
If,  in  after  years,  beside  thee  tits  another  in  my  chair, 
Thoogh  her  voice  be  tweeter  B.nilo,  and  her  Ihce  than 

more  fair :— • 

If  a  chemb  call  Oiee  fiUher,  flur  more  beavdfel  than  Ms, 
LoTe  thy  first-born,  0  my  husband,  tnm  not  from  the  mother- 
lees. 
Tell  her  icaiellaef  of  her  mother— yon  may  call  her 


Shield  ttom  her  the  winds  of  sorrow— If  iha  em,  O,  geatlj 

blame  j 
Lead  her  sometimes  where  I'm  sleeping,  I  will  answer  If  ihe 

4nd  my  breath  wUl  stir  her  ringlets,  when  my  Toloe  In 


lagfkllst 

ana 
came 


lad^r  softhiMcya  wlU brighten  with  a 


la  ber  heart,  vhan  yean  paM  o'cf  bar,  riw  wm  find  her 

er's  name. 
t  win  be  her  right»haad  anfel,aeallBg  ap  the  good  for  He«wea« 

StrlTlng  that  the  midnight  watches  find  no  misdeed  nnforgiTUi. 
Ton  wfll  not  forget  me,  dearest,  when  I'm  sleeping  'neath  the 

eod; 
0,  loTC  the  babe  upon  my  boeom  as  I  lore  thee— next  to  God. 


A  California  pamphlet  alleges,  upon  pretty 
good  eridence,  that  fiye  tiiousand  murders  haye 
been  committed  in  that  oountry  in  six  years. 


SOHEBTIO  BSCEIPTa 

To  Preserve  Herbs. — All  kmda  of  herbs 
should  be  gathered  on  a  dry  day,  just  before,  or 
while  in  blossom*  Tie  them  in  oundles,  and  nia- 
pend  ihem  in  a  dry,  airv  place,  with  the  bloBsoma 
downwards.  When  permetly  dry,  wrap  the  me£o- 
inal  ones  in  paper,  and  keep  them  mm  the  air. 
Pick  off  the  leaves  of  those  which  are  to  be  used 
in  cooking,  pound  and  sift  them  fine,  and  keep  the 
powder  in  bottles,  corked  up  tight 

To  Prevent  Colors  from  Running.— To  pre- 
vent the  odors  from  runninff  in  washing  moalm 
dresses— take  out  all  the  gathers  at  the  top  of  the 
sleeves  and  waist,  quickly  wash  it  in  warm,  not  hot 
water,  rinse  it^  immeduitely,  then  roll  it  in  a  dry 
sheet,  and  let  it  remain  till  just  damp  enough  to 
iron. 

To  Raise  the  Pile  of  Velvet  when  Pressed 
Down. — Cover  a  hot  smoothing-iron  with  a  wet 
cloth,  and  hold  the  velvet  firmly  over  it;  theva* 
por  arising  from  it  will  raise  the  pile  of  the  velvet 
with  the  assistance  of  a  light  whisk. 

To  Take  Rust  out  of  Steeu — Cover  the  steel 
with  sweet  oil  well  rubbed  on  it ;  in  two  days  use 
unslaked  lime,  finely  powdered,  to  rub  until  the 
rust  disappears*  To  take  iron  stains  out  of  a 
marble  ohimney<*piece :  mix  in  a  bottle  an  equd 
quantitv  of  fresh  sjHiit  of  vitriol  and  lemon  juioe ; 
shake  this  well ;  wet  the  spots,  and»  in  a  few  min- 
utes, rub  with  soft  linen  until  they  disappear. 

Hah  Toast. — ^Boil  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  lean 
ham ;  chop  it  small,  with  the  volk  of  three  egn 
well  beaten,  half  an  ounce  of  butter,  two  tabfo* 
spoonftdls  of  cream,  and  a  little  cayenne.  Stir  it 
over  the  fire  till  it  thickens,  and  spread  it  on  hot 
toast  with  the  crust  cut  oSL    Oarmab  with  paialey. 

Cranberry  Jellt. — ^Make  a  very  strong  iini- 
([lass  ieUy  i  when  cold,  nuz  it  with  a  doable  qoan* 
tity  of  cranberry  juice,  preiaed  and  strained ;  sweet- 
en and  boil  it  up,  and  make  it  into  the  desired 
shspe,  by  straining  in  the  proper  vessels ;  use  good 
I  white  sugar,  or  the  jelly  will  not  be  clear. 
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DBCZKBSB'S  BUeOSSTIONS. 

"B»  Dirki  tho  boBDdi  irhloh  «lal«r  miir  sot  piM, 
Ind  blanti  hli  polDlcd  fur?  i  Id  IU  mk, 
RaueCud  rude,  Fnldi  Dp  the  t«Dder  gern 


Dolgu  ihe  bloomlnf  vondan  of  Ob  oezt."— GtiMfM 

ECEHBER,  Uke  all  the 
\  other  montbe,  CI 
\  with  ita  own  peouliu 
'  chartcteTutioa.  The 
h  year  has  grown  old, 
^  — ita  last  aanda 
^  ebtung  out,  loon  to 

I'  ba  uumbend 
the  dayi  and  months 
and  years  that  haTc 
<  rolled  away  before 
'  iL  Tbe  ext«nutl  aa- 
^  peoU  or  Nature  are 
in  barmony  with  iL 
Spring,  Summer  and 
D  hare  had,  each,  its 
worn  well  ita  hooora, 
cefblly  yielded  them  to 
larch  of  I'ime,  lo  that 
«e  the  icene,  and  gite 

-  ispunc  uu  wic  pUntj  that  haxe  been 

•0  active  through  all  the  former  year. 

Our  thoDghta  and  feeling*  partake  of  theae  char- 
aoterittica  of  the  nontha.  When  Spring  bursta  in- 
to life  and  enchantment,  they  are  full  of  joy  and 
animation  and  hope.  The  heart  beats  in  unison 
with  the  nature  around  it,  with  tbe  cheerftil  sun- 
ahiae  and  tha  ungiog  of  birds,  or  dilates  in  gladoew 
with  the  opening  flowers.  In  Summer,  the  young 
bopa  it  stivngtbeiied  by  the  pn^raas  of  the  vege- 
table kingdom,  and  the  heart  kindlei  with  lauda- 
ble ambition,  and  feeli  strong  in  the  glowing  world 
that  inapirea  it.  So  when  Autumn  perfects  the 
plant*  that  have  beeo  the  objects  of  so  much  oare, 
and  the  sunlight  streams  on  golden  graina,  and 
fruiCa  and    ripened  crop*,  the  heart    is  aerene, 


and  i*  perraded  by  a  sweet  and  calm  content  But 
a*  Winter  approaches,  and  the  leave*  fall,  the  flow- 
ers fade,  the  tree*  throw  thnr  naked  branches  to 
the  wind,  and  the  meadowa  and  fielda  are  bleak 
and  bare,  the  heart  fall*  Into  deep  sympathy  witli 
!t,  and  omfeSBCB  that  these  natural  periods  are  mji' 
geatire  of  a  review  of  the  paat,  and  of  resoluttonii 
of  a  truer  fuhire  life.  Our  spring,  and  summer, 
and  autumn,  also,  hasten  on,  on  tirelesa  wing, — our 
momenta  fly  with  the  fleeting  year,  and  briog  uk 
near  the  winter  of  our  days  g  but  if  of  days  rightly 
lived,  not  a  irintei  of  discontent,  but  of  a  steady 
abiding  love  and  perfisction.  The  perfection  of  our 
being,  as  ia  the  coming  of  winter  the  perfection  of 
the  planL 

Let  ua  indulge,  then,  in  thi*  privilege  of  retro- 
spection— each  fbr  himself,  looking  into  hii  inmoHt 
heart,  to  examine  it*  motives,  deairea  and  hope*. 
and  to  kindle  in  it  a  broader  humanity,  and  new 
determinations  of  uaefuhiesa  to  the  world. 

Our  connection  with  surrounding  nature  is  most 
intimate ;  "it  is  Ood's  air  that  we  breathe,  and  God'* 
that  enlighten*  u*.  The  graceful  viciisttude  of 
day  and  night,  the  rerolotiona  of  the  seasons,, 
maiked  by  tha  ragnlar  retom  of  anromer  and  wii> 
ter,  aeed-time  and  harveat,  are  all  appointed  by  IIw 
unerring  wisdom.  It  ia  His  pencil  that  painta  the 
flower,  and  His  ftragrance  which  it  exhales.  ^ 
His  hand  the  field*  are  clothed  in  beauty,  and  caused 

teem  with  plenty.  At  His  command  the  moon- 
tains  rose,  the  valley  aank,  and  the  plain*  iter* 
itretched  ont.  Hia  aeaa  surround  our  coasts,  aad 
His  winds  blow,  to  waft  to  us  the  treasure*  c^  di'- 
tant  lands,  and  to  extend  the  intercourse  of  man 
with  man."    It  is  in  His  love,  only,  that  we  tan  be 

itained. 

Fhe  mora  completely  this  thought  parradea-our 

mind*,  the  more  thoroughly  shall  we  culdvate  oiii 

iffectiooa  and  our  fields,  and  approach  that  true  lift 

illustrated  in  the  example  of  the  Master  while  with 

I  on  earth. 

This  train  of  thought  in  i>eomfc(r,  will  stimulate 
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us  to  the  faithfiil  discbarge  of  every  duty.  It  will 
better  educate  the  children,  and  diffuse  joy  through 
the  family  circle  i  will  tend  to  shelter  and  feed  the 
stock,  and  increase  our  regard  for  it ;  it  will  have 
an  influence  to  clothe  the  fields  in  beauty  in  their 
season^  and  finally  act  upon  our  own  hearts  and  make 
them  the  happy  recipients  of  a  thousand  pleasant 
impressions  from  the  external  world.  , 

Thus,  though  we  say  little  of  the  manual  labors 
of  this  month,  i>ecemAer^ay  become  to  us  the  most 
important  one  of  the  twdve,  fitting  and  preparing  us 
for  the  duties  of  all  the  rest. 


PROTECT  YOUR  TEHDER  PLAHTS. 

Great  complaint  was  made  last  spring  that  trees, 
shrubs  and  valuable  plants  were  injured,  or  killed 
outright,  by  the  winter.  To  prevent  a  recurrence  qf 
Bui'h  results  another  spring,  we  suggest  that  wherever 
a  plant  or  vine  can  be  bent  over  and  covered  with 
earth,  that  it  be  done.  Prune  grapes  immediate- 
ly, and  do  not  be  afraid  of  cutting  away  too  much 
of  last  summer's  growth ;  then  take  them  from  the 
trellis,  lay  them  along  the  ground,  and  cover  three 
or  four  inches  with  earth.  All  weeds,  grass  and 
leaves  should  be  removed  from  them,  as  they  af- 
ford a  harSor  and  materials  for  mice  to  construct 
their  nestik  from.  Even  if  a  grape  is  considered 
hardy,  it  9^11  be  benefited  ly  this  process,  as  the 
vine  and  buds  will  be  plump  and  juicy  in  the  spring, 
and  will  Atart  more  vigorously  than  if  desiccated  by 
the  wind  of  three  or  four  cold  months. 

Most  raspberries,  and  the  cultivated  blackberries, 
will  be  better  if  treated  in  this  manner.  Take 
away  a  spade  or  two  of  earth  on  the  side  you  wish 
to  bend  the  plant,  then  lay  it  over  carefully  and 
cover  it.  Altheas,  and  other  half-hardy  shrubbery, 
may  be  greatly  preserved  by  slightly  protecting 
them  with  mattmg  or  straw. 


To  Prevent  Bucks  prom  Pxghting.— Former^ 
iy  I  annually  lost  several  vahiable  bucks  by  fight- 
ing ;  some  killed  inunediately  by  their  necks  being 
broken,  and  others  would  become  fly-blown,  or 
poisoned  by  rubbing  against  stumps  which  were 
overgrown  with  poison  vines,  and  to  prevent  a  lin- 
gering death,  I  was  compelled  to  examine  them  of- 
ten, and  use  quite  an  amount  of  oil  of  spike  and 
turpentine.  I  now  cut  pieces  of  harness  leather, 
and  cut  two  holes  in  the  upper  side  of  each  piece, 
and  tie  to  each  horn,  which  will  eflectually  prevent 
them  from  fi^htin^;  for  they  cannot  see  each  oth- 
er when  by  their  side.  The  expense  is  trifling,  and 
will  save  the  lives  of  many  ammals,  and  allow  the 
owner  to  rest  contented  that  hb  bucks  wiU  not 
harm  each  other.  I  feel  induced  to  make  this 
,  known,  not  only  to  lend  a  helping  hand  in  the  hour 
of  trouble,  but  to  serve  as  an  answer  to  the  many 
letters  of  inauiry,  written  to  me  in  regard  to  the 
above  trouble.--J.  iST.  Gore^  BrotmuvuU,  Pa,,  in 
Albany  C%MieaUiT* 


FortktNmSngUmd 

HAIHB  STATE  FAIR  AT  PORTLAHD. 

OCIOBEB,  18d6. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^By  way  of  diversity,  I  will  give 
you  my  impressions,  derived  from  a  hasty  glance  at 
the  objects  exhibited,  on  the  second  and  third 
days  of  the  Show, — ^though  I  do  not  profess  to  be 
an  expert  in  these  matters. 

The  number  of  animals  of  every  class  was  great- 
er than  I  have  been  accustomed  to  meet  at  our 
county  shows.  The  Durhams,  and  crosses  with 
the  Durhams,  were  more  prominent  than  any  oth- 
er class ;  though  there  were  good  specimens  of  the 
Devons,  the  Jerseys,  the  Herefords,  .and  here  and 
there,  a  Yankee,  or  native,  but  not  eo  many  of 
titem  as  I  should  have  liked  to  have  seen.  Why  is 
it,  that  farmers  hesitate  to  bring  forward  their  best 
8T)ecimens  of  JNTeur  England  dock  ?  Is  it  because 
tney  are  ashamed  of  these  animabi,  without  a  ped- 
igree P  Or  is  it  because  they  will  not  compare  la- 
vorablv  with  animals  imported,  and  their  ompriug? 
Give  the  Yankees  the  same  feed  and  attention  as 
are  given  to  the  animals  imported,  and  then  you 
will  see  whether  or  not  they  are  worthy  to  be  ex- 
hibitedt 

The  show  of  woriiing  cattle  was  first-rate.  I 
have  never  seen  oxen  superior  to  several  pain  here 
presented.  The  show  of  horsee  was  numerous; 
some  of  them  of  superior  order.  But  I  cannoty 
stop  to  witness  their  movements,  without  larng 
the  grander  show  of  the  jockies  at  Boston.  It  was 
ill-timed,  havinff  both  these  exhibitions  on  the 
same  days.  If  I  do  not  mistake,  our  friends  in 
Maine  are  in  want  of  a  CoL  Wilder,  to  give  an  ad- 
vantageous impulse  to  their  eiMbitions.^  I  passed 
through  their  hall  for  fruits,  and  thehr  hall  for  im* 
plements,  and  saw  many  fine  thing|8 ;  but  havine 
no  one  with  me  acquainted  with  their  distinguished 
merits,  I  failed  to  appreciate  their  superiority  to  ar- 
ticles of  the  same  kmd  seen  at  Boston. 

On  Thursday,  I  learned  there  was  to  be  a  parade 
of  the  ladies  of  Maine  on  horseback ;  and  judging 
of  their  quality  by  those  I  met  in  the  parlors  of  the 
city,  it  must  nave  been  an  interestmg  spectacle ; 
though  I  must  confess,  I  should  prefer  meeting  the 
ladies  in  a  less  conspicuous  position.  I  cannot 
view  them  as  an  agncultural  product ;  or  some- 
thing to  be  to89ed  abwd  for  show  only.  I  forbear 
to  say  more— our  friend  Holmes  will  tell  us  aboat 
their  shows. 

Odoher  25</l,  1856. 


ENGLTsn  vs.  American  Girls.— The  Engliirii 
^1  spends  more  than  one-half  of  her  waking  houxv 
m  physical  amusements,  which  tend  to  develop  and 
invigorate  and  ripen  the  bodily  powers.  She  rides, 
walks,  drives,  rows  upon  the  water,  runs,  dances, 
plays,  sings,  jumps  the  rope,  throws  the  ball,  hurU 
the  quoit,  draws  the  bow,  seeps  up  the  shuttleoook 
— ^and  all  this  without  having  it  pressed  forever 
upon  her  mind  that  she  is  thereby  wasting  her  time. 
She  does  this  every  day  until  it  becomes  a  habit 
which  she  will  follow  up  through  life.  Her  frame, 
as  a  natural  consequence,  is  larger,  her  muscular 
system  better  developed,  her  nervous  system  in  bet- 
ter subordination,  her  strength  more  enduring,  and 
the  whole  tone  of  her  mind  healthier. 
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For  ike  Sew  Sngland  Flarmei^ 

"WAHTED-LE8S  LAHD  OB  KOBE 

LABOB.*' 

BY  TBXyP.  J.  A.  NA8H. 

This  is  the  tide  of  an  excellent  article  in  a  late 
nnmber  of  "J^oore^s  Rural  JVeW'YorkerJ*  Is  it 
true,  that  we  want  less  land  or  more  labor  ?  and 
if  so,  which  will  be  best,  to  diminish  the  land,  or 
to  increase  the  labor  P 

Uncultivated  land  produces  as  mueh  as  cultivate 
ed,  perhaps  more.  The  same  sun  shines  upon  it ; 
the  same  rains  water  it ;  the  same  atmosphere  em- 
bosoms iL  It  is  the  nature  of  land  to  oe  always 
Soducing ;  it  unll  produce  awndhing.  An  acre  m 
assachusetts  proaaced  more  wood  three  hundred 
years  ago,  than  it  does  com  now.  It  happened 
that  wood  was  worth  nothing  then  j  there  was  no 
market  for  it  An  acre  on  the  Rocky  Mountains 
produces  as  much  now.   But  whom  does  it  benefit  P 

The  province  of  agriculture  is  to  make  the  acres 
produce  the  greatest  value  at  the  time  and  place, ; 
or,  if  not  the  greatest  value  absolutely,  the  greatest 
value  above  the  cost  of  production,  or  the  greatest 
profit.  It  would  be  a  great  piece  of  folly  for  a  shoe- 
maker to^  build  a  shop  a  hundred  feet  lonff,  and 
then  do  in  it  only  the  work  which  he  codd  do 
with  his  own  hands.  The  interest  on  the  outlay 
would  more  than  balance  the  income.  It  would  he 
possible  for  a  farmer  to  make  as  unwise  a  distribu- 
tion of  his  capital.  If  he  should  hold  a  hundred 
acres  of  high-priced,  arable  land,  and  do  no  more 
work  on  it  than  he  could  do  with  his  own  hands, 
the  case  would  be  similar.  The  long  shop  would 
be  dead  capital,  because  not  m  use ;  and  the  farm 
would  be  dead  capital,  half  dead  at  least,  because 
he  could  not  possibly  draw  out  its  capabilities. — 
There  is  a  proportion  to  be  observed  between  the 
fixed  and  the  floating  capital  in  everjr  business. 
You  will  not  catch  a  shrewd  merchant,  in  Broad- 
way, or  in  Washing[toQ  Street^  laying  out  all  the 
monev  he  can  raise  in  a  fine  store,  nor  in  the  store 
and  the  goods  to  fill  it.  He  reserves  something  to 
hire  clerks  with.  Is  there  any  reason  why  the  far- 
mer should  invest  everything  in  land,  implements, 
and  stock,  and  leave  nothing  with  which  to  hire  la- 
borP 

A  thousand  acres  of  land,  with  no  labor  at  all  on 
it,  would  produce  some  game,  some  fish,  if  there 
were  streams  on  it,  some  wild  fruits  and  berries, 
and  possibly,  some  roots,  that  would  serve  to  pro- 
lopff  life,  in  case  of  extreme  hunger.  A  native, 
with  his  squaw  and  papooses,  might  possibly  eke  a 
living  from  it.  This  would  be  an  extreme  case. — 
Let  us  look  at  the  opposite  extreme.  If  a  thou- 
sand stronff  men  were  to  work  on  these  acres,  one 
man  to  each  acre,  the  whole  would  soon  be  cleared ; 
the  rocks  would  be  worked  into  walls,  or  so  dis- 
posed of  as  not  to  impede  cultivation;  the  wet 
jxortions  would  be  underdrained  i  portions  admit- 
ting it  would  be  put  under  irrigation ;  the  soils  on 
di£rent  portions  of  it  would  be  mixed,  by  putting 
clay  upon  sands,  and  sand  upon  clays  j  the  whole 
would  be  securely  fenced,  ana  every  acre  would  be 
like  a  garden.  Instead  of  feeding  one  lone  fiimily, 
it  would  now  give  food  for  a  population  of  ten 
thousand  persons.  But  all  this  might  not  be  prof- 
itable. A  thousand  dollars  a  day  would  be  a  large 
sum  to  pay  for  labor. 

These  are  the  extremes.  The  golden  mean  is 
somewhere  between ;  and,  depend  upon  it,  it  is  not 


very  near  either  extreme.  Not  a  few  are  manag- 
ing as  if  they  thought  it  in  the  very  neighborhood 
of  the  first  mentioned.  If  they  would  not  invest 
the  last  penny  in  land,  and  nothmg  in  labor,  they 
would  come  as  near  to  it  as  possible.  Others  may 
be  running  too  near  the  other  extreme — paying 
too  much  for  labor  in  proportion  to  the  land  they 
cultivate ;  reclaimmg  their  waste  lands  faster  than 
is  profitable,  and  cultivating  lareer  crops  than  they 
can  afibrd ;  for  all  this  is  possible ;  and  if  any  one 
knows  of  a  well  attested  case  of  the  kind,  he  would 
do  well  to  report  it,  that  the  errant  farmer,  whose 
reclaimed  land  and  large  crops  are  likely  to  prove 
ruinous,  may  have  a  guardian  put  over  him  in  time. 

Our  fathers  paid  fifty  cents  for  a  yard  of  India 
cotton,  in  butter  at  ten  cents  a  pound ;  fifty  cents  * 
for  writing  a  dunning  letter  of  three  lines  to  them, 
in  meal  at  three  cents  a  pound ;  and  fifty  cents  for 
an  English  door-lock,  tnat  would  make  a  rogue 
laugh,  and  an  honest  man  cry,  in  cheese  at  five 
cents  a  pound,  or  less.  No  wonder  (hey  did  not 
improve  their  farms.  Their  best  way  was  to  wag 
alonff  as  easily  as  th^  could.  There  was  no  re* 
ward  for  enterprise.  The  only  wonder  is  how  they 
wagged  at  alL  If  they  could  nave  bought  a  better 
yard  of  cotton  for  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter, 
mstead  of  giving  five  pounds  for  it ;  if  they  could 
have  paid  tne  lawyer  for  his  short  epistle,  with  four 
pounds  of  meal,  instead  of  seventeen,  or  if  they 
could  have  bought  an  American  door-lock  for  some 
less  than  ten  pounds  of  cheese,  that  would  have 
kept  out  all  manner  of  roeues,  and  their  father  in- 
to the  bargain,  they  would  have  made  all  New 
England  a  ^rden  before  our  day.  Why  will  men 
manage  their  farms  now  just  as  .their  fathers  were 
compelled  to  do  under  the  policy  of  George  III. 
and  Lord  North,  and,  it  may  almost  be  said,  of 
Jefferson  and  James  Madison,  so  fiur  as  protection 
to  the  farmer  is  concerned  P  Then  it  would  not 
pay  to  employ  labor.  But  will  it  not  pay  now  P 
The  price  of  labor  is  relatively  lower  than  it  was 
then  ;  it  takes  less  produce  to  pay  a  man's  w^s, 
than  it  ever  has  since  the  fathers  landed  at  Fly- 
mouth.  Laborers  are  coming  in  upon  us,  down 
from  Canada,  over  from  Ireland,  back  from  the  hi 
West  Perhaps  you  say  they  are  ignorant  and  dis- 
honest They  are  as  honest  as  we  are,  which  is  not 
saying  very  much  for  them ;  and  they  will  work 
well,  if  you  will  tell  them  how.  It  would  seem  as 
if  divine  Providence  meant  that  New  England 
should  now  become  a  cidlivated  country.  Will 
New  England  farmers  be  true  to  themselves,  and 
to  the  old  cradle  of  American  liberty  P 

Never  has  the  encouragement  for  farmers  to  hire 
labor,  put  their  land  to  producing,  and  go  ahead, 
been  as  good  as  now.  Present  prices  may  not  hold. 
We  have  a  big  West  to  compete  with  on  the  more 
portable  items  of  produce.  It  may  not  be  two 
years  before  they  wjll  be  underselling  us  under  our 
own  noses.  But  it  is  not  probable  that  we  shall 
again  have  to  pay  five  pounds  of  butter  for  a  door- 
lock  that  none  out  a  burglar  would  be  pleased  with ; 
or  seventeen  pounds  of  veal  for  a  yard  of  India  cot- 
ton, too  light  for  any  purpose  but  for  a  millerite  to 
go  up  in,  and  not  strong  enough  to  patch  a  mouldy 
cheese  with.  If  government  should  do  its  worst, 
it  could  not  bring  back  those  times.  The  tariJQT  of 
'47  shows  no  special  favor  to  the  Arming  interest, 
and  yet,  farmers  have  had  pretty  good  times  since. 
But  how  many  farmers  have  not  profited  by  high 
prices  the  last  two  years — have  lost  the  high  prices, 
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byhavrng  nothing  to  sell?  And  whyP  Notbe- 
oaase  their  farms  could  produce  nothing,  but  be- 
cause they  were  not  worked.  The  fimner  himself 
has  labored  as  hard  as  any  one  ought,  perhaps  too 
hard,  may  have  broken  down  his  courage,  broken 
his  spirit,  and  tamed  his  enterprise  by  too  severe 
labor,  llus  is  sometimes  the  case.  JBut  what  is 
one  man  in  a  hundred  acres.  The  allies  might 
about  as  well  have  sent  one  man  to  humble  the 
MuscoYite.  He  cannot  alone  amend  his  soils ;  can- 
not make  the  bad  soils  good  ones ;  can  but  half  cul- 
tivate those  good  by  nature ;  can  gather  up  no  fer- 
tilizers by  labor,  can  buy  none,  for  he  has  nothing 
to  pay  with.  After  trrmg  all  the  year  to  do  what 
no  mortal  can — ^to  take  care  of  a  hundred  acres 
with  his  own  hands,  the  result  is,  th^t  he  has  'bro- 
ken himself  down,  and  built  up  nothing,  buildings 
no  better,  fences  no  better,  land  no  better,  and  has 
nothing  to  sell  to  make  things  better  with  next 
year.  If  he  had  cultivated  ten  acres  weU,  with  his 
own  hand,  or  if  he  had  put  (hraugh  a  hundred 
acres  with  the  help  of  four  men,  (five  men  can  do 
about  as  well  by  a  hundred  acres  as  one  can  with 
ten,)  it  would  have  been  otherwise.  In  the  first 
case,  he  might  have  had  a  little  to  sell ;  and  in  the 
latter  he  could  have  shown  an  improved  form  at 
least  Land  well  cultivated  pays  better  than  land 
run  over.  It  ia  true  that  we  **want  less  land,  or 
more  labor*' — as  true  as  it  is  that  you  can  see  the 
nose  on  a  man's  fiice,  after  he  has  swallowed  enough 
of  the  ardent  to  make  it  biggest  at  the  little  end. 

But  how  are  we  to  arrive  at  the  end  ?  Shall 
we  sell  a  part  of  the  land,  or  hire  more  labor? 
The  latter,  beyond  all  question,  if  circumstances  fa- 
vor the  enterprise.  *'A  little  farm  well  tilled,"  is 
better  in  "song"  than  in  practice.  You  cannot  af- 
ford, for  a  small  farm,  the  variety  and  excellence  of 
implements  that  are  requisite  to  a  good  and  profit- 
able production  of  crops.  The  best  implements, 
and  buildings  every  way  ample  and  convenient, 
cheapen  the  cost  of  production  in  large  farms,  but 
increase  it  in  small  ones.  The  farmer  of  a  few 
acres  must  be  content  to  creep  along  as  he  can,  to 
produce  what  he  can  at  a  higher  cost  than  his 
neighbor  on  a  large  ftirm,  and  to  live  only  by  screw- 
ing down  the  wants  of  his  family  to  the  zero  point ; 
a  course,  the  whole  tendency  of  which  ia  to  de- 
grade, instead  of  elevate — to  give  occasion  to  fools 
and  fops  to  speak  foolishly  of  it,  to  fHghten  sensi- 
ble girls  away  from  the  rank  of  farmenr  wives,  and 
to  n^e  a  certain  class  of  misses,  good  for  nothing 
but  to  be  Udien  care  of  by  their  daddies,  think 
fkrming  a  very  thmall  huUkneth. 

Tastes  and  predilections,  and  a  thousand  circum- 
stances, known  only  to  the  individual  himself,  are 
to  be  tdien  into  the  account.  It  is  not  desirable 
that  all  should  be  farmers,  for  then  there  would  be 
none  to  buy  their  produce ;  nor  that  all  who  are 
fisurmers,  should  be  great  formers,  for  then  there 
would  not  be  land  enough ;  and  besides,  some  are 
bound  to  be  small  in  any  business,  and  they  may  as 
well  be  small  formers  as  anvthing  else.  If  a  man 
has  no  relish  for  the  splenaors  of  nature ;  if  he 
prefers  brick  and  mortar  and  foetid  gutters  to  flow- 
ering landscapes,  if  his  soul  is  unattuned  to  the  mu- 
sic of  a  country  home,  if  he  feels  no  pleasure  when 
the  noble  horse  obeys  him,  when  the  sturdy  ox 
looks  wishfully  to  him  for  his  food,  and  the  whole 
tenantry  of  the  stall  rejoice  at  his  coming,  let  him 
burrough  in  the  city,  and  retail  milk  in  the  suburbs, 
or  riblK>n8  at  the  counter.    Or,  If  he  has  a  genius 


for  mechanics,  let  him  benefit  himself  and  the 
world  by  exercising  it  Or  if  his  genius  is  for  com- 
merce, let  him  plow  the  ocean,  while  others  plow 
the  land.  Both  must  be  vexed,  in  order  to  carry 
out  the  designs  of  a  beneficent  Providence  towards 
oiur  race,  u  an  individual  would  be  a  farmer,  and 
yet  loves  a  quiet  lifb,  less  land  would  of  course  suit 
him  better  tnan  more  labor.  If  he  has  little  capi- 
tal, and  has  not  the  inte^ritv  which,  in  a  farmer, 
always  afibrds  a  just  basis  for  credit,  or,  if  Eke 
some,  he  has  not  the  focultv  to  make  his  hitegrity 
known  to  an  extent  that  will  command  money  at 
reasonable  rates,  then  less  land  will  be  his  best 
course ;  for  farming  without  either  capital  or  cred- 
it is  a  bad  business,  and  will  be  worse  as  the  coun- 
try grows  older. 

But  if  a  man  is  willing  to  take  the  trouble  of  a 
business  life,  (that  of  farming  is  not  more  onerous 
than  others,)  if  he  has  money,  or  the  basis  of  a 
character  that  will  command  it  at  ordmaiy  rates ; 
if  he  has  cultivation,  as  much  as  consists  with  his 
being  a  safe  man — enough  to  prompt  him  tovigpr^ 
ous  action,  to  make  him  desirous  of  distinguisung 
himself  without  wrong^g  any  one,  if  he  has  a 
knowledge  of  his  business,  and  loves  it,  and  espec- 
ially if  he  has  what  some  have  not,  the  foculty  to 
direct  the  labors  of  others,  why  talk  to  him  about 
less  land  P  Let  him  have  a  thousand  acres.  It 
would  be  well  for  him  and  the  country  that  he 
should  have.  Not  less  land,  bnt  more  labor  is  the 
want  for  such  a  man.  "A  little  farm  well  tilled,*' 
is  just  the  thinff  for  a  farmer,  who  wishes  to  take 
life  easy,  and  barely  live.  It  is  a  fine  thing  fbr 
men  who  have  made  their  fortune,  and  want  some- 
thing; to  recreate  themselves  with,  in  order  to  en- 
joy It  the  longer.  No  amusement  is  more  innocent 
or  more  rational  Nothing  is  better  adapted  to 
prolong  lifle,  and  to  make  its  decline  happy.  But 
why  should  a  man  in  the  prime  or  meridian  of  lifo, 
whose  trade  is  farming,  ana  who  loves  his  trade,  wish 
to  be  a  little  fanner  ?  Let  him  rather  change  one 
word  in  the  old  song,  and  sa^,  "A  hig  farm  well 
tilled  give  me  f  for,  though  a  little  form  well  tilled 
ii  a  gSod  thing  in  many  cases,  better  always  than  a 

Seat  one,  baoiy  tilled,  yet  a  large  farm  well  tilled, 
e  holder  being  master  of  his  bunness,  and  willing 
to  plunge  into  it,  is  better  than  either. 


THE  LAWTOK  BLACKBERBT,  fte. 

JVVuT  RochtOe,  July  15, 185d. 
The  low  temperature  of  the  pa^  Winter  was  de- 
structive to  trees  and  plants  that  have  hitherto  sur- 
vived all  changes — ana  it  is  not  surprising  that  in 
some  localities  the  blackberry  should  be  iniured.  I 
had  several  acres  crowded  with  plants,  ana  in  tak- 
ing up  many  thousand  in  the  opring,  I  in  no  in- 
stance found  them  "killed  down  to  the  ground.'' 
The  extremities  of  the  canes  being  the  latest  growth 
of  the  season,  were  in  some  cases  killed,  but  not  be> 
low  the  point  to  which  I  recommend  cultivators  of 
these  plants  to  prune  them.  I  visited  the  grounds 
of  Messrs.  George  Seymour  &  Co.,  (which  you  have 
heretofore  described,)  to  ascertain  the  efiects  of  the 
cold  upon  their  plants,  and  from  what  I  saw,  and 
from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Seymour,  I  am  convinced 
that  under  every  vicissitude  of  climate  and  variation 
of  soils  this  blackberry  remains  true  to  the  original 
and  that  the  genuine  plants  are  more  hardy  than 
the  wild  varieties,  and  will  endure  without  nrotee- 
ticn  the  coldest  climate,  and  all  who  keep  tne  tme 
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varitietv,  unnuzedvith  seedlings  or  the  wild  up- 
right plants  which  abound  everywhere,  will  give  the 
same  testimony. 

When  the  effects  of  the  low  temperature  of  last 
Winter  began  to  be  seen  upon  our  various  hardy 
trees  and  plants,  I  took  a  stroll  of  several  miles  in 
this  neighborhood,  to  examine  them  in  different  lo* 
calities.  The  effect  upon  the  common  red  cedar  was 
very  peculiar  and  destructive,  equally  so  upon  low 
or  hieh  ground.  The  vitality  seems  not^  only  to 
have  been  destroyed,  but  the  sap  entirely  dried  out ; 
sometimes  a  single  branch,  or  the  branches  on  one 
side,  or  the  top  only,  and  sometimes  in  a  larger  ool- 
lectiony  one-half  appeared  to  be  unscathed,  and  the 
residue  totally  destroyed  or  injured  as  above  de- 
seribed.  But  the  dead  or  injured  trees  are  mingled 
in  with  the  healthy,  without  any  regard  to  the  as- 
pect or  locality.  Wm.  LAvnx)M. 
JlgriculhtnsL 


KEMOBT. 

Soft  as  rsTS  of  sunlight,  steAliag 

In  the  dying  day. 
Sweet  as  chimes  of  low  bells  pealing 

When  the  eve  fades  away ; 
Sad  as  winds  at  night,  that  moan 
ThroQgh  the  heath  o'er  mountains  1od9  ; 
Cone  the  thoughts  of  days  now  gone, 

On  manhood's  momory. 

As  the  sunbeams  from  the  heaven, 

Hide  at  eve  their  light ; 
As  the  bells  when  fades  the  even 

Peal  not  on  the  nic^t ; 
As  the  nl|^  winds  oeaia  to  si|^. 
When  the  rain  fall*  firom  the  sky, 
Pass  the  thongbtw  of  days  9011a  by. 

From  age's  namorj  I 

Tet  the  suaUgfaftln  the  moraiiig 

Forth  agahk  shall  break, 
And  the  bells  givw  sweetp-Toiaed  wanilDg 

To  the  world  to  wake. 
Soon  the  whBds  shall  fkeely  breathe 
O'er  the  mountain's  purple  heath  ■ 
But  the  past  is  lost  in  death 

He  hath  no  memory. 

JOBH  F.  Wiuia,  LL.  D. 


For  the  Nem  BngUmd  Farmtr. 

TtASTTBXSQ  IK  HILL 

The  secret  of  success,  with  the  farmer,  is  to  know 
how  to  proeure  and  apply  manure.  On  the  fertile 
prairies  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  the  planter  need 
not  trouble  himself  to  supply  food  for  his  plants. 
But  in  New  England  it  is  far  otherwise.  Without 
manuie,  nothing  good  can  be  effected.  We  may 
plow  and  sow,  but  cannot  reap.  Hence  the  impor- 
tance of  this  subject,  in  all  its  bearings,  to  the  cu^ 
tivator. 

Of  ayMng  manures,  there  are  various  modes. 
Farmer  OldaSiool  says  he  wants  the  manure  di- 
rectly underneath  the  plimt ;  therefore,  in  planting 
corn  and  potatoes,  he  ''dungs  in  the  hole." 

The  theory  and  practice  of  the  new  school  ^oes 
asainst  this  mode.  It  advocates  an  equal  dbtnbu- 
tion,  over  the  whole  sur&ce,  of  all  the  nutriment 
mtended  for  the  crops. 

We  had  supposed  this  questbn  virtually  settled ; 
that  all  ''book  farmers,"  at  last,  admitted  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  distribution  theory.  But  we  find  it 
otherwise.    In  the  Connectiout  valley^  many,  and 


we  believe  a  laige  majority  of  the  fiurmers,  will  coi^ 
tinue  in  the  ola  practice,  and  these  men  are  ready 
to  give  a  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  them. 

1.  Having  but  little  manure,  they  must  eotmxh 
mise  in  the  use  of  it  They  cannot  affi>rd  to  spade 
it  over  the  whole  ground,  they  must  manure  for 
the  crop,  and  not  ror  the  land. 

2.  The  plant  needs  artificial  stimulus  in  the  eai^ 
ly  part  of  the  season.  ^  By  placing  the  manure  in 

lie  hill,  an  impulse  is  given,  which  will  last  through 
the  whole  course. 

Not  being  convinced  by  these  considerations,  we 
will  give  our  views  of  the  matter.  In  the  growth 
of  the  plant,  the  roots  keep  pace  with  the  stalk, 
when  the  latter  is  mature,  not  an  inch  of  ground, 
within  a  distance  equal  to  the  height  of  the  stalk, 
will  be  void  of  roots  or  fibres,  sent  oi^t  in  pursuit 
of  nourishment  for  the  plant  If  there  is  nutri- 
ment within  this  range,  it  will  be  taken  up  and  ap- 
propriated, and  all  the  purposes  of  the  plant  served 
as  well  ceitainly,  as  if  the  whole  were  concentrated 
at  a  point,  answering  exactly  to  the  nadir  of  the 
tassel. 

When  the  seed  first  sends  out  its  radicle,  its 
fibres  absorb  moisture  firom  the  substances  with 
which  they  come  in  contact  If  it  is  a  shovelful  of 
manure,  they  will  revel  in  that,  for  a  time.  But 
sooii  these  porous  fibres,  these  rootlets,  become 
roots  and  take  on  a  woody  structure,  which  fita 
them  to  sustain  the  stalk  with  its  burden. 

These  roots,  or  this  portion  of  the  roots,  no  lon- 
ger contain  absorbent  vessels}  and  moisture  and 
nourishment  must  be  obtained,  if  at  all,  from  abroad* 
A  Shanghai  rooster  would  be  Mmewhat  discommo- 
ded by  naving  his  feed  placed  cUrectly  under  his  feet 
Not  less  so  would  the  plant  be,  which  has  not,  like 
the  fowl,  the  power  of  locomotion.  Then  to  con- 
centrate all  the  nutriment  designed  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  plant  about  the  roots,  in  its  in- 
fimcy,  seems  to  me  much  like  giving  to  a  horse  in 
the  morning  all  the  sprain  intended  for  the  day. 
Better*let  it  be  administered  as  needed. 

Manured  in  the  hill,  the  plant  is  unduly  stimtf 
lated,  during  the  first  of  the  season.  Consequently 
it  lays  out  more  work  than  it  can  perform.  When 
reanng  time  comes,  the  strength  of^the  plant  is  ex- 
hausted, or  what  is  equivalent  to  it  The  absorb- 
ents have  wandered  into  a  region,  where  there  it 
no  nutriment,  consequently  stalks  are  abundant^ 
but  ears  are  few.  Furthermore,  in  manuring,  re- 
gard should  be  had  to  the  land,  to  the  future  crops. 
Slanurin^  for  the  crops  alone  is  ruinous  nolicy,  im- 
poverishmg  alike  to  the  soil  and  the  tiiier. 

The  teamster,  who  administers  stimulating  drinks 
and  a  goad  to  his  horse,  may  secure  more  labor  for 
a  few  hours,  but  many  days  of  rest  and  good  feed- 
ing will  be  required  to  make  good  .what  he  has 
lost 

On  a  piece  of  land  that  has  recently  come  into 
my  possession,  which  was  in  rye  last  season,  and 
com  the  year  before,  the  place  of  the  hill  may  be 
pointed  out,  as  easily  as  if  the  com  were  now  stand- 
mg.  Where  the  hills  were  is  grass,  elsewhere  none. 
Is  that  good  &rming?  Muchuke  the  policy  of  him, 
who  fed  his  pig  one  day,  and  fasted  nim  the  next 
because  he  liked  a  <*str«ik  of  &t,  and  a  streak  of 
lean." 

In  the  use  of  mineral  fertilizers,  it  may  be  advi^ 
able,  in  some  cases,  to  make  application  directly  to 
the  roots  of  die  plants,  but  animal  and  vegetable 
manuxesi  and  aU  composts,  I  think,  should  be  dis- 
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tributed  over  Uie  whole  pround,  and  eyery  fiurmer 
who  once  makes  a  fair  trial  of  the  spading  process, 
will  never  again  enga^  in  '^donging  in  the  hole"  his 
corn  any  more  than  his  fence  posts.  H. 


Per  ihe  New  England  Farmer. 

THE  SWALLOW  FAMILT-No.  3. 

BT  LEAin)ER  WETHERELL. 

Tlie  next  species  of  this  interesting  &mily  is  the 

Seen-blue  or  white  bellied  swallow,  Hirundo  bico- 
%  not  very  numerous  over  the  State.  It  selects 
hollow  trees,  blue-bird  and  martin  boxes,  for  its 
place  for  a  nest,  which  is  constructed  of  dry  grass 
chiefly,  being  lined  with  feathers  or  soft  matetial. 
It  is  rather  quarrelsome  in  its  habits — does  not  live 
on  friendly  terms  with  the  bam  swallow,  frequent- 
ly attacking  it  and  taking  possession  of  its  nest. 
Audubon  says  it  winters  in  Louisiana,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  lakes  and  marshes  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  State.  It  feeds  like  the  other  swal- 
lows on  insects  taken  on  the  wing.  Their  note  is 
a  sort  of  gutoral  chatter.  They  appear  about  the 
time  of  the  barn  swallows,  and  are  very  numerous 
about  the  marshes  and  southern  shores  of  Long 
Island,  where  they  are  taken  by  thousands  and  sent 
to  market,  being  considered,  by  gourmands,  equal 
to  snipe*  They  feed  on  wax-berry,  called  bay-ber- 
ry also,  before  their  departure,  which  is  about  the 
first  of  September,  and  oecome  exceedingly  tax.  It 
ranges  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  60th  degree 
of  north  latitude. 

The  bank  swallow,  sometimes  called  the  sand 
martin,  Hirundo  riporiaf  is  gregarious  in  its  habits, 
like  the  clifT  swallow.  They  are  usually  found  oon- 
eregating  wherever  suitable  places  for  nesting  are 
found.  Sandbanks  along  river  oanks,or  where  excava- 
tions have  been  made,  are  places  selected  for  breed- 
ing. Thev  commence  two  or  three  feet  below  the  sur* 
&ce,  ana  penetrate  from  two  to  four  feet,  rising  a 
little  from  a  horizontal  line, as  if  the;^  knew  how  to 
keep  out  the  water.  At  the  extrenuty  of  this  hole, 
which  is  rounded  out  for  it,  the  nest  is  built  of  dry 
grass^  lined  with  feathers.  Audubon  says  he  has 
known  one  of  these  excavations  made,  and  the  nest 
built  in  four  days,  and  an  egg  laid  on  the  morning 
of  the  fifth  day.  This  ix^cates  great  industry. 
Their  note  is  a  feeble  twitter.  They  are  ver^  plen- 
ty on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  Ohio  andMississippL 
They  have  been  traced  as  far  north  as  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Mackenzie,  68th  degree  of  north  latitude, 
where  thousands  were  seen  on  the  Fourth  of  July. 
Wilson  says  he  has  examined  hundreds  of  these 
holes  in  the  winter  months,  but  never  found  a  sin- 
gle swallow,  living  or  torpid. 

Audubon  says  he  was  deliehted,  in  the  wmter  of 
1831,  in  seeing  thousands  of  these  swallows  skim- 
ming over  the  waters,  and  along  the  rivers  and  in- 
lets of  East  Florida.  He  also  saw  a  few  barn  and 
white-bellied  swallows,  though  fewer  than  about 
New  Orleans.  The  bank  swallow  is  common  on 
the  western  coast  of  North  America.  The  flight 
of  this  swallow  is  exceedingly  {graceful,  light,  firm, 
and  of  a  long  continuance.  It  is  said  by  Audubon 
that  they  alight  less  frequently  to  rest  than  any 
other  species  of  known  birds.  Like  all  other  swal- 
lows, they  drink  and  bathe  on  the  wing.  Th^flap 
their  wings  less  frec^uently  than  any  other  of  the 
land  birds.  **The  wings  act  on  the  hinge  formed 
by  the  carpel  joint,  opening  and  closing  like  the 


blades  of  scissors."  In  the  summer,  they  rdost  in 
the  holes  made  for  their  nests.  In  Florida  they 
roost  among  the  tall  grass.  When  migrating  north* 
ward,  they  go  in  pairs,  like  the  bam  swallows.  In 
preparing  for  the  nest,  both  sexes,  like  the  wood- 
pecks,  work  at  excavating.  They  lay  from  five  to 
seven  eggs.  Both  sexes  sit  alternately  'on  the  eggs, 
and  engaffe  in  feeding  the  young.  Audubon  remanLt 
that  the  bank  swallow  of  Europe  and  America  are 
identical. 

The  species  called  rou^h-vKnged  swallovrs,  ISr- 
vndo  serrwennia,  resembhng  the  bank-swallow,  was 
discoverea  in  Charlestoni  S.  C,  by  the  Rev.  John 
Bachman,  a  name  well  known  to  students  of  natural 
history ,who  sent  four  eggs  to  Audubon  with  a  letter 
containing  the  followine  remaiks : — *n^wo  pairs  of 
swallows,  resembling  £e  sand-martin,  have  built 
their  nests  for  two  years  in  succession  in  the  walls 
of  an  unfinished  bnck  house  at  Charleston,  in  the 
holes  where  the  scafibldings  had  been  placed.  It 
is  believed  here  that  there  are  two  species  of  these 
birds."  This  species  is  not  fibred  in  Audubon's 
great  work.  He  thinks  they  inhabit  the  country 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Columbia.  Little  is  known  of  its  habits  by  orni- 
thologists. 

The  purple  martin,  J9imiu/o purpurea,  is  the  most 
redoubtable  of  the  swallow  family,  as  is  well  known 
to  all  observers  of  birds  and  their  habits.  Tradi- 
tion says  that  it  was  not  seen  in  New  England  un- 
til about  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  It  was  com- 
mon  in  New  Jersey  in  1749,  as  mentioned  by  Kalm, 
the  naturalist  This  species  of  the  swallow  familv 
seems  to  be  on  the  greatest  terms  of  intimacy  with 
man  of  any  of  the  bird  tribes.  This  seems  to  be 
natural,  for  so  great  favorites  are  they  conndered, 
that  houses  are  built  especially  to  furnish  them  a 
home  during  their  fashionable  northern  tour,  to 
spend  the  summer.  This  is  done  also  by  those  liv- 
ing in  more  southern  latitudes.  The  slave  and  the 
Indian  put  up  a  calabash,  or  cane  pole,  at  the  cabin 
door,  to  furnish  an  abidine  place  for  the  martins, 
for  they  are  neat  insect-destroyers.  They  are  a 
little  disposedto  ^sip,  and  have  even  been  seen 
looking  mto  the  vinndows,  as  if  to  discover  what's 
goinf  on  within.  Whether  this  habit  is  natural  or 
acquired  from  their  living  in  proximitr  with  mftn, 
is  not  fully  settled  by  naturalists.  The  martins 
formerly  bmlt  their  nests  in  hollow  trees,  like  oth- 
ers of  their  kindred. 

Judge  Henry,  of  Pennsylvania,  gives  some  very 
interesting  hats  in  the  Mstory  of  the  martins.  He 
says  they  are  named  as  common  in  Chili,  South 
America,  and  may  be  undoubtedly  traced  as  far 
south  as  Terra  del  Fuego }  and  north  as  fiir  as  the 
60th  degree,  where  Heame  s^aks  of  having  seen 
them.  He  relates  the  fbllowing  anecdote  iirastm- 
tive  of  their  habits :  "In  1800  I  removed  from 
Lancaster  to  a  farm,  a  few  miles  from  Harrisburg. 
Knowing  the  benefits  to  a  farmer  by  having  the 
martins  about,  in  preventing  the  depredations  of 
eagles,  hawks  and  crows,  I  provided  a  large  box 
and  put  it  up  in  the  falL  Near,  and  about  the  house 
were  many  iruit  trees  and  much  shrubbery — a  fit 
abode  for  the  feathered  sonf^ters  whioh  were  always 
welcomed.  About  the  middle  of  February  toe 
blue-birds  came,  and  three  nairs  took  possession  of 
the  nest  About  the  16tn  of  May  the  martins 
came,  and  a  war  was  waged.  Though  the  box  was 
built  for  Ihe  martins,  the  blue-birds  claimed  it  by 
ri§^  of  possesBumt  or  pre-emptioii|  as  the  westsf* 
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squatter  would  say, and  were  Tictorious.  The  mar- 
tiDB  regularly  visited  the  box  on  the  middle  of  May 
for  eight  Buccessive  years,  but  always  found  it  in 
possession  of  the  blue-birds.  That  beautiful  bird 
18,  however,  furnished  with  lodgings  not  very  dis- 
tant from  my  bed  head.  Their  notes  seem  discoi^ 
dant,  but  to  me  they  are  pleasing.  The  industri- 
ous farmers  and  mechanics  would  do  well  to  have 
boxes  fixed  near  the  apartments  of  their  drowsy 
laborers.  Just  at  the  approach  of  dawn  the  mar- 
tins begin  to  sing,  and  tnen  rest  a  little  until  twi- 
light is  broken.  An  animated  and  incessant  clat- 
tering now  ensues,  sufifioient  to  arouse  the  most 
sleepy  persons.  Chanticleer  is  not  their  superior 
in  this  beneficial  qualification,  and  far  infenor  in 
annoying  birds  of  prey. 

The  martin  differs  from  his  kindred  in  the  kind 
of  insects  selected  for  food.  Wasps,  bees,  large 
beetles,  seem  his  favorite  game,  says  Wilson.  They 
appear  from  the  20th  of  April  to  the  1st  of  May. 
Tney  leave  for  the  South  about  the  20th  of  Aug- 
ust, says  Audubon,  confirmed  by  observation.  Their 
habits  in  preparation  for  this  are  so  similar  to  those 
of  the  bam  and  cliff  swallows  that  they  need  not 
be  here  repeated.  But  if  they  hfoemate — if  these 
half  domesticated  birds  descend  to  the  bottom  of 
lakes  and  ponds  and  mud-lioles,  and  there  remain 
in  a  state  of  torpidity,  those  about  Hudson  Bay, 
where  they  do  not  appear  until  May,  and  leave  or 
disappear  about  the  1st  of  August,  must  have  a 
long  nap— say  some  eight  or  nine  months,  in  those 
frozen  regions.  How  do  the  advocates  of  this  ab- 
surd doctrine  account  for  the  fact,  that  the  martins, 
like  others  of  the  swallow  family,  are  observed  and 
traced,  both  north  and  south,  on  their  migratory 
journeys  ? 

For  tki  New  Jgngland  Farmtr, 

"IBISH"'  POTATOES. 

Wh^  is  the  term  ''Irish"  applied  to  the  potato, 
which  is  notoriously  a  "native  .^erican  ?"  I  don't 
leooUeot  ever  to  have  seen  the  question  answered, 
but  it  is  probably  owing  to  the  manner  of  its  in- 
troduction into  this  part  of  America.  To  get  at 
(he  whole  story  we  must  go  back  some  two  or  three 
hundred  years,  and  turn  to  the  history  of  England. 

Ireland  was  subjugated  to  the  English  throne  by 
Elizabeth,  but  the  ^ore  difficult  task  of  electing 
the  inhabitants  from  the  degradation  of  semi-bar* 
baiism  and  jreconciling  them  to.  the  reatrainta  of 
law  and  habits  of  industry,  devolved  upon  the 
''Vijrffin  Queen V  successor,  James  the  first  Thoiigh 
this  Scotch  successor  compared  rather  poorly  as  a 
sovereign,  with  Elizabeth,  still  his  pohcy  toward 
Ireland  was  wise  and  successfuL  Immense  por- 
tions of  the  north  of  Ireland  had  become  forfeited 
to  the  crown,  and  in  order  to  introduce  the  arts  of 
civilization  and  prosperity,  a  company  was  formed 
in  London  for  toe  purpose  of  planting  colonies  on 
the  crown  lauds  of  Ireland.  Amon^  the  colonies 
sent  out.  was  one  of  Scotch  presbytenans,  who  were 
legarded  with  especial  favor  by  James,  They  set- 
tled near  the  town  of  Londonderry,  and  by  their  fru- 
gality, industry  and  enterprise,  they  soon  surround- 
ed themselves  with  all  the  blessings  and  com  carts 
of  prosperity  and  thrift.  But  under  Charles  the 
First,  and  afterward  under  James  the  Second*  Oa- 
tholiciem  gained  the  ascendancy,  and  Protestant 
pro5{)erity  was  at  an  end.  Anarchy  and  rapine  were 
abroad,  and  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that 


protestantism  held  a  foothold  in  Ireland.  The 
siege  of  Londonderry  has  hardly  a  parallel  in  his- 
tory. After  the  overthrow  of  the  Catholic  power 
by  William  of  Orange,  the  descendants  of  the 
Scotch  colonists  ahnost  unanimously  determined 
not  to  remain  where  they  had  suffered  so  much, 
and  abandoning  Ireland,  they  set  sail  in  five  ships 
for  America.^  On  the  14th  of  October,  1718,  one 
hundred  families  of  them  landed  in  Boston.  Sev- 
entjr  other  fiimilies  landed  at  Casco,  on  the  coast  of 
Mame.  Though  a  township  was  granted  to  the 
emigrants  by  uie  General  Court  of  MassachusetUi, 
by  whom  the  character  of  the  emigrants  was  prob- 
aoly  understood,  still  the  colonists  generally  knew 
no  difference  between  these  and  others  firom  Ire- 
land, and  called  them  all  ^^hish,"  an  epithet  which 
was  particularly  odious  to  these  emigrants.  They 
finally  selected  as  the  location  of  their  grant,  a 
township  above  Haverhill,  now  within  the  limits  of 
New  Hampshire,  then  known  as  Nutfleld,  but  which 
the  emigrants  changed  to  Londonderry,  after  the 
name  of  the  place  where  many  of  them  had  lived 
in  Ireland,  and  where  some  of  them  had  suffered 
all  the  horrors  of  a  most  terrible  siege. 

It  was  these  Scotch  Irish  emigrants  that  intro- 
duced the  cultivation  of  potatoes  into  this  country, 
and  from  them,  probably,  obtained  the  prefix 
"Irish."  The  fiist  potatoes  ever  cultivated  here 
were  planted  in  the  garden  of  Nathaniel  Walker, 
in  Andover,  of  this  State.* 

Very  truly  yours,  Ighabod  Hoe. 


«  8far  Belknap^  Hilt  N.H.,  p.  108,  inann«r>t««aoii. 


Incbeased  DcRATiQEf  OF  LiFE. — FrdfenoT  Bu* 

chanan,  in  an  lecture  before  the  Meehanicsf  Insti- 
tute of  Cincinnati,  makes  the  following  observationi^ 
upon  the  average  duration  of  life,  the  effect  in  part 
of-  the  improvements  in  medical  science.  He  says 
that  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  one- 
half  of  all  that  were  bom  died  under  five  years  of 
age,  and  the  average  longevity  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation  was  but  18  years.  In  the  17th  century,  one- 
half  of  the  population  died  under  twelve.  But  in 
the  first  sixty  years  of  the  18th  century,  one-half 
of  the  population  lived  over  27  years.  In  the  lat- 
ter forty  years,  one-half  exceeded  thirt}'-two  years 
of  age.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  centur} , 
one-half  exceeded  forty  years,  and  from  1838  to 
1845  one-half  exceeded  forty-three.  The  averagt- 
longevity  at  these  suoceBsive  periods  has  been  iu- 
creased  from  18  years  hi  the  16th  century,  up  to 
43.7  by  our  last  reports. 

Affles  fx>b  Exfobt. — Owing  to  the  &ilure  of 
the  apple  crop  in  Europe,  there  is  a  large  demand 
here  for  exportation,  and  at  least  10,000  barrels  of 
Newtown  pippins,  embracing  the- best  of  the  cro{s 
will  be  sent  out  this  fall.  One  firm  here  has  al- 
ready contracts  for  England  to  the  amount  of  6,00o 
barrels.  This  variety  of  apples  has  the  preference 
over  all  others,  though  Baldwins  and  RussettB  are 
exported  to  some  extent.  Shipments  this  year  have 
commenced  early;  and  all  tne  first  quality  fru'.i 
received  in  this  market  up  to  the  1st  of  Decembei , 
of  the  varieties  mentioned,  will  be  readily  pur- 
chased, to  stDd'0&— Al  F.  Jawmal  of  Commerce. 


The  fall  of  rain  in  England  the  last  week  i:i 
September,  was  greater  tlian  in  taxj  corresponding 
period  for  fourteen  years. 


KBW  EHQLAND  FARHBK. 


A  BISE-HILL  OOrTAGE, 


We  pretent  this  week  another  of  the  betutifii]  de- 
Mgna  of  Hbmx.  Qerekiid  end  Baokna  Brothen,  of 
New  York.  They  ouinot  fbil  to  afbrd  important 
ni^eriioiu  to  taaaj  yiho  are  ^Mut  to  buUd  in  the 
extennTe  drole  of  out  readen. 

"Ourieoondhni-nde  plan  u  meant  for  a  poiitii... 
below  the  road.  The  principal  front  i«  therefore 
(ID  the  higher  aide.  Such  a  cituation  ha«  uwiolly 
less  of  descent  and  ahruplnea*  than  thoae  to  which 
the  fonner  design  ia  Buited,  Gentle  swell*  bj  some 
valley  tide,  or  on  the  outer  margin  of  a  plain,  often 
furoiah  litea  will  adapted  to  thia  plan. 

The  internal  arraMjenient,  aa  BQown  by  the  pUo, 
needa  but  little  eipunation.  The  windows  open- 
ing on  the  Tetandali  and  an  the  small  balcony  at 
the  end,  are  long,  and  are  hung  on  hinges.    The 


FBDtCIPAL  FLOOR  PUK. 


basement  hut  A)eIcellaT,P,aT^etBbleceIIar,Vr, 
a  eloaet,  C,  and  the  important  rooms,  L  R,  and 
""      In  the  attic  plan  there  are  four  bedroomi  and 

C'  ueta.  These  roomi  are  ten  feet  high  in 
part,  bnt  two  teel  and  nine  inchea  at 
iSet  «  rendt  which  ia  dne  to  the  lower  pitched 
roof  The  alaira  are  of  a  oompaot  fbrm,  and  occu- 
py bnt  little  space. 

The  ponliaa  of  the  upper  Sight  daterminea  that 
of  the  lower,  and  makea  neoeasary  the  rceeaa  in 
the  stone  wsill  aa  ihown  1^  the  Maement  plan. 
Where  so  close  a  oaleulation  ia  required,  aa  in  tbie 
case,  a  small  attention  in  one  part  of  a  ttureaae 
without  a  correaponding  change  In  aome  other,  may 
jntt  spoil  the  whole  thing.  Indeed,  few  dtangea  in 
a  plan  are  safe,  or  lihery  to  be  snoceaifbl,  .onleaa 
they  are  contidered  with  tntnnte  and  jndidoni  ref- 
erence to  their  bearing  on  every  other  part ;  and 
this  is  about  equal  to  oiigina]  planning — a  thing 
more  eaaly  talked  of  than  done.  This  pdnt  haa 
been  alluded  to  already,  but  it  is  so  important  that 

a  Tenture  to  give  line  mxm  Hne. 

The  pontion,  on  the  whole,  most  eligible  tor  tfais 
honae  la  one  in  which  its  shaded  side  should  face 
tlie  weat,  and  its  parlor  windows  look  out  upon  the 
south.  Tb«  road  might  wmd  round  its  aonthem 
end,  with  a  nitheient  space  between  flar  shnibbery 
and  lawn,  while  the  garden  might  stretch  down  to- 
ward the  Tale. 

Upright  boarding  is  the  proper  ooTering  (br  the 
ndea  of  this  bnildiog,  tfaowh  clapboarda  might  be 
nsed,  if  apeeiBliT  preferreo.  But  then  are  tome 
ibjectiona  to  this  once  almost  universal  mode  of 
corering  wooden  walla,  and  we  may  aa  well  state 
them  here. 

in  the  first  place,  clapboarda  form  a  sort  of  hta- 
iaonlal  ruling,  and  it  is  a  well-known  effect  of  aneh 
raliog  that  It  shortena  and  flattena,  to  the  eye,  the 
nirhcea  on  which  it  it  laid.  Now  thia  remit  is  di- 
rectly the  rererae  of  what  ia  cAen  hitended,  and 
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BASEMENT  PLAN. 

iix>ttld  Still  oftener  be  aimed  at  in  axchitectuial  de- 
ngna. 

The  second  objection  is  connected  with  questions 
of  li^ht  and  shade.  The  strefigth  and  character  of 
a  building  depend  almost  whmly  on  the  shadows 
which  are  thrown  upon  its  surface  by  proiecting 
members.  A  structure  without  projections  nas  no 
character  at  all.  It  is  blank  ana  meaningless,  just 
as  a  human  face  would  be  without  lips  and  nose 
and  eyebrows.  The  horizontal  ruling  of  the  clap- 
boards, being  itself  a  species  of  shading,  not  unlike 


the  parallel  lines  of  an  engraving,  oannot  but  weak- 
en tne  power  of  the  other  sha£>wsy — ^thns  impair^ 
ing,  if  not  neutralising,  (his  part  of  the  effect  in- 
tended by  projecting  eaves,  canopies,  and  sills. 

A  thira  objection  to  clapboaros  rests  on  the  &ot, 
that  when  they  are  usedftne  trimmings  are  first  at- 
tached and  the  boards  then  fitted  to  them*  This 
increases  the  expense,  as  well  as  the  chances  of  im- 
perfect work.  The  reverse  happens  with  plain 
boarding.  The  first  cost  of  thm  dapboaros  is 
about  the  same  as  diat  of  thick  upright  boarding 
without  battens.  In  durability  and  warmth  the 
former  Is  decidedly  inferior. 

To  balanoe  all  this  the  dapboard  possesses  one 
advantage,  and  that  is  the  power  denved  firom  old 
habits  and  early  associations.  But  this  power  is 
growing  weaker  every  day. 

Heignt  of  basement,  7  feet.  Main  story,  8  feet  6 
inches.    Cost,  as  in  the  last  design,  $1,375." 


Imfobtamt,  if  Trub* — To  9eewt  from  eaUU 
fnale  or  female  progeny  at  wUL — ^According  to  an 
article  in  the  Annals  of  the  Luxemburg  Agricultu- 
ral Society,  oommnnieatsd  by  a  Belgiui  fkrmer,  a 
h«fer  calf  is  invariably  produced  when  the  cow  is 
pot  to  bull  before  miUung,  and  a  male  calf  when 
the  cow  is  put  to  bull  just  after  she  has  been  thor- 
oo^ly  milked.  The  author  of  this  statement 
claims  to  have  confirmed  its  accuracy  by  four  years 
experience,  and  asserts  that  the  plan  has  succeed- 
ed beyond  all  expectation.  Cows,  which  previously 
had  l)ome  only  male  calves,  and  that  for  four  or 
five  years,  gave  heifer  calves  by  the  above  treat- 
ment.   Give  it  a  triaL — Omnlry  GenUeman, 

Remarks. — ^This  has  long  been  stated  by  Mr. 
French,  of  Bralntree,  this  State,  who  raises  some 
of  the  finest  cattle  among  us,  and  who  is  a  careful 
observer  of  this  and  similar  phenomena. 


For  tkB  New  JBngland  Farmer, 

PORTRAITS  FROM  THE  FIELD  AHB 
FARK-YARD. 

BT    WILSON    FLAQO. 

No.  6— TAB  WOOD  THRUSH,  (Tsrdm  Mdodn.J 

**Hoftt  muBloal*  Aost  melsneiioljr.*'— Jlfatoi. 

The  wood  thrush  Is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
songsters  of  the  American  forest  He  is  about  the 
size  of  a  blue-bird,  and  resembles  in  plumage  the 
red  thrush,  except  that  the  brown  of  his  back  is  light- 
er and  slightly  tinged  with  olive.  He  arrives  early 
in  May,  and  is  first  heard  to  sing  during  some  part 
of  the  second  week  of  that  month,  about  the  same 
time  with  the  bobolink  and  the  golden  robin.  Un- 
like them,  he  is  not  one  of  our  fitmiliar  birds ;  and 
unless  our  dweUins^house  is  in  close  proximity  to 
a  wild  wood,  we  should  never  hear  his  voice  from 
our  doors  and  windows.  He  sings  neither  in  the 
park  nor  in  the  garden ;  he  shuns  the  exhibitions 
of  art,  and  reserves  his  wild  notes  for  the  ears  ef 
those  who  frequent  the  inner  sanctuary  of  the  groves. 
All  who  have  once  become  familiar  with  his  song 
await  hk  arrival  with  impatience,  and  take  note  of 
his  silence  in  midsummer  with  regret  Until  this 
little  bird  has  arrived,  I  alwavs  feel  as  an  audience 
do  at  a  concert,  before  the  cnief  singer  has  made 
her  appearance,  while  the  other  performers  are 
vainly  endeavoring  to  soothe  them  by  their  inferior 
strains. 

^  This  bird  is  more  retiring  than  any  other  sinang 
bird,  except  the  hermit-thrush,  being  heard  only  in 
deep  wooas  that  remain  in  their  primitive  state, 
and  usually  in  the  vicinity  of  a  pond  or  a  stream. 
Here,  where  few  other  birds  are  in  the  habit  of  sing- 
ing, he  pours  forth  his  brilliant  and  melancholy 
strains  with  a  peculiar  cadence,  and  fills  the  whole 
forest  with  sound.  It  seems  as  if  the  echoes  were 
delighted  with  his  notes,  and  took  pleasure  in  pass- 
ing them  round,  with  multiplied  reTerberations.  I 
am  confident  this  bird  refiains  from  singing,  when 
others  are  the  most  vociferous,  from  the  pleasure 
he  feels,  either  in  listening  to  his  own  notes,  or  to 
the  melodious  responses  which  others  of  his  own 
kindred  ^repeat  in  difierent  parts  of  the  wood. 
Hence  he  cnooses  the  early  evening  for  his  vocal 
hoiur,  when  the  little  chattering  birds  are  mostly  d* 
lent,  that  their  voices  may  not  clash  witli  his  more 
harmonious  lays.  At  this  hour,  during  a  period  of 
about  nine  weeks,  he  charms  the  evening  with  his 
strains,  and  often  prolongs  them  in  still  weather  till 
after  dark,  and  wnispers  them  sweetly  into  the  ear 
of  night 

No  other  bird  of  his  size  has  more  strength  of 
voice;  but  his  song,  though  loud,  is  modulated 
with  such  a  sweet  and  fiowing  cadence,  that  it  comes 
to  the  ear  with  all  the  mellowness  of  the  softest 
music  It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  his  song. 
It  seems  at  first  to  be  vranting  in  variety.  I  was 
lon^  of  this  opinion ;  though  1  was  puzzled  to  ex- 
plain, on  this  ground,  its  pleasing  ana  extraordina- 
ry effect  upon  the  mind  of  the  listener.  The  song 
of  the  wood  thrush  oonsiBts  of  five  distinct  strains 
or  bars.  By  carefully  analyzing  these  notes,  I  think 
I  have  ascertuned  that  the  whole  series  has  a  com- 
pass of  about  two  octaves.  They  might  perhaps  be 
represented  on  the  musical  sta£  by  commencing 
the  first  strain  on  D  above  the  staff,  and  running 
down  with  a  series  of  rapid  notes  to  G,  one-fifth  be- 
low ;  the  second,  third,  fourth  and  fifth  strains  are 
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repetitions  of  the  first,  except  that  each  is  two  or 
three  tones  lower  than  the  preceding,  the  last  aid- 
ing at  least  two  octayes  lower  than  the  commen- 
cing note  of  the  song. 

Were  one  to  attempt  to  perform  these  notes 
with  a  whistle  adapted  to  the  purpose,  he  would 
probably  fail,  ham  tbe  imposslbihty.of  imitating  the 
peculiar  trilling  sound  which  the  bird  makes,  espec- 
ially at  the  conclusion  of  eachstndn.  The  whole  is 
warbled  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  upon  the  ear 
the  effect  of  harmony.  It  seems  as  if  one  heard 
two  or  three  concordant  notes  at  the  same  moment. 
I  ha?e  never  noticed  this  effect  in  the  song  of  any 
other  bird.  I  should  judge  that  it  might  be  pro- 
duced by  the  rapid  descent  from  the  commencing 
note  of  ms  strain,  to  the  last  note  a  fifth  below,  the 
latter  being  distjnctlv  heard,  simultaneously  with 
the  reverberation  of  tne  first  note. 

Another  remarkable  quality  of  his  song  is  the 
union  of  brilliancy  and  plaihtiveness.  The  first  ef- 
fect is  produced  by  the  commencing  notes  of  each 
strain,  which  are  sudden  and  on  a  high  key ;  the 
second  by  the  graceful  chromatic  slide  to  a  fifth  be- 
low, mth  a  termination  that  is  inimitable  and  ex- 
ceedingly solemn.  I  have  sometimes  thought  that 
a  part  of  the  delightful  effect  of  these  notes  might 
be  attributable  to  the  deep  woods  in  which  they  are 
uttered.  But  I  have  occasionally  heard  them,  while 
the  bird  was  singing  from  a  solitary  tree  in  an  open 
field,  where  they  were  equally  pleasing  and  impres- 
sive. I  am  not  peculiar  in  my  admiration  of  this 
little  bird.  Auduoon  declares  his  preference  for  it, 
and  considers  it  the  finest  singer  of  the  groves ; 
and  I  have  observed  that  people  who  are  strangers 
to  the  woods,  and  to  the  notes  of  birds,  are  always 
attracted  by  the  song  of  the  wood  thrush. 

In  my  early  days,  when  I  was  at  school,  I  board- 
ed in  a  nouse  adjoining  a  grove  that  was  vocal  with 
wood  thrushes ;  and  it  was  there  I  learned  to  love 
that  song  more  than  any  other  sound  in  nature,  and 
above  the  finest  strains  of  artificial  music.  Bince 
that  time  I  have  lived  in  town,  apart  irom  these 
sylvan  solitudes,  which  I  have  visited  only  during 
my  hours  of  leisure.  But  I  have  seldom  failed  on 
each  returning  year,  to  make  frequent  visits  to  the 
wood,  to  listen  to  these  notes,  wnich  caifse  a  full 
half  of  the  pleasure  I  derive  from  a  summer  walk. 
If  on  any  year,  I  &il  to  hear  the  song  of  the  wood 
thrush,  I  feel  a  sense  of  regret,  as  when  I  have 
missed  an  opportunity  to  see  an  absent  friend,  dur- 
ing a  periomcal  visit. 

For  a  year  past,  I  have  lived  near  a  grove  that 
is  frequented  oy  wood  thrushes,  and  in  May  I  of- 
ten walk  to  this  wood  in  the  evening  to  listen  to 
their  concerts.  I  was  ill  and  confined  at  home  dur- 
ing all  the  month  of  June,  and  did  not  go  abroad 
until  near  the  middle  of  July.  At  length  I  took 
one  of  my  accustomed  walks,  and  listened  for  the 
notes  of  we  wood  thrush.  As  I  looked  around  I 
perceived  that  the  wild  roses  had  mostly  dropped 
from  their  stems ;  the  asclepias  and  the  red  sum- 
mer lilies  were  in  bloom,  and  on  all  sides  were  the 
evidences  that  the  time  of  the  singing  birds  was 
drawing  near  to  a  close,  I  listened  and  waited, 
long ;  out  his  voice  was  not  to  be  heard.  The 
sweetest  singer  of  the  groves,  the  philomel  of  our 
pleasant  summer  evenings  was  silent,  and  a  sadness 
seemed  to  pervaSe  all  the  woodland  solitude.  The 
ground-robm  still  uttered  his  monotonous  ditty,  the 
^rass^finch  sang  his  familiar  notes  from  the  ^nces 
.n  the  mowing  fields,  and  the  little  wood-narrow. 


with  his  delightful  pensive  warble,  was  more  vooal 
than  ever  in  the  wild  whortlebeny  pastures.  But 
not  all  these  could  compensate  for  the  silence  of 
the  woodthrush.  When!  perceived  that  this  little 
bird  was  silent,  I  felt  more  keenly  sensible  of  the 
time  I  had  lost  by  my  illness,  and  of  the  rapid  flight 
of  the  pleasant  summer  months. 

As  may  be  inferred  by  the  reader,  the  wood  thruah 
is  not  one  of  our  latest  sbgers.  ffis  notes  are  not 
often  heard  after  the  middle  of  July,  though  the 
hermit  throsh,  an  allied  spedes,  sometimes  sin^ft 
as  late  as  the  middle  of  August  The  notes  of  tfaia 
bird  are  hardly  less  remaiiable  than  those  of  the 
wood  thrush ;  and  they  would  undoubtedly  produce 
as  powerful  an  effect  upon  the  listener,  were  it  not 
for  the  long  pauses  between  the  different  stzaina, 
which  if  they  followed  each  other  immediately, 
would  be  unnvalied  by  the  notes  of  any  bird  in  ex- 
istence. But  I  must  reserve  the  henmt  thmah  for 
another  sketch. 

JVbfe. — I  have  seldom  read  any  thing  with  eo 
much  pleasure  as  the  communication  of  l^u.  Charles 
S.  Paine,  respecting  certain  peculiarities  in  the  sink- 
ing habits  of  the  song-tparrow.  I  think  he  is  truly 
entitled  to  the  reputation  of  a  discoverer ;  for  it  ia 
not  probable  that  tbe  hoi  which  he  stated  has  been 
observed  by  any  other  person.  I  have  always  no- 
ticed that  the  Bong-<sparrow  varied  his  noteie,  but 
never  suspected  that  he  aang  through  a  regular  se- 
ries of  variations.  Since  I  read  m.  Paine's  com- 
munication, I  have  made  an  attempt  to  transcribe 
the  notes  of  this  bird  upon  the  musical  staff,  and 
have  made  out  five  distmct  tones,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  I  shall  succeed  in  oompleting  the  seven.  I 
have  tested  the  truth  of  Bir.T.'s  assertion  to  my 
own  satisfaction;  and  while  making  my  observa- 
tions, I  was  surprised  at  the  near  approach  in  tlie 
notes  of  the  song-sparrow  to  aoeuracv  in  time^  and 
in  musical  intervals.  It  seems  to  me  tnat  his  striuns 
are  mostly  in  triple  time,  a  few  in  common  time, 
with  an  occasional  blending  of  both*  The  song  con- 
sists usually  of  four  sttams,  occasionally  lengthened 
to  five,  while  the  song  is  freonently  terminated  at 
the  end  of  the  third  strain.  Tins  habit  of  varying 
his  notes  through  so  many  permutations^  and  the 
singularly  fine  intonations  of^many  of  them,  entitle 
the  song-eparrow  to  a  very  high  rank  as  a  singing 
bird.  I  hope  Mr.  Paine,  who  is  evidoitly  a  keen 
and  original  observer,  will  favor  the  pttblio  with 
ipore  ofhis  observations. 


Fcr  Ike  Kew  Smglaitd 

WHAT  BBIHOS  TEE  GLOVEB  ! 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^In  a  recent  number  of  the  Ar- 
mer,  I  notice  an  article  in  which  is  the  questioiiy 
"Where  have  the  clovers  come  ttam?^  and  te 
question  seems  to  be  yet  open  for  discussion. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  tnat  this  has  been  an  ex- 
traordinary year  for  the  production  of  clovers- 
Some  of  our  fields  have  yielded  two  crops  this  SM^ 
son,  and  there  is  a  good  growth  standing.  One  field 
which  we  never  plow,  owing  to  its  liabuty  to  wash, 
and  which  seldom  produced  clover,  tiiis  year  was 
covered  with  a  fine  crop,  and  every  fiirm  bi  this  w- 
gion  has  been  more  tnan  usually  prohfio  in  the 
production  of  clover. 

One  theory  presented  as  to  the  cause  of  this  is, 
that  it  is  owing  to  the  effects  of  previous  drou^ts, 
which  cause  the  moisture  to  rise  from  below,  brio^ 
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big  with  it  yaiious  minerals  adapted  to  the  ffrowth 
of  clover.  If  this  is  the  xeeaon*  why  is  it  that  its 
effects  caonot  be  seen  on  other  crops  P  A  few  ad-* 
Tance  the  opinion  that  ''the  produce  of  clover  is 
usually  very  ^eat,  after  a  severe  winter,  and  infe- 
rior after  a  mild  winter."  Last  fall  the  ground  did 
not  freeze  very  hard  before  it  was  covered  with 
■now,  which  remained  on  until  spring.  Owing  to 
the  porous  nature  of  snow  it  is  a  very  bad  con- 
ductor of  caloriciand  when  the  ground  is  thorough- 
ly mulched  with  it,  it  is  kept  at  a  uniform  rate  of 
temperature. 

Now  it  appears  to  me  that  the  extra  quantity  of 
clover  this  season  is  owing  to  the  protectinff  influ- 
ence of  the  deep  snows  of  last  winter.  It  is  well 
known  that  clover  does  not  succeed  so  well  when 
sown  in  fall  as  when  sown  in  spring,  yet  I  think  it 
would,  if  protected  by  deep  snow.  I  have  con- 
versed with  several  intelligent  farmers  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  they  concur  in  tms  opinion,  yet  it  may  be 
error*-  J.  8.  a 

UxMdgCf  October,  1866. 


For  the  New  England  Farmtr. 

EOBSB  SACnrO  AT  CATTLE  SHOWS. 

Mb.  Editob  : — ^In  your  last  paper  you  alluded  to 
the  subject  o#  trotting  horses  at  our  cattle  shows. 
You  remarked  that  ''great  dissatisfaction  has  al- 
ready grown  up  in  consequence  of  this,  and  it  is 
zapidly  increa^ng."  You  assi^  three  reasons  for 
this  oissatisikctioii — the  exciting  nature — and  de- 
moralizing tendency,  real  or  supposed,  of  these  trials 
of  horse-speed — ^the  overshadowing  by  them  of  oth- 
er departments  of  the  cattle  show,  and  the  chang- 
ing by  this  means  of  the  whole  affair  from  its  orig- 
inal purposes. 

I  believe  you  are  right,  Mr.  Editor,  and  for  one, 
I  am  truly  glad  that  you  have  the  courage  to  come 
out  with  your  honest  ccmvictions  on  the  subject.-^ 
The  truth  is,  this  practice  of  connecting  horse  trot- 
ting with  our  cattle  shows  has  sprung  up  so  sud- 
denly, that  the  sober  thoughts  of  the  community 
have  not  been  heard  or  consulted  respecting  it. 
But  depend  upon  it  there  is  a  deep  and  strong 
ground-swell  of  public  opinion  under  the  apparent 
popular  current,  which  will,  ere  long,  make  itself 
M%  in  the  management  of  our  cattle  shows  and 
the  legislative  aid  afforded  to  them.  The  majority 
of  the  sober-minded  farmers,  and  the  staid  people 
generally  of  Massachusetts,  will  not  encourage  catr 
tk  shows,  nor  consent  that  the  State,  by  her  boun- 
ty, shall  encourage  them,  if  they  are  to  become,  in 
net,  only  a  sort  of  licensed  horse-racing. 

The  professed  object  of  our  agricultural  societies 
IS  to  promote  the  cause  and  the  interests  of  agri- 
culture, and  cattle  shows  are  one  of  the  many 
adopted  for  this  purpose.  Premiums  are  offered, 
and  the  State  fumishiefl  a  part  of  the  funds,  for  the 
encouragement  of  excellence  in  the  several  depart- 
ments or  husbandry.  But  is  the  trial  of  the  speed 
of  horses — and  on  a  race  track — a  legitimate  ob- 
)cot  of  such  encouragement  ?  Is  the  sp^  of  horses 
a  matter  in  which  larmers  are  specially  interested, 
and  is  it  essential  to  advancement  in  the  practice  of 
agriculture?  Farmers  must  have  horses,  but  they 
do  not  need  fiut  horses,  they  want  only  farm  horses 
<— work  horses,  such  horses  as  are  adapted  to  their 
purpoaes— and  surely  the  fancy  fast  horses  are  the 
very  last  animals  they  wonld  accent,  even  as  a  0t, 
if  they  were  obliged  to  keep  and  orive  Uiem. 


It  is  a  very  different  class  of  men  that  require 
such  horses,  and  perhaps,  it  may  be  said  that  mrm- 
ers  should  therefore  raise  them  to  supply  this  de- 
mand. Not  so,  as  I  humbly  conceive.  Let  it  first 
be  shown  that  raising  fast  horses,  is  a  profitable 
business  in  our  State,  l)efore  it  can  be  recommend- 
ed to  our  farmers.  But  even  if  it  were  so,  it 
would  not  follow,  by  any  means,  that  it  should  be 
made  a  special  object  of  encouragement  by  our  ag^ 
ricttltural  societies,  and  that  race-courses  should  be 
established  on  our  show  grounds,  to  test  the  merits 
of  such  horses.  There  may  be  so  many  counter- 
balancing evils  as  to  render  sucn  a  practice  very 
undesirable.  And  these  evils  are,  in  fact,  now  be- 
ginning to  develop  themselves,  as  you  have  pmnted 
out  in  the  last  J^Tew  England  Farawr. 

True,  the  advocates  of  horse-racing  deny  the  ex- 
istence of  these  evils,  or  rather  contend  that  what, 
by  some,  are  considered  evils,  are  not  such  in  real- 
ity, that  it  is  only  prejudice,  and  conservative  no- 
tions that  make  up  their  judgments.  But  who  is 
to  decide  upon  tnis  question  ?  The  majority,  of 
course,  and  it  may  safely  be  left  to  the  intelligent, 
moral  and  sober  minded  men  of  MassacBusetts, 
who  constitute  a  large  majority  of  the  people,  to 
render  this  verdict  on  the  subject. 

But,  say  tiie  advocates  of  horse-racing,  strike  out 
this  trial  of  horse  speed  from  your  cattle  shows, 
and  you  make  them  far  less  attractive,  and  the  re- 
ceipts for  admisdon  are  consequently  diminished. 
Suppose  this  to  follow-r-which  may  well  be  doubt^ 
ed— what  then?  Are  cattle  shows  to  be  mere 
amusements  to  .call  crowds  together  P    You  can 

get  men  together  in  a  cheaper  way,  if  that  is  all, 
ut  certainty,  this  was  never  contemplated  by  the 
founders  of  cattle  shows.  They  had  a  hisher.and 
mora  useful  object  in  view,  and  it  would  oe  welli 
wera  it  still  kept  in  view.  As  to  making  money 
out  of  a  cattle  show,  by  horse  racing,  why  not  then 
introduce  other  sports^  or  trials — a  foot-race  by 
young  men,  or  climbinff  a  greased  pole — and  thus 
go  in  for  a  greater  sweSing  still  of  the  receipts  of 
tne  show  grounds  P 

But  I  leave  the  subject,  only  hoping  that  atten* 
tion  may  be  directed  to  it  by  the  managers  of  our 
agricultural  societies,  befora  they  become  ultimate* 
ly  diverted  and  perverted  from  the  true  oljects  of 
such  institutions.  Pb()uoi). 


THE  TOITHO  KAITS  LEISXmE. 

Young  man !  after  the  duties  of  the  day  are  over, 
how  do  you  spend  your  evemngs  p  When  business 
is  duUt  and  leaves  at  your  disposal  many  unoccu- 

fied  hours,  what  disposition  do  you  make  of  them? 
have  known  and  now  know,  many  young  men, 
who,  if  they  devoted  to  any  scientific,  or  professional 
pursuits,  the  tune  they  spend  in  games  of  chance, 
and  lounging  in  bed,  might  rise  to  any  eminence. 
You  have  allread  of  the  sexton's  son  who  becama 
a  fine  astronomer  by  spending  a  short  time  every 
evening  in  gazing  at  the  stars  after  ringing  the  beu 
for  nine  o'clock.  Sir  Wm.  Phipps,  who  at  the  age 
of  forty-five  had  attained  the  order  of  knightboodt 
and  the  office  of  High  Sheriff  of  New  Engund,  and 
Governor  of  Massachusetts,  learned  to  read  and 
write  after  his  eighteenth  year,  of  a  ship-carpenter 
in  Boston.  Wm.  Gifford,  the  great  eoitor  of  the 
Quaiier/y,  was  an  apprentice  to  a  shoemaker,  and 
spent  his  leisura  hours  in  study.  And  because  he 
had  neither  pen  nor  paper,  slate  nor  pencil,  h^ 
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wrought  out  hiB  problenu  on  smooth  leather,  with 
a  blunt  awL 

David  Elttenhouse,  the  American  Astronomer, 
when  a  plough-boy,  was  observed  to  have  covered 
his  plough  and  fences  with  figures  and  calculations. 
James  Jrerguson,  the  great  Scotch  astronomer, 
learned  to  read  by  himself,  and  mastered  the  ele- 
ments of  astronomy  whilst  a  shepberd's  boy  in  the 
fields  by  night.  And  perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  If  the  hours  wasted  in  idle  company,  in 
conTersation  at  the  tavern,  were  only  spent  in  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge,  the  dullest  apprentice  at  any 
of  our  shops  migAt  become  an  intelligent  member 
of  society,  and  a  fit  person  for  most  of  our  civil  offi- 
ces. B  V  such  a  course,  the  rough  covering;  of  many 
a  youtn  is  laid  aside ;  and  their  ideas,  mstead  of 
being  confined  to  local  subjects  and  technicalities, 
might  range  the  wide  fields  of  creation  $  and  other 
stflurs  from  among  the  young  men  of  this  city  might 
be  added  to  the  fist  of  wortmes  that  are  gilding  our 
ooontxy  with  bright  yet  mellow  light — Ba>,  Dr. 
Murray. 

For  Oe  Nno  Bngland  Farmtr. 

FESTIVAL  AT  HEWBUBTFOBT, 

October  2,  1856. 

^  It  was  my  pivilege  to  witness  the  36th  Exhibi- 
tioii,  by  this  time-honored  association,  and  I  hesi- 
tate not  to  sav,  it  was  one  of  the  most  successful 
ever  witnessea  in  the  county.  AU  praise  is  due  to 
the  energy  and  industry  that  displayed  such  an 
abundance  of  choice  frmts  and  products  as  were 
seen  by  thousands  in  the  City  HalL  Notwithstand- 
ing the  season  is  reported  to  have  been  unikvora* 
ble  to  such  products,  no  one  would  have  suspected 
this,  from  the  appearance  of  the  tables.  The  com- 
petition in  the  plowing  field  was  well  sustained. 
About  thirty  teams  were  engaged,  with  every  form 
of  plow  of  approved  structure.  Among  these,  there 
was  no  one  toat  finished  the  work  so  entifely  to 
my  satisfaction,  as  that  which  is  denominated  the 
dde'hiU  plow.  This  leaves  the  surlace  of  the  field 
uniform,  without  the  awkwardness  of  dead  fur* 
rows. 

The  show  of  animals  in  the  place  was  abou^  the 
same  in  number  as  in  years  past, — but  of  superior 
quality.  There  was  a  bull,  owned  by  Mr.  Rogers, 
of  South  Danvers,  which,  I  thought  a  very  su- 
perior animaL  Many  of  the  young  animals  were 
very  promising.  Of  the  milch  cows,  I  could  form 
no  opinions — not  being  informed  of  their  products ; 
havmg  often  found  the  worst  looking  animals  to  be 
the  heist  producers  of  milk. 

The  collection  of  people  was  immense,  showing 
an  increasing  interest  in  these  exhibitions.  More 
than  one  thousand  ladies  and  gentlemen  dined  to- 
gether upon  the  field. 

The  address  by  Mr.  B.  P.  Poor,  of  Indian  Hill 
fiurm,  was  an  able  and  interesting  performance,  and 
will  add  to  the  high  reputation  of  this  gentleman 
as  a  scholar.  As  a  whole,  the  occasion  passed  to 
the  general  satisfaction  of  all  concerned ;  notwith- 
standing the  murmurs  of  a  few  growlers  at  the  de- 
lay in  starting  the  plows,  which  cut  short  the 
ajweches  at  the  table.  This  society  has  paid  out 
more  than  f  600  a  year  in  premiums,  and  now  has 
a  permanent  fund  of  more  than  (10,000  well  in- 
vested on  interest  Its  pubHshed  transactions 
have  been  among  the  most  mstruotive  lessons  dis- 
tributed amon^  the  farmers.  For  these  great  cred- 
it is  due  the  faithful  and  intelUgent  Secretary. 


For  tto  iV«i9  angtma  Farmer. 

''BABBABI8M.'* 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^I  noticed  a  communication  in 
your  paper  of  August  23,  under  the  above  caption, 
in  which  the  writer  speaks  of  instances  where  oeaii- 
tiful  shade  trees  have  been  sacrificed,  seemingly  for 
no  other  object  or  excuse  but  mere  wantonness ; 
and  as  I  have  an  "additional  case,"  I  will  give  it. 

It  may  be  remembered  bv  those  who,  a  few  years 
ago,  had  occasion  to  travel  on  the  Concord  and 
Cambridge  turnpike,  which  passes  through  the  south 
part  of  Lexington,  that  a  large  white  oiS.  tree  stood 
on  the  south  side  of  the  road  nearly  opposite  my 
residence,  with  others  of  smaller  size  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity.  This  tree  was  nearly,  or  ouite,  four 
feet  through  at  the  base,  its  huge  limbs  oranching 
out  about  ten  feet  from  the  ground,  full  fifty  feet 
horizontally  on  all  sides  from  the  main  trunk  $  with 
others  extending  upwards  in  proportion,  so  that 
any  one  can  imagine  the  beauty  of  that  noble  and 
stately  tree. 

Well  do  I  remember  for  many  years  when  mar- 
ket days  at  Brighton  came  on  Monday,  large  droves 
of  cattle  wm  driven  on  this  road  from  the  country, 
slowly  wending  their  way  for  a  mile  or  ^wo  m 
length ;  and  when,  on  a  hot  and  dusty  day  in  sum- 
mer, the  foremost  of  them  came  to  the  shade  of 
those  trees,  they  would  lie  down,  fbHowed  by  the 
rest  of  the  drove,  until  the  road  was  oompletely 
blocked  up  by  them  ;  and  the  drivers  would  then 
sit  upon  the  wall,  uncover,  and  wipe  the  dust  and 
perspiration  from  their  faces.  After  having  tarried 
an  hour  or  two  in  the  cooling  breese,  man  and 
beast  would  resume  their  journey.  Two  of  these 
drovers  of  times  gone  by,  were  <<jDea.  KimfaaU,"  of 
Littleton,  and  a  Mr.  dotting,  of  Vermont,  doubt- 
less old  familiar  names  with  cattle  dealers  in  the 
country. 

But  we  were  not  always  destined  to  enjoy  the 
^tefhl  shade  of  that  tree;  for  as  &te  would  have 
It,  it  so  happened  that  late  in  the  year  1840,  a  con- 
tractor witn  ship-builders  in  Medmrd  came  aloBgy 
and  noticmg  the  tree,  he  inquired  for,  and  sought 
out  the  owner,  who  was  one  of  my  neighbors,  and 
thereupon  commenced  to  bargain  for  the  purchase 
of  the  tree.  The  owner  at  first  refused  to  seU.biit 
by  the  man's  incessant  importunities,  he  at  last 
yielded,  and  about  the  last  of  January,  1850,  the 
monarch  of  the  forest  was  laid  low,  filling  the 
neighborhood  with  the  reverberating  sound  of  its 
tremendous  crash.  I  would  have  gwen  the  inter* 
est  on  its  value  for  a  number  of  years,  if  it  eould 
not  have  remained  on  any  ether  conditions.  And 
furthermore,  if  the  owner  had  been  one  in  needy 
circumstances,  there  would  have  been  some  excuse 
fbr  it ;  but  as  he  was  worth  his  thousands,  there 
was  no  necessity  in  so  dohiff.  It  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  find  words  with  which  to  speak  b  just  temis 
of  condsmnatioD,  for  rooh  an  outrageous  aet  of  vsb» 
dalism.  And  it  would  not  be  too  much  to  say, 
that  those  who  have  so  little  feelinff  for  others,  and 
who  are  so  incapable  of  realixing  tne  beauties  of 
nature,  might  be  classed  with  barbarians  who  hare 
never  seen  the  li^t  of  civiliatkn.  We  shoold 
preserve  these  rehos  of  olden  times  wUle  we  oaa^ 
and  not  only  that,  but  we  ^oidd  pUnt  tress  by  the 
road-sides  and  about  our  homes,  that  they  may,  in 
years  hence,  be  a  souroe  of  enjoyment  to  the  tmv- 
dler  and  that  of  our  children.    S.  Vvdbkwood. 
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BECOLLECTIOVS. 

During  our  late  nnt  to  tbt  State  Fair  at  Bar^ 
]]]igtODy  Vt,  m  met  several  gentlemen,  irith  whom 
we  had  mudi  {feasant  oonTenation,  and  from 
whom  we  learned  many  useful  things.  On  the 
grounda,  and  among  the  neat  stook,  there  was  a  lot 
belonging  to  Ezba  Meach,  Jr.,  of  Shelbum  Point, 
wbieh  would  at  once  attract  the  attention  of  the 
visitor.  This  gentleman,  we  were  informed,  usual- 
ly winters  a  hundred  horses.  They  are  turned  to- 
gether, late  in  autumn,  into  rich  clover  pastures, 
where  they  remain  through  the  winter,  without  any 
other  feed  than  the  grass  they  get,  and  with  only 
the  shelter  afforded  by  the  wood^ adjacent  to  the 
pastures.  In  a  climate  like  ours  in  any  part  of 
New  England,  it  would  seem  almost  incredible 
that  horses  could  survive  the  winter  in  such  a  con- 
dition,— ^but  several  gentlemen,  whose  statements 
would  command  belief,  assured  us  that  they  not 
only  live  under  these  circumstances,  but  that  they 
usually  come  out  in  the  spring  in  exceDent  condi- 
tion ! 

The  Hon.  Habby  Bbadlet,  at  whose  pleasant 
readence  we  spent  a  portion  of  an  evening,  cut  this 
year  fntiffM  aeres  of  spring  wheat,  and  last  year 
had  J{/ly  acres  of  Indian  com.  His  crops  of  wheat 
are  usually  good,  and  afford  a  handsome  profit — 
Formerly,  and  for  many  years,  he  &tted  ont  hurt' 
dnd  Qxm  armualbfi — but  since  the  railroads  have 
opened  a  market  at  every  man's  door,  the  person 
who  raises  finds  it  also  to  his  advantage  to  fatten 
and  market  fbr  himself. 

On  the  Fair  grounds  we  also  found  an  old  ao- 
quamtance,  the  Hon.  Winslow  C.  Watson,  of 
Fort  Kent,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Watson  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
dustrious and  best  agricultural  writers  in  the  country, 
and  he  has  contributed  largely  and  usefully  to  our  ag- 
ricultural literature.  His  **Swrvey  ofEsHX  Counf 
ijff"  it  being  the  county  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Champlain,  opposite  Burfington,  Vt,  is  a  volume 
intensely  interesting,  while  it  has  the  valuable  qual- 
ification of  bemg  remarkably  instructive.  He  dis- 
cusses in  a  clear  and  comprehensive  manner,  the 
civil  and  political  history  of  the  county,  its  physical 
geography,  natural  history,  mmeralogy  and  geolo- 
gy, its  industrial  progress  and  pursuits,  and  agri- 
culture. 

The  committee  to  whom  Mr.  Watson's  report 
was  submitted,  and  who  recommended  its  publico- 
tioQ  in  the  transactions  of  the  State  Society,  say 
that  it  is  <<a  woriiL  abounding  in  fects,  closely  inter- 
woven not  only  with  the  physical  condition  of  man, 
but  including  also  his  social,  political  and  commer^ 
dal  relations,  as  connected  with  a  portion  of  the 
State  of  New  York  which  may  be  deemed  olaasic, 
because  of  events  and  actions  both  remarkable  and 
interesting,  carrying  their  influences  upon  our  na- 
tion to  the  present  period." 

Essex  county  is  tiie  country  of  the  Adirondaes^ 


presenting)  perhaps,  a  laiger  extent  of  unbroken 
forest,  covering  mountains,  hills,  ravines  and  vales, 
than  can  be  found  in  any  other  portion  of  the  north- 
em  States,  It  is  supposed  that  here  are  vast  tracts 
still  untrodden  by  civilized  man,  where  nature  reigns 
in  primeval  grandeur,  and  where  the  panther  and 
deer,  and  other  wild  animals,  still  retain  possession 
of  the  forest  never  yet  trenched  upon  by  the  axe 
and  the  plow.  The  agricultural  division  of  the 
work  presents  features  of  interest  that  were  not  ex- 
pected, and  exhibits  a  climate  where  the  grape  has 
flourished  in  profusion ;  the  wild  apple  and  plum 
cover  the  hill-sides,  and  the  wild  cherry  forms  en- 
tire groves  in  the  fitstnesses  of  the  Adirondacs. 

After  a  day  of  fatigue  on  the  grounds  of  the 
show  at  Burlington,  we  gladly  accepted  an  invita- 
tion to  visit  Mr.  Watoon  and  pass  the  night  at  his 
hospitable  mansion,  across  the  Lake  at  Fort  Kent 
Stepping  on  board  one  of  the  clean  and  well-or- 
dered steamers,  a  short  hcur  brought  us  to  the 
landing  on  the  opposite  side,  and  soon  to  a  grateful 
cup  of  tea,  and  a  most  interesting  conversation 
around  the  fnnily  board. 

In  the  morning  we  were  allowed  to  look  at  some 
of  the  numerous  manuscripts  and  records  preserved 
by  the  Hon.  Elxanah  Watson,  the  father  of  our 
host,  and  the  orignator  of  the  old  Berkshire  Agri- 
cultural Society  in  our  State.  But  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  speak  of  him,  and  of  the  author  of  the 
Survey,  in  another  connection  hereafter. 

Another  gentleman  whom  we  met  at  this  exhi- 
bition, was  CoL  Daioel  Needham,  recentiy  from 
Groton,  Mass.,  who  has  left  the  law  to/r  the  &rm, 
and  is  settled  at  Quechee,  Vt  He  is  an  earnest, 
practiealman,  and  we  suggest  to  the  managers  of 
the  Vermont  Society,  to  draw  him  into  their  ser- 
vice, if  they  desbre  an  efficient  and  ableco*woriier« 


TOHS  OF  BBEAD. 


H.  Berden,  says  the  Journal  of  Commereef  has 
just  completed  an  enormous  oven  m  Brooklyn,  of  a 
capacity  almost  sufficient  for  the  supply  of  the 
whole  city.  Five  hundred  and  forty  banreljs  of  flour 
can  be  baked  everr  day,  if  the  powers  of  the  oven 
are  put  to  their  fuU  test.  The  apparatus  is  purely 
scientific  in  its  construction,  with  special  reference 
to  the  preservation  of  the  alcoholic  gases  and  other 
valuable  properties  which  are  whofiy  lost,  during 
fermentation,  in  the  ordinary  process  of  baking. 
While  exposed  to  the  heat,  the  oread  is  constants 
in  motion,  on  a  series '  of  revolving  platforms,  and 
finally  emerges  on  miniature  rail  cars,  ready  for  de- 
liverer. A  uniform  temperature  is  secured  by  a 
very  inffenious  contrivance,  consisting  of  a  strip  of 
grass,  thirty  feet  in  length,  within  the  oven,  so  as 
to  be  very  sensitive  to  thermometrical  changes ; 
and  the  leut  shrinkage  or  contraction  is  made  to 
act  directly  upon  the  furnace  fires,  by  its  connec- 
tions with  the  dampers,  effected  by  a  lever.  The 
cost  of  this  machinery,  with  b<nlers,  wells  for  pure 
water,  &c,  is  said  to  be  in  the  neighborhooa  of 
$40yCi00.    The  plan  is  to  furnish  bakers  with  thdr 
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dailv  Biq)p]ie8  at  wfaoleiale  prioetf  vhiohi  it  is  cofi- 
tenaedfCan  be  done  at  a  much  lower  rate  than  they 
can  supply  themselves.  So  it  is  quite  possible 
that  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  bread  may  ensue. 
The  wholesale  price  for  the  very  best  miality  is 
fixed  at  11  cents  per  loaf  of  3i  pounds,  and  5i  cts. 
for  li  pounds  loaves — ^to  be  retailed  at  6ft  to  12i 
cents.  This,  it  is  claimed,  g:ive8  the  public  about 
40  per  cent,  more  bread,  and  of  a  better  quaUty, 
than  they  have  heretofore  received.  The  economy 
of  labor  effected  bv  this  invention  is  surprising, 
when  the  number  of  hands  employed  is  contrasted 
with  the  results  aooomplished. 


F^  the  New  England  Farmer, 

A  LETTER  FROK  EASTEEV  VERKOHT. 

Me.  Editor  :— I  observe  in  the  Ehrmtr  that  you 
have  had  reports  of  the  season  and  crops  from  al- 
most all  parts  of  N.  England^  but  none,  as  yet,  from 
this  region.  With  the  ezoeption  of  the  drought  in 
midsummer,  we  have  had  an  unusually  fine  season 
for  tanners.  The  hay  crop  was  mudi  larger  than 
last  year,  and  is  very  good  in  quality,  and  some 
very  fine  wheat  has  been  raised  on  our  hill  tons. 
1  would  like  to  have  you  eat  some  of  the  bread  and 
butter  produced  here,  and  if  you  will  make  us  a 
call,  we  will  give  you  a  chance,  ant  I  am  sure  you 
will  pronounce  them  sweeter  and  more  palatable 
than  the  finest  flour  from  your  dty.  mills,  and  the 
butter  sweeter  than  can  be  made  from  the  pastures 
on  the  sea-board. 

Raspberries  have  been  very  abundant,  more  so 
than  for  many  yean  before }  for  three  or  four  weeks 
our  table  was  abundantly  supplied  with  tliem  from 
the  fields  and  the  roadnaide.  Blaokbemas  were 
scarce  and  inferior.  The  drought  commenced  the 
latter  part  of  July;  for  ten  or  twelve  days  the 
thermometer  stood  90^  and  upwards,  with  scarce- 
ly a  shower  to  relieve  the  intense  heat.  The  com 
on  light  soil  suffered  much,  but  owing  to  the  favor- 
able fall  a  medium  crop  will  be  gathered. 

There  was  no  frost  until  September  27th,  and 
then  so  light  as  to  be  only  perceptible  on  the  ten- 
derest  vines ;  the  next  was  October  5th,  and  even 
then  did  not  kill  the  tomato  vines.  The  night  of 
October  14th  was  the  first  severe  frost,  and  that 
was  hard  enough  to  make  our  gardens  and  fields 
turn  very  pale.  We  have  had  frequent  rains,  and 
warm,  sunny  weather  between,  that  has  kept  the 
grass  good,  and  butter  ought  to  be  good  and  cheap, 
but  there  seemd  to  be  an  effort  to  keep  this  almost 
necessary  of  life  at  a  high  price. 

Our  apple  crop  is  very  short ;  they  are  selling 
now  at  higher  prices  than  have  ever  been  known 
in  this  State  before.  Four  dollars  per  barrel  for 
winter  fruit,  and  that  not  as  good  as  usuaL  The 
trees  blossomed  well,  but  we  had  a  great  deal  of 
cold,  windy  weather  while  the  apple  was  forming, 
and  this,  combined  with  the  curculio,  apple-worm 
and  rose-bug,  has  deprived  us  of  our  usual  supply. 


I  see  that  one  of  your  correspondents  attributes 
the  failure  of  the  cvop  entirely  to  the  euxaulio,  and 
prophesies  that  New  England  will  never  again  pKo-> 
duce  large  crops  of  apples  on  account  of  the  in- 
crease of  this  insect  Now  this  poor  creature  b 
guilty  of  sins  enough,  and  deserves  the  "extareme 
penalty,"  if  any  living  thing  ever  did,  but  do  not 
let  us  blame  him  for  crimes  he  did  not  commit. 
Now  I  learn  that  in  Maine  they  have  a  good  crop 
of  apples.  Can  it  be  that  some  good  Su  Patrick 
has  driven  the  venomous  insect  from  that  State  f 
I  trow  not,  for  I  do  not  believe  that  the  down-easl- 
ers  are  good  Catholics  enough  for  that  Nor  will 
I  believe  that  it  if  a  paradise  as  yet  uninvaded  by 
this  marauding  Turk,  for  he  follows  civilization,  and 
is  about  as  universal  as  the  original  sin  of  the  cat- 
echism— 

"In  Adun'g  fkll 
We  sinned  alL** 

Then  again,  the  apples  have  a  deformed,  starved 
look — stunted  in  thdr  growth,  like  the  inhabitants 
of  the  polar  regions,  where  the  sun  is  so  miserly  of 
his  heat  and  light  When  the  young  fruit  was 
growing  it  lacked  light  and  heat  and  like  every 
thing  thus  deprived  of  these  essential^,  it  made  bat 
an  abnormal  growth.  There  is  a  great  flutter 
among  the  housekeepers  for  the  lack  of  materials 
for  pies  and  preserves.  As  to  the  latter  article^ 
we  would  not  advise  very  deep  moumiio^  for  their 
loss;  we  shall  be  as  strong  in  body  and  mind 
without  them — and  those  who  consider  them  a 
sine  qua  non  can,  if  they  will  take  plenty  of  refined 
sugar  and  lemons,  make  as  handsome  preserves  out 
of  water  mellon  rinds  and  pumpkins  as  one  would 
wish  to  see.  And  if  they  only  took  niee,  Mr.  Edi- 
tor, on  the  table,  why  they  will  do  to  place  beside 
the  rich  loaf-cake,  and  you  and  I  will  compliment 
these  ladies  on  the  prettiness  of  their  table,  and 
come  home  to  satisfy  the  appetite  with  some  of  that 
aforesaid  bread  and  butter. 

Speaking  of  sugar  reminds  me  of  some  exper- 
iments we  have  made  here  in  raising  the  Chinese 
sugar  cane.  We  had  a  small  quantity  in  our  gap- 
den  that  grew  well — and  here  last  Mcmday  my 
husband  had  an  original  idea  occur  to  him.  Now 
I  do  wish  men  wouldn't  have  origmal  ideas  on 
Monday,  or  want  to  make  experiments  just  as  we 
are  taking  the  clothes  from  the  boiler.  But  then 
we  were  told  that  this  experiment  might  be  for  the 
good  of  the  country,  and  as  it  was  on  the  eve  of 
Pennsylvania  election,  when  a  great  effort  was  to 
be  made  for  free  labor  there,  we  consented  that  our 
experiment  should  be  cotemporaiy  with  thati  or 
rather,  entre  nou»,  if  we  indulge  a  husband  in  some 
of  his  notions,  we  may  reasonably  hope  for  more 
indulgence  in  our  own.  So  amid  the  "noise  and 
confusion"  of  washing-day  the  cane  was  cut  and 
pounded  in  a  most  primitive  manner  in  the  wood* 
en  tray,  and  boiled  and  strained  till  a  thidc,  rieh 
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fiyrup  was  actually  prodaQed ;  and  if  the  sugar  plan- 
ters of  Louisiana  had  heard  our  remarks  and  pro- 
phecies orer  that  bowl  of  syrup,  they  would  haye 
"hook  in  (heir  shoes. 

It  makes  a  rich  syrup,  but  has  an  acid  like  the 
cane  and  beet,  whidi  must  be  neutralized  to  make 
good  sugar.  One  gentleman  here  has  succeeded 
in  ripening  the  seed  by  sowing  in  a  hot  bed.  If 
we  can  cultivate  this  cane  in  New  England^  I  see 
no  obstacles  to  our  making  our  own  sugar  at  a 
cheap  rate. 

We  have  raised  a  few  peaches-  hen,  by  protect- 
ing the  trees  during  the  winter.  .  We  find  by 
training  the  trees  low,  and  bending  the  branches  in 
the  &I1,  we  can  have  quite  a  sure  crop,  and  we  think 
it  pays  the  way,  as  the  fruit  can  only  be  had  in  per- 
fection direedy  from  the  tree. 

Those  who  have  grape  rines  here,  haye  been 
very  successful  this  ye^  in  ripening  the  Isabella 
and  Sweet  Water,  rather  difficult  in  common 
seasons. 

We  find  tiiat  the  pears  which  do  best  in  this 
climate  are  the  Paradise  d'Automne,  Flemish  Beau- 
ty and  Winter  Nelis.  Tlie  Napoleon  and  some 
others  do  not  prove  good,  and  the  Bartlett  does  nbt 
thrive  as  with  you. 

I  must  not  forget  to  tdl  you  that  we  had  on  our 
table  for  tea  last  week  a  d^h  of  raspberries,  the 
second  crop  of  the  season,  the  result  of  our  beauti- 
ful fall.  Beautiful  I  must  indeed  call  it,  for  having 
no  frosts,  the  leaves  of  <mx  forest  trees  have  ripened 
slowly,  and  the  change  in  the  oellular  tissue  has 
been  so  gradual  that  our  woods  have  had  time  to 
array  themselves  in  the  most  gorgeous  robes  I  ev- 
er saw  them  wear.  The  deep  blue  of  our  October 
skies,  and  the  gold  and  crimson  drapery  of  the 
forest,  have  been  such  a  feast  to  the  eye,  that  the 
tongue  cannot  help  exclaiming,  hourly,  how 
beautiful !  It  surpasses  the  richest  display  that 
can  be  made  on  Washington  Street 

But,  Mr.  Editor,  you  know  I  make  it  a  rule  nev- 
er to  write  for  thB'  Farmer  "unless  I  have  some- 
^ng  to  say,  and  tiien  stop  when  I  am  done." 

Yours  truly,  A.  £.  P. 

Spiingfidd,  VL,  OcL  18, 1866. 

Our  thanks  axe  due  to  the  lady  who  sends  us  the 
above,  and  whose  fiivors  are  always  welcome.  We 
hope  yet  to  be  able  to  test  that '<bread  and  butter,'' 
the  thought  of  which  makes  our  mouth  water.  One 
who  can  disooune  so  pleasantly  and  inteUigently  of 
all  the  affiurs  of  the  &rm,  must  sorely  be  a  pattern 
house-wife,  and  capable  of  manufiictoringbresd  and 
butter  "fit  for  the  gods." 


Grafes. — ^At  the  late  pomological  meeting  at 
Concord,  this  was  said  of  the  Concord : — 

Concord,    C,  Downing  had  fruited  it  and  found 
it  about  ten  days  earlier  than  the  Isabella — ^Col. 


Frost,  of  Schmler  county,  about  six  days  before 
Isabella — W.  Keid,  of  New  Jersey,  had  found  it  a 
week  earlier,  and  had  formed  a  more  favorable 
opinion  of  it  than  seeing  it  at  Boston.  H.  E* 
Hooker,  of  Rochester,  said  that  on  his  grounds  it 
was  not  so  early  as  Diana,  but  ripened  about  the 
•ame  time  as  Isabella. 

A  fact  was  stated  by Hanford,  of  Indiana, 

showing  the  importance  of  a  dry  bottom  for  grapes. 
On  a  porous  soil,  vines  had  withstood  thirty-one 
degrees  below  zero,  but  on  impervious  subsoil  they 
were  killed. 

EXTRACTS  AXD  REPLIES. 

CHIN£SE  SUGAE  CANE. 

J.  A.  French,  North  Clarendon,  Vt— The  Chi- 
nese sugar  cane  seed  is  for  sale  by  Messrs.  Nourse 
&  Co.,  13  Commercial  Street,  Boston,  at  fifty  cents 
a  pound.  We  have  no  doubt  it  will  grow  well  on 
Otter  Creek,  under  the  same  cultivation  that  you 
give  Indian  com.  You  may  plant  in  hills  or  drills. 
We  have  a  bottle  of  molasses  made  from  this  cane 
in  Georgia,  at  the  rate  of  400  gallons  an  acre.  It 
is  very  clear,  and  of  fine  flavor. 

WATER  TO  HOUSE  AND  BAHN. 

Will  you  inform  me  what  is  the  best  method  to 
convey  water  to  the  house  for  family  use,  and  bam 
for  stock  P  la  lead  pipe  considered  healthy,  and  is 
gutta-percha  pipe  good  for  such  purposes,  and  if 
so,  wlmt  is  the  cost  and  durability  of  it,  and  where 
may  it  be  found  P  J.  S.  Somebs. 

Bamet,  VU,  OcL  8,  1856. 

Remakkb. — ^We  cannot  recommend  the  use  of 
lead  pipe  for  carrying  water  for  family  purposes ; 
we  should  prefer  wood,  stone  or  gutta  percha  for 
conveying  it  to  the  bam,  unless  the  water  were  pure 
spring  water.  Good  chestnut  logs,  with  a  two  or 
three  Inch  bore  well  laid,  would  last  many  years. 
Pipe  is  made  of  stone,  also  of  iron  and  glazed,  but 
ore  at  present  too  expensive.  Cement  pipes  are 
also  made,  and  Mr.  A.  Bntterfield,  of  Colosse,  N.Y., 
states,  that  he  can  constract  pipe  for  87^  cts.  a  rod, 
and  found,  and  that  it  ^rill  be  as  lasting  as  time. 
Mr.  CHARliES  Stodheb,  75  Kilby  Street,  Boston, 
will  teU  you  all  about  gutta  percha  pipe. 

CASBOTS  FOR  HORSES. 

Please  inform  me  the  proper  quantity  of  carrots 
for  the  daily  allowance  for  a  horse.  A  person  pre- 
tending to  know,  tells  me  all  over  four  quarts  per 
day  are  worse  than  wasted.  If  this  be  tme,  surely 
your  numerous  subscribers  ought  to  know  it. 

Hanover^  Mass.,  1856.  s.  T. 

Kemabxs. — ^In  addition  to  four  quarts  ofcob> 
meal  with  cut  hay,  we  give  our  work  horses  four 
quarts  of  carrots,  at  noon»  and  no  other  feed.  This 
keeps  them  in  good  flesh  and  spirits*  If  their  la« 
bor  is  constant,  they  would  require  as  much  again 
meaL  If  a  hard  working  horse  could  have  eighty 
instead  of  four  quarts  of  carrots,  he  would  be  bei>> 
efited  by  them,  if  he  had  only  four  quarts  of  meaL 
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TO  PREVENT  A19T8»  COCKBOAGHES  AMD  OTHER 

TERMIK. 

Mr,  Editor  :  —  Noticing  in  your  paper  for  Au- 
gust a  writer  who  mentions  having  much  trouble 
with  red  ants,  I  send  you  the  following  method  of 
getting  rid  of  them,  as  well  as  cockroaches  and  all 
creeping  insects  that  infest  our  dwellings. 

Take  one  ounce  of  corrosiTe  sublimate,  (common 
bed-bug  poison)  mix  it  in  one  pint  of  New  England 
rum,  and  let  it  dissolve.  After  cleaning  the  closet 
or  other  place  thoroughly,  take  a  pencil  brush  or 
feather,  wet  it  well  wiUi  the  solution,  and  draw  it 
along  every  crack  and  crevice,  and  across  the  thresh- 
old of  the  door,  (if  a  closet,)  and  across  the  sills  of 
the  windows.  Do  this  once  in  three  weeks,  in  warm 
weather,  and  it  will  be  found  a  perfect  preventive. 
I  have  used  this  for  a  number  of  years,  and  have 
never  found  a  creeping  insect  willing  to  cross  any 
crack  thus  treated.  1  use  it  also  upon  my  piazza 
floor  where  spiders  are  apt  to  be  troublesome. 
Respectfully,  c.  0.  s. 

J^ewUmpilU,  OcL  5,  1856. 


QUERIES  ABOUT  CRANBERRIES. 

I  am  just  beginning  ihrming  on  my  own  account, 
and  find  a  great  deafof  useful  information  in  the 
Farmer,  but  I  want  a  little  on  a  particular  point.  I 
wish  to  set  out  a  patch  with  cranberries.  I  have  an 
excellent  run,  or  meadow,  which  I  think  is  well 
adapted  to  such  a  purpose.  I  find  sand  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  mud.  There  is  a  natural  bed  of  them 
upon  it  already ;  will  those  plants  do  to  take  up 
and  set  out  ?  How  fiar  apart  the  hills  or  rows,  when 
the  best  time  to  set  them  out,  and  how  prepare  the 
land,  &c.  P  A  few  words  of  advice  will  be  gladly 
received  by  A  Subscribee. 

Deny,  A".  K,  Oct.  6, 1856. 

TO  KILL  TICKS. 

North  Clarendon,  Vt. — Mr.  J.  A.  French,  of 
this  place,  states  that  fiax  seed  fed  to  sheep,  about 
a  table  spoonful  each  day  to  an  animal,  will  destroy 
the  ticks,  and  promote  the  health  of  the  animaL 
He  mixes  it  with  cut  feed. 

a  THRIFTY  "SCION." 

I  have  an  apple  tree  scion  which  I  set  last  May, 
the  entire  srowth  of  which  measures  twenty-six 
feet  five  ana  one-half  inches.  Perhaps  this  may  not 
seem  to  you,  or  your  numerous  correspondents, 
anything  extraordmary,  but  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
an  uncommon  ^owth,  and  is  at  least  deserving  of 
bemg  called  a  httle  hat  P.  6.  Hood. 

Mybrd,  AC  K,  1856. 


A  Rare  Chance. — Upon  application  to  us  per^ 
sonally  or  by  letter,  we  will  inform  the  person  wish- 
ing to  purchase,  where  he  can  obtain  thirty  to  fifty 
acres  of  excellent  land,  at  a  moderate  price.  It  is 
a  deep,  black,  sandy  loam,  without  stones,  and  sit- 
uated within  five  minutes'  drive  of  one  of  the  pleas- 
antest  villages  in  Middlesex  county.  There  are 
some  apple  trees  now  on  it — ^no  buildings,  but  a 
line,  high  location  for  building,  bounded  by  the 
highway. 


For  the  Nev  JBng^and  Fanner. 

PATENT  OFriGE  BEFOBTS. 

Mr.  Editor: — ^Having  often  seen  in  difierent 
papers  the  reports  of  the  Patent  Office  spoken  of 
as  though  the  statements  therein  contained  were 
not  just  the  thing,  or  were,  many  of  them,  exaggera* 
tions,  I  have  been  led  to  examine  the  sobje^  and 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  as  a  general 
thinff,  they  are  correct  And  now  for  the  reason 
of  this.  A  farmer,  or  any  one  else,  shall  receive  a 
I>ackage  of  seeds  from  the  Patent  Office,  with  direc- 
tions it  may  be  as  to  planting,  &c  Now  in  the  natu- 
ral course  of  human  events,  the  crops  expected 
firom  these  particular  seeds  will  rece»e  very  par* 
Ucular  attention.  Probably  they  will  occupy  the 
best  land  on  the  farm.  Taking  these  thiuffs  into 
consideration,  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  w  crop 
is  a  large  one,  and  the  'Statement,"  or  report,  rath- 
er a  ''tall  afhir  P"  Most  assundly  not ;  for  cause 
and  sfiect  have  not  ceased  to  follow  each  other  as 
yet  in  this  go-ahead  day  of  progress.  These  reports 
only  illustrate  what  ought  to  be  a  general  thing 
with  every  crop  cultivated  on  the  farm. 

When  farmers  have  learned  to  cany  all  their 
operations  to  the  highest  state  of  peribction  instead 
of  attempting  so  much,  and  half  doing  the  whole, 
they^  will  have  mode  a  rapid  stride  in  the  right  di- 
rection, and  they  may  lawfully  be  classed  among 
the  "progressionists"  of  the  day.  The  more  I  reflect 
upon  the  subject,  the  more  I  am  convinced  that  too 
much  land  is  the  curse  of  modem  fiffimng.  In  the 
"good  times  coming,"  this  great  lesson  is  yet  to  be 
learned.  Many  have  alreadv  got  it  by  heart,  and 
they  are  the  men  who  find  farming  a  delight,  and 
a  paying  business.  This  class  of  farmers,  believe 
in  olooa  stock,  in  the  use  of  mowing  machines,  horse 
rakes  and  steam  plows.  They  ''keep  dieu*  eyes 
open,"  and  if  you  wish  to  get  ahead  of  them,  too 
must  rise  early,  and  be  in  no  hurry  to  so  to  be  a. 

But  the  peat  million  have  not  yet  learned  this 
lesson.  With  them,  the  Patent  Office  Report  is  a 
humbug,  book  farming  a  bore,  blood  stock,  mowing 
machines,  &c  &c,  a  nuisance.  Thtir  eyes  need  to 
be  opened.  Notwithstanding,  Mr.  Editor,  this  gnat 
stumbling  block,  the  world  will  continue  to  pro- 
gress, and  the  science  of  agriculture  with  it. 
There  is  a  leaven  at  woriL  among  the  farming 
interest  which  is  destined  to  afibct  &•  whole  masa. 
For  one,  I  rejoice  for  what  the  Oovemment  at 
Washington  is  now  doing  for  the  ben^  of  the  £ir- 
mers  of  the  United  States.  It  it  a  move  in  the 
right  direction,  and  a  vast  amount  of  good  must  be 
the  resulL  Let  every  tiller  of  the  soil  speed  on 
the  good  work.  In  its  distribution  of  seeds,  we 
have  only  a  nrelude,  I  hnmbly  trust,  of  what  is  yet 
to  folk)w.  Ko  better  man  can  be  at  the  head  of 
this  department  than  the  present  incumbent,  D.  J. 
Brown,  Esq.  I  only  regret  that  our  government 
is  not  Hberal  enough  to  supply  every  legitimate  far- 
mer in  the  country  with  the  Agrioutund  Report  of 
the  Patent  Office. 

Odober^  1656.  NoiUOLX. 


_  The  weather-wise  are  predicting  a  mild  au- 
tumn and  an  open  winter.  They  say  that  when  the 
sun  passed  the  equinox  on  the  20th  of  September 
the  wind  set  the  whole  day  from  the  southeast,  giv- 
ing us  a  warm  storm,  and  that  during  sevoid  days 
the  wind  stood  in  the  same  quarter.  This  prognos- 
ticates a  continuance  of  tiie  same  character  of 
weather  during  the  next  siic  months. 
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8WAF8  OBATGE  AST)  WHITE  DOTEHRB. 
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^  Swan's  Orakgb,  (hwndaga.  Very 
^»  laci^;  loDg-obovate ;  spaootbf  golden 
yelloWy  ruseet  Apeoks,  tinged  wiUi  light 
xied  in  the  9un;  stem  an  inch  lo^gystout, 
cnryedf  set  obliquely  in  a  slight  cavity; 
calyx  tmall,  close»  in  a  small  basin ;  flesh 
white,  jfine,  melting*  very  juicy,  rich,  sub- 
acid, aromatic  flavor,  but  hardly  first 
quaUty ;  or  varymg^from  nearly  nrst  to 
aecond^rate.    Oct.  ^d  into  Nov.    Tree 
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hardy,  vigorous,  and  af^reat  bearer.  Ab  it  com- 
bines many  excellences,  it  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
.beat.  Or^i  farm  of  Mr.  Curtis,  Farmington,  Ct, 
whence  a  graft  was  carried  to  Onondaga»N.  T. ; 
there  propagated,  and  lately  disseminated. 

WSITB  DOYBNNE,  ViRQOULOUBE,  iSI.  Jlfio&lie{,of 

New  England,  Firgalien,  of  New  York,  Butter 
Ptar,  of  Pennsylvania.  (DatUd  Oiii/tnc)  Rather 
large ;  obovate ;  clear  pale  yellow,  with  small  dots ; 
a  red  cheek,  full  in  the  sun ;  stalk  an  inch  long, 
•toat,  in  a  small  cavity ;  calvx  small,  in  a  shallow, 
finely  plaited  basin  ;  flesh  white,  flne  texture,  melt- 
ing, very  buttery,  of  a  rich,  high,  delicioMS  flavor. 
Oct  and  into  Nov.  Many  regard  this  pear  as  a 
standard  of  excellence ;  many .  others  prefer  the 
Seokel.  It  is  perfectly  hardy  in  tree  ana  fruit,  and 
.ftrst-rate  in  quality,  in  the  Middle  and  Western 
States,  in  western  N.  Y.,  and  in  the  region  of  Bair 
timore ;  but  it  generally  blasts  and  cracks  in  New 
England,  on  the  sea-coast,  yet  it  still  flourishes  in 
the  interior.  Where  uncertain,  it  does  better  on 
the  quince. 

JfifT  the  New  XngUmd  Fanner. 

'    TSE  FABVBE'fl  HOLIDAY. 

It  is  a  fine  autumnal  morning  toward  the  latter 
part  of  September ;  summer's  verdancy  is  just  siv- 
mg  place  to  the  first  hues  of  decay,  and  soon  that 
oaB<^y  of  varied  coloring  will  have  passed  through 
the  vicissitudes  of  its  life,  and  sought  a  superficial 
earthy  bed,  to  be  interred  by  the  dntpery  of  winter. 
Sad  thoughts  might  arise  at  these  tokens  of  decay, 
but  to-day's  scenes  are  of  a  character  to  cheer  us  in 
the  midst  of  these  marks  of  approaching  gloom ; 
for  it  is  the  farmer's  holiday,  and  his  wife,  sons  and 
daughters  are  permitted  to  participate  in  its  pi 


ures.  Since  I  have  been  privito^ed  to  wit- 
ness these  entertsinments,  my  views  of  the 
matter  of  agricultural  (airs  have  essentially 
chanj^ed.  The  sentiment,  once  entertained, 
that  it  was  unladylike  and  improper  for  our 
sex  to  attend  them,  or,  at  least,  to  take  an 
interest  in  the  fine  specimens  of  the  brute 
creation  usually  to  be  seen  on  such  occa- 
sions, I  now  regard  as  a  weakness  approach- 
ingto  imbecility. 

That  the  conduct  of  some  individuals,  (as 
on  all  public  occasions,)  is  quite  exception- 
able, on  these  I  do  not  deny;  although  of 
this  I  would  not  speak,  but  would  look  at 
brighter  things. 

The  "Ladies'  Collection,''  and  the  «Col- 
lection  of  Ladies,"  are  things  self-evident, 
as  we  say  in  mathematics,  and  need  not  be 
commented  upon  here.  Neither  the  spe- 
cimens of  an  abundant  harvest,  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  maple  and  the  apiary,  which  re- 
mind the  farmer  how  rich  nis  board  will 
be  all  through  the  long  cold  winter ;  nor 
the  cheval  kind,  which  cannot  fail  to  attract 
thQ  attention  of  all  who  admire  the  nurjestio 
and  beautiful  in  the  animal  creation,  nor 
the  patient  ox,  and  motherly  oow,  in  winch 
we  mrmers'  daughters  are  proud  to  sav  we 
take  an  interested  pleasure)  all  wnioh, 
seen  at  our  recent  Cur,  are  worthy  eaeh  of 
a  chapter ;  and  I  pass  these,  to  speak  more 
definitdy  of  an  object  ^«^ieh  must  have 
riveted  the  attention  of  every  beholder. — 
It  was  not,  as  might  be  imagined,  a  splendid  horse, 
or  a  mammoth  ox,  but  a  ShMt^p^  both  mammoth 
and  splen^d,  owned  by  Mr.  Lawrence  Smith,  of 
Middlefleld,  Mass.    He  boasts  of  tmnsatlaBtic  on- 

£*n,  having  been  brought  from  OKfotdshire,  Eng- 
nd,  a  few  years  since.  One  mi^ht  very  easily 
knaffine  him  the  noblest  of  some  kmgly  line,  and 
woiud  treat  him  with  a  difi^erent  courtesy,  demand- 
ed by  a  truly  n(^le  descendant  of  our  mother  coun- 
try I  at  least,  all  ordinary  sheepdom  moat  bow  to 
him,  and  acknowledge  his  sovereignty. 

If  the  seeing  of  this  noble  animal  had  power  to- 
draw  tears  from  the  eye  of  an  English  lady,  who 
witnessed  it  at  the  World's  Fair  in  New  York,  it 
can  but  draw  a  beam  of  pleasure  from  that  of  a  true 
American  lady,  who  appreciates  the  beautiful  in  all 
the  productions  of  nature.  His  symmetrical  figure- 
defies  the  embellishment  of  art,  and  the  hue  of  kis- 
even  coat  equals  in  whiteness  that  lady's  hose,  which 
possibly  might  originally  have  formed  a  part  of  his  < 
wardrobe,  a  second-hand  garment  truly  I  A  view 
of  this  specimen  of  natures  perfection  would  well 
reward  one  for  the  trouble  of  a  considerable  jour- 
ney ;  especially  at  this  season,  it  might  be  truly  re- 
freshing, from  its  association  with  the  idea  of  warm 
yam  mittens,  hose,  mufflers,  etc  \  for  he  might  at 
any  time  spare  enough  from  his  load  of  wool,  to 
f>rm  a  umversal  covering  fbr  his  owner,  even 
though  hu  dimenrions  were  some  feet  above  medi- 
ocrity. Nor  is  Chis  the  only  rare  spedmen  of  the 
agriculturist's  possessions  to  be  seen  on  the  premises 
of  Bfr.  Smith,  but  to  Inm  especially  would  I  pay 
my  respects,  with  a  wish  that  by  the  public  he  may 
be  more  particularly  noticed  as  he  deserves. 

WormngUm,  Oct,  1866. 

Keep  mobe  Stock. — Stock  growing  is  fi^t  be- 
ooming  popular  among  our  most  astute  fennerx. 
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NEW  ENGLAND  FARMER. 
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They  begin  to  find,  or  rather  to  realuse  '*in  the 
light,"  as  the  Quakers  say,  the  truth  of  the  Scotch 
maxim»"No  cattle  do  manure,  no  manure  no  corn.** 
So  long  as '  our  generous  alluvial  soils  gave  crops 
without  stint,  the  farmer  only  set  down  the  cost  of 
feeding  a  pair  of  three  year  olds  against  the  small 
sum  for  which  he  sold  them ;  counting  as  nothing 
the  manure  thev  made,  which  alone  prevented  the 
deterioration  of  his  soil.  But  all  this  is  changed 
now :  three  year  olds  are  sold  at  this  time  at  more 
than  $50  a  head,  and.  such  is  their  scarcity  on  the 
farm,  that  the  soil  is  fast  deterioratbe,  except 
amonff  those  thinking  farmers  who  have  Dought  as 
many  lean  kine,  as  they  have  sold  fat  ones,  xhese 
men  have  grown  large  crops  of  com,  and  fed  it  all 
to  their  animals,  thus  realizing  stall-fed  prices  in 
their  sales,  over  and  above  the  gain  in  that  extra 
nitrogenous  manure  made  from  sorn  fed-cattle.-^ 
Rural  American, 


For  tht  New  England  Farmer. 

IHCIDEHTS  OF  TRAVEL. 

So  much  accustomed  have  we  all  become  to  be- 
ing whisked  over  hills  and  through  valleys,  boxed 
up  in  railroad  cars,  with  our  eyes  closed  to  keep 
out  cinders,  and  gasping  for  breath,  amid  smoke  and 
dust,  that  we  are  in  danger  of  losing  all  idea  of  the 
beauties  of  natural  scenery — at  least,  of  the  pleas- 
ures of  travelling  in  the  country.  Railroad  travel- 
ling is  tolerable  for  business  excursions,  and  when- 
ever dispatch  is  paramount  to  all  other  considera- 
tions. But  to  take  the  cars,  thinking  to  see  and 
enjoy  the  beauties  of  the  landscape,  borders  upon 
absurdity.  I  should  as  soon  think  of  a  pleasure 
trip  over  the  sands  of  the  Great  Desert,  packed  on 
the  apex  of  a  camel's  back,  or  of  being  sent  or 
drawn,  nolens  volena,  through  the  underground  let- 
ter-box of  the  new  teleffraphic  fixture. 

Give  me  the  old  mode  of  travelling  yet ;  a  good 
horse,  a  comfortable  vehicle,  and  agreeable  compan- 
ions, a  smooth  road,  and  pleasant  weather ;  with 
such  an  outfit-— the  time,  September — a  man  must 
be  blind*  or  a  dunce,  who  would  not  meet  with  a 
profusion  of  objects  and  incidents  worth  recording. 
Having  recently  taken  such  a  trip  through  a  por- 
tion of  the  Connecticut  valley,  from  AmUei»t, 
Mass.,  to  Hanover,  N.  H.,  I  forward  you,  Mr.  Ed- 
itor, some  of  my  ''pencillings  by  the  way." 

Sunderland, — Tnis  little  town  is  worthy  of  spe- 
'Oial  mention.  It  embraces  less  than  six  square 
miles,  about  one-half  of  which  is  occupied  by  Mt, 
Toby.  The  residue,  naturally  light  land,  is  made 
.  highly  productive,  and  sustains  a  population  of  900 
inhabitants.  There  are  not  many  towns  in  the 
commonwealth,  in  which  the  agricultural  reforma- 
tion has  taken  stronger  hold  than  here.  A  Farmers' 
Club  is  in  full  tide  of  successful  experiment,  and  its 

food  effects  are  visible  in  every  part  of  the  town, 
during  the  winter,  semi-monthly  meetings  ore  held, 
when  the  old  and  the  young  meet  and  compare 
notes,  and  discuss  topics  connected  with  their  voca- 
tions. In  the  spring,  the  whole  field,  embracing 
apiculture  and  horticulture,  is  divided  into  conve- 
nient sections,  and  committees  are  appointed  to 
make  observations  and  experiments  in  each,  and  re- 
port to  the  club  in  autumn.  This  plan  proves  em- 
mently  successful,  and  it  would  be  well  were  this 
example  generally  imitated. 
South  Deerfidd  is  a  place  of  iuterc&t,  connected 


with  the  early  history  of  this  vallev.  A  granite 
monument  commemorates  the  ikll  or  Lathrop,  and 
most  of  his  eighty  followers, — the  <^ower  of  old 
Essex."  A  marble  slab  lying  upon  the  ground, 
designates  the  spot  where  Uie  oones  of  most  of  the 
slain  were  buried.  At  the  laying  of  the  comer- 
stone  of  said  monument,  nearly  a  ouarter  of  a  een- 
tury  ago,  there  was  a  great  gathennff  of  the  free- 
men of  this  portion  of  the  valley,  ana  Edward  Ev- 
erett delivered  an  oration  worthy  of  the  occasions- 
worthy  of  the  Masaachusetts  colony.  As  if  oon- 
scious  that  he  stood  upon  soil  consecrated  to  free- 
dom, that  he  was  surrounded  by  a  free  people,  he 
Sve  utterance  to  words  that  breathe,  and  thonghts 
at  bum,  touching  the  wrongs  of  the  red  men,  and 
the  natural,  inalienable  rights  of  all  to  'life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness."  With  eloquence  sel- 
dom eqjvialled,  he  extolled  the  wisdom  of  our  an- 
cestors m  plantmg,  watering  and  defending  the  tree 
of  liberty,  while,  with  withering  rebuke,  he  depicted 
the  blackness  of  tyranny. 

Old  Detrfidd  is  the  garden  of  New  England. — 
Comparisons  may  be  invidious ;  but  I  have  not 
seen  the  town  in  New  England,  which,  in  fertility 
of  soil,  beauty  of  scenery,  and  natural  advantages, 
surpasses  this.  Both  Uie  Connecticut  and  the 
Deerfield  rivers  contribute  to  its  productiveneaa 
and  its  beauty.  The  banks  of  the  Nile  have  ac- 
quired a  world-wide  fame  for  fertility.  But  with- 
out the  ponderous  and  expensive  machinery  for  irri- 
gation, Uiey  never  could  nave  equalled  in  produc- 
tiveness the  ''meadows"  in  Deerfield.  The  village 
is  charmingly  beautifuL  Nestling  cosily  at  the 
foot  of  Deerfield  Mountain,  on  the  east,  with  broad 
fields  of  the  most  fertile  alluvium,  diversified  with 
the  various  crops  of  the  climate,  stretching  far  to  the 
south,  the  west,  and  the  north, — with  its  long  aye- 
nue  of  majestic  elms,  which  **have  come  down  to  us 
from  a  former  generation,** — with  its  substantial  and 
commodious  form-houses,  built  more  for  use  than 
ornament,  but  combining  both  in  a  degree, — with  its 
neat  white  cottages  interspersed,  wtuch  speak  of 
modem  times, — with  its  grove-encircled  academy, 
and  neat  church  spires,  towering  above  the  elms,  it 
constitutes  an  object  which  c^ery  traveller  of  cor- 
rect taste  must  contemplate  with  feelings  of  delight. 
No  wonder  the  Indian  was  loth  to  leave  this  spoL 
The  mass  meeting  of  8000  persons,  recently  assem- 
bled here  to  sympathise  with  the  friends  of  the 
murdered  Iloyt,  shows  that  the  hearts  of  this  peo- 
ple, as  well  as  their  village,  are  in  the  right  place. 

GreenftM  is  a  city  set  upon  a  hill ;  a  thriving 
town,  which  owes  its  prosperity  to  several  causes, 
such  as  its  fertile  meadows,  its  manufiictures  of  cot- 
ton fabrics,  joiner's  tools,  cutlery,  and  infantry  car- 
riaffes,  baby-wagons,  the  enterprise  of  its  citizens, 
ana  the  fact  of  its  being  the  shire  of  the  county. 
Should  the  Hoosao  ever  be  tunneled,  Greenfield 
will  become  far  more  consequential 

Seven  miles  north  is  Bemardston,  a  fine  old 
town,  with  whose  prosperity  the  name  of  Henry 
W.  Cushman  is  closely  identified.  From  the  num- 
ber of  its  churches,  a  stranger  might  infer  that  the 
state  of  morals  is  bad,  seeing  it  requires  the  labor 
of  so  many  clergymen  to  keep  the  people  in  order. 

In  Guildfcrd^  the  second  town  m  Vermont,  are 
extensive  quarries  of  slate.  Since  the  opening  of 
the  C.  R.  Railway,  these  quarries  have  been  in  ac- 
tive operation.  The  price  of  slate,  at  the  depot, 
varies  from  three  to  six  dollars  per  square,  or  one 
hundred  feet,  which  is  about  the  cost  of  shingles. 
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I  wonder  that  slate  is  not  more  used.  A  roof  thus 
covered,  is  fixed  for  time.  The  inquiry  is  often 
made,  if  chestnut  shingles  are  worth  laying  P  I  saw 
chestnut  shingles  taken  from  a  roof  in  Brattleboro', 
which,  I  was  told  by  the  owner,  had  been  laid  24 
years. 

BratUthoro'  has  become  a  place  of  much  resort 
durine  the  summer  season.  The  Hydropathic  es- 
tablishments here  call  together  multitudes  from  all 
quarters,  and  make  this  little  village  as  busy  as  a 
bee-hive,  and  as  gay  as  a  butterfly.  Such  success 
has  attended  the  two  now  in  existence,  that  a  third 
is  to  be  opened  before  the  next  watering  season. 


H. 


"hot: 
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For  the  New  SngUtnd  Fairmer, 

LIKE  THE  FABH." 


It  would  be  interesting,  Mr.  N.,  to  know  how  you 
came  by  that  idea.  You  must  be  easily  situated  as 
regards  this  world's  goods,  or  have  snch  an  educa- 
tion that  YOU  can  svmpathize  with  the  misery  of  far> 
ming ;  always  lookieg  on  the  Wight  side,  letting 
the  da^er  one  take  care  of  itself.  I  would  like  to 
haYe  you  down  here,  and  have  to  &rm  it  as  I  do ; 
you  would  say,  not  anytiiing  like  a  farm,  I  reckon ! 
Think  of  thirty-five  acres  of  land  all  worn  out,  ftdrly 
skimmed  of  all  its  resources,  covered  with  rooks, 
grown  over  to  bushes,  not  a  chance  to  feed  more 
than  one  cow  and  an  old  horse,  who  if  he  had  to 
get  his  living  on  the  place,  would  look  as  some  &r- 
mer's  horses  do  when  they  dine  on  banrel  staves. 
When  I  get  my  hay,  I  have  to  go  over  nearly  ten 
acres  to  cut  a  ton  of  good  English. 

You  tell  U8  about  good  old  Job )  I  should  like 
you  to  tell  me  whether  he  had  a  good  farm,  or  a 
poor  one  ?  if  he  had  to  do  all  his  woik  himself  or 
not  ?  Perhaps  these  researches  might  be  interesting 
to  the  farmer,  if  you  would  take  time  to  investigate 
them,  and  bring  the  results  before  the  public.  In 
my  copy  of  the  Sacred  Word,  I  find  him  in  posses- 
sion or  every  thing  needful  for  the  purpose  of  pur- 
suing his  business,  and  I  believe  it  is  recorded  in 
the  same  book,  that  wh^n  affliction  came  upon  him, 
he  did  bemoan  himself  that'Qod  had  chosen  to 
take  away  his  former  greatness.  And  is  it  strange 
that  we  poor  &rmers  complain  of  our  lot  ? 

Farmmg  is  calculated  to  expand  the  mind,  you 
think  ?  (according  to  Dr.  Johnson,  that  means  en- 
larging the  mind.)  Why  sir,  I  don't  know  one-half 
as  much  as  I  dia  when  I  first  Went  to  farming. 
When  I  commenced  this  vocation,  I  knew  more 
about  it  than  any  old  farmer  who  had  been  in  the 
business  for  a  Hfetime.  I  could  tell  him  how  to  pur- 
sue his  occupation,  and  amass  an  independent  for- 
tune in  a  few  years,  as  well  as  to  have  nis  farm  the 
object  of  admiration  and  envy  to  the  whoie  neigh- 
borhood around  him. 

You  say  it  softens  and  humanizes  the  feelings. 
Would  it  soften  your  feelings  to  have  a  ndghbor 
who  will  not  put  up  his  part  of  the  fence  between 
you  and  him  P  who  insists  he  has  a  right  to  feed 
your  land,  when  his  cattle  get  over  the  wall,  and 
nuts  his  old  eow  where  she  will  be  sure  to  get  her 
rodder  on  another's  land  P  who  thinks  you  insult  him 
eYery  time  you  speak  about  having  the  lines  run,  in 
order  to  know  whether  your  land  is  out  door  or 
not  P  It  has  a  difierent  eftect  on  me ;  it  rather  har- 
dens my  feelings  towards  mankind,  but  perhaps  I 
am  not  blessed  with  that  forget  and  forgive  spirit 
which  some  other  men  have. 


I  should  like  to  know  if  merchant's  sons  are  eon- 
tented  P  if  they  are  not  as  restless  as  farmer's  sons  P 
Don't  they  like  to  go  down  to  Newport,  or  Nahant, 
to  see  the  belles  P  Why  should  not  farmer's  sons  be 
very  anxious  to  roam  around,  and  see  the  fashions 
of  this  little  world  ?  I^it  anything  Yery  Strang**, 
that  they  should  be  looking  after  some  smiling  face 
just  in  hoops,  and  are  therefore  discontented  P 

You  have  shown  us  the  effects  of  good  farming, 
and  I  f6r  one  should  be  pleased  to  hear  by  what 
causes  you  have  arrived  at  that  position  in  lif^  which 
you  seem  to  have  attained.  I  should  like  to  know 
what  a  farmer  can  do  on  a  rainy  dav  like  this,  when 
we  have  had  a  jgentle  shower  of  only  thirty- six 
hours,  and  bids  fair  to  continue  thirty-six  more  P 
What  sort  of  feelings  you  would  haYe  m  regard  to 
farming,  if  you  had  to  pay  six  dollars  and  a  half 
for  ploughing  an  acre  or  land,  and  then  have  to  beg 
almost  to^t  it  doneP  Would  it  enlam  your 
mind  any  to  read  of  the  valuable  effects  of  guano, 
think  you  would  try  it,  and  put  on  a  pientY,  so  as 
to  get  the  greatest  amount  of  good  m>m  the  land 
YOU  could,  and  find  after  you  bad  planted  it,  you 
had  killed  the  seed  by  your  too  lavish  expenditure 
of  fertilizisg  materials  P  Poor  Farmer. 

M>r(k  Sridgtwaier,  1856. 


Remarks. — **A  Poor  Farmer"  suggests  many 
interesting  topics  in  a  negative  form.  It  seems  to 
us  that  where  it  costs  $6,50  to  plow  an  ordinary 
acre  of  land,  the  services  of  the  farmer,  and  his 
team,  are  in  demand ;  and  how  that  fact  squares 
with  cutting  over  ten  acres  for  a  ton  of  English 
hay,  tire  cannot  imagine.  ''A  Poor  Farmer"  is  £ur- 
ly  entitled  to  an  answer  to  the  question,  ^By  what 
causes  have  you  arrived  at  that  position  in  life  which 
you  seem  to  have  attained  P" 


FETTiT  OKOwnro. 


At  a  late  meeting  of  the  •'Fruit  Growers'  SotiEety," 
of  the  western  section  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
statements  were  made  by  several  of  the  members, 
going  to  show  that  fhiit  growing  was  the  most  re- 
munerative of  the  farmer's  labor.  Br.  Sylvester, 
of  Lvons,  showed  a  clear  profit  of  $175  per  acre,  and 
alluded  to  a  neighbor's  orchard  which  AYenged  $100 
per  acre.  A.  Loomis,  of  Byron,  Oenesee  oouitY,  oal- 
oulates  from  some  Bald  win  apples  grown  bY  his  broth- 
er, that  a  profit  of  over  $500  per  acre  has  oeen  made 
per  annum,  after  making  alfowances  for  the  fidlure 
of  the  fruit  eYery  other  year.  It  is  known  that  Mr. 
Pell,  near  New  York,  has  made  very  large  profits 
by  shipi>ing  Newtown  IMupins  to  Englana,  and  he 
has  devised  methods  whicn  secure  him  fruit  every 
year,  using  Hme  and  careful  pruning.  Dr.  Under^ 
hill  states  that  ouinces,  grown  fbr  the  New  York 
market,  prodncea  him  a  profit  of  $1,200  per  acre. 
He  is  on  the  Hudson,  at  Croton  Point,  and  has 
made  a  fortune  at  the  fruit  business. 

The  main  thing  needed  by  the  formers,  in  this 
section,  to  the  profitable  raising  of  fhdt,  is  same 
plan  whereby  they  can  secure  a  full  crop  every  year, 
instead  of  fas  now)  every  other  year.  We  know 
of  one  apnle  orchard,  of  about  500  trees  in  this 
county,  which,  last  vear,  producing  2^0  bushels 
of  apples,  will  not  yield  five  bushels  this  £dl.  The 
proauct  of  four  trees  on  that  orchazdy  laat  year 
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brought  $80 ;  this  year  the  four  have  not  produced 
fifty  cents  worth  of  fruit.  Some  method  wherebv 
this  biennial  barrenness  may  be  overcomey  Lb  au 
that  is  needed  by  our  fiurmers,  especially  those  own- 
ing small  farms,  to  make  the  fruit  raising  business 
profitable  to  them,  beyond  that  of  any  other  crop. 
— JUbamf  •^gitf . 

BLESSED  KEHOBISS. 

We  haoted  berrtof  by  %  babbUng  brook. 
And  odorous  flowers  from  every  lunny  noolc ; 
And  stopped  to  laugh  and  hear  the  echo's  modk 
BIng  from  old  woods  and  gloomy  rifts  of  rook. 

We  walked  at  noonday  !n  a  sheltered  glade, 
Where  san  nor  Btarll^^  ever  broke  the  shade  j 
Within  the  damp  and  gloom  a  bird-song  gushed, 
A  streamlet  through  a  rocky  crevice  rushed. 

A  moabing  lAnrianr  through  the  pine  trees  swf  pt^ 
Within  the  oayes  the  owl  in  safety  slept; 
The  laurel's  snowy  pillars  opened  there. 
And  poured  Uielr  poisons  on  the  sunless  iiir. 

We  paued  to'rttt  bentath  a  trailing  vine 
That  olambered  darkly  o'er  a  blasted  pine  $ 
Above  Ihe  roetts  its  sweeping  curtains  hung. 
And  o'er  the  stream  in  tangled  massed  tfwoiig. 

She  had  a  great  proud  wealth  of  golden  hair, 
That  shone  like  moonlie^t  in  that  shadowed  air  $ 
A  large  blue  eye  that  made  me  think  ef  heaven. 
When  not  a  cloud  across  its  deep  is  driven. 

Bhe  sang :  not  as  they  sing  with  heedless  lips. 
When  keys  are  sprung  by  rosy  flnger>tlps, 
Bttt  fhat  strange  strain  we  only  hear  In  dreams 
Ftom  Toloes  tuned  to  more  than  mortal  themes. 

She  walks  no  more  thSt  narrow  unsunned  ^tede. 
Long,  long  ago  she  passed  a  denser  shade ; 
And  when  the  darkness  fled  and  morning  broke, 
Bhe  Slept  In  death,  and  with  the  angels  woke.    Tribum. 


For  ike  New  Sngfamd  Fwrwm* 

A  CATTLBBHOW IH  OEIOOSVILLB,  ILL. 

Mr.  SmiOB : — ^I  propose  to  giye  you  a  brief 
sketch  of  a  county  Ag.  Exhibitioni  which  I  attend- 
ed at  OriggsTille,  III,  on  the  8th  and  9th  of  Oot. 
It  was  for  the  county  of  Pike,  on  the  western  bor- 
der of  the  State.  The  exhibition  was  very  much 
on  the  plan  X>t  our  New  England  exhibitions,  but 
the  amiiffements  were  not  so  complete  as  with  us. 
On  one  stde  of  the  open  space  where  the  init  was 
held,  a  roof  was  erected  under  which  the  fruit  end 
▼egetables  and  the  handiwori^  of  the  ladies  were 
plaoed.  The  rest  of  the  space  was  roped  in,  and 
mto  this  enclosure,  the  horses  and  cattle  were 
driveni  to' be  inspected  by  the  Tarions  committees, 
and  then  Withdrawn.  The  horses  were  tied  to  trees 
or  held  by  boys ;  the  cattle,  some  were  served  in 
the  same  wav  as  the  horses,  others  were  shut  up  in 
pens,  formea  by  piling  oak  rails  one  upon  another, 
after  the  &shk>n  of  Vurg^nia  fences.  The  number 
of  cows  and  heifers  was  not  laxse*  The  animals 
themselves  were  of  good  size,  and  generally  of  good 
shape,  but  evidently  not  calculated  for  dairy  stock. 
The  great  object  here,  is  not  milk,  nor  butter,  nor 
cheese,  but  lieef  for  the  mazket.  The  largest  and 
•finest  bulls  I  have  ever  seen,  and  in  the  greatest 
' lumbers,  I  think,  I  saw  here.  The  waght  of  the 
fakigest  one  was  2160  lbs.  The  prevailing  breed, 
here,  is  the  Durham.  Cattle  are  not  so  much  used 
in  tsamsy  as  horses  and  mulee.    Of  these  last,  I 


saw  some  very  fine  specimens.  There  were  a  few 
sheep,  but  they  were  rather  inferior  looking.  The 
hogs  were  few,  considering  that  this  is  a  hog-rais- 
ing country.  I  saw  some  quite  large  ones,  but  they 
were  coarser  made  and  much  less  handsome  ani- 
mals than  we  are  wont  to  see  at  out  New  England 
fairs.  Tlie  hogs  here,  as  you  know,  run  at  lar^ 
in  the  streets  and  in  the  woods,  and  pick  up  their 
food  wherever  they  can.  There  were  some  noble 
looking  draught  horses  on  exhibition,  some  of  Che 
finest  I  remember  to  have  seen.  The  carriage 
horses,  as  a  general  thins,  are  better  looking^  than 
ours,  but  I  think  I  could  select  single  specimens 
from  among  ours  altogether  superior  to  any  I  have 
yet  seen  here. 

And  now  a  word  about  the  products  of  the  soil, 
and  the  specimens  of  handiwork,  and  I  have  done. 
In  the  potato  line;  there  were  some  fine  Chenan- 
\gp^,  Ftnk*>eyes  and  Baltimore  Blues.  The  pota- 
toes here  are  not  aflected  by  the  rot  There  was  a 
sinele  basket  of  beautiful  looking  turnips.  Squashes 
and  beets  were  seaxee.  I  saw  no  pesi^nor  peach- 
es, and  but  few  apptes,  (although  apples,  this  way, 
are  plenty  and  good)  but  these  few  were  veij  fine. 
I  miieasured  one  and  found  it  181  inches  in  cizeum- 
ferenee^  it  weighed  Id  ozs.,  anodier  measured  16 
inches  hi  dreumference.  There  were  some  large 
ears  of  com,  and  some  specimens  of  whiiat.  I  saw 
Uhday,  though  not  in  connection  with  the  Fair, 
a  oom-etalk,  that  by  actual  measurement,  was  16  ft. 
kmg.  About  half  past  three,  the  company  Was  in- 
vited (o  listen  to  an  address  ttom  Proi.  Tubiyeb,  of 
Jacksonvitle.  He  spoke  only  half  an  hour,  but  his 
address  deserves  to  be  printed,  and  circulated  fer 
and  wide.  The  following,  la  a  bare  outline  of  it. 
He  said :  ^'Gentlemen  and  fellow-citizens  of  Pike 
Obunty,  I  hail  the  happ^  auspices  which  have  hith- 
erto attended  our  exhibitions,  and  which  to-day 
attend  us,  as  omens  of  good,  for  the  future  pros- 
perity of  this  society,  of  the  agricultural  interests 
of  this  county,  and  of  our  rising  and  beloved  State." 
He  then  considered  at  length,  some  of  the  causes, 
that  have  hitherto  checked  progress,  in  this  im- 
portant source  of  national  wealth,  and  some  of  the 
means  to  be  used  in  promoting  its  greater  advance- 
ment 1st,  Associations  like  this  are  of  invalua- 
ble importance.  They  awaken  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject They  set  men  to  thmking ;  they  lead  to  an 
mterehange  of  thought,  to  a  renunciation  of  old, 
and  used  up  theories  and  practiees,  and  an  adop- 
tion of  new  ones,  better  smted  to  the  condition  and 
wants  of  the  age.  This  cause  needs  the  assistance 
of  judicious  legislation.  While  commerce  and 
uianufeotures  are  yearly  receiving  aid  firom  Con- 
gress, by  appropriations  and  fSsvorable  enactments, 
this  great  mterest,  whidi  engages,  at  the  present 
tune,  four^fifbhs  of  the  capital  of  the  nation,  is  ruth 
lessly  neglected.  Ought  this  to  be  P  CSommerdai 
and  manufacturing  capitalists  spend  thousands  unon 
k>bby  members,  in  Congress,  who  do  nothing  but 
agitate  th^  interests.  We  have  nothing  of  the 
kmd.  Candidates  for  office,  on  the  stump,neverfail 
to  declaim  loudly  upon  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject of  agriculture,  and  upon  what  they  desire  to 
see  done  for  it,  by  Congtess,  and  what  they  intend 
to  do  for  it  themsdVes,  if  they  only  get  there. — 
But  alas !  Congress  assembles  and  amoums,  year 
a^r  ytar,  and  nothing  is  done,  and  when  you  ask 
the  men 'whom  you  have-sent  there,  what  was  done 
with  the  agricultural  bill  P  O,  it  was  left  among 
the  un&ushed  business.'  Genliemen,  ay  advice  isy 
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that  you  leave  these  ni«a  among  the  unfinished 
Bepresentatives*  Yon  must  Tote  for  men  who 
wilt  attend  to  youv  interests.  For  half  a  century, 
we  have  sou^t  to  have  our  agricultural  Bureau 
eatablifihedi  l^  for  half  m  eenlury,  we  have  failed. 
With  you,  and  the  fturmera  of  our  country  every- 
where, the  ultimate  suooesa  or  failure  of  this  pro- 
ject rests,  and  the  careful  instruction  of  the  young, 
m  matters  pertaining  to  agriculture,  is  a  means  to 
be  used  in  promotmg  the  proeperity  of  this  cause. 
Instruction  in  our  schools  should  be  of  a  more 
practical  character.  God  and  nature  never  intend- 
ed that  Latin  and  Gre^,  and  the  higher  mathe- 
matics, should  be  taught  to  children^  who  are  to 
beoome  fiurmers.  Subjects  should  be  brought  be- 
fore them,  a  knowledge  of  whieh  will  be  of  practi- 
cal advantage  to  them  in  after  life.  This  is  out  a 
meagre  sketch  of  Prof.  T.'s  remarks.  On  Thursday 
there  was  a  plowing  match  in  the  forenoon,  and  in 
the  afternoon,  a  tnal  of  skill  in  horsemanship  by 
the  ladies.  Thus  ended  the  first  exhibition  of  the 
kind  ever  held  in  this  town,  and  the  fourth  ever 
held  in  the  county.  It  is  pn^sed  to  make  Pitts- 
field,  the  county  seat,  the  pennanent  locality  for 
these  fairs.  J.  B.  B. 

OcL  10,  1856. 


gentlemen  of  the  expedition  endeavored,  with  true 
courtesy,  to  do  honor  to  the  repast,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  twelfth  coarse  respectfully  took  leave,  though 
they  were  assured  there  were  twelve  morft  to  come. 
The  number  of  Utte  courses  indicated  a  desire  to  do 
our  oountrymen  a  double  share  of  honor,  inasmuch 
as  twelve  is  the  prescribed  number  for  a  royal  en* 
tertainment" 


A  JAP AinSSE  FBACT. 

It  is  possible  that  intercourse  with  this  exclusive 
nation  may  add  some  new  dishes,  to  the  Anerican 
cuisinCf  but  Commodore  Perry's  experience  of  their 
hospitality  was  not  very  tempting  to  an  epicure,  as 
one  would  infer  ftom  his  account  of  the  entertain- 
ment: 

^'Immediately  on  entering,  the  guests  were  de- 
sired to  seat  themselves,  the  Commodore,  with 
Captains  Buchanan  and  Adams,  occupving  the 
highest  tables  on  the  right  hand,  and  the  regent 
and  his  associates  the  one  opposite  the  left.  A 
pair  of  chop-sticks  was  placed  at  each  comer  of  everv 
table ;  in  tne  centre  was  an  earthem  pot  filled  with 
aaki — the  intoxicating  drink  made  oy  the  Lew- 
Chewans — surroundea  with  four  acorn  cups,  four 
large,  coarse  China  cups,  with  clumsy  spoons  of  the 
same  material,  and  four  tea-cups.  On  each  table 
were  dishes  to  the  number  of  some  twenty,  of 
various  sizes  and  shapes,  and  the  exact  basis  of 
some  of  which  no  American  knoweth  to  this  day ; 
possibly  it  was  pig.  Of  the  dishes,  however,  which 
were  familiar  to  western  apprehension,  there  were 
sliced  boiled  eggs,  which  had  been  dyed  crimson, 
fish  made  into  rolls  and  boiled  in  fat,  pieces  of  cold 
baked  fish,  stioea  of  hog's  liver,  sugar  candv,  encum- 
bers, mustard,  salted  radish  tope,  and  nagments 
of  lean  pork,  firied.  Cup.s  of  tea  were  first  handed 
round ;  these  were  followed  by  very  small  cups  of 
sMt  which  had  the  taste  of  French  liqueur.  Small 
sticks,  hoobam  sharpened  at  one  end,  and  which 
some  of  the  guests  mistook  for  tooth-jMcks,  were 
furnished,  to  be  used  as  forks,  in  taking  balls  of 
meat  and  dough  from  the  soup,  which  made  the 
first  course.  Soup  constituted  also  the  next  seven 
courses  of  the  twelve,  where  of  the  repast  consisted. 
The  other  lour  were  gingerbread,  salad  made  of 
bean  sprouts  and  young  onion  tons,  a  basket  of 
what  appeared  to  be  some  dark  red  fruit,  but  proved 
to  be  balls  composed  of  a  thin  dough  rind  oovenng 
a  sugar  pulp,  and  a  delicious  mixture  compounded 
of  beaten  eggs  and  a  slender  white  root  with  an 
aromatic  taste.    Novel  as  was  this  bill  of  fare,  the 


CATTLE  SHOW  AT  AMEE18T. 

The  Express  ^ves  a  glowing  account  of  the  ex- 
ercises at  the  dinner  table  on  the  day  of  the  recent 
annual  Show  at  Amheiat,  and  quotes  portioos  of 
the  speeches  made.  }t  must  have  been  a  brilliant 
afiair,  while  it  was  wholly  appropriate  to  the  occa- 
sion, instructive  as  well  as  brilliant.  The  speakers 
were,  Mr.  Dickinson,  the  Piesident  of  the  Socie- 
ty, Dr.  HncHCOCK,  the  orator,  J.  H.  W.  Pa^ 
Delegate  from  State  Board  of  Agriottlture,  A.  H, 
Bullock,  of  Worcester,  one  of  the  Trustees,  of 
Amherst  College,  Frakcis  De  Witt,  of  Ware,  the 
present  Secretary  of  State,  C  &  Coaffee,  M.  CL, 
of  SfMringfield,  and  Professor  Haven,  of  Ambeort. 
We  have  not  found  such  eloquence  and  enthusi- 
asm in  any  other  similar  gathering  this  autumn. — 
As  one  of  our  good  old  &thers  said  at  Lexington, 
''why,  they  are  firing  bullets,"— ao,  at  this  festival, 
they  so  ht  departed  f^om  the  usual  custom  as  to 
talk  about  agricuUttre  !  The  Union  was  saved  but 
once,  and  that  in  the  briefest  possible  manner. 

But  why  will  not  the  farmers  themselves  some- 
times talk  at  these  gatherings  P  They  have  the 
ibcts,  and  with  oocasional  efforts,  and  such  excellent 
examples  as  were  afibrded  them  on  the  occasion  of 
which  we  have  just  been  speaking,  they  could  not 
fail  to  instruct  others^  and  would  increase  their  own 
infasreat  in  the  subject.  Try  it,  brethren,  and  take 
a  full  share  in  all  the  departments  of  our  instruc- 
tive and  usefhl  festivals. 

We  regret  that  we  could  not  be  at  Amherst,  and 
reap  a  portion  of  that  ample  harvest  for  ourselves. 
But  we  shall  gather  \xp  the  rich  sheaves  that  have 
come  to  our  hands,  and  ponder  them  welL 


For  the  AVv  SngUmd  Farmtr, 

FAIR  AT  EOBTHAMPTOH. 

The  Annual  Fair  of  the  Old  Hampshire  Societv 
holden  at  Northampton,  on  the  7th  and  6tn 
inst  The  exhibition  compared  favorably  with 
those  of  former  years.  The  society  has  purchased 
and  enclosed  a  plot  of  ground  with  a  high  fence, 
including  a  trotting  course.  The  exhibition  of  horses 
was  unusually  good,  and  the  show  of  speed  was 
among  the  greatest  attractions  of  the  occasion. 

The  orator  was  non  xnwfdus  esL  These  freooent 
faOures  are  extremely  annoying,  and  call  fbr  reform. 

It  may  well  be  questioned  whether  this  new  fea- 
ture in  our  agricultural  shows — trotting-matches — 
will  work  more  good  than  evil.  Please  let  us  have 
your  opmioQ,  Mr.  Editor.  H. 


6SS 


N£W  ENGLAND  FAllMER. 


Dec. 


For  ihg  Ntw  SngUmd  Farmtr* 

THE  MOBBILL  H0B8E. 

Mb.  Editob  :-— I  noticed  in  the  JV.  E.  Farmer 
last  August,  the  followinff  inquiry :  ''Is  there  a 
horse  known  as  the  Morrill  horse  P  If  so,  where  is 
he,  and  what  is  his  pedigree  ?" 

Id  reply  I  will  say  that  the  "Morrill  horse''  was 
raised  bv  French  Morrill,  of  Danville,  Vt,  and  kept 
there  till  sometime  last  month,  when  Mr.  Morrill 
started  for  Illinois  with  the  horse  and  four  of  his 
colts.  This  horse  is  thirteen  years  old  last  spring, 
of  a  Tery  dark, .  rich  brown  color,  fine  proportions, 
and  weighs  about  1200  pounds.  His  pedigree,  so 
fiur  as  known,  is  as  follows!  Sired  by  Jennison 
horse.  Jennison  horse  sired  by  young  Morgan 
Bulrush.  Young  Morgan  Bulrush,  by  old  Morgan 
Bulrush.  Old  Morgan  Bulrush,  by  original  Justin 
Morgan.  Dam  of  Morrill  horse,  part  Messenger, 
but  true  pedigree  not  known.  Dam  of  Jenmson 
horse,  English.  Dam  of  young  Morgan  Bulrush, 
pedigree  not  definitely  knowDi  but  auppoeed  to  be 
Morgan. 

In  consequence  of  a  wrong  impression  upon  the 
minds  of  some  horse-men  in  relation  to  the  size  of 
the  Morrill,  I  will  mention  that  Mr.  Abijah  Jenni- 
son, of  Walden,  Vt.,  writes  me  as  foUows: — ^''I 
raised  the  horse  known  as  the  Jennison  horse. 
He  took  the  name  from  me.  He  was  a  horse  of 
great  power  and  docility.  His  color  was  a  bright 
bay,  with  black  mane  and  tail,  not  a  white  hair  on 
him.  He  weighed,  I  should  think,  when  I  sold  him, 
some  over  1200  lbs.  He  sired  the  Morrill  horse, 
when  only  two  years  ol(f,  and,  consequently,  if  Iit- 
ing,  is  16  years  old  last  spring.  I  sold  him  in 
Franklin,  N.  H.,  to  a  man  oy  the  name  of  Heath. 
His  given  name  I  did  not  learn.'' 

I  will  here  state  that  this  Jennison  horse  is  re- 
ported to  have  been  taken  to  Mass.,  and  gelded. 
The  Morrill  horse  took  the  second  premium  at  the 
National  Horse  Show  at  Sprin^eld,  Mass.,  three 
years  ago  this  fall.  He  is,  I  think,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  of  his  colts,  the  most  powerful  horse 
that  we  have  any  account  of  in  America.  He  can 
take  a  wagon  of  common  size,  with  two,  and  even 
three  men  in  it,  and  trot  his  mile  in  two  minutes 
and  fifty  seconds,  with  comparative  ease,  and  in  the 
highest  style.  He  is  very  kind  and  docile,  being 
frequently  driven  by  Mrs.  M.  To  have  him  go 
West  is  a  great  loss  to  New  England  breeders ; 
but  he  will  doubtless  be  heard  from  there.  There 
are  several  of  his  colts  in  northern  Vermont.  One 
in  Barre,  known  as  the  young  Morrill,  owned  bv 
Silas  Town  and  Luke  Trow,  of  which  I  may  speak 
hereafter.    Yours  truly,    Leonard  F.  Tucker. 

Meredith  Bridge,  JV.  H„  Oct.  13, 1856. 


Proper  Under-<;lothing  for  Winter  Weath- 
er.— Welsh  fiannel  or  merino  (all  wool)  shirts, 
with  drawers  of  the  same  material  EniUed  wors- 
ted stocking,  with  a  chamois  leather  ierkin  or 
waistcoat  with  sleeves,  to  be  worn  over  the  flannel 
in  the  coldest  weather,  or  in  bleak  windy  days. 

For  the  Ladies. — ^The  same  garments  of  the 
nme  materials,  except  that  in  the  article  of  drawers 
they  may  preferentially  use  linsey-woolsey,  or  Can- 
ton flannel,  and  these  should  be  made  tight  at  the 
ankles.  No  noopsl  no  funnel  sleeves  for  the  cold 
air  to  rush  up  to  the  arm- pits,  and  chill  the  chest 
The  shirt,  and  other  under-dothes,  as  well  as  the 


dress,  should  be  made  to  cover  the  thmddere  and 
coUar-hones,  close  around  the  throat.  By  this 
means  you  will  be  prevented  from  throwing  addi- 
tional weight  upon  the  shonlders,  in  the  shape  of 
extra  shawls  and  cloaks,  and  thus  diminish  the  k> 
bor  of  breathing.  Also  eovar  Vie  iapof  ike  head. 
Beware  of  catarrh  and  neuralgia ! — Medical  Spe<h 
ialist 


EXTRACTS  AHD  BEFIIE8. 

A  NEW  fertilizer. 

Mr.  Brown  : — ^I  take  the  liberty  of  forwarding 
you  a  sample  of  potatoes  by  Harding's  express. 
The  result  of  my  experiment  this  year  is  so  aa> 
tonishing,  baring  produced  from  a  piece  of  iaad 
33  by  28  feet,  ten  buahels,  of  which  the  sample  I 
send  you  is  fkir  a  average,  I  consider  it  my  duty 
that  this  should  be  made  known  to  you,  and  also 
to  the  public,  through  the  medium  of  your  inesti- 
mable paper ;  this  year's  produce  confirming  the 
last  ones  experience.  These  potatoes  have  been 
produced  witn  no  other  manure  than  Lbyd's  so* 
pernhosphate  of  lime ;  it  surpasses  all  I  have  ever 
useo.  The  efficacy  of  its  results,  and  the  ease  of 
its  application,  combined  with  its  cheapness,  renders 
it  a  fertiliring  agent  indispensable  to  all  agricultu- 
rists. Its  effects  are  equally  good  for  every  de- 
scription of  cultivation.  Your  kindness  in  making 
this  known  will  oblige  Korert  Fields. 

Providence,  OcL,  1866. 

Remarks. — The  potatoes  cooked  were  good. 
We  known  nothing,  personally,  of  the  fertiliser. 

HOO  MAZtlTRE. 

Formerly,  if  I  had  a  good  warm  pen,  with  the 
floor  perforated,  to  drain  off  the  liquid,  and  kept 
the  solid  part  well  scraped  out  and  thrown  into  a 
snug  pile  on  the  ground,  (perhaps  under  the  eayet,) 
ready  to  be  removed  in  the  spring,  I  thought  I  ma 
doing  the  thing  up  in  good  st\ie ;  but  since  I  com- 
menced reading  the  Farmer,  I  use  a  tight  floor,  and 
for  the  want  of  a  better  absorbent,  keep  it  littered 
with  straw,  and  as  fast  as  it  becomes  wet,  shovel  it 
into  another  apartment  of  the  pen,  intending  to 
use  it  for  com  in  the  hill  if  that  is  advisable,  but  I 
fear  it  will  be  rather  coarse :  Now  how  will  it 
work  to  compost  it  with  lime  P  If  you  will  give 
me  a  little  advice  in  this  matter,  I  shall  be  much 
obliged.  H.  Briggs. 

Fairhaven,  Vt. 

Remark&^-A  floor,  witli  holes  and  cracks  in  itt 
where  swine  are  kept,  entails  asthmas,  rheumatisms 
colds,  coughs  and  catarrhs,  and  a  whole  catalogue 
of  evils,  upon  the  unoffending  animals.  The  bed- 
ding, of  course,  is  soon  wet,  and  then  the  wind 
comes  up  through  it,  and  the  pig  is  not  only  wet» 
but  always  exposed  to  a  draught  of  cold  air.  No 
pig  will  thrive  under  such  circumstances  so  as  to 
afford  a  profit  to  the  owner.  If  the  sleepuag  apart- 
ment is  in  the  bam  cellar,  where  the  wind  is  ex- 
cluded, that  will  alter  the  case. 

Now,  friend  Briggs,  it  seems  to  us  that  if  you 
etd  the  litter  before  using  tf,  you  will  obviate  all  ob- 
jections. It  is  urged  that  the  time  cannot  be  spared 
for  this.    We  have  found  by  experience  that  it 
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quires  Ugs.tme  to  cut  com  stalks  and  the  orts  that 
cattle  leave,  than  it  does  to  overhaul  them  in  the 
'  manure  heap,  and  to  get  them  plowed  under  in 
the  field*  A  man  -will  load  about  as  much  again 
manure  in  a  day  where  he  can  cut .  down  into  it 
with  a  shovel,  as  he  can  pull  and  twitch  out  of  a 
heap  made  up  of' com  butts,  straw  and  long  hay. 
When  everything  is  cut,  it  is^so  minute  that  it  rots 
quick,  and  if  to  this  a  little  fine  meadow  mud  is 
added,  he  finds  the  heap  in  the  spring  a  black, 
unctnous  paste,  easily  plowed  under,  and  in  a  fit 
condition  to  feed  the  plant. 

But  if  you  do  not  cut  the  litter,  still  use  the  dght 
floor,  litter  and  clean  out  often,  and  throw  into  a 
compost  heap.  In  the  spring,  as  soon  as  the  heap 
is  free  from  frost,  overhaul  it,  throw  it  up  lightly, 
keeping  it  wet  until  a  gentle  heat  is  gained,  when 
decomposition  will  take  place  and  soon  fit  it  for 
use. 

It  is  a  good  rule  never  to  use  Eme  with  vegeta- 
ble matter.  Quicklime  has  the  e&ct  of  disengag- 
ing and  setting  free  the  ammonia  from  fermenting 
manures,  and  so  it  would  from  guano,  or  any  other 
fertilizer  highly  charged  with  ammonia. 

H0B8E  EIEAN  ALLBN. 

Mb.  Editob: — ^I  noticed  in  your  paper  of  Oct 
4th.,  an  article  headed  "An  explanation,"  and  signed 
Z.  White.  He  declares  $20,000  was  ofiered  for 
the  horse  Ethan  Allen,  by  Mr.  Austin,  of  Orwell, 
one  of  the  owners  of  the  horse,  but  there  was  no 
one,  not  interested,  ready  to  puichese,  at  quite  so 
high  a  price*  By  publiahing  my  statement  you 
wul  oblige  one»  and  I  think  many,  who  are  much 
opposed  to  the  gambling  and  horse  ncing  to  which 
our  fairs  are  tendingi  and  who  think  it  much  better 
to  improve  the  morals  of  man,  than  the  speed  of 
the  horse.  As  there  is  but  one  Mr.  Austin  resid- 
ing in  Orwell,  I  suppose  the  "Explanation"  is  in- 
tended for  me.  I  am  not  aoquainted  with  Z.  White, 
but  he  is  mistaken  when  ne  states  that  I  am  a 
partner  in  the  home  Ethan  Allen — ^I  do  not  at  this 
time,  and  never  did,  own  any  interest  in  the  horse. 

Onoell,  OeUf  1856.  Mb.  Auram. 

PUMPKINS  AND  VINES. 

There  grew  on  my  farm  this  summer,  a  pump- 
kin vine  whose  whole  len^  was  448  feet  i  there 
aiao  grew  en  the  same  vme  10  pnmpkiniy  -tbdr 
weiefat  together  was  175  lbs.  p.  c. 

SartmouUi,  Oct.,  1856. 

SWEET  MOUNTAIN  PEPPEBS. 

Mb.  Albebt  Howard^  of  South  Biaintree,  Mass., 
has  left  with  us  some  beautiful  peppers  of  this  vari- 
ety. They  are  large,  of  fine  shape,  and  he  says 
are  superior  for  pickling. 

EABLT  SWEKC  COBK. 

Thanks  to  '<M.  K.,"  of  Ascutneyville,  Vt,  for  the 
early  sweet  com.    We  hope  to  test  it  next  year. 


SHEEP  OK  SHALL  FABH8. 

SiB : — ^I  wish  to  learn  through  your  paper  a  few 
facts  about  the  keeping  of  sheep.  They  are  much 
neglected,  on  various  accounts,  and  not  withont  rea- 
son—-the  want  of  suitably  fenced  pastures,  and  the 
occasional  depredations  of  dogs,  are  almost  insur- 
mountable. 1  have  a  well  fenced  piece  of  mowing- 
land,  of  about  tax  acres.  It  yields  about  a  ton  of 
English  hay  per  acre,  unless  on  the  upper  and  dryer 
part,  where  perhaps  it  yields  lees.  1  have  enough 
else  to  keep  me  busily  occupied,  I  think,  con^stent- 
ly  with  economy  and  profit,  and  think  this  would 
be  a  good  place  to  keep  sheep.  I  want  to  know 
how  many  sheep  I  could  keep  here.  The  soil  in 
good,  and  if  the  sheep  would  fertiUhse  it  well  in 
three  or  four  years,  whether  it  could  be  mowed  to 
^ood  advantage  then,  without  plowing  or  break- 
mg  upP  Please  tell  me  if  I  could  reasonably 
count  upon  a  good  revenue  from  the  lambe,  and 
how  much  for  the  wool  ? 

I  would  like,  in  conclnsion,  to  know  if  in  your 
estimation  this  would  be  the  most  profitable  use  to 
which  I  could  put  this  field,  considering  that  I  have 
about  tiiirty  acres  of  tillage  beside,  in  nigh  cultiva* 
tion,  and  also  the  amount  of  hay  the  sheep  would 
eat  during  winter?     Very  respeotfolly,    Essex. 

Remarks. — ^The  keeping  a  few  sheep,  even  on 
many  of  our  small  fiurms,  would  be  an  interesting 
feature  in  our  husbandry,  and  we  have  no  doubt,  if 
properly  understood,  might  be  done  with  profit. 
We  have  had  considerable  experience  with  sheep, 
but'  it  was  on  a  farm  where  there  was  a  hundred 
acres  of  pasturage.  The  case  in  question  is  so  di.v 
similar,  and  our  experience  under  such  circumstan- 
oes  is  so  limited,  that  we  are  quite  willing  to  stand 
aside,  and  give  place  to  some  of  our  intelUgent  cor- 
respondents, who  have  the  information  which  may 
be  of  use  to  "Essex." 

The  subject  is  interesting  and  important,  and  we 
trust  some  one  who  abounds  in  facts  will  speak  up- 
on it 

*  COMPOSTS. 

The  business  of  forming  composts  is  one  in  which 
we  may  derive  important  assistance  from  chemis- 
try. Every  plant  is  composed  of  certain  constitu- 
ents derived  either  dhrectly  from  the  soil,  or  through 
the  medium  of  the  atmosphere.  It  has  been  con- 
clusively shown  by  experiment,  that  the  best  man- 
ure that  can  be  applied  to  the  grape-vine,  is  a 
compost  formed  principally  of  its  own  foliage.  In 
IQlc  manner  we  find  that  wheat  straw,  and  the  haulm 
of  the  potato  plant,  constitute  the  best  manures 
for  the  sustenance  of  those  crops.  Analogy  aL-o 
teaches  us  that  the  residuum  of  all  vegetables,  or 
that  portion  of  them  which  remains  after  decom- 
position, contains  the  tme  pabulum  of  their  respec- 
tive tribes,  and  that  in  no  way  can  their  growth 
be  more  efiectually  promoted  than  by  their  appl- 
cation.  This  is,  indeed,  the  course  nature  pursues. 
In  our  forests  the  only  aliment  the  trees  receive  i^ 
furnished  by  the  decay  of  the  annual  foliage,  with 
the  exception  of  a  certain  thou|;h  unascertained 
amount  of  atmospheric  food  denved  through  the 
medium  of  their  teaves,  and  which  is  also  of  vegeta 
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ble  OYighi.  'These  flictB i&dicate  a  definite  course 
to  be  pursued  in  feeding  our  crojA  All  regetftble 
matters  are  replete  witn  the  principles  of  reproduc- 
tion, and  shoukl  consequently  be  economised'  and 
turned »to  profitable  account  Our  landsate  in  want 
of  all  the  fructifying  substances  we  caA  prooNffe, 
and  this  is  one  of  the  most  prolific  sourbee  t6  Which 
we  can  hopefully  apply.— OermanfouM  TeUgraif^ 


For  Vm  New  England  Partntr. 

f  ABICBSS'  SHOWS. 

On  looking  over  the  awards  made  at  some  of  our 
county  exhibitions  the  present  season,  I  find  $30r 
925  and  $20  awarded  to  youns  ladies  who  made 
the  best  appearance  on  horseback^  in  th»  field; 
and  (10,  ^  and  $5  to  those  who  nresented  the 
best  products  of  the  dairy,  prepared  by  their  own 
hands.  The  query  arose  whether  those  gentlemen 
who  thus  ordered  theee  premiums,  had  not  suffered 
their  fancy  to  run  away  with  their  JtM^gfmsnt  No 
one  will  hesitate  to  a<unit  that  it  is  aa  elegant  ae- 
complishmenc  for  a  young  lady  to  be  able  to  ride 
handsomely  on  hoTsebabk,  at  a  proper  time,  and 
in  proper  places ;  but  will  any  one  presume  to  say 
that  the  funds  of  our  agricultural  societies  were  ac- 
cumulated to  reward  such  feats  of  equestrianism  ? 
Reference  is  here  made  to  the  late  show  at  Bridge- 
water;  which,  if  we  do  not  mistake,  is  not  the  first 
time  that  the  attention  of  the  sturdy  iarmers  of 
that  section  has  been  diverted  from  their  proper 
business,  by  the  £splay  made  by  ladies.  DiversioQS 
of  like  character  have  occurred  in  the  western  part 
of  the  State.  If  they  should  become  general,  sonse 
further  provision  for  the  encouragement  of  tiie  la- 
borer will  need  to  be  made  by  the  Legislature. 

October  120,  1856.  * 


E0B8E8. 

Those  who  have  the  care  of  horses  are  frequently 
very  negligent  in  the  manner  of  discharging  their 
duty.  There  is  no  animal  in  existence  so  suscepti- 
ble to  the  efiectfl  of  dirt,  impure  air,  bad  beddme, 
&o«,  as  Uie  hotae.  All  excrements  is  the  horses 
stable,  however  small  in  quantity,  should  be  removed 
at  least  once  a  day,  ana  a  clean,  drf  place  left  the 
arimal  to  stand  or  He  down  on.  Many  a  horse 
when  stabled  for  an  hour's  feeding,  is  placed  in  a 
close  filthy  place  without  a  breath  of  pui%  air — 
there  obli^ea  to  make  his  meal.  We  would  almost 
as  soon  thmk  of  eating  in  such  a  place  Otnrselves,  as 
of  compelling  the  horse  to  do  it.  If  you  have  no 
windows  in  your  stable,  bv  all  means  make  ene  at 
once,  or  knock  off  a  board  to  let  in  light  and  pure 
air.  When  you  have  renoved  the  droppings  from 
the  stable  at  night,  strew  the  floor  with  dry  straw 
or  nisk ;  the  value  of  the  manure  will  more  than 
^ay  the  expense — besides  rendering  your  horse 
healthier. 

Horses  take  cold  very  easily ;  for  this  reason  they 
should  never  be  turned  from  a  warm  stall  where 

hey  have  perspired  for  an  hour,  directly  into  a 
Jamp  pasture.  Neither  should  a  horse  eter  be  left 
\/o  lie  down  over  night  in  a  damp  pasture  where 
there  is  no  shelter,  but  let  a  shed  oe  ouilt,  to  which 
I  hey  can  retire  at  night  A  horse  will  never  lie 
«!own  in  an  open  lot  when  he  can  find  a  place  of 
shelter;  and  if  there  is  nothing  better,  they  will 

iways  get  near  a  feaoe  or  tree,  at  night — trtekly 
yUuorm 


COL  ItEfiSHAK'S  ASlttXSS. 

At  the  late  Fair  of  the  Windsor  County  Agricul- 
tural Society,  at  Woodstock,  Vt,  CoL  Needhah, 
recently  of  Oroton,  in  this  State,  delivered  the  ad- 
dress, and  it  oonsisted  in  part  of  a  discussion  of  the 
influence  of  the  '^reciprocity  bill"  19011  agricultural 
kbor  in  New  England. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Legislature  of 
Vermont  took  action  in  oppoution  to  the  *<bill,"  and 
that  Senator  Foote,  of  Vermont^  was  the  only  New 
Bngland  Senator,  who  voted  against  the  ratification 
of  the  "treaty"  in  secret  session. 

CoL  Needham  argued  that  labor  in  the  Canadaa 
costs  but  little  more  than  one^third  of  what  it  does 
in  New  England ;  that  the  land  of  the  Canadaa  is 
much  more  productive  than  the  soil  of  New  Eng- 
land ;  and  that  the  admission  of  wheat,  rye,  barley 
and  other  staples  of  New  England,  die  Middle 
States,  and  the  West,  to  our  markets,  from  ihe 
Canadas,  free  of  duty,  would  be  prejudicial  to  oitf 
fiurmers ;  and  that  by  bringing  the  price  of  igno- 
rant, foreign  labor  into  direct  competition  with  our 
own,  an  open  attack  had  been  made  bj  the  gov- 
elnment  upon  the  free  labor  of  the  North  and 
West 

Senator  Fearce  attacked  the  bill  when  it  was  be» 
fore  the  Senate,  in  a  speech  of  great  abfiity,  in 
which  he  used  the  following  language : 

<*I  thiAk  it  is  a  very  importsnt  measure,  a  depas^ 
tore  from  the  general  revenue  pcdiey  of  the  coun- 
try, imolving  in  iteonsequenoea^  direel  and  remote, 
a  pffobabie  and  a  serious  inynry  to  one  of  the  great* 
est  interests  of  the  ooontry — an  interest  as  liUle  or 
less  protected  than  any  other,  and  quite  as  mooli 
entitled  to  the  benefit  of  direcc  or  mcidental  pro- 
tection as  any. 

"The  bill  proposes  to  allow  the  Importation  int<^ 
the  United  Btates  fttim  Canada,  free  of  duty,  of 
whes(t  and  breadstuffs  gsnimlly,and  other  prodoets 
of  that  colony,  upon  condition  that  sSmilar  aiticleii, 
the  product  of  the  United  States,  may  be  imported 
into  Canada  free  of  dnty.  Now,  so*,  there  ie  no 
redprodty  in  all  this ;  the  bifi  is  delusive,  if  it 
pass,  not  a  dollar's  worth  of  all  these  products  will 
oe  exported  from  the  United  States  to  the  Cana- 
das." N 

But^  on  the  contrary,  aa  GoL  Needham  argned, 
the  ariM«ttt  of  gndn  to  be  pooled  in  upon  tnxt  maf* 
kets  from  the  Canadas,  to  depress  agricuhnral  h^ 
lior  in  New  England  and  the  West,  will  annually 
exceed  the  amount  of  ourexportations. 


RONolttu,  Hawaiian  Islands. — ^We  have  re- 
ceived the  "Pacific  Commercial  Mverliser,^  pub- 
lished at  Honolulu,  July  17,  1856,  and  in  looking 
over  its  colums  we  find  how  it  happens  that  the 
Honolulu  people  send  to  us  for  nearly  fifty  copies 
of  the  JVetr  Efiglartd  Farmer,  They  are  enthusi- 
astid  in  the  great  art,  and  probably  seek  informa- 
tion evrrywhare,  so  that  forty  odd  of  these  island* 
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eta  hare  found  ttisii  waf  to  aur  boaki.  At  the 
date  of  thti  paper  they  trere  anticipiting  "A  Fair," 
and  the  folloiring  i«  one  of  tbe  eslls  to  the  people : 

Let  all  then  who  de«ire  this  society  to  Sourish, 
and  to  increiue  in  usefulnesa,  rally  at  once,  and 
contribute  to  render  the  coming  exhibition  one 
tluK  will  be  both  creditablv  md  encoaragiDgi 

Give  ui  of  the  produce  oE  jour  fieldsi  and  of 
jour  braini.    The  fruits  of  your  farms,  to  grace 


penence  to  grace 
OB  but  a  feir  die- 
play  of  what  then  islinils  really  con  produce,  and 
not  only  the  stronger  but  tie  resident  will  be  de- 
lighted and  RurpriBed. 

The  native  society  holds  its  first  exhibition  on 
the  same  duy  with  the  other  aswiciation.  Let  us 
w^e  up  noio,  or  we  EhsU  be  handsomely  beaten, 
and  not  only  rub  our  eyas  open  in  time  to  see  our- 
■•Ives  distanced  b]>  our  infant  conipetitor. 


TSB  TAIL  PIFFIX  APPLB. 


Reinette  Blanche  d'Espagme.    Thomp.  Noiii. 

WhIU  gpioUti  Kciutu.    P.m.  Mlig.  LintL 

A  very  celebrated  old  Spanish  variety,  vhidi  ia 
said  to  be  the  national  apple  of  ISpatn,  where  it  it 
called  Camttuar.  Notwithstanding  that  Thomp- 
ion  and  other  English  authorities  consider  this  ap- 
|ds  the  same  as  our  Fall  PippiTi,  we  are  yet  stron;!- 
b  of  opioion  that  it  is  diOerent.  The  true  Fall 
Pippin  ia  only  an  autumn  Tariety,  while  this  is  a 
whiter  sort,  Mcinng  tiU  mid-wint«i  here,  and  in 


Enf^d  dll  Marab.     It  ia  quite  probable  that  the 


Whit*  Spanish  BaineUe  is  (he  parent  of  both  the 
-"anJlb"     '"      -       —-'---- 

Fall  nppin. 


I  HoUand  Pippin.    Tbe  fruit  if  the  pre»- 
it  TSffiety  is  rather  More  oblong  than  that  of  LM 


Fruit  verr  lai]^,  rouadish-oUeRf ,  somewhat  an- 
gvlar,  with  Mood  rlha  on  its  ride^  teraineting  in 
an  uneven  cmwn,  where  it  is  nearly  aa  faarwad  as  al 
tbe  base.  Catjx  large,  open,  very  deply  sunk  ia  • 
broad-angled,  oblique,  irregular  baaiib  Stalk  half 
an  inch  long,  set  in  a  ntfaer  soidl  even  cavityi  ^ 
Skra  smooth,  yetlawisb-grcen  on  the  shaded  mm, 
onnge,  tinged  with  hnwoiah-nd   tint  the   su^ 
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and  sprinkled  with  blackish  dote.  Flesh  yellowish- 
white,  crips,  tender,  with  a  sneuy Juice.  Noisette 
{Jardin  FruiUer)  addsi  ''the  skin  is  covered  with  a 
bloom,  like  that  on  a  plum,  which  distinguishes  this 
variety  from  all  those  most  resembling  it."  The 
tree  has  the  same  wood,  foliage,  and  vigorous  habit, 
as  our  Fall  Pippin,  and  the  fruit  keeps  from  No- 
vember to  February,  or  March. 

Remakks. — ^The  apple  from  which  the  beautiful 
engraving  above  was  made,  is  from  a  tree  making 
one  of  twenty-five  varieties,  which  we  set  near  our 
dwelling  in  the  autumn  of  1848.  All  the  trees 
have  fruited,  several  of  them  have  borne  abundant- 
ly, and  promise  to  repay  us  amply  for  our  care. 
The  description  of  the  Fall  Pippin  we  take  from 
Downing.       

SHAKER  FARMnrO  IN  KESTUCKY. 

The  prosperity  and  thrift  which  mark  this  singu- 
lar sect,  whether  located  in  New  England  or  the 
West,  is  of  that  quiet,  unostentatious  and  comfort- 
able character  which  is  pleasant  both  to  witness  and 
to  read  about.  The  editor  of  the  Valley  Farmer 
gives  an  account  of  a  visit  he  made  recently  to  the 
Society  in  Mercer  County,  Kentucky,  from  which 
we  make  the  following  eztracte.  They  certainly 
show  that  farming  may  be  made  profitable : — 

Their  Farm, — ^This  society  was  established  in 
1807.  They  were  extremely  poor,  &c.,  and  began 
farming  upon  about  one  hundred  acres  of  land. 
They  now  own  about  five  thousand  acres,  worth 
from  $50  to  (100  an  acre.  There  are  five  "fami- 
lies," and  between  three  and  four  hundred  mem* 
bers.  Their  dwelling  and  outhouses  are  large,  com- 
modious and  well  built,  chiefly  of  brick  and  stone. 
The  most  of  their  land  is  enclosed  and  subdivided 
with  substantial  stone  walls.  They  have  hired  one 
man  for  twelve  years,  who  has  devoted  his  whole 
time  to  building  this  kind  of  fence,  aided  from  time 
to  time  by  others.  They  have  now  about  forty 
miles  of  this  wall  completed  which  cost  about 
$1,000  a  mile,  or  $40,000  for  the  whole. 

Their  StodL — ^The  whole  number  of  cattle  upon 
the  farm  is  about  500  head,  mostly  full  blood  Short- 
horns, some  of  which  are  from  the  best  imported 
stock  in  the  State.  They  average  about  40  head 
of  milch  cows  to  each  fiunily.  The  cattle  are  bred 
vrith  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  their  milking 
qualities,  and  in  this  respect  we  think  that  breeders 

Snerally  in  Kentucky  pay  so  little  re|;ard  that 
eir  stock  is  permanently  injured  by  it  Their 
system  of  feedmg  is  of  the  most  economical  char^ 
acter,  and  best  (^culated  to  promote  the  ffrowth 
and  sustain  the  health  of  the  animals.  The  hay, 
oate  and  straw  are  stored  and  cut  upon  the  floor 
above.  Their  outting  machines  are  of  the  Sinclair 
pattern,  propelled  by  horse-power,  and  will  cut  a 
ton  of  feed  in  a  short  time.  Their  cattle  are  ar- 
ranged in  stalls  on  each  side  of  the  bam,  with  a  pas* 
Wige  between.  In  this  passage  is  a  railway  upon 
wmch  is  run  a  la^  box  for  mixing  and  deuvenng 
the  food,  which  is  wet  with  water  applied  by  a 
pump  from  a  oLstem  immediately  under  the  pas- 
Mge.  The  meal,  which  is  of  com  and  rye,  ground 
liw,  is  stored  above,  and  is  let  down  into  the  box, 
through  a  spout. 


They  make  no  oalcuktion  on  zaisuig  gr^ia  be- 
yond the  wante  of  the  several  flEimilies  and  their 
stock.  In  1855  they  harvested  from  100  acres, 
3,100  bushels  of  wheat,  equal  to  31  bushels  per 
acre.  The  crop  of  the  present  season  is  of  superi- 
or quality,  but  the  yield  was  but  18  bushels  per 
acre. 

FVuit  Gromng  and  Preserving  constitutes  one 
of  the  chief  sources  of  revenue  to  Siis  society.  Be- 
sides the  large  amount  of  apples,  peaches,  pears  and 
strawberries  that  are  dried  and  preserved  for  their 
own  use,  they  preserve  large  quantities  annually 
for  sale.  In  1855,  which  was  a  fruitful  year,  they 
preserved  in  sugar  30  tons  of  different  kinds  of 
nruit  The  present  year,  their  leading  varieties  hav- 
ing been  cut  ofl^  ttie  quantity  put  up  is  but  about 
15  tons,  chiefly  of  strawbemes,  raspberries,  cher- 
ries, plums,  and  plum  jelly;  nearly  half  of  the 
whole  is  strawberries,  and  the  quantity  of  these 
would  have  been  greatly  increased  but  for  the  se- 
vere drought  which  set  m  just  as  the  fruit  was  ri- 
pening. 

Other  Matters, — ^In  addition  to  their  annual  sales 
of  Durham  cattle  and  preserved  fruits,  the  society 
manufacture  a  larse  number  of  brooms,  which  from 
their  superior  quality  and  neatness  of  finish,  find 
ready  sale  in  our  markets  at  an  advanced  price  up- 
on the  ordinary  article.  Of  the  number  of  acres  m 
broom  corn  the  present  year  we  did  not  inquire, 
but  besides  what  they  cultivate  themselves,  they 
hire  the  neighboring  farmers  to  grow  a  considera- 
ble quantity,  and  from  what  we  saw,  should  esti* 
mate  the  land  occupied  with  this  crop  at  several 
hundred  acres;  the  present  season  the  crop  has 
been  considerably  cut  short  for  want  of  rain. 

They  also  grow  and  put  up  a  large  amount  of 
garden  seeds  which  are  sold  in  Kentudiy  and  other 
Southern  States. 

Every  family  raise  a  few  pounds  of  silk,  which 
they  manufacture  exclusively  for  their  own  use. 
They  also  keep  a  flock  of  the  finest  Saxony  sheep, 
the  wool  of  wnich  is  combed  and  manufactured  in* 
to  fabrics  for  &mily  use. 

Their  houses  are  furnished  vrith  every  conve- 
nience calculated  to  reduce  the  labor  of  the  various 
domestic  operations.  The  villaffe  is  supplied  with 
water  from  a  large  springabout  half  a  mde  distant, 
which  is  forced  up  into  a  reservoir  and  is  conveyed 
in  pipes  directly  to  every  apartment  in  the  prem- 
ises where  it  is  needed.  [Machinery  is  employed  for 
washing,  wringing  and  smoothing  clothea,  and  in 
the  operations  for  baking,  &c  &o. 


A  Wbinele  about  the  Age  of  Hqb8B8.*-A 
few  dayt  ago  we  met  a  gentleman  from  Alabama, 
who  ^ve  us  a  piece  of  information  in  regard  to  aa- 
certauinff  the  age  of  a  horse,  after  he  or  she  baa 
passed  tne  ninui  year,  which  was  new  to  us,  and 
will  be,  we  are  sure,  to  most  of  our  readers.  It  is 
this :  after  the  horse  is  nine  years  old,  a  wrinkle 
comes  on  the  eyeUd  at  the  upper  comer  of  the 
lower  lid,  and  every  year  thereafter  he  has  one 
well-defined  wrinkle  for  each  year  over  nine,  (f, 
for  instance,  a  horse  has  three  wrinkles,  he  is  twelve; 
if  four,  he  is  thirteen.  Add  the  number  of  wrin- 
kles to  nine,  and  you  will  always  get  it  So  sayt 
the  gentleman ;  and  he  is  confident  it  will  never 
fail.  As  a  good  many  people  have  horses  over 
nine,  it  is  easily  tried.  If  true,  the  horse  dentist 
must  give  up  his  trade. — Southern  Planter, 
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FABMEK8!  BS  OH  TOUB  GVABD. 

The  usual  season  of  tlie  Farmer's  Festivals  has 
now  again,  jnst  closed ;  they  hare  been  numerous, 
and  numerously  attended,  and  previously  to  the 
present  season,  there  cannot  be  a  doubi  but  they 
have  had  a  wholesome  influence  on  all  concerned. 
They  have  increased  the  happiness  of  the  husband- 
man and  his  family,  stimulated  him  to  renewed, 
and  more  intelligent  efforts  in  his  calling,  and  grad- 
ually led  him  to  a  study  and  research  into  the  prix>- 
ciples  of  the  art,  to  which  he  had  been  wholly  im- 
accustomed  heretofore. 

As  a  general  thing,  these  Festivals  have  been 
uninfluaiced  by  party  names  or  tactics  of  any  sort, 
having  stood  entirely  upon  their  own  merits,  and, 
like  the  dews  of  heaven,  shedding  their  blessings 
alike  upon  every  industrial  pursuit  in  the  commu- 
nity ;  and  this  has  been  done  without  the  slightest 
invasion  of  any  other  interest  or  avocation. 

In  connection  with  the  town  fiirmer's  club,  we 
can  point  to  communities  where  the  probable  in- 
crease in  agricultural  products  has  been  twenty -five 
per  cent,  within  the  last  ten  years,  thus  adding  a 
fourth  part  to  the  income  of  a  fiirming  town  in  that 
short  space  of  time.  What  more  desirable  state 
of  things,  or  what  happier  influences,  could  be 
brought  to  bear  on  our  rural  population,  we  cannot 
well  imagine.  This  gain,  too,  has  come  in  the 
right  way ;  it  has  come  gradually,  from  honest  and 
intelligent  labor,  and  is  not  the  offspring  of  any  ex- 
citement or  speculation  that  cai;  ever  bring  recol- 
lections of  regret 

This  happy  and  prosperous  era  in  rural  art  and 
production  has  been  a  constant  theme  of  congrat- 
ulation among  all  classes  for  several  years  past, 
and  until  the  present  season.  Now,  dark  clouds 
are  impending !  A  new  state  of  things  has  dawned 
upon  us, — ^new  doctrines  and  practices  are  intro- 
duced which  were  once  looked  on  as  exceedingly 
objectionable,  and  whose  unfriendly  influence  will 
scarcely  admit  of  a  doubt  to-day. 

Our  sober,  unpretending  gatherings  have  as- 
sumed a  "pomp  and  circumstance,"  like  that  of  an 
embkuKmed  racer,  coming  upon  us  with  his  hot 
breath  and  speed  of  the  wind.  We  are  surprised 
by  the  suddenness  with  which  our  puritan  notions 
have  been  overwhelmed  and  the  original  intentions 
«f  our  associations  swept  aside !    As 

''The  Anyrlans  came  down,  like  a  wolf  from  the  fold, 
Their  cohorts  all  Btreamiog  with  silver  and  gold,** 

SO  the  pawing  and  neighing  of  steeds,  the  rush  of 
men  to  and  fro,  the  ring,  the  galleries,  and  the 
heated  manner  of  the  attendants  upon  our  shows, 
have  bewildered  our  staid  people  for  a  time,  until  the 
morning  dawns  in  gloom  and  discontent 

For  two  years  past  we  have  had  occasional  com- 
munications from  our  correspondents,  questioning, 
or  condemning,  the  introduction  of  the  'trotting 


oonrse"  in  our  show  grounds.  We  doubted  their 
propriety  fWnn  the  first,  but  were  willing  to  wait 
and  watch  their  influence,  before  speaking  of  them 
in  terms  of  disapprobation.  This  observation  has 
satisfied  us  that  if  the  same  practices  that  now  ex- 
ist are  continued,  if  the  "track"  is  to  be  kept  open 
and  horses  put  to  the  test  upon  it,  in  any  way,  that 
the  original  intentions  of  the  legislature  and  of  the 
founders  of  the  societies  will  be  utterly  subverted } 
that  the  entries  of  neat  stock,  of  implements  and 
machines,  of  fruits  and  vegetables  and  poultry,  will 
gradually  decrease,  that  the  men  who  have  hereto- 
fore sustained  the  exhibitions  will  leave  them,  and 
the  fiiir  fabric  reared  at  so  much  cost  through  many 
years  of  labor  and  discouragement,  will  become  a 
total  wreck. 

It  is  urged  that  our  agricultural  festivals  cannot 
be  sustained  unless  "the  track"  is  laid  and  horses 
introduced  upon  it  We  do  not  so  think.  On  the 
contrary,  we  question  whether  the  introduction  of 
"the  track"  has  added  any  permanent  pecuniary 
advantage  to  any  society.  In  a  neighboring  coun- 
ty,  "the  track"  cost  $3,000,  while  the  whole  receipts 
were  only  $1400,  and  the  premiums  on  the  horses 
were  to  be  paid  from  that  sum.  In  this  case,  too, 
there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  from  the  farm,  but 
neat  stock  and  swine. 

We  are  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  introduction  of 
horses  at  all  our  agricultural  exhibitions.  The 
horse  is  the  noblest  of  irrational  animals,  and  while 
his  services  are  indispensable  to  us  in  our  business, 
he  greatly  contributes  to  our  pleasures.  He  is,  in 
numberless  cases,  almost  the  companion  of  man, 
and  his  attachment  and  fidelity  are  so  great  as 
sometimes  to  stagger  the  belief  of  the  credulous. 
We  hope  ever  to  see  him  at  our  gatherings  as  one 
of  the  principal  and  profitable  products  of  the  tern, 
and  that  he  may  sustain  there  the  position  which 
his  importance  demands — but  nothing  more. 

The  s}9eealy— which  seems  to  be  the  principal 
quality  desired  on  ^the  track," — is  not  a  desirable 
quality  on  the  road,  or  on  the  fium ;  it  would  bt  an 
absolute  objection  in  both  places,  for  it  would  en- 
dang^  the  lives  of  those  that  must  use  them  there. 
A  horse  that  will  take  two  persons  in  a  chaise  at 
the  rate  of  eight  or  nine  miles  per  hour  for  two  or 
three  hours,  or  carry  them  fifly  miles  hand- 
somely in  eight  hours,  including  a  stop  for  feeding, 
has  all  the  qualities  of  speed  that  ought  to  be  ex- 
pected for  the  road,— for  such  a  horse  might  be 
pressed  to  twelve  miles  for  a  single  hour  without 
injury  to  himself.  A  "2.40"  horse  on  the  farm, 
would  be  execrable, — ^for  like  the  fox-hunter,  who 
at  the  cry  of  the  hounds  would  leap  the  style  and 
run  the  race,  rider  or  no  rider,  so  would  the  <*fast* 
nag"  remember  his  paces,  and  thinking  himself  on 
the  course,  dash  the  carriage  and  rider,  plow,  cart 
or  harrow,  to  atomyB,  and  perhaps  break  his  own 
neck  or  legs  in  the  mad  race.    But  if  men  insisi 
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tipon  theie  paoet,  we  adk  theoov  in  all  kime»f  nat 
to  introduce  '*the  track''  upon  our  show  grounds, 
and  thua  give  our  emhibitioiia  a  new  and  doubtful 
character. 

Entertaining  these  views,  we  haiva  looked  with 
interest  to  our  exchange  papers  to  leatn  wkat  opin* 
ions  they  have  upon  the  subjeetyand  we  find  thein^ 
with  scarcely  an  exception,  agireein§^  with  iw.  Among 
those  now  before  us,  ate  the  Couninf  CreniUmain, 
Albany,  the  Amherst  JSiTireat,  the  Ma§$aehuseUi 
Phughmafif  the  Ohio  CuUivatort  the  Siceniyk 
wAnericftfi,  Boston  TravdUr,  Evening  Tranacnpi, 
Boeton,  New  York  Trtbuntf  Rural  JVewYorker, 
Philadelphia  Ltdger  and  Tranger^,  New  Hamp- 
shire Telegraph,  and  many  others  not  now  at 
hand.  The  Prairie  Farmer,  published  at  Cbicai^, 
in  speaking  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Fair,  says  ."^^A 
gentleman  from  Walworth  Oounty,  who  took  stock 
there  to  exhibit,  says,  farmen  have  decided  to  witb- 
draw  their  countenance  and  influence  from  hoiae- 
raoes,  and  will  exhibit  no  more  stodi,  or  any  more 
fiirm  products,  at  any  fair  where  "jockeyism  con- 
trols." We  know  such  to  be  the  feeling  to  some 
extent  in  New  England.  We  had  hoped  that  these 
festivals  would  he  kept  free  firom  all  ^'entangling 
alliances,"  and  especially  from  libose  of  a  political 
nature,  or  any  that  might  by  the  remotest  transmn- 
latioD  be  considered  of  aa  immoral,  or  even  of  a 
doubtful  charactev. 

We  are»  we  amfess,  disappointed.  A  blight  has 
ftUen  on  our  cherished  hopes.  The  tree  which  we 
planted  and  nourished  until  ito  fair  limba  spread  in 
freshness  and  beaut}'  over  the  land,  has  been  graft- 
ed by  other  hands  with  bitter  and  repulsive  fruit. 
It  is  for  the  fanner  to  say  whether  he  will  contin- 
ue to  ckerisli  it,  or  purge  it  of  its  corruptions,  and 
raetereitto  ita  original  purity. 


How  AND  WHEN  TO  APPLY  OuANO.— The  Mark 
hone  Eafnre$$  gives  the  following  rules  to  be  used 
in  the  applkation  of  Guano,  and  conetders  them, 
from  experience,  to  be  useful  se  a  guide  to  those 
using  the  fertilizer : — Ist.  Guano  is  best  applied  in 
damp  or  showery  weather.  2d.  Ouano  should  not 
genemlly  be  put  on  grass  land  in  the  spring  later 
ttum  ApriL  3d.  When  Guano  ia  applied  to  arable 
land,  it  should  be  immediately  mixed  with  the 
soil,  either  by  harrowing  or  otherwise.  4th.  When 
the  wheat  is  sown  very  early  in  the  autumn,  a  less 
than  usual  amount  of  Guano  should  at  that  time  be 
applied,  and  the  rest  in  the  spring.  The  wheat, 
otherwiee^  might  beeoae  too  luxuriant,  and  be  in- 
jured by  subsec^uent  frosts.  5th.  Guano,  and  arti- 
ficial manures  m  general,  should  be  put  on  the 
land  only  in  quantiues  sufficient  for  the  particular 
crop  intended  to  be  grown,  and  not  with  the  inten- 
tion of  assisting  the  sueceeding  one.  Each  crop 
should  be  separately  manured.  6lh.  Guano,  be- 
fore application,  should  be  mixed  with  at  least 
from  five  to  six  times  its  weight  of  ashes,  charcoal, 
salt,  or  fine  soil.  7th.  Ouano  should  on  no  ao- 
coimt  be  allowed  to  come  in  direct  contact  with 
thttseed. 


An  open  sea  near  the  pole>  or  even  an  open  pt>- 
lar  basin,  has  been  a  topic  of  theory,  for  a  long 
time,  and  has  been  shadowed  forth  to  seme  extent 
by  actuator  supposed  discoveries.  As  fhr  beck  aa 
tbo  daya  of  Barentz,  in  l;6dd,.  without  ffforriag  t» 
the  earlier  and  move  uncertAia  clixoii^(^es»  water 
was  seen  to  eastward  of  the  novthernmoet  cape  of 
Novaia  Zemlia ;  and,  until  its  limited  extent  was 
defined  bv  direct  observation,  it  was  assumed  to  be 
the  sea  itself.  The  Dutok  fbheroseoy  above  and 
around  Spttibeigen,  pushed  their  adF^nturonfr 
cruises  through  3ie  ice  into  open»  space  vaFpog  in 
uze  and  form  with  the  season  and  the  winas ;  and 
Dr.  Scoresby,  a  venerated  authority,  alludes  to  sudi 
vacancies  in  the  floe  as  pcnnttng  m  arffument  to  a 
freedom  of  movement  from  ue  npith,  indodng 
open  water  in  the  n^j^boihood  o£  the  nole.  Bar* 
on  Wrangell,  when  rortj;  miles  from  toe  cooat.  of 
Arctic  Asia,  saw,  as  he  tuought,  &  **vast,  illimitable 
ocean,''  forgetting  for  the  moment  how  narrow  are 
the  limits  of  the  human  vision  on  a  sphere.  Se^ 
still  more  recently.  Captain  Penny  pBOcmimed  a  aan 
in  Wellington  Sound  on  the  very  qx>t  wheve  Sir 
Edward  Belcher  has  since  left  his  frpzen  shipai 
and  my  nredecessor,  Captain  Inglefield,  from  the 
mast-head  of  his  little  vessel,  announced  an  **open 
Pokir  basin"  but  fifteen  miles  off  from  the  ice  which 
arrested  our  progress  the  next  yeac 

All  these  illusory  discov^ri^a  were»  Ao  doubts 
chronicled  with  perfect  integrity ;  and  it  may  seem 
to  others,  as  since  I  have  len  the  field  it  sometimea 
does  to  myself,  that  my  own,  though  on  a  larger 
scale,  may  one  day  pass  within  the  same  categmy* 
Unlike  the  others,  however,  that  which  I  have  vexh 
tured  tooAll  an  open  sea  has  been  travelled  for  ma* 
ny  miles  along  its  coast,  and  was  viewed  from  an 
elevation  of  five  hundred  and  eighty  feet,,  still  with- 
out a  limit,  moved  by*a  heavy  swell,  free  of  ice, 
and  dashing  in  surf  against  a  rock-beundi  shore. 

It  is  inipossible,in  reviewinf^  the  frcta  which.  oo»« 
oect  themselves  witk  this  diacovei^ — ^the  mdke4 
snow  upon  the  rocks,  the  crowds  of  noari^e  birdst 
the  limited  but  still  advancing  vegetable  llfe^  the 
rise  of  the  thermometer  in  the  water — not  to  he 
struck  with  their  bearing  on  the  question  of  a  mM' 
er  climate  near  the  pole.  To  refer  them  ail  to  the 
modification  of  temperature  induced  by  the  f*a*r 
imity  of  open  water  Ls  only  to  change  tne  form  of 
the  question ;  for  it  leaves  the  inquir)'  unsatisfied* 
what  is  the  cause  of  the  open  water  ? 

This,  however,  ie  not  the  place  to  enter  npoa 
sudi  a  discussion*  There  isi  no  deulA  oi^  a»y  wM 
that  at  a  time  within  historical  and  e^en  lecenl 
limits,  the  climate  of  this  region  was  milder  than  it 
is  now.  I  might  base  this  opinion  on  the  f^oCt 
abundantly  developed  by  our  expeditmn,  of  a  seou- 
lar  elevation  of  the  coast  Ikse;  mil,  indapendfasnt^ 
of  the  ancient  beaches  and  terraces,  and  other  ge- 
ological marks,  which  show  that  the  shore  has  ii»> 
en,  the  stone  huts  of  the  natives  are  found  scatter- 
ed along  the  line  of  the  bav  in  spots  now  so  fenced 
in  by  ice,  as  to  preclude  all  possibility  of  the  hunt, 
and,  of  course,  of  habitation  by  men  who  rely  on  i** 
for  subsistence. 

Tradition  points  to  these  as  once  fovorita  hnntv 
ing^grounds  near  open  watev.  At  iUiwaglaQf  hai^' 
bmr,  called  by  the  natives  AwMlok^  or  the  Thawing^ 
we  met  with  huts  in  quite  tolerable  preservatiom 
with  the  stone  pedestals  still  standing,  which  used 
to  sustain  the  carcasses  of  the  captured  aeala  and 
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walruB.  SuQQy  Gorge,  and  a  large  indentation  in 
Dallas  Bay,  wbich  bears  the  name  of  the  Inhabited 
place,  showed  us  the  remains  of  a  village,  surround- 
ed by  the  bones  of  seals,  walrus  and  whales,  all  now 
cued  in  ice.  In  impressive  connection  with  the 
same  facts,  showii^  noC  only  the  former  extension 
of  the  Esquimaux  race  to  the  higher  north,  but  the 
dfmatic  cnanges  which  may,  perhaps,  be  still  in 
progress  there,  is  the  sleage-runner,  which  Mr. 
Morton  saw  on  the  shores  of  Morns  Bay,  in  lati* 
tude  81^.  It  was  made  of  the  bone  of  a  whale, 
and  worked  out  with  skilful  labor. 

In  this  recapitulation  of  facts,  I  am  not  entering 
upon  the  question  of  a  warmer  climate,  impressed 
upon  this  region  in  Tirtue  of  a  physical  law,  which 
extends  the  ieothenns  toward  the  pole.  Still  less 
am  I  disposed  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  the  in- 
liuiftnce  wnich  ocean  currents  may  exert  on  the 
temperature  of  these  fax  northern  regions.  There 
is,  at  least,  one  man — an  officer  in  Uie  same  ser- 
vice with  myself,  and  whose  scientific  investigations 
do  it  honor — with  whom  I  am  content  to  leave 
that  discusftion.  But  I  would  respectfully  suggest 
to  those  whose  opportunities  ^ihtate  the  inquiry, 
whether  it  may  not  be  that  the  Gulf  Stream,  traced 
already  to  the  coast  of  Novaia  Zemlia,  is  defected 
by  that  peninsula  into  the  space  around  the  pole. 
It  would  require  a  change  m  the  mean  summer 
temperattire  of  only  a  few  degrees  to  develop  the 
periodical  recurrence  of  open  water.  The  condi- 
tions which  define  the  line  of  perpetual  snow  and 
the  limits  of  the  glacier  formation,  may  have,  cer- 
tainly, a  proximate  application  to  the  problem  of 
such  water  spaces  near  the  pole. — Dr,  Komt^s  Arc- 
tic Exptditums, 


witibin  itriking  distanoe  of  a  land  of  plenty-— seems 
to  us  a  very  absurd  conclusion. 

There  are  enough  horses  to  be  found  dressed  up 
in  the  garb  of  starvation ;  having  tight  skin,  {UNMuh 
nent  ribs,  and  a  cadaverous  countenance,  living,  yet 
half  dead.  But  they  know  nothing  of  the  '*Famme 
in  JSgypt  ;**  they  get  eno^gft,  bat  too  mucft  qf  the 
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A  great  proportion  of  our  horses  are  too  well 
fed — obtain  more  food  than  they  require.  In  this 
land  of  pUmiy  most  of  our  vcduaUc  horses  are  over 
fed,  ana  more  especially  does  this  happen,  among 
animals  owned  by  wealthy  and  liberal  mdividuals. 
The  impression  we  wish  to  convev  to  the  mind  of 
the  reaaer  is,  that  the  food  of  such,  is  not  propor- 
tioned to  labor — in  other  words,  there  exists  a  dis- 
proportion between  the  amount  of  carbon  taken  in 
the  form  of  food,  and  the  oxygen  received  in  the 
process  of  resniration^  Now  to  illustrate  this,  we 
will  suppose  tnat  a  man  engaged  in  mercantile  pur 
suits  owns  one  or  more  horses,  he  has  not  the  tnne, 
nor  inclination  to  give  the  one  or  the  other  the  ne- 
cessary amount  of  exercise ;  they  stand  up  to  a  fuU 


For  the  Nev  Sngkmd  FanMr. 

AV  OPIKIOH,  HOTHnra  KOBE. 

Mr.  Editob  : — I  am  confident  that  too  much  atF- 
tention  is  not  g^ven,  nor  is  likely  to  be,  to  the  rear- 
ing of  good  horses.  The  wealtn  of  our  country  is 
being  mat  developed,  is  diffusing  itself  among  the 
masses,  enabling  thousands  to  indulge  in  rational 
gratifications,  who  had  before  contented  themselves 
with  the  bare  necessaries  of  life.  Now  it  is  possi- 
ble, with  very  little  extra  expense,  to  have  races  of 
those  animals,  such  as  to  gratify  a  juiit  self-respect 
^he  man  who  drives  a  good  horse  thinks  more  of 
himself  than  if  he  drove  a  mean  one ;  and  as  he 
thinks,  so  he  really  is,  a  little  wiser*  somewhat  bet- 
ter, more  of  a  man. 

Alonstrous  doctrine !  do  I  hear  some  one  exclaim  P 
Yes,  monstrous,  because  it  is  new ;  but  it  is  true, 
nevertheless.  We  take  the  color  of  our  being 
from  the  men  we  associate  with,  in  a  laige  degree. 
In  a  smaller  degree,  we  take  it  from  the  very  ani* 
mals  about  us,  from  the  things  we  are  conversant 
with,  from  the  scenery,  from  every  thins  which. af- 
fects our  senses  and  our  imagination.  Now,  then, 
think  of  a  horse,  thorough  bred,  sagacious,  mild  in 
temper,  beautiful  in  form,  in  color,  in  movement ; 
and  then  think  of  the  man  who  drives  him,  feeds 
him,  loves  hun,  admires  him,  is  loved  by  him,  oon- 
fided  in,  and  obeyed.  If  he  is  not  somewhat  a  bet- 
ter man  after  managing  such  a  horse  a  few  years, 
than  if  he  had  the  care  and  feeding,  the  training 
and  working  of  an  ugly,  contrary  scrub,  for  the 
same  time,  he  must  certamly  be  a  hard  cose,  one  of 
those  impracticable,  unsympathizing,  heartless  ban- 
dies of  bone  and  muscle,  wnich  are  hardly  entitled 
to  be  called  men. 

Any  one  who  has  the  best  elements  of  humanity 
in  his  nature,  who  is  susceptible  of  meliorating  in- 
fluences,  cannot  fail  to  feel  a  high  degree  of  satis- 
faction in  the  management  of  a  good  horse,  nor  fiul 
to  receive  a  ^dly  influence  on  his  own  feelings 
and  character,  llie  people  of  a  State,  having  a 
supply  of  good  horses,  and  indulgmg  a  reasonable 


gratincation  in  the  use  of  such  horses,  other 


crib,  from  day  to  dav  ;  enjoying — or  rather,  gorg-  gratification  m  the  .      .  .      , 

ing  themselves  with  a  certain  amount  of  fodder,pe^  «l™t  ,^"11  inevitably  become  superior  to 

those  of  another  State,  where  it  is  more  common 
to  be  anm  with  a  vicious  horse  than  to  be  grale- 
fnl  for  the  services  of  a  kind  one,  and  more  corn- 


over  and  above  what  they  actually  require,  and 
much  more  than  they  really  need ;  the  surplus  is 
often  stored  up  in  the  form  of  fat,  and  this  induces 
acute  diseases,  and  they  die  of  too  much  food  and 
care.  It  is  very  rare  that  we  have  occasion  to  rec* 
ommend  a  man  to  feed  his  horse  more  UhtraUy, 
but  almost  always  the  reverse.  Starvation  is  said 
to  be  the  cause  for  many  equine  diseases,  but  so  far 
as  our  experience  goes,  such  cases  are,  in  this  cotm- 
try,  very  rare.  We  conceive  the  term  starvaHon 
to  be  a  libel  upon  civilization ;  and  so  infrequent  is 
its  appKcation  among  a  nation  of  husbandmen,  that 
it  is  omitted  in  our  mctionaries.  A  man  on  a  bar- 
ren rock,  or  a  harn  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  mi^ht 
probably  starve,  but  the  idea  of  the  latter  itarvtng 
m  the  vidnity  of  a  well-stocked  bam,  or  stable — 


mon  to  be  ashamed  of  an  ugly  one,  than  to  enjoy  a 
rational  pleasure  in  a  beautiful  one.  Yiewiug  the 
matter  as  we  will,  whether  in  a  merely  economical 
Hght,  as  that  the  keeping  of  a  horse  that  is  a  horse, 
is  no  more  than  the  keeping  of  a  mere  scrub,  or 
whether  in  the  higher  influences  on  social  and  mor- 
al character,  the  importance  of  the  subject  k  great. 
But  I  have  not  yet  learned  that  extremely  fost 
horses  are  good  horses*  The  abili^r  to  go  a  mile 
in  two  mmutes  twenty,  is  no  test  of  beauty  or  ser- 
viceableness.  A  horse  that  can  go  it,  is  not  the 
horse  that  men  of  taste  like  to  look  upon,  or  that 
men  of  sense  prefer  to  use.    Such  speed  is  no  test 
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of  ability  for  the  real  purpoBes  the  horse  is  designed 
to  answer.  There  are  horses  so  {graceful  in  form 
and  movement,  so  kind,  amiable,  raithful,  senricea- 
ble,  that  a  community  can  hardly  possess  them 
^thout  receiving  benefits  higher  than  can  be  esti- 
mated in  dollars  jand  cents.  But  when  have  fast 
horses  promoted  industry,  temperance,  good  taste 
and  good  morals  P  My  opinion — ^it  is  not  offered 
as  worth  much — is,  that  funds  raised  for  the  ad- 


do  to  remove  the  board  and  allow  them  to  fly — the 
majority  will  return.  The  entrance  should  be  se- 
cured against  mice,  find  yet  allow  sufiicient  ventila- 
tion, 8  greater  amount  of  which  b  required  than  in 
usually  supposed.  Small  pieces,  or  strips  of  wire 
cloth,  partially  covering  the  eHtrance,  are  just  the 
things.  These  should  oe  fastened  with  carpet  tacks 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  bees  may  pass,  and  still 
the  mice  not  be  admitted. 


for  other  purposes  than   encouragement  of  fast 
horses.  J.  A.  Nash. 


vancement  of  agriculture  should  be  all  expended      To  get  rid  of  the  vapor  that  is  continually  pass- 
n       ,^ xt  _    X   -i.  *-.^.jjjg  ^g  j'j.Q^  ^^jg  bees,  which   often  moulds  the 

combs  and  spoils  the  honey,  make  half-a-dozen  or 
more  inch  holes  through  the  top,  and  cover  with 
an  empty  box,  in  such  a  way  as  to  keep  out  rain, 
s^now  and  mice. 

When  fully  ventilated  and  secured  from  the  mice, 
they  may  be  covered  two  feet  with  snow  and  no 
harm  will  be  done.  A  little  snow  only  around  the 
bottom,  is  not  so  welL 

Where  fifty  or  more  stocks  are  kept,  I  would 
recommend  a  small,  dark,  warm  room,  or  dry  cel- 
lar. A  much  less  number  will  not  be  likely  to 
keep  the  temperature  sufficiently  hi^h.  Very  httle 
air  admitted  is  sufficient.  To  get  nd  of  the  mois- 
ture, the  hives  should  be  turned  bottom  upward 
upon  shelves,  with  little  blocks  under  to  raise  them 
an  inch  from  the  shelf — the  holes  in  the  top  being 
left  open  to  allow  free  circulation  of  air.  By  hav- 
ing several  tiers  of  shelves,  one  above  ano&er,  a 
great  many  may  be  packed  in  one  room ;  I  have 
frequently  put  in  two  hundred  on  three  tiers  of 
shelves,  in  a  room  twelve  by  eighteen  feet  That 
number  will  keep  such  a  room  above  the  freezing 
point  at  most  times.  But  if  the  room  cannot  be 
kept  uniformly  warm  by  the  number  of  stocks,  or 
by  other  means,  I  prefer  leaving  bees  out  of  doors, 
though  housing  is  preferable,  with  a  large  number. 
— •American  Jfgricultunst. 


reach  of  the  sun,  get  chilled  and  perish.  A  hard 
crust  or.  melting  snow  is  "terra  firma**  to  a  bee. 
In  case  of  a  light  snow,  put  up  a  board  to  shade 
the  hive,  and  should  the  air  be  sufficiently  mild  for 
them  to  leave  when  thus  shaded,  it  ^vill  generally 


HINTS  OH  WINTEBIHG  BEES. 

In  response  to  your  request,  I  will  offer  a  few 
suggestions  on  keeping  bees  during  winter,  with- 
out stopping  to  give  all  the  reasons  for  the  posi- 
tions assumed. 

To  ensure  success,  the  first  thing  to  be  attended 
to  is,  to  see  that  you  begin  the  winter  with  none 
but  rood  stock.  It  will  not  do  to  consider  a  stock 
gooa  because  it  has  thrown  off  swarms,  stored  sur- 
plus honey,  &c. ;  but  it  is  important  to  know  its 
condition  now.  This  must  be  learned  by  close  in- 
spection. Turn  the  hive  over  on  a  cool  morning, 
so  carefully  as  not  to  arouse  the  bees.  Should 
they  chance  to  be  disturbed  they  may  be  quieted 
by  tobacco  smoke  blown  among  them.  The  best 
stocks  will  show  bees  between  nearly  all  the  combs, 
unless  the  number  of  combs  exceeds  a  dozen. 
Where  they  are  found  only  between  three  or  four 
oombs,  the  most  favorable  circumstances  will  be 
required  to  get  them  through  the  winter.  With- 
out superior  accommodations  such  should  be  taken 
up,  ana  thus  save  further  trouble  and  vexation. 

The  brood  combs  of  old  stocks  should  also  be 
examined,  to  see  that  they  contain  no  foul  and  dis- 
eased brood.  Such  old  stocks,  when  healthy,  are 
just  as  good  as  young  swarms,  and  will  stand  the 
cold  even  better. 

As  soon  as  the  sunny  days  of  autumn  are  past,  so 
that  there  is  no  danger  of  their  being  tempted  out, 
the  hives  intended  for  wmter  should  be  moved  to 
their  quarters,  unless  they  already  stand  in  a  suita- 
ble  place. 

When  but  few  are  kept,  it  is  generally  advisable 
to  winter  in  the  open  air.  Choose  a  warm  place 
in  the  sun,  yes,  in  the  sun,  where  it  can  strike  the 
hive  an  hour  or  two  each  day. 

Many  people  are  alarmed  at  seeing  a  few  bees 
lying  dead  upon  the  snow  during  winter,  and  there 
is  a  prevalent  ide^^  that  they  get  "snow-bUnd,"  and 
fall  down  to  perish.  This  is  an  error,  for  a  close 
examination  will  show  that  iust  as  many  perish  up- 
on the  bare  ground,  only  that  they  are  not  so  rea- 
dily seen  as  when  on  snow.  I  have  frequently  ta- 
ken them  out  from  their  winter  quarters  in  the 
house,  when  the  snow  covered  the  ground,  in  ma- 
ny places  two  feet  in  depth,  and  yet  lost  a  less 
number  than  at  many  other  times  when  the  ground 
was  bare. 

A  light  snow,  newly  fallen,  is  somewhat  fatal, 
should  the  next  day  or  two  be  still  and  pleasant  to 
tempt  them  out.    If  they  settle  on  such  snow,  it  purpose  wiU,  I  think,  agree  with  me  in  this ;  if  not, 
will  not  support  their  weight — they  sink  below  just  try  the  experiment  and  be  satisfied.    They  are 


HORSES  AHD  CARROTS. 

For  two  months  past  I  have  fed  my  two  horses 
upon  carrots  and  hay.  My  horses  are  in  constant 
service  on  the  road ;  and  under  this  treatment  they 
usually  come  out  at  the  end  of  the  "pile''  looking 
{better  than  when  they  commenced.  My  dose  is 
two  quarts,  morning,  noon,  and  at  night — four  to 
each  horse ;  they  have  as  much  good,  sweet  English 
hay  as  they  will  eat,  and  cut,  whether  fbd  to  diem 
dry  or  otherwise.  This  latter  I  have  always  prac- 
tised ever  since  I  have  had  the  management  of 
horses  ;  and  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  the  cheapest 
and  best  way  in  which  it  can  be  given  to  the  horse. 
There  is  no  waste,  and  horses  eat  it  better,  and  have 
more  time  to  rest,  which  is  quite  an  important  con- 
sideration, where  the  horse  is  liable  to  be  taken 
from  the  stable  at  any  moment.  I  am  satisfied 
there  is  no  better  way  of  feeding  horses,  nor  is  Uiere 
any  cheaper  one — that  I  have  ever  tried — than  the 
one  mentioned.  If  there  is,  will  not  some  person 
who  knows  please  report  ?  I  always  out  them  quite 
fine  before  using.  Carrots  are  most  excellent  for 
horses  whose  wind  is  any  way  affected — such  as  the 
heaves,  &c.    Those  who  have  tried  them  for  this 


unsually  cheap,  compared  with  other  articles  of 
food  of  equal  nutritiousness.  Last  year  I  paid  nine 
dollars  per  ton,  this  year  eleven,  and  at  the  latter 
period  I  prefer  them  to  oats — measure  for  meas- 
ure.— Saturday  Evening  Post 
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Far  the  Nev  England  Parmer. 

AUTUHHAL  ELEGIAC. 

The  vane  points  loath.    Damp  blows  the  gaU 

From  off  towards  ocean's  misty  wa»te  ; 
Aloft  the  rainy  signals  sail, 

And  on  their  stormy  mission  haste. 
I  stand  and  hear  the  roaring  blast, 
And  see  the  wild  rack  drifUng  fast, 
And  watch  on  Unadilla's*  braes, 

Where  late  the  summer  sun  did  smile 
The  marching  mist,  and  seodding  haze 

Like  spectral  rank  and  file ! 

There  go  the  hopef  ol  hours  of  spring } 

There  summer's  more  exalted  pridC) 
In  autamn  glooms  evanishing 

By  moornful  Unadi]]a*s  side. 
And  other  phantoms,  too,  I  see. 
Of  perished  olijeots,  dear  to  me, 
Once  real  as  the  flowers  of  spring, — 

Now  all  on  memory  devolyes ; 
While  in  the  blast  all  hollow  sing 

The  gho&ts  of  good  resolves. 

0,  baried  time !  0,  vain  regrets  ! 

Yon  vision'd,  gloom'd,  autumnal  strife 
Kinds  me  how  fast  towards  Autumn  sets 

My  own  bright  summer  bark  of  life  ! 
Yea,  voyager  to  the  unknown  shore, 
No  anchor  holds,  that  you  throw  o*er  j 
Affection's  bowery  e'en  Love's  strong  iheet^ 

Cannot  the  forward  tide  withstand. 
Blest  Hope !  keep  watch ;  thy  cry  Is  sweet : 

Land  ho !  the  "better  land." 


*  The  name  of  the  stream  flowing  through  the  farm  of  the 
writer ;  sacred  to  mournful  memories. 

Cm^  Mast,,  Oct,  4, 1850. 


CLEAHLIHESS. 


There  ia  a  proverb  in  the  Leyant  that  "no  Prince 
ever  died  of  the  plague,"  which  means  that  the 
many  reaources  which  opulence  affords  are  preven* 
tives  against  contagion*  Acooirdinffly»  we  find  that 
in  those  Mahometan  countriesi  wnere  the  plague 
rage&  with  the  greatest  violence,  but  few  of  those 
who  enjoy  the  first  offices  of  the  State  are  ever 
attacked  with  the  distemper,  although  according  to 
the  precepts  of  Mahomet,  thev  are  obliged  to  ap- 
pear in  public  at  all  times,  and  must  comply  with 
the  general  custom  in  giving  their  hands  to  be 
kissed  indiscriminately  by  every  Moor  who  comes 
to  beg  justice,  or  throw  himself  under  their  pro- 
tection. 

At  a  time  when  the  plague  at  Algiers  destroyed 
many  thousands  of  the  populace,  who  easily  caught 
the  iufei'tion  from  their  negligence  respecting  their 
nersons,  but  two  out  of  three  huncu'ed  officers, 
belonging  to  the  Dey's  household,  were  attacked 
with  tnis  mortal  sickness. 

Nor  is  cleanliness  beneficial  only  in  contagious 
disorders.  Filth  engenders  corruption,  taints  the 
atmosphere,  and  predisposes  the  system  to  disease. 
And  when  an  epidemio  prevails,  those  persona  who 
are  particularly  cleanly  in  their  habits,  are  less 
likely  to  become  victims  to  indisposition,  than  those 
who  pursue  an  opposite  course. 

The  importance  of  well  ventilated  rooms  cannot 
be  too  strongly  urffed  upon  the  attendants  of  the 
sick.  A  free  circulation  of  air  is  not  only  beneficial 
to  persons  laboring  under  severe  attacks  of  illness, 
but  Ik  absolutely  necessary  for  the  preservation  of 


the  health  of  those  who  linger  by  the  bedside  of  a 
diseased  friend.  It  is  saif  by  medical  men  that 
there  is  no  kind  of  malaria  more  pernicious  and 
fatal  in  its  effects,  than  the  poisonous  atmosphere  of 
an  unventilated  chamber  where  a  person  is  suffering 
from  a  violent  attack  of  an  acute  disease.  Here 
lies  the  mystery  of  the  contagiousness  of  epidem- 
ics. 

A  celebrated  English  physician,  (Dr.  Smith  on 
Fever,)  says  that  "tne  room  of  a  fever  patient,  in 
a  small  and  heated  apartment,  in  a  populous  city, 
with  no  circulation  of  frfsh  air,  is  perfectly  anala- 
gous  to  a  stagnant  pool  in  Ethiopia,  full  of  the 
bodies  of  dead  locusts.  Nature,  with  her  burning 
sun,  her  stilled  and  pent  up  wind,  her  stagnant#nd 
teeming  marsh,  manufactures  plague  on  a  large 
and  fearfVil  scale ;  povertv  in  her  hut,  covered  with 
rags,  surrounded  with  ^Ith,  striving  with  all  her 
might  to  keep  out  the  pure  air,  and  to  increase  the 
heat,  imitates  nature  but  too  successfully !  the  pro- 
cess and  the  product  are  the  same — the  only  differ- 
ence is  the  magnitude  of  the  result.  Penury  and 
ignorance  can  thus  at  any  time,  and  in  any  place, 
create  a  moral  plague." 


THE  EAST  AED  THE  WEST. 

We  have  read  with  nmch  interest  an  article  writ- 
ten by  the  editor  of  the  fViaconain  Farmert  in  re- 
ply to  Gov.  Boutwell's  address  before  the  Franklin 
County  Society,  of  this  State,  in  18dd.  The  object 
of  this  address  is  stated  to  be  to  indicate  that  the 
West,  although  a  region  of  great  fertility  and 
abundant  harvests,  is  not  in  every  respect  superior 
to  the  East,  and  that  we  have  some  compensations 
for  the  hardneaa  of  New  England  soil,  and  the  rig- 
or of  our  northern  climate.  After  speaking  of  the 
well  known  fkctthat  the  mountain  and  theaeashore 
have  ever  been  more  favorable  to  an  active,  vigor- 
ous, and  free  race  of  men,  than  the  fertile  plain, 
Gov.  Boutwell  shows  from  the  census  statistics  of 
1850,  that  the  agricultural  and  manufacturing  pro- 
ducts of  Massaohuaetta  and  Vermont  were  larger, 
on  an  average  to  each  person,  than  were  those  pro- 
ducts of  Ohio,  Illinois  and  Wisconsin. 

On  this  point,  the  remarks  of  the  editor  of  the 
ffisamsin  Farmer  are  spirited  and  able.  His  facts 
and  his  arguments  are  creditable  to  himaelf,  and 
honorable  to  his  State. 

Our  object,  however,  in  this  notice,  is  not  to-in- 
volve  ourselves  in  this  controversy  between  the 
East  and  the  West  While  we  rejoice  in  the  re- 
wards whieh  honest  industry  finds  in  Wisconsin, 
we  are  content  with  those  which  Massachuaetta  af- 
fords. We  wish  simply  to  call  the  attention  of  our 
friends  who  are  "falling  in  love  with  the  West"  in 
particular,  and  new  countries  in  general,  to  the 
following  extract  from  the  apology  which  the  ed- 
itor of  the  Wisconsin  Farmer  offers  for  the  &ct 
that  the  people  of  Massachusetts  and  Vermont  pro- 
duce more  than  the  people  of  the  West.  We  re- 
gard it  as  a  very  important  concession,  coming  aa 
it  does  from  one  who  has  "spent  over  twenty  years 


NEW  KI^OLAND  FMIMER. 
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on  a  good  form  in  Vermont,  and  about  the  same 
time  in  Wisconsin,  and,  hence,  speaks  from  his  own 
actual  experience."  Our  observation  satisfied  us 
long  ago  that  the  actual  difference  between  a  '^jQurm" 
and  a  "goTemment  lot  of  land''  was  seldom  fiiUy 
appreciated.  We  are  here  told  plainly,  that  at 
least  one-hcUf  of  tht  Jint  fiot  years,  and  ane-fourlh 
qf  the  next  ten  yearSy  are  employed  by  the  whole 
population  in  all  new  countries  in  doing  that,  which 
in  old  countries  is  already  done !  Hence,  the  rea- 
son why  the  Wisconsin  farmer  cannot  produce  as 
nwch  as  the  Vermont  farmer,  is  because  he  is 
obliged  to  be  gone  three  days  out  of  every  week 
from  bis  fields,  to  attend  to  the  ^^maJdng  up  of  the 
country  /" 

The  following  is  the  paragraph  alluded  to,  and 
we  would  again  urge  it  upon  the  attention  of  all 
who  have  any  symptoms  of  the  ** Western  fever." 

<* After  enumerating  every  item  of  income  in  the 
old  States,  he  (Qov.  Boutwell,)  simply  takes  up  the 
same  class  of  items  in  the  new  states,  without  say- 
ing tosr  a  word  about  another  class  of  labor,  and 
product,  which  in  every  new  country  must  and  does 
engross  a  large  share  of  the  labor  and  productive 
induBtry  of  the  population — ^to  wit :  the  erection  of 
houses  and  buildings  of  all  sorts,  from  the  palace 
to  the  log-cabin,  the  pig-pen  and  hen-coop ;  the 
clearing  and  breaking  of  lands,  and  ditching 
and  fencing  the  same ;  the  planting  of  orchards. 
the  making  of  roads  and  public  eonvenienoes  of 
every  kind.  These  all  urge  themselves,  first  and  fore- 
most, upon  the  attention  of  the  settler  in  the  new 
country ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  assume,  that  at 
least  one-haif  of  the  time  of  the  whole  population, 
ia  employed  in  thus  making  up  the  eomtry,  as  one 
may  say,  for  the  first  five  years ;  and  at  least  one- 
fourth  for  the  next  ten  years ;  while  in  the  old 
States  it  is  notorious  that  Uttle  or  nothing  of  the 
kind  is  to  be  done." 


ABOUT 
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We  copy  the  following  article  from  the  Mica 
AHas,  It  is  prefaced  witn  the  remark  that  an  mdi- 
vidual  chip  is  diminutive  and  does  not  weigh  much 
in  the  great  world's  affidrs ;  bat  ohipsin  toe  aggre- 
gate are  numerous,  valuable,  and  every  way  respec- 
table. Certain  it  is,  that  a  dry  room  to  which  all 
chips,  splinters  and  fragments  of  wood  can  be  con- 
signed, might  prevent  tne  accumulation  of  unsightr 
ly  rubbish  about  the  wood^house  and  yards,  and 
^preatly  facilitate  the  building  of  fins,  and  withal 
save  a  gfeat  deal  of  5«luahle  material: 

^*Chip& — ^Yes,  I  mean  veritable  cft^.  'Chip,  a 
pieoe  of  wood.' — fVAster.  And  a  very  good  thing 
It  is,  too,  if  it  is  dry  and  on  hand  when  jovl  want 
it!  Chips  make  a  quick  fire  in  the  mormng;  they 
are  better  than  a  'three  minute  horse,'  in  a  Februa- 
ry freeze,  when  yon  are  striding  about  the  room  at 
day*break,  your  hair  pointing  to  all  parts  of  the 
habitable  and  uninhabital^  wiiverse,  your  bowels 
collapsed  by  playing  the  part  of  a  bellows,  and  your 
heart  sick  from  'hope  deferred.' 

There  is  a  world  of  comfort  and  of  value  in  chips, 
if  you  will  only  save  and  use  them.    The  modem 


fkshion  of  sawing  wood  makes  fewer  chins  than  the 
old  process  of  chopping;  but  there  will,  under  all 
systems,  be  splinters  and  fragments  of  wood  that 
may  be  usefully  employed.  Every  farm,  especially 
if  it  has  a  wood  lot,  can  furnish  a  great  quantity  of 
these. 

It  will  never  do  to  throw  them  down  under  the 
wood-shed.  They  become  damp  and  mouldy  in 
such  positions,  and  soon  get  covered  with  litter  and 
are  lost  right  of. 

No  plan  of  a  house  is  oomplete  without  a  regu- 
lar Chip  Room,  accessible,  and  capacious  enough  Tor 
all  purposes  connected  with  chips. 

The  writer  has  a  'Chip  Boom,'  a  little  distance 
from  the  house,  but  we  grossly  abuse  it  by  filling 
it  fbll  of  all  imaginable  and  ummaginable  things, 
besides  chips.  For  want  of  a  better  place,  a  room 
may  be  constructed  in  the  upper  part  of  die  wood 
shed.  At  any  rate,  it  should  have  a  floor  above  the 
ground,  so  as  to  leave  the  chips  dry. 

In  the  spring  cf  the  year,  or  on  a  dry  day,  gath- 
er up  the  pieces,  and  make  your  'deposit.''  Tou 
can  then  'draw'  against  it  in  any  time  of  need. 

Farmers  usually  have,  in  the  spring,  a  large  ac- 
cumulation of  chips,  which,  for  want  of  a  place  and 
a  proper  system,  are  spoiled,  or  in  the  general 
clearing  up,  if  such  a  thine  should  occur,  they  are 
burned  up  with  the  rubbish  or  carted  off  with  the 
'chip-mactime.' 

Beudes  the  great  convenience  of  chips,  in  kind- 
ling fires,  they  are  particularly  useful  m  the  sum- 
mer when  a  blaze  is  wanted  to  boil  a  te»-kettle,  and 
a  hot,  continuous  fire  is  not  desired. 

At  any  rate,  the  saving  of  fhel  by  any  and  by  all 
means,  becomes  a  necessity,  in  view  of  our  increas- 
ing population,  and  our  diminishing  forests. 

H.  T.  B.** 


A  8S0BX  EHIUPIC. 

Mr.  EBmrn : — I  take  it  to  be  as  plain  as  tiie 
nose  on  a  man's  fiice — ^hardly  less  glaring  than  the 
proboscis  of  one  who  has  swallowed  aduTteftted  li- 
quors till  his  snuffiog  apparatus  has  become  the  larg- 
est part  of  him,  and  tne  highest  colored — ^that  a 
horse  all  thigh  and  no  haunch,more  wind  than  meat, 
snuffing  applause  instemter,  and  scampering  unhid, 
is  not  the  horse  to  look  well  and  do  us  ^od  and 
safe  service  every  day  in  the  year.  He  may  win 
his  owner  a  thousand  dollar  purse,  when  a  fool  can 
be  found  to  ffive  it,  but  is  worth  little  for  other  and 
more  rational  purposes.  The  idea,  that  a  horse's 
power  to  scamper  like  a  spirit  through  applausing 
crowds,  is  a  test  of  his  real  serviceableness,  is  a  hum- 
bug, mere  fol-de-rol,  no  truth  in  it  We  want  hon- 
es to  do  us  service,  safe,  able,  always  sure,  hand- 
some always,  three  hundred  sixty-five  days  in  a 
year,  not  to  win  a  gambler's  purse,  on  a  holiday. 
These  fast  horses  are  anything  out  what  we  need. 
We  can  break  our  necks  on  the  railroad,  if  that  be- 
comes desirable,  or  with  a  halter,  if  the  public  good 
requires  it.  We  need  sueh  saviurely  fut  horses  for 
no  good  purpose  whatever,  nny  under  heaven 
will  sober-minded,  right-thinking,  honest  Ikrmers 
tolerate  the  rickety,  fidgety,  harum-scannn  things, 
at  shows  got  up  with  their  approbation,  for  their 
benefit,  and  partly  with  tiieir  money  ?  Oooe  the 
fairs  were  usefuL    May  they  become  so  again. 

Old  Times. 


NEW  ENGLAND  FARSrEll. 


For  Ol  Kew  England  Fan 


HAHPBEIBE  CATTLE  SHOW. 

The  WTentli  anniveitary  of  this  society  waa  bold- 
en  in  thia  place,  on  the  9th  and  10th  of  October, 
■nd  full;  sustained  the  reputation  of  thia  younger 
member  of  the  fraternity.  The  show  of  cattle  and 
Ilor«es  wall  unusually  good.  There  nere  fioe  apeci- 
meiiB  of  Durhaina,  Devonsbires,  Aynhlres,  Alder- 
neya  and  NativeB. 

There  was  no  trial  of  apeed  among  horses,  but 
of  ikill  in  riding,  by  female  equeatriana.  Thia  U  a 
novel  feature  in  toirs  in  thia  region,  and  by  aome 
ia  thought  very  objectionable.  If  aomelhing  ' 
be  done  to  induce  ladiea  to  take  more  out-door 
erciKe,  on  horae-hack  and  on  foot,  I  think  it  would 
be  well. 

The  plowin^match  wa«  well  auitained,  fifteen 
horsea  conteatug  for  the  prizea.  The  hlichigon 
plow  ia  the  plow  for  me.  It  doea  ita  work  "finely 
and  well."  There  was  alao  a  mowing  match ;  sever- 
al macbinea  were  introduced,  and  their  ability  test- 
ed in  cutting  niwen.  The  ahow  of  fruit  was  far 
better  than  was  anticipated,  and  proves  that  this 
department  of  agriculture  is  recdvug  more  atten- 
tion in  this  region.  It  baa  been  much  neglected, 
and  we  are  stUi  &r  behind  Worcester  and  the  east- 
em  counties  in  thia  reapecL  In  fine  arts  there  waa 
a  Tery  respectable  ahow,  but  in  mechanic  arts  there 
was  a  meager  exhibition. 

In  the  matter  of  oration,  there  was  a  £ulure,  aa 
in  many  other  nlacea.  Dr.  Hitchcock  generously 
stepped  in  to  the  gap,  and  gave  us  such  sn  entei^ 
tsjnment  that  the  loss  was  not  felt,  if  any  loss  there 
was.  An  excellent  dinner  was  served  up  by  Mi 
Lincoln,  of  the  American  Uouae,  after  which  a  sti 
lioher  intellectual  entertaitunent  was  furoisbed,  in 
■peechea  b^  Col.  DuUock,  of  Worcester,  Dr.  Chaf- 
fee, of  Springfield,  and  Prof.  Haven,  of  Amltetat 
College. 

During  the  show,  the  ladies  of  Amherst,  ev 
foremast  in  works  of  benevolence,  gut  up  a  Uix 
aid  of  Kansas,  the  net  proceeds  of  which  unoont 
to  about  one  hundred  and  eiity-four  dollara. 

AmherA,  OO.,  I6o6.  Yours, 


■r  of  the  few  rod«  of  fjrnuiid  thought  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  these  rods  might  be  increased  by 
the  removal  of  the  tree,  so  a  consultation  nas  hnd 
with  the  person,  in  front  of  whoae  residence  thtu 
tree  stood  sentinel,  and  permission  obtained  to  cut 

Thus  fell  in  an  hour  the  result  of  the  united  ef- 
forta  of  more  than  a  century,  Thert  is  a  vacant 
spot.  So  felt  one  who  had  grown  old  in  its  compa- 
ny, whose  majestic  form  waa  indelibly  engraven  on 
""sr  mttmoiy,  when  she  exclaimed,  "It  seems  as  if  I 
ad  lost  an  old  friend."  H. 

Watjidd,  183Q. 

ATWOOD'S  FATEBT  GLOBE  MILLS. 


Fur  Uu  Ketc  STitlaad  Farmet. 

AH  OLD  ELH  GONE! 


citea  several  cases  which  had  justly  applied  to  tliem 
that  epithet,  and  hoping  that  the  recital  of  a  few 


few  rods  of  ground. 

This  memento  of  the  past — for  its  in&ncy  muat  be 
dated  hack  more  than  a  hundred  years — stood  just 
within  the  highway  on  the  north  side  of  the  road, 
spreading  ita  graceful  branches  more  than  halfway 
over  the  street  and  a  corresponding  distence  on  the 
oppoaite  aide,  shading  a  few  rods  of  a  farm. 

There  is  stood,  singly,  and  affording  a  pleasant 
retreat  amid  its  spacious  top  for  the  lilrds  of  the 
sir,  and  in  iis  cool  shade,  fowls,  beasts  and  children 
refreshed  themselves  from  the  hot  rays  of  tb«  sum- 
But,  alas,  it  is  no  more.  The  stump  alone  re- 
muns,  a  monument  of  its  ibrmer  greatness.    The 


Thia  cut  represents  a  portable  hand  mill  for 
grindbg  com  and  other  grains.  This  mill  wiil  en- 
able every  femily  to  make  their  own-  aom  meal, 
samp,  hominy,  wheaten  grits,  grabam.  flour,  &-c, 
always  having  it  fresh  and  sweet,  making  it  much 
more  wholesome  for  food.  It  is  wall  known  that 
grain,  (especially  corn,)  commences  k>siag  its  sweet- 

>sa  OS  soon  as  the  bull  is  broken,  therefore  the 

oner  it  is  used  after  liemg  ground,  the  better  it 

for  food, 

This  mill  is  slightly  vaiied  and  used  as  a  coiTei- 
mill  for  stores,  where  it  may  be  placed  on  the 
counter  with  a  draw<.'r  under  it,  and  made  exoeet!- 
ingly  convenient.  Where  grist  mills  are  fesr 
it  must  be  of  great  convenience,  as  a  sufficient 
amount  of  corn,  wheat,  or  buckwheat,  may  l>i; 
id  in  a  few  nuimtes  for  the  daily  supply  of  iht' 
family. 

They  are  manulhctured  of  the  following  sizes,  \h : 

Hih  4.  CoAe  ItUli. tSatnun. 

No.  t,  Onto  MIUi,  -       ....        lOstKIsil 

The  mills  are  muuifkctuied  and  for  sale  by  Ax- 
BON  Atwooii,  Emjure  Foundry,  Troy,  N.  ¥, 
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NEW  ENGLAND  FARMER, 


Dsa 


Par  iht  New  Bnifiand  Farmer. 

DEDEBICK'S  PABALLEL  LEVEA  HAT 

PRESS. 

pATBHfBP  Hat  16,  Ain>  Jura  6,  18M. 

Twenty  yean  ago  it  was  said  that  railroads  would 
almost  entirely  remoTe  the  necessity  for  horses, 
but  the  fact  now  is,  that  to-day,  there  are  more 
horses  employed,  solely  in  connection  with  rail- 
roads, than  at  that  time  were  in  the  country  alto- 
gether {  and,  as  these  are  mostly  employed  around 
our  depots,  and  places  of  transportation  in  the 
cities,  it  follows  that  the  hay  for  them  has  to  be 
transported  to  the  cities,  and  hence,  the  necessity 
for  a  machine  to  put  it  into  the  proper  form  for 
safe  and  couTenient  transportation. 

Hay  presses  were  first  made  to  operate  by  a 
screw,  worked  by  a  long  lever.  If  the  screw  was 
made  coarse,  so  as  to  make  a  bale  in  a  short  time, 
then  the  work  of  turning  it  was  exceedinffly  labo- 
rious ;  and  if  it  was  made  fine,  so^  as  to  Be  easily 
worked,  then  those  operating  it  had  to  walk  round 
and  round,  almost  mterminably,  to  make  a  bale, 
while  they  had  to  walk  jlist  as  many  times  back 
again  to  lower  the  follower,  preparatory  to  making 
another  bale.  Of  course,  this  could  not  give  any 
permanent  satis&ction ;  and,  consequently,  in  due 
course  of  time,  it  was  supplanted  by  the  application 
to  this  purpose  of  the  power  and  working  of  the 
toggle  joint  This,  as  every  body  may  know,  is  a 
progressive  power,  which  we  may  illustrate  by  say- 
mg,  that  if  you  bend  your  knees  to  an  angle  of  for- 
ty-five degrees,  the  greatest  weight  you  can  bear 
up  in  your  hands  is,  say  30  pounds ;  raise  yourself 
a  little,  and  you  can  hold  up  40  pounds ;  a  little 
more,  and  you  can  sustain  60 ;  a  httle  more,  100 ; 
and  as,  raising  yourself  a  little  more,  you  become 
nearly  erect,  you  can  sustain  200  pounds  as  easily 
as  at  first  you  sustained  the  30.  The  power  of  the 
toggle  joint,  which,  scientificdly  speaking,  is  a  lev- 
er operating  upon,  or  in  connection  with  a  mova- 
ble mlcrum,  was  first  applied  to  pressing  hay  by 
the  application  of  one  joint  and  lever ;  but,  as  in 
this  plan,  the  platen  or  follower  was  moved  by  a 
lever  attached  onl^  by  a  point  to  its  centre,  it — the 
follower — ^wonld  tip  now  to  one  side,  and  again  to 
the  other ;  and  therefore  its  movement  was  accom- 
panied bv  a  great  friction  against  the  sides  of  the 
Dress.  The  plan  was  afterwards  improved  upon, 
Dy  the  application  of  two  points  and  levers — ^tfiese 
levers  working  to  and  from  each  other,  like  the 
legs  of  a  pair  of  compasses.  But,  as  the  two  lev- 
ers, like  the  one,  were  attached  to  the  centre  of 
the  follower,  this  plan  did  not  remove  that  tipping, 
and  consequent  friction,  just  spoken  of. 

Another  evil  visible  m  this  plan  was,  that  one 
lever  felt  the  application  of  the  power  before  the 
other,  so  that  tne  strain  was  always  more  or  less 
•of  an  uneasy  character,  and  in  an  undue  direction. 
But  now,  both  and  all  of  these  evils  are  removed, 
in  the  above  Parallel  Lever  Press,  invented  by  Mr. 
Dederick,  and  introduced  by  Messrs.  Deerino  & 
Dedebick,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  in  1854.  This  press 
is  operated  by  two  pmllel  tc^le  joints  and  levers, 
80  arranged  tnat  one  lever  is  near  one  end,  and  the 
^other  near  the  other  end  of  the  follower  i  and  as 
the  arms  of  each  set  of  these  parallel  toggles  are 
•  exactly  of  the  same  length,  ana  (Mmneoted  together 
at  exactly  the  same  disUmoeupon  the  follower,  and 
at  their  outward  ends,  it  will  be  at  once  apparent 
2  hat  the  follower  cannot  tip  or  cant  to  either  side, 


and,  consequently,  it  moves  without  any  friction 
against  the  sides  of  the  press ;  and,  also,  by  this 
parallel  arrangement  of  toe  toggles,  both  levers, 
and  every  part  of  the  follower  start  simultaneously^ 
which  insures  the  bale  coming  from  the  machine 
square,  and  of  a  proper  form.  The  sweep  by  which 
the  horse  turns  the  capstan  is  about  eight  feet  in 
length,  the  horse  going  round  but  five  or  six  times 
to  make  a  bale ;  and  how  easily  this  is  done,  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that,  by  making  the 
sweep  two  or  three  feet  longer,  two  men  can  walk 
round,  pressing  the  same  amount  of  hay  into  the 
same  compass,  quite  easily.  When  the  bale  is 
made,  the  door,  C,  and  also  a  similar  door  on  the 
other  side,  is  then  opened,  the  bale  is  then  bound* 
and  the  end  is  relieved,  by  releasing  the  end  of 
the  bar,  or  handle,  D,  it  is  taken  out  from  either 
side  at  pleasure. 

There  is  also  a  great  improvement  made  in  the 
doors  of  these  presses,  which,  eontrary  to  the 
doors  of  the  old  presses,  which  have  to  be  pounded 
open  with  a  heavy  mallet,  or  crowbar,  these  doors 
can  be  opened  quite  easily  with  one  hand. 

Another  great  advantage  in  connection  with 
these  presses  is,  that  they  are  what  a  good  horse- 
power press  has  never  been  before — inanely,  an  ar- 
ticle of  merchandise  which  can  be  transported  to 
any  part  of  the  country  as  conveniently,  and  at 
about  the  same  cost,  as  a  railroad  horse-power  and 
thresher.  Hence  they  are  now  being  forwarded  to 
all  parts  of  the  country — full  printed  directions  ao- 
companvinj^  each  press,  for  the  benefit  of  those  to 
whom  CNdmg  hay  is  a  new  business.  Messrs. 
J^warm^  Miuon  if  Co,^  of  Boston,  who  are  the 
principal  agents  for  the  sale  of  these  preases  in  New 
England,  say  that  '*in  view  of  the  nuaenius  firsit- 
clau  referenoes  which  can  be  made  to  gentlemen 
using  these  maohines,  it  can  be  safely  affirmed  that 
this  parallel  lever  hay  press  is  the  simplest,  most 
compact,  easiest  working,  most  convenient  and  pow- 
erful hay  press  in  the  United  States."  They  are 
made  of  various  numbers,  to  bale  from  100  to  500 
pounds,  and  are  sold  in  Boston  at  from  $100  to 
$190.  All  other  information  necessary  may  be 
had  by  personal  or  letter  application  to  the  gen- 
tlemen above  named. 


Remabks. — An  engraving  of  this  Press  was  re- 
cently given  in  the  Farmer,  reference  to  which  may 
be  had  by  those  particularly  interested. 


For  iks  New  England  Farmer. 

B08T0V  AOAIO  VLTU  A  AL  A0BOCIATIOH. 

Notwithstanding  the  attractive  name,  we  believe 
this  Association  has  little  in  it  pertaining  to  agricul- 
ture, except  the  name.  When  you  look  into  the 
pens,  you  nnd  nothing  but  horses  there ; — and  when 
you  go  upon  the  fields,  you  find  nothing  but  speed 
of  nunftmeni  there  regarded.  This  is  well  enough, 
so  long  as  they  use  their  own  means  for  their  pur- 
poses, but  when  they  borrow  the  frock  of  the  farmer 
as  a  cloak  to  cover  the  tricks  of  their  horses,  and 
thereby  mislead  the  multitude,  we  think  there  is 
reasonable  ground  of  complaint.  We  like  to  see 
such  perfect  animals  as  Ethan  Allen  and  Flora  Tem- 
plet cmd  should  like  occasionally  to  see  them  driven 
at  their  best  speed,  whether  it  be  2nL  25s.,  or  • 
2m.  33s.  per  mile,  provided  it  be  fairly  done,  and 
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no  gouging — ^bat  we  do  not  like  to  be  gulled  by  a 
pretended  trial  of  their  speed,  when  those  that  di- 
rect  it  know  as  well  before  they  start,  as  they  do 
afterwards,  which  will  come  out  ahead.  We  hare 
heard  with  our  own  ears,  directions  given  to  the 
riders,  just  before  they  start,  ''be  careful,  and  mind 
what  I  told  you.*'  Now  the  question  is,  what  was 
the  instruction  P  Was  it  not  such  instruction  as 
would  save  the  bet  of  the  director  ?  If  it  was,  and 
given  for  this  purpose,  then  the  whole  movement 
18  a  gambling  trick,  and  those  who  engage  in  it  are 
no  better  than  genteel  gamblers,  * 

COLIC  IH  HORSES. 

The  following  article  is  from  the  American  Vet* 
erinary  Joumcd,  edited  by  Geosge  H.  Dadd,  M. 
D.,  Boston.  If  carefully  read  and  remembered  by 
our  readers  who  own  horses,  it  may  be  the  means 
of  saving  some  valuable  animals.  In  another  arti- 
cle we  will  give  the  **Cause  of  ColiCf"  from  the 
same  work. 


of  d 


The  term  eolie  is  used  to  designate  a  disease 
very  frequent  occurrence,  both  among  horses  and 
their  masters ;  those  of  my  audience  who  have  ev- 
er been  the  subjects  of  an  attack  of  this  character, 
and  have  experienced  the  excruciating  torment  at- 
tending it,  can  readily  sympathize  with  a  poor 
horse  when  in  a  similar  condition.  There  is  no 
disease  with  which  I  am  acquainted  that  is  so  sud- 
den in  its  attack,  nor  for  the  time  being  so  distrefl»> 
ingly  painful,  as  colic.  It  is  sometimes  aooompa- 
nied  with  delirium,  so  that  the  unfortunate  creature 
will,  in  falline,  or  while  on  the  floor,  mutilate  his 
own  body  with  reckless  ferocity,  as  if  striving  to 
find  relief  in  his  own  destruction ;  and  oocasionaliy 
he  does  suooeed  in  hastening  death,  either  by  rup> 
ture  of  the  diaphragm  or  intestines,  or  inflamma- 
tion ot  the  latter. 

Ndture  of  the  Disease. — There  are  two  forms  of 
colic  to  which  horses  are  subject,  one  is  termed 
spasmodic,  the  othtnr  Jlattdent  The  first  form  is 
recognized  by  horsemen  as  spasms,  gripes,  cramps, 
and  stoppage.  The  term  stoppage  has  been  ap- 
plied, from  the  fact,  that  in  some  cases  the  patient 
passes  neither  fsBoes,  flatus,  nor  urine,  and  thus  the 
stablemen  infer,  and  the  inference,  in  some  oases,  is 
probably  correct ;  that  the  bowels,  as  well  as  oth- 
er parts,  are  spasmodically  contracted,  or  else  uifti** 
seeption  (a  folding  of  one  part  of  the  bowel  into  an- 
other,) has  taken  place ;  uthough  the  latter  feature 
is  often  associated  with  flatulency. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  know  something  of  the  ana- 
tomical structure  of  the  intestines,  to  perceive  how 
and  by  what  means  the  spasmodic  action  takes 
place.  The  intestinal  tube  of  the  horse,  which  is 
about  ninety  feet  in  length,  is  composed  of  ezter^ 
nal,  internal  and  central  coats.  Tne  central  coat, 
or  rather  layer,  is  composed  of  muscular  fibres  dt 
two  orders ;  one  set  are  circular,  the  other  longitu- 
dinal ;  should  contraction  occur  in  the  longitndinal 
fibre?,  the  bowel  is  proportionately  shortened; 
when  it  occurs  in  the  circular  fibres,  the  calilnre  of 
the  intestine  is  decreased,  and  sometimes  in  tonic 
spasm,  complete  stricture  of  the  part  takes  place, 
so  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  pass  even  a  small 
probe  through  the  intestinal  stricture.  On  ezam- 
mg  horses  that  die  in  this  state,  the  small  intes- 
tines have  a  knotted  appearance,  from  which  fea 


ture  some  persons  have  compounded  the  term  ''gut- 
tie." 

Ilat^tlerU  CkUic,  which  is  by  far  the  most  com- 
mon afiection,  diflers  so  essentially  from  the  pre- 
ceding that  the  one  can  easily  be  distipguisaed 
from  the  other;  in  the  latter  affection  flatus,  or 
**mnd,'*  is  always  present,  and  if  at  the  early  stage 
no  perceptible  abdominal  distension  occurs,  it  very 
soon  shows  itself.  One  way  of  satisfjring  ourselves 
of  the  presence  of  flatus  is,  to  apply  the  ear  to  the 
abdominal  region;  within,  a  sort  of  active  rumblinff 
is  heard,  often  accompanied  by  a  tinkling  or  metaf 
ic  sound.  But  while  examining  the  case,  we  may 
perhaps  perceive  that  the  horse  passes  flatus  by 
the  anus,  or  eructates  it  from  the  mouth;  in 
either  case  our  doubts,  if  we  have  any,  are  immedi« 
ately  set  at  rest;  this  feature,  accompanied  by  oth- 
ers which  I  shaJl  allude  to,  complete  the  chain  of 
evidence. 

In  some  cases  the  gas  goes  on  accumulating  in 
the  large  intestines  until  the  abdomen  resembles 
that  of  an  ox,  said  to  be  **koven**  or  "blasted  ;**  this 
is  a  state  called  tympanites,  (windy  distension.) 
When  the  gas  generates  very  suddenly,  and  the  ab- 
domen immemately  acquires  immense  volume, 
the  case  is  termed  meteonzation* 

It  is  very  distressing  to  witness  the  sufferings  of 
an  animal  in  this  condition ;  and  the  only  chance 
in  relieving  him  is  by  puncturing  the  colon,  and 
unless  this  operation  be  performed  early,  it  will 
prove  fruitiess. 

Swnjotoms  qf  Colic. — It  may  be  well  to^  bear  in 
mind  tnat  whatever  form  of  colic  occurs,  it  is  always 
sudden  in  its  attack;  and  horses  are  liable  to  it  at 
all  times ;  in  the  stable,  on  the  road,  or  at  grass. 
In  the  early  sta^e  very  littie  occurs  to  attract  at- 
tention. The  animal,  all  at  once,  becomes  uneasy 
from  pain,  and  commences  to  paw  with  his  fore- 
feet ;  soon  gets  down,  and  if  he  be  in  space  suffi- 
cient, will  commence  to  roll  from  side  to  side,  of- 
ten remaining  for  a  few  moments  on  his  back,  in 
which  posture  he  seema  to  obtain  temporair  reHef; 
sometimes,  as  ^uick  as  thought,  he  is  on  his  len 
aeain :  givee  his  body  a  shake,  anxiouslv  regards 
the  flanks  by  turning  his  head  in  that  oirection ; 
when  down,  again,  he  goes  to  perform  the  same 
rolling  feat  Jiow  and  then  the  patient  remains 
quiet,  in  a  crouching  attitude ;  the  hmbs  beuig  gath- 
ered under  the  body  until  the  distension  is  so  great, 
or  the  pains  so  severe,  that  he  must  shift  his  posi- 
tion, when  again  we  fibd  him  rolling,  or  else  stand- 
ing with  the  JuTid  extremities  stretched  back* 
wards,t  the  fore  advanced ;  thus  representing  the 
attitude  of  a  horse  when  urinating.  Supposing  at 
this  period  that  there  be  no  flatulency  present,  yet 
the  respirations  are  hurried,  the  pulse  wirey,  the 
eyes  glassy,  and  the  patient  excessively  nervous  and 
uncontrollable ;  the  case  is  then  of  a  spaamodio 
character. 

Should  the  animal  pass  flatus,  or  the  abdomen 
increase  in  volume,  the  case  is  one  of  flatulency. 
Then  again,  in  spasmodic  colic,  the  patient  has  pe- 
riods 01  ease,  which  gradually  grow  shorter,  until 


*  Melenritation^-tk  windy  stole  of  the  abdomen,  wMok  takes 
piftoe  ■oddenij  and  unezpeotedlj.  m  doth  Um  appearance  of  a 
metoor  la  the  Heavene.— PavtroO. 

t  When  a  bone  Msomes  Uiis  attitade,  people  are  apt  l»  con- 
elude  that  the  subject  is  laboring  under  sappreselon  of  urine,  and 
then  down  Roee  the  nitre,  gin  and  rcein.  BotthefMtle,  he  p«ta 
hineeir  in  this  position  for  the  purpose  of  pressing  on  the  ab* 
domen,  and  thus  giving  it  support  by  means  of  the  rectus  mus- 
cles. 
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he  either  eeto  relief  or  becomes  deliiioin,  asd  soon 
dies.  Either  form  of  the  disease  may,  however, 
terminate  in  inflammation  of  the  bowels.  The  blad- 
der often  becomes  sympathetioallv  aflected,  and  re> 
tentions  of  urine  is  the  result ;  this  can  be  ascer- 
tained by  introducing  the  hand  into  the  redtmL, 
These  are  some  of  the  principal  features  of  the 
cdks. 

HEAT  AHD  OOLB. 

Cold  is  supposed  to  be  a  negative  property^-the 
absence  of  heat— and  the  terms  heat  "ana  cold  are 
only  relative,  as  compared  with  the  sensations  of 
animal  heat  j  yet  cold  has  some  singular  effects 
upon  vegetable  matter  and  fluid  compounds. — 
Tne  peculiar  properties  of  wines  ana  vinegar 
are  destroyed  by  freezing,  as  are  many  other  ar- 
ticles. Many  of  the  seeds  of  fruit  and  forest 
trees,  will  not  vegetate  until  they  have  undergone 
the  action  of  frost,  while  the  seeds  of  the  locust  and 
a  variety  of  otJiers,  will  not  grow  the  first  year 
they  are  planted,  notwithstanding  they  are  exposed 
to  cold,  unless  they  are  scalded.  All  of  these  pe- 
culiarities may  be  owing  to  some  mechanical  effect, 
lather  than  to  any  radical  change  on  the  chemical 
decomposition  or  composition  of  its  constituents. 
Many  vegetables  may  be  entirely  frozen,  and  if  the 
temperature  is  raised  slowly  under  water,  or  even 
in  an  air-tight  vessel,  no  change  can  be  discovered. 
A  singular  change  takes  place  m  freezing  the  pump- 
kin. The  saccharine  principle  is  so  developed, 
that  the  concentrated  juice  is  a  very  fair  molasses, 
and  as  such,  was  extensively  used  during  the  rev- 
olution. The  effect  of  both  heat  and  cold  upon 
the  potato  is  altogether  the  most  singular,  and  we 
began  this  article  to  mention  this  fact. 

The  potato  contains  a  great  deal  of  body — of 
positive  animal  nutriment,  composed,  like  the 
oreadstuffs,  of  farina,  starch  and  eluten,  and  a 
large  portion  of  water.  A  potato,  if  S'ozen,  and  in- 
stantly put  into  cold  water  does,  not  recover,  but  is 
totally  changed,  and  becom^  a  flaccid  sack  of  un- 
savory, gummy  matter,  of  a  very  disagreeable  odor, 
its  original  properties  entirely  changed  and  lost; 
but  if  while  in  the  frozen  state  they  are  thrown 
one  by  one  into  water  constantly  boihng,  they  are 
in  no  way  afiected,  and  are  as  edible  as  when  first 
taken  from  the  earth.  This  is  an  anomaly  in  the 
action  of  cold,  which  may  also  be  true  When  ap- 
plied to  other  vegetables,  of  which  we  are  not  aa- 
vised ;  but  it  is  a  fact  worth  knowing,  as  it  may, 
oh  some  occasions,  meet  the  necessities  of  almost 
any  family — especially  in  those  flat  countries  where 
cellars  are  difficult  of  construction. — Rurat  JSTew 
Yorker, 


MURIATE  07  LIME. 

This  is  a  fertilizer  manufactured  by  Mr.  James 
Gould,  of  Boston,  and  one  which  we  have  spoken 
of  before.  Our  attention  is  now  called  to  it  by  no- 
ticing in  a  pamphlet,  an  analysis  of  Dr.  Chables 
T.  Jackson,  the  State  Assayer,  which  we  give  be- 
low:— 

Boiton,  SepL  15, 1856. 

James  Gould,  Esq.^ — Dear  Sir : — ^I  have  com- 
pleted the  analysis  of  your  fertilizer,  called  "Muri- 
ate of  Lime,"  and  have  obtained  the  following  re- 
sults per  cent : 

CarboDftte  of  Ume 64.00 

GU<nldeofSodiam(Salt) 14.40 

Phosphate  of  Ltme  asd  some  Oxide  of  Iron 6.50 

Chloride  of  Calcium  (Muriate  of  LUne^ 2.70 

Chloride  of  MagneBium  (Muriate  of  Magneiia) 8.40 

Ammonia ..6.41 

Organic  Matter. 4.&9 

Fine  Sand 8.60 

Low. 0.60 

100.00 

Twenty  per  cent,  of  this  compound  is  aolnble  in 
water. 

It  is  shown  by  the  above  analysis  that  this  fertil- 
izer is  a  valuable  manure,  admirably  adapted  to  sil- 
iceous soils  and  to  those  which  have  been  impover- 
ished by  loDg  croping. 

Bespectfiuly,  your  obedient  servant, 
CnAaLES  T.  Jackson,  M.  D., 
State  Assayer,  &c.  &c» 

We  have  not  used  it  sufficiently  to  decide  wheth- 
er the  good  results  we  have  obtained  were  in  con- 
sequence of  the  muriate  of  lime,  or  a  combination 
of  circumstances ;  but  our  own  favorable  crops,  and 
the  high  testimonials  of  others,  suggest  to  us  to 
recommend  it  to  others  to  try  small  quantities  of  it 
in  various  ways  and  test  its  ability.  Several  per- 
sons who  have  used  it  speak  highly  of  its  effects  on 
apple  trees  and  grape  vines. 


JFbr  tte  Nem  Bn^Umd  Farmer. 

CBAHBEBKIES  CULTIVATED. 

I  have  heretofore  spoken  of  the  attention  given 
by  Mr.  £•  Needham,  of  West  Danvers,  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  cranberry  on  upland.  I  learn  from 
him  that  he  has  gathered  the  present  season,  one 
hundred  Inishels  from  less  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  rods  of  land,  of  fruit  of  superior  qualitv. — 
When  I  take  into  view  the  comparative  value  of  the 
cultivated  cranberry  with  that  of  natural  growth, 
and  the  general  failure  of  this  crop  the  present  sea- 
KNi,I  think  no  one  can  hesitate  in  sa)ing,  that  Mr. 
Needham's  experiment  is  worthy  the  highest  com- 
mendation. P. 


THE  BOA  ASD  ELEPHANT. 

Shortly  after  emerging  from  the  jungle  into  the 
padd^,  our  liveliest  curiositv  was  aroused  by  the  ec- 
centnc  movements  of  our  elephant,  and  the  sudden 
excitement  of  his  mahouit  who,  leaning  over  the 
head  of  his  beast,  explored  the  grotmd  before  him, 
and  on  each  side,  with  curious,  anxious  scrutiny, 
oonversinff  all  the  while  mth  his  huge  philosopher 
and  friend,  in  quick,  sharp  ejaculations,  sometimes 
shrill,  sometimes  subdued,  sometimes  oJmost  whis- 
pered in  his  ear. 

<'01d  Injin-Rubber"  crept  forward  cautiously, 
(imagine  an  elephant  on  tiptoe,)  hesitating,  suspi- 
cious, vi^lant,  defensiie,  holding  his  precious  pro- 
boscis high  in  air.  Presently  he  stops  short,  stares 
straight  oefore  him  with  evident  agitation,  for  we 
feel  uie  dmsb  vibrating  beneath  us,  as  when  a  hea- 
vily laden  wagcm  crosses  a  suspension  bridge. — 
Then,  hark !  with  trumpet  pointed  to  the  sky,  he 
blows  a  sharp  and  brazen  blast,  and  trots  forward. 
At  the  same  moment,  an  exultant  exclamation 
from  the  mahMU  tells  the  story  in  a  word — ^'^the 
boa!  the  boa!" 

Right  in  the  path,  where  the  sun  was  hottest,  lay 
a  serpent,  such  as  he  who  charmed  the  first  vanity, 
his  vast  length  of  splendid  ugliness  gorged,  torpid, 
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motionless,  not  coiled  up,  nor  vemicular,  but  out- 
stretched, prostrate  and  limp — subject,  abject  to 
the  great  sluttony  of  his  instinct. 

"Old  Injin-Rubber**  pauses,  as  if  for  instructions ; 
he  receives  them  on  his  orsan  of  philoprogenitiYe- 
ness  from  the  boat*hook.  Half  a  dozen  more  rolls 
and  lurches,  and  he  plants  his  mountainous  fore- 
foot on  the  head  of  the  drunken  horror — eyes, 
brains,  blood  burst  out  together.  Like  an  earth- 
worm on  the  pin-hook  of  an  angling  urchin,  he 
wriggles  and  squirms — ^now  twisting  his  great  girth 
mto  seeminglj  eyerlasting  knots — now  erecting  all 
his  length,  without  a  kink,  in  air — now,  in  a  tem- 
pest of  dust,  thrashing  the  ground  with  resounding 
stripes ;  till,  at  last,  his  crushing  strength  all  spent, 
even  his  tail  subdued,  be  lies  and  only  shivers. 
Then,  agun  and  again.  Behemoth  tosses  him  aloft, 
again  and  again  dashes  him  to  earth ;  till,  torn  and 
spoiled,  his  gold  and  black  all  tarnished  with  slime, 
and  blood,  and  dust,  the  enemy  is  brought  to 
shame,  and  the  heel  of  a  babe  might  bruise  the 
head  of  the  serpent. — Tlie  Golden  DcLgon. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer, 

BELATIOV  OF  AOBICULTVBE  TO 

HEALTH. 

Mr.  Editor: — It  is  unquestionably  admitted 
that  life  in  man  cannot  be  sustained  without  air, 
and  ajso,  that  by  breathing,  most  of  the  diseases  of 
mankind  are  acquired ;  proving  that  through  the 
medium  of  air,  man  is,  or  is  not  healthy,  according 
as  that  air  is  or  is  not  in  a  state  conducive  to  health. 
New  countries  are  not  healthy,  nor  are  unimproved 
lands ;  and  that  place  that  produces  the  greatest  re- 
turn for  labor  expended  cannot  be  healtny. 

The  first  relation  of  agriculture  to  health  will  be 
obvious  on  exposition,  that  life  cannot  be  prolonged 
without  oxygen,  while  that  oxygen  is  produced  by 
the  exhalation  of  plants;  plants,  at  the  same  time, 
inspire  and  derive  their  nourishment  from  carbonic 
acids,  which,  in  a  soil  that  vegetates  vigorously,  and 
in  the  air  that  surrounds  that  soil,  is  found  abun- 
dantly ;  and  when  it  superabounds  it  causes  mala- 
dies i  then  imperatively  demanding  for  continuance 
of  life  more  thorough  and  extensive  cultivation,  and 
better  disposal  of  that,  which  decomposing,  causes 
renewed  quantities  to  circulate  in  the  air.  If  the 
impure  air  of  our  cities,  and  of  all  places  where  our 
olfactory  nerves  would  declare  that  there  was  car- 
bonic acid,  could  be  removed  and  placed  upon 
plants  deprived  of  their  supply,  Doctors  of  Medi- 
dne  would  flee  from  a  country  made  healthy,  not 
by  them,  but  by  the  farmer.  Ho^  few  estimate 
the  value  of  Boston  Common  to  Boston. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  an  unhealthy  country 
contains  in  the  air  the  fertilizing  elements  for  ex- 
tensive vegetation,  the  removal  of  which,  by  plants, 
and  the  renewal  of  ox^en,  will  give  to  the  air  the 
principles  of  health.  But  as  this  vegetable  culture 
improves  the  air,  it  becomes  in  consequenee  less 
able  to  assist  the  growth  of  plants,  and  a  previous- 
ly productive  country  now  positively  needs  manure 
to  generate  the  acid  that  heretofore  was  supplied 
simply  by  the  atmosphere. 

These  observations  indicate  the  relation  of  the 
fanner  to  his  country.  He  is  a  benefiictor»  he 
holds  the  blessings  of  life ,  in  his  sinewy  hands ; 
taking  that  which  would  destroy  us,  he,  in  return, 
offers  us  pure  air,  free,  and  wholesome  food  at  con- 
venient prices.  e.  j.  w. 


8UPERI0RITT  OF  OUR  AGE. 

Our  age  is  boastful  of  its  advances  beyond  all 
which  have  preceded  it.  It  claims  a  vast  superior- 
ity, at  least  in  the  conveniences  and  arts  of  social 
life,  and  has  small  respect  for  the  rude  implements 
and  barbarian  manners  of  our  great  ^ndfathers. 
The  Saturday  Evenit^  Post  is  skeptical  as  to  tlie 
face  of  progress,  and  from  a  long  article  in  which  it 
sets  forth  the  grounds  of  its  unbelief,  we  select  the 
following  paragraph,  which  may  startle  some  of  our 
readers : 

Let  us  say  a  word  about  Mechanics.  Everybody 
knows,  or  ought  to  know,  that  the  ancients  had 
telescopes,  astrolabes,  quadrants,  burning  and  mag- 
nifying glasses,  the  lever,  the  screw,  and  the  imple- 
ments of  Science,  Art,  War,  Agriculture,  Manufac- 
tures, etc.,  in  great  number  and  perfection.  Without 
them  they  could  not  have  accomplished  their  known 
results ;  and  one-tenth  part  of  what  they  had  or 
accomplished  is  not  known  to  us.  Time  makes  sad 
havoc  of  the  monuments  of  man's  skill.  But  now ; 
there  is  the  little  city  of  Kamac  in  Egypt — there 
are  two  Kamacs — the  great  and  the  little ; — in  lit- 
tle Kamac  you  could  put  Philadelphia  and  New 
York  and  have  room  to  spare!  The  walls  and 
structured  are  colossal,  and  we  argue  safely  that  their 
builders  had  both  mechanical  skill  and  sufficient 
enginery  to  build  them.  There  is  Pompey's  pillar, 
fallen  in  the  desert.  The  French  and  English  en- 
gineers, with  all  their  best  appliances,  labored  seven 
days  to  move  the  enormous  shaft ;  they  moved  it 
about  an  inch !  Yet  that  shaft  had  been  quarried 
from  the  rock  at  a  distance  of  seven  hundred  miles, 
conveyed  from  thence,  and  ertetedm  the  desert !  It 
was  hewn  from  fLe  quarry  of  porphyry  $  it  is  sculp- 
tured all  over  with  deep  nieroglyphics:  and  yet,  as 
we  have  said,  our  best  instruments  can  hardly  make 
a  scratch  on  porphyry,  and  having  made  it,  are 
blunted  and  useless !  Our  best  hydraulic  works  are 
said  by  competent  judges  to  bie  inferior  to  the 
Chinese  canals ;  our  best  fortifications  are  pigmy  to 
the  Chinese  walls.  We  have  no  Artesian  wells  so 
deep  as  the  Chinese.  In  China  the  traveller  meets 
with  borings  three  thousand  feet  deep,  made  to  get 
coal  gas  from  the  interior  of  the  earth.  Printing, 
of  a  certain  clumsy  fashion,  the  Chinese  have  hcd 
for  centuries :  it  is  highly  j>robable  other  nations 
had  it  too  in  greater  perfection,  though  as  the  phil- 
osophy of  those  ages  was  hostile  to  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge,  it  was  probably  the  secretof  the  aristo- 
cracy or  the  priests.  The  relics  of  railroads  are  still 
seen  in  India,  but  of  gigantic  size,  capable  of  bearing 
an  entire  temple.  How  do  we  know  they  had  not 
steam,  or  some  propulsive  force  equal  thereto  P  It 
is  hardly  safe  to  assume  of  such  people  that  they 
had  not  everything  they  needed,  if  witnin  tbe  scope 
of  human  wit.  Herodotus  mentions  having  seen  at 
Demi,  an  enormous  globe  of  vivid  li^ht  surmounting 
a  tall  column,  which  lit  the  entire  city.  That  beats- 
our  gaa-lamps  all  to  nothing !  We  have  lately  seen 
statements  purporting  to  come  from  (we  tnink,) 
CoL  Maitland,  of  the  East  India  Company,  narrat- 
ing as  a  fact  that  the  natives  in  that  country  have 
some  mysterious  method  of  communioation  by-* 
which  they  are  enabled  to  transmit  news  from  one 
part  of  the  country  to  another,  faster  than  a  courier 
can  convey  it  at  his  utmost  speed.  If  this  is  true, 
(and  really  one  is  prepared  to  believe  anything  of 
the  Hindus  1)  there  is  an  odor  about  it  very  like  the 
magnetic  telegraph. 
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For  ihn  New  Sngland  Farmei , 

THOROUGH  DRAINIHO. 

BY  HENBT  F.  FABNCH. 

Heat  ufiU  not  pass  doumward  in  water.  If 
therefore  your  soil  be  saturated  with  water,  the  heat 
of  the  sun  in  spring  cannot  warm  it,  and  your  plow- 
ing and  planting  must  be  late,  and  your  crop  a 
failure* 

Count  Rum  ford  tried  many  experiments  to  illus- 
trate the  mode  of  the  propagation  of  heat  in  flu- 
ids, #nd  his  conclusion,  I  presume,  is  now  held  to  be 
the  true  theory,  that  heat  is  transmitted  in  water 
only  by  the  motion  of  the  particles  of  water,  so  that 
if  you  could  stop  the  heated  particles  from  rising, 
water  could  not  be  warmed  except  where  it  touch- 
es the  vessel  containing  it.  Heat  applied  to  the 
bottom  of  a  vessel  of  water,  warms  the  particles  of 
water  in  contact  with  the  vessel,  and  they  rise  and 
colder  particles  descend,  and  so  the  whole  is 
warmed. 

Heat  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  water  can  nev- 
er warm  it,  except  so  far  as  the  heat  is  conducted 
downwards  by  the  vessel  containing  it. 

Count  Rumford  confined  cakes  of  ice  in  the  bot- 
tom of  glass  jars,  and  covering  the  ice  with  one 
thickness  of  paper,  poured  boiling  hot  water  on  top 
of  it,  and  there  it  remained  for  hours  without  melt- 
ing the  ioe.  The  paper  was  jdaoed  over  the  ice  so 
that  the  hot  water  would  not  be  poured  on  to  it, 
which  would  thaw  it  at  once.  Every  man  who  has 
poured  hot  water  into  a  frozen  pump,  hoping  to 
thaw  out  the  ice  by  the  means,  has  arrived  at  the 
fact,  if  not  at  the  theory,  that  ice  will  not  melt  by 
hot  water  on  top  of  it.  If,  however,  a  piece  of  lead 
pipe  be  placed  in  the  pump,  resting  on  the  ice,  and 
hot  water  be  poured  through  it,  the  ice  will  melt  at 
once.  In  the  first  instance,  the  hot  water  in  oon^ 
tact  with  the  ice,  becomes  cold,  and  there  it  re- 
mains, because  cold  water  is  heavier  than  warm, 
and  there  it  will  remain,  though  the  top  be  boiling. 
But  when  hot  water  is  poured  through  the  pipe, 
the  downward  current  drives  away  the  cold  water, 
and  brings  heated  particlea  in  succession  on  to  the 


Heat  is  propagated  in  water,  then,  only  by  circu- 
lation, that  is,  by  the  upward  movement  of  the  heat- 
ed particles,  and  the  downward  movement  of  the 
colder  particles,  to  take  their  place. 

Anything  that  obstructs  circulation,  prevents  the 
passage  of  heat  Chocolate  retains  heat  longer 
than  tea,  because  it  is  thicker,  and  the  hot  parti- 
cles cannot  so  readily  rise  to  be  cooled  at  the  sur- 
&oe.  Count  Rumford  illustrated  this  fact  satisfac- 
torily, by  putting  eider-down  into  water  which  was 
fbund  to  obstruct  the  circulation,  and  to  prevent 
the  rapid  heating  or  cooling  of  it.  The  same  is 
true  of  all  viscous  substances,  as  starch,  glue,  and 
so  of  oil.  They  retain  heat  much  longer  than  wa- 
ter or  spirits. 


The  November  number  of  the  HorHcuJUuriti  has 
an  article,  with  a  cut  explaining  this  subject,  and 
applying  the  above  theory  to  wet  land.  The  ex* 
periment  was  made  with  a  box  of  peat  aaturated 
with  water,  and  it  is  satis&ctorily  proved  that  it  Is 
not  possible  to  warm  the  earth  at  the  bottom,  hy 
putting  boiling  water  on  the  sui&ce,  so  long  as  no 
water  is  drawn  out  at  the  bottom. 

As  soon,  however,  as  water  was  drawn  out  at  the 
bottom,  the  hot  water  passed  down,  and  the  earth 
at  the  bottom  was  warmed. 

"In  this  experiment,  the  wooden  box  may  be 
supposed  to  be  the  field ;  the  peat  and  cold  water 
represent  the  water-logged  portion;  rain  falls  on 
the  surface  and  becomes  warmed  by  contact  with 
the  soil,  and  thus  heated  descends,  but  it  is  stop- 
ped by  the  cold  water,  and  the  heat  will  go  no  fm^ 
ther.  But  if  the  s<h1  is  drained,  and  not  water^logged, 
the  warm  rain  trickles  through  the  crevices  of  die 
earth,  carrying  to  the  drain  level  the  high  tempera- 
ture it  had  gained  on  the  surfkce,  parts  with  it  to 
the  soil  as  it  passes  down,  and  thus  produces  that 
bottom  heat  which  is  so  essential  to  plants." 

Thus  is  shown  one  of  the  advantages  of  draining 
land.  Many  others  might  be  named,  did  time  and 
space  allow.  Since  my  article  on  Drsuning  with 
Tiles  was  written,  I  have  completed  my  wo]£  and 
plowed  the  drained  land.  The  wator  disappeared 
from  between  the  drains,  as  fast  as  they  were  open- 
ed. The  low  wet  places  where  mshes  had  started 
up,  and  where  the  surface  without  the  drainswould 
have  been  covered  several  inches  deep,  became  dry, 
through  the  whole  space  of  fifty  £eet,  between  the 
drains.  A  springy  side-hill,  which  we  could  not 
plant  till  the  6th  of  June,  because  it  was  so  wet, 
and  where  my  potetoes  needed  life-preservers  in 
dog  days,  is  as  dry  and  friable  as  an  old  market 
garden.  The  100  rods  of  tile  drains  which  are  laid 
in  this  field  empty  at  one  opening,  and  dthough 
the  field  has  so  dry  and  innocent  a  look,  we  find  a 
large  fiow  of  water  at  all  times,  and  ailer  a  short 
storm,  a  stream  that  nearly  fills  a  thzee-inch  tile. 

BI  F.  Noune,  of  Orrington,  Maine,  has  been  kind 
enoiQgh  to  send  me  a  repoK  of  a  Committee  of  the 
Bangor  Horticultural  Society,  showing  his  opera- 
tions in  draining.  Mr.  Nourse  writes  me  that  he 
has  this  season  extended  his  workt  having  now  about 
3i  miles  of  druns  laid,  two  aifles  of  which  is  with 
tiles  from  Albeny. 

I  cannot  make  a  better  contribution  to  the  cause 
than  by  giving  extracts  from  that  report. 

*<At  the  time  of  otir  visit  in  early  summer,  there 
was  but  one  expression  of  satisfaction,  not  only  from 
each  individual  member  of  the  Committee,  but  from 
all  the  invited  guests,  at  the  ap|)e&rance  of  the 
feirm,  the  buildings,  fences  and  crops.  Although 
the  season  had  been  wet,  yet  the  land  was  dry ;  the 
grass,  grain,  com  and  trees  were  making  a  vigor- 
ous growth,  being  clothed  with  a  richness  of  ver- 
dure which  gave  promise  of  abundsnt  harvest. 
They  all  bore  testimony  to  a  careful,  intelligent,  sci- 
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entific  culture.  CompariDe  this  land  with  certain 
other  portions  of  nmuar  cbaraoter  in  the  yicinity 
which  had  not  reoeived  the  same  treatment,  the 
contrast  was  very  perceptible.  'll)e  one  was  light, 
porous,  arable  and  free  from  water ;  the  other  hard, 
lumpy,  cohesiTe  or  miry.  The  one  had  been  drain- 
ed, the  other  drowned* 

The  whole  &rm  lies  upon  the  northerl^r  inclina- 
tion of  a  hill  several  hundred  feet  above  t'de  water, 
and  extends  to  the  summit.  The  super  soil  ^s  gen- 
erally clay  loam  with  some  gravel ;  the  latter  is 
present  in  some  plaees  in  sufficient  quantity  to  con- 
stituted gravelly  loam.  Near  the  top  of  the  hill,  the 
loam  rests  direetly  upon  a  ledge  of  rock  aimUar  to 
that  which  crests  the  neigh^rinff  hills,  and  this 
ledge  appears  at  the  surface  in  a  lew  spots  of  one 
or  two  rods  extent  each.  When  cleared  and 
plowed,  enough  loose  stones  and  boulders  of  gran- 
ite were  exposed  on  the  sur&oe  to  build  the  exter- 
nal walls.  It  might  be  called  a  'rockv'  farm.  With 
the  exception  of  two  placesi  each  of  about  two  acres, 
the  whole  farm  was  wet  and  'springy,'  unfit  for 
plowing  or  any  other  agricultural  process  until 
quite  late  in  spring  or  early  summer.  Water  is 
round  everyT^re  quite  near  the  surface.  The  deep- 
est well  on  the  premises,  dug  in  the  dry  season  of 
1854,  extends  down  only  thirteen  feet.  The  excess 
of  water  made  it  cold  and  rather  discouraging  for 
any  crop  except  grass,  and  even  this  was  too  readi- 
ly killed  by  the  action  of  winter  frost.  The  suz&ce 
soil  is  underlaid  throughout  (except  immediatelv  on 
the  ledge  of  rock)  by  an  impervious  sub-soil  or 
hard  pan  of  stiff  day,  quite  retentive  of  water. 

The  first  draining  was  done  in  1852,  on  a  piece 
of  about  Ih  acres,  designed  for  a  pear  orchard. 
Thirteen  drains  15  rods  in  length,  and  20  feet 
apart  were  opened  down  the  hill.  The  duct  or 
cnannel  was  made  by  [placing  two  flat  stones  apart 
on  their  edges,  and  letting  the  upper  edees  fall  to- 
gether ;  these  were  wedeed  in  place  filled  above 
with  six  or  eight  inehea  of  small  cobble  and  broken 
atones.  Inverted  turfii  or  boughs  were  then  spread 
upon  them,  to  prevent  the  waniing  of  earthy  parti- 
cles into  the  drain,  and  the  earth  was  returned  over 
all.  These  drains  empty  by  bending  at  an  acute 
angle  into  a  main  drain  wnich  is  at  right  angles 
wiui  the  general  oouiae  of  the  former,  following  a 
more  genUe  incUnation  wefltward,and  laid  with  Sat 
stones  resting  upon  side  stones  covered  and  filled 
in  as  the  others.  This  main  discharffes  the  water 
at  the  road-side  which  has  never  ceasea  flowing  from 
it  during  the  coldest  winttf  weather.  The  land  was 
then  plowed  across  the  drains  with  six  oxen  and 
the  largest  plow  obtaioable,  opening  a  furrow  twelve 
inches  deep,  in  which  followea  a  suh-soil  plow  drawn 
by  four  oxen,  cuttins  twelve  inches  deeper. 

Upon  this  piece  of  land  the  frosft  oomes  out  some 
days  earlier,  is  later  in  fidli  and  of  leas  depth  in 
winter^  than  in  contiguous  land  undrained.  The 
whole  is  dry  enough  for  spading  or  plowing  as  soon 
as  the  frost  is  out  m  the  spring,  or  within  two  hours 
after  any  heavy  nin.  Durmg  the  drought  of  1854, 
there  was  at  aU  times  sufiicient  dampnass  apparent 
on  scraping  the  wirface  of  the  ground  (with  the 
foot  in  passing,)  and  a  crop  of  b^s  was  planted, 
grown  and  gatnered  therefrom^  without  so  much 
rain  as  will  usually  Ihll  in  a  shower  of  fifteen  min- 
utes duradoiiy  while  vegetation  on  the  ntJLt  field, 
was  parching  for  lack  of  lEpisture. 

The  small  drains  were  laid  with  sole  tile  that 
cost  $24,50  per  thousand,  delivered  at  the  farm, 


(double  the  cost  in  Albany,  where  manufactured,) 
and  the  mains  with  flat  stones,  resting  on  side  stones, 
filled  in  and  covered  as  before  described,  the  earth 
being  returned  easily  with  a  two  horse-scraper.  A 
field  of  one  acre  and  two-fifths  'thorough  drained' 
in  this  way,  40  feet  apart,  3<S  feet  deep,  required 
105  rods,  includyng  mam,  and  cost  $67,50  per  acre* 
completed.  This  field  was  plowed  and  suVsoiled 
each  about  ten  inches  deep,  and  a  hoed  crop  taken 
off  last  season.  During  the  heaviest  rain  no  run- 
ning or  standing  water  could  be  seen  on  its  surface. 
When  your  committee  made  its  visit,  we  were 
shown  an  acre  of  this  field,  which  had  been  manur- 
ed and  partly  plowed  for  com,  when  a  protracted 
rain  came  on.  The  seed  being  in  soak  and  manure 
wasting,  after  the  second  day's  rain,  it  was  resolved 
to  prosecute  the  planting,  and  the  plowing  was  fin- 
ished, the  land  harrowed,  furrowea,  dressed  in  the 
furrow,  and  planted  in  a  drizzling  rain,  working  easi- 
ly and  well.  The  com  all  came  up,  and  has  grown 
well ;  and  still  we  ditf  not  see  many  clods  or  other 
appearances  of  wet  weather  working.  Yet  this  was 
a  clay  loam,  formerly  as  wet  as  the  adjoining  grass 
field,  upon  which  oxen  and  cart  could  cot  pass  on 
the  day  of  this  planting  without  cutting  tnrough 
the  turf  and  *minng*  deeply.  The  nearest  neighbor, 
a  member  of  your  committee,  said  'if  he  had  plant- 
ed that  day  it  must  have  been  from  a  raft !' 

In  1855,  provisions  were  so  high  that  such  labor 
as  ditchers  rendered  could  not  be  cheapened  in  cost 
per  rod ;  but  an  experiment  was  tried  on  a  field  of 
three  acres  by  laying  tile  drains  3)  feet  deep,  4  rods 
apart,  leading  into  a  stone  main,  all  of  them  cover- 
ed and  filled  as  before.  An  acre  required  45  rods—* 
average  cost  90  cents  per  rod,  or  $40,50  ))er  acre. 
More  time  is  needed  with  wet  and  dry  seasons  to 
test  the  efficiency  of  drains  so  far  apart. 

This  field  was  plowed,  but  not  sub-soiled  last  falL 
It  was  in  good  working  order  in  three  days  after 
the  frost  was  out,  two  weeks  earlier  than  the  adja- 
cent* land  was  ready  to  plow.  If  not  so  thorot^ 
in  laying  the  land  dry  and  given  it  such  an  open, 
porous  soil  as  is  desirable,  its  evident  benefit  at  so 
small  a  cost  per  acre  makes  the  experiment  worthy 
of  imitation. 

Appended  are  some  statistics  of  the  cost,  as  as- 
certained, in  draining  this  farm. 

MAINS.  Per  Bod. 

Digging  4  feet  deep,  2  feet  wide  at  bottom,       •       44  eta. 
HftuHng  itone  for  obanael,    .       .       -       .       -   16 
Laying  same,     .......12 

Hftnling  and  plcklsg  amall  stones  for  ftUIng,        -    12 
Sods,  boagha  or  moss,        .....         6 

Returning  earth  wlUi  scraper,       -       -       >       -    12 

$1,00 
SMALL  DRAIKS. 

Digging  8|  f^t  deep,  20  inoliee  at  bottom,  8T|  ets. 

Hanling  stone  for  channel,    .....    12| 

Laying  same,     .......lo 

HaulijQg  and  picUag  small  stones  for  ftUiag,       .   12 

Sods,  bonghs  or  moss, 4 

Betomibg  earth  irlUksciaper,       -       .  -   10 

Mots. 
TILE>2  INCHES  GALIBRB. 

Digging  84  feet  deep,  6  inches  at  bottom,     -       -88  cts. 

Tile, 88 

Laying  same,        .......4 

Stone  fitting, -       -       10 

Scds,  Ifcc, 2 

BcfiUing, 6 

nets. 

In  condnsion  we  would  represent  that  the  con- 
current  testimony,  of  all  in  this  country  and  Eu- 
rope, who  hare  tried  this  system  of  draira'ng,  proves 
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that  the  following  benefits  are  obtdned :  It  obvi- 
ates the  bad  effects  of  drought,  because  the  roots 
of  pUnts  and  trees  can  descend  more  deeply  for  nu- 
triment and  moisture ;  by  removing  excess  of  wa- 
ter, it  renders  soils  earher  in  spring,  and  allows 
work  to  be  done  sooner  after  rains ;  it  averts  the 
effects  of  cold  weather  later  in  autwmn  ;  it  prevents 
the  heaving  of  grass  and  grain  in  winter,  and  the 
frost  from  penetrating  so  deeply  j  it  enables  us  to 
deepen  the  surface  soil,  it  accelerates  the  disintegra- 
tion of  the  mineral  matters  in  the  soil,  and  improves 
its  mechanical  condition  by  promoting  the  finer 
comminution  of  the  earthy  particles ;  it  hastens 
die  decay  of  roots  and  other  vegetable  matter ;  it 
allows  the  fertilizing  gases  of  the  atmosphere  and  the 
water  from  rains  to  percolate  deenly,  and  be^  deposi- 
ted among  the  absorbent  parts  of  tne  soil  until  the  ne- 
cessities of  plants  require  them ;  it  causes  a  more 
even  distribution  of  nutritious  matters  among  those 
parts  of  soil  traversed  bv  rotts ;  by  removing  stag- 
nant water,  it  prevents  tne  cooling  process  of  evap- 
oration, and  the  abstraction  of  heat ;  it  contributes 
to  the  warmth  of  the  lower  portions  of  the  soil ;  it 
prevents  meadows  from  becoming  impoverished ; 
it  ctTuses  the  poisonous  excrementitious  matter  of 
plants  to  be  carried  out  of  the  reach  of  their  roots ; 
it  prevents  the  formation  of  acetic  and  other  organ- 
ic acids,  which  favor  the  production  of  sorrel  and 
other  noxious  weeds,  and  it  makes  the  sur&ce  soil 
of  heavy  lands  light,  and  free  from  incrustation. 

From  the  preceding  facts,  your  Committee  are 
fully  of  the  opinion,  that  this  system  of  under- 
ground draining  would  be  of  great  public  utility, 
and  we  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  it  to  every 
Horticulturist  and  Agriculturist." 

Several  of  my  neighbors  have  used  some  of  the 
tiles  which  I  procured  from  Albany,  and  although 
they  cost  us  twice  the  Albany  price,  the  freight  ex- 
ceeding the  first  cost,  we  are  satisfied  that  they  are 
cheaper  than  stone  at  the  cost  of  hauling.  One 
thing  we  have  determined  on,  that  we  will  have  the 
tiles  at  a  cheaper  rate,  and  if  nobody  offers  them 
at  a  fair  price,  some  of  the  members  of  the  Rock- 
ingham Fair  will  establish  works  and  make  them  for 
ourselves,  before  many  months.  Probably  we  may 
have  to  pay  something  for  an  education,  as  most 
people  do,  who  engage  in  new  enterprises,  but  the 
tiles  are  to  be  supplied  at  a  cheaper  rate  than 
double  the  Albany  prices* 

Dr.  Harris's  Cabinel— The  entomological 
cabinet  of  the  late  Dr.  Harris,  of  Cambridge,  con- 
tains between  four  and  five  thousand  spedes  of 
American,  besides  a  collection  of  foreign  insects.  It 
is  in  perfect  preservation,  and  a  Committee  of  the 
Natural  History  Society  are  endeavoring  to  raise 
funds  to  purchase  it,  in  behalf  of  that  aBSOciation. 


PB08PECT8. 

In  our  remarks  at  the  close  of  the  year  1855,  we 
were  justified  in  speaking  encouragingly  of  the  fu- 
ture, because  new  friends  had  gathered  around  us, 
and  the  labor  of  both  head  and  hands  had  beeb 
most  abundantly  sustained.  The  future  we  then 
spoke  of,  has  been  one  of  happiness  to  ourselves, 
and  of  prosperity  to  the  J^ew  England  Farmer, 
While  its  list  has  materially  increased,  the  paper, 
printing  and  engraving,  have  all  been  improyed ; 
indeed,  the  engraving  for  the  last  year  has  been 
from  original  subjects,  and  has  been  executed  in 
the  highest  style  of  the  art  Whatever  will  tend 
to  improve  the  Farmer  in  its  appearance,  or  will 
give  it  more  practical  value  to  the  cultivator  of  the 
soil,  will  be  given  it  without  regard  to  present  ex- 
pense. The  publisher  entertedns  the  most  liberal 
and  enlightened  views  in  relation  to  such  a  publi- 
cation as  this,  has  ample  means,  and  will  make  it 
in  every  respect,  a  true  oo-worker  in  the  fanning 
interest  His  outlays  have  been  met  with  a  degree 
of  confidence  and  liberality  which  are  regarded  aa 
an  appreciation  of  his  efforts  to  meet  the  public 
wants. 

In  closing  the  year,  we  wiah  to  acknowledge  omr 
indebtedness  to  the  numerous  practical,  observing, 
and  intelligent  contributors  to  the  columns  of  the 
Farmer,  and  to  those  partial  friends,  who,  every- 
where, have  appreciated  our  labors,  and  have  always 
had  good  word  to  say  for  us. 

The  year  has  been  one  of  considerable  progress 
in  the  art  There  are  evidences  of  new  views  wher- 
ever we  turn,  and  while  the  products  of  the  soil 
have  been  greatly  increased,  a  Uia  quantity  of  land 
kaaheen  under  adtivatum,  and,  we  believe,  a  great, 
deal  less  mantuil  labor  has  been  performed.  This 
would  leave  large  tracts  of  land  to  be  used  for  gra* 
adog,  or  to  run  to  forest,  both  of  which  yield  their 
products  without  the  direct  agency  of  man.  In  this, 
the  gain  to  New  England  must  be  very  great 

The  industrial  habits,  also,  of  the  farmer,  have 
been  more  carefully  oonaidered,  so  that  large  num- 
bers now  give  more  time  than  they  have  hereto- 
fore to  study  and  recreation,  and  find  the  gratifying 
result  of  larger  crops,  better  4iealth,  and  a  more 
elevated  tone  of  domfestio  life. 

There  has  been  generally  abundant  crops,  so  that 
our  gamers  are  full,  and  no  fatal  disease  has  deci- 
mated our  herds  of  stock. 

The  year  to  thoae  who  manage  the  farm,  has 
been  one  of  great  gratification, — for  while  they  have 

To  Clean  Knives  with  Expedition  and  Ease.  '®*P^^  ^  ^^  ^"^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^*^®  ^^ 

Make  a  strong  solution  of  the  common  washing  the  pleasure  to  learn  that  those  labors  have  been 

soda  and  water ;  after  wiping  them,  dip  the  blades  j  acceptable  to  a  discriminating  public,  have  had  a 
of  the  knives  in  the  solution,  then  polish  on  a ;  tendency  to  ptonote  all  Uie  arts  ol  peace,  and  that 


knife-board.  The  same  would,  of  course,  be  effec- 
tual for  forks.  This  simple  method  will  no  doubt 
greatly  diminish  the  dislike  which  some  servants 
have  to  this  part  of  domestic  work. 


of  agriculture  especially,  and  upon  tke  whole,  to  do 
something  to  make  the  world  better  at  its  cloae, 
than  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
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